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PREFACE. 


^ Another half-yearly Volume Is concluded, and we are proud to say that, through the 
favour of our Subscribers, Sharfe not only still continues to support its ground, but steadily 
to increase in public estimation. The utmost attention has been given to maintain that moral 
and religious tone which renders it a safe and acceptable Journal for family perusal. The 
works of fiction that give life and interest to its pages are generally admired, and the 
biographical and miscellaneous articles have been considered by our contemporaries as equal 
to many in publications of higher pretension. For the only subject of complaint — the sudden 
cessation of the “ Story of a Family ” — we have endeavoured to make amends by two long 
and elaborate notices. Illness has unfortunately '^^revented the completion of “Lewis Arundel ” 
in the present Volume ; but our Subscribers will not have long to wait for the denouement 
of the story, which will be followed at no long interval by another of no less interest. 
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! Pakt I. 

Our readers will readily unite in a tribute of hearty 
I thanks to the iniglity locomotive power of the nine- , 
teciiith eeiitury. During the past summer, unrivalled 
in the annals of travelling, wliicli of them has not 
been indebted to the agency of steam for some invi- 
I gorating change of scene, for mountain air or ocean 
! breezes, for rural seclusion or city excitement ? City 
I denizens have no small cause to bless the memories 
I of Watt and Stejdicuson, as emerging from a commo- 
I dious carriage after an easy ride of fifty or sixty 
I minutes, in less time, and with incomparably less 
i fatigue, than they could walk from Tower Ilill to ITydc 
I Park Corner, they find themselves in a new world, 

; amid corn-fields and hop-gardens; or within fen 
I minutes* walk of rocks carpeted with sea-weed, foam- 
! ing billows, and snowy sea-gulls. Nor are country resi- 
i dents bciiindhand to honour gratefully those master 
; minds, and congratulate themselves on the existing 
facilities for exchanging S(!a-coast scenes for inland 
beauties, during a few weeks ; or peaeeful balmy 
valleys for the bracing breezes of our ocean shores 
besides multiplied trips of pleasure and profit to “the 
great metrojiolis.** Many of us who were mostly 
; confined in our olden excursions to the precincts of 
our island home, now realize by personal inspection 
; the marvels and the beauties of the Seine, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Rosphorus. 

Nor does Rritain alone participate in these benefits; 
Europe and America alike share and enjoy them. In 
I River Navigation our Western brethren have greater 
I advantages to boast of than ourselves, and Jonathan 
I may well praise the memory of Fulton — though he ne- 
I glectcd him during his life, and IcH; him to die in penury 
— as he navigates his stupendous lakes and rivers, re- 
velling, amid their wondrous wilds in every comfort, on 
board the luxurious steam-boats of the lJudson and the 
Mississippi, lie likes railroads too, as well as stcam- 
ooats, and his recorded preference will find an echo in 
many a bosom on this side of the Atlantic. “ I like 
railroads,** says Jonathan; “anybody may hate rail- 
roads, despise railroads, or rail at railroads, but I like 
railroads. I like, when 1 arrive at the station a 
quarter of an hour before starting, to be shown into a 
nice warm room, where the quarter of an hour passes 
quicker than five minutes in a dirty coach-olBce or a 
coffee-room, where the waiters try to look you into a 
glass of braudy-and-water for the sake of the house, 
VOL. Xlll. 


or out of a sixpence for the sake of ihejnsclves. 1 
like the ample room of *a steira-carriage, where there 
is no necessity for your neighbours to dig holea ia 
your sides with their elbows, or lay tliclr soft heada 
upon your soft shoulders. I liate to wait for any- 
thing; men must wait, and so must horses, but 
stcam-coaehes know no dependence, and are never in 
love. 1 like to have to do with porters who charge 
nothing for being civil, and haven’t time to put 
their liands into their pockets, which is a vulgar aud' 
idle habit. I like to travel fast. 1 dread vicious 
horses, and feel for distressed ones. 1 don’t like 
going down-hill — drag-chain breaking — coach up- 
setting — coachman dying, leaving a wife and twelve 
children — myself doubled up in a ditch with a broken 
leg, wlicti I*m going to be married the next week, and 
no threepenny assurance offices to pay the doctor.” 

Though far from wishing to depreciate the high ad- 
vantages of the personal pleasure and health promoted 
by our “ firc-caravaus,** the benefits conferred by 
them are seen in an infinitely more important and 
imposing aspect, wlien viewed with reference to the 
substantial results of the wonderfully facilitated in- 
tercourse between men and nations in every variety 
of relationship. Rapidly to glance at the multiform 
advantages, commercial, social, and civilizing of this 
puissant locomotive agent, would be to elicit grateful 
acclamations from peer and peasant, nabob and navvy, 
purseful and poor, traveller and trader, retrospective 
excursionists of 1850, and expectant Industrial £x- 
positioiiists of 1851, together eliminating a whirlwind 
of praise from the thirty-six cardinal points of the 
compass. 

Such as have not before explored the early history 
of the great discovery of the power of steam, and its 
application to locomotion, must, in their late journey- 
ings in pursuit of business or pleasure, have burned to 
know all that can be learned of the past histoiy, the 
origin, rise, and progress of its wonderful machinery. 
It is possible some unthinking mortals may step time 
after time into a railway train without a thought about 
the origin of railroads or steam-engines. The first 
might be tlic effect of the Noachiaii deluge, and the 
second, the natural product of some South Pacific 
Island, with directions for use wrapped up in the 
boiler, for anything they know or care about, to the 
contrary. But in this educated age, such eygni nigri 
must be very rare birds indeed. Few must be the 
number of those who have not thought o’er the past, 
replete witli the most ingenious and successful in- 
ventions and rapid improvements, before the present 
high state of perfection in our means of travelling 
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has been attained. Ay, and penetrated, too, the 
distant future in their speculations and previsions of 
what the further nnfoldin!' of the niifrlity powers of 
steam and engineering talents will achieve in the 
world’s history. To these the following memorabilia 
of steam, its existing effects, and gigantic promises, 
cannot prove wholly uninteresting. 


Part II. 

Our first impulse is to look around, and gazing wiili 
wonder on the contrast presented between non? and 
then — meaning by the latter adverb the middle of the 
last century — ^to explore with ever-increasing admi- 
ration the details of the miglity engineering works 
sounding and abounding in all directions. 

But, as our object is rather to sketch the prominent 
achievements of steam in the history of locomotion, 
we shall touch very lightly upon the mechanical and 
scientific, and confine ourselves chiefly to resultant 
facts in connexion with travel. And as practical 
water transit, by the impulsion of steam, dates from 
an earlier period than land traffic by the same agency, 
we propose (prefixing a very brief outline of the early 
history of steam and the steam-engiue) to treat, first, 
of aquatic triumphs, and, secondly, of the rail and its 
gi'im-hcaded caravans; subsequently indulging in 
speculations on the future mighty effects wdiich the 
power of steam may be expected to impress upon the 
habitable globe. 

Our readers arc aware that water increases its bulk 
about scventeccn hundred times, when cvaporalcd 
under the wcigiit of the atmosphere at tlie earth’s 
surfjice. The increase of volume which water thus 
undergoes by its conversion iul.o steam, is of course 
diminished or increased in proportion to the amount 
of pressure under which it may be confined. A 
pint of water maybe evaporated by two ounces of 
coals. In its evaporation it sw ells into two hundred 
and sixteen gallons of steam, with a mechanical force 
sufficient to raise a weight of thirt,y-scvcu tons a foot | 
high. The steam thus produced has a pressure equal I 
to that of common atmospheric air; and by allowing | 
it to expand, by virtue of its elasticity, a further 
mechanical force may be obtainc^d, at least equal in 
amount to the former. A pint of water, therefore, 
and two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered 
capable of doing as much work as is equivalent to 
seventy-four tons raised a foot high.” Two liundred 
feet of steam can iSs condensed in one second, by four 
ounces of water, and their expansive force reduced to 
one-lifth. 

The pow’cr exerted by steam appears to have been 
known to some extent at a very early period, although 
the ancients did not at all comprehend theoretically 
its source. They had no idea of tlie expansive force 
exerted by water in the state of vapour, but imagined 
that the air expelled from water by heat, exercised in 
its expulsion that immense power, the existence of 
which under these circumstances they bad discovered. 
It was left for Dalton and Mariotte to evolve the 
laws of pressure common to all elastic fluids, though 


the fact of the elasticity of steam was known in the 
sevcntcenlh century. 

It is int eresting to have ascertained that the Greeks 
and Egyptians derived some practiad benefits from 
their ac(|uaintance with steam ; the latter in adding 
to the imposing effect of their stupendous monuments 
of industrial labour — the former, in administering to 
their voluptuous refinement. But the swarthy wor- 
shippers of Isis and Osiris, whatever their obligations 
to steam, would hardly feel flattered while contem- 
plating their great pyramid, five hundred feet in height, 
standing upon a base measuring seven hundred feet 
each way, and weighing twelve thousand seven 
hundred and sixty millions of pounds ; requiring for 
its erection the labour of one hundred thousand men 
for twenty years, according to Herodotus— could tliey 
be made aware of Dr. Dionysius Lardner’s calculation 
llmt “ the materials of this pyramid would be raised 
from the ground to their present position by the 
combustion of about four hundred and eighty tons of 
coals which reflection, mathematically expressed, 
would present to the indignant Pharaohs a rather odd 
and depreciatory equation. If gratified to know tliat 
men of yore profited by their knowledge of steam, 
there is yet more cause to lament over the abuse of 
that power in their hands, for it appears to have been 
))rcssed eliicfiy into the service of superstition, and 
to have aided in promoting the delusions of licathcn 
idolatry. 

])r. Win. Bell, in a learned and interesting paper on 
“ iEolipliilcs, or the Earliest Application of Steam to 
the Purposes of Superstition,” suggests that this 
jugglery in the use of steam, this prostitution of its 
power to the designs of infamous pretenders, might 
have caused its powers, though well known, to 
remain undeveloped through the scries of ages which 
elapsed before it was shown to the world in its 
practical application as an agent in arts and manufac- 
tures. He believes that a considerable knowledge of 
the powers of steam was possessed so early as two 
centuries and a half before the Christian era; and 
how many centuries might then have elapsed since the 
first reasoner on tlie subject had given Jiis discoveries 
to tlie world, was hidden in an impenetrable veil of 
obscurity. Several drawings of Imman i.nd animal 
figures have been exhibited by Dr. Bell, sliowing tlml 
each was only a sort of steam-boiler cast in tliat 
shape, with one liolc for pouring in the water, and 
another out of which the oracular sounds were to 
proceed. These figures had been found in England, 
(the Cauld Lad of Hilton, Staffordshire, and at 
Basingstoke, Hants,) in Norway, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, the Crimea, and other parts. The priests, it 
would seem, used them to strike terror into the hearts 
of their devotees, by tlie unearthly sounds they 
emitted, and the mode of use was to stop up one 
aperture and to raise the steam inside the figure until 
it attained sufficient power to force out the stopper ; 
the confined steam rushing out with a whistling 
screccliing sound, and filling the place where the 
devotees were assembled, their minds were soon 
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impressed with the belief tliat they were in the pre- 
sence of a supernatural bciug ; and of their fears the 
priests were not slow to take advantage. Many 
learned quotations arc adduced in support of I)r. 
Bell’s opinion, and reference is made especially to 
accounts which have come down of a German figure 
of this kind which, even so late as the sixteenth 
century, was looked upon as a deity possessed of 
strange powers. 

The Cauld Lad of Hilton, in connexion with which 
the Manor of Essington, in Staflbrdshire, was lield of 
the feudal lord of Hilton, was a figure of this kind, 
j the use of which had been converted from paganism 
i to suit the times, when another form of worship 
! prevailed. 

I The feudal service was, that the lord of Essington 
should, at a certain period, take a goose into the 
! great hall at Hilton, and drive it three times round 
I the fire, while Jack of Hilton (the image) blew the 
. lire ; that then the goose became the property of the 
, lord of Hilton, and the lord of Essington received 
a mess of meat from the lord of Hilton’s table. Now, 
this was clearly an old Saxon custom, applied as a 
bond for feudal service. 'J'ho goose- was a bird sacred 
under the Saxon Edda ; the image was the idol of the 
same heathen system; the lire was the altar; the 
! goose was brought to sacrifice ; and the subsequent 
] feasts were but parts of the same pagan rite. One 
' curious figure of this kind is cast in the form of a 
I knight, armed at all points, seated on horseback. 

It was known that, in the time of the Crusades, 
Cliristiaii knights who were captured were made to 
sufier the cruel torture of being roasted to death in 
their armour, on horseback, and it is very possible 
that the form of tliis image might be suggested by 
the desire to have some imitation of the liorrid sport, 
when the barbarians wlio praeiised it had not the 
means of providing the reality. It lias been said that 
the oracular noises wliich arc reported to liavc pro- 
ceeded from t,he head of the Memnon were caused by 
water in the interior raised to a high temperature by 
an Egyptian sun ; but these sounds {q)pear more pro- 
bably to liavc arisen from the peculiar vibrations 
excited in the particles composing I’lie granite by the 
sudden change of temperature at .sunrise; for it is 
well known that some kinds of granite, especially 
when cleft, emit sounds like those described by 
Pausanias and Pliilostratus as emanating from the 
statue ill question. 

The earliest detailed record we ])ossess of a veritable 
stcam-macliiiie is that constructed by Hero the philo- 
sopher of Alexandria, who collected the science and 
inventions of the ancients along with some of his own 
into a systematic treatise w'ritten in Greek, more 
than 120 years before the Christian era. His work 
on Fncumat 'm and Steam Machinery was one^f the first 
and finest specimens yielded by the printing-press. 
Thus the press made the first advances in the inter- 
change of benefits between printing and steam : that 
steam has fully repaid the attention may be satisfac- 
torily ascertained by a visit to Captain Hoc’s lust 


fiist press,” wliicli, witli four men to supply the blauk 
sheet3,..aud four more to bear away the priuted ones 
as they are issued, works ofi; twelm thousand iinpres- 
sious on hour. The construction of this machine is 
as beautiful as it is complete, and, notwithstanding its 
rapidity of motion, it cannot be heard at w'ork in an 
adjoining room. That nothing may be wanting to 
secure expedition, it may be added, that Captain Hoe 
has pi-odueed other machiiicry by which in one hour 
3, GOO of these newspapers are folded. 

Attention was attracted to the power of steam 
shortly after the ])rinting of Hjero’s work, and steady 
progress has attended the prosecution of the study 
until the present high pitch of efficiency has been 
attained in steam macliinery. 

One of the first naincs appearing in the annals of 
steam after this period is that of Blasco do Garay, a 
Spaniard, wdiose experiments were made about the 
year a.d. 1543, and of wlioni we shall again have 
occasion to speak. Solomon dc Cans, a Ereiich 
architect and engineer, a native of Normandy, pro- 
secuted his researches about a.d. 1G14. He was 
evidently ignorant of the elasticity of steam, for his 
theorem is “ that tlic parts of the clcnieut water mix 
for a time with the parts of the clement air ; that fire 
causes this mixture, and that on removing the fire, 
and dissipating the lieat, then the parts of the water 
I mixed with air return to their proper place, forming 
again part of the water.” 

In January 1618, David Ramsey, a page of tlic 
king’s bedchamber, obtained a patent “ to exercise 
and put ill use divers newc apt formes or kinds of 
engines, and other pfitable invonebns, as well to 
plough grounds without horse or oxen, and to make 
fcrlilc as well barren peats, salts, and sea-sands, us 
inland and upland grounds within the realmes of 
Eiiglaml, &c. As also, to raise waters, and to make 
boats for carriages running upon the water as swift 
in culincs, mid more safe in storms, than boats fiill- 
saylcd in great wiudes.” The water-raising engine, 
and water-eaiTiagos, have long been ])erlected; and 
Sir Willoughby d’Eresby has lately added the steam- 
plough. . 

A curious ccolipliile was constructed by Giovanui 
Brasca, an llalimi, iii 1G29. It consisted of a close 
copper vessel, in the shape of a negro’s head, which 
was filled with water, and furnished with a small tube 
proceeding from the mouth. Steam was generated 
within, and issuing fromthc tube, was directed against 
the vanes of a horizontal flat wheel, turning it round, 
and thus imparting motion to a jicstlc and mortar, 
employed in the alchemist’s laboratory. 

But the honour of hivcntiiig and constructing the 
first steam-engine at all analogous to the present 
method of ufiplying the power of steam, is certainly 
due to Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester. If 
Newton’s grand discovery originated in his observation 
of a ribstoue pippin, the Marquis was under equal 
obligations to au Irish stew. The downfall of an 
apple attracted the notice of Ihe astronomer; and 
the upstart of a pot-lid arrested the attention of the 
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incclianiciun. During hisiniprisoument in ilic Tower, 

; ns a Royalist agent, tiu! Marquis observed the lid of 
I the saucepan, in w’hich his dinner was preparing, to 
! lly off; and rightly conjectured that the moving 
power might be applied to a rather more useful 
purpose. On regaining his liberty, he pursued the 
idea, and succeeded in constructing a high-pressure 
steam-engine. Of his work he has left a record, 
couched in mysterious language, in the well-known 
volume entitled “ A Century of the Karnes and 
Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I can call 
I to mind to have tried and perfected, which (my 
foriiier notes being lost) I have, at the instance of 
a powerful friend, endeavoured now, in the year 
1G55, to set these down in such a way as may sufii- 
cicntly instruct me to put any of them into practice.” 

It was not, however, until thirty years after the 
death of the Marquis of Worcester, tliat the first 
practical steam-ciighie w'as made. This was the 
condensing engiuc, invented by Captain Thomas 
Saviiry, in the year 1097. Eight years subsequent to 
8avary*s invention, an immense improvement was 
eflected by Thomas Newcomer, an ironmonger, jointly 
with J. Caiiley, an ingenious glazier: Newcomer 
being the inventor of the principle of the atmo- 
spheric engine. Dr. Papin, a Prenchmau, introduced 
about this time the floating piston, and safety-valve, 
and indicated indeed the atmospheric principle. His 
countrymen have sought to attribute to him the 
honour of having invented the steam-engine ; but he j 
has no just pretensions to the discovery. The Land- 
grave of Hesse employed Dr. Papini in 1098, to exert 
, the agency of steam for the purpose of raising water, 
and his machinery w'as constructed upon the principle 
w'hicli liad been indicated by the Marquis of 
Worcester. Ilis efforts were unsuccessful ; but 
Leibnitz, who was then residing in England, forwarded | 
to him a description and plans of the engine con- 
structed by Captain Savaiy; and the Doctor published 
no account of his own experiments until ten years 
alter Savary had obtained his patent. 

Henry Ueightoii and James Rrindley both effected 
improvements on Newcomer’s engine before the giant 
genius of James Watt appeared to exhibit the vast 
resources with which the steam-engine wus endowed 
by his unparalleled ingenuity, llcforc his inventions 
this mighty machine was still comparatively in its 
infancy : though it may be said to have been weaned 
from its juvenild^urses, the cock-boys, and taught to 
help itself, by one of these attendants, Humphrey 
Potter, whose duty it was to open and shut the cocks 
at the required intervals ; but a taste, not conGned to 
the sunny shores of Italy, for the dolce far nientej 
led him to add icoggatiy as he called it, (derived from 
the verb scog, to skulk,) which consisted in a series of 
strings, by which the cocks were so connected with 
the moving parts of the machine, that they were 
opened and shut by its own movements, independently 
of all outward attention, and with a precision and 
regularity far superior to that attained by the most 
attentive of cock-boys. This contrivance w'as much 
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improved by Brighton, and was the first in that series 
of inventions which has since rendered the steam- 
engine so pre-eminent as a self-acting machine. 

We must not stay even to mention all Watt’s in- 
genious and most important improvements, among 
which the Separate Condenser, the Condenser Pump, 
the Louhle acting Engine, the Parallel Motion, and 
the Governor, are most conspicuous. He obtained his 
patent in 1769, for the invention of the ** Double 
Impulse” engine by which the steam was made to 
act above, as well as below, the piston, and which 
constituted the first great improvement, by which the 
steam-engine could be successfully employed us the 
motive power in the propulsion of vessels. 

Part III. 

This leads us to the next branch of our subject, — 
the triumphs of steam in the art of Navigation, and 
affords us the opportunity to redeem our promise of 
further reference to Blasco de Garay. Ou the 17th 
of June, 1543, this Spanish sca-caplain experimented 
before Charles V. at Barcelona, with an engine he 
had constructed, by which “ ships and vessels of the 
largest size could be propelled even in a culm, without 
the aid of oars and sails.” The ship selected for the 
experiment was the Trinity, Capt. Peter dc Scarza, 
a vessel of 200 tons burthen, which was made to ' 
travel at the rate of three miles an hour. Revolving I 
wheels were attached to the side of the ship, and a | 
prominent part of his apparatus appeared to be a huge : 
kettle of boiling water. No further particulars arc | 
known, as the inventor never disclosed the construction ' 
of his engine, nor did lie make any practical use of ! 
it, as it did not find favour in high places, though the [l 
Emperor suffered him not to go altogether unre- i| 
warded. | 

Whatever merit Blasco de Garay may Jiave deserved | 
is lost to him, through his selfish lacituruity, and the 
recognised original inventor of steam- boats is 
Jonathan Hulls, who obtained a patent for a boat of 
tins descrif>tion in December 1736, and published an 
account of his maoliine in the following year, under 
this title “Description and Draught of a new-in- 
vented Machine, for carrying Vessels or Ships against 
wind and tide, or in a calm, &c.” The “Draught” 
represents a strong boat, with a smoking chimney, 
towing a two-decker; wheels are depicted on each 
side of the stern, to the axis of which six paddles arc 
attached ; and motion, originating in a steam-engine, 
is imparted by ropes passing round the circumference 
of the wheels. Thomas Paine succeeded Hulls in 
the study of steam navigation, and sought, indeed, to 
obtain the credit of having invented steam -boats, but 
their plans were not reduced to practice. In France, 
the Comte d’Auxiron, in 1774, and after liim J. C. 
Pender, conducted experiments on the Seine, but 
though the latter employed superior machinery, both 
must be considered to have failed. 

A steam -boat was constructed on the Sa6nc, at 
Lyons, in the year 1781, by the Marquis dc Jouffroy. 

I His boat was 147 feet in Icngtli. The result of his 
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experiments at this time was far from satisfactory; but 
more successful on the Rhone and tlie Seine, in the 
early part of the present century. It was about this 
period that Suratti soug^ht in Italy to succeed in the 
production of practical steanvboats. 

We now arrive at an important epoch in our 
history; the period when Patrick Miller, of Dal- 
swinton, launched the first successful steam- boat in 
the world. This gentleman, a man of great enter- 
prise and genius, had devoted considerable attention 
to wheel-boats, and had constructed a twin-boat, with 
a wheel in the centre, which had safely voya^d to 
Sweden and back, in the year 17S9. The application 
of wheels to the propulsion of boats was by no 
means a new invention, for they had even been 
employed by the Egyptians, the wheels being moved 
by oxen working in a gin on the deck of the vessel. 
Such boats also were used by the Romans as transports, 
men or horses driving the wheels. Mr. Miller was so 
I deeply impressed and affected by the sufferings of 
j sailors from shipwreck, that he spared no energy or 
• expense in his attempts to improve the art of naviga- 
I tion. He was materially assisted in his experiments 
i by Mr. James Taylor, a gentleman engaged as tutor 
! in Mr. Miller’s family. Mr. Taylor indeed was the first 
i to suggest the application of steam as the motive 
I power in the wheel-boats ; the practicability of which 
' proposal was at first much doubted by Mr. Miller, but 
I he subsequently determined upon making the trial, 

I leaving to Mr. Taylor the chief superintendence of the 
I work. The aid of Mr. William Symington, an Edin- 
1 burgh engineer, was now sought, who undertook to 
; construct the engines required for the boat, 
i All preparations for the trial were completed in 
October 1788, and the boat selected was a twin (or 
, double) i)leusurc-boat, twenty-five feet in length, and 
seven feet in breadth : the engine, the cylinders of 
which were four inches in diameter, was fixed on one 
side in a strong oak frame ; the boiler was placed on 
the opposite side, and the paddle-wheels were situated 
in the centre. The experiment was tried at Loch 
Dalswinton, in Dumfrieshire, and was attended with 
complete success, the speed obtained being five miles 
an hour. Encouraged by the very prosperous results 
of this first attempt, Mr. Miller proceeded to conduct 
experiments on a larger scale, and accordingly pur- 
: chased a gahert at the Eorth and Clyde Canal, for 
which Mr. Symington constructed a double engine, at 
the Carron Eoundry, with cylinders eighteen inches 
in diameter. This vessel was submitted to trial in 
November 1789, on a level reach of the Canal at 
Lock Sixteen, about four miles in length, and was 
witnessed by many spectators, but the insuffu:ient 
strength of the paddle-wheels precluded a fair expe- 
riment. In a memorial to the Chairman of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1824 to investigate the subject of steam navigation, 
Mr. Taylor gives the following account of this voyage, 
and of the more successful one in the following 
month. 

** After passing Lock Sixteen, wc proceeded cau- 


tiously and pleasantly for some time, but, after giving 
the engine full play, the arms of the wheels, which 
had been constructed too slight, befean to give way, 
and one float after another broke off, till we were 
satisfied no accuracy could be obtained in the experi- 
ment, until the wheels were replaced by new ones of 
a stronger construction. This was done with dl 
possible speed, and upon the 26th of December we 
again proceeded to action. This day wc moved 
freely without accident, and were much gratified to 
find our motion nearly seven miles per hour. Next 
day, wc repeated the experiment with the same suc- 
cess and pleasure. Satisfied now that everything 
proposed was accomplished, it was unnecessary to 
dwell longer upon the business; for indeed, both this, 
and the experiment of last year, were as complete ns 
any performance made by steam-boats even to the 
present day.” 

The canal was too narrow to admit of this boat 
working freely, and the banks being injured by the 
great undulation which the action of the wheels occa- 
sioned, it was found ivccessary to lay it aside. 

Satisfied with his success, Mr. Miller relinquished 
these pursuits in favour of certain branches of agri- 
culture, especially the cultivalloii of florcnc grass. 
He expended in his experiments no less a sum than 
thirty thousand pounds. The subject was not, how- 
ever, abandoned by Syniinglon, who commenced 
business at Ealkirk, and received powerful and 
effective support from Thomas, Ijord Dundas of 
Kerse. This nobleman, a large shareholder in the 
Forth and Clyde Canal Company, was desirous of 
introducing steam tug-boats to supersede the use of 
horses, for towing vessels on that canal, and accord- 
ingly engaged W. Symington in a series of experiments 
for this purpose, in January 1801. A vessel was 
launched the following year in the month of March, 
named i he ” Charlotte Dundas,” in honour of the lute , 
Lady Milton, the daughter of Lord Dundas ; and his 
lordship, accompanied by Mr. Symington, and other | 
gentlemen, went on board the vessel at Lock Twenty , 
of the canal, which, Mr. Symington tells us, “ took in , 
drag two loaded vessels, (the Active and Euphemiu,) 
each upwards of seventy tons burden, and with 
great ease carried them through the long reach of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal to Port Dundas, Glasgow, 
a distance of nineteen miles and a-half, in six hours, 
although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze 
right ahead.” 

To Symington therefore belongs the honour of 
having produced the "first practical steam-boat.” 
The use to which it was applied had been recom- 
mended sixty years before, as we have seen, by Jona- 
than Hulls, but bad never previously been carried into 
execution. The engine employed was constructed on the 
principle of Watt’s "double-acting engine,” to which 
was united the connecting-rod and crank invented by : 
James Pickard in 1780, and his own patented in- 
veutioD, the union of the crank to the axis of Miller’s 
improved paddle-wheel. "Thus,” says Mr. Rennet 
Woodcroft, to whom we are indebted for other iute- 
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resting details — “ Tims had Symington the undoubted 
merit of having combined togctlier, for the first time, 
those improvemeats which constitute the present 
system of steam navigation.” The ingenuity and 
perseverance of this engineer seemed likely to obtain 
the reward he merited of personal advantage, by the 
successful introduction of steam-boats ; for lie received 
from the Duke of Bridgewater an order to build eight 
boats to ply on his canal, such as that he had built for 
Lord Dundas. Ilis experiments for the latter noble- 
man occupied him till April 1803 ; and tlie expenses 
incurred amounted to upwards of 7,000/. Alas for 
the vanity of human cxpectaiions ! Disappointment 
was to be the lot of Mr. Symington. The Porth and 
Clyde Canal Company feared the destruction of the 
canal banks if steam-vessels were introduced; and 
" on the same day that Symington was informed by 
Lord Dundas of the final determination of the com- 
mittee not to allow stoam-hoata to be employed on 
the canal, be received intelligence of the death of the 
Duke of Bridgewater.” 

But let us turn our attention to our transatlantic 
friends, and we shall find that they have not been 
backward to lend their aid in jiromotiiig the ac- 
complishment of navigation by steam. 1’lie aspect of 
the physical features of the Unilcd States of America 
must itself have hcou a strong incentive to the pro- 
secution of this art. There was tlic spectacle of their 
majestic rivers, which ought to have been (and now 
are) sucli valuuidc instruments of internal intercourse, 
then comparatively useless for such a put pose. I’hc 
navigation of these noble waters was beset with diffi- 
culties, for it was only with extreme labour that boats 
could return against the stream ; tlie voyage up the 
river Mississippi from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, a 
distance of 2,000 miles, only being accomplished by 
many efforts of rowing, and warping by successive 
lines fixed to the trees, and occupying a period of 
from four to nine months — a distance now achieved in 
a few days. One class of boatmen, indeed, on the 
Mississippi, dropped down to New Orleans from the 
interior with their produce in arks, fastened only by 
wooden bolts, whicli they unbuilt at the end of the 
voyage, and after selling the timber, they returned 
home slowly overland. 

As early as tlie year 1783, James llumscy and John 
Pitch conducted experiments on steam-ships in Ame- 
rica. llumsey ej^laincd his project of steam navi- 
gation to General Washington in 1784, and shortly 
afterwards Pitch exhibited a model of his proposed 
boat to the generaL Not long after this period, 
Oliver Evans prosecuted the same study, but John 
Pitch undoubtedly produced tlie first steam-boat in 
tlie United States. He was boni at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, where he was apprenliccd to a watcli- 
maker, and before the revolutionary war lie had es- 
tablished himself in tlie business of clock-making, 
and engraving and repairing muskets, at New Bnins- 
wdek, in New Jersey. When this state was overrun 
by the British troops, he retired to the interior of 
Pennsylvania, where he employed himself in repairing 
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guns for tlie American army. He liimsclf states that 
when the idea first occurred to him of propelling 
boats by tlic force of condensed vapour, “ ho did not 
know that there \vas such a thing as a steam-engine 
in exist once.” In 1788, he obtained a patent for the 
application of steam to navigation in the states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, &c., 
and succeeded by unwearied exertion in interesting 
about twenty persons in bis plan, and inducing them 
to take shares of fifty dollars eacli. The company 
was fonned under his state patents, the proceedings 
of which have been recorded by Dr. Thornton, a i 
principal shareholder. He says: “ We worked inces- | 
saiitly at the boat to bring it to perfection, and some | 
account of our labours may be seen in the travels of i 
Brissot de Warville in this country ; and under the I 
disadvantages of never having seen a steam engine on j 
the principles contemplated, of not having a single ! 
cngiiiciM* ill our company, or pay, (we made engi- 
neers of coimiioii blacksmiths,) and after expending , 
many thousaiid dollars, the boat did not exceed j 
three miles an hour.” Many of the shareholders 1 
were discouraged, and wished to abandon the project, ’ 
but Dr. Thorn toil and a few others undertook to j 
altain a speed of oiglit miles an hour within eighteen 
months, or forfeit all the expenditure on failing, j 
These term.s were (icccptcd, and a second experiment 
was made. Dr. Thornton says: “Iwas among the 
number who proceeded, and in less than twelve 
months we were ready for the experiment; a mile | 
was measured in Front-street (or ’VVatcr-strcct), }*hiia- i 
delphiu; every precaution was taken before witnesses, j 
the time was shown to all, the experiments were dc- i 
clared to be fairly made, and the boat was found to ' 
go at the rate of eight miles an liour, or one mile 
witliin the eighth of an liour.” This boat was built 
ill 1787, and subscf|ucntJy accomplished eighty miles j 
in one day. Govenor Mitlling, attended by the council 
of I’cnnsylvania, came in jiroccssion, and presented 
to the company a sujicrb silk flag, prepared cxjircssly 
for the occasion, and containing tlie arms of Pennsyl- 
vania. About this time Mr. Fitch visited France, 
hoping to introduce his invention into that country. 
This liope was disappointed, owing to the uiihapfiy 
state of France, then plunged in tlie horrors of the 
revolution. On his return to America he made im- 
provements in his boai , but was unable to obtain tlie 
necessary means for perfecting liis invention. Dis- ; 
licartcncd and impo\orished, he abandoned himself for j 
the temporary alleviation of liis distresses to excessive 
indulgence in strong drink, and “retiring to Pittsburg, 
he ended his days by plunging into the Alleghany.” 

llumscy, a native of Virginia, came to London, 
where he was backed by a wealthy American merchant, 
and obtained the support of some enterprising citizens, 
who defrayed the expenses of his experiments. Un- 
fortunately, the death of Bumsey occurred when liis 
steam-boat was nearly completed, after two years 
spent in preparations, but his supporters launched llic 
vessel in February 1793, wlien slie was found capable, 
by repeated trials on the Thames, of attaining the 
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speed of four knots an hour against wind and tide. 
A boat constructed in 1804, by John Cox Stevens, 
propelled by a screw, on the principle of the coinnion 
smoke-jack, travelled with equal velocity, and for a 
short distance maintained even seven miles an hour. 
Mr. Stevens, jun. conducted this vessel from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, thus j>crforming the first 
sen-voyage that was made in any steam-boat. Al- 
though Mr. Stevens spent sixteen ycai-s of iiis life, 
and 20,000 dollars upon his experiments, they never 
yielded him any personal advantage; and Robert 
Fulton died in embarrassed circumstances, though his 
name is the one chiefly associated with the practical 
introduction of steam-boats, and he it was who con- 
structed the first vessel of that class employed for 
public accommodation. 

Fulton’s father was a native of Ayrshire, but he 
was himself born in America. “ JIc was brought up,” 
Mr. Bell says, “ in tlic line of a painter, and was an 
I excellent hand-sketchcr, and likewise a good iriinia- 
! turc painter. He was not brought up an engineer, 
but was employed to come to this country to take 
drawings of our cotton and other machinery ; that led 
him to become a civil ongiiicer, and he was quick in 
his uptake of any thing.” Chancellor Livingstone 
was his great patron, and aided him in building liis 
first boat, which was named tlie Clermont, after the 
chancellor’s country-seat. His succ(!ss drew from 
his biographer, Cadwalladcr Golden, the following mag- 
nificent poetical peroration ; — 

“A bird hatched on the Jfudson will soon people 
the floods of the Wolga; and cygnets descended 
from an American swan will glide along the surface 
I of the Caspian Sea. ’J^lieii the hoary genius of Asia, 

I high-throned upon the peaks of Caucasus, his moist 
I eye glistening while it glances over the ruins of Baby- 
lon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, and Palmyra, shall bow 
with grateful reverence to the inventive spirit of the 
Western World,” 

The first “ American swan,” whose metaphorical 
progeny were to curl their smoke, if not their necks, 

I above the Caspian waters, first sought its native ele- 
i incut oil the liudson River, from the building -yard of 
Charles Brown, in August, 1SU7. After some im- 
provements in the arrangement of the paddles, the 
SI cam-boat built by Ijivingstone and Fulton was 
j advertised to start for Albany from New York on a 
certain afternoon. Fulton’s narrative to Judge Story, 
ill his own words, will best describe this voyage. 
“ When I was building my first steam-boat,” he said, 
*^thc project was viewed by the public at New York 
either with indifference or contempt, as a visionary 
scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but they 
were shy. They listened with patience to my expla- 
nations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on their 
countenances. 1 felt the full force of the lamenta- 
tion of the poet— 

« * Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 

All shun, none aid you, and few uudersiand.’ 

“As I had occasion to pass daily to and from tlie 


building-yard while niy boat was in progress, I have 
often loitered, unknown, near the idle groups of 
strangers gathering in little circles, and heard various 
inquiries as to the object of this new vehicle. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or 
ridicule. The loud laugh rose at my expense; the 
dry jest, the wise calculation of losses and expendi- 
t ure ; tlie dull but endless repetition of ‘ the Fulton 
folly P Never did a single encouraging remark, a 
bright hope, or a warm wisli cross my path. 

“ At length the day arrived when the experiment 
was to be made. To me it w'as a most trying and 
interesting occasion. I wanted many friends to go 
on board and witness the first successful trip. Many 
of them did me the favour to attend, as a matter of 
personal respect ; but it was manifest they did it with 
reluctance, fearing to be partakers of my mortification, 
and not of my triumph. I was well aware that, in 
niy case, there were many reasons to doubt of my 
own success. The machinery was new, and ill-made ; 
many parts of it wTre constructed by mechanics 
unacquainted with such work ; and unexpected difficul- 
ties might reasonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. The moment arrived in 
wliich the word was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on the deck. There was ! 
anxiety mixed with fear among tlicm. They were | 
silent, sad, and weary. 1 read in their looks nothing i 
but disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. The 
signal was given, and tlic boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped, and became immovable. 
To the silence of the preceding moment now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent and agitation, and whispers 
and slirugs. 1 could hear distinctly repeated, ‘1 told 
you so, — it is a foolish scheme. I wish we were well 
out of it.’ I elevated myself upon a platform, and 
addressed the assembly. 1 stated tliat 1 knew not 
wliut was the matter ; but if they would be quiet, and 
indulge me for half an hour, 1 would either go on, or 
abandon the voyage for that time. This short respite 
was conceded without objection. I went below, and 
examined the machinery, and discovered that Die 
cause was a slight malformation of some of the work. 

Ill a short period it was obviated. The boat was put 
again in motion; she continued to move on. All 
were still incredulous ; — none seemed willing to trust 
the evidence of their own senses. We left the fair 
city of New York ; wc passed througli the romantic 
and ever-varying scenery of the Highlands ; we des- 
cried the clustering houses of Albany ; wc reached 
its shores ; yet even then imagination superseded the 
force of fact. It was doubted if it could be done 
ityain, or if in any case, it could be made of any great 
value 

Perhaps the severest struggles of genius are the 
contentious with unsympathisiiig and unreasoning 
incredulity which the sons of science have continually 
to undergo. On Iiis return to New York, Mr. Fulton 
published the following account of bis voyage in 
“The American Citizen,” addressing the editor of that 
jo'iiruul. 
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“ Sm,— I arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in 
the steam-boat from Albany. As the success of my 
experiment gives me great hopes that such boats may, 

; be rendered of great importance to my country, to 
prevent erroneous opinions, and give some satisfaction 
to the friends of useful improvements, you will have 
the goodness to publish the following statement of 
facts ; — 

“I left New York on Monday at 1 o’clock, and 
arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Living- 
stone, at 1 o’clock on Tuesday; — ^time, 24 hours; 
distance 110 miles. On Wednesday, 1 left the Chan- 
cellor’s at 9 in the morning, and arrived at Albany at 
6 in the afternoon ;— distance 40 miles ; time S hours ; 
equal to nearly 5 miles an hour, &c. 

“ (Signed) R. Fulton.” 

Thus this journey of 150 miles was accomplished in 
the space of thirty-three hours, a distance now occu- 
' pying considerably less than ten. The Clermont, 

, or North River, as she was also called, was 130 
I feet in length, and 16^ feet in breadth. The engine, 

I made by Roultoii & Watt, was of ]8-liorse power; 

I the boiler of which was 20 feet long, 7 feet dcc;», and 
8 feet broad; the cylinder being 24 inches in dia- 
meter, and the stroke of the piston 4 feet. She con- 
tinued to run between New York and Albany, and 
was soon crowded with passengers; but the Cler- 
mont was not suiTcred to navigate the Hudson 
unmolested; for the boatmen plying on the stream, 
fearing that the intruder would ultimately supersede 
their slower craft, purposely ri'Oi foul of her, seeking 
to inflict damage; and so persevering were these 
attempts, that the legislature found it necessary to 
enact a law “ to punish, by fine and imprisonment, any 
person who attempted to destroy or injure her.” 
Perhaps the boatmen sought also to retaliate for the 
alarm they suffered on her first appearance, which is 
thus related by C. Golden : — 

“ On her passage from New York to Albany, the 
Clermont excited the astonishment of the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of the river, many of whom had 
never heard even of an engine, much less of a steam- 
boat. She was desenbed by some, who had indis- 
tinctly seen her passing in the night, as a monster 
moving on the waters, defying the winds and tides, 
and breathing flame and smoke. She had the most 
terrific appearance from other vessels whicli were 
navigating the rivet^hen she was making her passage. 
The first steam-boat (as others yet do) used dry pine- 
wood for fuel, which sends forth a column of flame 
several feet above the flue ; and whenever the fire is 
stirred, a shower of sparks fly off, which in the night 
have a brilliant and beautiful appearance. I'his un- 
common light first attracted the attention of the 
crews oi oW\ct vesac\B. Notwitbsiandlng live wind 
and tide were adverse to its approach, they saw with 
astonishment that it was rapidly advancing towards 
them ; and when it came so near as that the noise of 
the machinery and the paddles was heard, the crews, 
in some instances, shrank beneath their decks from 


the terrific sight, and others left their vessels to go on 
shore ; others, again, prostrated themselves, and 
besought Providence to protect them from the 
approach of the horrible monster, which was marching 
on the tides, and lighting its path by the fires which 
it vomited.” 

Fulton was by no means the inventor^ but he was 
the successful introducer of steam-boats. He had 
frequently inspected the Charlotte Dundas of Sym- 
ington, while she was lying at Lock Sixteen; and 
had adopted Symington’s invention. The engine 
itself lie purchased of Messrs. Boulton & Watt, it is 
said under an assumed name : and for the forms and 
proportions of his vessel, he was indebted to the 
calculations of Colonel Bcaufoy. After the Clermont 
there followed in succession from Brown’s Yard, the 
Rariton, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the 
Fire Fly. Before his deatli, wliich look place in 
1S15, Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing steam ! 
navigation introduced in both the old and new 
hemispheres. Tliirty years after his first experiment 
on the Hudson it was computed that 1,300 steam- 
boats had been built in tlie United States, of which 
2G0 liad been lost by various accidents. The first 
explosion, an example since so widely and fearfully 
followed in America, is believed to have occurred in 
the Washington on the Ohio River, in the year ISIG. 

A profound thought, issuing from the secluded 
study of some deep thinker, ofttimes has conferred 
more benefits upon the world than the life-perform- 
ances of its most energetic actors. Yet to a casual 
observer the quiet scholar would be an object of 
incomparably inferior interest to the successful practi- 
tioner. So Symington’s Charlotte Dundns, layed up at 
Lock Sixteen, might liavo been regarded by careless 
spectators as a useless abortion. This vessel was, 
however, the germ of steam navigation in America as 
well as in Europe. We liave seen that the first 
practical American steam-vessel, the Clermont, origh 
naied in Fulton’s inspection of the Charlotte Dundas, 
and in like manner the first boat of this description 
used for the service of the public in Great Britain, 
was built by Bell, after the same model. Indeed, 
Symington’s vessel is pronounced superior in its 
! mechanical arrangements to either Fulton’s Clermont, 

I or Bell’s Comet.” 

It w ould appear that the American was indebted 
to Mr. Bell for the attraction of his attention to his 
successful pursuit. The latter had fruitlessly endea- 
voured to excite the interest of the British Govem- 
nicnt in his experiments ; first in 1 800, aftenvards in 
1S03, and again in 1813. Conscious of the valuable 
results wliich would accrue from the employment of 
steam as u ship propelling power, ho explained hia 
object to many foreign governments, including that 
i of the United States ; and the last-named govemment, 
when he explained the great utility that steam 1 
navigation would be to them on their rivers, they 1 
appointed Mr. Fulton, as he .states in a letter written, 
in 1624, to John Maciicil, Esq., of Glasgow', to cor- 
respond with him; “so in that way,” he concludes, 
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1 ** the Americans got their insight from your humble 
! servant, Henry Bell.” 

This gentleman, a native of Helensburgh, completed 
his first vessel on the ISth of January, 1812. He 
built it of 40 feet keel, and 10^ feet beam, and fitted 
it with an engine of three horse power. She was 
named the Comet, (because a comet had appeared 
that year, in the north-west part of Scotland,) and 
was established on the Clyde as a passage-boat between 
Glasgow and Greenock. At first the speculation 
did not prove very profitable to the proprietors, the 
expenses being scarcely cleared during the first year ; 
“ for so great,** says Bell, ** was the prejudice against 
steam-boat navigation, by the hue and cry raised by the 
fiy-boat and coach proprietors, that for the first six 
months very few would venture in her. But in the 
course of the winter of 1812, as she had plied all the 
year, she began to gain credit ; as passengers were 
carried twenty-four miles as quick as by the coaches, 

■ and at a third of the expense, besides being warm 
i and comfortable. But even after all, I was a great 
loser that year. In the second year I made her a 
jaunting boat all over the coasts of England, Ireland, 

' and Scotland, to show the public the advantage of 
steam navigation over the other mode of sailing.” 
i The voyage was accomplished in three hours aud 
' a half, and the fares demanded were three shillings 
: for the second, and four for the best cabin. 

After the clRcicncy of the Comet became apparent, 

I the nu mber of travellers speedily increased ; for whereas 
previously eighty up and eighty down formed the 
average number of passengers, four years afterwards, 
as Stuart informs us, “ it was not unusual for five or 
six hundred persons daily to enjoy the healthful 
nmuscinent of a water excursion, aud the enchanting 
beauties of the Clyde.** Emulation w\as soon excited 
by this success in many parts of the kingdom : the 
efficacy of steam-boats was fully established, and they 
quickly multiplied. In 1812 there was “ but one in 
1 the United Kingdom, the solitary Comet : in 1820 
I there were 43; in 1830 there were 315; in 1840 
' they numbered 821?, and in 1848 they had increased 
to 1,100 ; when their aggregate length, it has been 
: calculated, was 125,283 feet ; their aggregate breadth 
! 19,741 feet, their aggregate tonnage 255,371 tons, 
and their aggregate of horse-powder 92,802. Among 
other enterprises, Mr. Lawrence of Brislol introduced 
a steam-boat on the Severn, which he afterw'ards 
conveyed to London, to ply on the Thames ; but met 
with so much opposition from the watermen, who 
dreaded such a powerful rival, that he was compelled 
to withdraw Ids vessel, which was subsequently sent 
to Spain. Obstacles of this nature could no more be 
tolerated on the Thames than on the Hudson ; and 
accordingly Mr. Dawson, who had previously experi- 
mented ill Ireland, established a steam-boat on that 
' river in 1818, to run between London and Gravesend. 
She was named the Margery, and started daily 
from the Dundee Arms, Wapping. Her wheels were 
uncovered, and afforded a famous subject of ridicule 
to the watermen by their tremendous splashing. 


Sometimes by collision these wheels were broken, and 
the vessel was delayed for an ** hour or so,” “ before a 
jury duck-foot could be fitted, and, perhaps, before 
another mile was done, there was anotlier break aud 
another stoppage.’* This steamer was not well sup- 
ported; she had many disadvantages in her con- 
struction, not tlic least of which was “ shooting off,” 
not only steam but boiling water ^ which inflicted 
severe scalds; and after a short trial she was 
abandoned as a failure. The Old Thames, and after- 
wards the Majestic, succeeded the Margery, and 
river steam-boats soon became general. 

Q’hcse earlier ones occupied, it is true, from five to 
seven hours in their transit from London to Gravesend, 
but even this speed was an improvement upon the rates 
achieved by the sailing-boats, which occupied four- 
and-twenty hours, and sometimes a day and a half in 
effecting the voyage. The old “ tilt-bouts *’ arc still 
remembered, which were exactly like the present 
Trinity House ballast-lighters. These “were suc- 
ceeded by the Dundee boats,” as quoted in Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, "which, as fast sailers, were 
the wonder and admiration of all who witnessed the 
improvement. They were, however, of the most in- 
convenient nature, as the passengers were frequently 
not only called upon to embark in the middle of the 
night, i)) order to have the first of the flood, and after 
tacking aud beating about, together with sometimes 
too much wind, sometimes too little wind, or none at 
all, besides being huddled in a low inconvenient cabin, 
were frequently, after being six or eight hours on the 
water, compelled to land at Woolwich, Blackwall, or 
Greenwich, and then have to find their way in the 
best manner they could to the metropolis.** The 
distance (thirty-one miles) is now performed in less 
than an hour and a half. The rate of increase in the 
number of river-stcamors lias been as follows : — In 
1820 there were only four; in 1835 they equalled 
forty-three in number; aud in the present year (1850) 
they have increased to sixty-nine. We learn from a 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle that these 
steamers perform 120 trips daily up and down the 
river, the average number of passengers each run 
being 1,280, and the average amount paid during the 
season iu transit by river steamers exceeding 255,170/. 
These boats have conveyed during the six months this 
year of " the season,** which is supposed to begin on 
Easter Monday, no fewer than 27,955,200 passengers ; 
the amount thus expended, as we have seen, exceeding 
a quarter of a million sterling. Nearly 800 persons 
are now employed in the steam navigation of the 
Thames, and it is calculated that on this river no less 
than 8,280 miles are performed daily by river steam- 
boats. 

In the Tneantime steam navigation has not been 
confined to rivers, Stcaw-vessels were soon adven- 
tured, and with complete success, upon the per- 
formance of dangerous coasting voyages, connecting 
all the chief ports in the kingdom ; and were boldly 
and safely steered across Dover Straits and the Irish 
aud St. George’s Channels. But the noblest triumph 
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is tlie successful navigation of the Atlantic Ocean, 
realizing to some extent that bridge of nations which 
lends such material aid in uniting all countries into 
one nation, one kindred, one tongue. The details of 
this aud other very interesting portions of our history 
must be reserved for a future number. 


TUB HOSE. 

BY R. M. W. 

Live like the rose. So bud, so bloom, — 

In growing beauty live ; 

So sweeten life with the perfume 
That gentle actions give. 

Die like the rose ; that when thou'rt gone, 

Sweet hoppy thoughts of thee. 

Like fragrant rose-leaves, may be strewn 
Upon thy memory. 

♦— 

Mils. DAY OP COMB HILL. 

liY J. M. W. 

“Who is Mrs. Day?” and “Whore is Comb 
Hill?” asks the impatient, go-a-head reader, gifted 
with the new spirit of progress, which dcjsircs to 
arrive at a journey’s end before starting, aud will, in 
no wise, be contented with the old fashion of be- 
ginning all things at the beginning. Patience! 
patience! my volatile friend. You shall learn the 
answer to both those questions in due time. It is, 
indeed, the express business of this present article to 
enlighten you on the subject. 

To begin with the second question — “Where is 
Comb Hill ?” You know, I suppose, the quiet village 
of Liriley. No ? You astonish me ! Well then, of 
course, you know the post-town of Topham. No ? 
How very extraordinary ! What would the Toiiham 
people think, I wonder, if they heard of sucli igno- 
rance? You don’t know the town of Topham ! Vou 
never heard of it in your life ! Well, well ! I would 
advise you to keep that ignorance to yourself when- 
ever you. chance to w'alk through the said town. 
Why, the very cluldren w'ould point the finger at you, 
in scorn, and say, “There’s u fellow that never 
heaved tell of our town. Ain’t he a bit outlandish, I 
expect!” ^ 

As your geographical knowledge is so very limited, 
I am compelled to take a wider range at once, and 
ask you if you ever heard of an English county called 
Kent P Oh ! you iMm heard of that — ^have even been 
into it P Now then, be ])leased to take a map of the 
said county, and somewliere between Greenwich and 
Dover, and between Herne Bay and Seven Oaks, you 
will find the small town of Topham, within six miles 
of which is Linley ; and two miles to the north of Liiiley 
stands Comb Hill. Though the map will show you 
the latitude and longitude of the place, it will give 
you no idea of what it is like. That, I niust endea- 
vour to do. It will be a pleasant task ; for I love 


Linley and Comb Hill, and I should like to make 
other people love them, too. 

Linley is a small village quite unknown to tourists ; 
it is six miles off a turnpike road. The old by-roads 
leading to it are scarcely worthy to be called roads at 
all. I don’t suppose they have been mended for the 
last fifty years. They remind me of the famous 
Scotch couplet, which we give in plain English — 

“ If you had seen these roads before they were made 

You'd hold up your hands and bless Qcncral Wade." 

And they also convince me that there is nothing of 
the nature of an Irish bull in the said couplet, for the 
roads all about Linley are roads before they are made. 
They want making terribly. Any wheeled thing lighter 
or more elegant than a farm waggon, feels the shock of 
the journey to Linley very much. In dry weather, they 
consist of century-old ruts and large flint stones, brist- 
ling up, thick as children in St. James’s Park on a 
Sunday evening; in wet weather, of mud a foot thick, 
and innumerable pools formed by drippings from the 
over-hanging bouglis of the hedges, which arc rarely 
: cut, and when they arc cut, the boughs are left lying 
over the road till they rot away. You may got over 
the ground tolerably well on horsc-back, but in a 
chaise or light carriage, or on foot, progress through 
[ the Linley lanes is not easy. To add to the difficulty 
of those lanes, they arc all up or down hill ; for there 
is no level ground about Linley. The pretty village 
itself lies on a liill in a broad valley. Its situation > 

I is very beautiful, and reminds those familiar with tlie | 
scenery in the north of England of some jilaces in . 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, only the hills me | 
less lofty than the fdls there. The great character- | 
istics of the place arc its secluded, old-world look, 1 
its perfect quiet, and extreme simplicity. The valley 
of Linley is broad and winding — no river passes through 
it; the hills are higli and have the most beautifully bold 
and varied outlines, occasionally gliding imperceptibly 
one into another, and forming new folds in the valley at 
every turn. The soil hereabouts is not rich ; tliere is 
little wood and no water ; the chalky soil is, howcvcj:, 
prolific in wild flowers, which tlirong all tlic hedge- 
rows, and every uiioultivatcd patch of ground, of 
wliich there arc many on the tops of the hills, mingled 
with gorsc and broom, heath and briars ; while tlie 
finely sweeping sides of the hills are covered with 
corn-fields, at this season (the end of July) yellowing 
to the harvest. The barley aiidwhcat on these upland 
ranges do not grow quite so thick and rich as in 
the lower part of Kent, but they are as beautiful to 
look at ; indeed, more beautiful, because you can see 
the wind rush up or down tlie whole of tlie side of a 
steep hill, and bend the graceful cars before it. It is 
a pleasant tiling to stand on the top of a hill, planted 
from top to bottom with oats, and see the slightest 
breeze ripple tlicir surface like the waters of a lake on 
a calm day. This Linley Valley is all one farm, of 
about nine hundred acres. It belongs to Mr. Hichard 
Chester, who manages it himself, and lives in the old 
Linley Court-House, with his family. Linley Court is 
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a strange old place, half farm and half manor-house. 
Straight, ugly, and convenient on one side — ivy- 
grown and ruinous on another — straggling, pictu- 
resque, snug, and home-like on a third. The bosky, 
old-fashioned garden lies on this side of the house ; 
and, separated from it by a low stone w'all, is the 
churchyard, in the midst of which, right opposite 
Mrs. Chester’s parlour-window, rises the ivy-mantled 
tower of the church. When I firet went down on a 
visit to Liulcy Court, I was particularly struck with 
this arrangement of things, and was very fond of 
sitting on the said stone wall, under the shade of the 
huge old yew-tree, in the corner of tlic cliiirchvard. 
The advantages of this position were obvious. I 
commanded the old garden, with^ its thickets of 
sweet-smelling flowers — roses, lilies, honeysuckles, 
jessamine, sweet peas, and clove pinks, which seemed 
to spring up of themselves, in all corners, in the 
greatest luxuriance. I could see into the parlour — 

I ev(;n see myself reflected in the high looking-ghuss 
over the mantelpiece, if I were disposed to lean for- 
ward for that purpose. I could hear the merry voices 
and sweet laughter of Mary and Carey Cliester as they 
went about the house engaged in their ordinary 
domestic employments. 1 could hear lh« younger 
ones, at the far end of the garden, engaged in their 
childish games. Then, i had but to turn my head 
half round, and, from the spacious house, ringing 
with the sounds of life, I was Iraiisportcd, in a 
moment, to the narrow silent liouses of the dead, 
llencath the long, green, sunny grass, 

“ Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Hach in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

I loved in those days to ‘*muso on graves, and worms, I 
and epitaphs — all young people are inclined to be 
“sad as night for very waiitoiincss.” When they 
grow older they And that the sadness of night null 
come unbidden, unwished for ; and that it is no plea- 
sure, any more, to be very wrotclicd. Still, even now, 
that I have grown older, I love to sit on the church- 
yard wall at Linley and listen to tlic domestic sounds 
from the house mingling with the full,solemii,ini5igiuary 
music sent up from tlic silent graves so close at hand. 
And while I listen and muse, (for I can’t call it think- 
ing,) my eye wanders away to the north, wlicre Comb 
Hill rises, capped by what, in this chalky district, is a 
respectable sweep of wood. Prom this seat under 
the yew-tree you have a very good view of Comb Hill : 
and a very fine, bold elevation it is, with its great 
sides rich with waving crops. 

One morning, during a July spent at Linley, I rose 
early, intending to finish a water-colour sketch of Comb 
Hill from my favourite seat, before the heat of the 
day came on. By six o’clock I had established my- 
self, my book, and my colour-box, to my satisfaction, 
and was beginning to work, when 1 thought 1 heard a 
Bob near me. Somewhat startled, I looked round, 
(without rising,) first in the garden and then in the 
churchyard, and could see nothing. Again the sob 
came ; and other sobs, deeper and more convulsive, 


followed. This time I was sure the sound came from 
the churchyard; — from the other side of the yew-treo. 
I shifted my position a little, and then I saW a woman 
on the otlier side of the tree. She knelt beside a 
grave — a child’s grave — which I had often noticed, be- 
cause it was so carefully trimmed. The woman had her 
back turned towards me. She was bowed down, with 
her head nearly resting on the grave; occasionally she 
uttered parts of her prayer aloud, and her voice 
sounded toucliingly pathetic. She was poorly dressed. 
Though I did not recognise her, I concluded she w^as 
one of the villagers, and, feeling that involuntary 
respect which deep grief always inspires, 1 moved 
away gently, and did not return to my place till an 
hour afterwards, when she was gone. At breakfast 
I mentioned the circumstances, and asked if any one 
could conjecture who the poor woman was. I w'as 
told at once that it was “ Mrs. Day, of Comb Hill.” 

“Is that her child,” I asked, “ that is buried 
under the yew-tree ? ” 

“ Yes. It is fifteen years ago since it died,” said 
Mrs. Chester. 

“ Her grief is long-lived. Has she any other 
children?” I asked. 

“ No ; and she never had any but this one. Little 
Alice Day wus nine years old when she died. She 
was an iniclligeut little creature, and the prettiest 
child ill those parts. Her mother almost broke her 
heart when Alice died ; and though she has become 
externally cheerful again, and resigned to her loss, 
yet I have always i bought she has not forgotten tlic 
child. It was about this time in the year she died. 
Indeed, I think this day, the twenty- fourth of July, is 
the anniversary.” 

“ If it is so, mother,” said Carey Chester, “we had 
better put off our intention of going up to Comb Hill 

to-day. We were all going there to show J the 

prospect from Day’s cottage, and we had promised 
the children they were to go too, and have tea with 
Mrs. Day under the great wuliiut-tree.” 

“ I certainly think you had better defer your visit 

for a day or two, after what J tells us she saw 

this morning. Go on Monday; Mrs. -Day will be 
glad to sec you all, especially the little ones.” 

When the important Monday arrived, I was i/p in 
the history of the Days. John Dfiy was the owner ot 
a small farm on Comb Hill, called by that name. 
Sixty acres of freehold elevated him above the rank 
of labourer, though lie laboured hard enough, nearly 
ail the year round, on his little estate. He was very 
industrious, and chose for his wife a young w'onian 
who had lived as a housemaid with Mrs. Cliester when 
she was first married. Sarah was a jcw'el of a wife, 
as John Day soon discovered. She was affecLionate, 
good-tempered, and sensible; thrifty, active, and a 
capital manager. When they had a thriving, healthy 
girl, there were no people in all Kent happier than 
John Day and his wife; now, though they were a 
much sadder couple than formerly, they were believed 
to be contented. They lived alone in their cottage 
upon Comb Hill Farm, far away from any habitation ; 
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thcf seldom saw any one but the two men who 

1 worked for them, and tlie girl who helped Mrs. Day 
^ in \ier dairy and house work. 

It was a fine afternoon when we set off to go to 
Comb Hill Farm. The sky was cloudy, which wm 
a great relief from the burning heat of the sun. I 
and one of the little girls, who were not considered 
capable of walking so far, without being knocked up 
at tlic end of tlic journey, were mounted upon ponies. 
The others, Mary and Carey, William and llichard, 
Phoebe and Jack, with their eldest brother Charles 
armed with a thick stick, to keep us all in order, as 
he said, were to walk. We were a merry party, and 
the elder portion soon got into some pleasant talk 
about travelling, and foreign countries, and celebrated 
mountains and lakes. I, however, did not take part 
in it long, for my attention was irresistibly attracted 
to the beautiful scene around. When wc left 
Linley Court, the old road first went down a hill, and 
then began to ascend again; which the reader will not 
think very surprising, as I have already informed him 
that the place w^as built on a hill in the midst of a 
valley, and that consequently every road from it must 
first go down a hill, and then up another. This 
ascending road was overshadowed by tall, impending 
hedges, for the first half mile ; and nothing could be 
seen but the lovely greenery on each side, and the 
profusion of wild flowers, which the children, as usual, 

! stopped to gjither by handsfull. At last we came o\it 
on the edge of a wide piece of upland common, from 
which there was a beautiful view of part of the 
valley. Over this common our grass-grown road lay. 
Even a stranger in these parts could have found out 
the roe/if, by the deep cart ruts in it ; but in nothing 
else did it differ from the rough stony grass land of 
the common. Higher and Jiigher w'c went, and every 
five minutes I gave my pony a rest that I might look 
behind me, over the gradually widening landscape. 
Hills behind hills seemed to be piled up in every 
direction, as far as the eye could reach. Near at 
hand, just below us, lay Linley village, vvilh its church 
and court-house, nestling, as it seemed, in the deepest 
part of the valley. At last wc Jiad reached the edge 
of the wood which skirted the top of the fine iiill ; 
and before wc plunged into the narrow road which 
led through part of it, to the house which was our 
destination, we all turned to look back again. All 
the Chester fa[||ily, unlike many people bom and bred 
in the country, had a full appreciation of the beauties 
of nature which surrounded them, and 1 heard little 
Kitty, who was ten, tell little Jack, who was nine 
years old, that she liked this prospect better than the 
famous one from Blue Bell Hill between Maidstonc'and 
llochester, which she had seen the week before. When 
I asked her why she liked it best, she said, ** Oh ! 
for a great many reasons.” First, because “ home was 
in it then again, “ because it did not look as if any 
one had tried to make it look pretty, as the Blue Bell 
Hill vj|^ did.” Then “ she liked this best because 
there ^re so few houses to be seen;” she “liked 
to see nothing but beautiful hills* like those, with 


sheep on them, or great fields of com.” Lastly, 

“ she liked this view because she always saw it when 
she went to see dear Mrs. Day.” 

I did hot think Kitty’s reasons so bad ; — ^although 
Charles patted her on the shoulder compassionately, 
and said, “ Well, well, Kitty ! Let us live in hope 
that you may be able to give something like a reason 
for a preference some day.” 

Kitty was quite satisfied with her reasons; — and 
pushing her pony close to mine, said she hoped I wab 
so too. This Comb Wood, although in nothing like 
an American primeval forest, gave me the idea of 
great antiquity. The trees were none of them lofty 
or large ; they were, for the most part, of stunted ! 
growth, gnarled jnd fantastic, sending out all their j 
strength on one side, and leaving the other withered 
and twigless. Their knotted entangled boughs, their 
moss-covered trunks, and roots JiaJf bare of earth, 
looked very old ; as if they had lived in their deformed 
state, beyond tlie length of life of more favoured, full- [ 
grorni trees. Ferns grew in profusion, and to a | 
good height here, “ muffling the feet ” of the old oaks j 
and elms. I’hc wood was very dark and cool, and i 
the smell of the ferns and the underwood was delicious, \ 
as w^e wciW, slowly through it. No sound of birds 
was heard ; it W'as too early in the afternoon, and too 
late in the year. No sound of brook or bubbling 
stream was there ; — all was still, solemnly still, in that 
old wood ; — and as we pass through, we look on this 
side and on that, in silence ; or, if we spoke, we spoke 
in a subdued tone, as if there were a sort of sanctity 
in this leafy solitude. We had gone on for a quarter 
of a mile when the trees became fe\ver, it was lighter, 
and the air blew on our faces again more freely. 

“ Here wc are, at the beginning of Day's farm,” 
said Charles Chester, who led the way, and my pony, 
lest it should stumble in the dark wood. 

Wc were now fairly out of the wood ; but its still | 
seclusion was not gone. There were some fields of 
corn, a small meadow with some pretty cows feeding, i 
a fine old orchard full of apple and cherry trees ; and , 
in the midst of this little farm stood a little house, , 
sheltered by a large tree ; — the very walnut tree under 
which we were to lake tea, and of the fruitfulness of 
which I had heard such marvels. How, last year, John ■ 
Day had gathered forty sieves for pickling, and then , 
left more than as many again to ripen. It was famous | 
through all the country round, was John Day’s walnut , 
tree. Our party made for the house. Some of the 
younger ones ran on first, to give notice of our coming, ! 
and brought out Mrs. Day to meet us. She was the | 
same person I had seen weeping in the churchyaid. ' 
Now she looked somewhat different. Her gown, 
instead of being of cotton, was of black stuff, her cap 
and muslin kerchief were as white as soft water and 
pure air would make them ; she had a little black and 
grey shawl pinned crosswise over her breast, and over 
the ends of it was tied a white holland apron. Her 
dress was highly characteristic. Neat, clean, and 
witliout any shadow of adornment, or of indication 
that any changes in fashion came under her notice. 
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Now that I could see her face, I admired it. She was 
upwards of fifty, and though she looked older, tliere 
! a great deal of activity and vigour about her. 
Her blue eye was dimmed, but was full of intelligence; 
the hair was grey, and the face was pale, but not 
much withered ; — and the mouth had nothing of the 
coarseness wiiich I had observed among the older men 
and women of the labouring class in this part of Kent. 
Mrs. Day bad a pure Saxon look and expression. 
She did not abound in words, which is also another 
Saxon point of cliai-acter;— but it is very likely it 
was a habit acquired from living so much alone, 
in a situation wheno nothing new ever happened ; — 
and so there was notliing to talk about. She looked 
pleased to see her “young mistresses,” as slic 'called 
Mary and Carey |tand brighteued all over with pleasure 
when she was suiTOunded by a group of clamorous 
children. 

“How do you do?” — “Did you expect us?” 
“Mamma sent a cake — has it come?” “We want 
to have tea under the walnut-tree, Mrs. Day.” “Ah ! 
may wc make a fire and boil the koiilc out here?” 
“Oh 1 Mary, Mary, she says wc may ; and that we 
may have the little tea-things out.” “ Oh ! what 
a dear, kind old creature she is ! ” And the little 
things fell to junij)iiig round Mrs. Day, and kissing 
her after the manner of young human beings when 
they have got what their hearls arc s(5t on. 

Mrs. Day welcomed me with the courtesy of a kind 
heart, and led me into her house, that 1 might sit 
down to rest. There was a small garden imme- 
diately round tlic cottage, and this was literally 
crammed with fiowers. Tliey were not of rare kinds, 
but they were fine, and so closely planted, that the 
garden looked like a small floNver show, —one vjirie- 
guted mass of colour, Mrs. Day seemed pleased to 
have her garden commented on. 

“ 1 wisli you hud come up here a week ago, ladies. 
N(»\v, all my best flowers are going oft'. Here is one 
damask rose-tree, ma’am ; isn’t tliat a line one ? I 
can’t count the roses; and see what a many more 
buds there are to come out. 1 shall have some very 
fine cariiatioiis out in a day or two.” 

As 1 looked round, I cast my eye upon a small 
square piece of ground under one of the windows, 
which was more briiliunt than the rest ; in the midst 
was a white rose-tree, still in flower. Carey Chester 
stopped me as 1 was about to make some remark on 
this. 

“ Don’t say any thing about that. It was her little 
girl’s garden, and she still takes more pains with that 
than with all the rest of the garden ])ut together. If 
she likes you, she will, perhaps, give you a rose from 
Alice’s tree. It will be a great mark of favour.” 

Mrs. Day led the way into her cottage. There was 
a passage paved with red-brick, which led straight 
through the house. On one side of this passage, a 
door opened into wlmt Mrs; Day called her best room, 
and on the other side w'as a door which opened into 
the kitchen. As there was an old sofa in the best 
room, and as it ms the best room, 1 was made to go 


there to rest. Not that I was in the least tired, but 
everybody chose to fancy I was. When Mrs. Day had 
established me to her satisfaction on the sofa, the 
children came tumbling over the uneven bricks of the 
passage, asking where they were to put their hats and 
gloves, and what they could do towards getting tea 
ready. A door in the best room was opened, which 
I had thought was a closet-door, and displayed an 
upward staircase. As the eliildrcn expressed a wish 
to go up atairs, and see what there was new, since 
they were there last, Mrs. Day took them up ; and 1 
heard their little feet and their merry voices over 
head for some moments ; then they came down again, 
and Mrs. Day in the midst of them, carrying Kitty in 
her arms. 

“ Now, yon must get out the playthings, dear Mrs. 
Day,” said Kitty — “ I know where they arc. They 
are in that thing,” pointing to an old walnut-wood 
book-ease. “Wc only w’ant to look at them, you 
know ; and then you must tell us about little Alice 
again. I love to hear of her.” And the ))retty over- 
indulged darling pointed her little white finger at the 
book-case, and then looked coaxingly in Mrs. Day’s 
face. Mrs. Day could not resist that look ; but began 
feeling in her pocket immediately for a bunch of keys, 
and selecting one, she put it into the lock of the book- 
case. The door was opened, and displayed, carefully 
arranged, the mother’s treasure — her dead child’s 
playthings. There were the little tcu-thiiigs all in n 
row. These were taken out, and put on a table, to 
the great delight of the children. There was a wax 
doll all discoloured, and with its face sadly cracked, 
that lay in a doll’s cradle. Tiic children looked at 
this with reverent, half-dismayed faces. They did not 
quite understand what it was die ; but they knew 
that Alice had been like themselves, a great many 
years: before ; that she took great pride and pleasure 
in her doll ; and that she had never lived to be a 
woman ; but had died when she was nine years old, 
uud was buried under the ycw-trcc. • Then there was 
a little wooden cart she had hud given her, when she 
was two years old, by their own mamma ; and a box 
of Tonbridge-ware toys. Mrs. Day took the lid off, 
for them to see, but she would not let them toucli one 
of the things inside, because little Alice had last put 
them in, with her own hands. There w'as a little 
thimble and a housewife and a pair of scissors ; and 
there was a Bible and prayer-book. All these things 
Mrs. Day held in her own bauds, while the children 
stood ill a group round her, and asked their simple j 
questions about how long Alice had this or that, in a j 
whisper. It seemed as if they half fancied she was . 
near, and might hear them. At last everything had 
been seen and talked of; — ^Mrs. Day closed the 
book-case once more ; and tlicy all went slowly out 
into the garden, leaving me to meditate on what I hod , 
seen. In less than ten minutes I heard a loud shout ! 
of young voices under the walnut-tree, and, peeping | 
out at the window, I saw Mrs. Day giving little Jack i 
a ride on her back. She looked as if the presence of | 
chiJdrencould always make her gay. Finding that my 
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proper companions had disappeared, 1 got up and 
stole into the kitchen, 'which 1 liked much better than 
the best room. It was small, low, and scrupulously 
clean. It had a wide, projecting chimney, in which 
no fire was, nor had been all that summer, if I was to 
judge by the brightness of the bars, and the gorgeous 
beau-pot of double poppies, which filled up the space 
within them. Tlicre w^re two old arm-chairs, beside 
the fire-place, under the chimney. I had to stoop my 
head to sit dow'ii in one of these chairs ; beside it was 
n little round table, on which lay an old Bible, Mrs. 
Day’s spectacles, a thimble, and some thread ; and in 
a little recess in the w'all, beside the fire, a few old 
books of a religious nature, — “ The Wliole Duty of 
Man,” “ Blair’s Sermon’s,” “ Ilcrvey’s Meditations.” 

I got out from the cliimncy-inglc again, and ex- 
amined one or two plants in pots, which stood in the 
j room. These were a small orange-tree, a fine geranium, 
a calceolaria, and a cineraria. These looked as if she 
had bestowed much pains upon them. On the widls 
were some strange, old, coloured engravings, repre- 
senting Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, as female 
figures, in the most wonderful costumes, and with 
singular attendants, selected from tlic wildest beasts. 
There w'as an old telescope supported by tw'o iron 
nails in the w'all ; then* was also a tall, narrow looking- 
glass, hung, slantintjdicula)\ on the wall. Over the 
low-browed chimney was a shelf, and on tliis were 
ranged a few bright brass candlesticks, a spice-box, a 
tobacco-box, and a flour-dredger. The floor was 
covered with a patched carpet, the windows Inad little 
dimity curtains; there was a walnut-wood bureau, 
and a table of the same wood. I could sec no signs 
of any kitchen w'ork ever being performed there. 
Upon further investigation of the premis(;s, 1 found 
Ann, a stout girl who was Mrs. Day’s nuiid, domes- 
I ticated in the washhouse, which was a much larger 
I apartment than any other in the house, and did duty 
I as kitchen, and dairy, and scullery. I had scarcely 
got back to my place on the sofa in the best room, 
when Carey and little Kitty came to fetch the cups 
and saucers, and to Itill Ann to carry out the large 
table from the best room. In a few moments we 
were all actively engaged in setting out tlic evening 
meal, under the walnut-tree. I must not forget to 
state that there was a small table as well as a large 
one ; and, that at the small table the small folks sat, 
and drank tea out of the small cups and saucers whicli 
had once belonged to ^ittle Alice. These playthings 
Mrs. Day always brought out when any well-behaved 
children came to see her, though she never allowed 
any one but herself to handle anything else which had 
belonged to her darling. It is said that little Alice 
used to have the little cups placed on a table beside 
her bed during her last illness, and would play at 
having a party to lea; and that just before she died, 
when she knew that she was dying, she told her 
mother to be sure and let any little girls, who came 
to tlie house when slie was dead and buried, make tea in 
those pretty cMs; “ for you know, mother dear, it will 
remind you oRthc happy times I spent with them. 


when you would pretend to be a lady come to take 
tea with me. You must play at that sometimes when 
I am gone.” 

And Mrs. Day played at pretending to be a lady 
come to take tea with Kitty that evening, and though 
she looked pale at first, and the tears were in her 
eyes, yet Kitty and Jack played such odd tricks, and 
said so many droll things, that her bitter recollections 
passed away. Mary Chester presided at the large 
tea-table, and made tea for us grown-up people, 
while Mrs. Day sat with the children. 

“ Look at her,” whispered Charles ; “ is Pascal’s 
aphorism applicable to her, ‘ Pen de chose nous console 
pareeque peu de chose nous afflige * or would you say 
rather, ‘Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning ?* ” 

“ I would say neither. Pascal’s mot is a little too 
contemptuous of human nature, and the ‘weeping 
that enduretb for a night ’ designates a sorrow of a 
short and violent iiatnre ; not one like this, which has 
endured for fifieen years. It is out of the very doptljs i 
of the grief wliich has endured so long, that Mrs. Day | 
can take part in the joy of children, and this joy is j 
indeed but the inversion of her grief. She is evidently - 
a woman whose heart would have been ‘ too happy in 
its happiness,’ had she been the mother of many 
children. God saw fit to deprive her of her only one, ! 
and she bus learned to be resigned to His will, even 
while the sorrow lias clouded her life. Let us go and 
talk with her. It must be good for all of us to 
converse willi such a being. She looks like a truly 
good woman.” 

“ She is what she looks like,” said Charles ; “ her i 
husband told my father once, that ‘ her price is above ' 
rubies,* and tliat ‘ he verily believed God liad taken i 
her child away from her to try her spirit, and sec ' 
whether it would become rebellious; that there ! 
never was a woman who put more control upon her i 
feelings ; not even before him, in the first year after \ 
her loss, would she weep aloud for little Alice.’ ” I 

I thought of the passionate subs and the fervent 
prayers which 1 had heard uttered under the ycw'-trcc 
over the grave, a few days before, and I could not but ; 
respect the woman whose heart w^as so steadfast, that 
even the sorrow of years long passed by, lived within ' 
her, and became a bond of union between her and God. | 

"When our evening meal was finislied, we sent the | 
little ones to play in the orchard, while we sat round i 
our hostess, under the walnut-tree, and she told us | 
many a simple talc, stored in her mind during the | 
fifty ycai’s of licr life ; talcs of which slie knew tlie 1 
actors ; often, indeed, she was an actor in them her- 
self. They were all, or chiefly, about Linley folks ; 
and many of them were about children wlio died 
young. Children seemed ever dearer to her heart 
than adults. With what tenderness she spoke of 
them ; how she loved to repeat their clever sayings 
and descant on their pretty ways ! She was a real 
“ Children’s Friend,” and w^as in high favour with all 
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the young folks for five miles round. About eight 
o'clock she rose and said, ** Now, ladies, I must go 
and see that my John's supper is ready. Ann some- 
times forgets it, and he will be home soon, 1 expect. 
He's had a long day over the hill getting in tlic oats. 

“ We had better think of returning, now,” said 
Mary, when she liad gone. ” Old Day and his wife 
go to bed at half-])ast eight; and we will not in- 
fringe on their habits. William, will you sec about 
the ponies ; and you, Richard, will you bring the 
children to the house ?” 

The children grumbled a little, after their childish 
fashion, at being obliged to go away so early. They 
are wont to believe that pleasure will or ought to last 
for ever. Before we left, John Day came home; a 
hale, fresh-colouSAi old man, with a steady, pleasant 
countenance. He greeted us all heartily tind respect- 
fully, said he was “glad we had kept his old woman 
company while he was away ;*’ that “ the days was 
long and lonesome to her, biding all day in the house 
by herself.” 

“ But I don't bide in the house all day, John,” re- 
plied his wife; " or how would we have such a gar- 
den ?” and she looked at her flowers wiih pride. 

“ Ah ! that's true ; she’s a fine hand at a garden, 
isn’t she, Mr. Charles ? She’s so uncommon fond of 
it, that I mind one day last summer, corning home, 
as 1 have now, after a tired day, she'd been trimming 
that white rose-tree, and she had clean forgot my 
j supper. But that’s the only time she ever neglected 
her duty to me,” and he smiled and looked at her 
affectionately. Mrs. Day turned away with a pleased 
sirule, and gathered one or two beautiful roses from 
the said tree , — Little Alicey as she called it, — and gave 
one to each of the ladies, with a kind “ God bless 
you!” and a whispered word, “If ye ever have a 
little one, put the dried leaves of this flower under its 
first pillow, and think of Sarah Day, of Comb Hill. 
It may bring you good luck, and can do you no harm.” 

I “What a singular request !” I said to Mary, as we 
I went through the dark wood on our way home. “ She 
I is not at all a person 1 should have suspected of 
I having strong feelings, a poetical temperament, and a 
*' pet supeu'stition. She looks so quiet, calm, and jog- 
trot. ]f I had not seen her in the churchyard, and 
afterwards in licr own garden, and in the midst of 
these children, 1 should have said she was nothing at 
all remarkable.” 

“Do you think her remarkable now?” inquired 
one of the young men. 

“ Yes, I do ; and I begin to think the Linley Valley 
and the surrounding hills have none but remarkable 
inhabitants. I have seen only a glimpse of Mrs. Day, 
and out of that glimpse Wordsworth could have made 
a poem. She is a strong, pure, gentle woman. ] low 
far superior to a dozen women of her age who pass 
through my mind at this moment! votaries of the 
world, whose only object in life seems to be to keep 
up a semblance of a foolish youth I who have done 
nothing useful — whose mind is frittered away iu 


vanity— and who would probably look down upon 
Mrs. Day as upon an inferior. Yet they go to church 
on Sundays as she docs. Oh I not as she docs. She 
goes there to look on the face of the living < God, and 
she sees it ; they go there to look at tJie congrega- 
tion and licar the preacher ; and that is all ihe^ see 
and hear.” 

Charles Chester quoted from George Herbert's 
“ Temple ” — 

“ He that desires to see 
The face of God, in his religion must 
Sincere, entire, constant, and humble be.” 

That is it,” I said. “ It is because she has led 
an active, useful life in the sphere iu which she was 
born; and in her religion is 'sincere, entire, constant 
and humble ;’ it is on this account that she is better 
than many women, than most women ; it is on this 
account that she gains love and honour from all ; for, 
indeed, virtue is the only noble, honourable, and lovely 
thing.” 

“ There arc not many Mrs. Days in the world I” 
exclaimed Carey, as we emerged from the wood upon 
the o])en space on the top of the hill, and looked 
down upon Linley village, half hidden in mist. 

! “ No ; but that is the very reason wJ»y we should 

all do our best to increase their number. Precept 
and example have not lost their eflicacy in human 
nature,” said Charles, gravely. 

“ We may increase the number of women like Mrs. 
Day, perhaps ; but we cannot increase the number of 
hills like this, Charles,” said I. “ As 1 have been 
here once, and seen both Mrs. Day and Comb Hill, 
you may be sure I shall find my way up hither again.” 

“ See how slowly the mist is curling up from that 
end of the valley, and how fast the sun seems to be 
going down,” said Mary. " We must not linger, or 
it will be dark before we get home.” | 

“ Come, cJiildren, now l^or a run,” cried Richard ; i 
and away they all went down the hill, leaving Mary, I 
Kitty and me with Charles. We went on slowly but | 
steadily, and talked of Mrs. Day and her unassuming ; 
character, and her uneventful life, all the way home. | 

Ever since that evening, when I read or hear of ! 
simple goodness in a woman, which makes itself felt | 
in the mere presence, and brings a blessing with j 
it, on all occasions, I remember Mrs. Day of Comb | 
Hill, and try to lecall her still eyes and her peaceful, |l 
unworldly look ; and I say to myself, “ So looked this i 
or that woman ” whose goodness has become famous. 
She is sister iu spirit to Mrs. Day of Comb Hill. 

In the sciences every one has so much as he really 
knows and comprehends ; what he believes only, and 
takes upon trust, are but shreds; which, however 
well in the whole piece, make no considerable addition 
to his slock who gathered them. Such borrowed 
wealth, like fairy money, though it were gold in the 
hand from which he received it, will be but leaves and 
dust when he comes to use it. — Locke on the Under- 
slandingy book i. c. iv. § 23. 
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ll LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS.' 

1 ] Mbs. JiMESOK has written mucli and ably on 
anient Art,-*on that portion of it| at leasts wbicb is 
associated with the past ages of Christianity; her 
i knowledge has been acquired by very exteuMvo reading, 
' and she has become intimately acquainted with the 
I most curious and the best works of art, by frequent 
, visits to the most famous collections tlirougliout 
Europe. She writes not only learnedly, but eloquently ; 
takes a broad, comprehensive, and liberal view of the 
subject in hand, and irresistibly compels her readers 
onward in the pursuit of a llieme, which, under less 
pleasant and skilful guidance, would possibly possess 
little attraction, even iu these days of almost universal 
erudition. 

And when wc consider the intimate relationship 
that formerly existed betw een Christianity and Art, — 

; how, notwithstanding the obscurity which surrounded 
, both, they pixigressed together, and, wc will go so far 
< as to say, assisted each other through a long period of 
! darkness, till the light of the lleforination showed a 
j new starting-point for their future career, and each 
pursued a course distinct from, and independent of, 
j the other ; — when this, w'c say, is considered, it docs 
I seem strange that men slioiild regard the records of 
! those periods, even witli all their supcrstitlou and 
fanaticism, as little better than “ old wives* tales,*’ and 
i unworthy the notice of thinking and rational beings. 

It should, however, always be borne in mind, that, iu 
, the days w'heu the followers of a pure religion- 
debased as it undoubtedly too often was by ignorance 
; and imposition — evoked the aid of art to promulgate 
I its tenets and eiilorce its practice, there w as scarcely 
I any other cliunucl through which this object could be 
attained : education was restricted to the cell and the 
cloister ; hooks wxtc unknown beyond the walls of the 
monastery and the convent ; oral teaching, even wdieu 
e.Kcrciscd, had little poNver to convert, because the 
minds of the multitude w'crc unprepared for its 
reception; there remained then no other means by 
which they could be so effectually taught the charities 
of life, and see exemplified the virtues of the religion 
they professed, as by symbolical representations ; for 
the eye may be easily made the medium of communi- 
cation to the understanding and the heart, wdicu they 
can comprehend and feel no other. Hence the 
priesthood of former ages were glad to avail them- 
selves of Ihe^issistance of the artist in working out 
their objects; and hence tiicir churches and ecclesias- 
tical edifices w'crc filled with pictures of saints, and 
martyrs, and lioly men, undergoing the trials and 
afflictions which gave them a title to the crown of 
immortality. It W'as just the same spirit that led the 
most polished nations of antiquity — the rulers of 
Greece aud Home — to place their heroes on the roll 
of heatlicn mythology, and summon the worshippers to 
temples rcoi'cd to the honour of mortal divinities; 

(1) MLegendaof the Mouastic Orders, as Represented in the Fine 
Arts, worming the Secniid Series uf Sacred and Legendary Art." 
Jiy Mra. Jameson. Londuti, Longman & Co. 


where the deeds of the mighty were sung in poBans, ' 
and offerings were cxultingly laid oii tlie altars of 
sacrifice. Aud thus the ministers of the simple, 
unostentatious religion of Christ, while openly rejecting ; 
Polytheism, unquestionably favoured its practice — iu i 

many cases without any unworthy or insincere motive ,| 
— by appealing to the senses of a rude and credulous , 
people, and “ making them gods who are not gods.” | 

We trust to be acquitted of all sujicrstitious and i 
irreverent feeling, — of all sympathy with the absurd i 
uses and doctrines of the Komanists, — if we express j 
our agreement with Mrs. Jameson's opinion, that the ; 
poetical and traditional saints of the early ages of tliat ; 
church ought to have, even for those who dissent from ! 
it, a deep and lasting interest. For, she says, in ' 
speaking of them as tliey arc represlhted in art : — 

Where the information has been, through ignorance i 
or incapacity, most impcrfecl and inadequate, it is still 
consecrated through its original purpose, and through ! 
its relation to w'hat wc hold to be most sacred, most 
venerable, most beautiful, aud most gracious, on earth 
or in heaven. Therefore the angels still hover before , 
us with shining, wind swift wings, as links between ibe ! 
terrestrial and the celestial ; therefore evangelists and | 
apostles arc still enthroned as the lepositaries of truth ; j 
the fathers and confessors of the Church still stand robed I 
in authority as dispensers of a diviner wisdom: the 
martyrs, palm-sccptred. sliow us what once was sufiered, 
and could again be sufiered, for truth and rigbteousness’ 
sake; tbo glorified penitents still hold out a blessed 
hope to those who, in sinning, have loved much ; the 
virgin patronesses still represent to us the Christian 
ideal of womanhood in its purity and its power. The 
image might be defective, hut to our foreiuthers it be- 
came gracious and sanctified through the suggestion, at 
least, of all they could conceive of holiest, brightest, and 
best. The lesson conveyed, cither by example or pic- 
tured parable, was always intelligible, and, in the bauds 
of great and sincere artists, irresistibly impressive and 
attractive. To us, therefore, in these later times, such 
representations are worthy of reverent study, for the 
sake of their own beauty, or for the sake of the spirit of 
love and faith iu which they were created." I 

There is, we sliould presume, nothing in this 
argument to excite controvers}', aud yet we can 
readily imagine it might prove a cause of offence. | 
But the religious faith of any community, however, in , 
one’s own opinion, removed from the right path, is | 
entitled to respect, simply because it is a religious ! 
faith, and therefore an acknowledgment of a superior | 
Being whose attributes arc wisdom and goodness. | 
We may reject their creed, we may deplore their 1 
errors, we may deride their mummeries, we may 
labour earnestly for tlicir conversion ; but wc have no 
right to doubt the honesty and sincerity of their 
hearts, nor should we refuse tlicm the testimony of 
admiration for their zeal, though that zeal be 
“ witliout knowledge.” It must moreover be borne in 
mind, that if the outward religious ceremonies of the 
Homisli church glittered with vain and empty pageantry 
so as to become almost a religion of sights and sounds, 
there were, at the successive periods of which Mrs. 
Jameson writes, thousands who knew little of its 
outward show, and worshipped at lowly aud veiy 
humble slmincs. These had little else to support 
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them m their faith than the testimony of their con- 
sciences to truths taught by men as humble as 
themselves, and as far removed from the pomp and 
splendour of vast ecclesiastical establishments. What 
would be the purpose here of imposition ? And is there 
notliing to be learned from the examples which have 
come down to us, of their patience, and meekness, 
and gentleness, and purity of life ? It seems a great 
pity that writers of the present day— a day whose 
watchword is “ liberty ” in all things — should be called 
upon to defend themselves from the charge of disciple- 
ship, even when writing a history of facts almost 
without a comment. Mrs. Jameson’s former work on 
“ Sacred and Legendary Art ” — to which, by the way, 
the volume now under review is a necessary sequel — 
has subjected her to the accusation of having spoiled 
her book by making it liomam Catholic. This is her 
reply 

But I am not a Eoman Catholic : — how, therefore, 
could I honestly write in the love of thought, feeling, 
conviction, natural and becoming in one of that faith % 
1 have had to tread what all will allow to bo difficult 
and dangerous ground. How was this to bo dono safely, 
and without offence, easily given in these days 1 Not, 
surely, by swerving to the right and to the left ; — not by 
the affectation of candour; — not by leaving wholly aside 
aspects of character and morals which this department 
of the fine arts, the representations of monastic life, 
necessarily place before us. There was only one way in 
which the task undertaken could be achieved in a right 
spirit — by going straight forward, according to the best 
lights I had, and saying what appeared to me the truth, 
as far as my subject required it ; and my subject— let 
me repeat it here — is artistic and sestlictic, not religious. 
This is too much of egotism, but it has become necessary 
to avoid ambiguity. 1 will only add that, as from the 
beginning to the end of this book there is not one word 
false to my own faith — my own feelings ; so 1 truly hope 
there is not one word which can give offence to the 
earnest and devout reader of any persuasion : — if there 
be, I am sorry ; — what can I say more l” 

Mrs. Jameson’s volumes have been written, not 
I with the view of offering an apology for monachism, 

I but to show how the works of the great masters of art 
! who owe their fame to this often vilified system may 
be rightly interpreted. Painting, as wc have before 
observed, was one of the means employed to bring the 
I mind of man into obedience to the rule of faith, and 
a powerful engine it became, when proceeding from a 
mind enthusiastically imbued with the spirit of its 
theme. Every one knows, by his own experience, 
what impression a fine picture, whatever its subject, 
leaves on the memory, and how the recollection of it 
will cling to us— imperfect it may be, like some flitting 
shadow — long after it has passed before the eyes. It 
is not to be wondered at then, that nations who were 
sitting in comparative darkness while yet removed but 
a short distance from the great fountain of light 
which broke forth at the Christian epoch, and whose 
ears had heard some faint echoes of the miracles then 
performed, and of the persecutions and martyrdoms 
I which the intervening periods had witnessed, should 
regard with awe and veneration the pictured repre- 
sentations of those who had ** fought the fight of 
faith,” and of their actions. And if monachism had 
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done nothing more than record these deeds, and 
preserve them from perishing, it would be entitled to ■ 
the gratitude of every succeeding generation of 
Christian men — certainly of evei^ lover of art. But 
monachism did more than this : there is not a blessing 
which we of the enliglitened nineteenth century enjoy 
—there is nothing of which we are proud — ^thatwe do 
not owe, either directly or indirectly, to it. We ' 
are no apologists for this system ; we should gi-ieve — 
heartily — to sec it prevailing again; but wc cannot 
shut our eyes to facts, and we must speak justly of : 
these facts. The mciitui darkness which covered the 
civilised world after the barbaric hordes of Alario and 
Attila had passed over its surface, might have existed . 
until now, had not the few followers of Christianity, | 
forming themselves into monastic institutions — at , 
first “no bigger than a man’s hand,” but afterwards ! 
swelling and spreading over the earth— kept alive ! 
some sparks of intelligence and vitality. True, they | 
were for a long period concealed ; the gems lay hid in | 
obscure and far-away places; there was “neither voice ' 
nor language,” for many years, to tell of their existence; 
the Goth and the Hun, like the lava from the fiery 
mountain upon Herculaneum, had overspread all that 
was beautiful, and bright, and excellent; but they 
were still living, and ready to come forth with renewed 
splendour when the fitting time had arrived for their 
reappearance. Let us sec how eloquently Mrs. Jameson 
writes on this subject. 

“ Monachism in art., taken in a large sense, is histo- 
rically interesting, as the expression of a most important 
era of human culture. We are outliving the gross preju- 
dices which once represented the life of the^ cloister as 
being from first to last a life of laziness and imposture : 
we know that, but for the monks, the light of liberty, 
and literature, and science, had been for ever extin- 
guished ; and that, for six centuries, there existed, for 
the thoughtful, the gentle, the inquiring, the devout 
spirit, no peace, no security, no home but the cloister. 
There, learning trimmed her lamp ; there, contempla- 
tion pruned her wings ; there, the traditions of art, pre- 
served from age to age by lonely and studious men, kept 
alive in form and colour the idea of a beauty beyond I 
that of earth— of a might beyond that of the s})car and 
the shield. — of a divine sympathy with suffering hu- 
manity. To this wc may add a stronger claim on our 
respect and moral sympathies. The protection and the 
better education given to women in these early commu- 
nities; the venerable and distinguished rank assigned , 
to them when, as govemesscs of their order, they be- j 
came in a manner dignitaries of tlio Church ; the intro- 
duction of their beautiful and saintly effigies, clotbe<l 
with all the insignia of sanctity and authority, into the 
decoration of places of worship and books of devotion, — 
did more, perhaps, for the general cause of womanhood 
than all the boasted institutions of chivalry.” 

There is, however, a dark side to this glowing pic- 
ture, but we do not care to hold it up ; nor is our 
authoress, with all her respect for these institutions 
and the dwellers in them, slow in acknowledging tlieir 
errors and failings. She relates a legend to show how 
eager the monks often showed themselves to be — in a 
sly way too— to exalt their own particular 0/der, and 
to advance their own objects, more than those of the 
religion or the morality they professed. It is, as she 
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says, ** a specimen not unworthy of John Runyan, if 
John had been a Dominican friur instead of a Puritan 
tinker — 

“ A certain scholar in the university of Bologna, of 
no good repute, either for his morals or his manners, 
found himself once (it might have been in a dream) in 
a certain meadow not far from the city, and there came | 
on a terrible storm ; and ho fled for refuge until he 
came to a house, where, hnding the door shut, he 
knocked and entreated shelter. And a voice from within 
answered, ‘ I am Justice; 1 dwell here, and this house 
is mine ; but as thou art not just, thou canst not enter 
iu.' The young man ttirned away sorrowfully, and pro- 
ceeding furtner, the rain and the storm beating upon 
him, he came to another house ; and again he knocked 
and entreated shelter:^ and a voice from within replied, 

' 1 am Truth ; I dw^lliere, and this house is mine ; hut 
as thou lovest not truth, thou canst not enter here.' 
And further on he came to another house, and again 
besought to enter ; and a voice from within said, * 1 am 
Peace ; I dw'ell here, and this house is mine ; but as 
there is no peace fur the wicked, and those who fear not 
God, thou canst not enter here.* Then he went on fur- 
ther, being much afUictcd and mortified, and he came 
to another door and knocked timidly, and a voice from 
within answered, ' 1 am Mercy ; I dwell here, and this 
house is mine ; and if thou wouldst escape from this 
fearful tempest, repair quickly to the dwelling of the 
brethren of St. Dominick ; that is the only asylum for 
those who arc truly penitent.' And the scholar failed 
not to do as this vision had commanded, lie took the 
habit of the Order, and lived henceforth an example of 
every virtue." 

With the exception of the last, tlie extracts we 
nave made have been selected from the introduction 

the volume, In which is traced tlie rise aud progress 
ii( monastic iustitutioiis from their earliest establish- 
inent, till the period wJien they may be said to have 
covered the whole of Cliristian Europe, and to have 
had 110 small iniiuriice in the political affairs of every 
country where they prevailed. It was about the 
seveniii century after tiic death of St. Benedict, or in 
ilm thirteenth of the Christian era, that the spirit 
broke forth which has left us — mouldering, and time- 
worn, and despoiled as they are — some of the grandest 
productions of imman genius tliat the world ever saw, 
or most probably will sec ; — catbedrals, abbeys, monas- 
teries, massive in their proportions, exquisite in tlicii 
rich and delicate carvings ;--sculpturcs, rude perhaps 
in comparison with the finished works of the classical 
epochs, but noble, nevertheless, and full of dignity ; — 
pictures, produced indeed in the twilight of art, yet 
evincing tlie depth of huipan feeling and the fervor of 
human faith. To und^siaiid fully the character of 
fliese conceptions, it is necessary to know something 
of tiie causes and results of the state of spiritual ex- 
citement at the period referred to. 

There had been nearly a hundred years of desolating 
vara. The Crusades had upheaved society from its 
depths, as a storm upheaves the ocean, and changed the 
condition of men and nations. Whole provinces were 
left with half their population, whole districts remained 
uncultivated ; whole fismilies, and thoso the highest in 
the land, were extinguished, and the homes of their 
retainers and viumls left desolate. Scarce a hearth in 
Christendom bcAe which there wept not some child- 
1'jss, husband less^opcless woman. A generation sprang 
j up, physically predisposed to a sort of morbid exaltation. 


and powerfully acted on by the revelation of a hitherto 
unseen, unfelt world of woo. In the words of Scripture, 

* men could not stop their ears from hearing of blood, 
nor shut their eyes from seeing of evil.' There was a | 
deep, almost universal, feeling of the presence and the ■ 
burden of sorrow; an awakening of the conscience to | 
wrong pa blind, anxious groping for the right; a sense i 
that what had hitherto sufficed tp humanity would 
suffice no longer. But in the uneasy ferment of men’s 
minds, reli^ous fear took the place of religious hope, | 
and the religious sympathies and aspirations assumed in j 
their excess a disordered and exaggerated form. The 
world was divided between those who sought to comfort 
the affiictions, aud those who aspired to expiate the sins 
I of humanity. To this period we refer the worship of 
Mary Magdalene, the passion for pilgp-images, for 
l)cnancGs, for martyrdoms, for self-immolation to some 
object or some cause lying beyond self. An infusion of 
Orientalism into Western Christianity added a most 
peculiar tinge to the religious enthusiasm of the time, 
a sentiment which survived in the palpable forms of 
art long after the cause had passed away. Pilgrims 
returned from the Holy Land, warriors redeemed from 
captivity among the Arabs and Saracens, brought back 
wild wonders, new superstitions, a more dreamy dread 
of the ever-present invisible, enlarging in the minds of 
men the horizon of the possible, without enlarging that 
of experience. With a more abundant food for the 
fancy, with a larger sphere of action, they remained 
ignorant and wretched. As one, whose dungeon-walls 
have been thrown down by an earthquake in the dead 
of night, gropes and stumbles amid the ruins, and 
knows not, till the dawn comes, how to estimate his 
own freedom, how to use his recovered powers, — thus it 
was with the people. But what was dark misery and 
bewilderment in the weak and ignorant, assumed in the 
more highly endowed a higher form ; and to St. Francis 
and his Order we owe what has been happily called tlie 
mystic school in poetry and painting : that school which 
BO strongly combined the spiritual with the sensual, and 
the beautiful with the terrible, and the tender with the 
inexorable ; which first found utterance in the works of ; 
Dante, and of the ancient painters of Tuscany and Um- | 
bria. It has been disputed often whether the suggestions 
of Dante influenced Giotto, or the creations of Giotto 
inspired Dante ; but the true influence and inspiration I 
were around both, and dominant over both, w'hen the two 
greatest men of their age united to celebrate a religion ' 
of retribution and sufl’ering ; to solemnize the espousals 
of sanctity with the self-abnegation which despises all ; 
things, rather than with the love that pardons and the 
hope that rejoices ; and which, in closing * the gates of ^ 
pleasure,’ would have shut the gates of mercy on i 
mankind." 'I 

But it is time that wc passed on to the immediate 
subject-matter of this highly interesting volume, and 
among the numerous " legends ” llierein narrated we 
could extract, did our limits permit, many equally 
beautiful, affecting, and characterised by the noblest 
motives that actuate humanity. Mrs. Jameson arranges 
her book into three divisions, according to the founders 
of the three great monastic Orders, including under 
each head the various minor Orders tliat sprung from 
them. The Benedictines, as tlie earliest, are placed 
first on the list, with their followers, the Canialdolesei 
the Yallambrosians, the Carthusians, and the Cister- 
cians ; next oornc the Augustiucs, with their off-shoots 
— mostly of minor importance ; and then the Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Jesuits, each of 
which claims its own separate and distinct founder, 
wliose. laws and precepts were implicitly obeyed by 
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I their respective disciples, so far at least as to avoid 
any separation or secession. The founders of these 
various religious establishments were all remarkable 
men— men of genius, of deep insight into human cha- 
racter, of determined will, of large sympathies, of liigh 
aspirations, and of unquestionable piety ; differing as 
much from each other in character, as tlieir respective 
communities differed from each other in aim and pur- 
pose. The Benedictine Order, as the earliest, the most 
interesting and important — the great civilisers, in 
fact, of the modem world — claim a few words at our 
hands. The pictured effigies of the saintly personages 
of this renowned and widely-spread Order offer to the 
reflective mind associations of no common interest, and 
are suggestive of a multitude of thoughts, — some pain- 
ful and liumiliating, such as wait on all institutions 
springing out of the temporary conditions of society 
and our imperfect human nature ; yet, predominant 
over these, feelings of gratitude, sympathy, and admi- 
ration ; if not in all cases due to the individual repre- 
sented, yet belonging of right to the community whose 
great and glorious privilege it was to raise up the 
half-savage serfs of Europe to a sentient and intelligent 
I being, and to build and endow a new world, of com- 
parative order and beauty, out of the ruins of the old. 
The post of honour thus assigned to them they are 
entitled to, — 

" First, as the early missionaries of the ^ north of 
Europe, who carried the light of the Gospel into those 
wilds of Britain, Gaul, Saxony, and Belgium, where 
lieathenism still solemnized impure and inhuman rites ; 
— who with the Gospel carried also peace and civiliza* 
tion, and became the refuge of the people, of the serfs, 
the slaves, the poor, the oppressed, against the feudal 
tyrants and military spoilers of those barbaric times. 

“ Secondly, as the sole depositaries of learning and 
the arts through several centuries of ignorance ; as the 
collectors and transcribers of books, when a copy of the 
Bible was worth a king's ransom ; . . . . wc are 
indebted to them for the preservation of many clas- 
sical remains of inestimable value; for instance, of 
the whole or the greater portion of the works of Pliny, 
Sallust, and Cicero. They were the fathers of Gothic 
architecture; they were the earliest illuminators and 
limners ; and to crowm their deservings under this head, 
the inventors of the gamut ; and the first who instituted 
a school of music, was a Benedictine monk, Guido 
d' Arezzo. 

Thirdly, as the first agriculturists who brought 
intellectual resources, calculation, and law to bear on 
the cultivation of the soil ; to whom we owe experi- 
mental farming, and gardening, Sec.; wherever they car- 
ried the cross, they carried also the plough.” 

Of the Carthusians it is remarked ; — 

" The sumptuous churches and edifices of this self- 
denying Order date from the sixteenth century ; about 
that period we find the first application of their increas- 
ing funds to purposes of architecture and artistic decora- : 
tion. They had previously been remarkable for their 
fine libraries, and their skill in gardening. They were 
the first and the greatest horticulturists of Europe ; of 
them it may be said, ‘ that wherever they settled they 
made the desert blossom as the rose.’ When they built 
I their first nest amid the barren heights of Chartreux, 
they converted the stony waste into a garden. When 
they were set down amid the marshes at Pavia, they 
drained, they tilled, they planted, till the unhealthy 
swamp was clothed for miles around with beauty and 


fertility: it is now fast unking back to its pristine 
state, but that is not the fault of the few poor monks 
who, after years of exile, have lately been restored to 
their cells, and wander up and down the precincts of that 
wondrous palace-like church and once smiling garden, 
like pale phantoms come back to haunt their earthly 
homes.” 

But we must bring both our quotations and our 
remarks to a close, trusting that we have shown and 
said enough to induce a perusal of Mrs. Jameson’s 
learned and interesting volume ; — learned as rcgaids 
the research and artistic knowledge she displays in it; 
interesting in the talcs and facts related of tliosc whose 
names figure therciu. Making every allowance for 
the fictions with which many of these histories are 
surrounded, there is nevertheless a large portion of 
truth at the foundation ; and a sensible reflective mind 
will be able, easily, to separate the gold from the alloy. 

It is astonishing how ignorance, or prejudice, or in- 
difference blind the understanding and warp the 
judgment : men wander over the earth to seek out and 
admire the works of their fcllow-nicn, but they know 
little, generally, and care less,’ for those who created 
them. They gaze upon the noble ruins of some old 
abbey or monastery, heedless that secluded monks , 
caused those grey columns to rise and those lofty 
arches to spring, and that other generations of studious 
men were silently employed within their walls in work- 
ing out the regeneration of mankind. They pace up 
and down the aisles and cloisters of some cathedral, 
yet standing in its beauty and its power, forgetful that 
it was reared to the honour of God by these self-same 
devoted ministers of his temple. They admiro the 
varied hues which the sunlight sheds through painted 
windows, from apostles, and saints, and martyrs, — too 
often regarding the pictured representations as only 
handing down to us the memories of fanatics and im- 
posters. They stand before a portrait of a St. Boniface 
or a St. Clara, ignorant that the one abjured the world 
on account of its wickedness ; and perhaps associating 
tlie other — one of England’s earliest martyrs to the 
faith— with much that is sensual. Let us not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood ; we are no advocates for saint- 
worship or image-worship, but we would that the lives 
and characters of those who are designated as “ saints” 
should be well understood ere they are passed by as 
unworthy of notice, or subjected to ridicule. Ours is 
au age of reason and of realities, it ought not the less 
to be an age of faith ; — faith in our own pure and more 
enlightened creeds, whichhave sprung froiuthose beliefs 
for which the heroes and heroines, if wc may be per- 
mitted to use the term, of Mrs. Jameson’s book 
“ endured a great flght of afflictions.” In closing the 
volume — most valuable addition, by the way, to the 
art-literature of our country — ^wc do so with this re- 
flection, that, while wc regard such histories and such 
representations as only the “ types and shadows of 
good things,” worthy of being known, and imitated 
up to a certain point, it ought to be matter of con- 
solation and thankfulness to each one of us that 
Ciiristian art is not now needed to enforce Christian 
charity or induce religious belief. 
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THE BRAZILIAN BRIDE. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 

Among the nobles who suffered most from the in- 
vasion of Portugal, and who followed John VI. across 
the Atlantic^ in search of a safer home in another 
hemisphere, was the Marquess de Gonsalva. He 
had married a young and lovely woman, to whom he 
was tenderly attached. She suffered much at the 
separation from her home and family, and her health 
failed under the fatigue and privation of the voyage ; 
she had scarcely reached Brazil, ere she died in giving 
birth to a son. 

The Marquess remained a widower, devoting himself 
to the care of his child, and the reparation of his 
ruined fortune. 

Alonzo was a fine, generous-spirited boy ; grateful 
and affectionate in his disposition, and very haudsome 
in his person; his clear, dark complexion, laughing 
eyes, and white teeth, were united to a form remark- 
able for its just proporjtions and natural grace. It 
was orf the subject of his education that liis father 
felt, most severely, the change of his circumstances ; 
i he could not afford to send him to Europe, but all the 
scanty means that Bio dc Janeiro supplied were j)ut 
in requisition, aud in every respect made the mo.st of. 

“ What a pity it is,” thought (he good Marquess, 
“ that my boy, who is beyond all doubt the finest and 
most talented boy in the country, should lose any ad- 
vantage that money could procure. Money, money, 
where are you to be had ? ” cried the father, impa- 
tiently pacing the room ; he suddenly stopped, and 
appeared for a full half-hour wrapped in thought; 
then, starting from his reverie, ordered his horse, rode 
in great haste to tlie convent of , had a long con- 

ference with his sister the Abbess, returned home, 
declined an invitation to a ball, and WTotc letters the 
remainder of tiie evening. 

A large aud important looking packet was addressed 
to a Portuguese merchant, well known as a man of 
great wealth at St. Paul’s. About the time an answer 
might be expected the Marquess became anxious and 
impatient ; it arrived at length; Alonzo took it to his 
father, who shut himself up in his room to read it. 

Presently, Alonzo W’as called. " My boy,” said 
the Marquess, rubbing his hands in great glee, ” how 
w'ould you like to be married?^' Alonzo was just 
turned seventeen, and4hereforc answered without a 
moment’s hesitation, “ Vciy much indeed, sir !” — and j 
as he spoke, the bright eyes of Donna Clara, the little | 
peeping foot of Donna Julia, and the separate perfec- ! 
lions of half a dozen other donnas, glanced in delightful 
confusion across his mind. “ Then married you shall 
be,” replied his father ; “ sit down, my son ; I have 
I an important communication to make. I need not 
I inform you that we have lost almost the whole of our 
property, with but very little hope of regaining it ; in 
fact, we are very poor. I wish you to go to Europe, 
and for the ne^^ew years to have every advantage 
tluit travel, staim and an introduction to the first 
society can give. I wish you, in short, to take your 


stal ion in the world — that station for which your birth ! 
and talents so eminently fit you ; but this wish cannot j 
be accomplished without money; and money, as we are | 
situated, cannot be procured, except by — marriage.” • 

A pause ; the blood receded from the cheek of Alonzo, ! 
but, bdwing his head, he replied, ** I understand you, ! 
sir.” The Marquess proceeded, ** Senhor Josef Mendez j 
owes his rise of life to my father, and much also to 
me ; lie is, as you well know, considered the richest i 
individual in Brazil ; he has only one child, a daughter, j 
the sole inheritor of his wealth. I have proposed a 
marriage between you and her, frankly offering the | 
fair barter of rank on one side for wealth on the other. i 
I believe it to be the secret wish of his heart that his : 
daughter should be ennobled by marriage ; gratitude 
unites with pride, and he has accepted my offer with | 
the utmost eagerness. It is arranged that we iu- I ^ 
stantly proceed to St. Paul’s, where the ceremony I 
will take place — from thence you start for England. 

My wortliy friend, Mr. Mordaunt, will meet you at ' 
Ealmoutli. I write to him by this next packet, offering . 
him so handsome an income, that I have no doubt 
whatever he will become your tutor, guide, and com- 
panion, during your five years of travel and study. ' 
At the expiration of that time you will return to your 
home, and friends — your bride, and father. I pray , 
only that I may not be snatched away before tliat 
happy moment arrives ; I shall then die in peace !” , 
The father and son embraced with emotion. ” Bui — ” , 
said Alonzo, hesitatingly ; “ but — the lady, sir? ” “ True . 

— ^thc lady,” replied the Marquess ; “ wliy — your /ady 
is but a child at present; she has not yet completed 
her thirteenth year, and I regret to say ” (the Marqiujss 
tried to look grave) “ her health is considered delicate ; 
however, in all that personally regards Ae/\ 1 confess 
I am rather deficient in information.” 

Preparations were speedily made for their departure. 
Alonzo, who was a universal favourite, took leave of 
all his young friends with a heavy heart ; they merely 
knew he was going to St. Paul’s and from thence lo 
Europe ; liis intended marriage was a secret. 

His last visit was to his aunt, the Abbess. May 
the saints protect you, son of my brother !” cried tlie 
good lady. ” Alonzo, thou art the last support and 
representative of our ancient and noble house ; 
blessed be the cliance that brings it back to wealth 
and independence! But remember, Alonzo, thou 
takest upon thee a duty most delicate and most diffi- 
cult towards the hand that bestows these blessings. i 
There is no good in this world without its attendant 
evil ; may thy golden chains lie lightly on thee ! ” I 

They embarked, and in a few days reached St. Paul’s. | 
They were met on board by Senhor Josef, a little elderly ! 
man, shrewd and active — ^wiih a long queue, cocked- ' 
hat, brown drcss-coai, and flowered waistcoat. His 
joy and pride were almost too great for words ; and, 
for once in liis life, natural feelings swept away liis 
whole routine of complinicut— which is saying a great 
deal for an old Portuguese. 

The house of Senhor Josef was situated in the centi'e 
of the town, and was not at all distinguished from its 
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I neiglibours, either in its outside or inside appearance ; 
! comfort had made less progress here than even at Rio. 
I 4 heavy, dull-looking building, with large whitewashed 
i rooms, a few of them only matted ; rows of old-fashioned 
1 chairs ranged round the wall, or projecting in two 
I stiff rows from the ends of a venerable-looking sofa ; 
I a couple of small tables, to match, looked at each other 
from exactly opposite sides, and were ornamented with 
1 artificial flowers somewhat faded, in vases ; a Trench 
I clock ill a glass case ; old, massive, silver candlesticks, 

! with candles ready to light, decorated with wreaths of 
i white cut paper ; such was the appearance of the grand 
9ala of the wealthiest man in Brazil. 

They were met at the entrance by a little dark, fat, 

' good-humoured Senhora, arrayed in stiff flowered satin, 
whom Senhor Josef introduced us his sister Theresa. 

> She gave Alonzo a hearty smack on eacli cheek, and led 
' Him into the sala, where presently a small table was 
brought in, by two neatly dressed black damsels, 
covered with cakes and very fine fruit. While Alonzo 
was paying his compliments to those delicacies, the 
two fathers were talking apart. “ The ship sails to- 
morrow,” said the Marquess ; “ it is very soon,” and 
he sighed ; “ but, as you observe, we had better not 
lose tlie opportunity.” 

“Much better not,” replied Senhor Josef; “every 
thing is arranged ; licence from the bishop, the priest, 
and the witnesses ; all can be completed in an hour 
from this time.” 

“ A nd your daughter ? ” 

“ Why, my lord, you know Isabella is but a child, 
and a sickly child; she has been sadly spoiled and 
petted ; and, in consequence of her ill health and my 
numerous avocations, her education has been some- 
what neglected ; however, we must begin to make up 
! for lost time.” 

“ Well, Senhor,” said the Marquess, with a sort of 
, efibrt, “ the sooner the business is finished the better.” 

I Senhor Josef whispered to his sister, and they both 
1 left the room. The Marquess then informed Alonzo 
j that the ceremony would take place instantly, and that 
j to-morrow he would leave for Europe. The Marquess 
also thought it prudent to prepare his son for the 
appearance of his bride, and, after In-iving repeated 
; what her father had stated, he continued : “ Promise 
I me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as possible any unfa- 
1 vourable emotion slie may excite ; remember we have 
1 set our fate upon this cast !” 

“ We have, indeed, sir ! ” said Alonzo, gravely ; 
“hut the sacrifice is great.” By this expression, 
Alonzo did not mean that he or his rank was sacrificed, 
although his more worldly father put tliis interpreta- 
tion on his words ; no — the natural integrity, and yet 
unsullied freshness of his youthful feelings, told him 
that he was selling his honour and independence, and, 
what youth prizes so much in perspective, free choice 
in his wedded love. 

They retired to their separate lialf-fumished bed- 
rooms to make some alteration in their dress ; which 
was scarcely completed when a request arrived that 
they would meet Sciihor Josef in his private room. 


I Thither they went, and found him with a notary, a priest, 

I and two witnesses. A deed was handed over to the 
Marquess to read, by which a very handsome settle- 
ment was made on his son ; the Marquess expressed 
his gratitude, and Alonzo kissed the hand of his new 
father; the deed was signed and sealed, and copies 
put in their possession. Senhor Josefs will was next 
read, in which, after providing for his sister, and be- 
I queathing to her the only house he had (their present 
I residence), the rest of his immense fortune he settled 
I exclusively on his daughter. He also expressed his 
intention to make all fixed and sure by winding up his 
mercantile concerns before the return of Alonzo ; but 
no land would he purchase ; he was aware that a large 
hereditary estate in Portugal belonged by right to the 
I Marquess, which in all probability he w'ould possess in 
peace before he died. 

These interesting arrangements being completed, 
the party were requested to proceed to the oratory, 
where the marriage ceremony was to take place. 

Both the father and son felt sad misgivings on the 
subject of the bride herself, and it was with a throb- 
bing lieart that Alonzo, especially, approacl^d the 
oratory ; liis father, yet apprehensive of the final events, 
whispered emphatically, “Senhor Josef lias performed 
his part nobly ; oli, my son ! for niy sake struggle to 
support yours.” Alonzo pressed his father’s hand, but 
his heart w'as too full to answer. 

Although the day shone brightly through the arched 
ami sniall-paucd w'indows of the oratory, it was, as 
usual in Catholic chapels on occasions of ceremony, 
lighted with a great number of huge wax candles, 
which produced a most disagreeable effect. Two rows 
of slaves, male and female, were drawn up on each 
side ; the priest and witnesses took their stations, as 
did Alonzo and the Marquess. Senhor Josef had gone 
for his sister and daughter, 

A few painful minutes elapsed. At length a scutfie 
was heard in the passage, and Ifon quero! mn 
quero w^as shrieked out by a weak but shrill female 
voice. A moment afterwards, Senhor Josef appeared 
with his sister, actually dragging in a thin, dark, lanky 
form, that was making all the opposition it was capable 
of, by biting, scratching, and screaming. The father 
and aunt were assisted by four young niulatto females, 
whose disordered white dresses, and flowers falling 
from their heads, showed but too clearly in what de- 
sperate service they had been engaged. The girl her- 
self was dressed in thickly-worked Indian muslin, 
trimmed with rich lace, but which, according to llie 
Portuguese taste, \vas nearly as yellow as her own 
complexion ; in her cars, and round her neck, were 
clumsily set diamonds of great value ; bev hair they at- 
tempted to dress in vain, and it fell over her shoulders, 
long, straiglit, and black. Anger and mortification 
were deeply impressed on the countenances of her 
father and aunt ; and all present lookc*! dismayed. 
But poor Alonzo ! his blood ran cold ; he actually 
sickened'— and nothing but the imploring look of 
his father prevented him rushing from the oratory. 
When fairly placed in tlie centre of tlie circle, the 
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girl shook herself free, and threw back her dis- 
ordered hair ; she was panting with rage and exertion, 
evidently beyond her strength ; she glanced first on 
the Marquess, and then turned her eyes steadily on 
Alonzo. Every one was wondering what would happen 
next; when to their surprise and relief, after a long 
and childish stare, she stepped up quietly and placed 
herself beside him. The priest, who knew her well, lost 
not the favourable moment, and instantly comnjcnced 
the service. She went through it with perfect com- 
posure, every now and then turning round to look at 
j her companion. Once did Alonzo raise his eyes lo 
! meet hers— but his fell, as if avoiding the gaze of a 
I basilisk ; he visibly shrunk, as he touched her cold and 
skinny hand — ^in short, ho could not conceal the agony 
! he sulTcred. Nevertheless, the ceremony came lo its 
conclusion, and with a sort of convulsive effort he 
i turned to salute his bride. But she had already 
' reached the door (no one thought proper to prevent 
1 her) — there she stopped, and once again fixed her very 
large, black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alonzo ; 
their expression was changed, it was no longer the 
same as at the altar ; but what that expression was 
Alonzo, though haunted by it for years after, could 
never make out. 

The party left the oratory. The Marquess was the 
first to recover his composure, and conversed freely on 
indifferent topics until dinner was announced. Senhora 
Theresa made an apology for her niece., who, she said, 

' was loo unwell to join them. They sat down to a 
' repast more abundant than elegant ; and the gloom 
j quickly disappeared from every countenance but one. 

■ In the evening, the fathers had a long eonference 
1 1 over their coffee; and Alonzo, availing himself of the 
I excuse his intended early embarkation provided, retired 
I ' for the night to his chamber. 

, After a light and hurried breakfast on the following 
1^ morning, he prepared to depart. The Senhora ex- 
: . pressed her deep regret that Isabella was not sufficiently 
• I recovered, after the agitating scene of 1 he preceding 
i day, to take leave of him personally ; but,— and the 
good Senhora was proceeding with a string of apologies, 

' when Alonzo impatiently interrupted her by placing in 
her hand a morocco case, containing a set of pink topaz 
' of the latest London fashion, which he had brought 
from Rio as a present for liis bride. He mumbled 
! something about tlie Senhora presenting it in his name 
: as it appeared he could i^ot have the honour of offering 
! it himself. Away weiht the aunt with her prize, and 
returned in a few minutes with a ring, containing one 
deep yellow diamond, of value cnougli to purchase a 
dozen of his pink topaz sets, and this was given wil h 
many fine speeches from his bride, made up by the 
Senhora, with the felicity of her sex on such occasions. 

After receiving the blessing of bis new relatives, 
he went on board, accompanied by 1 he Marquess, who 
took leave of him with the greatest affection; giving him, 
of course, much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest 
congratulations ^ his good fortune ; but not one word 
was breathed, b®ther, concerning her who was at once 
the maker and marrer of all, the rivet to tliose golden 


links, without which, indeed, they would have lain 
lightly enough. The Marquess was a man of much 
tact; he felt that anything he could say on this 
delicate subject must be w'rong. 

A few weeks brought Alonzo to Ealmouth, where 
he <vas met by Mr. Mordaunt, his tutor. They 
proceeded together to the continent, where it was 
arranged they should spend three years in travel and 
study ; the two remaining years were to be devoted 
entirely to England. 

Mr. Mordaunt was admirably calculated for the 
office assigned to him, and soon became affectionately 
attached to his pupil. 

Three delightful years flew rapidly by. The most 
interesting spots in Erance, Germany, and sacred 
Italy were visited. The study of the best authors in 
each language ; that of the history, government, 
manufactures, and works of art of each country ; 
together with the acquaintance of the most eminent 
men — all contributed to exalt and enrich the highly j 
gifted mind of Alonzo, and to fill his heart with the | 
noblest sentiments of benevolence and patriotism. ' 
During tins time, he might have been pronounced 
among the happiest of mortals ; but in his overflowing 
cup one black and bitter drop was mingled. 

Mr. ^Mordaunt had been made aware of Alonzo’s 
marriage, and of all the circumstances attending it, by 
the Marquess. In the first letter Alonzo received 
from his aunt the Abbess, were these words : — " The 
only cliance you liavc of domestic peace (happiness is , 
perhaps out of the question), in your peculiar cir- j 
cumstunces, is to guard your heart with tlic most • 
vigilant care ; if once that treasure pass into the pos- 
session of another, guilt and misery will attend you 
through life. I repeat to you again and again— 
your heart This lett er was handed t o his tutor, who, 
pointing to the last sentence, said emphatically, “ Let 
that be your watchword.” 

During his residence on the continent, his time and 
attention were too much occupied, his change of 
residence too frequent, to allow of liis affections being 
at any time in danger. And, besides the observing eye 
of Mr. Mordaunt, and the watchword of the reverend 
Abbess, it must be noticed that the young Don was 
not of that lightly inflammable nature, which the 
sparkle of an eye, the smile of a rosy lip, or the touch 
of a delicate hand, could ignite in an instant. But 
Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed with the Abbess in 
opinion that, if ever he lovedy it would be deeply, 
passionately, and therefore to him— fatally. 

At tlie appointed time they arrived in England; 
and a year and a half had been passed with the highest 
advantage and improvement, in travelling through tliat 
extraordinary country, and in visiting Scotland. The 
last six months they were to spend in London ; and, 
alas! the dreadful evil, from a quarter so little suspccled 
that even Mr. Mordaunt appeared to be thrown off his 
guard, approached ; and tlie god of love was, as a poet 
would say, amply avenged for the sacrilege that had 
been perpetrated in profaning the sacred band of 
Hymen, 
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Alonzo was at the Opera with bis friend, the 
:■ Brazilian Charge ^Affaires. lie thonght, as he looked 
! round, that lie had never been in any public place of 
I amusement where the sex showed to so much advantage 
as at the English Opera ; the absence of crowd, the 
light not too glaring, the superb dresses, contributed, 
he supposed, to produce this effect. He observed the 
Charge attentively viewing through his glass some 
person in an opposite box, and he fancied many other 
glasses were pointed in the same direction ; he looked, 
also, and his eye immediately rested on one of the most 
beautiful young women, be thought, he had ever seen ; 
there was that peculiar something, however, in her com- 
plexion, stj'le, and dress, which marked her as a 
foreigner. “ Who is that ?” said he to the Charge ; 
“ she looks French or Spanish.” 

" Neither,” said the Chai*gc, exultingly ; she is 
one of us— Brazilian !” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Alonzo, in an accent of sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

“ Have you not heard of her ? ” asked his friend ; 
“she is called the beautiful Brazilian, and is the novelty 
of the season, making sad havoc in the hearts of her 
English admirers. She has come out under the 
auspices of the Countess of Godolphin, the lady next 
)1 her.” 


“ What is her name ?” 

“ Donna Viola do Montezuma.” 

“ The name is noble,” observed Alonzo, “ but I do 
i not recollect it at Rio.” 

i “ Her family is settled in the north of Brazil ; she 
herself, however, has just come from Rio, with her 
duenna and suite, to finish her education. She is an 
, heiress, and is reported to be engaged in Portugal. 

. Would you like to go round ? 1 will introduce 

i yo'i ” 

I “If you please ; and away they w’ent. 

I The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the Countess, 

: and then presented him as a fellow-countryman to the 
beautiful Brazilian. She received him with the most 
marked pleasure, and made a seat for him beside her. 

“ I am indeed most happy to become acquainted 
with you, Don Alonzo,” said she, “ if it w'cre only to 
express to you the affection I feel for your dear aunt, 
the Abbess, in whose convent I have been some time 
1 a resident, and from whom I have received all the 
I care and love of a mother— indeed, I owe her very 


1 much.” 

I “ Her love and care, at least, seem to have been 
; well bestowed,” replied iVlonzo ; “ did you also know 
my father ?” 

“ Intimately; and I may also venture to say that I 
know you, so much have I heard of you from the 
Marquess and your aunt. I am sure no son or 
nephew was ever so beloved.” 

Alonzo sighed, as he recollected that neither of 
them had mentioned this lady in their letters; the 
reason was obvious — and he felt a pang more acute than 
usual when he looked on her lovely and intelligent 
countenance — glanced over a figure that appeared 
to him perfection, and listened to her lively ondj 


natural remarks— then compared her with that one 
of whom he could scarcely endure in any way to 
think. 

The next morning, he mentioned to Mr. Mordaunt, 
as carelessly as he could, his introduction of the 
preceding evening. 

“ I have heard of that lady,” observed Mr. Mor- 
daunt. “ She is a good specimen of your country- 
women, does great credit to Brazil, and would make, 
I dare say, an excellent English marriage, if she were 
not already engaged.” 

“ She is really then engaged ?” inquired Alonzo. 

“ Decidedly — to a Portuguese nobleman ; this has 
been published as much as possible, to keep lovers at 
a distance.” 

“ Well,” thought Alonzo, “ as she is engaged, and 
I mariied, there can be no danger and that very 
evening (for the lady, he understood, was not per- 
mitted to receive moruing visitors) beheld him at the 
Countess’s. 

An intimacy soon sprang up between them, as was 
natural between persons of the same age and station 
in a foreign country. There was no one that Viola 
was, or appeared, half so pleased to see as Don 
Alonzo. She had always a new song io sing to him, a 
new drawing to show to him, or a new book to recom- 
mend. She was fond of chess, and many a happy mo- 
ment did he spend while the Countess was engaged at 
her whist. But never, in his eyes, was she so fascina- 
ting as when, passing the black ribbon of her guitar 
over her shoulder, she accompanied herself in their 
own beautiful national melodies; her voice was ex- 
quisitely sweet and clear ; the execution finished and 
graceful. At those moments an exclusive aflUnity ap- 
peared to exist between them ; although there might 
bo, and often were, numerous other listeners and 
admirers, it was his eye only that she sought for 
approval. 

They met frequently at public places, and also at 
other houses. Viola was a beautiful dancer, and he 
felt proud (he knew not why, for it was nothing to him) 
of the admiration she excited. Sometimes he waltzed 
with her, and with a beating heart caught here and 
there a half whisper from the spectators ; “ The two 
Brazilians — an interesting couple, are they not P” 

It was thought better that Viola, on account of her 
peculiar situation, should continue to observe, al- 
though in England, the strict fonn of her own na- 
tional manners. Immediately after dancing, she re- 1 
turned to the side of the Countess, or her chaperone ; j 
she never went out for exercise except when so ac- 
companied, and she never received any visitor except 
in such presence. These arrangements gave great 
satisfaction to Alonzo, (he did not know why, for 
it was nothing to him,) although he frequently suffered 
by them. 

“ Guard your heart !” conscience whispered to Alonzo 
Alas ! his heart had escaped, — but he guarded his man- 
ners, and they were the next best security ; he tried 
to watch even his very eyes ; he never flirted, he never 
complimented ; in fact, he succeeded so well that 
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j the Countess and Mr. Mordauut appeared to liave no 
I suspicion ; but he could not deceive himself, and he 
I was not quite so sure that he deceived Viola. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.^ 
PAIIT 1. 

BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 

We have noticed with some pleasure the completion 
of a biography which, apart from its literary value, may 
be regarded as an appropriate tribute rendered by 
filial aifection to the memory of a good and great man. 
Sueli a work is deserving of more than a common 
welcome, and cliallenges from us a few remarks. We 
take it for granted that all who are familiar with the 
works, or any portion of the works, of the late poet- 
laureate, will peruse with some gratilicationtlie details 
of his personal history which are to be gleaned from 
these volumes; and, although the lives of literary 
men are but rarely diversified by slariling incidents or 
romantic adventures, we believe that we shall be able, 
from the ample materials before us, to weave a nar- 
rative not altogether devoid of interest. 

On the position which Southey filled among the 
literary celebrities of the generation to which he be- 
longed, it would be idle for us to dwell at any length. 
As a critic and historian, he was unrivalled for depth 
and variety of information, and for his skill in imparting 
that information to otlicrs. H is prose style was lucid, 

I perspicuous, and always admirably adapted to the 
! subject-matter. He managed to hit the happy medium 
! between the appearance of haste and slovenliness, on 
I the one hand, and of pedantic stilTncss, on the other. 

' in his Life of Nelson, and in his other popular prose 
I productions, we arc charmed as much by llic easy 
! flow of the narration and the absence of ail appear- 
j! auce of effort, ns by the chastened elegance and 

I correctness of every sentence and expression. His 

I I claims as a poet arc more equivocal. Comparatively 
! speaking, his poetical works have made but little im- 
, pression on tlio reading public, and it may be safely 
, predicted that only a small proportion are destined 
I ; to achieve an enduring popularity. Other and abler 
, critics have pointed out the faults of his more ambitious 
1 essays in verse; the only one to which we think it 
j necessary to allude is his tendency to diffuseness, and 
j want of that power of condensation, which is the 
I grand secret of pocLiftd excellence. We can scarcely 
i wonder at, though we have often regretted, the neglect 

to which some of his longer poems have been con- 
signed, abounding as they do with images of grandeur 
and sublimity. It must be admitted that the subjects 
which Southey selected, as welt as his versification and 
mode of treatment, were not calculated to remove the 
prejudice which existed, and still exists, against all 
modern epics. And when the shafts of ridicule were 
directed against bis eccentric productions, — when a 

(1) '* The Life ii-A Conespcndeace of the late Robert Southey,'* 
Su: Vole. FiditetfiM his Son, the Kev. Charles Cuthbert Southe}'. 
London ; I34J, 50.^ 


noble satirist adroitly applied to them Person’s bitter 
sarcasm — ^that they would be read when Homer and 
Virgil were forgotten, hit not till then^ — a general dis- 
position to depreciate them began to prevail, and it 
was only by a select few tliat their merits were fairly 
acknowledged. 

The biography of Robert Southey now presented to 
the world, commences with some brief recollections of 
kis early life, written by himself, in a series of letters 
to his frieni Mr. John May. Before we make any 
extracts from this interesting piece of autobiography, 
we may inform our readers that the laureate was born | 
at Bristol, where his father carried on the business of j 
a linen-draper, on the 12th of August, 1774. The re- [ 
collections of his childhood commence at the third I 
year of his age, and are thus playfully introduced in | 
one of the before- mentipned letters : — 

** The popular saint of the democratic cantons in 
Switzerland, St. Nicholas de Hue, (to whom I paid my 
respects in his own church at Saxeln ) remembered his 
own birth, knew his mother and the midwife as soon as 
he was born, .and never forgot the way by which he was 
taken to be christened, nor the faces of the persons who 
were present at the ceremony. But he was an extra- 
ordinary child, who, though he neither danced, nor sung, 
nor preached before he was born, (all which certain other 
saints are said to have done,) had revelations in that 
state, and saw the light of heaven before he came into 
the light of day. 1 1 has pleased the metaphysico-critico- 
politieo-patriotico-phoolo philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, 
to designate me, in one of his opaque works, by the ap- 
pellation of St. Southey, for which 1 humbly thank his ! 
Jeremy Benthamahip, and have in part requited him. It j 
would be very convenient if I had tlic same claim to this * 
honour, on the score of miraculous memory, as the afore- ' 
said Nicholas — but the twilight of my recollection does 
not begin till the third year of niy age.” 

Some of the poet’s earliest years were passed under ; > 
the roof of a maiden aunt, named Tyler, who possessed 
a small independent property. This lady lived on terms 
of intimacy with the daughter of the proprietor of the 
Bath and Bristol theatres, and being herself passion- 
ately fond of dramatic representations, and plentifully 
favoured with free admissions, she often went to the 
play witli her little nephew, upon whose mind, as might 
be expected, the performances made u strong impres- 
sion. Long before the child could comprehend the 
meaning of what passed upon 1 he stage, he acquired a 
keen relish for the drama, which ultimately became 
the passion of his boyhood. At the age of six he was 
sent to a day-school in Bristol, kept by a Baptist min- 
ister, where he remained about twelve months, when 
the death of the master caused his father to remove 
liim. It was then decided that he should be sent from 
home, and placed as a boarder in a school nine miles 
from Bristol. The sensitive child keenly felt the pang 
of departure, and when, for the first time in his life, 
he saw his mother weeping, the effort which ho made 
to subdue his own emotions long haunted his remem- 
brance, and is alluded to in one of his poems, as— 

“ The first grief he felt, 

And the first p.aiuful smile that clothed his front 

With feelings not its own.” 

“ The little exile” felt truly wretched in the change 
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in his condition, and the misery of Die first ni.fifht 
which he passed at school is thus described in the same 
poem : — 

" Sadly at night 

I sat mo down beside a Btranger*B hearth, 

And when the liDgering hour of rest was come, 
First wet with tears my pillow.” 

The school to which he had been transferred was 
a very indifferent one, and the master, though a man 
of considerable attainments as a maDicmatician, 
utterly unfit for his profession. But little attention 
was paid to the pupils, citlie >n or out of school, and 
' the domestic arrangements were most defective. 

, One of the discomforts of the place made a strong 
' impression upon poor Southey, and is thus spoken of 
; in the letters to his friend May. “ 1 dreaded nothing 
i so much,” he says, “ as Sunday evening in winter ; 

I we were then assembled in the hall, to hear the 
I master read a sermon, or a portion of Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible. Here I sat at the end of a 
j long form, in sight but not within feeling of the fire, 

I my feet cold, my eyelids heavy as lead, and yet not 
! daring to close them, kept awake by fear alone, in 
' total inaction, and under the operation of a lecture 
I more soporific than the strongest sleeping dose. 

, Heaven help the wits of those good people who 
i think that children are to be edified by having 
sermons read to them !” 

! At this school Southey remained another twelve- 
month, when he was removed, and sent on a visit to 
Lis grandfather at Bedminstcr. This was a delightful 
change. A large garden was attached to his grand- 
father’s house, which appeared to the emancipated 
school-boy quite a paradise, and in which he spent 
some of the happiest days of his childhood. The 
> poet has favoured us with a minute description of 
. this magic spot, in the course of which he refers to 
' a constitutional peculiarity in his friend Wordsworth 
which may not be generally known : — 

“ The side of the house,” he says, ” in the forc- 
j court also was covered with an apricot-trec, so that 
1 every luxury of this kind which an English sun can 
'i ripen, was there in abundance. Just by the orchard- 
j; gate was a fine barberry-bush; and that peculiar 
•' odour of its blossoms, which is supposed to injure the 
I wheat within its reach, is still fresh in my remem- 
brance. Wordsworth has no sensn of smell. Once, 
and once only in his life, the dormant power 
awakened. It was by a bed of stocks in full bloom, 
at a house which he inhabited in Dorsetshire, some 
fivc-and-twenty years ago ; and he says it was like a 
vision of paradise to him ; but it lasted only a few 
minutes, and the faculty has continued torpid from 
that time. The fact is remarkable in itself, and 
would be worthy of notice, even if it did not relate 
to a man of whom posterity will desire to know all 
tiiat can be remembered. He has often expressed to 
me his regret for this privation. I, on the contrary, 
possess the sense in such acuteness, that 1 can 
remember an odour and coll up the ghost of one that 
is departed.” 


After staying at Bedminstcr some time, Southey was 
taken home, and placed as a day-boarder at a school 
in Bristol, kept by a Welshman named Williams, 
where he remained between four and five years, 
“which, if not profitably, were at least,” he says, 
“not unhappily spent.” For the first two years of 
this period lie lived at his father’s ; but his holidays 
were always spent with Miss Tyler at Bath. Upon ^ 
that lady, however, coming to reside at Bristol, he 
took up his abode with her altogether ; and his early 
taste for literature was naturally directed into a 
dramatic channel from the associations he formed at 
this period. Shakspere was put into his hands as soon 
as he could read, and before he was eight years old 
he had gone through all the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He was likewise, as in the days of his 
childhood, frequently taken by his aunt to the Bristol 
theatre; .and in imitation of what he had seen passing 
on the stage, he soon began to compose dramas of 
his own. The first subject he attempted was the 
Continence of Scipio, in which battles were plenti- 
fully introduced, because the battle in Cymbcline was 
then one of his favourite scenes. Of this produetion, 
his patience only enabled him to finish about an act and 
a half ; but he set to work upon other subjects, and 
whilst his dramatic passion lasted, teazed his play- 
mates to engage in tlie same occupation, and was much 
surprised to find they were not able “ to write plays 
as well as to do their lessons.” 

It had been decided by Southey’s uncle, the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, that he should be sent to Westminster, as 
soon as he was old enough to enter a public I 
scliool; but the following incident led to his leaving 
Williams’s seminary somewhat earlier, perhaps, than 
he might otherwise have done. “ Williams,” he saj^s, 

“ who read well liimsclf, and prided liimself upon it, 
was one day very much offended with my reading, 
and asked me scornfully who taught me to read. I 
answered, ‘ My aunt.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ give my com- j 
pliments to your aunt ; and tell her that my old horse 
that has been dead these twenty years could have ; 
taught you as well.’ I delivered the message faithfully, I 
to her great indignation. It was never forgotten or 
forgiven, and perhaps it accelerated the very proper 
resolution of removing me.” Upon being taken 
from the guardianship of Williams, he was placed for 
a twelvemonth, under a clergyman named Lewis, at 
whose house he attended for a few hours every day I 
as a private pupil. The profit he deiived from this I 
year’s tuition was very small, and it was found at the | 
end that Lewis’s assistance had enabled him to add ! 
but little to his stock of school learning. On the | 
other hand, aided by solitary and congenial studies, . 
he became conscious of the growth of Jiis intellectual i 
nature, and the poetical spirit, which, like a plant, 

“ required no forcing, nor artificial culture, only air 
and sunshine, and the rains and the dews of heaven,” 
was gradually maturing itself within him. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of his age, the frequent 
perusal of Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser, had filled his | 
mind with visions of romance, which entirely super- 
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seded his dramatic furor. At this period, also he 
wrote some heroic epistles in rhyme, and made trans- 
lations from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, besides 
projecting more ambitious works in imitation of his 
new models. 

«Tn his fifteenth year, Southey was placed at 
Westminster, being at the time, as he confesses, in 
every way ill qualified for the discipline of a public 
school. Nor was his career there very fortunate. 
He formed, it is true, many valuable friendships, 
which were of signal service to him in after life, but 
his stay was shortened by a disagreeable occurrence 
which attended his first appearance in print. With 
some of his school friends, he had joined in the 
publication of a little periodical, called The 
Flagellant,” which had reached its ninth number, 
when a sarcastic article appeared, on the subject of 
corporal punishment. This paper gave great offence 
to Dr. Vincent, the head-master of Westminster, who 
proceeded so far as to prosecute the printer for a 
libel. Upon this, Southey promptly acknowledged the 
authorship of the article, and offered to make an 
apology ; but Dr. Vincent was inexorable, and he was 
in consequence compelled to quit the scliool. 

On leaving Westminster, Southey returned to 
Bristol, and for some months resided with his aunt, 
Miss Tyler. It had been long resolved to send him 
to Oxford, with the view of his entering the church, 
and accordingly, after some delay, arising out of family 
troubles, he was entered at Balliol College, having 
been previously rejected by the Dean of Christ Church, 
(Cyril Jackson,) on account, it is said, of the part he 
had taken at Westminster in the |>ublicatiou of the 
“Flagellant.” In January, 1793, he began his resi- 
dence at the University, with an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and a genuine taste for literary pursuits, 
but with little prepossession in favour of college 
discipline. Almost immediately on his arrival, he 
thus Avrotc to a Westminster friend, Mr. Grosvenor 
Bedford. “ Behold me, my friend, entered under the 
banners of science or stupidity, which you please, and 
like a recruit got sober, looking to the days that arc 
past, and feeling something like regret. ... I feel 
myself entered upon a new scene of life, and, whatever 
tlie generality of Oxonians conceive, it appears to me 
a very serious one. Four years hence I am to be called 
into orders, and during that time, (short for the 
attainment of the requisite knowledge,) how much have 
I to learn ! 1 must fbarn to break a rebellious spirit, 
which neither authority nor oppression could ever bow; 
it would be easier to break my ]ieck. I must learn 
to work a ptoblem, instead of writing an ode. I must 
learn to pay respect to men remarkable only for 
great wigs and little wisdom.” 

At this period of his life Southey was an ardent 
and sincere republican. The French Revolution had 
excited in his young mind feelings of enthusiastic 
sympathy and admiration, and although its ''excesses 
served to moderate his democratic views, he could 
not easily forga his early dreams of human perfecti- 
bility. His religions views were also unsettled, and 


I were far too widely removed from strict orthodoxy to 
' permit him sincerely to entertain the notion of becoming 
a minister of the Church of England. Under these 
circumstances, with little practical knowledge of 
the world, he began to look around for some occupa- 
tion 'which might furnish him with the means of 
subsistence, without requiring the sacrifice of his 
opinions. WJiilst he was making inquiries upon 
this subject, and meeting with disappointment at 
every turn, he made the acquaintance of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, then an undergraduate of Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; and this incident led to some of 
the most important events of his life. 

At the time that Southey was introduced to 
Coleridge, the latter was on a visit to an old school- 
fellow at Oxford. A marked similarity in their 
religious and political views made them close friends 
from the beginning ; and wliilst they were declaiming 
together on the abuses in the social system, and on 
the misery and injustice that prevailed in their native 
country, Mr. Coleridge started the idea of a new 
scheme of colonization, to whicli he proposed to give 
the name of “ Pantisocracy.” The writings of English 
and foreign socialists have made us familiar with 
similar Utopias, and their pretensions would now 
appear trite and stale, but in the days of Southey’s 
early manhood such schemes were well calculated to | 
attract the ’ attention of the earnest visionary. The : 
details of the plan were soon arranged, and the co- , 
operation of some congenial spirits readily promised. 
Among the first converts were Mr. Robert Lovell, the , 
son of a rich Quaker, and three of Southey’s fellow- ' 
collegians, of good family, named Burnett, Allen, and j 
Seward. Mr. Lovell, it may be necessary to state, had . 
married a J^Iiss Fricker, of Bristol, and to one of that . 
lady’s sisters Southey had recently engaged himself. ; 
For a lime the young enlliusiast contrived to prevent ' 
the news both of his intended marriage and of the j 
scheme of Pantisocracy from reaching the cars of his ! 
aunt ; but at length all was discovered, and a storm | 
ensued which rendered him a homeless adventurer. ; 

The Pautisocratic scheme soon failed, from the vulgar ' 
want of funds to carry it into execution, and Southey ' 
and Coleridge found themselves under the necessity , 
of doing something for a livelihood. Some literary ; 
engagements were at lengtJi obtained, and a course j 
of historical lectures delivered at Bristol by the 
tw'o friends, which proved, it appears, highly suc- 
cessful. In his own words, the young poet had “cut 
his cable, and was drifting on the ocean of life.” 
Whilst engaged in this manful struggle, the death of 
his friend Seward plunged him into the deepest 
distress, and the mode in wliich he lamented his loss, 
both in poetry and in prose, will convey some idea of 
tlie intensity of his sufferings. “Bedford — he is 

dead ; my dear Edmund Seward ! after six weeks’ 
suffering. ... In that room where I have so often 
seen him, he now lies in his coffin ! It is like a 
dream, the idea that he is dead — that his heart is cold 
— that he, whom but yesterday morning I thought 
and talked of as olive— as tlie friend I knew and 
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loved — ia dead ! . . . , Tlicre is a strange vacancy in 
my heart. The sun shines as usual, but there is a 
blank in existence to me.*’ From the beautiful poem 
in which, four years later, he commemorated his loss, 
we will extract two stanzas, which from their intrinsic 
excellence are well worthy of quotation : — 

Often together have we talk’d of death ; 

How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear; 

How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the cherubim. 

To view the depth of Heaven t 
O l^muud ! thou hast first 
Begun tlio travel of eternity 1 
I look upon the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 

Uni’tittcr'd as the thought that follows thee. 

« * « « 

Kot to the grave, not to the grave, my soul. 
Follow ihy friend beloved ! 

But in the lonely hour, 

But in the evening walk, 

Think that he companies thy solitude; 

Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 

And though remcmlirancc wake a tear, 

There will be joy in grict.” 

The arrival in England of Southey’s uncle, Mr. Hill, 
who hud been long resident in Portugal, and who has 
been mentioned as taking so much iirtcrest in his 
nephew’s education, occasioned a fresh change in the 
jioct’s fortunes. Southey had looked forward with 
dread to an interview with his uncle, but the good 
man treated him with exemplary and unexpected for- 
bearance. Finding that his iiepliew had determined 
not to enter the cliurch, he projiosed to him to return 
with him to Lisbon for six months, and then, if he 
saw no objection, prepare for the legal profession. 
Tlie generous offer was promptly accepted ; but on 
the day fixed for liis departure, the poet was united 
to Edith Frickcr, at Hedcliffe Church, Bristol. The 
young couple parted after the ceremony, and the 
bride wore lier wedding ring hung round her neck, 
and kept her maiden name, till the report of the 
marriage rendered concealment useless. 

On his return from Portugal, Southey began to 
think seriously of devoting himself to the study and 
practice of the law. Without abandoning literature, 
he was sanguine enough to hope that he might master 
the drudgeries of his new profession. Having for a 
short time established himself at Bristol, witli liis young 
wife, he thus writes to his friend, Mr. Bedford ; — “ I 
have told yon what 1 am about ; writing letters to the 
world is not, however, quite so agreeable as writing to 
you, and 1 do not love shaping a good thing into a 

good sentence Then for a volume of imems, and 

then for the Abridgment of the Laws, or the Lawyer’s 
Pocket Companion, in fifty-two volumes folio ! Is it 
not a pity, Grosvenor, that 1 should not execute my 
intention of writing more verses than Lope do Vega, 
more tragedies than Dryden, and more epic poems 
than Blackmore ? The more I write, the more I have 
to write. 1 have a Helicon kind of dropsy upon me, 
and crescit indulgens sibi'* 


The letters alluded to in the foregoing extract were the 
I Letters from Spain and Portugal,” which contained 
I the impressions of his recent tour in those countries. 
At the beginning of 1797, (in the twenty-third year of 
his age,) Southey left Bristol, and came up to London 
to pursue his legal studies. Having paid the necessary 
fees, lie was admitted a student-at-law at Gray’s Inn ; 
and, though hating the metropolis witli an intense 
hatred, he made up his mind for a time to reside there 
, with his wife. His mornings he resolved to devote to 
law, and his evenings to his poem of Madoc, on which 
he was then hard at work. With noble self-denial, he 
determined to resist the attractions of literary society; 
— paying more regard to the liappiness of the woman 
wlio was to share his home than many in his position 
might have done. “ I have declined,” he says, in a 
letter written at this period to Mr. Joseph Cottle, 
“being a member of a Literary Club which meets 
weekly, and of which 1 have been elected a member. 
Surely a man does not do Ids duty who leaves his wife 
to evenings of solitude ; and I feel duty and happiness 
to be inseparable. 1 am happier at home than any 
other society can possibly make me.” 

The poet’s detestation of London increased with the 
length of his acquaintance. Green fields were his 
delight, and bricks and mortar his abhorrence. He 
adopted, as his favourite quotation, the emphatic words 
of John Donne ; — 

" Sir,— I do thank God for it — I do hate 
Most heartily that city.” 

He found also, after a time, that he could pursue 
his studies with equal or greater advantage in the 
country. It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon 
withdrew from the metropolis, residing in various 
country places whicii suited his convenience or pleased 
his fancy. In a metrical letter to Mrs. Southey, 
dated June 4, 1798, he thus emphatically expresses 
his horror of London life ; — 

“ To dwell in that foul city, — to endure 
The common, hollow, cold, lip-intercourse 
Of life ; to w^k abroad and never see 
Green field, or running brook, or setting sun I 
Will it not wither up my faculties. 

Like some poor myrtle that, in the town air. 

Pines on the parlour window!” 

As may be imagined, the study of the law became 
more and more distasteful to him, and, as his literary 
avocations increased, Coke and Blackstone were 
almost wholly thrown aside. About this time, also, 
he began to suffer severely from the results of mental 
labour; and, by way of necessary relaxation, he 
made a pedestrian excursion into Wales, and spent a 
few weeks in Herefordshire. In a letter from Hereford 
to Mr. Wynn, he encloses a curious specimen of 
epistolary corrcspondeucc, being the copy of a genuine 
note from a west-country farmer’s daughter to a 
female -acquaintance, wiiicli wc cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing 

“ Dear Miss,— The energy of the races prompts me 
to assure you that my request is forbidden ; the idea 
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I of which 1 had awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding 
I my propensity to reserve. Mr. T. will be there ; let 
me with confidence assure you that him and brothers 
I will be very happy to meet you and brothers. Us girls 
cannot go for reasons ; the attention of the cows claims 
our assistance in tlie evening. 

“ Unalterably Yours.” 

As literary occupation flowed in upon him, and en- 
grossed all his time, Southey felt himself placed in a 
: position of some embarrassment. All his tastes and 
I wishes disposed him to prefer the peaceful cultivation 
of literature to any other employment, and he felt, 

! moreover, that his delicate constitution was unfitted 
to sustain the wear and tear of a lawyer’s life. But 
he still, says his son, thought it right to continue to 
keep his terms at Gray’s Inn : though every day he 
became more convinced of his peculiar inaptitude 
for the legal profession. On tlic 21st of December, 

I 1799, he thus writes from Bristol to his friend Mr. 

Bedford ; “ Grosvenor, 1 have nothing of w'hat the 
I world calls ambition. I never thought it possible that 
I I could be a great lawyer ; 1 should as soon expect to 
j be the man in the moon. My views were bounded 
I — my hopes — to an income of 500/. a-year, of which 
I I could lay by half to effect my escape with .... 

I am not indolent ; I loathe indolence ; but, indeed, 

! reading law is laborious indolence — it is thrashing 
: straw. 1 have read, and read, and read; but the 
devil a bit can 1 remember. 1 have given all pos- 
sible attention, and attempted to command volition. 
TCo ! The eye read, tlie lips pronounced, I understood 
and re-read it ; it was very clear ; I remembered the 
page, the sentence, — but close the book, and all was 
gone ! Were I an independent man, even on less than 
I now possess, 1 should long since have made the 
blessed bonfire, and rejoiced that I was free and con- 
1 tented.” 

; His health continuing “in a most , unsatisfactory 
i state,” he now made up his mind to try the air of 
j Lisbon for a short time. Meanwhile his liands were 
full of work, and his brain constantly employed. lie had 
commenced his poem of Thalaba — the most original 
and successful of his poetical productions — and was 
rapidly proceeding witli it. Ho also found time for 
some nobler speculations. Willing to Icud his aid to 
any project of practical benevolence, he meditated, at 
the suggestion of a fipcnd, “ an essay upon the state 
of women in society ; and its [lossible amelioration by 
means, at first, of institutions similar to the Flemish 
Beguinages.” . . . . ” The object,” he says, (writing 
to his friend Mr. John May,) " is to provide for the 
numerous class of women who want employment the 
means of respectable independence, by restoring to 
them those branches of business which the men liavo 
mischievously usurped or monopolised, when they 
ought only to have shared. Oh! what a country might 
this England become, did its government but wisely 
direct the sti;|pgth, and wealth, and activity of the 
people ! Ever^rofession, every trade is overstocked ; 
Lthis was in February 1800] Ihcre are more adven- 


turers in each than can possibly find employment; 
hence poverty and crime. Do not misunderstand me 
as asserting this to be the sole cause, but it is the 
most frequent one. A system of colonization, that 
should offer an outlet for the superfluous activity of 
the country, would convert this into a cause of general 
good ; and the blessings of civilization might be ex- 
tended over the deserts that, to the disgrace of man, 
occupy so gi*eat a part of the world! Assuredly poverty 
and the dread of poverty are the great sources of guilt.” 
This extract — which is as full of good feeling as of 
good sense — shows that the poet was still actuated by 
the same philanthropic ardour and the same earnest 
anxiety for the welfare of liis species which, in early 
life, had Imrried him into some extravagances. 

In the spring of 1800, Southey departed with his 
wife for Lisbon. A scries of letters writieii during 
his residence there to friends in England, are included 
in the present biography, and abound with lively and 
interesting descriptions of the place and people. The 
following characteristic passages arc from u letter to 
Ijieutcnaiit Southey, written May 2.‘ld, 1800 : “ Lisbon 
has twice been clean since the creation; Noah’s flood 
washed it once, and the fire after the earthquake puri- 
fied it Government will neither cleanse the 

city themselves, nor suffer any one else to do it. An 
English merchant applied lately for permission to clear 
the street in which he lived, and it was refused. . . . 
No doubt this is a regular government ; it is an old < 
monarchy, and has an established church. ... An ac- 
quaintance of mine (Tennant, well known for some 
famous chemical experiments on the diamond) met an 
Irishman in Switzerland, who had been at Borne. He 
said it was the most lameant government in the world; 
you might kill a man in the streets, and nobody would 
take the laid notice of it. This also is a laiaeant 
government : a man slabs his antagonist, wipes the ' 
knife in his cloak, and walks quietly away. It is a • 
pointof honour in the spectators togive no information. | 
If one servant robs his master, it is a point of honour ! 
in his fellow-servants never to inform of liim. Both ! 
these points of honour are inviolable from prudence, ! 
for a stab would be the consequence. One method of ' 
revenge used in the provinces is ingeniously wicked : i 
they beat a man with sand-bags. These do not inflict I 
so much immediate pain as a cane would do, but they | 
so bruise all the flne vessels, tliat, unless tlie poor 
wretch be immediately scarified, a lingering death is 
the consequence.” In another letter to Lieutenant 
Southey, he thus describes some of the drawbacks 
to the fine climate of Lisbon. “ The warm weather 
is come ; wo shut our windows to exclude the heated 
air, and our shutters to darken the room : if half 
the money expended upon the souls in purgatory 
were employed in watering the street, we should be 
relieved from the torment of burning. Yet is the heat 
more endurable than tlic intense light; this is in- 
sufferably painful : the houses are white, the stones in 
the street white, the very dust bleached, and all reflect 
hack upon us the scorching sun; the light is like the 
quivering of a furnace fire ; it dazzles and makes the 
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I eyes acbe> and blindness is very common. • , • Ever- 
I lasting noise is another characteristic of Lisbon. Tlieir 
noonday fireworks, their cannonading on every fool’s 
pretext, their bells to every goat in a flock, and every 
mule in a drove, prove tins ; above all, tiieir everlasting 
bell-ding-donging, — for bell-ringing would convey the 
I English idea of music, and here it is only noise.” 

I Having afterwards removed to Gintra, the poet 
! began to feel the good effects of the climate; and 
; though ** longing to see the faces of friends, and hun- 
gering after the bread-and-butter comforts and green 
I fields of England,” he was thoroughly enraptured with 
I the luxuries and beauties of this favoured soil. “ The 
I spot I am in,” he says, in a letter to his friend Wynn, 
j ” is the most beautiful 1 have ever seen or imagined. 
1 ride a jackass, a fine lazy way of travelling ; you have 
even a boy to beat old Dapple when he is slow. 1 eat 
oranges, figs, and delicious pears, — drink Golareswine, 
a sort of half-way excellence between port and claret, 
— read all I can lay my liands on, — dream of poem 
after poem, and play after play, — take a siesta of two 
i hours, and am as happy as if life were one everlasting 
to-day, and that to-morrow was not to be provided for.” 

I Attributing the degraded condition of the mass of 
the Portuguese nation to the blighting effect of super- 
stition, Southey often dwelt, in his letters to absent 
friends, on the absurdities of the llomish faith, and 
I the ignorance and indolence both of the laity and 
clergy. In a letter to his mother, he gives the following 
sketch of a religious drama, designed for the amusement 
and edification of the faithful, which appears to us un- 
paralled by anything we have seen for ingenuity and 
blasphemy: — 

“ You like the Catholics ; shall I give you an account 
' of one of their Lent plays upon Transubsiantiation which 
is lying on the table? It begins by tho Father turning 
Adam out of doors. * Get out of my house, you rascal ! * 
Adam goes a-begging, and bitterly does he complain 
that he can find no house, no village, nobody to beg of. 
At last, he meets the Four Seasons, and they give him a 
spade, and a plough, &c., but nothing to eat. Then 
comes Reason, and tells him to go to law with his Father, 
who is obliged to find him in victual. Adam goes to 
law; an Angel is his counsel, and the Devil pleads against 
him. He wins his cause : and the Father settles upon 
him oil — for extreme unction; lamb; and bread and 
wine. Up comes the Sacrament, and there is an end of 
the play. This is written by a priest, one of the best 
Spanish writers, who has written seventy-two of these 
plays, all upon the body and blood, and all in the same 
strain of quaint and pious blasphemy.” 

To return, however, to the events of Southey’s life. 
In Juno 1801, he returned to England, and once more 
took up his residence at Bristol. Tlialaba had been 
fiuislied by him during his stay in Portugal, and the 
copyright of the first edition was purchased by Alessrs. 
Lougman for 115/. Ho had given up all thoughts of 
the law, and his hopes were now fixed on obtaining 
some permanent appointment in a soutliern climate. 
A prospect was opened to him by his friend Wynn, of 
becoming private secretary to a gentleman who bad 
been nominated ambassador to Palermo, and who was 
thence to proceed to Gonstantinople. A very small 
salary was attached to the post, but it was thought it 


might lead to a consulship. Southey was pleased with ! 
the idea ; and, in his usual cheerful and playful style, 
wrote to Golcridge to express his satisfaction, and to 
tempt his friend to expatriate himself likewise. “ 1 | 
feel here,” he says, *'as a stranger. . . .What tie have 
1 in England ? My London friends ? There, indeed, i 
1 have friends. But if you and yours were with me, | 
eating dates in a garden at Gonstantinople, you might 
assert that we were in the best of all possible places ; 
and 1 should answer, Amen : and if our wives rebelled, j 
we would scud for the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
sell them to the Seraglio. Then should Moses Icam | 
Arabic, and we would know whether there was anything I 
in the language or not. We would drink Gyprus wine 
and mocha coffee, and smoke more tranquilly than 
ever we did in the Ship in Small Street.” 

This scheme, however, came to nothing ; but in the 
autumn, Southey proceeded to Keswick in Gumber- I 
land — destined to be his residence for so many years 
in after life', and the place of his final repose — on a 
visit to his friend Goleridge. On leaving tlio Lake 
district, — of wliich, it appears, his first impressions 
were by no means favourable, — he received iiil clligence 
that he had been appointed, through the influence 
of his friend Wynn, private secretary to Mr. Gorry, 
then GhanccHor of the Exchequer for Ireland, at a 
salary of 350/. a-year. He immediately repaired to 
Dublin, where he remained only for a short time, as 
the duties of liis oflice required liim to reside in London 
during the winter. His position in life was now 
altered, and he found many new friends eager to hail | 
the dawn of his prosperity. “The civilities which | 
have already been shown me,” he says, in a letter to ! 
Mr. William Taylor, “ discover how much I have been ! 
abhorred for all that is valuable in my nature ; such 
civilities excite more contempt than anger, but they 
make me think more despicably of the world than I 
could wish to do. As if this were a baptism that 
puiificd me of all sins — a regeneration ; and the one 
congratulates me, and the other visits me, as if the 
author of Joan of Arc and Thalaba were made a great 
man by scribbling for the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

At the beginning of the following year, ilie poet’s 
feelings sustained a severe shock from the death of his 
mother, the last remaining friend of liis infancy and 
childhood. A short time after this sad event, he 
resigned his secretaryship. It appears that the specific 
duties of his office were not sufficient to find him 
employment, upon which Mr. Gorry suggested that j 
he should undertake the tuition of liis son, to fill up 
the time. This Southey refused to do, and gave up 
his appointment, “ losing thereby,” in his own words,, 
“a foolish office and a good salary.” In the autumn 
his first child was born to him, a daughter, whom he 
named Margaret. Naturally enough, this event made 
him more anxious to settle himself in some permanent 
residence, which he might reasonably call a home. 

At one time his attention was turned to Wales, and 
he was actually in treaty for a house in Glamorganshire, 
in the Vale of Neath, whicu nc considered “one of 
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the loveliest spots ” ia Britain ; but the negotiation 
was broken off. A twelvenonth passed, and Ids 
child, to whom he was tenderly attaclied, sickened 
nnd died. This circumstance drove him from Bristol, 
and Coleridge being still resident at Keswick, he was 
attracted thither in his hour of bereavement. The 
grandeur and loveliness of the lake scenery soon began 
to eaercise an influence on his poetical tastes, and 
we find him, on the 8th of September, 1803, thus 
writing to Lieutenant Southey: “ Edith suffers deeply 
and silently. She is kept awake at night by recollec- 
tions, and I am harassed by dreams of the poor 
child’s illness and recovery ; but this will wear away. 
Would that you could see these lakes and mountains ! 
how wonderful they are ! how awful in their beauty. 
All the poet part of me will be fed and fostered here. ; 
I feel already in tune, and shall proceed to my work 
with suoli a feeling of power as old Samson had 
when be laid hold of the pillars of the temple of ; 
Dagon.” 

In the congenial seclusion to which the poet had pru- 
dently withdrawn, he appears to have occupied himself 
with more zeal than ever in his varied literary pursuits. 
Few events occurred to vary the even tenor of his 
life, and his letters breathe a spirit of cheerful con- 
tentednesB. Another daughter w'as born to Lim in 
April, 180it;, whom he named, after her mother, Edith. 
In the spring of 1805, the poem of Madoc, on which 
he had been employed at intervals for years, at length 
made its appearance, in an expensive style of typo* 
grapby. Its success was rather dubious. The critics 
of the Edinburgh were unfavourable, and the poem 
was not calculated to fix popular admiration. But 
the great merits of the work were admitted by a 
discerning few, among whom it is refreshing to find 
the great literary giant of the nortli. Sir Walter Scott. 
In a letter to Miss Seward, Sir Walter thus speaks of 
Southey’s epic: "I think Southey does himself in- 
justice in supposing the Edinburg Review, or any 
other, could have hurt Madoc, even for a time. But 
the size and price of the work, joined to the frivolity 
of an age which must be treated as nurses humour 
children, arc sufficient reasons why a poem on so 
chaste a model should not have taken immediately. 
We know the similar fate of Milton’s immortal work 
in the witty age of Charles II., at a time when poetry 
was much more fashionable than at present.” 

The intelligent reaefer will find many passages to 
interest liim, in the letters written by Southey at this 
period, to his various private friends. Many shrewd 
and humorous remarks are interspersed, and various 
opinions are expressed, which curiously iliustrate the 
character of the man. We will make one, and but 
one, more quotation from this portion of the work, 
as a specimen of the material of these familiar epistles. 
Our extract is from a letter to John Rickman, Esq., 
March 22, 1805. 

*'/Tbe abuses, or main abuses, of printing spring 
from one evil,^ ft almost immediately makes author- 
ship a tnule. tifr-aheeting was in use as early as 
Martin Luther's time, who mentions the price — a 


curious faot The Reformation did one great mischief; 
in destroying the monastic orders, it deprived us of the 
only bodies of men who could not po8<tibly be iiijured 
by the change which literature had undergone. They 
could have no peeulium; they laboured hara tor amusc- 
meut ; the society had funds to spare for printing, and 
felt a pfide in thus disposing of them for the reputation 
of their Order. We laugh at the ignorance of these 
Orders, but the most worthless and most ignorant of 
them produced more works of erudition than all the 
English and all the Scotch universities since the llefor* 
maiion; and it is iny firm belief that a man at this day 
will find better society in a Benedictine monastery than 
ho could at Cambridge ; certainly better than he could 
at Oxford.’* 

Having now traced the poet to his comfortable 
retreat at Keswick, it will be convenient for us to 
pause. In a future number we will proceed with our * 
Biography, and in as brief a compass as possible 
present tlic reader with the remaining incidents in tlic 
life of Robert Southey. 


AN EDITORIAL VISIT. 

BY TIIEODOBE S. PAT. 

I WAS passing from niy office one day, to in- 
dulge myself w'ith a walk, when a little hard-faced 
old man, with a black coat, broad-brimmed hat, 
velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, and gold-headed 
cane, stopped me, standing directly in my path. 
I looked at him. He looked at me. I crossed my 
hands before me patiently, forced my features into a 
civil smile, and waited the development of his inten- 
tions; not being distinctly certain, from his firm, 
determined expression, whether he was “a spirit of 
health or goblin damned,” and whether his intents 
were "wicked or cljaritable” — that is, whether he 
came to discontinue or to subscribe, to pay a bill or 
present one, to offer a communication or a pistol, 
to shake me by the hand, or pull me by the nose. 
Editors now-a-days must always be on their guard. 
For my part, I am peaceable, and much attached to 
life, and should esteem it exceedingly disagreeal)le 
to be either shot or horsewhipped. I am not built 
for action, but love to sail in quiet waters ; cordially 
eshewing gales, waves, water-spouts, sea-serpents, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such matters, both 
on sea and land. My antipathy to a horsewhip is 
an inheritance from boyhood. It carried me across 
Cmsar’s bridge, and through Virgil aud Horace. I am 
indebted to it for a tolerable understanding of gram- 
mar, ariilimctic, geography, and other occult sciences. 
It enlightened me not a little upon many algebraic 
processes, which to speak truth, presented, otherwise, 
but slender claims to my consideration. It disciplined 
me into an uniform propriety of manners, and instilled 
into my bosom early rudiments of wisdom, and princi- 
ples of virtue. In my nmturer years, the contingencies 
of life have thrust me rather abruptly, if not reluc- 
tantly, into the editorial fraternity, (heaven bless them, 
I mean them no disrespect,) and in the same candour 
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wliicli distinguishes my former acknowledgments! I 
confess that visions of this instrument have occa- 
sionally obtruded themselves somewhat forcibly upon 
! my fancy, in the paroxysms of an article, dampening 
the glow of composition, and causing certain qualify- 
! ing interlineations and prudent erasures, prompted hy 
! the representations of niemoiy or the whispers' of 
prudence. The reader must not fancy, from the form 
of my expression, that I have ever been horsewhipped. 
I have hitherto escaped, (for which Itcaven be praised I) 
although my horizon has been darkened by many a 
cloudy threat, and thundering denunciation. 

Nose-pulling is another disagreeable branch of the 
editorial business. To have any part of one pulled is 
annoying ; but there is a dimity about the nose im- 
patient even of observation or remark ; while the act 
of taking hold of it with the thumb and finger is worse 
than murder, and can only be washed out with blood. 
Kicking, cuffing, being turned out of doors, being 
abused in the papers, &c. are bad, but these arc mere 
minor considerations. Indeed, many of my brother 
editors rather pique themselves upon some of them, as 
a soldier does on the scars obtained in fighting the 
battles of his country ; they fancy that, thereby, they 
arc invested with claims upon their party, and suffer 
indefinite dreams of political eminence to be awakened 
in their bosoms. I have seen a fellow draw his hat 
fiercely down over his brow, and strut about, with 
; insufferable importance, on the strength of having been 
{ thoroughly kicked by the enemy. 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly 
i througli my mind as the little, hard-faced old gentle. 

I man stood before me, looking at me with a piercing 
I glance, and a resolute air. At length, unlike a ghost, 

I he spoke first. 

** You are the editor ?” — ^&c. 

I A slight motion of acquiescence with my head, and 
I an affirmative wave of my hand, a lit tic leaning toward 
{ the majestic, announced to my unknown friend the 
j accuracy of his conjecture. 

I The little old gentleman’s face relaxed — he took off 
his broad-brimmed hat, and laid it down with his cane 
carefully on the table, then seized my hand and shook 
it heartily. People are so polite and friendly when 
about to ask a favour. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “ this is a pleasure I have 
long sought vainly. You must know, sir, I am the 
editor of a theatrical weekly — a neat thing in its way 
— here’s the last number.” He fumbled about in his 
I pocket, and produced a red-covered pamphlet. 
j ** I have been some time publishing it, and though 
it is admitted by all acquainted with its merits, to 
be clearly the best thing of the kind ever started 
this side of the Atlantic, yet people do not seem to 
take much notice of it. Indeed, my friends tell me 
that the public are not fully aware of its existence. 
Pray let me be indebted to you for a notice. I wish 
to get fairly afloat. You see I have been too diffident 
about it. We modest fellows allow our inferiors to 
pass us Moften. I will leave this uumber with you. 
Pray, pray give it a good notice.” 


He placed in xny hands the eleventh number of the 
” North American Thespian Magazine,” | devoted to 
the drama, and also to Uterature, science, histoiy, and 
the arts. On reading over the prospectus, I found it 
vastly comprehensive, embracing pretty much eveiy 
subject in the world. If so extensive a plan were 
decently filled up in the details, the ” North American 
Thespian Magazine ” was certainly worth the annual 
subscription money, which was only one dollar. I said 
so under my “ literary notices,” in the next impres- 
sion of my journal ; and, although I had not actually 
read the work, yet it sparkled so with asterisks, 
dashes, and notes of admiration, that it looked inte- 
resting. I added in my critique, that it was elegantly 
got up, that its typographical execution reflected 
credit on the publishers, that its failure would be a 
grievous reproach to the city, that its editor was a 
scholar, a writer, and a gentleman, and was favourably 
known to the literary circles by the eloquence, wit, 
and feeling of his former productions. What those 
productions were, I should liave been rather puzzled 
to say, never having read, or even heard of them. 
This, however, was the cant criticism of the day, which 
is so exorbitant and unmeaning, and so universally cast 
in one mould, that I was in some tribulation, on reading 
over the article in print, to find that I liad omitted the 
words, “native genius,” which possesses a kind of 
common-law right to a place in all articles on American 
literary productions. Perth, however, it went to the 
w'orid, and I experienced a philanthropic emotion in 
fancying how pleased the little, hard-faced, old gentle- 
man would be with these flattering encomiums on his 
“ Thespian Magazine.” 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting 
“ full fathom five” deep in an article on “The Advan- 
tages of Virtue,” (an interesting theme, upon my views 
I of whicli I rather flattered myself,) 1 was startled by 
three knocks at the door, and my “ Come in ” exhi- 
bited to view the broad-brimmed hat of the hard-faced 
old gentleman, with his breeches, buckles, gold-headed 
cane, and all. He laid aside his hat and cane with the 
air of a man who has walked a great way, and means 
to rest himself a while. I was very busy. It was one 
of my inspired moments. Half of a brilliant idea was 
already committed to paper. There it lay— a fragment 
— a flower cut off in the bud — a mere outline— an 
embryo ; and my imagination cooling like a piece of 
red-hot iron in the open air. I raised my eyes to the 
old gentleman, with a look of solemn silence, retaining 
my pen ready for action, with my little Auger extended, 
and hinting, in every way, that I was “ not i’ the vein.” 
I kept my lips closed. I dipped the pen in the ink- 
stand several times, and held it hovering over the 
sheet. It would not do. The old gentleman was not 
to be driven off his ground by shakes of the pen, ink- 
drops, or little fingers. He fumbled about in his 
pockets, and drew forth the red-covered “ North Ame- 
rican Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the drama, &c., 
number twelve. He wanted “ a ffood notice. The 
last was rather general. I had not specified its pecu- 
liar claims upon the public. I had cojpied nothing. 
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Tliat sort of critique did no good, llo begged mo to 
read this carefdljf — to analyse it — to give it a candid 
examination.” 1 was borne down bjr his emphatic 
manner ; and being naturally of a civil deportment as 
well ns, at that particular moment, in an impatient, 
feverish hurry to get on with my treatise on the Ad- 
vantages of Virtue,” which 1 felt now oozing out of 
ray subsiding brain with an alarming rapidity, 1 pro- 
mised to read, notice, investigate, analyse to the utter, 
most extent of his wishes, or at least of my ability. 

1 could scarcely keep myself screwed down to com- 
mon courtesy till the moment of his departure ; a pro- 
I ceeding which he accomplished with a most commend- 
able self-possession and deliberate politeness. When 
he was fairly gone, 1 poked my head out, and called 
mv boy. 

Peter.” 

“ Sir.” 

Did you see that little old gentleman, Peter ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Should you know him again, Peter ? ” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“ Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, tell him 
I am not in.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

I re-entered my little study, and closed the door 
after me with a slam, which could only have been per- 
ceptible to those who knew my ordinary still and mild 
manner. There might have been also a sliglit accent 
in my way of turning the key, and (candour is a merit !) 
I could not repress a brief cxcLamaliou of displeasure 
at the little old gentleman with his magazine, who 
had broken in so provokingly upon my “essay on 
virtue.” “ Virtue or no virtue,” thought I, “ I wish 
him to the d — .” 

My room is on the ground-floor, and a window 
adjoining the street lets in upon me the light and air 
through a heavy crimson curtain, near which 1 sit and 
scribble. I was just enlarging upon the necessity of 
resignation, while the frown yet lingered on my brow, 
and was writing myself into a more calm and com- 
placent mood, when — another knock at the door. As 
I ojiened it, I heard Peter’s voice asserting, sturdily, 
that I had “ gone out.” Never dreaming of my old 
enemy, 1 betrayed too much of my person to with- 
draw, and 1 was recognised aud pounced upon by the 
little old gentleman, who had come back to inform me 
tliat be intended, as svou as the increase of his sub- 
scription would permit, to enlarge and improve the 
“ North American Thespian Magazine,” and to employ 
all the writers in town. “ I intend also,” said he, and 
lie was in the act of again laying aside that everlasting 
hat and cane, when a cry of fire in the neighbourhood, 
and the smell of the burning raflers attracted him 
into the street, where, as 1 feared, he escaped unhurt. 
In many respects fires are calamities ; but I never saw 
a more forcible exemplification of Shakspeare’s re- 
mark, “ There is some spirit of good in things evil,” 
than in the relid afforded me on the present occasion. 

I wrote, after tb^, with my door locked. This 1 knew 
was, from the confined air, prejudicial tc my health ; 


but what was dyspepsy or consumption to that little 
hard-faced old gentleman — ^to those breeches — to that 
broad-brimmed hat — to those buckles — to that gold 
headed cane P 

“ llemembcr, Peter,” said I, the second morning 
after the foregoing, “ 1 have gone out.” 

“•Where have you goneP” inquired Peter, with 
grave simplicity. "They always ask me where you 
have gone, sir. The little man with the hat was here 
last night, and wanted to go after you.” 

“ Porbid it heaven 1 I have gone to Albany, Peter, 
on business.” 

1 can hear in my room pretty much what passes in 
the adjoining one, where visitors first enter from the 
street. 1 had scarcely got comfortably seated, in a 
rare mood for poetry, giving the last touches to a 
poem, which, whatever might be the merits of Byron 
and Moore, 1 did not think altogether indifferent, 
when I heard the litCle old gentleman’s voice inquiring 
for me. 

“ I must see him ; I have important business,” it said, j 
“ lie has gone out,” replied Peter, in an under j 
tone, in which I could detect the consciousness that ; 
he was uttering a bouncer. j 

“ But I must see him,” said the voice. | 

“ The scoundrel !” muttered I. j 

“ Tic is not in town, sir,” said Peter. ; 

“ I will not detain him a single minute. It is of ' 
the greatest importance. He would be very sorry, | 
very, should he miss me.” 

i hold niy breath — there was a pause — I gave my- i 
self up for lost — when Peter replied firmly, | 

“ He is in Albany, sir. Went off at five o’clock j 
this morning.” | 

“ Be back soon?” | 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Where docs he stay ? ” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ I’ll call to-morrow.” 

I heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly re- 
solved to give Peter a half-dollar, although he deserved 
to be horsewhipped for his readiness at deception. I 
laughed aloud triumphant) /, and slapped m'y hand 
down upon my knee will the feelings of a fugitive 
debtor, who, hotly pursuer 6y a sheriff’s officer, escapes 
over the line into another county and snaps his fingers 
at Monsieur Bailiff. I was aroused from my merry 
mood of reverie by a touch on my shoulder. I turned 
suddenly. It was the hard-faced little old gentleman, 
peeping in from the street. Ilis broad-brimmed bat 
and two-thirds of his face were just lifted above the 
window-sill. He was evidently standing on tiptoe; 
and the window being open, he had put aside the 
curtain, and was soliciting my attention with the end 
of his cane. 

“Ah !” said he, “is it you? Well, I thought it was 
you, though I wasn’t sure. I won’t interrupt you. 
Here are the proofs of number thirteen ; you’ll find 
something glorious in that — just the thing for you— • 
don’t forget me next week— good-bye. I’ll see you 
again in a day or two.” ' 
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I I shall not cast a gloom over my readers by dwelling 
j upon my feelings. Surely, surely, there arc sympa- 
thetic bosoms among therrv. To them 1 appeal. I 
said nothing. Few could have detected anything 
violent or extraordinary in my manner, as I took the 
proofs from the end of the little old gentleman^s cane, 
and laid them calmly on the table. I did not write 
any more about “ virtue ” that morning. It was out 
I of the question. Indeed, my mind scarcely recovered 
from the shock for several days. 

When my nerves are in any way irritatedj I find a 
I walk in the woods a soothing and agreeable sedative. 

I Accordingly, the next afternoon, I wound up the affairs 
of the day earlier than usual, and set out for a ramble 
through the groves and along the shore of Hoboken. 
I was soon on one of the abrupt acclivities, where, 
tlirough the deep rich foliage of the intertwining 
branclics, I overlooked the Hudson, the wide bay, and 
the superb, steeplcd city, stretching in a level line of 
magnificence upon the shining waters, softened with 
an overhanging canopy of thin haze. 1 gazed at the 
picture, and contempleted the rivalry of nature with 
art, striving wliich could most deli"ht. As my eye 
moved from ship to ship, from island to island, and 
from shore to shore — now rcjjosing on the distant blue, 
then revelling in the nearer luxuriance of the forest 
green, I heard a step in the grass, and a little ragged 
fellow came up and asked me if I was the editor of 

tlie . I was about replying to him allirniatively, 

when his words arrested my attention. “A little 
gentleman witli a hat and cane,” he said, ** had been 
inquiring for the editor, &c. at the adjoining hotel, 
and had given him sixpence to run up into the woods 
and find him.” I rushed precipitately, as I thought, 
I into the thickest recesses of the wood. The path, 
! however, being very, circuitous, I suddenly came into 
it, and nearly ran against a person wliom it needed no 
second glance to recognise, although his back was 
luckily toward me. The hat, the breeches, the cane, 
w'ere enough. If not, part of a red-covered pamphlet, 
sticking out of the coat-pocket, was. “It must be 
number thirteen ! ” I exclaimed ; and as the little old 
gentleman was sauntering north, I shaped my course 
with all possible celerity in a southerly direction. 

In order to protect myself for the future, I took 
precautionary measures; and in addition to having 
myself denied, I kept tlic window down, and made my 
egress and ingress through a door round the corner, 
as Peter told me lie had several times seen the little 
old gentleman, with a package in his hand, standing 
opposite the one through which we usually entered, 
and looking at the office wistfully. 

By means of these arraiigemcuts, I succeeded in 
preserving my solitude inviolate, when, to my indig- 
nation, I received several letters from different parts 
of the country, written by ray friends, and pressing 
upon me, at the solicitation of the little old gentleman, 
the propriety of giving the “ Tlicspiaii Magazine ” a 
good notice. I tore the letters, each one as I read 
I them, into three pieces, and drojiped them under the 
table. Business calling me, soon after, to Pitiladel- 
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phia, I stepped on board the steamboat, exhilarated 
with the idea that I was to have at least two or three 
weeks respite. I reached tlie place of my destination 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely 
weather. Tlie water spread out like unrippled glass, 
and the sky was painted with a thousand varying 
shadows^ of crimson and gold. The boat touched the 
shore, and while I was watching the change of a 
lovely cloud, I heard the splash of a heavy body 
plunged into the water. A sudden sensation ran along 
the crowd, which rushed from all quarter towards the 
spot ; the ladies shrieked aud turned away their heads ; 
and I perceived that a man had fallen from the deck, 
and was struggling in the tide, with only one hand 
held convulsively above the surface. Being a prac- 
tised swimmer, I hesitated not a moment, but flung 
off my bat and coat, and sprang to his resouc. With 
some difficulty I succeeded in bearing him to a boat and 
dragging him from the stream. I had no sooner done 
so, than to my horror and astonishment I found I had 
saved the little hard-faced old gentleman. His snuff- 
coloured breeches were dripping before me~bis broad- 
brimmed hat floated on tlic current — but his cauc 
(thank heaven !) had sunk for ever. He suffered no 
other ill consequences from the catastrophe than some 
injury to his garments and the loss of his cone. His 
gratitude for my exertions know no bounds. He as- 
sured me of his conviction that tlie slight acquaintance 
previously existing between us would now be ripened 
into intimacy, and informed me of his intention to 
lodge at the same hotel with me. He had come to 
Philadelphia to soe about a plate for his sixteenth 
number, whicli was to surpass all its predecessors, and 
to which he would let me have an early copy, tliat I 
might notice it as it deserved. 


INVASION OF ENGLAND BY THE FRENCH.’ 

England, we are assured, is in a defenceless state. 
All Europe menaces her safety ; France, in particular, 
burning with hereditary hatred of the British Lion, 
is perpetually meditating an invasion of our crowded 
shores. We meanwhile stand in our unmantled inno- 
cence, indulging in deep dreams of* peace, and ready 
to be devoured by our gigantic enemy. Sir Francis 
Head, however, has been favoured with a vision, and 
no doubt most people will consult his pleasant volume 
to learn the particulars of their approaching fate. 
The imagination lias magical power, and will create 
for us the picture of England invaded by a French 
army, of our great roads filled by columns of Gallic 
cavalry, our capital occupied by foreign troops, and 
ourselves overwhelmed in the sack aud slaughter that 
would desolate our wealtliy city. 

Suddenly, on a fine May morning, the sails and 
smoke of a strange fleet arc observed on the horizon. 
Steamer after steamer, under convoy of mighty levia- 
thans, appears in view. A vast armament displays its 
formidable length along the English coast. It ap- 

(1) “The Defenceless State of Great Britain." By Sir Fcaucii*. 
Head, Bart. London. Murray. 1850. 
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proaches. The scared dwellers on tlio shore betake 
themselves to flight ; the bells ring ; stacks are set 
on Are ; beacons blaze from cliiF to cliiT ; the alarm 
runs along the country ; and darkness arrives again, 
while the whole land is in commotion, and French 
columns are formed on English soil. 

Some thoughtful patriots fly to the railway station. 
By a few quivering motions of two little black 
needles,” there appear simultaneously upon ** the 
white dials of all the electric telegraphs in the United 
Kingdom the three words — M ene, Me/, Upharsi; 
Anglice, They are coming ! ” 

What sensations would thrill the nerves of all 
peaceful people ! The great fearing for their property ; 
the bishops for their revenues ; the fundholders for 
their dividends; the landlords for their rents; the 
placemen for their salaries ; the farmers for their 
crops; the parsons for their tithes; the tradesmen 
for their stocks ; and the women for all but them- 
selves. Then would the country, in unavailing sorrow, 
repent its niggardly economy. Ifad the proposition 
of Sir Francis Head been adopted, what a splendid 
result ! Had wc raised and paid a standing army of 
150,000 men, we might set up the British banner, 
spread its folds to the blast, and meet the force of in- 
vasion by a shock of tenfold power. Our author draws 
a richly -coloured picture of the scenes that would 
ensue after the alarm was spread through England. 

In our dockyards every ship of war would swarm 
like an ant-hill with labourers. Masts, yards, sails, 
and riggings, would assume their places as if by 
magic. Guns and powder-barrels would be rolled on 
deck. Trains of hardy tars, ready primed for battle, 
would pour on board; ship after ship would weigh 
anchor, and soon a mighty fleet, with the British flag 
displayed, would sail forth in search of the impudent 
invader. Next day the town would blaze with 
placards ; — ” Latest Intelligence — Half-past 
Five. — Glorious News — By Electric Telegkapii. 
Destruction of the French Fleet off the Coast 
OP Kent. — ^Rout of the Invaders and Triumph 
op the British Arms ! ! !” 

With proper deference to the military science of 
Sir Francis Head, wc imagine that if ever our 
neighbours should be so mad as to attempt an inva- 
sion of our shores, the newspaper-proprietors might 
print such placards beforehand, and rest certain of 
the receipt of such news. He, however, confides little 
trust to the navy — the sqje and sufficient bulwark of 
our island. From all parts of England lie would have 
the red-coated gentry issue in swarms out of their 
barracks to crowd down and defend their coasts. 
Soldiers, rammed, crammed, and jammed by thousands 
into first, second, and third-class carriages, bullock, | 
ballast, coal, and luggage-trucks, would, in silent joy, 
tiirough the verdant fields of merry England be seen 
flying along every railway in the kingdom towards the 
metropolis.” Cheers would welcome them as they 
passed ; the chink of arms ; the roll of drums, the 
tramp of feet, and “horses to battle going,” the ex- 
citing shout, and all the varied notes of war would 


: perpetually ^strike the car. All day and all night 'I 
cannon would rumble through our streets, bayonets 
glimmer by myriads along our roads, every ray of 
sunlight be reflected from a sword, and the laud quake 
under the ceaseless tramp of cavalry. Tho end of 
all this is most comfortable. The invaders, we are 
told, would be caught in the awkward position of 
having one leg on sea and the other on shore. The 
French officers would have to excite their troops, the 
English to restrain theirs. Ultimately, the Gallic 
host is to be smitten with the edge of the sword, 
routed, scattered, and driven back into the sea with 
awful and uusparing slaughter. 

Next day tlie enemy would send by electric tele- 
graph apologies and proposals of peace. London 
would be illuminated ; John Bull would shed tears of 
joy. Pewter medals would be distributed among the 
soldiers of the line; stars and pensions among the 
officers. The army would then go comfortably into 
peace quarters, and be paid thirty millions a-year for 
standing between the people and their liberties. The 
nation could then express its thanks to Sir Francis ; 
Head by creating him field-marshal, giving him ten 
thousand a-ycar, erecting him a monument five liuiidri‘d 
feet high, and getting the great sculptor Baily to 
execute a bust of him for the British Walhulla. 

But supposing the French come now, says Sir 
Francis, before my plan is adopted ! Ay, there’s 
the mb ! The Queen, he tells us, is to be packed olT , 
to a fortified dockyard, in a safe conve^’ance, marked, 
— “ Royalty ; with care. This side up.” The army 
is to follow her into close quarters, and abandon the 
palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the bishops* castles, 
the Bank, the wealth, the property, not to mention 
the people of London, to their fate. What would 
that fate be ? Sir Francis will explain presently. 
Meanwhile, he tells the reason why the useless and 
costly army wc already have sliould not figlit. If it 
fought and were destroyed, “I he British nation would 
be annihilated; whereas, if London only were to be 
captured, the nation would be ruined, but not 
annihilated.” The country must wait three years 
to stir its blood up for an assault on the invader ! 

As for defending Ijondon by an entrenched line of 
positions, it would take a long time, and cost, at least, 
two millions, which Sir Francis hardly hopes >vill be 
expended on it. Holding it unfortified, would he 
impossible. The cities of Spain, containing massively- 
built convents, with flat roofs and covered baleonics, 
can resist no siege, therefore London could not. 
The reasoning is cogent ; but wt pass it by. Tho i 
French army is on the march ! It sweeps the country j 
as it goes. Farmhouses, villages, towns, and cities, i 
are devastated by the way, and foreign troops arc 
quartered under every English roof on the road. . 
Sir Francis shall carry on the narrative : — 

“ The French army, after leisurely marching towards 
London, throuj;h— say Maidstone, Tunbridge, and Chat- 
ham, its right resting on the Thames, would probably 
encamp on and in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, 
and here Woolwich, oun main and almost only arsl'nal, 
in which <OX our brass guns are made, — the great cl5p6t 
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of guns and ordnance preparations for our navy, as, 
also, for the preparation of our shells, rockets, fireworks, 
and cartridges,— would fall into his hands ! 

** Remaining here for a few days, until his rear, 
filled up by successiye reinforcements from France, 
had increased his force to, say 200,000 men, he might 
then safely inform the French admiral that he 
and his fleet being no longer required, might quietly 
return to Cherbourg ; for it is evident that if the French 
army, after reaching Blackheath, were to be conquered, 
they would neither as corpses, nor as prisoners of war, 
require their own fleet, and that if they were not 
conquered, the ships and navy of England would be 
but too happy to take them back to France the instant 
they were disposed to return there. 

** About a month after the French ships had arrived 
at Cherbourg, there would probably arrive in the 
Channel in a state of profuse perspiration, caused by 
eager and excessive haste, the British Mediterranean 
fleet, the admiral of which would be apprised by a com- 
munication, possibly dated, * Admiralty, London,’ that 
any damage he might do to French coasts or to French 
shipping would, by the French army in England, be 
duly placed to the Dr. side of its account with Great 
Britain.” 

Though the French general miglit from Blackheath 
dictate terms of submission to the English nation, he 
would probably prefer to imitate that great bull^ 
Napoleon, and do so in a conquered capital. Accord- 
ingly, with drums beating, trumpets braying, and 
banners flying, he would march into Loudon, and 
there, we arc informed, would fix his camps at various 
points. Those that Sir Francis indicates are: — 
St. James’s and the Green Parks, Hyde Park, under 
shelter of Paxton’s glass palace, llcgent’s Park, any 
open ground about Hackney and Bow, Deptford 
Dockyard, Clapham, Camberwell, Brixton and Batter- 
sea, Highgatc, Primrose Hill : he might emulate the 
ancient B^man camps, and look down upon Loudon 
in all a conqueror’s pride. It behoves, therefore, the 
dwellers in these localities to consider, whether they 
would not incur the certainty of having their taxes 
doubled rather than run the risk of an event like 
this. 

All large buildings, warehouses, public offices, &c. 
would be occupied as barracks or hospitals. It would 
be necessary to provide shelter for the horses, and 
Sir Francis considers churches peculiarly lit for the 
purpose. So all parsons, whether Popish or Puseyite, 
would have to yield their places and preach in the 
open air. Next to the horses, the officers would 
claim attention. Each of these delicate animals 
would be billeted in a good house, requiring from 
four or five rooms, according to his rank, and insist 
upon living on free and easy terms with the family. 

The interior of the city would, of course, be strongly 
watched by powerful guaras and numerous patrols, sup- 
ported by detachments occupying strong buildings, 
cither commanding useful positions, or in open places 
such as the squares. For these purposes and for the 
important object of maintaining a communication 
with the main forces in the outskirts, a precaution 
always of vital importance, the Millbank Penitentiary, 
the New Houses of Parliament, the Horse-Guards, 
Whitehall, the Admiralty, up to the National Gallciy 
and barradlks adjoining, and all the other great buildings 
round Trafalgar Square, as well as all the club-houses 
about Waterloo-Placo and Pall Mall, would be strongly 


occupied, and to secure a communication from these 
points to Regent’s Park, and also to interrupt any hostile 
communication between the eastern and west positions 
of London, the whole of Regent-street would probably 
be occupi^. Lastly, to command the line of the 
Thames, which would, of course, be considered of great 
military importance, troops would hold, in considerable 
force, Hungerford Market, Somerset House, the Tower, 
St. Katherine’s and the London Docks, the buildings 
of which are admirably adapted for barracks.” 

Having caught his fish, the French General would 
next proceed to dress it. Sir Francis describes this 
process in the language of a true tory. He endeavours 
to damage the liberal cause in this country by insinu- 
ating that it is allied with the national enemies, and 
declares that among the ** humiliations ” England 
would be compelled to suffer, would be “ Parlia- 
mentary Reform,” an equalisation of public burdens 
and public benefits, and the natural adjustment of 
the social machine. The French would, as he terms 
it, “ lubricate the lower orders”^ first, and then pro- 
ceed to provide for themselves. They would employ 
bands of renegade citizens (of course, reformers) to 
work out their views. These detestable individuals 
would make the round of the town, visit every 
“ respectable ” house, and force from every family, 
say half its wealth. Furniture, wine, plate, pictures, 
horses, carriages, merchandise, Ac., would be taken in 
pledge of payment. Tax-gatherers, with bayonets 
fixed, would ransack all our dwellings, and a few 
refractory citizens would be hanged by way of example. 
And the newspapers ? they would fare terribly ! To 
every editor a message would be sent that he should 
print nothing disagreeable to the invaders. 

If these orders were not complied with, the unhappy 
editor, says Sir Francis, would have his coat pulled 
off, his whiskers clipped, his hair cut short, his face 
covered with plaster, and daubed with pitch. He 
would be tortured by the soldiery, perhaps with thumb- 
screws, and those delicate inventions of cruelty em- 
ployed by the Dutch against the English at Amboyna. 
Should he remonstrate or cry out, his mouth might 
be filled with small pica, or visited by the end of a 
brush dipped in hot turpentine. The presses would 
be broken, the types confused and scattered, the 
forms dashed to fragments, the offices burned. Pro- 
bably, every blank cheque found on the premises would 
be filled up, and presented at the banks by men with 
good means of enforcing payment. With thousands 
of riotous soldiers in its streets, London would then 
be a fine place to live in. You could not move without 
being watched — could not cross Regent-street unless 
under surveillance— and would probably be lightened 
of your purse every time you attempted to carry one. 
Should you wish to save your moucy by hiding it at 
home, you run the risk of being shot in revenge by 
a French sentinel. Meanwhile, the invaders would 
make their quarters comfortable. To supply the 
scattered camps, regular forage parties would parade 
the town. Butchers, bakers, grocers, wine-dealers, 

(1) The “ lower orders" are indebted to Sir Francis for this 
ffraceful compliment, which we hope our readers of that class will 
appreciate. They would sell themselves to the French, we believe, 
for a promise of Farliuincntary Reform ! 
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and venders of provisions in all variety, would be laid 
under contribution. London must support its con- 
querors. Scenes of debauch, carried to the highest 
point of excess, would multiply in every dii-ection ; 
and the ancient n\etropolis of the British Empire, 
given up to rapine, would suffer the penalty of refusing 
to support an idle army of fifteen myriads of men. 
We must be annually ruined to provide against an 
impossible contingency. 

When he liad firmly established himself in London, 
tijc French general, armed with full powers by his 
I grateful and exulting government, would consider 
j what fruit should be reaped after so fine a season of 
I success. In the first place, he would seek to balance 
the heavy humiliations France has, in the course of 
time, received at the hands of England. Every 
banner won on victorious battle-fields would be seized 
and ** trophied in triumphal show all the spoils of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo would be resumed ; exulting 
songs would be sung under roofs that never before 
echoed but to the sound of English rejoicing; our 
public buildings, our records, our House of Commons — 
all that wc are proud of — ^w'ould be filled by French 
soldiers, and guarded as the possessions of an enemy. 
Above all, the venerable flag, rendered sacred by a 
thousand years of glory, would flap its drooping folds 
under the triumphant colours of an invader. Insulting 
proclamations, vaunts, ami threats, would be placarded 
on the vvalls, and messages would be sent to our 
statesmen, such as would make the l)lood tingle in 
their veins. The queen, cooped up in a dockyard, 
with Lord John and Sir Peter Laurie, would trem- 
blingly a w’ait the turning of the tide. Meanwhile, 
Sir Francis Head, being called on to serve his country, 
would prepare a great dose of soldiers for tlic French, 
and Carlo Napier would exhibit that perfection of 
naval skill to whicli he so frequently calls our atten- 
tion. 

Having in every possible way enjoyed the rich 
feast of English humiliation, the Freucli would next 
think about the solid advantages to arise from their 
achievement. In the first place, a small slice of India 
would be acceptable —perhaps that little territory 
called Bengal, with all forts, guns, and munitions of 
I war belonging or appertaining thereto. Then their 
I general w^ould suggest that a ccilain small white 
I column, set up, one fine rnoriiiiig, by Gcncnd Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abraham, in Canada, should be 
removed, and the possesions restored. Thus w'ould 
France be compensated for the shame aud loss she 
suffered on that memorable day. The frowning fortress 
of Quebec, with all the fair and wealthy provinces it 
guards, must be delivered over. After that, an island 
or two in the West Indies w'ould be acceptable. Then 
the little settlement at the Cape, and some good port 
on the Australian coast, might be ceded. When wc had 
surrendered these, France might let us retain the 
rest of our possessions, if we would only quietly give 
up Gibraltar and Malta, with Singapore, Labuau, and 
Hong-kong, in the oriental seas. As a supplementary 
stipulation, we must recall Sir James Brooke, whose ) 


influence in the Indian Archipelago is rendering the 
English name so popular there that our neighbours 
fear to be wdiolly forgotten in that quarter. 

Thus shorn of our colonies — for Sir Francis hints 
at no resistance to these demands — we might proceed 
to stipulate as to the amount of ransom to be paid for 
London. Computing its population at two millions, 
and valuing the personal interest of each individual at 
23/., the sum would amount to 50,000,000/. Add to 
this an equal payment from the public coffers, and 
Fnmcc might consent to spare London for 100,000, 000/. 
When wc consider that every citizen has already lost 
half his goods, and been compelled to oontribuie 
towards the support of the invaders, it may be imagined 
the cockneys would have to pay rather dearly for the 
privilege of entertainiug such lively visitors. To be 
sure, a few young ladies, sociably inclined, might learn 
French from the foreign soldiers, and save their parents 
the expense of a boarding-school education. We 
doubt, however, whether this advantage would com- 
pensate for the evils of the transaction. 

In addition to these demands, there would be certain 
treaties required to be signed w'itli respect to com- 
merce, slavery, the right of search, the limitations of 
the English colonial empire, and favourable terms of 
trade for the French. At length, should we grace- 
fully yield, all would be arranged, aud the invader 
would return to his capital after a three years* resi- 
dence in the British metropolis. Of course wc must ! 
pay his fare back to Paris. | 

Such are the humiliations — indicated rather than i 
described — which Sir Francis declares wc must sullcr 
when the French choose to invade our shores. But 
should wc be refractory, — should the English spirit 1 
burst forth, and Englishmen fly to arms in defence of [ 
their capital city! Invention faints, fancy is cold, | 
and imagination is barren, when required to depict 1 
the scene that would ensue. London must expiate 
ill ruin the fanaticism of its citizens 1 | 

At llie signal of havoc, the army would close on ; 
the devoted city. A storm of martial music would ' 
sound around it, and troops would pour in on every 
side, to consummate its destruction. Soldiers, frantic 
with rage, would throng its streets ; they would set 
the houses on fire, burst open the stores of wealth, 
ransack the dwellings, rob the churches, spoil the 
altars, sack the banks, burn the shipping, invade the 
palace, and trample down the throne. Crown, 
coronet, mitre, audeardiuars hat, with all the frippery 
of greatness, would be tossed into bonfires, — no place, 
no thing would be spared ; no person, from sex, age, 
orstation, would find respect. The more splendid tlie 
building, the brighter blaze it will make; the more 
“ exalted** llic individual, the better object of sport ; 
the fairer and more tender the woman, the richer 
the prize for a stivage and drunken soldiery. Children 
spitted on the bayonet; men hewed to pieces, or 
burned ; women insulted and tortured — all these, and 
worse, are the horrors suggested by Sir Francis Head 
to accompany ids view of the sack of London and tlic 
) slaughter of its inhabitants : wc cannot enlarge the 
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sketch. Most readers are familiar with the ideas of 
a city in such a situation ; to those y/ho arc not, ^ve 
recommend a perusal of the recent work by General 
Pep6, on the Eevolution in Italy. There we have, 
graphically painted) the most vivid pictures of the 
atrocities committed, by command of the Austrian 
Emperor, upon the brave republicans of Brescia. That 
will faintly suggest the idea of such a city as London 
in the hands of invaders, thirsting for blood and plunder. 

At the end of about three years, when England had 
been ruined, an army and fleet might be gathered 
sufficient to revenge iU wrongs. A poor consolation ! 
At any rate, however, when the French had anni- 
hilated our commerce, stricken our industry with 
paralysis, stopped all the wheels of government, and 
brought eternal infamy on the nation’s name, it would 
be some satisfaction to rout their armies, drive them 
from London, chase tliem to the borders of the sea, 
hunt them into their ships, and then, with our navy, 
to sweep tlieir fleets off the water, and overwhelm 
them with ruin at a blow ! If this be cold comfort, 
it is all Sir Francis Head affords us. 

Now, however, that we liavc awakened from this 
broken dream of terror, we may leave speculations, 
and examine some of the facts which alarm Sir 
Francis Head. Europe, he reminds us, is concen- 
trating enormous musses of armed men, which menace 
the peace of tlie wdiole world. In the event of a 
general war, our poor armies would stand but a small 
chance with the gigantic hosts of France and Russia. 
Let us first sec what is Ihc force of the English army, 
and then compare it with those of foreign nations. 
In England we have about 37,000 men ; in Ireland 
about 34,000 ; in the Mediterranean, 8,000 ; in Asia, 
30,500 “ royal troops,” with, perhaps, 100,000 in the 
pay of the East India Company; in Africa, nearly 
4,000 ; in the rest of our colonics, 20,000 ; — making 
a total of about 230,000, besides 30,000 pensioners, 
more or less worn out ; 8,000 dock-yard men, occa- 
sionally drilled ; 13,000 yeomanry (why not 300,000 P) 
and in the Channel Islands, nearly 9,000 effective 
militia. The standing army in England, in fact, is 
too small to protect, too large to be supported, and 
might well be replaced by a comparatively costless, 
and infinitely more dignified defence, in the shape of 
a national militia. 

In France there is a regular army of 488,000 men, 
with a national guard numbering 2,630,000. hi 
Austria, during peace, there are 378,552 soldiers 
under arms ; but during war, the Landwehr, or reserve 
of the regular army, would raise the total to nearly 
600,000. In Prussia, the regular army, on its war 
footing, is composed of 546,670 men, besides 100,000 
above forty years of age, who could be summoned on 
great emergencies. The military forces of Russia 
amount to 950,000 men, so that about three millions 
of enemies may be supposed — according to the 
prophets of evil — ^to threaten the sanctity of our sea- 
girt isle. But, as we have terrified our friends, let 
us appease their fears by a few facts borrowed from 
an able and well-informed contemporary — the United 


Service Magazine, They show the strength of those 
floating fortresses — the sole and sufficient defence of 
England — which place us beyond the danger of inva- 
sion. At the present moment, when war bangs like 
a thunder-cloud on the horizon, such an account is 
peculiarly interesting and valuable. 

The naval force of Great Britain consists of about 
6SS vessels, of from 1 to 120 guns each, employing 
45,000 able-bodied seamen, 2,000 lads, and 14,000 
royal marines. This fleet contains 165 war-steamers. 
Our mercantile navy and our fishing marine supply 
additional stores of strength, perfectly inexhaustible, 
and ready trained. 

The French navy consists altogether of about 400 
vessels, maimed by 25,000 men. 

The Russian fleets arc composed of ISO ships, 
manned by 42,000 men. Tlie navy of the prosperous 
American Republic, of which England need fear 
nothing, since it is our best friend, contains 80 ships, 
manned by some of the finest sailors in the world. 

We have no space to review, as our couternporary 
has done, the causes which contribute to maintain the 
absolute supremacy of Great Britain on the sea. No 
foreign navy approaches hers in power. As for a 
standing army, we want none. Sir Francis Head’s 
proposal of a military force of 150,000 men quartered 
in the country is monstrous. The experiment v'ould 
sink the country into bankruptcy, or drive it into 
revolution. The English fleets, in case of attempted 
invasion, will protect the English shores. No arma- 
ment could ever leave the French coast with less than 
a year’s preparation. Napoleon, with all his genius, 
was conijxdlcd to give up the darling sclicme. He 
knew the heart of England was impregnable; and 
what he could not attempt, what man in France could 
now accomplish? By the time the invading arma- 
ment was ready, our seas would swarm with ships, 
our shores w'ould be covered wdth men, ready to 
defend their hearths and homes. At the signal, 
" They have set sail !” the wdiolc country ^vould 
awake. Every man would leave his fireside, every 
mother w^ould send her son, every forge in the island 
w^ould glow, and every anvil bear the strokes of 
hammers, shaping iron into pikes and swords. The 
railways would pour myriads on myriads of armed 
men to the scene of danger ; the fleet, recruited from 
the merchant navy, would throw itself between our 
cliffs and the enemy’s armament, and, in the words of 
the United Service Magazine, “the sixty thousand 
men would probably thank their stars if wc left them 
a cockboat to paddle back to their native coasts.” 

If we have jested with Sir Francis Head, it has 
been with all courtesy, and with very good humour. 
We relished his book very much. We advise our 
friends to read it. It is fulfof a novel aiMi fascinating 
interest, pleasantly written, and, in some parts, abso- 
lutely romantic. The ladies, to whom it is dedicated, 
must acknowledge Sir Francis to plead well for their 
protection. He is anxious for their safety. So are 
we. But all the fair ones in the country may rest 
assured, that if we decline to vote for an army of 
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150,000 men to guard lliem, it is not from a careless- 
ness of their safety. On the contrary, we beg all 
terrified damsels to believe us to have such an opinion 
of Englishmen, that, when the occasion occurs, wc 
would trust to their impromptu valour the defence of 
those who form the richest treasures of the land ! 


MY GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 

I HAVE a peculiar affection for old clocks ; especi- 
ally that sober race of puritanical clocks, with long, 
lank bodies, that stand so primly in tlie corners of 
rooms, slowly and discreetly ticking away the hours, 
as if it were a sober, solemn business, this disposing 
of time, as in truth it is : and that keep their hands 
always before their pious faces, as if to shut out the 
frivolous forms and fopperies of their later days. 
How impertinently your new-fangled clocks appear 
beside them ! With what a rattle-headed jerk they 
tick off the minutes, as if they were impatient to 
come to the striking, and hear themselves jingle in 
tlieir folly ! You sec none of this in the good old- 
fashioned timc-picccs. I think they abominate 
striking : it gives tbem such spasms, and they strike 
so slowly and fearfully, that 1 urn sure they dread it. 
Then how pertly these new clocks })ut their hands 
before their faces, like silly school girls, tittering at 
everything they sec ! Give me the good old-fashioned 
clocks, in their rich mahogany casings, that smack of 
the olden time : the quaint old clocks, that look as if 
they had innumerable stories to tell me of my great- 
grandfather, w'ho died an hundred years ago at Salem, 
in “ the witch time.” I hope I am not blinded by 
family prejudice, but T did use to think that my grand- 
father’s clock was the worthiest clock that ever ran 
up and down in the race with Time. 

I sat by the fireside one December night, looking 
full in the face of this old clock, counting its slow 
tickings, and wondering if it never got tired and stiff, 
standing tliere so straight and prim, and wishing all 
the while that my grandfather would begin his pro- 
mised story. But he seemed in no haste ; for he sat 
in his accustomed corner, quietly smoking his pipe, 
and looking steadily into the glowing coals ; peering, 
as I thought, into the changing embers to recognise 
the familiar forms and faces of old comrades and 
friends. 1 ventured to^espress this idea in a whisper 
to a little urchin whom my grandfather had under- 
taken to “ bring up,” and who now sat before the 
ruddy fire, trying on for the fiftieth time his first pair 
of boots. He said he ” thought it probable that he 
was ; ” and further, he “ thought it sensible in the 
old gentlemen to look there, as he knew no other 
place than the fire where my grandfatlier would be 
likely to find the forms of those old soldier ‘ nobs * 
with whom he had caroused in the wars.” Having 
relieved himself of this opinion, he carefully shut one 
eye for the space of half a minute, then ojicned it 
with a Jerk, and went into the leather business with 
renewed energy. X was not a little scandalized at the 


impudence of the fellow, so 1 sat perfectly still, and 
relinquished my idea. 

As 1 said before, my grandfather seemed in no 
hurry to commence his story, so 1 sat quite quiet, 
communing with my old friend the clock. 1 don’t 
know briit 1 might have continued to gaze at its honest 
face until this time, had it not suddenly stopped 
ticking, and distinctly winked at me ! Yes, “ Old 
Knick,” that old clock winked at we ; not lewdly, as 
is but too common now-a-days, but solemnly and 
drowsily; not once, but twice, thrice, four times; 
and then it nodded; and what with nodding and 
winking, at length 1 lost sight of it entirely. 

When 1 opened my eyes again, methought 1 saw 
a long baronial hall, witli a polished oaken floor, and 
quaint oaken panelling, and thick oaken cornices 
round the ceiling ; and then there were huge antlers 
nailed upon the walls, and prim, stately pictures 
starting out from the oaken wainscotting, and a great 
fireplace on one side, with a roaring fire in it, that 
sent dancing and flickering lights and shadows upon 
the polislicd panels, and played fantastic tricks with 
the old paintings, making them wave and quiver, and 
nod to one another in the most familiar and fiieudly 
manner. I assure you. Sir, 1 could hardly believe the 
evidence of my own senses when I saw that there 
was a goodly company of old-fashioned clocks 
assembled there. There were fat old oaken clocks, 
plethoric geutkiuen, who wheezed and talked with 
dillicully, and there were slim mahogany clocks, prim 
stately ladies of the old school, who tossed their 
haughty heads, and “ bridled np,” and made sweeping 
courtesies, when the old gentlemen saluted them and 
facetiously asked ” how time went with ’em.” And 
then there w'ere brazen-faced, and solemn-faced, and 
wooden-headed looking clocks ; but they all bustled 
about, and chatted, and gossiped, in a truly wonder- 
ful mauuer for such ancient people. My grandfather’s 
clock was there, and a gallant sprig of u beau he was. 
His puritanical manner had quite disappeared; he 
talked a great deal, and cut a great many jokes, and 
paid such pointed attentions to a blooming widow of 
a clock, that he kept her breast in a continual flutter. 
Ah ! his attentions were almost scandalous ; such as 
I never should have suspected of the staid old clock 
who used to stand in my grandfather’s kitchen and 
tell the church time on Sunday mornings ! 

Just at this moment there was a great busUe at the 
further end of the hall, and in stalked a gentleman 
whom I knew iinmadiatcly by his scythe and grey 
beard, for 1 had seen a picture of him in the primer 
only the day before. ITe bustled into the centre of 
the hall, and said, in quite a cheerful voice for so old 
a man, “The company mustn’t lose time!” — at 
w'hich pleasantry all the clocks smiled. Then he took 
a bunch of keys from his girdle, and stepping up to 
one of the clocks, thrust it into his breast and turned 
it for some lime : at which liberty the clock looked 
indignant, and made a chuckling noise, and seemed as 
if about to strike ; but he thought better of it and 
didn’t. When the old gentleman had visited all the 
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oompanj n like manner, he stepped to one side of 
the room and cried out that ** now they were wound 
up they could go:” at which all the clocks smiled 
again, as if old Time had ** come a good turn ” on 
, ’em. And now there was a great bowing and scraping 
among the clocks, and finally they all took their places 
on the floor and moved slowly off — ' tick, tick, tick’ — 
in the measure of the contra-dance. Forward and 
back, slowly, up and down, stately, vut-a-ris, this 
; wheezy old gentleman balancing to that tim matron 
opposite, and that sleepy-looking clock at the farther 
end of tlic room hob-nobbing to himself, forgetting 
time and tune. Tick, tick ! Malioganies change ; my 
grandfather’s clock and the blooming widow down the 
middle and up the outside ; down the outside and up 
the middle ; bless her ! how lier heart palpitated, and 
! ! how amorously the old fellow eyed lier ! Ah, I fear 
he had but a sorry character in his youthful days, 
when he was nothing but a watch ! Still, up and 
down, over and biick (they kept wonderful time for 
I such old people), until the Oaks got out of breath 
i and the Mahoganies looked red in the face. Then 
they stopped and gathered into little groups, and 
began to be facetious and witty. Otic old fellow re- 
ntal ked that he felt nearly “run down;” at which 
the gentlemen stiiothered their laughter, and the 
ladies grew redder in the face, and looked out of 
the window; for it reminded them of “running 
down at the heel,” and “heel” wasn’t exactly a 
])roper word to use in the presence of high-born 
dames. 

After a little time they took their places for a 
Scotch reel, and niy grandfather’s clock was just 
swinging his partuers off in gallant style, when the 
hall door burst open, and in rushed a jaunty rabble of 
modern clocks ! They came in laughing and chatter- 
ing like magpies. They all had short bodies and slim 
i legs, which they dangled about curiously, looking like 
I a Iroup of modern ballet-dancers. Tlie old clocks 
j were quite shocked at the indecent spectacle, and 
with a haughty step they all moved out of the room, 
cxe<!pt my grandfather’s, who stood looking angrily 
at them. Zounds! what a clatter and bustle there 
Avas there! How the young clocks hopped and 
danced through the cotillion. Hight and left, hurry 
and tumble, short bodies and slim legs — how they 
flow round one another and round themselves ! Up 
, and down, and off in tangents ; and how they giggled 
and tittered, and couldn’t liave stood still if they 
' w'crc going to be burnt. And then, when they came 
to the jig, whew ! how they “ went it ! ” — rat-a-ta-tat I 
I each one “ going in to w'in ” — *nd liow t ha merry bells 
of each one jingled and rattled, keeping time to the 
; clattering feet on the oaken floor ! My grandfather’s 
; clock could stand it no longer, so he strode firmly up 
to the dancers nud exclaimed, “ One ! ” 

When 1 looked up, my grandfather had his hand on 
the bed-room door-latch. He had told Iiis story, and 
1 had missed it. Header, so have you ; but if I’m so 
sleepy another time, you may call my grandfather a 
tory ! — JV. }\ Knickerbocker, 


I THE PSALMS OP DAVID. 

j Amongst all compositions, these alone deserve the 
} name of sacred lyrics. These alone contain a poetry 
I that meets the spiritual nature iu all its moods and in 
all its wants, which strengthens virtue with glorious 
exhortations, gives angelic eloquence to prayer, and 
almost rises to the seraph’s joy iu praise. In distress 
and fear, they breathe the low, sad murmur of com- 
plaint ; in penitence, they groan with the agony of the 
troubled soul. They have a gentle music for the 
peace of faith ; in adoration, tliey ascend to the glory 
of creation, and the majesty of God. For assemblies 
or for solitude, for all that gladdens and all that grieves, 
for our heaviness and despair, for our remorse and 
our redemption, wo find in these divine harmonies 
the loud or the low expression. Great has been 
their power in the world. They resounded amidst the 
courts of the tabernacle; they floated througli the 
lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. They were 
sung with glory in the halls of Zion ; they were sung 
with sorrow by the streams of Babel. And when 
Israel had passed away, the harp of David was still 
awakened in the church of Christ. Iu all the eras 
and ages of that church, from the hymn which first 
it whispered in an upper chamber, until its anthems 
filled the earth, the inspiration of the royal prophet 
has enraptured its devotions, and ennobled its rituals. 

And thus it has been, not alone, in the august 
cathedral or the rustic chapel. Chorused by the 
wdnds of heaven, they have swelled through God’s 
own temple of the sky and stars; they have rolled 
over the broad desert of Asia, iu the matins and vespers 
of ten thousand hermits. They have rung througli 
the deep valleys of the Alps, in the sobbing voices of 
the forlorn Waldcnses ; througli the steeps and caves 
of Scottish highlands, in the rude chantings of the 
Scottish covenanters; through the woods and wilds 
of primitive America, iu the heroic hallelujahs of the 
early pilgrims. 

]Nor is it in the congregation, alone, that David has 
given to the religious licart a voice. He has given 
an utterance, also, for its privacy, — for the low-lying 
invalid, — soothing the dreariness of pain, softening 
the monotony of heavy time, supjflVing the prayer or 
the promise, with which to break the midnight or the 
sleepless hour : for the unhappy, to give them words 
of sadness, by which to relieve their disquieted and 
their cast-down souls ; by which to murmur between 
themselves and God, the holy sorrow that heaven 
alone should hear : for the penitent, when the arrows 
of conviction rankle in his breast, wlicn tJic light of 
grace would seem departed, and the ear of mercy 
closed,— thca David gives the cry of his own impas- 
sioned deprecation, in supjilicatioii and confession. 
And when contrition has found repose, and the 
tempest of lamentation been stilled by the assurance 
of peace, he gives the hymn of his exultant and of iiis> 
grateful praise. 
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Ollj THE RAILKUAD OF LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOU OF ** FRANK FAIRLRQR.** 

CHAPTER LI. 

TREATS OF A METAMORPHOSIS EOT J)ESCRIBEO BY 
OVID. 

We must now request our readers to draw on the 
seven-leagued boots of their imaginations, and, thus 
accoutred, to stride remorselessly over the space of 
two years. ’Tis soon done ; — a sliglit mental effort, 
an agile hop, skip, .and jump of the fancy, and the 
gulf is passed — time is annihilated. Let us raise the 
curtain, and mark .the chauges the destroyer has 
wrought. The world goes round mucli the same as 
it did before.; two years make little difference in the 
personal appearance of 'the fifty-cight-ceniurics-old 
planet — ^no lack of births, deaths and marriages, to 
regulate the average supply of the human race; if 
the cholera creates a deficiency one year, more poor 
curates marry, and starving Irishmen take unto them- 
selves wives, the next, and those " beautiful” babies, 
who contrive to turn out such vci;y plain adults, mul- 
tiply upon the face of the earth, and the thinned 
ranks arc replenished. And yet turo years cause 
strange alterations, wdicn wc dive beneath the surface 
of society, and become cognisant of the fortunes of 
individuals; — smiles have given place to tears, and 
the grief of the mourner has turned to joy; poor 
men have grown ricli, and rich men {loor, and the bad 
(with but few, very few, exceptions to prove the rule) 
have become worse, and the good advanced in 
righteousness ; and the mass of the half-hearted, 
clinging yet more closely to this earth of which they 
are so enamoured, where their grave is awaiting 
tiiem, see heaven afar off, and wish feebly, and for a 
shorter time each seventh day, that they were good 
enough to reach it. Thus the passenger train, with 
its cargo of hopes, and fcans, and wishes, speeds along 
the Railroad of Life. 

In a magniQceut apartment in one of those Arabiau- 
night-like edifices, a Venetian palazzo, which, — ^liaving 
belonged to one of the great historical families of the 
middle ages, whosechief was, by virtue of his position, 
a petty sovereign, was now let for the season to a 
wealthy Englishman, — lounged Charles Leicester, 
.whose own surprise at the change of fortune which 
could render such a description of him appropriate, 
had not even yet ceased. On a sofa opposite sat his 
wife, on whose knee was perched a very young gentle- 
man, to whom we could scarcely sooner have intro- 
duced our readers, for the excellent reason that he 
had not made his appearance at the Cradle Terminus 
of our Railroad when last we treated of his amiable 
parents. The present phase of this extremely young 
aristocrat was, so to speak, one of cx-babyhoovi ; he 
was in the very act of ceasing to be “ the most beau- 
tiful creature in the world,” and, as yet, retained 
enough of his pristine loveliness to deserve the epithet 

(1) Continued from p. 351. 


of a really pretty child. Ho exhibited in his proper 
person an instance of that strange phesnomcuon which 
(wh}', we have either ho idea, or, we hope, for the 
sake of morality, a wron^ one) always excites such 
extreme astonishment in the «ainds of all nurses, 
maiden aunts, and female acquaintance, —he was de- 
cidedly like his own proper papa and manima. Eor 
the rest, when placed on the carpet, he preferred a 
quadrupedal to an erect method of progression, — had 
a strange habit of making the rashest experiments in 
gastronomy, by putting everything wrong and dan- 
gerous into his mouth, —never sat still for two minutes 
consecutively, — would, in the same breath, laugh 
heartily and bewail himself piteously, from exciting 
causes, which may be expected to remain a mystery 
throughout a!l time, and confined his conversation to 
two substantives and a colloquial hieroglyphic — viz. 

“ Pap-pa,” " Mam-ina,” and " gib-Tarley,” which lost 
was believed to be an infantine-English compound of 
his proper name and the verb " to give,” and signified 
an insatiable desire to render himself monarch of all 
he surveyed by a process of general self-appropriation. 
At the moment in which we shall introduce the reader 
to Ihe party thus assembled, a servant entered, bear- 
ing a packet of letters on a silver waiter, and, handing 
them to Leicester, withdrew. 

" Letters from England, by Jove !” exclaimed 
Charles, untying the string whioli encircled them. 

“ Any for me, Charley ?” inquired Laura, who, in 
her position of wife and mother, looked the prettiest 
little matron conceivable. 

“ Two for me, and one for yon, from Amiic Grant, 
if I may judge by the writing,” replied her husband, 
as he rose to hand it to her. 

“ Gib-Tarley, pap-pa ! gib-Tarley,” vociferated that 
individual in the prettiest of infantine trebles, making 
insane plunges at the letters. 

Laura, raising her hand above the curly pate of 
her acquisitive offspring, gained possession of the 
interesting missive, then, holding “Turley” out at 
arm’s length, she exclaimed : — 

" Here, take your boy, papa, he is in a troublesome 
humour, and I wish to read my letter in peace.” 

Leicester meekly obeyed, muttering as he did so, 

" Wide-awake young woman, knows a thing or two, 
that mamma of yours, master Tarley :” then taking the 
child on his knee, he continued, " now Tarley means 
to be a good boy, and sit quite still, because papa is 
going to be busy with the affairs of the state.” 

The effect of this exhortation appeared to be to 
excite, on the part of the young gentleman to whom 
it was addressed, a sudden and violent determina- 
tion there and then to convert his father into an 
extempore high-mettled racer, wdiich equine trans- 
formation lie strove to accomplish by placing himself 
astride on the paternal knee, clutching a fragile and 
delicate watch-chain by way of bridle, kicking the 
sides of liis fictitious Rosinanie with immense ; 
juvenile vigour, and vociferating at the top of his 
smaU voice, " Pap-pa, gcc-gee ! pap-pa, gee-gee !” 

Charley cast an appealing glance at his wife ; she 
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appeared hopelessly immersed in her letter, so resign- 
ing himself to his fate, he murmured faintly, — ** The 
iliermometer stands at 75” in the shade, that’s all,” 
and started at a brisk canter. The progress of the 
ride, however, served to exhilarate both horse and 
jockey to such a degree that, ere long, a violent 
game at romps was established, which ended jn papa’s 
i perching his youthful son on his shoulder, and, still 
I influenced by the equestrian hypothesis, galloping 
; round the room with him, and clearing tlie sofa at a 
flying leap in the course of their rapid career, to 
Laura’s undisguised terror. 

“There, my dear Charles, that will do, you will 
break the cliild’s neck and your own also, to a cer- 
tainty if you do such wild tilings ; now ring for nurse 
to taie him, 1 want to talk to you about this letter.” 

“Tarley,” however, by no means approving of this 
arrangement, and insisting strenuously upon a pro- 
longation of his ride, his fatlicr, who it must be con- 
fessed rather spoiled him than otherwise, eomplied 
witli his demand for “Gec-gee more!” by again 
dashing round Uie room with him, and coiitinning 
his headlong course till he had de])osited his rider 
within the august precincts of the nursery, where the 
precocious Ducrow, falling under the baleful glance of 
an mitocratic nurse, subsided into a state of infantine 
depression, and was heard no more. 

Leicester, having returned to the apartment in 
which he had left his wife, flung himself, in a state of 
apparent exhaustion, upon the sofa he had lately 
jumped over, exclaiming — “That child will be the 
death of me, I’m certain of it ; w here he can get all this 
dreadful energy of character from 1 can’t conceive : 
it must come from the Peyton side, for I’m certain 
that even at his early age, I had a much more clearly 
defined idea of the dolce far nvenie than that un- 
ntatural little essence of quicksilver possesses; by 
Jove if he should turn out as fast when he grows up 
as he appears now before he has begun growing at 
all, it w'ill be an awful look out for our grey hairs.” 

“Nonsense, Charley, you’ve energy enough when 
you care to exert it ; iii fact it is all your own doing, | 
; you know you delight to excite the child. But now j 
be sensible, and sit up and listen to me, for I really 
w'ant to consult you about this letter.” 

“As to listening to you, my love. I’m only too 
j jhappy to do so at all times and seasons, and I’ll pro- 
« to be as sensible ns is compatible with my general I 
mental capacity, but in regard to the silting up, you 
really must excuse me. 1 have a strong idea I 
sprained something in jumping over this sofa just 
now, my back or my shin, I forget the precise spot, 
but I can assure you it requires rest.” 

“Oh, you idle man,” was the laughing answer, 
“ how incorrigible you are !” and as Laura pronounced 
this condemnation she seated herself on a footstool by 
licr husband’s side, drew out her letter and handing it 
to him, said, “They have consented to my plan, and 
are coming here in the course of the next fortnight ; 
but I do not like the tone of Annie’s note, she must 
be much more really ill than I was at all aware of, 
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and there appears throughout a spirit of depression, 
which is so completely foreign to her nature, — 1 cannot 
understand it.” 

“I have a despatch from the General,” began 
Leicester, leisurely breaking the seal, “ perhaps that 
may tend to elucidate the mystery ; what a fist the 
old fellow writes ; the letters all hold up their heads 
as if they wore a regiment of soldiers, and his signa- 
ture bristles like a stand of bayonets. Oh 1 he * hopes 
to be in Venice by Eriday week, if liis daughter’s 
health, which has given him some little uneasiness 
lately, should permit them to travel with the degree 
of swiftness and punctuality which has appeared to 
him expedient in laying out their intended route.’ 
I’m very sorry dear Annie is ill , what can be the 
matter with her, think you ? ” 

“ Who is your other letter from ?” inquired Laura, 
avoiding his last question. 

“ From Belleficld,” returned Leicester, opening it ; 
“ he can’t come with the Grants, but he’ll follow them 
before long. He has backed the Dodona colt for the 
Derby, and has got a heavier book on the race than 
be likes ; he was hit hard at the last Newmarket meet- 
ing, and if anything were to go wrong with the colt, 
and he not on Uic spot to hedge, on the first hint, the 
consequences might be more unpleasant than people 
in general are aware of. Well 1 thank heaven, with all 
my follies 1 always contrived to keep clear of the 
betting ring. I don’t like that note of Belle’s ; he’ll 
get into some awful scrape if be does not take care.” 

“ For which I shall not pity him one bit,” rejoined 
Laura ; “ born to a high position, gifted with a 
princely fortune ; if he cliooscs to disgrace the one, 
and squander the other by gambling with a set of 
blacklegs, be deserves whatever he may meet w'ith. 
I hope 1 have not pained you, Charley dearest,” she 
continued, observing a slight shade of annoyance on 
her husband’s good-humoured face; “but truth is 
truth ; I cannot like that man ; I wish he were not 
your brother, and, oh 1 how I wish he were not to be 
the liusband of our darling Annie. I say, Charley, 
liow came it you never fell in love with her yourself? 
do you know — don’t be conceited now — I think I 
u'os very lucky to get you under the circumstances ? ” 

A gay laughing answer rose to the lips of Charles 
Leicester, and then the memory of the empty heartless 
life he had led before liis marriage, and the deep true 
happiness he had enjoyed since, came across him, and 
drawing his wife towards him, he imprinicd a kiss on 
her smooth forehead as he replied, “ If I am, indeed, 
worthy of your aflection, darling, it is you alone who 
have rendered mo so, for before I knew you, 1 was a 
mere conceited, idle, frivolous butterfly, spoiled by 
the world, and with just sense enough (like most 
spoilt children,) to despise my spoiler, without 
suflBcient manliness of nature to free myself from its 
trammels by any unassisted efforts of my own.’’ 

Wliat reply Laura made to this speech, if indeed 
she made any, we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to chronicle ; suffice it to say that she did not, by 
word, look, or deed, evince the smallest symptom of 
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having repented of licr bargain. A pause ensued^ 
which was broken by Leicester, who exclaimed, 

“ By Jove ! I was very nearly forgetting all about 
it — what’s o’clock?” then drawing out a small 
enamelled watch, one of the rcHcs of former days of 
dandyism, he continued, half-past three; there is 
just time. 1 have procured an order to sec the 
pictures Cardinal d’ Ancona was telling you about 
last week.” 

“ Oh, the two paintings from Lord Byron’s Giaour, 
by the young artist about whom no one knows 
anything, and who is said to be a genius ? I’m so 
glad ; when shall we go ? ” inquired Laura. 

“ Why, it’s a case of Hobson’s choice,” returned 
Leicester, “ for it seems the painter was so tormented 
by idle people coming to his studio, that he has been 
' forced to lay down a rule only to admit visitors on two 
! days in the week, from three till five ; but the oddest 
! part of the business is that he chooses to be absent on 
; these occasions, leaving an old attendant to play cice- 
rone — in fact, there a])pears to be some kind of mystery 
about the man; however, to-day is the day, so the 
sooner we’re off »thc better, more espccmlly as 1 must 
be with the Consul by half-past four.” 

“ I shall be ready in less than five minutes,” rejoined 
Laura, “so order round the carriage, and let us prose- 
cute this wondrous adventure by all means — a mystery 
j is such a rarity in these matter-of-fact days, that even 
so small a one as that of a man who prefers avoiding 
j one’s notice instead of seeking to obtrude himself upon 
it, is interesting.” 

I “When will women cease to be curious?” solilo- 
quised Leicester, elongating his body in order to reach 
; the bell-rope without the trouble of rising, — ^Another 
quarter of au hour saw them en route. 

In obedience to Leicester’s directions the carriage 
stopped at the door of a small house, at the corner of 
a street turning out of the square of St. Mark’s. On 
preseiiling the order, an old man with grey hair came 
forward, and ushered the visitors into a room lighted 
by a sky-liglit, beueath which were arranged various 
pictures, some finished, others in a less forward state 
of preparation. After examining several of tlie 
smaller sketches, wliicli displayed unusual talent, both 
Leicester and his wife paused with one accord before 
a large painting. The old cicerone approached them, 
“ That is the picture,” he said in Italian, “ about which 
every one is talking ;%it is very grand, but the com- 
panion picture is finer; the Signore has refused 800 
guineas for the pair. They are taken from your Lord 
Byron’s poem the Giaour; here is the passage, ecco 
to As he spoke he pointed to the following stan- 
zas : — 

With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 

Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 
Which quivers round that faithless brand ; 

His turban far behind him roll d, 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 
llis flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
T’uat, streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end ; 


A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of his palampore, 

His breast with wounds unnumbor'd riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven, 

Fall’n Hassan lies— his unclosed eye 
. Yet lowering on his enemy, 

' As if the hour that seal’d his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er him bends that foe with brow, 

As dark as his that bled below.” 

The artist liad, indeed, well represented the fearful 
tragedy; the principal light in the painting fell upon the 
figure, and especially the face of the prostrate Hassan, 
which, convulsed by the death agony, yet glanced with 
an expression of “ quenchless hate” upon his destroyer. 
The features of the Giaour, owing to the position in 
which he stood, with one foot planted on the breast of 
his fallen enemy, were not visible, but his figure was 
tall and commanding, and his altitude in the highest 
degree expressive of triumphant power. Leaning 
against the same easel stood the companion picture — 
it contained hut a single figure, but it was one which 
having seen, it was scarcely possible to forget, such a 
living embodiment did it present of hopeless despair. 
The stony rye, the sunken cheek, the stem yet spirit- 
less mouth,— all spoke of one who had indeed “ nothing 
left to love or hate,” all realized the painful description j 
of “ the vacant bosom’s wilderness,” that paralysis of ' 
the soul in wliftli 

The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Arc rapture to the dreary void, 

The leafless desert of the mind.” 

In this painting, also, the features of the Giaour 
were partially concealed by the hood of a monk’s 
frock, which threw a deep shade across them, and the 
drooping nerveless figure served in great degree to 
tell the talc. The two pictures were entitled “ Re- j 
vengc and its fruits.” Laura and Jier husband gazed : 
at them long and silently ; at length Leicester observed, I 
with the air of a man who tries to dissipate a senti- j 
ment akin to superstitious fear, by listening to the | 
sound of his own voice, — 1 

“ ’Pon my word, they arc very extraordinary pic- ! 
lures; there’s I don’t know what about them — a | 
kind of uncomfortable fascination — they ’re very hor- ^ 
riblc, but they *ic very clever, ch ? ” 

“Oh! they are most wonderful,” returned Laura, 
in a subdued voice, as if she almost feared to ‘ 
trust herself to speak ; “ particularly the second. 1 
never saw anything express such utter hopelessness 
as that face and attitude ; one feels that active pain 
even would be a relief to the monotony of that dull 
despair. What an uncommon person the artist must 
be ; tlic execution is good, but it is the mind in the 
pictures that is so extraordinary.” 

Leicester, who, daring this speech, bad been atten- 
tively examining the face of the prostrate Hassan, 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Yes ! of course, now I see who it 
is ; look licre, Laura, do you perceive a likeness to any- 
body you know in the face of this floored individual P ” 
’I'lms accosted, Laura, after a moment’s scrutiny, 
replied, “ It is like your brother.” 

“Just wliat struck me,” returned Leicester; "what 
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a quaint coincidence ! I’ve seen some one somewhere, 
of whom the other fellow reminds me too.” j 

“ The figure bears a shadowy itesemblance to the 
Signor Luigi liimself, Eccelenza,” observed the old 
attendant ; ” at least 1 have always thought so.” 

He must be rather an alarming, sanguinary kind 
of personage, at that rate ; he has not flattered himself, 
1 must say.” 

** The Signore is tall and dark, but handsome as 
the Belvidere Apollo — ^he is not sanguinary as you 
say. Signore, but of a kindness which touches the 
heart. I am bound to love him, for he saved me 
from ruin.” I 

How was that ? ” tell me, asked Laura in a tone 
of interest. 

“My dear Laura, I am grieved to prevent your 
hearing this worthy man’s recital, but unfortunately 
I it only wants five minutes of the time at which 1 
promised to be witli the Consul.” 

“ How long shall you be obliged to stay with him ?” 
inquired his wife. 

“ Less than half an hour, perhaps twenty minutes 
would suffice,” was the reply ; “ shall I leave you here 
and come back for you bei^ore five o’clock ?” 

“ There are several pictures the Signora has not yet 
examined,” suggested the old man. Thus urged, Laura 
consented to remain : an idea which she would not 
confess even to her husband, so wild and fanciful did 
she feel it to be, had taken possession of her, and 
her curiosity in regard to the mysterious artist had 
becon\e redoubled. 

“ You were going to tell me some anecdote,” she 
' observed, as Leicester quitted the studio, 
j The Cicerone, who was a venerable looking old man 
I with grey hair, and a thoroughly Italian cast of fca- 
; turcs, placed a chair for the lady before a view in Venice, 
at which she had not yet looked, and then resumed— 

“ Favorisca di sedersi la prego Signora. I was 
going to relate how the Signore, whom 1 serve, gene- 
rously rescued me from ruin ; but to do so 1 must 
trouble the Eccellcnza with a few particulars of my 
own history. 1 was originally educated as a painter, 
but although 1 was a correct copyist, and possessed 
some skill in mixing colours, 1 had not the 
the inexplicable, the divine gift of genius, which 
I cannot be acquired. Look at these pictures,” lie con- 
' tiuued, warming into enthusiasm as he pointed to the 
paintings from the Giaour ; “ in my prime I could 
execute better than that, my colouring was richer and 
smoother, my shades less hard and abrupt, though to 
acquire that skill had cost me fifteen years constant 
study; but alas! the mind w^as wanting. I could 
execute but I eould not conceive — my pictures would 
never have entranced any one as you were entranced 
before those great soul-creations ! ” He paused, sighed 
deeply, then resumed, “So I grew poor, 1 had a 
wife and children to support, and I bent my pride to 
become a scene painter at the Fenice Theatre. 1 
worked there twenty long years, and then from over 
use my eyesight grew dim, and they discarded me. 
After that I was employed by the great painter of the 


day. Signore B— elli, to prepare canvass and mix 
colours for the young artists whom he instructed. A 
year aud a half ago a pupil came to study with him — 
he was a stranger — 

“ Of what country P” inquired Laura, eagerly. 

“1 cannot inform the signora. He speaks French, 
German, Italian, and very rarely English, equally well, 
but 1 think he is not a fellow countryman of mine. 

The other young artists, who frequented B eUi’s 

studio, would often tease me for sport, but the 
Signore was always kind, and would not permit them 
to do so when he was present. One day a pupil who 
was finishing the drapery of a Madonna and child, of 
which picture all the more important parts had been 
painted by B— elli himself, called to mo to bring 
liim some particular colour which he required — in my 
haste 1 stumbled, and overthrew a flask of oil, which 
fell upon the not yet dry painting, entirely obliterating 
the features of the Madonna. Irritated at the diffi- 
culty into which I had plunged both him and myself, 
the student sprang up and seized me by the throat ; 
in a moment the Signore Luigi interfered, and com- 
pressing the youth’s arm in his powerful grasp, forced 
him to release me. 

“ ‘ llcmcmber. Carlo,’ he said, gently, ‘ AntoncUi 
is an old man.’ 

“ *Hc has ruined himself and me!’ exclaimed the 

other, clasping his hands in despair ; * B elli will 

discharge him without doubt, and me he will refuse 
to instruct any longer.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps there is yet an alternative,’ urged the 
Signore Luigi; *B elli will not return till to- 

morrow morning; much may bo done in eighteen 
hours ; I will strive to restore the face.’ 

“ He immediately set to work ; fortunately he 
paints with as much quickness as skill. When night 
drew near he dismissed us ; through the long hours of 
darkness he laboured incessantly, pausing neither for 
sleep nor refreshment. With the earliest ray of dawn 
I was again at the studio ; he was painting still, calm, 
earnest, grave, as is his wont, only appearing a little 
paler than usual ; but such a work of art had grown 
beneath his hand, such a mai'vellous creation ! the 
Madonna herself could not have appeared more lovely 
than was that heavenly face. It was completed ere 
B— elli arrived ; when he beheld it he was amazed. 

“ 'What inspired hand has traced those features?* 
he demanded. 

“ The history was related to him. He once more 
examined the picture, then turning to the Signore, 
who stood near, with folded arms, gazing on the 
other’s excitement with an air of cold iudiiTcrence, he 
exclaimed, in a tone of mingled admiration and rage, 
* Go, I can teach thee no longer ; it is thou shouldst 
bo the master.’ 

“ The Signore took him at his word. He engaged 

tlicsc painting rooms, arranged wilh B elli that 

I should accompany him, and is now the first painter 
in Italy as to talent, aud when his execution is a little 
more perfected, — ali! se m sapra gualche coaa, we phall 
I see men will talk of him 1” 
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And the head was very lovely, was it ? what 
atyle of face was itf’^-^inquired Laura. 


" Your kimlness wilFjvkifjion the -little stratagem by 
whicli T have sought tq veifify my conjecture that in 


“How-om 1 tell you? it was perfection, t7i Signor Luigi I shdu^ hiMta the pleaanre of recognising 


bist^nava' t^darla/* ^ was the enthusiastic reply. 
Stsy,” he oontiaoed, glancing at the clock, which 


an old friend.” ^ > 

“I^ve us, Anle^i,” exclaimed his emplc^ei^ 


now wanted only ten minutes of five ; ” 1 have sternly ; .then carefully closing the door, lie turned 
an idea; there is yet time, but you must never say towards hia guest, bowing coldly, inquired, "To 
that you have seen it. Here, follow me and drawing wliat am r^udebted for the honour of a visit from 
out a key, he unlocked a door leading into a small Mrs. Leicester PV 

apartment, comfortably though simply furnished, and " To the fajet that I was vain enough to fancy the 
fitted up with bookshelves somewhat after the fashion pleasure I fee^ meeting an old friend might be mu- 


it for a large price.” 


sportively around the neck of a magnificent dog, her 
golden tresses falling over and mingling with the 
waves of his shaggy coat. 


and her eyes seemed to grow to the canvass : both girl 
and dog were portraits done to the life, and she recog- 


nised each of them immediately — her wild coujccturc the privilege of so considering you, glad as a two- 
was then the truth ! — her deteriiiiuatiou was instantly years* exile from all who ever knew or cared for him, 
taken. Seating herself, as if to examine the picture cau make a man.” 


more nearly, she contrived by one or two artful ques- 
tions, to set the garrulous old man talking again ; and, 
forgetful of the flight of niumeuts, drew him on to relate 


hope that the boy might succeed better than liis father at the expiration of tliat period 1 wandered thither, 
had done, and retrieve the shipwrecked fortunes of my vigour of mind and body in great measure re- 
thc Antouellis. stored. The wonders of this country revived niy cu- 

While he was yet in the midst of his recital the thusiasm for art ; this, and the necessity of following 
clock struck five, and almost at the same moment a some profession, led me to tlic idea of adopting the 
quick active footstep was heard bounding up the stair- career of a painter. Eor a year I worked for ten 
case, and the deep tones of a man’s voice exclaimed hours daily in the studio of Siguore 15— elli, at 


' JntonelU, Jnionelli, dooe set buou' amico?'' 


the end of that period I quitted him and commenced 


With a horror-stricken glance at his companion, the painting on ray own account; hitherto my success has 
old man was about t<a hish precipitately out of the surpassed my most sanguine expectations, so that 
room, when Laura, quietly laying her hand upon his I trust I have at last hit upon my true vocation.” 


arm said : — 

"There is nothing to be alarmed about! bisogna 
cKio gli the Signore that an old friend is 

waiting to see liim.” 

As she spoke a tall graceful figure appeared at the 
door of the study, ?and stopped in amazement on per- 


" I am so delighted to hear it 1 ” exclaimed Laura, 
warmly ; “but how is it we liave seen nothing of you 
before— did you not hear of our arrival? wc have been 
here more than a month 1” 

Lewis coloured, hit liis lip, and then replied, “ My 
recollections of England were so painful that I re- 


ceiving how it was tenanted. In no way embarrassed solved, partly for that reason, partly that I might keep 
by the situation in wliich she found herself, Laura rose my mind free from any anxieties which could iuterfere 
from her scat with the same degree of quiet, courteous, with my devoting ray faculties fully and entirely to 
self-po.ssession, witli which she would have received a art, to avoid the society of the few English who were 
guest in her own drawing-room, and advancing towards likely to come in my way ; indeed, my only associates 


the new comer, said, holding out her ^nd :* 


have been the young- artists with whom I became ac- 


of an English study; Ecco resumed Autonclli, tual; and lAat Mr. Arundel would not resent the libeiiy 
" he has again sketched the head, but the subject is I have taken in disregarding the regulations of the 
different. He will not allow me to place tliis picture famous Signor Luigi: if 1 am so unfortunate as to have 
in the studio, though it is such a gem 1 could sell committed a mistake, it is soon remedied,” she con- 


tinued quickly, finding that Lewis (as we have not 


As he spoke, he drew back a curtain, and the light intended any but the most transparent mystification 
fell upon a small picture, painted with greater care, in regard to the identity of the painter and our hero, 
and more elaborately finished than any which Laura we may as well call him by his proper name,) remained 
had yet seen. It represented a girl of exquisite silent, — as she spoke she rose and advanced towards 
beauty, in a kneeling attitude, with her arms flung the door. Her look and words recalled Lewis’s wan- 


dering thoughts ; he took her hand, reconducted her 
to her scat, and then, in a tone of deep feeling, said : — 
" Forgive me 1 but you do not, can not know the 


As Laura gazed, her colour went and came quickly train of overpoweriug memories your sudden ap- 


pearance called up ; indeed I am glad again to look 
upon the face of an old friend, since you accord me 


" Is it so long since you quitted England ? ” in- 
quired Laura. 

“It is,” was the reply. Lewis paused, and then 


to her how the Signore had discovered that his youngest continued, "1 left England under circumstances 
born, the son of his old age, possessed a talent for which caused me great mental suflering — suffering, 
painting, and how the Signore was giving him lessons, which time and a complete change of scene could 
and the talent was daily developing uuder such favour- alone render less bitter. I travelled for five months, 
able circumstances, until the old man had begun to passing through Greece and visiting Constantinople ; 
hope that the boy might succeed better than liis father at the expiration of that period I wandered thither, 
had done, and retrieve the shipwrecked fortunes of my vigour of mind and body in great measure re- 
thc Antouellis. stored. The wonders of this country revived niy cu- 
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quainted in the studio and iLo family 

o£ the worthy old man who au£i as my assistant.” 

'*But you will make u^exoeptiona ict.the rule,” 
pleaded Laura; ** Charles will be really ^rt if you 
refuse to come to us/’ Lewis paused, hislinliidlse was 
to refuse, but there was a genuine kindness inXaura’s 
manner whicli vouched for her sincerity; had she been 
a man he would have adhered to'^his resdution, hut 
it was not easy to say no to Laura. 

Forgive my apparent ehurlishncss,” he began, 
"but may I ask whether you have anyi)f— of your 
English friends staying with you P ” 

" Not at present ; Charles and I arc leading a quiet 
humdrum Darby and Joan life, which need not alarm 
even your hermit-liko habits. You must promise to 
dine with us to-morrow at six.” 

" You are most good-natured to humour what must 
appear to you my absurd caprices,” replied Lewis, 
touched by her 1 lioughi ful kindness. 

"But you will conic,” 'she said, holding out her 
hand to him. 

Lewis took it in his own and pressed it warmly 
as lie replied, “Nobody could resist such gentle 
pleading.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and 
Charles Leicester burst in, looking more puzzled, 
excited and angry, than he had ever been known to 
do in the previous course of his existence ; while An- 
toiielli, vociferating eagerly in Dalian and broken 
English, was vainly endeavouring to detain him. ^ 

Chapter HI. 

IS DlXIDlllLY OllIOlNAl., AS 1C DISPLAYS MATRI- 
MONY JN A MORE PA^OLUAHLE LIGHT THAN 
tOLRTSIlIP. 

The Honourable Charles Leicester was, take him 
all in all, about as easy tempered a fellow as ever 
hrcaflied ; but when old Antoiiclli informed him that 
Ills young and pretty wife ^^us closeted with a 
mysterious stranger, at the same time positively 
refusing to allow him to enter the apartment in which 
they were shut up together, even he considered that 
it was time to exert himself ; so seizing the old man 
by the arm, and swinging him round with a degree of 
energy which greatly discomposed that worthy cicerone, 
he threw open the door, and staring with an angry 
• and bewildered gaze into the dimly lighted room, disco- 
' vered, to his horror and disgust, Laura, quietly sitting 
with her hand clasped in tliat of a handsome young 
Italian, for such did Lewis at first sight appear. The 
period wliich had elapsed since Leicester had last 
seen him, had produced so marked a change in his 
appearance, that meeting him for tlic first time under 
circumstances so utterly disconnected with all former 
associations, he might well deem he was addressing a 
total stranger. Lewis’s pale features Lad regained in 
a great degree their look of health, and exposure to a 
southern sun had converted the delicate complexion 
into a manly brown, while, having allowed his mons- 
taclics and even a short curly beard to grow, the. 
lower part of his face was enveloped in a mass of 


glossy black hair, this, and the stem thoughtful ex- 
pression of his countenance, caused him to look at 
least five years older ^thau he really was. |le rose as 
Leicester entered, and advanced a step towards him ; 
then, seeing that the other did not in the sliglitest 
degree recognise him, he paused and exchanfged a 
smiling glance with Laura as he marked Charley’s 
puzzled angry expression. 

Laura, entering thoroughly into the absurdity of 
tlie situation, determined to improve it to the utter- 
most; returning Lewis’s glance with a look into which 
she contrived to throw an amount of tenderness that 
by no means soothed her husband’s irritatiou, she 
began,— 

" Ah, Charles, let me introduce yon ; you will be 
delighted to hear that Signor Luigi has kindly pro- 
mised to dine with us to-morrow.” 

" The deuce he has ! ” muttered Leicester to liim- 
self, " he might have waited till 1 had asked luni, I 
tiiiiik;” then acknowledging the introduction by a 
freezing little bow, he continued aloud,— 

" Now, my dear Laura, the carriage is waiting 
llien crossing to the place where liis wife was seated, 
he held out his arm with the evident intention of 
linking hers with it and walking her off forthwith. 

But Laura clearly disapproved of such precipitation ; 
for, without showing the sliglitest disposition to move, 
slie replied, — 

" llcsirain your impatience a few minutes longer, 
Mr. Leicester; — having formed so agreeable an ac- 
quaintance,” she continued, glancing at Lewis^ " you 
really must allow me time to prosecute it.” 

It was not in Charles Leicester’s nature to be angry 
with any one for five minutes consecutively with his 
wife, whom he idolized, it was utterly impossible ; so, 
making up his mind that Luigi was a kind of lion, to 
be regarded in tiic light of an exhibition, and stared 
at and fed accordingly, and iliat Laura’s sudden fancy 
for him was only an instance of womanly caprice,— 
"women always went mad about celebrities^” he 
knew, — ho made a short, penitent, civil speech, and 
then flung himself lazily into a chair,, with a look of 
half-bored, half* sulky resignation, which, under the 
circumstances, was perfectly irresistible. 

That his two companions found it so, was evi- 
denced, by their simultaneously bursting into a hearty 
fit of laughter, increased to an alarming degree by the 
look of utter astonishment that came over Leicester’s 
face, at their incomprehensible conduct. 

soon as liunra eould recover breath she began, 
"Why, Charley, you dear, good-natured, stupid old 
thing ! don’t you see who it is yet ? ” 

At the same moment, the Mysterious One ap- 
proached him saying, " Have you quite forgotten the 
existence of Lewis Arundel P ” 

For a moment Charley gazed in half-sceptieal 
astonishment, and then seizing his hand, and shaking 
it as if he was anxious to make up for his dulness by 
dislocating his friend’s shoulder, he exclaimed, "My 
dear fellow, 1 ’n^ delighted to sec you — I really am 
quite ashamed of myself — but *pon my word yowi’ve 
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made yourself Ibok so particulady uul&e/jjourself ; 
and, the whole thit^ sdtogether is so vei^' strange 
and Unexpected, and more lik^ an incident in a 
novel, than a real bona Jide transaction of every day 
life — ^that you must hold me excused. My dear 
Laura, I began to think you were gone out of your 
senses, and that I should have to procure a keeper 
for you. Why, Arundel, then you* ve turned out a 
genius after all, a second Michael Angelo, eh ! 1 said 
you would, if you remember, that day when you 
painted the cow P ” 

As he spoke, he stooped to pick up his cane and 
gloves, which in the excitement of the discovery, he 
had allowed to drop; consequently he did not perceive 
the effect his words had produced upon Lewis. Did 
he remember the incident to which Leicester had 
alluded ? — would to heaven he could forget that which 
was branded on his memory, as with a red-hot iron, 
the fact that on the-day in question, he had for the 
first time beheld Annie Grant ! He turned pale — the 
blood seemed to rush back upon his heart, and oppress 
him with a feeling of suffocation,^he was forced to 
lean against a table for support. 

These signs of emotion were not lost upon Laura’s 
quick eye, and rising at the moment to divert her 
husband’s attention, she observed, ** Now 1 have at 
length succeeded in enlightening your understanding, 
Charley dear, I am quite at your service, and that of 
the horses.” 

“Como along then,” was the reply; “you’ll dine 
with us to-morrow without fail. Signor Luigi, alias 
Arundel, you polyglot mystery. ’Pon my word it’s 
the oddest coincidence I ever knew, exactly like a 
thing in a play, where everybody turns out to be 
somebody else— come along, Laura ; 1 must irj and 
conciliate your old friend the cicerone too, for.'l 
swung him round in ray wrath most viciously ; I 
1 have not dislocated any of his venerable joints ; 1 got 
the steam up to no end of a height, I can tell you, 
when I fancied I had lost my love. Bye-bye, al pideer 
di rivederUt, Signor'" Thus running on, Charley 
Leicester tucked his wife under his arm, and having 
handsomely rewarded Antonelli, departed. 

Ill the course of their drive home, Laura, after her 
husband had again and again expressed his astonish- 
ment at the denouement which had just taken place, 
inquii'cd, — “ You never clearly made out the reason 
why Mr. Arundel quitted Broadhurst, did you, 
Charley?” % 

“ No ! Bellcfield hinted in his way, which gives 
one an impression without one’s exactly knowing what 
grounds one has for taking it up, that Arundel bad 
misconducted himself in some manner; but the 
General’s letter quite contradicted such an idea, and 
spoke of him in the very highest terms. I thought 
nothing of what Bellcfield said, for they never liked 
one another, ^nd^ entre nons, I consider Belle behaved 
shamefully to him on one or two occasions.” 

Laura paused for a minute in thought, and then 
inquired, “What did the remark you made about 
sketching a cow, refer to P ” 


“ Oh ! did I never tell you ‘ that r^umed 
Charles, laughing ; “ the^ incident occurred on the 
occasion of his first introdoction to the Grant family 
and he then proceeded to give her a full, true» and 
particular account of the interesting adventuro, with 
which t^ie reader is already acquainted. As he con- 
eluded, Laura observed, 

“ In fact then, he beheld for the first time Annie 
Grant. Now I can guess why he turned pale when 
you referred to it: Charley, you must be very 
careful how you.^ay anything about the Broadhurst 
party before him^*,T^ 

“ Eh ? and wherefore, oh wise little woman, en- 
dowed with an unlimited power of seeing into mile- 
stones P” was the bantering reply. 

“ Well, if I tell you, you must promise never to 
mention the idea, for it is only an idea, to anybody 
till 1 give you leave,” returned Lanra. 

Cliffley compressed his lips, and went through a 
pantomimic representation of sewing them together. 

“ Nay, but I’m serious,” resumed Laura ; “ if I tell 
you, you must be careful, and not blunder it out in 
any of your absent fits ; do you promise P” 

“I’ll do more than promise,” returned her husband 
energetically ; “'I’ll swear by all 

" The heathen gods and goddesses. 

Without skirts and bodices, 

never to reveal to mortal car tlic fatal secret— so let 
us have it !” 

“ Well then, if you must know, I suspect Mr. 
Arundel to have had better taste than you, and not 
to iiavc escaped with a whole heart from the fascina- 
tions of Annie Grant.” 

“ Phew !” replied Leicester, giving vent to a 

prolonged whistle indicative of intense surprise ; “ tliat 
is the state of the case, eh ? tlicn my allusion to the 
cow was just about the most unlucky topic I could 
have hit upon. I certainly have a genius for patting 
ray foot, in it, whenever circumstances afford an 
aperture for the insertion of that extremity. I should 
not wonder if tliat idea of yours, always supposing it 
to be correct, might explain his sadden departure from 
Broadhurst, and account for this strange freak of ex- 
patriating liimself, and starting as a second-hand 
modern Michael Angelo. I say, Laura, suppose the 
fancy should happen to be mutual, Bellefield may 
have had more cause for disliking Arundel than people 
were aware of.” 

“ She would never have accepted your brother, if she 
knew that another loved her, and felt that she re- 
turned his affection; Annie is too good and true- 
hearted for that,” returned Laura, warmly. 

“Time will show,” replied Leicester. “I only 
hope it may not be so; for, between Arundel and 
Belle, I should not know how to act. Belle is my 
brother, and to Arundel’s good advice I shall always 
consider Ilim in great measure indebted for a certain 
league of my life — (without whose plagueing the said 
life wouldn’t be worth having, all the same;) — the 
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only course I caa tiikLe, if. our suspicions provo true. From that time forth Lewis- a constant 

will be to preserve a atrict neutrality.” visitor at the Palazzo Grassini, and at last complted 

And how would you wish me to act, Charley his triumph over Laura’s aif^tiqns, by asking, as* a 
dear P” inquired Lanra, taking her husband’s fingers favour, to be allowed to take a sketch of ” Parley 
caressingly between own soft, wliite little hands. ** he wanted a study of a child’s head so much 
You know# .1 can’t recommend Annie to marry then the sketch was pronounced so successful, that 


your brother if she does not love him.” 


nothing would serve but that it must be perpetuated 


‘'Follow the dictates of your own good sense and in oils, and as the possibility of making "Parley ” sit 
kind heart, darling, and you will bo sure to do riglitiy. still long enough for such a purpose, did not exist 
I have the most perfect confidence in you, and would unless Laura sat also, Lewis consented to paint them 
not influence you one way or another, if 1 could.” logether, although he had hitherto steadily refused 
Phe tears rose to Laura’s eyes at this fresh proof to take a portrait, in spite of large sums which had 
of her husband’s affection ; and as she reflected on been offered him to do so. 

what he had said in regard to Lewis’s share in bring- Laura received a second epistle from Annie Grant, 
ing them together, she inwardly vowed that if ever it postponing their visit for another fortnight. Her 
lay in her power to do him a similar good turn, she father had all along expeeted Miss Livingstone would 


would not be slothful in advancing bis interests. 


accompany them, as a matter of course ; but when it 


True to his promise, Lewis dined with them tlie came to the point, that redoubtable spinster broke 
next day; by mutual consent, all reference to ilic into open revolt, asserted her independence, nailed 
past was avoided, and no allusion made to any of her colours to the mast, and determined upon 
the Rroadhurst party. As soon as Lewis found this death or victory. So resolute was she, that alter a 
to be the case, a certain proud embarrassment, ob- must obstinate engagement with sharp tongues, which 
servable in his manner, disappeared ; and, yielding to followed u^ion two days of sulky silence, the General 
the delight of again finding himself in congenial society, w.*is forced to make terms, and yield his own will to 
lie unconsciously displayed his brilliant conversational that of a woman ; so Minerva remained behind to 
poM-ers,— relating, with playful wit, or forcible and garrison Broadliurst. As, however, the General by 
striking illustration, the adventures which had befallen no means approved of his daughter travelling without 
liiin and the scenery he had beheld in liis late pedes- some female companion, the journey was very nearly 
trial! tour, till Cliarlcs and Laura, who had only been being given up, when at llm last moment., a lady, the 
acquainted witli liira when the cloud of his dependent wife of an Austrian officer quartered at Venice, was 
position at Broadliurst hung over him and concealed discovered, who, seeking for an escort to enable her 
his natural character beneath a veil of proud reserve, to join her husband, was only too happy to be allowed 
were equally delighted and astonished ; and when, to accompany the Grant party. These delays, how- 
late in the evening, he took his de[)arturc, they vied ever, would necessarily relai’d their arrival for at least 
with each other in iierforming a duet to his praise. a fortnight. Days passed away ; the picture (and a 
" He talks so well ! ” exclaimed Charley. very pretty one it was,) of the fair young mother, 

" He knows so much !” cried Laura. and. her little, rosy, merry child, advanced towards 

" lie has been everywhere,” continued the former, completion, and Lewis began to look forward with a 
" And done everything,” resumed the latter. feeling almost akin to regret, to the time when the 

" He is so clever tuid epigrammatic,” urged the sittings, and the agreeable friendly conversations to 


gentleman. 

“ And his descriptions of scenery are so poetical,” 
put ill the lady. 

" His figure is so striking,” said tlie master. 

*' And his face so handsome,” rejoined the mistress. 
“ What a pair of eyes he has.” 

" And such a sinilo.” 


which they gave rise, would be at an end. 

Siiicc he had quitted England his thoughts and feel- 
ings had undergone various and considerable changes : 
at first he had striven, in the excitement of active 
ndvcutui'c, to banish recollection, and after a time he 
succeeded so far us to take a lively interest in all he 
saw. The revolutionary spirit, which has since pro- 


" Then his moustaches and whiskers arc irre- duced such cliangcs in modern Europe, was then 


proacliable.” 

" And his hands wdiitcr than mine.” 

" In fact he is a stunner !” declared the baritone. 


beginning to show itself, and he witnessed the out- 
break of a rather serious 6meuie iu one of the German 
States, in which he contrived to get mixed up, and by 


Though 1 detest slang, 1 must confess that he these means he came in for a couple of days’ iiard 


is,” chimed in the soprano. 


fighting, and a week of intense fatigue and excitement. 


" If I were a woman I should be over head and This, paradoxical as it may appear, was of the greatest 


ears in love witli him,” suggested Charley. 


I psychological assistance to him ; it roused him ef- 


" I am both the one and the other,” responded his fcctually, and took him completely out of himself* 
wife, ousting an arch glance at her spouse, as much The excitement w'as kept up for some little time longer, 
as to say, " how do you like that P” which rebellious for, owing to the partwhich his old student associations 
speech her lord and master punished by stopping her had led liim to take in the affair, he brought upon him- 
mouth with — tlie only remedy wc believe ever to self the suspicious of the Prussian government, and 
have been found effectual in such a case. the next event of his tour was, in fact, a flight to save 
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, . ftooft dufrest. During this period he was aocom- 

t by ^ young German, who, much more deeply 

j^plleated in the affair than Lewis had been, dreaded 


clearly defined idea how to set about it,” ihtermptiBd 
Laura, with a roguish smile. 

" Not at all; by no means, my dear,” replied Charley, 


.tbiit his capture might lead to his execution ; and, un- speaking with unwonted energy. “ A — in fad, so 
I willing to atone for his patriotism with his life, he and strongly do I feel that a wmtian^a tact is the thing re- 
his companion hurried from the scene of their quired, and that any interference of mine might ruin 
exploits, experiencing innumerable dangers, difficul- the whole affair, and in short, bring about something 
ties, and hair-breadth escapes, ere they arrived at very disagreeable, that I havo made arrangements 
that sanctuary for political refugees, the city of the which will keep mo from home during the whole 
Sultan. Having by these means regained his energy morning, so as to leave you a clear field.” 
aud vigour of mind, Lewis applied himself heart and ** Oh, you dreadfully transparent old impostor ! 
soul to the study of hb new profession, aud in the a child of five years old could see through you,” ex- 
interest of tiie pursuit kept his powers, mental and claimed Laura, laughing heartily at the detected 
bodily, so fully employed as to hold memory at bay, and look which instantly stole over her husband’s vbage. 
to require neither society nor sympathy; but now a "Now, if you don’t honestly confess that you have 
change had again come o’er him ; lie had in great mca- not an idea how to get over the difficulty,” she con- 
surc' mastered the difficulties of his art, he had solved tinued, " that you dread a scene with a true degree of 
the problem whether by his talent he could secure a masculine horror, and yet have not the most remote 
competency for himself and tliose belonging to him ; notion how to avoid one, I’ll ‘ make arrangements 
constant and indefatigable labour was no longer an which will take me from home all the morning,’ and 
obligation, and ere the Lcicestors discovered him, he leave you to flounder through the affair as best you 
had began to feci, though he w'ould scarcely acknow- can.” 

ledge it even to himself, the want of those social ties " There is a vixen for you,” exclaimed Charley, ap- 
from which, in his first frenzy of grief, he had volun- pealing to society at large. “ Poor Socrates ! I alwaya 
tarily separated himself. In the society of the Leiccsters had a deep commiseration for his domestic annoy - 
he obtained exactly the amount of relaxation which he anccs when I read of them at school, but 1 little 
required, — Laura appreciated and understood him, dreamed that I should live to have personal experience 
Charles, without understanding, liked him — while on of the miseries of possessing a Xantippe;” then 
his part, tlie lady’s society interested and soothed liim, throwing himself into a mock-tragic attitude, he 
and that of her husband afforded him amusement ai^ ejaculated, " ungrateful woman ! 1 leave you to your 


companionship. 


fate,” and shaking Ids fist at her, pressed his Imnd 


As the day approached on which the Broadburst to his forehead, and rushed distractedly out of tlic 
party were expected to arrive, Laura became consider- room — in less than two minutes he lounged in again 
ably perplexed as to how she miglit best break the drawing on his gloves. " What a bore tiH|||loves 
matter to Lewis : she had once, by way of experiment, arc!” he murmured feebly — " here, Laura r’sH^ng, 
mentioned to her husband in Lewis’s presence, the he seated himself by his wife’s side, langui^HU- 
fact that she had received a letter from Broadburst, ing out l)is hand, while with the most hclpIc^^l||L 
and the start he gave at the name, tlie death-like imagiiiahlc he allowed her to pull on the refractSifll 
paleness which overspread his countenance, the gloves for him, which she did with a most amusing 
quivering lip, aud clenched hand, told of such deep display of energy and perseverance, 
mental suffering, that, frightened at the effects she had ** Voila, Monsieur!*' she said; "that Herculean 
produced, Laura immediately changed the subject feat b accomplished. Have you aught else to com- 


and had never again ventured to allude to it. 

The last sitting for the picture chanced to be fixed 


mand your slave ?” 

Charley regarded her with a look of affection as he 


for the very morning before that on wdiich the Grants replied, " What a blessing it is to Lave a good, clever 
were expected to arrive. Luura consulted her husband little wife to do all the horrid things for one ! Good- 
Bs to the affair : Charley stroked his chin, caressed bye, my own ! When you have done victimising 


hb wliiskers, gazed vacantly at himself in the chirnney- 
glass, aud tW, putting^m a look of sapient self con- 


Arundcl with your alarming intelligence, ask him to 
dine with us to-day ; 1 want particularly to talk to 


fidmioe, in regard to the reality whereof it was clear he him. He knows the people here better than I do ; 
enteriiined the strongest mbgivings, he begun in a but it strikes me the politics of the place are getting 


thorough master-of-the^amily tone, — 

”Why, it seems to me, my love, that the present 


into a mess.” 

So saying, he imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 


is exactly one of those emergencies in which a woman’s admired his hand in the new wclhfitting glove, and 
tact is the very thing required. 1 should advise you sauntered out of the apartment as Ibtlessly as though 
to feel your way with great caution, very great cau- he were walking in his sleep, 
tion, and when by this means you have ascertained the Punctual to hb appointment, Lewb arrived, looking 
best method of breaking it to him, I should speak at so handsome and animated that Laura felt doubly 
once vfithout any further hesitation, aud — and — ” grieved at having to make a communication which she 

"1 think you had better undertake the business was persuaded would tend to renew the memory of a 
yourself, Charley SSar, as you seem to have such a [grief against which he appeared, to have struggled 
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with some degree of success. Her task was rendered 
the more difficult from tiie conviction that Lewis’s 
intercourse with her husband and lierself had been of 
great service to him, by insensibly overcoming his 
misanthropic distaste to society. This intercourse^ 
she feared, the tidings she was about to impart to him 
would eifectuully interrupt. 

“Where is ‘TarleyP’” inquired Lewis, after ex- 
changing salutations with “ La Madre” 

“ In the nursery, adorning for the sacrifice of his 
personal freedom during the period you may require 
him to remain ea position,** answered Laura ; “ shall 
I ring for him ?” 

“ May I fetcli him myself? I promised him a ride 
on my bock for good conduct at the last sitting, and 
he must not be disappointed,” urged Lewis, in reply. 

“Agreed, — always premising that you take great 
care not to tumble the clean frock,” returned Laura, 
M illi a gratihed smile. “ Who could believe that that 
mail was the same creature who used to look so stern, 
and cold, and proud ?” she added, mentally, as Lewis 
departed on Ills mission ; “ he has as much tenderness 
of nature as any woman. If he really does love Annie, 
and she can prefer Lord Bclleiield,, she deserves all 
the unhappiness such a clioice will inevitably bring 
ujion her her greatest enemy cun wish her nothing 
worse. Well, * Turley,’ arc you going to sit still, and 
be good ?” she continued, as that sel^willcd juvenile 
entered, seated in triumph upon Lewis’s shoulder, 
and grasping a lock of his horse’s ebon mane, the 
better to preserve his balance. 

I Taricy having signined in the very smallest broken 
I En^ish, his intent ion to keep the peace to the best of 
bisiptA ability, the sitting began in good earnest, 
ai^jMBUihinatcd, ns far as that young gentleman was 
MjpRied, in less than an hour, during which period, 
rn ffSKc only tore bis mamma’s gown once, made a hole 

the sofa-cover, and had one violent fit of kicking, 
lie may, comparatively, be considered (all things arc 
comparative,) to Jiavc kept liis word. A few linishing 
touches still remained to complete Laura’s portrait, 

I and these Lewis hastened to add. The conversation 
. (originating in Tarlcy’s escapades) turned on edu- 
cation. 

“ The theory wdiicli I hold to be the true one is 
simple enough,” remarked Lewis ; “the first thing to 
inculcate is — oblige me by turning a little more to 
the light — implicit obedience; that once acquired — 
rather more still — ^you may, as the mind developcs, 
occasionally give a reason for your commands — you 
sec my object is to get a clearer light on. the left 
eye-brow — thank you ; don't move.” 

“ But that obedience, to be of much avail, should 
be founded on other feelings than mere fear of con- 
sequences,” returned Laura; “for that in sturdy 
minds produces obstinacy, in weak ones deceit and 
falsehood, and in both cases necessarily loses its effect 
as the pupil advances towards maturity. It always 
appears to me, that in our conduct towards children, 
we should strive to imitate (with reverence be it 
spoken,) God’s dealings towards ourselves. W’'e 
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should teach them to love and obodienco 

based on affection and faith, will for 

time or for eternity. Then,” she as 

Lewis, bending over his worl^ failed to reply ■ 
should endeavour to make their punishments appeu> , 
as much as possible the natorid ^psequences of their 
faults ; for instance, 1 should allqw them to experi- 
ence to the uttermost the menta|,>it|lring[ caused by 
pride and anger, and in their cooler mcraents' point 
out to them that it may be wisp, M well^ i^ht, to 
suffer even injustice mildly, ratt;^ b^r the 
distress of mind a contrary line of cdnductis sure to 
entail. I should impress upon them*^ the evil; of 
coveting, by denying them the thing th^ so eagerly 
sought. In fact,” she added, ha^ly, fancying from 
her companion’s silence, that, for some reason, her 
conversation was distasteful to him ; “ 1 havo,a gn^t 
many sapient theoretical ideas in regard to education, 
but liow they may turn out when 1 come to put them 
ill practice, remains to be proved.” 

Lewis, who during the conclusion of this speech 
had been painting away as zealously as if his life 
depended upon his exertions, though a close observer 
might have remarked, by his downcast eye and quivering 
lip, the effect Laura’s words produced on him, 
replied earnestly, 

“ Would to heaven all mothers felt as truly and 
wisely as you do about education; were children 
taught such principles of self-government as you pro- 
pose, there would be fewer aching hearts among us.” 

Having uttered these words, and sighed deeply, 
he spoke no more until he bad finished Laura's 
portrait. 

“ There,” he said, “ I need detain you no longer; 
with the exception of a few touches to the drapery, 
which I can do at my own rooms, the picture is com- 
pleted.” 

Laum approached and duly admired it, decluing 
the likeness of Tarloy to be perfect ; but feeling quite 
certain Lewis had flattered her terribly, at which 
little touch of woman’s nature, the young artist 
smiled as he denied the accusation. And now the 
moment had arrived, when Laura must break her 
intelligence to him as best she might. Her straight- 
forward simple nature disdained all subterfuge, and 
she btigau accordingly, 

“ There is a topic which, from a fear, perhaps un- 
called for, of giving you paiu, Charles and I have 
avoided, but which 1 am now compelled to mention 
to you ; — ^you asked me at our first meeting whether 
we were alone ; after to-day, we shall be so no longer, 
and the guests we expect arc none otlier than your 
former pupil Walter, General Grant, and his 
dauglitcr.” Laura had purposely placed herself in 
such a position that she could not see her com- 
panion’s features, as she made this communication, 
and the only sign of agitation which met her ear, 
was the sound of his quick and laboured breath^g. 

After a moment’s pause, he said in a hurried^ stem 
tone of voice,— “ I cannot meet them ! it Is im- 
possible, I must leave this place, directly.” ^ 

M 
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incognita, anu in Signor Luigi the Venetian Painter, 
. no one will recognise Lewis Arundel. Wo will keep 
your secret inviolably.” 

•*Can I rely on the discretion of Mr. Leicester?” 
"Perfectly: if he knows you consider the matter 
important he will remain silent as the grave.” 

"Be it .so, then,” returned Lewis, after a pause. 
Having paced up andilown the room, he threw liim- 
self on a sofa, and covering liis eyes with his hand, 
remaiued buried in painful thought. 

Laura watched him with deep interest, till at 
length she could restrain the expression of her 
sympathy no longer. 

" I miisi speak that which is in my mind,” she said, 
earnestly. “I know that you are good and true- 
hearted, you can have done no wrong that you have 
cause to be asliamed of, why then do you fear to 
meet these people ?” 

Lewis started, raised his licad, and flinging back liis 
dark liair, exclaimed, almost fiercely, — “Did you say 
fear ? I fear no living being ! Tlicre is no man who can 
accuse me of evil-doing; my name is as spotless us 
your own pure soul.” 

“ Then uhy refuse to meet tlicin ?” 

“ Because I fear iny own heart,” w'as the vehcroenl 
reply, “ because 1 have sworn never to meet lier again 
till I have learned to look upon her with the indiflerence 
Her weak fickleness deserves, and that,” he added bit- 
terly, “ will not be till grey hairs bring insensibility to 
woman’s love and such-iike gilded toys, or till she haa 
crushed out the last germs of my lingering madness 
by manyiiig the licartle.ss scoundrel lo whom she is 
engaged;” he paused, then continued more calmly, — 
“You ask me why I refuse to meet these people; hear 
the truth, and then judge for yourself whether I can 
meet them ; nay, for me, if you will, for I am half- 
frenzied by the anguish 1 have sufl'ered, and am as in- 
capable to decide for myself in this afl'air us a child,” 
(such puppets ore wc to our loves and hates); — and 
then, in eager liumcd accents, he told her of liis love 
for Annie Grant, his struggle for self-conqucst, his 
signal failure, his fearful hope that she returned his 
affection, the parting, his confession to the Geneial, 
the strange tidings lie had learned in Loudon, and then 
the cruel paralysing blow of Annie’s engagement, re- 
newed the very day after he had left Broadhurst, 
believing, on no slight glKmnds, that she loved him 
and him only. All the burning sorrow, pent for two 
long years within bis secret soul, be poured forth before 
lier ; and Laura listened with glowing cliecks and Icar- 
fnl eyes, and a growing resolve in lier brave, pure heart, 
to set aside all conventionalisms, and every liollow 
form of society, and if Annie should but prove wortliy 
of liim, to labour with all the energy of her earnest 
nature to bring these young, sad, loving hearts together 
again. 


Thts first volume of Miss Strickland’s New Series 
of Royal Biographies will be gladly welc0.med by the 
readers of the Lives of the Queens of England, to 
whom the autliorcss inscribes the work. The merits 
of her previous book are too generally known to re- 
quire specification here. When a book has attained so . 
much popularity, — ^^dien it has met with such complelo 
success (as the phrase is) among all ‘dosses of general 
readers, they constitute themselves its critics ; and the 
writer of such notices as the following, would bo 
wasting his own time and that of the readers of 
SiiAUPK, by entering into an elaborate account of what 
they arc as well acquainted with as he is. Saying, 
llicrcforc, little or nothing, on the present occasion, 
concerning !Miss Strickland’s qualities as an authoress, 
— leaving her very extensive public to recall to mind 
the diligent research, Ihc persevering industry and 
skill in selecting her materials from heaps of rubbish, 
the thorough earnestness w'iih which she throws licr 
whole iniml into her subject, and the cleverness with 
which she presents it to others, — wc pass, at once, 
to what is new to most of onr readers, and will 
be uiulouhtcdly interesting to them ; viz. the con- 
tents of this first volume of the “ Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland,” recently published. Of its outward ap- 
pearance a word may he said. It is a handsome looking, 
red volume, with the royal arms of Scotland em- 
blazoned on the cover; and is in size, type, and 
general appearance, uniform -with the volumes of the 
“ Queens of England.” Like them, it is embellished 
with two engravings, — the one a portrait of iMngfla- 
Icnc of France, the first wife of James V. ; the other 
a vignette, representing the marriage, by proxy, of 
that monarch to his second wife, Mary of Guise. 

In her preface, ^liss Strickland says, tlmt llio- 
Life of Mary Stuart will occupy tw'o volumes of Ibis 
forthcoming scries ; and slic mentions some facts in 
connexion with the subject, calculated to arouse llie 
attention and stimulate the curiosity of those who arc 
lier fellow students in that double puzzle, the life and 
characicr of the thorough \vonmu and thorough prince, 
— ^Mary Queen of Scots. Miss Strickland promises 
to publish “ several unedited letters ” of Queen Mary 
which liavc “escaped the research of rrinceLabanoff;” 
and she also tenders thanks to the Honourable John 
Stuart for favouring her “ with the use of Mary’s 
secret correspondence, recently discovered in the family 
archives of the House of Murray.” A secret corre- 
spondence of Mary Stuart ! — and,— “ found in the ar- 
chives of the liouse of Murray ! ” “ Surely, something 
must come out of that f ” say the lovers of revealed 
secrets. But they must bate their curiosity, and bide 
their time ; Mils Strickland’s “ Life of Mary Stuart ” 
is not published yet. In the meantime, those who are 
much excited on the subject, and have not before 
heard of this secret correspondence, may find favour 


{To be continued.) 
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with the Honourable John Stuart, and get sight of 
these letters of the “ fairest queen on ground,” if 
they can. * 

The present volume contains the complete bio- 
graphies of two Queens, and the unhuished life of a 
tJiird. 

The first biograpliy is that of Margaret Tudor. She 
was the daughter of Henry VII., and the sister of 
Henry VIII. She was married at the age of thirteen 
to king James IV. of Scotland, at that time in his 
tliirty-first year. It could scarcely be expected that 
this should be a happy marriage. Margaret's education 
had been neglected, and even if it had been very care- 
fully attended to, it w^as impossible she could at that 
age be a companion, in any sense of the word, to such 
a husband as James IV. He was an accomplished 
man, — a man of high intellect and fastidious taste ; 
— he was capable of the strongest love for a woman 
of corresponding nature, and Jic could brave many 
perils to place her on the throne ; — as he had shown 
ill the case of the Lady Margaret Drummond, the love 
of his boyhood, and of liia manhood too. Her cruel 
murder left James in "a distraction of grief such as 
dispositions at once impetuous and ail'ectioiiale alone 
can feci,” says Miss Strickland. His daughter by 
lliis private marriage, was brought up at “ Edinburgh 
Castle under the appellation of ‘ the Lady Margaret, 
the king’s daughter,* and linally married John, JjorJ 
•Gordon.” — Our authoress goes on to say : — 

“ She can scarcely he classed as an illegitimate child ; 
neither can her unfortunate mother, a devoted wife to a 
loving husband, be ranked in the meretricious sisterhood 
of royal favodrites. James the Fourth, after his heart- 
strings hod been rent by the tragical death of his wedded 
love, became reckless, and unhappily formed illicit tics 
which were productive of much evil both to himself and 
his descendants. But had his second spouse, Margaret 
of England, been nearer the age of her hapless prede- 
cessor, or had assimulated with his temper and pursuits 
when she grew into companionship with him, perhaps 
his memory would be freer from such reproach." 

The great abilities of James as a ruler, the success 
which attended his plans for civilizing and enriching 
his people, the formidable position assumed by his 
country as a naval power, all obtained for him the admi- 
ration of contemporary statesmen. There was likewise 
enough of romance connected with him to attract the 
attention of the classes delighting in the picturesque and 
marvellous. The beauty of his person, the variety of 
his attainments his skill and taste in music and poetry; 
the wonderful facility with which the hand that struck 
the lute and clavichord tastefully, could sway the adze 
of the ship-wright when building his mighty war-ship 
at Falkirk, captivated every one. Likewise, the singular 
penauco ho enjoined himself (for having been brought 
in arms against his father) by wearing an iron cliain 
about his waist, to awake his remembrance of his sin 
when it hurt him, was appreciated as a most edifying 
action in that era." 

A very proper sort of husband to be married, at 
thirty-one, to an ignorant, passionate tempered, spoiled 
young lady of thirteen, whose only recommendations 
were that she promised to be very handsome, and 
“ danced with great activity !** He, a sovereign, too, 
accustomed to have every thing made easy for him ; 
and, one can imagine, not much used to the society of 


boys and girls, seeing that he could'ccnuioand that of 
tlie flower of manbooid and womanhood inl!ts4pminious. 
Yet he seems to havn behaved with great ainl 

consideration to this mere child. Tbdr first' meeting, 
after her arrival in his dominions, {she liad previously 
been married, by proxy, in her father’s court,) was one 
planned by iiim, on purpose " to relieve his young 
bride from the anxiety of a formal introduction to 
him, in the midst of tedious state ceremonies, with tho 
eyes of a multitude fixed upon them.” Miss Strick- 
land proceeds thus : — 

" He wUhed to make acquaintance with her before 
such ordeal commenced ; and if his bride had a heart 
worth tho winning, it was evident the King of Scotland 
thought it most likely to be won when they were disen- 
cumhered of thestiif stateliness ever surrounding royalty 
on public days. He entered the presence of Slargaret 
Tudor with his hawkiug lurc flung over his shoulder, 
dressed simply in a velvet jacket ; his hair and beard, 
curling naturally, were rather long, his complexion 
glowing from the manly exercise he had just been en- 
gaged in. He was the handsomest sovereign in Europe ; 
--the black eyes and hair of his elegant father, James 
III. being softened in his resemblance to the Llonde 
beauty of his Danish mother. 

“ Sir Walter Scott has drawn James IV.’s portrait con 
amorp, and has not exaggerated the likeness. 

"^For hazel was his eager eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short-curl’d l)eard and hair. 

Light M as his footstep in the dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists; 

And oh ! ho had that merry glance 
W'hlch seldom lady’s heart resists.’ 

**Tbc young queen met licr royal lord at the doorway 
of her great chamber. The King of Scotland uncovered 
his head and made a deep obeisance to her, while she 
made a lowly reverence to him. He then took her 
hand and kissed her, and saluted all her ladles by 
kissing them. It was noticed that he welcomed the 
chivalrous Earl of Surrey with especial cordiality. 
Then tlie King of Scotland took the queen on one side, 
and they communed together for a long space. JShe held 
good manner, (was unembarrassed,) and the king re- 
mained bare-headed during the time they conversed, and 
many courtesies passed between them. Incontinent (im- 
mediately) the board was set and served. The king ainl 
queen washed their hands with humble reverence, and 
after that sat them down at table together. 

“ ‘ After supper they washed again with the reverences ' 
which we opine to have been an elaborate scries of bows 
and genuflexions, performed with due solemnity. ‘ The 
minstrels began to blow, then Queen Margaret danced, 
accompanied by my Lady Surrey.* ’* 

This meeting took place at Dalkeith Palace, August 
3d, 1503. The account of it quoted here is given 
by John Young, Somerset licndd, who formed part 
of the English cori^ge tluit brought Margaret to her 
husband. Soon after this they were married ; and 
after due merry-makings, public and private, her 
English escort returned home, leaving, however, 
twenty-four of their nation as attendants on the 
young queen in her new home. Poor child ! in spite 
of all the kindness, and flatteries, and amusements 
provided for her by the Scottish king and his court, 
she sends a very discontented letter to her father by 
one of the returning ladies. The following is a portion 
of it. The spelling of Margaret’s many Icttei-s (for 
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shiQ II great letter- writer Ju* ^f^er life) is 

bod — so is the haud^wrl^ing'^-and so the 
l^mmtir, ygtj often. The first faragraph is dictated 
to one of her ladies, the other is m he): own hand, 
"mine eaiV hand” as she herself calls it: — 

"Sir, as for news, I have none to send, but that my 
Lord of Surrey is in so great favour with this king here, 
that he cannot forbear the company of him at no time 
of the day.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the king 
should very much prefer the company of such a man 
as my Lord of SuriTy to that of Iiis childish wife ; or 
that she being perfectly unable to comprehend in what 
my Lord Surrey’s attractions consisted, should be 
displeased at the preference. She goes on with her 
very natural grumbling : — 

"He and the Bishop of ^rurr.ay ordercth everything 
as nigh as they can to the king’s pleasure: 1 pray God 
it may be for my poor heart’s case in time to come. 
They call not my chamberlain to them, who, I am sure, 
would speak better for my part tlian any of them that 
be of that council. But if he speak anything for my 
cause, my Lord of Surrey hath such words unto him 
that ho dare speak no further. God send me comfort 
to his pleasure, and that 1 and mine, that ho left here 
with me, may be well entreated.'* 

In her own hand is the rest 

"For God’s sake. Sir, hold me excused that 1 write 
not myself to 7 our Grace, for I have no leisure at this 
time ; but with a wish I would I were with your Grace 
now, and many times more. And for this that I have 
written to your Grace, it is very true ; but I pray God I 
may find it well for my welfare hereafter. No more to 
your Grace at this time ; but our Lord have you in his 
keeping. Written with the hand of your humble 
daiUer. 

" Margauet." 

Miss Strickland says elsewlicrc, "Had Margaret 
Tudor reached one half Ihe age of her spouse, siic 
might have had more success in disputing his iicart 
with the matured beauties of her court; as the case 
was, it could only be expected that she would grow 
up to womanhood with the passions of anger and 
jealousy in a perpetual state of exercise.” 

As she grew older, Margaret became a handsome 
woman, indeed, — a brilliant beauty, as far us a fine 
figure, regular features, a complexion a la Tudor, (all 
lilies and roses,) and a profusion of the finest golden 
hair can make beauty ; she had also the additional 
attraction of a clever, qaibk mind, and great vivacity 
and warmth of manner. She was in many respects 
strikingly like her brother Henry Till. She is at 
times childishly absurd and wilful — always covetous and 
passionate — full of cunning to gain her ends, yet im- 
prudent in the extreme, — a woman of strong impulse 
and no principle; running lieadlong after the gratifi- 
cation of her own passions of the moment, with no 
regard of conscqucuocs, and at other times deceitful 
and calculating for petty ends. She is by no means 
an uncommon character; only the generality of such 
women are not so much exposed to public scrutiny, 
or indulged with so much power as queens were in 
those days. 


After making a tremendous fuss about the legacy 
which her brother Henry withheld from her, and 
urging her husband to engage in a war with England, 
the war was no sooner actually declai'ed than 

"Queen Margaret began to be. excessively full of la- 
I mentatieJns for the mcasuro she had urged on. Her 
;^alouBy was excited by tho .correspondence Anne of 
Bretagne, Queen of France, commenced with James IV., 
urging him to do his devoir as chevalier-errant, by in- 
vading England, and marching three days, with banners 
displayed over the Borders. In token that she bad chosen 
him as her knight. Queen Anne sent him a ring of im- 
mense value, tt^cn otf her finger. 

"James was eager to make a diversion in favour of 
his ally by invading England, 1)ut soon found that his 
wedded partner meant to let him have little quiet in 
consequence, either by day or by night ; the cause of 
grievance being that tho Queen of France had wriiten 
him *a9ie love-icUerJ Common sense might have re- 
presented to her that the Queen of France was a woman 
dying of decline. She was withal old enough to be her 
mother. King James, however gallantly disposed to 
tho French Queen, had never seen her; neither was he 
likely so to do. The ideas of the disputed jewels, and 
the message of the Queen of France, working together 
in Margaret’s irritable brain, cither produced somo 
uneasy visions or led her to feign some. The tragical 
events that soon after occurred caused her to give them 
forth as prophetic, in which representation she was sup- 
ported by certain grave chroniclers.” 

The dreams, omens, and other supernal urnl oc- 
currences which preceded the fatal battle of Floddcii 
Field, arc supposed by many to have originated witii 
Uueen Margaret ; being devised by her to deter her 
husband from .the expedition on which lie w'as bent. 
They failed to do so ; and he set off with his fine army ' 
for the invasion of England, having appointed his 
queen regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
their sun, in case of Ills death. If slie married a 
second time, slje was to forfeit that dignity. All our 
readers are lamiliur with the dreadful result of the 
battle of Flodileri Field. Margaret was left a widow 
jmd guardian of the well-nigh ruined kingdom in her 
four-and-twentieth year ; — a terribly difficult position 
for the wisest and best of womcq to maintain, and 
one which it was. not possible such a woman as 
Margaret* Tudor could maintain long without doing 
much mischief. Tlie -powerful Douglas faction soon 
secured her to themselves by means of tlieir young 
and liandsomc chief, the Earl of Angus, with whom 
Margaret fell in love, and contracted a second mar- 
riage. From that moment there was no peace in 
Scotland, until James the Fifth was able to assume 
the government, for Margaret would not yield to the 
supreme authority, or the guardinnsliip of the young • 
king, and the great nobles would not let it remain 
with her, but invited the Duke of Albany* lo be 
regent. In a short space of time Margaret grew 
tired of the Earl of Angus, (as Mary Stuart did 
Darnlcy, aud for the same reason; he was weak- 
minded,) and wished to obtain a divorce from him 
that she might marry the said Duke of Albany, one 
of the best intellects of the age. After many years 
slio obtained llic divorce, but instead of marrying 
Albany, wlio would have nothing to do with so peri- 
lous a match, she married Henry Stuart, a young 
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lieutenant of her son’s gnards, afterwardfi created 
Lord Mcihven. Nothinp^^cau exceed the moral in- 
dignation of her brother Henry at Margaret’s flirta- 
tious, marriages, and continual attempts to obtain 
divorce. The royal Blue-beard is quite shocked- at 
Margaret’s conduct, and writes edifying remonstrances 
to her, which contrast strangely with his own matri- 
monial career. 

Margaret Tudor left another child besides James V., 
viz. her daughter by the Earl of Angus, the Lady 
Margaret Douglas, who was brought up at the English 
court, and whose descendants were again blended with 
. our royal family. 

This Margaret Tudor, the first of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens ^of Scotland, is a very important person in 
our history, being the one from whom the subsequent 
sovereigns of Great Britain claim their right to rule 
over the two kingdoms. Her life was a remarkable 
one, and, in consequence of her unprincipled character 
and imprudent conduct, she caused much domestic 
disturbance in Scotland, during the two or three- next 
reigns. She .contrived to keep both England and 
Scotland in a state of political ferment as long as she 
lived. She was a bad wife, a bad mother, and a foolish 
wicked' woman. In reading her life \vc arc forcibly 
reminded of Solomon’s words, As a jewel of gold in 
a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman that is without 
discretion “ Every wise woman bniWeth her house, 
but the foolish pluckctli it down with her hands.” 
]3ut, though it is impossible not to condemn Margaret 
Tudor, Jet lis not do so without considering what 
sort of education she had had, for the situation she 
was called upon to fill at so early an age ; what sort 
of life she was obliged to lead among flatterers in her 
Jiusband’s court ; the numerous temptations that beset 
her, and that w^rc double temptations to a wc»*ik, 
lively mind, and undisciplined feelings. Let all 
motlicrs and fathers beware lest they indulge their 
darlings loo much, and forget that each one of them 
will be. called in time to rule over some kingdom in 
this world, great or small, and must be taught iu 
iiifancjf to “ rule their own spirits.” The history of 
this queen is a •moral lesson to all women of un- 
disci])liucd nature; such as she is, such (let. them 
not be too incredulous at the comparison,) in corre- 
sponding circumstances would they be, ])crhaps ; for 
Margaret is by no means a wpinaii of extraordinary 
natural pndowinents, good or bad. If "history be 
philosopl)y teaching by examples,” then is thisrxamplc 
one that we should consider hccdfully, for wisdom 
calls aloud to us through it. 

Of a very different nuturc is the next biography, — 
that of Magdalene of France. She was the first 
wife of James V., the sou of Margaret Tudor, and 
the daughter of the cliivalric Francis I. of France, 
and had the advantage of being brought up by one 
of the best and' most accomplished women of that 
age, liie celebrated Margaret, Queen of Navarre, that 
j)earl of womanhood’, the noble sister of Francis 1. 

" Those whom tl)c gods love die young,” and the fair 
Magdalene, good as §lie was fliir, was one of the 


many illustraiClc^ ’^'^f that classic axiom. 
carried off by:j6qnfiqmption about. a ye^r 
marriage, at the of seventeen. Stran|n;e os it ina^ 
seem, amid the stern and, bard details of history and 
state policy, the intrigues and conventional forms of 
a court, one comes now and then upon a sweet little 
bit of romance; and very refreshing' it. is to the his- 
toric student to do so, especially -if the student be a 
woman. "SYft can see that Miss Strickland has written ' 
the touching story of this young princess aniori. 
Women, even when they arg historical and biographical 
writers, and therefore strive to be impartial, are el ways 
made partisans by their feelings. It is easy to perceive 
that our amiable authoress lias a strong dislike to 
the character of the uneducated, severely tried Mar- 
garet Tudor, but her best sympathies are at once 
roused by the romantic story of the carefully nurtured, 
untcnipted Magdalene dc Valois. " Youth, beauty, 
and death, when found togctiier, are always in- 
teresting,” we heard some one say apropos of this 
princess. But they are of tenfold interest when we 
find them adorning a royal lore talc. Let ns repeat 
this talc for the benefit of such of our readers as arc 
unacquainted with it. 

Wlieu James V. was a boy, his mother, [Margaret 
Tudor, entered into a treaty for the hand of this 
princess for her son. Her brother Henry offering at 
the same time to give his own daughter, the piinccss 
Mary, to the young King of Scots, Margaret dared 
not openly refuse tliat alliance, but kept up negotia- 
tions with both France and England, intending all the 
time that James should marry Magdalene, because 
she knew' that Henry was endeavouring to divorce 
Katharine of Aragon, and in that case the princess 
]\Iary w'oidd be illegitimate.. James was nine ycai's 
older than his unknown aflianced bride, and was in 
love many times before he saw her; he had had, 
indeed, several illegitimate children. But when it 
came to a question of his marriage, he determined to 
see ilic lady before be decided. He travelled to 
Palis incognito, somewhat in the style of his great 
grandson Charles I., when he wanted a wife. The 
results to a certain extent were the same. Each 
fell in love with the daughter of the reigning king of 
France, and married her. There is not, we believe 
any reason for supposing that Henrietta Maria " did 
love for love allow ;” at all events, not to tlic same 
extent that the gentle young Magdalene did. She had 
had the advantage of a noble, pious, loving training, 
up to the moment when she saw the handsome prince 
whom she had been taught from infancy to consider 
as her future husband. Siie was an invalid, and 
probably spent half her days in a dream of love for 
him whose praise was always being sounded in her 
ears, and when all the circumstances of his visit to 
France are taken into consideration, it is not to be 
wondered at that Magdalene “ surrendered her heart, 
at once, to tlie accomplished sovereign to whom her 
hand had .been pledged in her unconscious childhood.” 

"The advent of a Rovcreign like James V., undei 
such circumstances, created a wonderful sensation Ameng 
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I th^Mi)Ics and' ladien of the French court, more 

I crtironally the latter. They marvelled at hia boldnoas 

in undeiiiakiug so perilous a voyage, in stormy -weather, 
considering the roughness of the seas and the danger of 
the coast ; that he should have ventured upon such an 
expedition without asking for a safe conduct from 
either the King of England or the King of France ; and 
that he should have travelled in a strange land, not 
only without a military escort for the protection, of his 
person, but attended by so few servants. There was no 
court in Europe where the spirit of knight-errantry 
was BO highly appreciated as in that of the chivalric 
Francis 1., no man better qualified, both by nature and 
inclination, to enact the part of a royal hero of romance 
than the fifth James of Scotland. Gay, gallant, beautiful, 
and fascinating, he excited the most enthusiastic feelings 
of admiration in every breast, but in none more ardently 
than in that of the young delicate invalid, who had 
been accustomed to regard him from her earliest recol- 
lection, as her affianced husband." 

That she was not ioo mucli depressed by illness to 
have strong feelings, and a strong will of her own, is 
indicated by these words of .Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. " Yet, notwithstanding all her sickness and 
malice (mal case), fra the lime she saw the King of 
Scotland, and spake with him, she became so 
enamoured of him, and loved him so well, that she 
would liave no man alive to be her husband, but lie 
allanerlie^^ meaning him alone. Miss Strickland 
proceeds thus 

"There are instances where sickness, instead of marring, 
adds a touching chaim to female bcautf, especially in 
curly youth -udien the malady is of a consumptive or 
hectic character. This was the case with the rrinccas 
Hagdaleue of France, who is described by contempo- 
raries as a creature too fair and exquisite for this work- 
day world, in -which she was to have but a brief contin- 
uance. King James, beholding in her the realisation 
of hia heau ideal of feminine loveliness and grace, 
determined to break through all contracts, treaties and 
entanglements that might prevent their union, and to 
woo and win her for his queen." 

It was in vain that the French king spoke of 
James’s recent attentions to Magdalene’s cousin, the 
Lady Mary of Vendome, whom he ill-treated by thus 
seeking the hand of his daughter ; in vain he urged 
the opinion of physicians that, a residence in so cold a 
climate as Scotland would kill her, "and offered to 
bestow her younger sister Margaret on him instead.” 

The royal lover w'ould not hear of the exchange ; 
but persisted in his suit for Magdalene, who was, 
according to the report of a quaint Scotch chronicler, 

' ane young lady of plcdblnt beauty, goodly favour, and 
comely mannera, above all others within the realm of 
France.* King James would have no one but her, sick 
or well, strong or w'cak ; the Lady Magdalene was the 
mistress of his heart, and the more difficulties that were 
made, the more eager he was to call her his owni. 

"As to Magdalene, she w'as deaf to all w'arnings. 
She had made up her mind to be queen of Scotland, 
were the clime more ungenial than Lapland, and the 
people greater barbarians than Muscovites. She would 
be content to leave her own vine-clad hills, and all the 
refinements and luxuries of her native land, to share 
the fortunes of King James. Love, and the happiness 
of finding herself beloved by the object of that first 
sweet passion that prevailed in her young heart oyer 
every other feeling, did that for the fair invalid which 
I the skill of the physicians had failed to do-«it recalled 
her apparently to^ life, and all the hopes and blissful 


expectations from which she had been previously cut Oil 
in the spring-tide of existence.” 

The lovers earned all before them, and were soon 
married, at the French Court. James was twenty-five, 
and ^ugdaleno was sixteen. For the express delec- 
tation of our female readers, we proceed to quote 
Miss Strickland’s description of the portrait of 
Magdalene, prefixed to this volume. It lias been 
"carefully reduced from the whole-length figure ol 
that Queen, in the curious contemporary painting of 
I her marriage with James V., in Lord Elgin’s collect iov 
at Brooniliall in Fifeshirc.” 

" Magdalene is very lovely j her features are small 
regular, and delicate ; her complexion fair, with [light 
brown hair, which is simply and becomingly arranged 
in curls and plaits. She wears a small round cap, 
formed of a netwoA of pearls and jewels. She is tail, j 
slender, and graceful in stature, with a long throat, 
elegantly moulded. Her countenance is indicative of 
feminine sweetuess and sensibility, and there is some- 
thing very maidenly in her attitude, ns she stands with 
downcast eyes, bending her head slightly forward, and 
extending her hand to receive the nuptial ring. Her 
dress is white damask, embroidered with gold, fitting 
closely to her shape, finished at the throat with a small 
quilled doubled ruif, parted with a collar of gems. The 
upper part of her sleeves is formed of three full double 
frills nr puffings rising a Ii1.t1e above the shoulders ; 
below these cpaulcttcs^ tlie sleeves arc tight to the arms, 
and finish with small ruffles and bracelets at the wrists. 

It is impossible for anything to be more chastely elegant 
and becoming than this costume, w'hk'h would not he at 
all unsuitable for a royal or noble bride of the present 
day.” 

The royal couple spent several monllis after their 
marriage ut (he court of France; but, at length, it 
became necessary for James to return to Jiis kingdom, 
and they parted from Francis I. vritli genuine sorrow 
oil butli sides. Tliat monarch loved his daughter, and 
must have had sad forebodings concerning ber health ; 
he, however, dismissed lier with feasting and mag- 
iiilicent presents. James, whose marriage had in- 
furiated Henry VIII. because his daughter had bccu 
rejected, and because he dreaded the alliance of 
Scotland and France, which had been always dan- 
gerous to England, could not expect that Jiis uncle 
w'ould give him a safe passage through Ins dominions. 

The poor delicate girl w as therefore obliged to make 
the long voyage from Dieppe to Edinburgh, and iu i 
tempestuous we.'itlicr. She had to remain in a storm ; 

all one night, tossing at anchor off Scarborough ; for ! 

James dure not laud even for a night — the rage of tlie | 

sea was better to bear than the rage of the Tudor | 

lion. At Icnglli, on the lifth day after embarkation 
they arrived at Jjcith. ^ 

" They landed at the pier amidst the acclamations of a ! j 
mixed multitude of loving lieges of all degrees, who j; 
came to welcome their sovereign home, and to see their ;; 
new queen. Magdalene endeared herself for ever to the 
affections of the people by tho Bensibility she manifested 
on that occasion; lor *uhcn she stepped on Scottish 
ground, she knelt, and bowing herself down, kissed the , 

moulds thereof for the love she bore tho king, returned ‘I 

thanks to God for having brought the king and her 
safely through the seas, and prayed for the happiness of 
the country.’ This was, indeed, entering on her high 
vocation, not like the cold state-puppet of a public • 
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pageant, but in the spiiit of a queen who felt and un- 
qcrHtood the relation iu vhicU she stood, both to the 
king and people of Uiat realm. A touching flight it 
must have heen to those who saw that young royal bride 
thus obey the warm impulse of a heart overflowing with 
gratitude to God, and love to all ehe then looked upon.” 

The " sweet flower of France ” lived but forty days 
after this event. Her gracious behaviour, her youth 
and beauty, the king’s love for her, and the fact that 
she was likely to bring an heir to the kingdom, all con- 
spired to make her death deplored throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Brantoine says of 
this princess, (as quoted by our authoress,) “The 
Princess Magdalene married the King of Scotland, 
from which destiny her friends liad vainly tried to 
turn her. * Not, certes,’ said they, ‘ but he is a prince 
both brave and beautiful ; but then to have to go and 
live in such a barbarous country, and among a rude 
people !’ ‘ Nevertheless, while 1 live i shall be a 

queen, which has always been my wish,* she replied.” 
Miss Strickland thinks we should read his Queen.” 

“ ' When the PrinccBs Magdalene was Queen in Scot- 
land,’ pursues Brantdme, *she found the country first 
as she had been previously told, and altogether different 
from our douce France. But Queen Magdalene gave no 
sign of regret, iinlcss in this one exclamation, ** 1 would 
be a Queen ! ” 8hc covered her sadness and the Are of 
her ambition with such ashes of patience as she best 
might. M. de Konsard told me this, and he went with 
her to Scotland, leaving his service as page to the Duke of 
Orleans, who gave him to her, and he went to see the 
world,’" 

Brunloiuc also says that “she ■was very deeply 
regretted not only by James V., but by all his people, 
for she was very good, and knew how to make herself 
truly beloved. She had a great mind, and was most 
wise and virtuous.** 

“ The first general mourning ever known in Scotland 
W'as worn for her, and her obsequies were solemnized 
with the greatest manifestation of sorrow of w'hich that 
nation had ever been participant. The lamentations 
for the premature deatli of the youthful queen, and the 
hopes that perished with her, of au heir to Scotland, 
appear to have been of a similar character to the 
passionate and universal Imrst of national sorrow, which 
iu the present century pervaded all hearts in the Bri- 
tannic empire, for the loss of the noble-minded PrinceBS 
Charlotte of Wales and her infant. 

“ ‘ How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 

0 Btrickeu bride of love ! ' " 

Tliose who know mucli of human nature generally, 
and of the Stuart family in particular, will not be 
astonished to liear that, sincerely as James V. mourned | 
for Magdalene, be nmrried again, eleven mouths after | 
her dentil. Nor will such persons refuse to believe ! 
that that second w as a love match, too, on bis side at 
least. 

AVc have now come to tlie third biography in this 
volume, that of Mary of Lorraine, or as she is more 
commonly called, Mary of Guise. Miss Strickland 
begins thus : — 

**Of all the ladies James Y. of Scotland had seen in 
France, with the exception of his lovely and beloved 
Magdalene, he had admired Mary of Lorraine, Duchess 
of Longucville, the most. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that an impreasion was made on the susecptible 


heart of the errant monarch by the chatmB of this fair 
duchess, previous to his introduction to the royal^ower 
of Valois. Drummond of Hawthomden pys, * Whilst 
James disported himself in France, he hod made ac- 
quaintance with a lady rich in excellences, who, next 
to Magdalene, had the power of his aflections, Mary of 
Lorraine, sister to Francis, daughter of Claude, Duke of 
Guise, and widow of the Duke of Longueville.’ ” 

But Mary was not the widow, but the very happy 
wife of the Duke of Longucville at the time; and 
was present with him at the marriage of Magdalene. 
She became a widow a mouth before the death of that 
queen, and very soon after that event, James V. seems 
to have turned his thoughts to her, as a second wife. 
Poor Mary, who was sincerely attached to her late 
husband, by whom she had two children, (one born 
after his father’s death,) was by no means disposed to 
listen to any overtures of marritige, and desired only to 
devote herself to licr children. But women in so 
elevated a rank, could not, in those days, dispose of 
tlicmselves. About this time Henry VIII. was a 
widower, by the death of Jane Seymour ; and “ having 
communicated to Francis I. his desire of choosing a 
princess of his lineage of his next queen, that mo- 
narcli politely replied, * that there was not a maid or 
widow of suitable degree in France, but should be at his 
choice.’** The royal lady-killer was about fifty -eight 
years of age at that time. No “maid or widow ** of 
France would be accept, but the young Duchess of 
Longucville ; partly, it seems, because she was tall 
and finely proportioned, and lie was pleased to admire 
tall women, and partly out of envy and perversity 
against his nephew James V., to whom Francis 1. had 
promised the lady, Henry was not contented with 
that king’s informal ion that she was engaged to the 
King of Scotland, but sent a ])roposal in due form, to 
the poor duchess herself. She did not reply as that 
other Italian Princess did on a similar occasion, 
“ that if she had two licads she would be most happy 
to place one of them at the disposal of his majesty, 
but that having only one she thought it best to keep 
it on her shoulders;” she simply declined “the great 
honour lie was willing to confer on her,” and soon 
after obeyed the commands of Francis, and was 
married to tlie King of Scots : — 

“ That Mary had any choice in the matter is doubtful ; 
but it appears probable that having previously expressed 
an insuperable reluctance to enter into a second marriage, 
and her acceptance of the King of Scotland being made 
public early iu the new year, (153S,) she entered into 
that engagement at last, not only in compliance with 
the will of her own sovereign, but to avert the possibility 
of being, by any change of politics, consigned as a state 
victim to the royal wife-killer of England, who had a 
daughter two years older than herself, and was already 
provided with a male heir to his dominions. 

** James entered into a lover-like correspondence with 
the fair widow of Longueville, and after many letters of 
princely love and aflection had been exchanged between 
them, the articles of marriage were agreed on.” 

This marriage could not be without pain to Mary 
of Guise, for she was obliged to leave her darling and 
only child, the little Duke of Longueville, b^nd 
her, and (Frenchwoman as she was,) to go to a cold, 
semibarbarous country, where everything was strange 
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to her. However well-disposed she might be to her 
new home^ and anxious to do her duty there, we are 
not surprised to hear that when some of the Englisli 
Court asked Madame de Montrieul “How the new 
queen liked Scotland?’* that lady somewhat smiled 
as she answered, “The Queen of Scotland loved 
France the best.** 

James Y. and his second wife led a very happy life 
as far as conjugal affection is concerned, for he was 
passionately devoted to her ; but their felicity lasted 
only for a brief period. The loss of his fine army in 
the Solway turned the king’s brain, and brought him 
to his death-bed, at Falkirk, at the same time that 
his wife, in a state of great anxiety for him, gave birth, 
at Linlithgow, to a daughter — ^the celebrated Mary, 
Queen of Scots. All their other children were dead. 
Here ends Miss Strickland’s first volume ; and here 
begin the trials and troubles of Mary of Lorraine as 
Queen Regent of the distracted kingdom of Scotland. 
The next volume will contain much interesting matter. 


THE LAND’S END. 

Hebe then we stood, tlie waves thundering below, 
and before us the Atlantic, without a shore nearer 
than America; the horizon line, not straight, but 
appearing, ns it really is, the section of a circle, 
and blending softly with tlie summer sky; — here, 
amid a convulsion of rocks and precipices that form 
an iiTCsistible barrier to the raging waters, we were 
impressed with the feeling of a position amidst a vast 
solitude, which some speak of experiencing in deserts. 
It is true there were no arid sands here; for the 
richest heaths, dwarf furze, almost all bloom, only 
three or four inches high, and several kinds of wild 
flowers, of which we did not know the names, enamelled 
the ground beneath our feet ; but there was an over- 
powering loneliness, a sense of our own insignificance 
compared to what was around us, amidst a silence 
only broken by the hollow booming of a restless sea, 
that broke into the orifices of the cliff far beneath our 
feet, or now and then by the shrieking of a cormorant, 
or the rushing wing of a sea-mew. 

There is a tale related, with the customary exag- 
gerations, respecting the fall of a horse over the rocks 
here, and of the narrow escape of the rider, which, as no 
name is mentioned, d^ry one thinks he may tell in 
his own way. The officer’s name whose horse thus 
fell over was Captain Arbutlinot, about forty years 
ago, upon the staff of the western district, accom- 
panying liis superior officer, General Wilford, who also 
had a command in the same district, to see the Land’s 
End. The general dismounted on the brow of the | 
descent; but Captain Arbutlinot, who did not know 
tlic nature of the ground, rode down some way, when, 
the grass being slippery, and his horse alarmed, he 
dismounted, and flinging the bridle over liis arm, led { 
on the animal, which, startled most probably at the 
roar of the sea in front, backed himself over the cliff 
which was near in another direction, and dragged 


Captain Arbuthnot to the edge, before he could dis- 
engage his anq, thus narrowly escaping being pulled 
over with him. We must again remark that the 
Land’s End is a low headland, not more than sixty 
feet in height, as the ground is all the way a descent 
to its extremity, and the lieadlands on both sides rise 
to four and five times the elevation; its Cornish 
name is ^^Venwith^ the Headland,”— or ''Anther 
Deweth, the Land’s End.” 

— ♦ — 

THE PAST YEAR AND THE PRESENT.' 

We gladly welcome a second series of the Illus- 
trated Year Book of Wonders, Events and Discoveries, 
the design and execution of which we had occasion to 
commend Ikst Christmas. The present volume is 
fully as well executed as its predecessor, and the 
occurrences of the past year which it describes, as 
well as those of the coming one of which it heralds 
ihc advent, confer on it, if possible, a more exciting 
interest. 

Imagine for a n)oment a year-book during the reign 
of the Plantagcncts, and such in fact are the romantic 
pages of Froissart. War must have needs been ifs 
sole burden, science and literature a mere blank. In 
1357 we should liavc had a lively chrouicle of the 
campaigns of the Black Prince in France. In 1850 
wc hare Prince Albert establishing the npotlicosis of 
peace, by setting on foot a grand exhibition of the 
works of all nations. Henceforth it must ever be 
one of the principal functions of a year-book to 
record the great feature of our own day — llic 
astounding progress of science, and its application to 
the purposes of human life, and to the amelioration of 
our social condition. A few years back, and who 
would have believed in maircls that are now of every- 
day familiarity ? The difficulty seems now to prescribe 
any bounds to the progress of discovery. Every 
season brings its wonder with it : last jear it was the 
erection of the Britannia Bridge, this season it is the 
Electric Telegraph, and what it may be next year 
Heaven only knows. 

But we will not delay oiir readers with reflections 
that must arise iu every thoughtful mind ; but proceed 
at once to the facts collected in the volume before us, 
and that pretty much iu the order iu which they arc 
narrated, dwelling first on the lighter and more 
fugitive topics. The first popular rarity of the year 
was unquestionably the first appearance in England of 
a living liippopotamus from tlie remote sliorcs of tho 
Upper Nile. ' And here it may be remarked that 
among the many interesting problems that liave been 
left for their solution to the science and enterprise of 
the present age, is that of ihc source of tliis patriarch 
of rivers, and there is at length every reason to 
believe that its discovery is near at hand. In a 
pleasant abridgement of the recent and arduous 
journey of Dr. Krapf to the mountains of Central 

(1) ** The Yeat-Book of Remarkable Occorrotices and Dlico- 
veries : Edited by John Timbi." Arthur HaU, Virtue ft Co. 
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A Mca, we find tLat he succeeded in penctmibing to the 
vicuuty of the snow-covered peaks of Kilimanjaro, in 
which the head*watcrs of the Nile are to be sought 
for. The animal brought to this country was taken 
from its waters, as we Icam, at a distance of two 
tkonamd miles above Cairo. 

" The Zoological Society had long been anxious to 
obtain a living specimen of this great ampiiibious quad- 
ruped for their Menagerie. Several attempts with this 
object have been made within the last twenty years, 
but uniformly with ill success ; so that the offer of an 
American agent at Alexandria to give 5,000/. for an 
animal of this species, delivered to him at the above 
city, entirely failed to induce any speculator to en- 
counter the risk and labour of an expedition to the 
White Nile for this purpose. The desire of the Zoolo- 
gical Society was communicated to Abbas, Viceroy of 
Egypt, by the Hon. Mr. Murray, our excellent Consul 
at Cairo, and an energetic advocate of the interests of 
science everywhere. The Pasha was deaf to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s hint ; doubtless, seeing the difficulty of gratifying 
the Society’s wislicH. Hasselquist, on the authority of 
* a credible person,’ who lived twelve years in Egypt, 
states it to have been impossible to bring the living 
animal to Cairo; and Cuvier remarks, the French 
savans attached to the expedition to Egypt, who 
ascended the Nile above Sycnc, did not meet with one 
Hippopotamus ; but M. Call laud asserts that he saw forty 
in the Upper Nile ; though, their resort lay some fifteen 
hundred miles, or more, from Cairo. Here they arc 
often shot with rifle balls ; but to take one alive was 
I a much more difficult matter. However, the requisite 
I commands were given by the Viceroy, and the proper 
' parties sent in search of the animal. 

. I “ This was in August, 1849, when the hunters having 
reached the island of Fohaysch, on the White Nile, 
>' about 2,000 miles above Cairo, shot a largo female 
lllppopoiamus in full chase up the river. The wounded 
creature turned aside and made towards some buhhes 
on the island bank, but sunk dead in the effort. The 
hunters, however, kept on towards the bushes mIicii a 
I young Hippopotamus supposed to have been recently 
' brought forth, being not much bigger than a new-bom 
' calf, but much stouter and lower, made a rush down 
I the bank to the riA’cr; it had nearly escaped, owing 
I to the slippei incss of its naked skin, and was only 
secured by one of the men striking the boat-hook into 
its flank, while another lifted it into the boat. The scar 
of the wound is still visible on the left side ; but it was 
much nearer the haunch when the animal first arrived 
I at Cairo, its relative position having changed with the 
growth of the body. 

The wound was of course dressed as soon after the 
capture as circumstances would admit, and the captors 
I started with their charge down the Nile. The food of 
, the young animal was their next anxiety ; he liked 
neither fish, flesh, fruit nor grass, and, failing in these 
three courses, the hunters were fairly pu/rlcd. They 
must, however, have been indifferent observers; else 
milk would at once have suggested itself as the best 
Bust'. nance for a newly-bom mammal. At length the 
thought came ; the boat was stopped at a village, all 
the cows were seized and milked, and* the young charge 
lapped up the produce with alarming celerity. They 
then took with them a stock of milk, but it would nui 
keep ; so they were compelled to ' take it in * new from 
the cow ; or rather they took with them a good milch 
cow, just as that useful animal is taken on board an 
Indiaman, where, by the way, a largo number of infan- 
tine passengers has m^e milk as scarce as would our 
Hippopotamus. Hut in this case, he had all the supply 
to himself; and in this < milky way ’ he reached Cairo 
on the 14th of November, 1849. The colour of his skin 
at this time was a dull reddish brown. He was, of 


eoursof first shown to the Pasha, (an honour claimed by 
royalty in all cases of prodigies,) the Hon. Mr. Murray 
was appr^d of his arrival, and to his residence the 
young animal was conveyed, with a military escort, and 
the due form of imperial present-making. So far is the 
Hippopotamus now removed from the observation of 
men, that the present specimen created intense wonder 
and interest in Cairo ; gaping crowds filled its narrow 
sandy streets, and a whale at London Bridge would not 
excite half so much curiosity. 

“ It being thought safer for the animal to winter in 
Cairo than co proceed forthwith on his journey, the 
Consul had duly prepared to receive the young stranger, 
for whom he ban engaged a sort of nurse, Hamet Safi 
Cannana. An apartment was allotted to the Hippopo- 
tamus in the court-yard of the Consurs house, leading 
to a warm or tepid bath : his milk-diet, however, became 
a troublesome affair; his craving for milk whilst under 
Mr. Murray’s caro aotually created a scarcity of that 
article at Cairo, for the new comer never drank less than 
from twenty to thirty quarts daily. 

** By the next mail after the arrival of the Hippopota- 
mus, the Consul despatched the glad tidings to the 
Zoological Society; and great was the joy at No. 11, 
Hanover Square, and at the Regent’s Park. Prepara- 
tion- were then made lor shipping the animal for Alcx- 
audiia. The chosen vessel was the Riporif one of those 
well appointed steamers which resembles a luxurious 
hotel rather than a sea-going vessel. On the main deck 
was built a house from which were steps down into an 
iron tank in the hold, containing 400 gallons of water; 
tlK) whole being constructed and fitted up at Southamp- 
ton, from a plan by Mr. Mitchell, the able Secretary to 
the Zoological Society. The tank, used by the Hippo- 
potamus as a bath, was filled with fresh water every 
other day ; for which purpose, in addition to the supplies 
from time to time taken on board, was used the con- 
densed water of the ship’s engines, iihich amounted to 
300 gallons per day. It was proposed to use sea Avater ; 
but Mr. Mitchell foresaw that should the Hippopotamus 
take to salt uatcr, how would he be afieeted by the 
change on bis arriAul in the Regent’s Park, where the 
Simply of the ocean draught might not be compatible 
c\fh with the prospectus of the lost new Water Com- 
pany. 

“ Early in May the Hippopotamus left the Consuls 
hospitable quarters, and vias conveyed in the canal-bjat 
Avith Hamet Safi Cannana to Alexandria. Here his 
debarkation was witnessed by 10,000 spcetatois. Tlic 
Consul accompanied his four-footed tnend, and, lor 
safety, applied to the governor of Alexandria for an 
escort ; and a strong body of the Pasha s troops accom- 
panied the animal and Hamet to the spot w here tiic 
Ripon uas moored. Here he embarked. There acre on 
board his Excellency General Jung Bahadur Raniugcc, 
and the Nepaulcsc princes, his brothers. The Rtpou 
also took to the Zoological Society a collection of quad- 
rupeds and birds, among which weie an ibex from 
Mount Sinai, a lion, a leopard, two lynxes, an ichneumon, 
some civet cats, and a variety of serpents, li/ards, and 
desert rats. A young girafie was also to have formed 
part of the collection, but it was unfortunately drowned 
in the canal after reaching Alexandiia. 

“ The Hippopotamus bore the voyage so w'ell as to in- 
crease in fatness ; he lived exclusively on milk, of which 
lie consumed daily about forty pints, yielded by several 
cows on board. lie was very tame, allowed himself to 
be freely handled by his Arab attendant, Hamet, whom 
ho followed like a faithful dog; and who was seldom 
away for more than five minutes without a summons to 
return in the sound of a loud grunt. Hamet slept in a 
berth with the Hippopotamus, strange bed-fellow as he 
W. 18 ; and thus they arrived in the Ripon at Southamp- 
ton, on Saturday, May 25. He was landed early in the 
morning, sent by special train by the South Western 
Railway to London, and was safely housed at ten o’clock 
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at. night in the con\(orlal>le quarters prepared for him 
in the llcgent s Park. Thus the vrhole of the arran^ 
menu for^ his transport from Cairo were most auccossfuh 
and reflect the highest credit on the enei^gy and ability 
of those concerned in them. ■ It will readily be under- 
stood that no ordinaiydiflicultieshad to be surmounted 
in his maintenance at Cairo, in the first instance ; and 
afterwards in getting him down to Alexandria, shipping 
him on board the Eip<m, supplying him with the vast 
quantities of fiesh water necessary for his bath, trans- 
ferring him from the steamer to the railway, and thence 
to the Gardens. It appears, however, that throughout 
the whole of this eventful joume}', from the island 
where he was captured, everything contributed to a 
favourable issue to the Viceroy's liberal desire to assist 
the Zoological Society in the most interesting and im- 
portant enterprise which they have ever undertaken. 

** On arriving at the Gardens, Hamct walked first out 
of the transport van, with a bag of dates over his 
shoulder, and the Hippopotamus trotted after him ; now 
and then lifting up his huge grotesque muzzle, and 
snuffing at the favourite dainties; with these he was 
duly rewarded on eutering the apartment, adjoining 
which had been prepared fur him a bath. 

Next morning, the Hippopotamus was first seen by 
the members of the Society, when his healthy condition, 
his docility, and attachment to his Arab attendant, and 
the evident enjoyment urith which he plunged and 
gambolled in the water, gave satisfactory testimony of 
the care which had been bestowed on him, and the 
foresight with which the Society’s arrangements had 
been laid for his reception. Although yet under a 
twelvemonth old, his massive proportions indicated the 
enormous power to be developed in his xnaturer growth ; 
and the grotesque cxjiression of his physiognomy far 
exceeded all that could be imagined from the stuffed 
specimens in museums, and the figures which had 
hitherto been published from the reminiscences of 
travellers.” 

Searcoly inferior to the excitement caused by the 
Hi})pop()tanuis, was the nine days’ wonder caused by 
the aiTival among us of Hie Nepaulese Ambassador, 
who came from the remotest recesses of the Jlimaffiva 
to pay liis resj>ccts to Queen Victoria. Of the origin 
iiiui antecedents of this prince we arc also furnished 
with a pleasant account, of which wc shall give an 
abridgement. We have no space, liowcver, to cuter 
into a detail of the intrigues and chances which have 
elevated him to liis ])resciit position, and must 
content ourselves with a brief clironicie of his doings 
while in this country : — 

Within the past year wc have had a distingnislied 
claimant of this class in Jung liahadur, the i'rime 
Minister of Ncpaul, and Kegcui of the minority in 
the government of that country. In a letter from 
Calcutta, written on Affril 7, tlie very day of his em- 
barkation for England, he is thus introduced : — 

“ * The visit of the Nepaul Minister will be, 1 imagine, 
the most remarkable one you have received this centuiy. 
Rammohun Hoy was a clever, quiet, intellectual Hcngalcc 
Hindoo gentleman, who, I believe, turned Unitarian, 
and died in England. Dwarkanatb Tagore, whom the 
good folks at home appeared to think a very great man, 
was a humbug ; in fact, he was rich only— or thought 
to be so. The Pasha of Egypt was comparatively next 
door to you, and a Mahommedan ; but our Minister 
and Commauder-in-Cbicf of the Rcpaulcse,” fresh from 
his mountains, is a genuine and most strict Hindoo — 
a nobleman of the Rajpoot caste and the Goorka tribe — 
the most valiant, and now nearly sole independent, of 
the native states. As he will probably remain in 
England two or three months, you may perliaps see. 


and will, 1 am sure, be interested by, hltn. Ife is 
thirty-two years of age only ; rather slight in figure, 
but neatly formed; strong, firm, and agile as a hart; 
forming a strong contrast with his two stout, or rather 
fat, brothers, who accompany him. His features are of 
the Tartar cask He appears to have great physical 
courage. On his way down to Calcutta in the steamer, 
passing through the jungly shores of the Sonderbunds, 
some object of game exciting his attention, regardless 
of tigers and alligators, and to the great alarm of his 
followers, he jumped overboard into the water or mud, 
but returned equally safe and unsuccessful.' 

Then wo read of another extraordinary feat performed 
by His Excellency, during his stay at Patna. The ex- 
ploit consisted in riding to the summit of a la^e 
masonry granaiy on the back of a hill pony, which 
animal is famous for its sure-footednesB ; still, a more 
trying experiment, both to the rider’s nerves and to the 
pony's paces can scarcely be conceived ; the height of 
the dome is about 200 feet, with two most peculiarly 
awkward and dangerous staircases leading to the sum- 
mit. .... 

'Ml is Excellency, General Jung Bahadur Koorman 
Ramagee, arrived in the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamer Eipon, at Southampton, on Saturdiiy 
morning, May 25. The Prince's suite consisted of 
twenty-four persons, amongst whom were his brothers, 
Colonel Jugget Shumshere Koorman Ramagee, and 
Colonel Dheer Shumshere Koorman Ramagee. The 
General came to this country as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary from the Government to the Queen of England ; 
and he was charged with a complimentary letter and 
costly presents for her Majesty : the embassy l>oing also 
accompanied by Mr. M*'Jjeod, private secretary to his i 
Excellency, and Captain Cavanagb, political agent at I 
Nepaul. j 

" Jung Bahadur and his suite arc Buddhists ; and, on | 
account of their strict notions respecting their religion, j 
diet, and ablutions, and their dread of having their 
food, or the \usBels which contain it, touched by Cbris- 
lians, they were compelled to engage the whole of the 
fore-cabins and saloons of the Jiipon, in which they 
fitted up a cooking apparatus, constructed out of a large 
square box made of planks and paddle-floats, filled with 
mud and sand. The fuel they used wm charcoal. 
Their principal food on board was poultry, kids, eggs, 
rice, and vegetables. They took in theuiselvc-s at each 
port they touched at, whatever water they used. 

" Jung Bahadur was treated with great distinction by 
the Governor-General of India, having been received in 
full Durbar at Calcutta, and saluted with nineteen guns 
on his arrival and departure. Although so young, he 
has already proved himself a successful warrior, and is 
one of the most perfect marksmen ever seen. He used 
repeatedly to fire at and strike a bottle from the mast- 
head of the Bipon during the voyage from Alexandria. 

He was sea-sick after he left Egypt, and so ill that it 
was determined to land him at Marseilles, in order that 
he might reach England through France. He, however, 
through the kindness and attention of all on board, got 
better, and was enabled to enjoy the voyage. He was 
very fond of all the amusements and games entered 
into by the passengers during the voyage, and cordially 
joined' in them. He was particularly delighted with the 
music of the Eipofin band, and rewarded the musicians 
most munificently 

“ The Embassy was welcomed in truly magnificent 
style by the Hon. East India Company entertaining 
Jung Bahadur and his companions at a grand banquet 
at the London Tavern, on Saturday the 15th of June. 

The company included some of the principal function- 
aries of state, members of both houses of parliament, 
and a number of gentlemen of eminence connected with 
India and the East India Company.” 

Jung Bahadur was now presented to the Queeu, 
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and bis dusky but I'.aiidaome face, and his magnificent | 
costume htuJJed with diamonds, were eagerly sought | 
for among tlie fashionable world. He appeared at 
public dinners, frequented the opera, and even at- 
tended the conversaziones of the Royal Society. 
When the season was over, he made a tour to our 
principal dock-yards and cities, where he exhibited 
an intelligent appreciation of our national resources, 
gave large orders to our manufacturers, and scattered 
his cash and jewels pretty freely about him. It is 
fair to presume that he left our shores deeply gratified 
with his reception among us. He next visited Paris, 
where he was entertained with a grand review, and 
every one has heard of his fastening a superb diamond 
bracelet around the arm of the dauseuse Ccrito. 
With this exploit vanishes the dusky ambassador 
from our view ; and whether we shall next hear that he 
is sovereign of Ncpaul, or that he has been killed in 
some intrigue of the palace, remains to be unfolded. 

Another Indian marvel, destined to make a more 
abiding stay, is the great diamond, Koh-i-noor, or the 
mountain of light, which after glittering on the brows 
of a wliole series of Eastern ])otciitatea is destined at 
last, throng]) the fortune of war, to adoi*n the diadem 
cf tiuccu Victoria. Tiic story of this gem is a perfect 
romance, very pleasantly narrated by our autlior; but 
with our limited space we prefer to turn to, as a 
notice of the crowning acliievcmeut of the year, the 
submarine clccti'ic telegi-apli : — 

** The greatest miracle of modern science— the Electric 
Telegraph— has, within the past year, acquired a grand 
extension of its working in the first interchange between 
England and France, destined to form the future key 
fur instant communication M'ith the European continent. 
This achievement is inimitably suggestive of griat and 
glorious results to the entire human family. It will do 
more to calm its dissensions than a century of Peace 
Congress sittings; and its increase of international 
benefits approximates to the promises of iub])ircd pro- 
phcey. 

“ One of our most profound electricians is reported to 
have exclaimed, *Givc me but an unlimited length of 
wire, with a small battery, and I will girdle the universe 
with a sentence in forty minutes. Yet tliis is no vain 
boast ; for so rapid is the transition of the electric cur- 
rent along the lines of the telegraph wire, that, supposing 
it were possible to carry the wires eiglit times round 
the earth, it would occupy but one second of lime . 

“ In 184‘?, Horse conceived his subaqueous plan, 
which, in December 1844, he submitted to the United 
States' House of Representatives. In the autumn of the 
former year, the Professor, at the suggestion of tlic 
American Institute, undertook to give the public in 
New York a demonstration of the practicability of his 
plan, by connecting Governor's Island with Castle 
Garden, a distance of one mile. For this purpose, he 
laid his wires, properly insulated, beneath the water. 
He had scarcely begun to operate, and had received 
only two or three characters, when his intentions w'erc 
frustrated by the accidental destniction of a part of his 
conductors, by a vessel which drew them up on her 
anchor, and cut them off. 

“In the moment of mortification, he immediately 
devised a plan for preventing such an accident in future, 
by BO arranging his wires along the banks of the river, 
as to cause the water itself to conduct the electricity. 
Morse tested this arrangement across a canal with suc- 
cess; and the law of its passage was next ascertained, 


showing that electricity crossed the river, and in quan- 
tity in proportion to the size of the plates in the water ; 
the distance of the plates on the same side of the river 
from each other, aficcting the results. It was further 
demonstrated that there might he situations in which 
the arrangements for passing the electricity across rivers 
might be useful ; although experience could alone de- 
termine whether lofty spars, on which the wires may be 
suspended, erected in the rivers, might not be deemed 
the most practical. The principle has since been 
applied by Professor Vail, one of Professor Morse's 
assistants, across the Susquehanna river, at Havre de 
Grace, a distance of one mile, with complete success. 
This plan was next successfully put in practice by the 
Electric Tclegranh Company and Captain Taylor, in 
the submarine telegrapli, laid across the English Chan- 
nel, by which an instantaneous communication is made 
from coast to coast, across the harbour of Portsmouth, 
from the house of the Admital in the Dock yard, to the 
railway terminus at Gosport. By these means, there is 
a direct communication from London to the official 
residence of the Port-Admiral at Portsmouth. 

“ Schemes for telegraphing across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific were triumphantly expounded to the wondcr- 
ioving public, soon after Morse’s success. It was, how- 
I ever, urged that great difficulty must, unquestionably, 

! attend the construction of any tclegi-aph over the com- 
paratively moderate extent of rivers or lakes, owing to 
the impediments presented l)y anchorings, and the 
passage of vessels ; but these became next to insuper- 
able. when looked at in connexion with the stupendous 
experiment of reading off continuously wires over thou- 
simds of miles of sea, or even of the reading them 
through channels. 

“ The chief obstructions that present themselves (said 
the objectors) occur in the physical confii^uraiion of the 
Bca itself— its rocks, and cnrrcnlB, and the agitation of 
its waves ; albeit it is contended by jdtilosophers, that 
at certain fixed fathoms down, the ocean is tranquil ; 
and that the water, from its superincumbent weight, 
becomes almost solid, so that a wire, when sunk, might 
' be looked upon as literally lodged or imbedded in a 
Hoct of oceanic cement, independently, moreover, of 
the physical, let us look at what we may designate the 
coiijccMiral side of the affair. Fancy a shark or a 
sword-fish transfixing bis fins upon the insulated wires, 
in the middle, perhaps, of the Atlantic, interrupting 
the magic communication for months. Granted that 
minor fishes would be scared away by shocks of electri- 
city through their scales ; but what would all this avail 
agaiust. the headlong plunge of a whale ! What is to 
be done against the tides, when they deposit their floating 
debris of wrecks and human bodies 1 Even supposing 
you could place your wires at the lowest depth — say 
thirty thousand feet — ever reached by the plumb-line, 
would your wires even then be secure I" 

The first experiment in England was made by Mr. 
C. V. Walker, superintendent of telegraph to llie 
South Eastern Railway, by sinking a portion of tubing 
ill the sea, near Folkestone, on the lOtli of January, 
184:9. At forty-nine minutes past noon, the first 
telegraph despateh successfully forwarded to 
London. Application being shortly afterwards made 
to the French government, they gave their sa?ictioii to 
the scheme of an international telegra))h. Meanwhile 
Mr. Brett, the inventor of the Patent Printing 
Telegraph, had obtained permission to apply his scheme 
to a submarine communication. 

“ At length, the arrangements for the solution of the 
great problem were completed. The points of commu- 
I iiication selected by Mr. Brett, were from the beach at 
Dover, nearly opposite the railway terminus, to Cape 
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Grinez, at a sliorl distance from Calais; at both ^hich 
placGi temporary stations were provided. 

** In the week previous to the experiment, the QoliaHi 
steam vessel, a very appropriate name for so gigantic 
an undertaking, arrived at Dover, having on board 
about thirty miles of the submarine wire, destined tp 
form the connecting link, which was coiled ‘ midships' 
upon an immense reel or drum, 15 ft. by 7 ft. The 
copper wire was coated with gutta pcrcha, was 9-16ths 
of an inch in diameter ; it weighed about five tons, and 
the cylinder two. 

The preliminaiy arrangements of laying down the 
connecting wires from the coast at Dover and Cape 
Grinez, which for better protection from the chafing 
of shingle is, to the extent of about 400 feet, encased in 
lead tubing, having been made, preparations were com- 
menced on Tuesday to complete the undertaking ; but 
ill con.scquonce of the boisterous weather it was post- 
poned until the following day. 

“ On Wednesday, the weather being moderately fair, 
the Goliath was moored oft* the Admiralty llcfugc Pier, 
and \vas provisioned for the day. having on board a crew 
of thirty men. There were also on board Mr. Jacob 
Brett ; Mr. J. C. Wollaston, C. E. ; Mr. F. Edw’ards, and 
other scientific gentlemen. The Goliath rode out to 
the Government pier with her telegraphic tackle and 
apparatus on board, under a calm sea and sky, and a 
favouring wind ; and then being fully under weigh, she 
steamed out at the rate of about three or four miles an 
hour into the open sea, in a direct track for Cape 
Grinez, twcnly-onc miles across channel, the nearest 
landmark to the English coast, and lying midway 
bctw'ecu Calais and Boulogne. The 've.sscl was preceded 
by Capt. Bullock, 11. N., of 11. M. steam-ship llVt/qrow, 
who accompanied the experimenters as a pilot ; and 
who had caused the track of the navigation to be 
marked out by a succession of buoys surmounted with 
flags on the whole route between tbc English and 
French coasts. 

There was an anxious crow’d assembled on the pier 
to w*itness the departure of the convoy. About half- 
past ten o’clock, the end of the wire on board was se- 
curely fastened to the end of that from the shore, 
encased in lead, which was connected with a telegraph 
apparatus temporarily fitted up in a hor8c l) 0 .v at tlie 
railway station, by which the uninjured state of the 
wire during the progress of submersion was tested. 

The operation of paying out the tliirty miles of wire 
commenced on a signal to the sailors to * go ahead with 
the wheel’ and ‘pay out the wire,’ which was conti- 
nuously streamed out over a roller at the stern of the 
vessel; the' men, at every sixteenth of a mile, being 
busily engaged in riveting on to the wire square leaden 
clumps or weights, of from 14 lbs. to *J4 lbs. weight; 
these had the effect of sinking the w'irc in the bottom 
of the sea, which, on the English coast, ha.s a depth of 
thirty feet, and varies from that to 100 and ISO feet. . . . 

“ Various interesting saliiuitions w’crekcpt up hourly 
during the progress of submerging the wire, between 
the gentlemen on boAd and Mr. J. Brett. The only 
conjectured difficulty on the route w'ns at a point in 
miAchanncl, a ridge (called by the French Le Colbart)^ 
between which and another inequality called the Yarne 
(both well-known and dreaded by navigators) there is 
a deep submarine valley, surrounded by shifting sands: 
the one is seventeen miles in leni'th and the other tw'elve, 
and in their vortex, not unlike the Goodwin Sands, 
ships encounter danger, and part from their anchors 
and drifts; and trolling-ncts of fishermen arc frequently 
lost. Over this physical configuration, however, the 
wire was successfully submerged, below the reach, it 
was believed, of cither ships’ anchors, sea animals, or 
fishing-nets, though it will be curious to know that it 
withstands the agitation of the w'ild undercurrents and 
commotions that arc supposed to be the characteristics 
of such lucalltics. The remainder of the r:>dte, though 


rougher on approaching the coast of France, was ac- 
complished cleverly but slowly. 

“ On nearing Cape Grinoz, the soundings become very 
rugged, and the coast dangerous ; but by steady and 
cautious manipulation, the Goliath delivered her cargo 
of wire to be safely connected with the end of the tubing 
which had been laid at Cape Grinez, and run up the 
cliff to a temporary station at its summit. This was 
completed the same evening, and every accommodation 
was aft'orded by the persons at the lighthouse, in the use 
of lanterns and lamps, so that at nine o’clock the same 
evening (the 28th of August) the following message was 
printed, in legible Koman letters, upon a long strip of 
paper, by telegraph, in the station on the French coast; 
in the sight of a numerous audience of the French offi- 
cials and others, amidst tremendous cheers of all present 
at the success ; three times three resounding on all sides 
for the Queen of Great Britain, and Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the French nation. 

THE UESSAGU. 

“ ‘ Cape Grieez, Coast op Frakce, half-past eight, p.u. 

“ ‘ [By Submarine Telegraph.] 

'“The Goliath has just arrived in safety; and the 
complete connexion of the underwater wire with that I 
left at Dover this morning is being run up the face of 
of the cliff. Complimentary interchanges are passing 
between Franco and England under the straits, and 
through it for the first time. The French mail, ut mos 
est, may not arrive at Dover at the time of going to 
prcj-s, but, in a short time, on the necessary arrangements 
being complete, Paris news and closing prices at the 
Bourse will be communieuted by a mail that sets time 
and clctcniion at defiance.’ .... 

“The Electric Telegraph appears to us more like a 
miracle than any scientific discovery or mechanical 
achievement of our time. Assume the steam-engine, 
and railroads arc a mere question of finance. Even so 
magnificent an operation as the completion of the 
tubular bridge across the Mcnai Straits docs not afteet 
the mind with a sensation of wonder. What power wa.s re- 
quisite to raise a given weight? What material could 
best endure the strain of the traffic? How could it be 
most effectually laid down? — how best supported by the 
single arch or from above ! Such a 'work is in its way 
no doubt astounding from the combination of forces 
brought to bear in order to obtain a certain result, but 
they are all forces with which wo are perfectly familiar. 
Now, the introduction of electric communication i.s but 
of the other day. We had scarcely taught oursclvo.^ to 
acquiesce in the idea that instantaneous communication 
between two points on solid land was a mere matter of 
course than it was gravely proposed to drop the coin- 
municatiiig line and transmit intelligence along the 
bottom of the ocean. The jest or scheme of yesterday 
has become the fact of to-day. The wildest c\ag.:cra- 
liou of an Arabian talc has been outdone by the simple 
achievement of modern times. The consequences of 
the electric telegraph mu.st be as imporlaiit as the 
agency by which they are obtained is wonderful. Great 
excitement prevailed throughout Europe when the first 
balloon carried up an adventurer into the skies. But 
there was no comparison between such an achievement 
and the present. Even the most enthusiastic projectors 
must have entertained certain doubts as to the practical 
value of their aeronautic expedition. In the case of 
the submarine electric telegraph, tbc first and obvious 
effect of this instantaneous communication bctv^cen the 
tv/o most civilized and powerful nations of the world 
will be to unite them so closely in community of in- 
terests as to secure their co-operation in all designs i 
that may promote the advancement of humanity and 
maintain the peace of the world. In a great nieasuie 
this had been already cllectcd by a mode of communi- 
cation which required at least a certain number of 
hours. But with the electric telegraph across the 
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Channel, communication with Paris is not even a ques- 
tion of seconds. At present, no doubt a message must 
be first forwarded to Dover ; at Dover a delay will take 
place, another at Capo Grinez, and so on through 
France ; but those are mere points of detail now that 
the chain of communication has been carried across the 
bed of tlie ocean. Some few arrangements are all that 
is requisite in order to render a sustained conversation 
between two persons, the one in London, the other in 
Paris, not merely a possibility but a fact.” 

Every one has heard of the breaking of the wire in 
consequence of its casing not being sufficiently strong; 
but tliis is a defect which will be easily remedied in 
future. The success of this marvellous experiment is 
complete, and it will no doubt be applied to an extent 
which it might at present seem visionary to anticipate. 

The present year too will be memorable to the 
Londoners as that in which the new building for the 
British Museum was brought to a conclusion. The 
heavy old chateau which wo all knew so well, has 
vanished for ever, and its place is supplied by a mag- 
nificent edifice of the Ionic order, chaste and severe 
ill style, and on a scale commensurate with the ever- 
widening circle of acquisitions in every department of 
science. Perhaps the most striking recent accessions 
liave been the Nineveh marbles, some of the most 
remarkable of which have been recently added to the 
collection. Here \7C may remark that of late years 
autiquariau rcscarcli has fully kept pace with science, 
and opened to our iiivcsligatioii vast fields of interest 
both ill the caslcni and wcsieni world. The wdiolc 
of Nortli America as well as its ccmtral and soutlicm 
portions are found to contain almost innumerable 
traces of early occupants, wliile ancient Assyria has 
been disentombed from the obscurity of ages. 

Another pleasing feature! of our times, is the popu- 
larization of literature by means of cheap publications — 
a work in whicli the finest geniuses, a Dickens or a 
Hunt, do not disdain to co-operate. Simultaneously 
with this has grown up a caste for instructive pictorial 
representations. Time was when there w^as but one 
])auorania in London ; now, their name is legion. 
Thousauds have travelled up the Mississippi into the 
far west, and gazed upon the monuments of Ancient 
Egypt, or tracked tlic course of their countrymen to 
tlie burning clime of India, after this cheap and easy 
fashion. Of these panoramas, our Year Book contains 
some lively and instructive sketches. 

But the great subject of anticipation, durin- ihc 
latter end of tlie past year, was the Great Industrial 
Exliibition of the coming; and to this, as the brief 
months liastcu away which intervene before its fulfil- 
ment, the public attention is devoted with an intensity 
which, like Moses’s rod,^ swallows up all inferior 
matters. Ilcceivcd at first hy a practical people with 
some degree of doubt and hesitation, and by many 
wit h sneers of incredulous foreboding, it is rapidly 
becoming ^ fait accompli. Even as we write, the vast 
palace, destined to receive the stupendous gatherings 
of a world’s industry, rises like an exhalation ; and 
already, from the cast and the west, from the north 
and from the south, the eager nations are preparing, to 


flock to it. While the continent of Europe resembles 
a volcano about to burst forth into destructive fury it 
is our glory— and may it ever remain so — to cultivate 
the spirit and the arts of peace, not in tlic narrow 
spirit of selfish aggrandisement, but with a, generous 
regard for the interests of tlie whole humanrace. 

A sketch of the rise and progress of this gi'cat 
scheme cannot but be acceptable to our readers : — 

It is right that the credit of originating our grand 
seheme should be given where it is due. Its first an- 
nouncement will be found in the Journal of DeaigUf 
for September, 1849, wherein the Editor observed » 

' Whilst almost every European nation has held exhibi- 
tions of its industrial^ products, England, as a nation, 
has not yet adopted this beneficial mode of encouraging 
its manufactures, and instnicting its people to under- 
stand and appreciate them. But public opinion in our 
country is at last awakening to a sense of the import- 
ance of such exhibitions, and its convictions, arc likely 
to be converted into a practical result by the active in- 
telligence of his Koyal Highness Prince Albert. From 
all we hear, we believe that his Boyal Highness, as Pre- 
sident of the Society of Arts, is engaged in organizing 
the means of forming a great collection of the works of 
industry of all nations, to be exhibited in London in 
1 851 ; and that measures are in active progress for as- 
certaining the willingness of our manufacturers to assist 
in this gigantic undertaking. With this view, we 
believe, his Koyal Highness has authorized two or three 
gentlemen to proceed to the manufacturing districts, and 
collect the opinion of the leading manufacturers, and 
evidence of their desire to assi.<;t his l< 03 ^al Highness, in 
order that the results of this inquiry may be submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

** In the Journal of Design for October, the royal pro- 
posal is stated to have assumed thus early the aspect of 
a certainty. The Editor then repeats that the particu- 
lar idea was the Prince’s own ; ^ Now is the time,’ said 
his Bo^'al Highness, * to prepare for a great exhibition 
— an exhibition worthy of the greatness of this country ; 
not merely national in its scope and benefits, but com- 
prehensive of the whole world ; and I offer myself to the 
public as their leader, if they arc willing to assist in the 
undertaking.’ This is true patriotism. 

“ On the 30th of June, the Prince summoned Mr. T. 
Cubitt, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. F. Fuller, and Mr. J. S. Russell, 
members of the Society of Arts, to Buckingham Palace, 
when his Royal Highness proposed that the exhibition 
should consist of raw materials of all kinds, mineralo- 
gieul, ^ricultuml, &c . ; of machinery and mechanical 
inventions ; of tho results of these, namely, manufac- 
tures; and, lastly, of sculpture and plastic art generally ; 
and that the exhibition should be opened to all nations.’ 
At the second meeting, held at Osborn, on July 14, tho 
President of the Board of Trade was also present, at 
which the appointment of a Royal Commission was 
decided on ; and at the third meeting Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Fuller, and Mr. Russell, were empowered by tho Prince 
to travel through tho manufacturing districts of the 
country, in order to collect opinions. 

** It was at this meeting also, June 30, that Prince 
Albert gave to the proposed Exhibition that great 
feature of universality which has ever since formed the 
chief characteristic of his plan. His Royal Highness 
* considered that whilst it appears an error to fix any 
limitation to the products of machinery', science, and 
art, which are of no country, but belong as n whole to 
tho civilized world, particular advantage to British in- 
dustry might be derived from placing it in fair com- 
petition w’ith that of other nations.’. ... 

** 'Not the least wonderful part of the Exhibition 
says the Times^ * will bo the edifice within which the 
specimens of the industry of all nations are to be col- 
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leetod. Its magnitude, the celerity with which it is to 
be constructed, and the materials of which it is to be 
composed, all combine to ensure for it a large share of 
that attention which the Exhibition is likely to attract, 
and to render its progress a matter of great public 
interest A building designed to cover 758,984 super- 
ficial feet, and to have an exhibiting surface of about 21 
acres, to be roofed in and banded over to the Oommis- 
sioncTB within little moro than three months from its 
commencement ; to be constructed almost entirely, of 
glass and iron, the most fragile and the strongest of 
working materials, to combine the lightness of a con- 
servatory with the stability of our most permanent 
structures — such a building will naturally excite much 
curiosity as to the mode in which the works connected 
with it are conducted, and the advances which are made 
towards its completion. Enchanted palaces that grow 
up in a night are confined to fairy-land, and in this 
material world of ours the labours of the bricklayer and 
the carpenter are notoriously never-ending. It took 800 
years to build St. Peter's at Rome, and 85 to complete 
our own St. Paul’s. The New Palace of Westminster 
has already been 15 years in hand, and is still unfinished. 
We run up houses, it is true, quickly enough in this 
country ; but if there be a touch of magic in the time 
occupied, there is none in the appearance of so much 
stucco and brick-work as our streets exhibit. Some- 
thing very different from this was promised for the 
groat edifice in Hyde Park. Not only wa^ it to rise 
with cxtraordinaiy rapidity, but in eveiy other respect 
is to be suggestive of ‘^Arabian Nights ” remembrances. 
In its favour, the window law has been ignored, and 
900,000 superficial feet of glass, weighing upwards of 
400 tons, used in its, construction. Not a stone or a 
brick has been employed throughout the spacious struc- 
ture, which rests upon 3,800 cast-iron columns, and is 
strengthened and kept together by 2,224 girders of the 
same material. The plan of it comprises a basement, 
and two upper tiers dimiuishing in area os they ascend, 
and thus securing a graceful variety of outline ; while 
the monotonous effect of a facade 1,848 feet long is 
broken by a spacious transept. This transept, 408 feet 
long and 72 feet wide, is arched, and rises to the height 
of 108 feet, inclosing within it, as in a glass-case, certain 
trees, which respect for the Park timber has induced 
the Commissioners to spare. The roof of the entire 
building, resting on the cast-iron girders, is what is 
tcclmically called " ridge and valley,” and looks like an 
undulating sea. the whole being covered with canvass to 
exclude the rays of the summer sun and prevent any 
inconvenience arising from excessive heat ; except the 
transept, where the presence of trees renders light neces- 
sary, and where, therefore, the arched glass roof will 
remain uncovered. When closed in and completed, the 
view presented by the interior will, it is anticip,ited, be 
wonderfully graceful and splendid. The central avenue, 
with rows of pillars shooting off from it on either side, 
and so arranged that the eye can traverse freely to every 
part of the building, must have a very grand appear- 
ance. Care has been tak^ to have the columns upon 
which the whole fabric rests distributed with such 
ragularity, that no confusion or forest-like efiect can be 
produced by them. It will be the same in all the 
avenues as in the central one ; although there, from its 
proportions and the entire absence of galleries or upper 
Mooring to break the perspective, the view presented 
will be most imposing.’ ” 

Our space is more than occupied, and we can say 
but a few words in conclusion. The years 1850-1 
will be memorable in the pages of history for the great 
impulse given to the arts of peace and the progress of 
civilization by this stupendous Exh.ibition ; and for the 
national protest against the feeble attempts of the 
Tapan^ 1,0 fasten about us the cluiins which we had 


already broken and cast aside for ever. On one hand 
we hail the victorious progress of science and 
philanthropy; on tlie other, we behold in full re- 
treat the routed forces of priestcraft and supersti- 
tion. ~ Would that the correction of our social evils 
kept pace* with this encouraging prospect ; yet even 
here are cheering signs of improvement. . 'flic dark 
places of the earth are being explored, the haunts of 
misery and crime laid open to the light of day. Men 
of all ranks are becoming anxious to act their shoulders 
to the wheel of social improvement. Let us hope 
that our religions diifcrenccs may no longer retard 
the establishment of a system of education for tlie 
people. Above all, let us look up with thanksgiv- 
ing and with hope to that Great Being, the inarch 
of whose beneficent • providence is so evident even 
among the clouds tliat sometimes overcast our limited 
horizon, and commit to his wise and paternal keeping 
the advancing destinies of our beloved country. 

THE BILLET DOUX. 

Anotiteti charming specimen of the peculiar style 
of Newton. A girl receiving her first hilleUdoux ; 
a moment of no small interest, it must be confessed, 
and ti-eatcd by the painter with exquisite refinement 
and delicacy. The beauties are such as the reader 
must detect for himself, for they elude any attcm])t 
at formal description. No one knew so well as tins 
accomplished and unfortunate painter, how “ to catch 
a grace beyond the reach of art.** 

"Olive;** a novel, by the author of the “Ogilvies,** 

3 vols. (Cliapmaii and Ilall). We have perused with 
muchjdcasurc, and we hope some profit, this second 
effort of the authoress of the " Ogilvies.” Her 
former work contained, as it appeared to us, in addi- 
tion to a degree of performance evincing high talent, 
delicate taste and deep feeling, a promise of better 
things to come. The faults were essentially those of | 
an inexperienced writer — the head and front of lier 
offending being a bigotted faith in the creed, that 
"love’s young dream** is the aim and end of exist- ' 
ence for all and sundry, — a theory comprising the i 
whole duty of man and woman in a blind worship of • 
the sightless god. " Olive ’* has not disappointed us ; 
and in no particular docs it more clearly indicate 
advance, than in the abandonment of this Tliekla-like 
philosophy; although it contains good measure of ama- 
tivencss, and sufficient sighing to meet the require- 
ments of the boarding-school public. **Ich habe gelebt 
und geliebet^** is no longer the motto ; to have " lived 
and loved,*’ no more the one thing needful ; and poor 
humanity is allowed to eat, drink, and sleep, discourse 
on art, paint pictures, indulge natural affection 
towards parents, and cultivate friendship, without the 
constant intrusion of Cu])id. The great and especial 
merit of "Olive” lies in the beautiful development of a 
true woman’s nature, portrayed in the charucter of the 
heroine, whose lively instinct of goodness, etrengthened 
and directed by a deep sense of religion, conducts her 
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through the changes and ohanoes of a life of self-renun- 
ciation, with a cheerful oaimneas, of which the sancti- 
fying influence falls like a blessi^ upon all who come 
within its sphere. Yet is she neither idealiecd into an 
impalpable abstraction, which we admire, but feel to 
be impossible, nor made to appear a parson in petti- 
coats, whose sermonizing strikes us as equally whole- 
some and unpalatable; but with all her excellence and 
superiority, she still remains "a very woman,” a being 
loving, and to be loved. The main fault of the book 
is a want of self-consistency in the character of the 
hero, who, described as a moral Hercules, and placed 
in an equally original and striking position, conducts 
himself with a very “ lady-like ” degree of unreasoning 
vacillation, which in real life would have lost him the 
respect, though it might not have deprived him of the 
love of his inamorata. Of the other characters our 
limits merely enable us to point out the grand old 
artist, Michael Vanbrugh, in himself a picture well 
conceived and ably executed ; his good little sister, iu 
whom affection supplies the want of a mind ; ” Harold’s 
mother,” a haughty matron, whose clear head and cool 
heart render the deep love which she really feels for 
her son, a most uncomfortable blessing ; to whom no 
greater contrast can be imagined than that which we 
find in Olive’s silly, fascinating, child-like mamma, 
who, beginning her career by a dislike scarcely natural 
to her slightly deformed, plain little girl, Jives to 
acknowledge in that daughter’s tenderness her only 
consolation. F or t he rest (with the exception of an 
episode regarding a certain Cliristal Manners, with 
which we could willingly have dispensed,) w'C give 
“ Olive ” our warm approval, and cordially recommend 
it to our readers. 

“ Imagination : an Original Poem,” by Spero. 
This production (which is dedicated by permission to 
Mr. Charles Dickens) is evidently the work of an 
unpractised writer, w'lio is, however, endowed with a 
considerable share of tlic divine faculty which forms 
his theme. Many sweet descriptions and passages of 
great poetical excellence might be selected from tlie 
j)oem which he has presented to the public, whilst 
the frequent occurrence of harsh and rugged lines 
seems to prove that it has been written in haste, in 
the midst of uncongenial pursuits, and that little ! 
tiiue or care can have been bestowed iu polialiing or 
correcting it. The poet tells us iu his j)refacc that 
his life has been passed " iu the cold city’s crowd;” 
that his view of nature’s works has been contracted 

To the same dull walk at morn, at eve — j 

Then mom and eve again ; ^1; 'f 

that lakps, mountains, and forests are strange to him, 
and that the ” grasp of active, busy life ” has held 
him back ” from the bright longings of his aspiring 
soul.” These circumstances are calculated to bespeak 
the indulgence, and excite the interest of the render ; 
blit tlie work itself is one of considerable merit, and 
indicates a power of fancy and fueulty of observation 
which may, in the course of time, achieve still better 
things. ^ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 

OuB readers will be glad, perhaps, to have a few 
words recommendatory of sucli annuals as we have 
already seen; and we shall, accordingly, give our 
modicum of advice, beginning with the more costly, 
and ending with the more economical, so that every 
one may choose what likes him best. For handsome 
engravings on a large scale, and a world of miscel- 
laneous matter connected with the fine ai*is in geneml, 
the volumes of the Art Journal are, after all, by fur 
the fullest and cheapest that are published; and to 
those who have not the work already in numbers, they 
constitute as handsome a present as can be made. For 
novelty and peculiarity of design, two publications by 
Mr. Bogiie, of Fleet Street, are also well worthy of 
remark: — they are, “ Sketches after English Landscape 
Painters,” by Louis Murvy, with short notices by W. 

M. Thackeray ; and another entitled “ Christmas with 
the Poets.” The first is an elegant volume of coloured 
engravings from the works of our best landscape- 
painters, many of which arc exceedingly beautiful. 
They are accompanied by short notices by the accom- 
plished author of “ Vanity Fair,” who has most ad- 
mirably discriminated Ihc styles of the respective 
painters. The second is a volume still more to our 
taste, — novel in design, and happy in execution, con- 
sisting of a series of engravings on wood in the very 
highest style of the art, to illustrate poems, both 
ancient and modern, on the subject of Christmas. Tlic 
typography and binding are really gorgeous, and the 
originality of the design must secure to these books a 
large share of the patronage bestowed on works of 
their class. 

Much lower iu price, and less c.\pensivc in getting 
up, but full of sterling and vfiluable matter, is “ Mrs. 
Hall’s Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” written with 
great ease and felicity, and aecompaiiiod by a host of 
woodcuts, from the clever pencil of Fairliolt. The 
design of this work, reprinted from the Art Journal, 
and published at a surprisingly cheap rate, is to collect 
the scattered remnants connected with tlic memories 
of great and good men, and its execution is everyway 
successful. 

Those who delight in foreign, rather than domestic 
subjects, may turn to “ Gleanings in the Overland | 
Route,” by the author of “ Forty Days iu llie Desert,” | 
for a correct picture of our possessious of Malta aud 
Gibraltar, aud other matter connected with the inte- 
resting and popular subject of which it treats. This 
book also abounds in illustration, and is veiy hand- 
somely got up. 

Still cheaper than this is the “ Year-Book of Remark- 
able Occurrences,” of wdiich the liberal use we have | 
made in this number is the best eulogy we can pro- 
nounce. For an elegant present to children we may 
recommend Miss Meteyard’s work, “The Doctor’s 
Little Daughter.” This unpretending story abounds 
in exquisite little episodes and passages of description, 
its fault being, perhaps, the redundancy of maltcr; j 
which, duly diluted by the regular bookmaker, is equal | 
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to a whole catalogue of comnion-placc stories. Prom 
these stores of art and poetry, historical illustration 
foreign and domestic, fact .and fiction^ there is abun- 
dant room to make a selection. 

— ♦ — 

SCRAPS. 

GUIZOT. 

Quit present business is with M. Guizot as a histo- 
rian ami philosopher ; a character in which he will be 
remembered long after his services to humanity, as a 
slates man and a minister, liave ceased to attract the 
attention ot men. In those respects we place him 
in the very highest rank among the writers of modern 
Europe. It must be nndcrstooil, however, in what 
his greatness consists, lest the readers, expecting what 
they will not find, experience disappointment when 
they begin the study of his works. He is neither 
imaginative nor pictorial; he seldom aims at the 
pathetic, and has little eloquence. . He is not a Livy 
nor a Gibbon. Nature has not given him either 
dramatic or descriptive powers. lie is a man of tlie 
highest genius; but it consists not in narrating par- 
ticular events, or describing individual achievement. 
It is in the discovery of general causes ; in tracing 
the operation of changes in society which escape 
ordinary observation; in seeing whence man has 
I cornc, and whither he is going, that his greatness 
I consists ; and in that loftiest of the regions of history 
I he is unrivalled. We know of no author who has 
j traced tlie changes of society, and the general causes 
I W'liich determine the fate of nations, with such just 
I views and so much sagacious discrimination. He is 
I not, properly speaking, a historian ; liis vocation and 
j object were diderent. He is a great diacourser on 
history. If ever the philosophy of history was cm- 
I bodied in a human being, it is in M. Guizot. — Mr, 

I Alison's Essftf/s. 

dinnehs and diplomacy. 
l^EOPLE possessing but a slight knowledge of diplo- 
matic affairs, can have but an imperfect idea of the 
importance of a dinner in arranging international 
difficulties. The enormous salaries paid to our am- 
bassadors and consuls have recently been subjected to 
a severe overhauling, with a view to their reduction. 
A committee of commoners was appointed, before 
which Lord Palmerston, Vid several of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomats in London underwent a cross- 
j examination as rigid as that adopted towards cquivo- 
! eating witnesses on a criminal trial. Prom tlie facts 
i elicited, it would appear that dining his rivals is the 
most important and arduous part of an ambassador’s 
duty. We know that in olden times “ wretches were 
hung that jurymen might dine.” That is passed ; inde- 
cisive juries are no longer starved into a decision, but 
the principle, is carried into a higher sphere, and now 
nations arc taxed that their representatives may out- 
shine rivals in the splendour of their cuisine. 


Sir Richard Fakenliam, the late minister to Wash- 
ington, averred that good dinners were all-powerful 
agents of diplomatic success, and boasted, with bad 
judgment and worse taste, that when there, his dinners 
were the admiration of all, and that he gave better 
dinners than the President of the United States. He 
might have seen that it is both extravagant and in- 
vidious for auy country to allow its ministers incomes 
that enable them to eclipse in splendour the first 
magistrate of the state to which they are accredited. 

Sir George Seymour, who has had thirty-three years* 
experience in diplomacy, said boldly, — *'I consider 
that giving dinners is an essential part of diplomacy. 

I have no idea of a man being a good diplomatist 
who does not give good dinners ! ** 

Well, if by feeding ministers national quarrels can 
be accommodated, why should they not be well fed ? 
History tells from what trivial causes great wars have 
arisen, and why should they not be averted by means ; 
equally insigmficaiit ? Who shall tell how much 
canvas-backs and Champaiguc had to do with the 
settlement of the Oregon question ? “ Pifty-four 

forty or light ’* was a very good cry before dinner, but 
no man with a Christian-like digestion feels like 
fighting in his calm post-prandial moments. '\V'’c 
understand that some ill-feeling has arisen in Wash- 
ington towards Sir Richard Pakenham on account of 
liis boastful confession ; but his candid avowal will 
probably be one chief cause of removing the evil. 
Palmerston and Pakenham both allowed that “ Ameri- 
can ministers are most successful in diplomacy, though 
unprovided wdth the means of giving sumptuous cn- | 
tcrtainmcnls and their cross-questioners refused to 1 
believe that the poor bribe of a dinner can influence 
state affairs. Resides, say they, **if their excellencies 
bo freely regaled overnight, they may lliink next 
morning, and with a bitterness aggravated by previous 
indulgence.** They can see no reason, in short, uhy 
the British diplomatist should be better paid or give 
better dinners than an American minister, who docs 
his work equally as well; and the consequence is, 
they recommend a sweeping reduction of the enormous j 
salaries now paid. , ; 


statistics op tkades. 

UiFFEiiKNT trades and professions seem to suit the 
inhabitants of different countries. In London all the 
milkmen are Welsh ; all the sugar-bakers arc German, 
and a great many of tlie tailors. The vast majority of 
the bakers are Scotch, but there is* not a Scotch 
butcher to be found. While no theatrical performer 
ever came from Scotland, we have had considerable 
success in medicine and in law. To the literature of 
the country, I trust, it will be allowed that we have 
brought at least our fair contribution, when it is con- 
sidered that there are less than 3,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants in Scotland, while there are 8,000,000 in 
Ireland, and 14,000,000 in England . — Lori Campbell 
—Lioes of the Chief Justices^ Vol, II, 
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TRIUMPHS OF STEAM.» 

Paet IV. 

Having traced the proj^css and successful establish- 
ment of river steamboats in a former paper, let us 
next glance at the early ocean voyages of these con- 
nectors of continents and contractors of seas: it 
would scarcely seem extraviigant to add, annihilators 
of time and space — ^when comparing records of 
voyages made less than a century ago, with those 
i effected by steam-ships in the present day. During 
j! Fielding’s voyage to Lisbon in 1754, thirty daya 
; elapsed between embarkation at the Tower Wharf, 

I London, and anchoring at Torbay, in Devonshire. 
Compare this fact with the performance of an American 
merchant last year, and judge if the above epithet is 
not almost justified. On the 4th of April, 1849, this 
gentleman left New York for Canton, and arrived at 
i his destination on the 15th of June, after accom- 
plishing a distance of nearly fifteen thousand miles, 
I Thus, “ in little more than two months^ he traversed 
I the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and the Mediterranean, 

I Red, and China Seas. Starting from the United 
! States of America, he called at England, Gibraltar, 
I and Malta, in Europe ; Alexandria and Suez, in 
I Africa ; and at Aden, Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong, in Asia. With Die exception of passing 
; tlirougli England and Egypt, the whole of his journey 
' was performed by water in British ships.” 

! Long after Fielding’s time such a change in the 
I affairs of travellers was beyond mortal ken or credit. 
Sailors and samns alike decried the feasibility of sea- 
voyages in steamboats. When first it was proposed 
to employ them on the Forth and Tay ferries. Admiral 
Sir Philip Durham declared, ”1 have viewed the 
matter with a seaman’s eye, and am certain that a 
steamboat can never live on the Forth;” and Dr. 
Larduer, penetrating a kindred subject with a philo- 
sopher’s eye, staked his ” reputation and knowledge as 
a man of science,” on the impossibility of any steamer 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean. In 1820, however, 
steamboats attemp1«d those very ferries; yet their 
lives escaped the sacrifiee considered due to their 
temerity; and, cruelly regardless of the Doctor’s 
“reputation,” steamers whistle at “men of science,” 
and paddle across from New York to Liverpool 
in spite of the demonstrated impossibility of the 
thing. Let us seek out and proclaim the daring 
insolent, who first ventured to set at nought the fiat 
of the wise. Bring her forth trembling, — not from 
contrition for opposing philosophy, but from the pulsa- 
tions of that iron heart within, which gave her might 
'to brave and overcome, 

“ .... on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox,” 
and the raging waves it lashes into being. 

The success of ocean-navigation was confidently 
predicted by Fitch ; and it has already been meiitioned 
that to another American, Mr. Stevens of Hoboken, 

i U) Continued from p. 10. 
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the honour is due of performing tlie first sea-voyage 
with a steamboat, in transferring his vessel by sea to 
Philadelphia, for the navigation of the Delaware, from 
the River Hudson ; in consequence of the exclusive 
privilege tlien enjoyed by Fulton of navigating this 
river. 

Deep-sea communication by steam-vessels, and the 
establishment of Post-office steam-packets in Great 
Britain, originated with Mr. David Napier. Tlie 
"Rjoh Hoy was built for this gentleman in 1818, 
by Mr. Denny of Dumbarton, a vessel of 90 tons 
burden, with an engine of 30-horse power, with which 
he established regular communication between the 
ports of Greenock and Belfast. Subsequently she 
plied between Dover and Calais. Messrs. Wood 
shortly afterwards built for Mr. Napier the Talhot^ 
120 tons, which was fitted with two of his engines, 
each of 30-horse power, supplied from the cele- 
brated Vulcan Foundry, Glasgow. “This vessel,” 
says Mr. Scott Russclh “ W'as in all respects the most 
perfect of her day, and was formed on a model which 
was long in being surpassed.” The Talbot ran between 
Dublin and Holyhead ; and steam-packets connecting 
Liverpool, Greenock, and Glasgow, were established 
by the same enterprising gentleman. 

In the following year to that which witnessed the 
successful efforts of the Boh Roy^ the Americans 
achieved another triumph by building and equipping 
the Savannah^ the first steam-vessel that dared to 
breast the billows of the Atlantic; which, after a 
passage of twenty-six days from the port whose name 
she bore, and without stopping at any intermediate 
station, arrived safely at Liverpool on the 20th of 
June 1819. She >vas of 350 tons burden, and her 
hold between the main and fore-masts was entirely 
occupied by the coals and the machinery. The con- 
sumption of coals by this engine amounted to nearly 
ten tons daily. The construction of the paddle-wheels 
was such as to admit of their easy removal in adverse 
weatlicr. Tliey were fitted when in use to a cast-iron 
axle-tree fixed through the sides of the vessel ; and 
it docs not appear that it was ever found necessaiy 
to shelter them from the too-rough treatment of the 
waves. The following most amusing account of her 
first voyage was given in the “ New York Tribune 

“ For fourteen days the Savannah on lier passage to 
Liverpool went without canvass, depending entirely 
on her steam-power for propulsion, and never using 
sails and steam at the same time. Her engine was a 
low-pressure, one of only 80 or 90-horse power, with 
which she could generally make eight knots in the 
hour. When the sliip arrived off Cape Clear, she was 
immediately telegraphed to Liverpool as a ‘ship on 
fire,* and the British Admiral then lying at Cork, 
despatched a king’s cutter to her relief; but the 
officers and crew were struck with astonishment in 
being unable to overhaul a vessel under hare poles. 
However, after several shots Iiad been fired from the 
cutter, tlie engine was stopped, and they were per- 
mitted to come on board, and were greatly gratified j 
ns well as astonished at the marvellous craft. 
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I ** As she approached Liverpool ^at numbers met 
her in boats, and during this time she wore all her 
colours, when a boat from a British sloop of war 
came alongside and hailed the sailing master, then on 
deck, demanding, ' Where is your master P’ * 1 have 
no master,’ was the reply. ‘ Where is your captain, 
cirP’ 'He is below, sir.’ The captain then came 
on deck. ' Why do you wear that pennant, sir P’ says 
the officer. ' 1 wear it,’ says Captain Rogers, * because 
my countiy permits me to do so.’ ' My commander,’ 
answered the officer, ' thinks that it was done to insult 
him, and if you don’t take it down he will send a force 
that will do it.’ Captain Rogers made no reply to 
this tlircat, but gave orders to the engineer to ‘get 
ready the hot-water engine.’ Now there was no such 
thing on board, but, importer the order answered the 
object. John Bull evacuated, and no more was heard 
of him. 

“ The reception in Liverpool was a wonderful one ; 
the whole city and country crowded to see the strange 
craft ; and during her stay she was visited by noble- 
men from London, by naval officers, and other dU- 
iinguei in great numbers. 

“ The Savannah then left for Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, where she w'as visited by the royal family 
and thousands of persons of the highest rank ; and at 
the latter place took on board Lord Lyndock, then on 
his travels through the north of Europe, and proceeded 
to Saint Petersburgh, where she was received with the 
greatest hlat by all classes, and a ricli service of 
plate presented to lier officers. 

“ The ship reached Savannah after a pleasant pas- 
sage of twenty-five days, and afterwards went to 
Wasliington city, where she laid up. Captain Rogers 
tells us that the rule was to carry sail while the ship 
would make five knots an hour ; and when that speed , 
could nut be readied, to take in sail and use tiie en- 
gine, there being no difficulty of getting fully eight 
knots out of her.” 

The passage of a steamer across the Atlantic w^as 
a rare feat for the next twenty years. In 1828 the 
Curagoa voyaged direct from Holland to Surinam, : 
occupying twenty -four days from off Dover. A British 
steamboat, the Sir Lionel Smith, crossed from St. 
Thomas to New York in 1837 ; and before this the | 
Mojfal William, a Quebec boat, and the Cape Breton, 
built at Greenock, had both crossed the Atlantic. The ' 
City of Kingston effected also in 1837 a British pas- 
sage : she put iii,^however, at Madeira on licr way. 
But the following year witnessed a new era in Trans- 
atlantic navigation. The Great Western and Sirius 
were the practical pioneers of the Cunard and Collins 
fleets. 

On the 4tli of April, 1S3S, the Sirius, commanded 
by Captain Roberts, sailed from Cork, in the face of 
the supposed proof that no steamer could carry suf- 
ficient coals for above iwo-tliirds of the voyage. Alas 
for those cumbrous coals !— to whicli timid theorists 
have since pointed as abundantly sufficient to make 
another noble enterprise of travel end in smoke : we 
rejoice to say, with exactly the same success. " The 


coals !” said the East India Company, in opposition 
to Lieutenant Waghom’s plan for the “ Overland 
Route,” — “ At Suez they will cost us twenty pounds 
a ton !” “ You are mistaken,” said the Lieutenant ; 
and by the means he conceived coals were transferred 
from the pit to the steamer for £4 S«. 6d, per ton : 
and the overland route teas established “ in spite of 
the India house,” as be himself declared it should be, 
at the moment of his indignant resignation of the 
appointment he held in their pilot service, in conse- : 
quence of the Company’s illiberal opposition to his ' 
most skilfully devised and nobly executed projects. 
We may well regret the failure of Davy, Faraday, and 
Brunei, in their attempts to employ carbonic acid gas ' 
as a mechanical agent, and thus supersede the use ! 
of steam, — so immense would have been the saving 
in space and in expense, bad the scheme proved i 
practical. | 

But we must not leave the Sirius alone on the 
Atlantic. The merchants of Bristol did not leave her 
alone, for they fitted out a second steamer, and three i 
days after the sailing of her Cork rival, the Great ' 
Western started from that port where Sebastian Cabot 
was born in 1467, and whence he sailed 844 years i 
before upon that voyage rendered so memorable by ' 
its resulting in the discovery of the North American 
Continent; for, on the 24th of June, 1494, having 
pursued his course with favourable winds, he first saw 
upon the horizon ibe land to which he gave the name ' 
of Prima Vista, since called Newfoundland, ' 

So the Sirius had the start: she “ ran ibe race, and 
won it too, for she got first to” — New York. Nine- 
, teen days after she had left the Emerald Isle, the 
' smoke of her funnel is descried in the distance by 
the hopeful and the disbelieving — both alike anxious 
— denizens of that Western capital; presently her 
hull is visible ; and at length she gallantly rides into 
the centre of their beautiful harbour. Was the Great 
Western far behind ? Performing her voyage in six- 
teen days, (thus beating the Sirius considerably in 
speed,) she arrived at New York on the evening of 
the same dag, St. George’s Day, the 23d of April. 

We cun imagine that the successive arrivals of these 
two famous vessels were regarded by the throngs who 
crowded the w^harves to greet with hearty welcome, 
and gaze upon the half-expected — yet more than half- 
despaired of — strangers, with feelings somewhat akin 
to those which animated the inhabitants of the town 
of Palos de Moguer, on that rejoicing day when the 
Nina, Captain Christopher Columbus, and, on the 
evening of the same day, the Pinta, Captain Martin 
Piuzon, returned to that port after their first most 
adventurous voyage, from which so little success was 
predicted, so much achieved. 

One of the American Journals thus proclaimed the 
advent of this new era in the intercourse of Great 
Britain and America: — “The permanent establish- 
ment of steam-ship lines between New York and 
England, is now placed beyond a doubt. The physical 
difficulty has been solved, and the vast accession of 
patronage, already crowding upon both these steamers, 
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almost proves, in advance, that the trade and inter- 
course of the two countries will be doubled in less 
than five years. England and the United States are 
but parts of the same great empire of mind, peopled 
by the same great and wonderful race, talking the 
same language, thinking the same thoughts, and*^ 
— (now for the climax) — “ steaming on the same 
principle!” 

The following spirited narrative of the anival of 
these two ships is extracted from a journal of one of 
the passengers by the Great Western^ which was fur- 
nished to the Quarterly Review : — “ Prom the time 
of crossing the bar of the harbour,” says the writer, 
“ all her * poles * were set aloft, and flags gaily stream- 
ing at each, — ^the foreign ensign at the gaff, and at the 
fore a combination of the British and American ; and 
at three p.m.,” the narrative continues, “ we passed 
the Narrows, opening the bay of New York, sails all 
furled, and the engines at their topmost 8[^ed. The 
city reposed in the distance — scarcely mscemible. 
As we proceeded, an exciting scene awaited us : com- 
ing abreast of Bradlow’s Island, we were saluted by 
the fort with twenty-six guns (tlie number of the 
States) ; — we were taking a festive glass on deck. 
The liealth of the British Queen had just been pro- 
posed, the toast drunk, and, amid the cheers that 
followed, the arm was just raised to consummate the 
naming, when the fort opened its fire. The effect 
was electrical : down came the colours, and a burst 
of exultation arose, in the midst of which the Presi- 
dent’s health was proposed. The city now grew dis- 
tinct: masts, buildings, spires, trees, streets, were 
discerned ; the wharves appeared black with ^myriads 
of the population hurrying down, at the signal of the 
telegraph, to every point of view; and then came 
shods of boats—the whole harbour covered with 
them; and now the new-comer reaches the Sirius, 
lying at anchor in North River, gay with flowing 
streamers, and literally crammed witli spectators — her 
decks, paddle-boxes, rigging, mast-licad high. Wc 
passed round her, giving and receiving three hcaily 
cheers; then turned towards the battery. Here 
myriads again were collected ; boats crowded around 
us in countless confusion; flags were flying, guns 
firing, and bells ringing. Tlie vast multitude set up 
a shout — a long, enthusiastic cheer — echoed from 
point to point, and from boat to boat, till it seemed 
as though they never would liave done.” 

The Great Wesierti was fitted with two engines, 
each of 225-horsc power: her burden was 1,340 tons. 
She is now employed in traffic among the West India 
Islands. The Sirius ran for some time between 
Dublin and Cork, and was wrecked on this passage 
in January 1847. In heavy weather, and a dense 
fog, she struck on a reef of rocks in Ballycotton Bay; 
and though she was got off, the damage she sustained 
was BO great, that the water ruslied into the engine- 
room, and extinguished the fires. I’lie vessel was 
then run ashore, the crew escaping in the boats, but 
the ship went to pieces immediately. 

All honour to her memory for the part she played 


in that great stride of facilitated intercourse with our 
Western neighbours I Till then the proud old lAners 
rode the seas supreme; and gallantly and well they 
did their work, performing their passage liome, on 
several occasions, in the short space of fifteen days. 
Their average passage was thirty-seven days home- 
w'ards : outwards, twenty-one. But the length of the 
voyage in these first-class ships — ^till 1888 the pride of 
merchant navigation — was extremely uncertain. In the 
winter preceding the first passage of these steam- 
ships, thirty Liners out of fifty belonging to New 
York, were supposed to be toiling homewards 'across 
the Atlantic, and eighteen were due at that city at 
one time. One ship from Liverpool was spoken, fifty- 
five days after sailing, at a distance of 1,000 miles 
from her destined port: and some of these vessels 
were seventy days on the voyage. With sailing ships 
those accidents of wind or stream make the most 
essential difference, which would retard to a very im- 
material degree the progress of a steam-packct. Two 
ships, of equal sailing powers, starting even at the 
same moment, may niake the most unequal passages. 
The Inconstant frigate sailed from Cork on the 4th of 
January, 1838, voyaged to Halifax, and returned to 
Plymouth, in forty-nine days ; the President left Ports- 
mouth six days later, and was fifty-seven days before 
reaching New York ; while the Samson, starting on 
the 5 th of January, occupied sixty- two days on the 
same passage. 

Steam-ships supply no such records,— 

" Nought heedest thou the wind or tide; but onward, 
night and day, 

Unwearied as the waves around, thou marchest on thy 
way, 

Where mighty ships lie all becalm'd, with sails that 
flap the mast — 

What boots to thee their thousand guns 7 thou smilest 
and walkest past” 

Thus it happened to the old Liners ; tliey were an 
easy triumph ; — soon were their services doomed to be 
discarded. “ Presently,” prophesied the “ Quarterly,” 
** they will cease to be named at all. Look at the 
Great Western, the inhuman monster, on her first 
three days out, overhauling a brave old Liner— 
days from Liverpool — with the black ball, ' the badge 
of all her tribe,’ in her fore-topsail, under top-gallant 
sails— careering and plunging to a lively foam and a 
fair wind.” Her defeat, and the touching sympatliy 
of the narrator, is thus recorded in the passenger’s 
Journal referred to above. ** This new comer is none 
of your old sort. See how she comes vapouring up, 
fiapping her huge wheels like an eagle’s wings, and 
snorting; as it were, with the thought of victory and 
the sight of game. She comes on apace. All her 
colours are strung out. The ship is almost caught, 
but she leaps ahead and escapes once more. The 
steamer, with a dignified air of conscious supremacy, 
disdaining pursuit, wheels round windward, and passes 
the Liner on the other side, with three ‘ hearty cheers.’ 
Tlicu dashing a-head, as if satisfied, she Jiauls in her 
toggery, and presses her helm hard a-stai'board, and the 
Liner— the brave old Liner— is seen no more. Her 
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owners will scarcely know lier when she reaches port 
at lost. She brings no news. She will soon bear no 
‘ letters — no specie. Nobody will watch for her, nor 
speak of her. Alas ! her day is gone by. Who can 
think of her sufferings without a sigh?” 

Hopeless, indeed, would be her race with this new 
rival. Compute the powers of the Great Western by 
an average of five years’ performances. In this time 
I she ran twenty-seven voyages to America, at a speed 
I averaging on her outward passage, 193^ miles a-day; 
and homeward, 233 miles a-day ; — thus averaging, in 
787 days’ steaming, a speed, per day, exceeding 211^ 
miles. 

Let it be remembered that this is the very voyage 
on which ships have been upwards of six weeks coping 
with easterly winds, yet compelled at last to return to 
the port from whence they sailed. An Irish vessel in 
1838, after having been out tiro months^ was thus 
driven home again, though she had reached within 
100 miles of New Brunswick, for which port she was 
bound ; and another craft, sailing from Demerara for 
Halifax, was blown instead into Liverpool ! Imagine 
the gratification of captain, crew, and especially of 
passengers, at finding themselves separated from their 
desired haven — only by the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean ! But these misfortunes were not the worst 
which befell travellers across tliose seas. During the 
preceding year, one ship, the Diamond^ was exactly 
one hundred days on her passage from Liverpool to 
New York. She carried 180 passengers, and the 
scarcity of provisions was sucli, that before the vessel 
reached land, a sovereign was offered and rejected 
for a roasted potato; and seventeen passengers 
perished from starvation. 

Turn now to the doings of the Royal Mail Steam- 
ships only ten years later. These magnificent vessels 
accomplished eighty-eight voyages across the Atlantic 
in 1848, carrying 3,995 passengers. Of these voyages 
that of the Britannia, in boisterous March, was the 
longest, occupying eighteen days and a half; while 
the shortest passages were those of the Europa, in 
October, from Liverpool to Halifax in eight days 
eighteen hours, and to New York in ten days twenty- 
three hours; and those of the America, in June, from 
Liverpool to Boston in ten days six hours, and from 
New York to Liverpool, in November, in eleven days 
eleven hours. 

The Europa excelled in June, 1849, her best passage 
in 1848, making the from Liverpool to New York 
in ten days twelve hours and a half, still bearing the 
palm for speed; but was herself eclipsed this year 
(1850) in September, by both the Asia and the Padjic; 
the former effecting the quickest passage yet per- 
formed from New York to Liverpool, occupying only 
ten days seven hours ; and the latter, (one of the six 
packets comprising the Collins line,) the swiftest out- 
ward voyage between those ports, accomplishing the 
passage in the short space of ten days and a quarter. 
The wear and tear of these vessels — ^not borne on, but 
dneen through, the waves of the Atlantic — ^is tremen- 
dous. A passenger has compared his voyage in one of 


them to “ crossing in a diving-bell,” the cabin being 
more than half the time under water. 

But the last new ship, and the ninth of i\\€ Cunard 
fleet, the Africa, will beat them all ; and we may con- 
fidently predict that in the wonderful year commencing ' 
the last half of the nineteenth century, a.d. 1851, the i 
pleasure trips of brother Jonathan to our palace of 
crystal will detain him under ten days in his floating 
psdace of steam. 

The Africa may bear eastward or westward some of 
those very gentry who modestly volunteered, not 
many years ago, to eat that British steam-vessel, her 
cargo, engines, and coals, which should first sliow her 
figure-head in an American port. It is believed that 
this promise was never literally fulfilled; but that 
instead of feeding upon the coals, these were reserved 
to feed the engine ; and in place of eating the engines, 
they ate something more unlikely to lie heavy on their j 
stomachs, (being of considerably less weight) — their ; | 
words. j ; 

Already the Africa has shown us somewhat of her ! 
powers. Why, on the 5th of November last, while 
busy hands were poking with might and main at the 
appalling bonfires which blazed around the unlucky , 
Pope, the stout stoker of the Africa stirred his tires to 
a different purpose, — not for the separation of sects, 
but for the union of nations ; and the mighty engines 
and beautiful ship, travelled three hundred and twenty’- 
nine miles that day, the greatest distance yet per- 
formed in twenty-four hours. The river steamers of 
the Hudson and Mississippi can of course attain higher 
speed, and have exceeded twenty-five miles an hour, 
though neither “butcher’s trays,” nor “skimming- 
dishes,” which alone, the “Quarterly” declared some 
years since, could attain the velocity of sixteen miles | 
an hour. “ Credat Judoitts!'* said they to an account 
of such an achievement. 

Communication with our transatlantic neighbours 
will be yet further expedited by the establishment of ' 
a contemplated Atlantic station on the western coast ; 
of Ireland — say Galway, or Valentia— the construction j 
of a railroad to the selected port ; — and, of course, the | 
electric telegraph. 

Meanwhile, let us turn our attention to what steam 
has effected for us in Eastern intercourse. 

Distant steam voyages were no doubt veiy much 
discouraged by the ill success of the Enterprise, whicli 
steamed to Calcutta in 1S2G. Future enterprises were 
more successful. The Memnon of 400-borse-power 
and 1,140 tons, despatched to India in 1842, steamed 
to the Cape of Good Hope in 42 days — 356 years sub- ; 
sequent to the first discovery of the extreme southern 
promontory of Africa by Bartholomew Diaz, in liis 
caravel of 50 tons burden ; and 345 years after Gama 
first rounded the Cape, 133 days from the time he 
first weighed anchor in the Tagus. He occupied six 
months on that part of his return voyage from India, 
two years later, between the Cape and Lisbon. Now i 
we have a regular mail established to that colony by 
screw steam-ships ; and thirty days only are required ' 
for the voyage from Southampton. ! 
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Here let us glance briefly at this particular class of 
steam-yesseb, — the screw-propellers; wliich are of 
especiu advantage in long sea voyages. Bramah 
patented a submerged propeller so early as 1785 ; and 
after him Lyttelton and Shorter took out patents for 
inventions of a similar description. But Captain 
J. Ericsson, a Swedish officer, by an original arrange- 
ment of his own, first successfully employed the appli- 
cation of the screw-propeller to practical purposes. 
He was assisted in his experiments by Mr. Francis 
B. Ogden, of New Jersey, and their first boat, named 
after this gentleman, was launched from the banks of 
the Thames. 

In conjunction with Captain R. F. Stockton of the 
United States' navy, a line of screw steamers was 
established between Philadelphia and Baltimore, via 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the Railway Company, who had united 
those cities at an enormous expense. 

The most magnificent vessel that has been con- 
structed on this principle is the Great Britain^ which 
I is one-third longer than any linc-of-battle ship in the 
I service. Her length aloft is 322 feet ; main breadth, 
50 feet 6 inches ; depth of hold, 32 feet 6 inches ; 

! tonnage, 3,444 tons. Her engines arc of 1,000-horse 
I power; and are connected with the screw, which 
' revolves at the rate of 25 miles an hour, by an 
' immense chain. This screw is made of wrought-iron, 

' and has six arms, each fifteen feet and a half in 
. diameter, pitched at an angle of 28 degrees. She is 
! rigged with six masts, and fitted with water-tight 
I bulkheads, which stififen the vessel and increase her 
j safety. 

The first voyage of the Great Britain across the 
! Atlantic was made in July 1845, and in September 
I 1846 she was stranded in Dundrum Bay, where she 
remained till the following August, when she was 
bi-ought safely into Liverpool by Mr. Bremner, of 
, Wick, after nearly twelve months* exposui*e to the 
i waves ; sheltered however, by a breakwater, from the 
I terrific surge of the Irish Sea. Since that time she 
I has remained inactive. 

I There are many advantages derivable from the 
application of the Archimedean screw to steam-ships ; 
nor are such vessels deficient in speed. Her ^lajesty’s 
tender yacht Fairy surpasses in rapidity all 'the 
steamers on the river. The apparatus can be made to 
I ship or unship at pleasure, and can be applied to 
I sailing vessels without requiring that they should 
undergo any alteration in their original construction. 

I Screw-propellers are particularly adapted for canal 
' boats, and — we regret to add— for w’ar vessels. We 
may have reason to regret this circumstance, if we are 
to credit Captain Stockton’s boost that **witli 20 
steam frigates, on the plan of the Princeton, he would 
take, possession of tlie British Channel, and blockade 
London itself.” Captain Hoisted, R.N. describes the 
advantage of screw over paddle-wheel war steamers to 
i consist in the absence of all impediments to the tradi- 
I tional full-armed broadside ; the employment of ma- 
chinery entirely protected from shot ; the economy of 


using sail power or steam power at option ; and that 
the ship herself is a fully furnished and independent 
sailing ship. There are now on the roll of the Admi- 
ralty^ 164 screw, or paddle-wheel, steam-vessels; in 
value about eight millions sterling. 

Hc^ Majesty’s steam-sloop Driver has performed the 
circuit of the globe ; starting from England in 1842, 
She left the British shores in March, and called at 
the Cape, the Mauritius, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
From tliis island, after steaming from port to port in 
China, and voyaging to Borneo, Bombay, and other 
ports, she essayed the eastern passage to New 
Zealand ; but, encountering a typhoon, was compelled 
to make for Singapore. When the damages she had 
sustained were fully repaired she steamed to Fyon; 
and thence to Swan River, Hobart Town, Sydney, and 
the Bay of Islands in New Zealand, which she reached 
in 1846. She left New Zealand for Rio in January 
1847, which she gained in 51} days; and arrived from 
that port in England after a further voyage of 48 
days: having travelled 75,696 miles during the five 
years and nine months in which she was in commis- 
sion. 

Round the ” tempestuous Cape,” where Diaz lost 
his life, has long since ceased to be the best route to 
India, exce])t for heavy merchandise. A few years 
more, and we shall as soon dream of ” doubling the 
Cape,” and so more than doubling the distance to our 
Eastern possessions, as of adopting the footsteps of 
Alexander for our pathway to those regions. For 
upwards of 300 years the high-road to India, opened 
up by Vasco di Gama, was the unquestioned course 
pursued, till Lieutenant Waghom schemed and ef- 
fected his "overland route.” The Portuguese, via 
the Cape,*arrived at Calicut in 1498. The British 
Officer, in 1830, reached Bombay via the Red Sea. 
No comparison is attempted to be instituted between 
the discoveries of these navigators; but each es- 
tablished a new path to the Indies : and the Lieu- 
tenant’s voyage down the centre of the Red Sea was 
scarcely less personally hazardous than that of Vasco 
— ^ignoi-ant as he was of its dtingerous navigation ; 
without map or compass ; and performing it in an 
open boat, manned by six mutinous Arabs. Not the 
most remote analogy can be detected certainly in 
the respective rewards of these men. The grateful 
Portuguese made Vasco a viceroy and loaded him with 
honours ; Waghom with difficulty obtained the con- 
ferment of a Lieutenant’s rank : he died in debt, 
incurred in the public service, and left his widow 
destitute. 

The " overland route ” is a beautiful development 
of steam agency. A weary voyage was the old pas- 
sage of 12,450 miles, and sevci^ months in duration. 
The present line of travel is 5,238 miles in length, 
requiring less than one month for its accomplishment. 
Francis Xavier was eleven months on the seas between 
Lisbon and Goa— (though we need not go back to him 
for a contrast, as that is sufficiently supplied by our 
own East Indiamen)-^the overland mail of the 8th 
of July, 1850, reached Bombay by the steam-packet 
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Feroze^ in the unparalleled short space of twenty- 
five days, seventeen hours. This interesting journey 
is now so familiar to the public that we need not pause 
to describe its details. The Fast India Gorqpany 
first despatched steam-ships at regular intervals be- 
tween Bombay and Suez in 1834 : and the combined 
exertions of the French and Egyptian governments 
and the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company^ com- 
pleted the route in its present excellence : but they 
have not yet exhausted its capabilities of improvement. 
From London to Marseilles the distance is now reck- 
oned to be traversed in four days ; from Marseilles to 
Alexandria in seven ; thence to Suez in three ; and 
from Suez to Bombay in fifteen: making in all 
twenty-nine days ; though, as we have seen, it has 
been performed in less. The contemplated railway 
across the isthmus will convert the days occupied in 
that portion of the transit into hours ; and we may 
expect the time is not far distant, when within three 
weeks of quitting our metropolitan liome, wo shall 
land on the shores of neighbouring India. 

But the grand achievement essential to the per- 
fection of tliis route is the Suez sliip-canal, which must 
soon be constructed. .England, France, and Austria, 
are combined in the performance of this great under- 
taking. M. Negrclli is appointed by the last-named 
country for the survey of tliis work : France is re- 
presented by M. Paulin Tclabot ; and our own 
government has coinmissioued Mr. B. Stephenson to 
unite with the two other gentlemen iu preparing 
evidence whicli shall lead to the final determination of 
the track to be adopted. 

The course indicated by the country as most suitable 
for this canal appears to be the junction of Suez and 
Pelusium at the eastern extremity of lake Meuzaleh. 
Hiis is the narrowest part of the isthmus, which does 
not here exceed seventy miles in width. The land is low 
and level between these points, and, from the nature 
of the surrounding country, could be easily supplied 
with water. It is not to be supposed in this en- 
gineering age that physical obstacles will prevent 
the accomplishment of this long-desired union of the 
seas : nor could it fail to succeed as a commercial 
speculation. Some difficulties, or at least, misgivings 
exist from want of faith in the Turkish government, 

, to which that country is subject ; but this com- 
! bination of the three great European Powers for the 
I promotion of the enterprise will surely guarantee the 
I fairness and stability kf the stipulations and contracts 
< founded upon their united negotiations. This work 
! completed, all merchandise will be conveyed by the 
same route as the letters, instead of dawdling in their 
wake months after the goods are announced to the 
consignees. No transhipments will delay the pas- 
senger and damage the cargo: and, as waiting for 
the pombay steamer will be unknown, neither 
pyramids, petrifactions, nor the egg-hatching ddpfit, 

I will be in request as a solace for impatient travel- 
lers during sometimes days of detention. The 
Malimoudieh canal; the Boulac omnibuses, with 
their Arab horses, and reckless drivers; the **city 


of Victory the journey across the Desert; all 
will be superseded. The pack-camels of the sea, 
(our merchant-ships,) and the outstripping hem^ oi 
that element, marked by their curling “ black banners” 
longer than their hulls, — ever new, and ever ugly- 
wili alike voyage down the ship-canal to Hindostan : 
and ** raimd the Cape to India” will soon become a 
legend of ancient logs. 

Thanks to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
in forty days we may now exchange ehin-ehim (how 
d'ye do's) at Hong Kong, with our fellow far^ 
quts, (foreign devils,) as all barbarians are styled in 
the polite language of the celestials. This company 
may be regarded as the chief Steam Navigation 
Company in the world. They possess a noble fleet 
of twenty-five steamers. QVo vessels are now building 
on the Clyde, to be called the Ganges and the 
Singapore^ which will rival the best employed in the 
celebrated Cunard service, and will still further ex- 
pedite communication with India. Computing the 
Peninsular Service, the Italian, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Black Sea, India, and Ciiina Services, it is 
found that in October last, the aggregate mileage per- 
formed by this Company’s vessels extended to 570,867 
miles per annum. Some notion of their expenses 
may be gathered from the fact that repairs alone last 
year (1849) cost them considerably upwards of 
£100, 000. Mails arc conveyed by these packets 
three times a-month from Southampton to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, &c. ; once a-mouth to Malta, Greece, 
the Ionian Islands, &c. ; and in conjunction with three 
vessels of the Indian Navy, once a-month to India, 
China, and Ceylon. By separating . the line to i 
Bombay from the contract line to Calcutta, at the sug- I 
gestion of Mr. lieudersoii, the present bi-monthly | 
mail was established. , 

The packets of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, convey 
tlie mails respectively to Holland and Hamburgh 
twice a- week; to the West Indies and Gulf of 
Mexico twice a-month ; to New Granada, Chagres, | 
Panama, &c., twice a-month ; to Valparaiso, and all | 
places south of Panama, once a-inoutb. ! 

The system adopted for the rapid distribuiion of 
the mails in the West Indies must not be overlooked. 
Several steamers are engaged in this operation which 
take different directions, the Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and other routes, meeting at Grenada, the 
trysting place where the mails are exchanged. The 
collected mails are brought from Havannali, vid the 
Bermudas to Southampton. Mails are conveyed to 
France twice, and to Dublin three times daily. From 
every important port in the world we receive intel- 
ligence in London within two months — excepting the 
Australian colonies. Newspapers have arrived from 
California, in October last, only seven weeks after 
publication. But with Australia we have no steam 
communication at all; we have not even a regular 
ship-mail ; for the Government contract with Mr. H. 
Todmin expired in 1848, and has not since been 
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renewed, nor bas another been substituted. This 
contract was abandoned two years ago, that a steam- 
packet mail might be established; but, though 
colonists are clamorous, Government is ever tardy m 
its operations. The delay is occasioned, and the 
difficulty comprised, simply in the selection of one out 
of three rival routes: — ^that by Singapore, that by 
Panama, and the route direct by the CJape of Good 
Hope. 

Early in 1850 the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty called for tenders for the monthly convey- 
ance of H. M. mails between Singapore and Sydney, 
intimating their willingness to entertain tenders for 
other routes. The response which has found most 
favour with the Government is the offer of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company to establish a line be- 
tween Sydney and Singapore in connexion with the 
Indian mail service. The average time in which they 
would contract to perform the voyage would be 72 
days and a half outwards, and 79 days homewards, 
tlie distance, via Galle, Singapore, Swan River, and 
Adelaide to Sydney, — the contemplated route,— being 
12,779 miles. There are two modifications of this 
route, embracing different ports, each of which have 
their advocates. They are briefly as follows : — 

YiA TomiEB Straits. 

1III.EI. 

Southampton to Batavia (calling ) ^ 

at intermediate ports) / ' ’ ’ 


i Batavia to Copang 1,000 

! Gopang to Gape York 1,110 

j Gape York to Sydney 1,800 


ij 12.711 

I ViA Galle and Westerk Route. 

' M 1 LE8. 

j Southampton to Galle (calling at Intcrme- 

I diate Ports) 6,657 

j Galle to Swan River 3,046 

I I Swan River to Sydney (calling at Intcrme- 

|| diate Ports) ... 2.320 

I 12,023 

I Portions of the Singapore line are already occupied 
by this Company’s vessels : and from the facilities it 
I affords for navigation and coaling, the chances of delay 
are not great. The advantages that would be secured 
. by steam communication between Australia and 
' Bengal are of important consideration, but there are, 

I nevertheless, grounds of solid objection to this route 
that must not be overlooked. 

An essential condition of the Oriental Company’s 
tender is the transfer to themselves of the Bombay 
and Aden line now worked by the East Indian Govern- 
ment ; but these opposite neighbours refuse to 
abandon their present contract; and not without 
reason. They have incurred heavy expense in the 
construction of large and powerful steamers, and iu 
forming extensive establishments at Bombay. More- 
I over, that service is valuable to them in the regular 
. routine of duty it affords to their naval force : and 
I should they yield their consent ultimately to the 
I desired arrangement, they would simultaneously re- 


quire to be relieved from the burden of maintaining 
Aden; from which cost the British Government is 
unwilling to absolve them. 

But there are cogent reasons in opposition to this 
route, apart from all interference with the East India 
Company. As it involves a passage through E^pt, 
and, iu some measure, through France or Austria, it 
would always be exposed to the contingency of dif- 
ficulties which might arise from misunderstandings 
with the Governments of those countries. In addition 
to this contingency there is the actual inconvenience 
of several trans-shipments before the passenger arrives 
at his destination ; the needless exposure to the risks 
of a tropical climate ; and lastly, and perhaps chiefly, 
tiie necessarily heavy expense of the passage. 

The Panama route has been tendered for by the 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company,” who offer to 
perform i.he distance in 68 days out and 66 days home. 
Tills is slightly the longest voyage of all, as will appear 
from the annexed table. 

Fanau A Botttx. 

MILM. 

Southampton to Chagres (calling at SL 
Thomas’s) 4,753 

Across the Isthmus 60 

Panama to Sydney, calling at Albemarle's 
Island, Tahiti, and New Zealand. . . . 8,108 

12,916 

This route would be cbiefiy advantageous as assist- 
ing to maintain a good direct line to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in affording easy intercourse between 
North America and the Australian colonies. Serious 
obstacles, however, exist to its adoption. As with 
the Eastern route, the Isthmus trans-shipments oppose 
their inconveniences: and the climate of the Caribbean 
Sea and Mosquito Coast is perhaps, of all climates, the 
most fatal to Europeans. Then the space to be tra 
versed across the Pacific Ocean without suitable coal- 
ing-places renders the punctuality of the voyage 
extremely dubious ; while no ports of importance 
would be connected by the last 8,000 miles of travel. 
Only the Ghilupagos, the Society Islands, perhaps the 
Sandwich Islands, would benefit by this portion of the 
voyage. 

It only remains for us to notice the third route, 
via the Caj>e of Good Hope, for w hich the ” General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company ” have offered to 
contract, and to jierform the journey in seveuty days 
each way, including a stoppage of five days at the 
Cape. Most of the objections urged agaiust the other 
two rival schemes are inajiplicuble to the third. The 
Cape route would involve no transhipments, no 
dangerous vicissitudes of climate, no dependence 
upon friendly relationship with foreign powers, and 
is in all respects best adapted for facilitating emi- 
gration. Otiier colonies of iniporlaiice. Cape Town, 
Natal, and the Mauritius, besides those of Australia, 
will participate in the benefits of such an arrange- 
ment. Still it must be borue iu mind, that this plan 
necessitates the navigatiou of the most boisterow 
seas, and that the return passage is especially one of 
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considerable diffiooliyand danger. In |)oint of distance^ 
it stands below botii the Singapore and Western ways 
to Sydney, as the following summary exhibits : — I 
Cape Bouts. (Dibxct.) 

Southampton to Madeira 1,294 

Madeira to St. Helena ...... 2,983 

St. Helena to Cape of Good Hope . . 1,710 
Cape of Good Hope to Port Phillip . 6,104 
Port Phillip to Sydney 690 

12 , 6 ^ 

One or other of these schemes must speedily be 
selected. (Government is so strongly urged upon this 
subject that indecision or inactivity will not long be 
endured. Emigration to Australia and New Zealand 
is eminently on the increase ; the population of those 
colonies already including half-ii-niillion of English 
residents: and that the outward tide flows freely 
may be gathered from the fact, that considerably up- 
wards of 30,000, during the last year, have joined 
them from the British Isles. At all events, under 
existing dreumstanoes, physically, politically, and 
economically, the Gape route will be the most imme- 
diately advantageous, and measures cannot be delayed 
until a Suez Canal, or a Panama Canal, shall obviate 
the Isthmus difficulties alleged in objection to those 
contending tracks ; though neither of these great works 
can be considered as a very remote contingency. The | 
Egyptian Ship-Canal has already engaged our attention, 
and we must not neglect to notice the corresponding 
design contemplated in Central America. 

Before any aquatic junction is effected between the 
Atlautic and Pacific Oceans, they will in all probability 
become connected by a railroad traversing tlic Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Grants have been obtained for the 
construction of this work by a citizen of the Mexican 
Bepublic, from the government of that country, under 
which certain citizens of the United States have en- 
gaged to cany forward the enterprise. The govern- 
ment of Mexico are not perfectly agreed with this 
company in all the preliminary stipulations which it 
will be necessary to enforce ; but the advantages they 
will derive from the accomplishment of this under- 
taking, and the interest with which it is regarded by 
the United States’ government, as expressed in the 
President’s message of December last, justify the 
belief that the negotiation will soon be carried to a 
successful issue. • 

Yalnable as the fulfilment of this scheme will prove 
to the commerce of Ibll nations, it is still second in 
importance to the noble project of an Isthmus Ship- 
Canal — a project that in its scientific, commercial, 
and cosmopolitan bearings, has long occupied the 
minds of men of genius, of enterprise, and of world- 
wide philanthropy. 

One glance at the globe reveals the tantalising 
position of that ** narrow ucck of land which unites 
North and South America,” in width so compara- 
tively insignificant, that in childhood we wondered 
how it was the southern continent had not broken 
away from so slender a suspension. There we 
find however, in our maturer days; and the 


conviction has grown upon us that the union will 
continue to subsist till a human arm severs the 
“ narrow neck ” of that obstacle to which we have so 
long succumbed at the expense of an additional and 
often dangerous voyage round Cape Horn, of 8,000 
mil^, in sailing to our colonies of the Nortli Pacific. 
The present aspect of Western America has given 
fresh impulse to investigations having for their 
object to dispense with this costly addition to such 
voyages. Gold-washers of California, agriculturists 
of Oregon, miners of Vancouver’s Island— all clamour 
for oceanic intercommunication separating the Ame- 
rican continents. Valparaiso, Chili, Oahu, New Zea- 
land, and the South Sea Islands, lend their voices to 
swell the polyglot demand. The vast advantage that 
our extending trade with China would derive from this 
realization of the original scheme born in the mind of 
Columbus — a western route to the Indies— urges on 
the enterprise. The world’s verdict on the subject 
is, “ If practicable, the work sMl be accomplished.” 

It is practicable according to the best evidence we 
possess on the subject — nay, more,— a watcr-w’ay 
between the oceans has been elTecicd. Some natives 
of Ceiiti-al America were induced by a monk iu 1783 
to construct a boat canal, which unites the Biver San 
Juan dc Chirambira with the Biver Atrato, and thus 
channelled the only break of communication by boat i 
from the Eastern to the W estern Ocean : a track still 
I available to boatmen iu the wot season. 

If practicable, this is not the germ even of the 
practical camd which will assuredly become the 
avenue for those future fleets destined, ere long, to 
steam upon the placid waters of the Pacific. Diffi- 
culties there arc, and those far from trivial, which 
oppose the completion of such a path, navigable for 
ships of several hundred tons burden ; but apparently 
none that arc insurmountable by the skill, the labour, 
the unprecedented richness of resource, now com- 
manded by our engineers. There arc the physical diffi- 
culties of liigh tracts of land, and the liability of these | 
districts to the disturbance wrought by volcanic i 
agency. Then there arc the political difficulties of 
native opposition, and the uncertainty of local govern- i j 
ments. And, in addition, the negative difficulties 
arising from the local absence of the requisite supply j 
of manual labour. These, and other obstacles to 
success, have been fairly considered, and the decree , 
is still, that we have here no exception to the well- | 
known axiom of the ancient sage McXctt; to irav. Do 
we need encouragement from precedents? Where ; 
shall wc find a precedent for a Britannia Bridge ? : 
Yet examples of great hydraulic works are not j 
wanting. The Languedoc Canal is constructed. The : 
Caledonian Canal is in full operation. There, in the ; 
very neighbourhood, exists that monument of human ' 
industry and skill, the Mexican “ Desag^e,” described 
so fully by Humboldt, a work some miles in extent, 
for three of which it is 200 feet in depth, and at the 
surface, 3t)0 feet in width. Surely we need not be 
appalled, deterred, or delayed in tl»o accomplishment 
of the desiderated Mid-Columbia Ship-Canal. 
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I Wliicli is the most judicious route ? occurs as the 
primary question : and answers various and conflicting 
have been proposed. Even the Geographical Society 
I are the reverse of unanimous in their opinions, as the 
discussions over the paper furnished by Captain Pitz> 
roy sufBlciently display. All decisions must be 
arrived at with reference to such leading considera- 
tions as, — the best ports afforded on both sides of thfc 
Isthmus, the climate of the country, the most advan- 
tageous situation as regards the ehief marts of trade, 
and the intrinsic facilities of construction. Pive 
principal routes have been suggested. Two distinct 
channels taking their rise from the Gulf of Darien ; 
that crossing the Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; another 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama ; and the fifth, and 
intermediate route, through the Lake of Nicaragua. 

The proposals for uniting the Gulf of Darien and 
the Atrato River are in the minority, and are virtually 
abandoned. 

! Several important advantages appear to be offered 
; in the course suggested by Don Jose de Garay, who 
1 obtained in 1842 a grant of privilege to construet 
I a canal across tlic Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In 
; direct width the land extends to 150 miles; but 
the plan of his surveyor was to take advantage of the 
facilities presented by the Coatzacoalcos, a river to 
some extent navigable for IfiO miles, and providing at 
i its embouchure a safe port for ship])iug. A canal of 50 
I miles in length, 20 feet deep, and 122 feet wide, was 
! to unite this river with the Pacific, and was to ascend 
j to the table-land of Tarifu, 525 feet above the level of 
; the Atlantic ; from whence a descent to the Pacific 
I would be required of CGO feet, for which it would be 
necessary to construct 150 locks. Abundance of ex- 
I cellent timber, fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, 

' and the activity of the population, besides reputed 
: mines of the precious metals among the mountains,— 
all speak greatly in favour of this scheme. The high 
levels of this country, the absence of any good Pacific | 
port, and the length of the passage, must be placed I 
on the opposite side of the account. The Tehuantepec 
route is not, therefore, most in favour for a canal; 
though for a railroad it is now the selected line. 

A map-survey points at once to Panama as most 
I worthy of choice ; for this isthmus at the narrowest 
I does not exceed 20 miles in width : but maps on their 
i smooth surfaces fail to indicate that heights forbid 
what width or narrowness appears to invite. Here a 
mountain-ridge 1,000 feet above the level of the sea 
has written in legible and gigantic characters — “ No 
thoroughfare.’* That part of the isthmus which 
would really admit of transit is wider by 14 miles. 
Messrs. Salomon & Co., merchants of Panama, have 
surveyed and advocated this fourth route. Their 
canal was proposed to be 22 feet in depth, 160 feet 
wide, and extending to the length of 25 miles, re- 
quiring to ascend only 33 feet to its highest point of 
land. It would unite the rivers Chagres and Trinidad 
with the Earfan, which communicates with the Pacific 
Ocean by the Rio Grande. Less expense would be 
incurred by the Panama Canal than by any of its 


rivals; but nothing can be said in favour of the 
surrounding country : the climate is extremely un- 
healthy, and the situation lies too far to the south. 

The last passage proposed, by which those mighty 
bodies of water are sought to be connected, which 
lave almost within soui^ of each other the rival 
shores of the western continents, is the route through 
the State of Nicaragua. In 1830 the King of Holland 
favourably entertained this project, but was prevented 
from pursuing it by the Belgic Revolution; and 
Prince Louis Napoleon subsequently took measures 
for tlie prosecution of the undertaking. Ascending 
from the Gulf of Mexico the river San Juan, whose 
mouth forms an excellent harbour, the Nicaragua 
Lake is reached after a course of 100 miles. This 
lake is united to Lake Leon; by the Tipitapa, a river 
20 miles in length. An isthmus little more than 
10 miles wide alone divides Lake Leon from the 
River Tosta, wliich falls into the Western Ocean, and 
at the point of communication forms the port of 
Rialcjo. Of the 278 miles thus traversed, 82 would 
require works. Shallows u'ould require to he deepened; 
rapids to be overcome by locks ; and drainage (from 
the fiow of waters into the Colorado) must be remedied 
by dams. The highest summit-levels de not exceed 
51 feet above the surface of the lakes; but the 
country is said to be volcanic, a contingency against 
which it would puzzle our most ingenious engineers 
to provide. Not only does this country enjoy a more 
healthy climate, but a saving of 900 miles is effected 
in this route to California as compared with Panama ; 
and it is calculated that, when fully organized, the 
i transit may be achieved in 24 hours. Yes ! the cause 
of Nicaragua versus Cape Horn is equivalent to 24 
hours contrasted with from 1,500 to 2,000, with 
incomparably less uncertainty, less risk, less fatigue, 
less expense, less — everytliing that can be imagined 
as a point of inferiority in rival routes of travel. 
Surveys have been made, and are still in active 
progress under Mr. W. O. Childs, lately Chief En- 
gineer of the State of New York. Accurate informa- 
tion has been obtained, deserving of complete re- 
liance ; aud the result is an absolute determination in 
favour of the project last described. A New York 
Company is formed which has appointed two com- 
missioners for entering into negotiations with British 
merchants who may desire to participate in the enter- 
prise, which is estimated to require an outlay of 
£4,000,000 sterling. Warmly have our principal 
mercantile firms responded to the invitation thus 
frankly offered, and Sir J. H. Pclly, the Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, has lent his valuable 
assistance to the promotion of this grand and noble 
project, fraught in its successful issue with changes in 
the world’s history too vast to be yet clearly contem- 
plated. Treaties are already entered upon between the 
New York Company and tbe Government of the State 
of Nicaragua. Ratifications have been exchanged by 
the contracting parties, as President Eillmore an- 
nounced in Congress. Progress has been made in the 
preliminary OErangemeuts, aud little more appears to 
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be required thau the designation of the free ports on 
either side of the isthmus, and an agreement which 
shall fix the limits of this neutral ground, within 
which it shall be incompetent to all to carry on opera- 
tions of war. 

According to the terms of the charter, in twelve 
years the canal will be completed, which is to bring 
Canton within five weeks steaming of London, and 
to shorten voyages from the United States to China 
and the East Indies by 10,000 miles, and by 14,000 
miles to the western coast of Mexico and California. 

The tide of immigration flowing into this last>namcd 
State of yesterday, the population of which will soon 
number half a million, adds vastly to the importance 
of the channel. At least 50,000, it is reckoned,-— 
some say 70,000— crossed the isthmus on their way 
to share the precious deposits so lavishly spread in 
those regions of almost fabulous wealth. Added 
facilities for reaching El Dorado must be attended 
with an increased rush of colonization; and Nica- 
ragua and the adjoining States would soon receive 
a vast influx of settlers to cultivate their finiitful 
soils. 

None can presume to describe or limit the magnifi- 
cent results that must accrue to universal man from 
these highly accelerated means of intercourse, among 
which steam-ships stand forth [)re-emiuent. Nor is it 
only as mere economists of time that they are to be 
regarded, for these abbreviations create some branches 
of commerce which could not exist without them. 
Thus, in the conveyance of perishable provisions, 
fruit, &c., and live stock, between distant ports, delays 
I would ruin such cargoes. Observe the importance of 
the steam-tug to sailing-vessels in towing them out of 
land-locked harbours, and down winding rivers, into 
the very breeze which is needed to waft them to their 
destinations ; where, otherwise, they might have been 
lying wind-bound fur an indefinite time. 

A remarkable use of the steam -tug in fisheries 
demands a brief notice. The shoals of fish which 
pass the English shores on their southward migrations, 
sometimes within a short distance, do not at other 
seasons approach sufficiently near for the rude termi- 
nation of their travels by the fishing-boats ; as these 
vessels could not, in such cases, return in time to 
dispose of their cargoes while fresh. Tliis difficulty 
is obviated by the steam-tug. Sometimes fifty or more 
smacks are towed out 4ly a steamer, left during the 
night to net their harvest, and towed to shore again 
in the morning, where the fish are landed : and this 
course is repeated for successive days, till their finny 
prey becomes too scarce to recompense the trouble of 
capture. 

Our slight sketch of Steam Navigation must 
speedily receive its final touch, though its intimate 
connexion with the topic of our succeeding pajier on 
Railways will lead necessarily to fresh incidental 
allusions. The innumerable collateral subjects of 
interest to which it leads, heighten its intrinsic claim 
to study and attention. That the steam-ship is ap- 
I predated among nations, the rapid increase of their 


steam-fleets will exhibit. Our own registered vessels 
of this class, in 1849, numbered 1,118 : the burden 
of which is reckoned at 151,429 tons. Comparisons 
with earlier dates have already been made. Less than 
three years ago the new Steam Basin in Portsmouth 
Harbour was opened : a magnificent work ; the area 
of water in the basin and inlets being 8^ acres : and 
this is but the first of several such, in different pal*ts 
of the kingdom, now required by the increasing im- 
portance of our Steam Navy. Prance, in 1836, 
possessed 75 steamers : 279 are now owned by that 
nation. In America the fresh and fresh lines of 
steamers, chiefly for river traffic, follow one another 
with amazing swiftness, in all senses of the expres- 
sion. 

Among the secondary sources of the striking changes, 
gradually, but with an ever accelerating rapidity, 
developing themselves upon the surface of our globe, 
the fleet intercourse attained by the medium of steam 
power must rank foremost in importance. How inter- 
communications among men are multiplied by this 
agency, a glance at commercial statistics will reveal. 
This in detail is not our province, but we will present 
one comparison in illustration of the fact. In 1835, 
the letters and newspapers that passed between Eng- 
land and Ceylon, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, was 
274,120; as we learn from Mr. Porter. Ten years 
later, after steam power had been extended to the 
climes of the East, that number was increased to 
1,795,028. When the vast numbers of emigrants 
who annually quit our shores to gain a surer liveli- 
hood in newer lands are considered — and who can 
avoid the consideration when the ])opulation of the 
United States alone is augmented yearly by nearly I 
300,000 from tlie British Isles, and when every indi- 
vidual is more or less connected with the inhabitants 
of our colonics ? — then the vast value of easy access to | 
these colonies will be readily apparent. It is only by | 
means of a vigorous and increasing population, that | 
the vai'ied resources can be exhibited of these acces- 
sions to our wealth, and advances towards the entire 
civilization of the world. It is a point of view not to 
be overlooked, wliicii regards the relief of anxiety 
afforded by a speedy interchange of communication 
among friends and families. The commercial import- 
ance of all things tending to this end is too obvious 
to require enlargement. 

But there is one aspect of yet more vital consider- 
ation, wliich cannot fail to impress emotions of the 
liveliest hope upon the faithful student of human pro- 
gress. We cannot continue to organize our pleasure 
trips ” to Prance, and Norway, and America (as 
spoken of this year), mingling among all peoples; 
and amid these visi tings made and returned, still retain 
old national animosities. We cannot establish the 
** floating bridge between remote lands,” and bind all 
countries in contiguity, without lessening by every 
advanced step, and ultimately destroying, the liability 
of the scourge of war with all the hideous sins and 
sorrows inseparable from its ghastly train. Bteam 
ships, truly, have been pressed into the service of 
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slaughter ; they are so desecrated, and will be, for a 
time ; but the end is not yet. 

Oh { thine might be a blessed power among the sons of 
mon 1 

A vanguard leader, like the guide of Israel on their way, 
A living fire to cheer the night, a moving cloud by day. 
Could man's ambition know control, could angiy passions 
cease, 

Or, were thy venturous course confined within the reign 
of peace, • 

Swift in thy flight, from shore to shore, from dark to 
sultry skies, 

Welcomed wert thou, in every port, with shouts and 
glistening eyes. 

A pledge of amity renew’d each voyage then would be, 
As though the nations stretch'd and shook their hands 
across theses 1" 

But the “ reign of peace ” has already commenced 
on the earth. We point with heartfelt gratitude and 
strengthened hope to that first neutral territory, from 
which the pledge of nations has abolished strife : that 
stipulation in tlic ^Nicaragua nimrter, to which allusion 
lias before been made, and which of all others shines forth 
most radiant with briglit promise for all nations, and 
kindreds, and tongues. This little bit of ground, won 
from the world’s battle-field, and whence the furies of 
war, of rapine, and of slaughter, arc banished for ever, is 
but the first fruits of extending civilization, and spread- 
ing Christianity. As a merely commercial question, 

I w'hcat-fields and vineyards must no more be abandoned 
to the tender mercies of a revengeful soldiery. We 
shall have no room for ** cock-pits ;** we want to build 
“ Treasuries ” in their stead, as we have already done 
in Downing-street. Wc shall all have onr glass-houses 
soon : England, this year ; next year the United States : 
so we must not throw stones — mucli loss bomb-shells 
—at our neighbours. Wc cannot afford to waste our 
precious metals on cannon and shot, which arc not worth 
the powder they consume — they are needed for rails, 
and aqueducts, and viaducts. Mortars must be elabo- 
rated into steam-boilers : and twenty-four pounders 
converted into Archimedean screws, for the China 
Express boats, and the California mails. Inch by 
inch — ^nay, district by district — the powers of this 
world, under the influence of Power Divine, will agree 
to narrow the field of belligerent operations. So sliall 
the “ reign of peace ” be perfected. All mankind 
will become united into one nation, speaking one uni- 
versal language — one family, enjoying in harmonious 
intercourse the fruits of universal peace. “ Then shall 
the earth yield her increase, and God, even our owm 
God, shall bless us. God shall bless us, and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear him.” B. 


THE VALUE OF A WIG. 

I HAVE somewhere read of a traveller who carried 
with him a brace of pistols, a carbine, a cutlass, a 
dagger, and an umbrella, but was indebted for his 
preservation to his umbrella ; it grappled with a busli 
when he was rolling over a precipice. In like manner. 
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my friend W— , though armed with a sword, rifle 
and hunting knife, owed his existence to his wig. 

He was specimen bunting (for W is a first-rate 

naturalist) somewhere in the backwoods of America, 
when, happening to light upon a dense covert, there 
sprung out upon him— not a panther or a catamount 
—but, with a terrible whoop and yell, a wild Indian- 
one of a tribe then hostile to our settlers. W— 's 
gun was mastered in a twinkling, himself stretched 
on the earth, the barbarous knife, destined to naike 
him balder than Granby's celebrated Marquis, leiq)ed 
eagerly from its sheath. Conceive the horrible 
weapon making its preliminary flourishes and circum- 
gyrations ; the savage features, made savager by the 
paint and ruddle, working themselves up to a demo- 
niacal crisis of trinmphant malignity ; his red right 
hand clutching the shearing-knife, his left, the frizzle 
top-knot •, and then the artificial scalp coming off iu 

the Mohawk grasp ! W says, the Indian Catch- 

poie was, for some moments, motionless with surprise ; 
recovering, at last, he dragged his captive along, 
through brake and jungle, to the encampment. A 
peculiar whoop soon brought the whole horde to the 
spot. The Indian addressed them with vehement 

gestures, in the course of which W was again 

thrown down, the knife again performed its circuits, 
and the whole transaction pantomimically described. | 
All Indian sedateness and restraint were overcome, 
the assembly made every demonstration of wonder, 
and the wig was fitted on rightly, askew, and hind part 
before, by a hundred pair of red hands. Captain Gul- 
liver's glove was not a greater puzzle to the Ilouuhynis, 
From the men it passed to the squaws, and from them 
down to the least of the urchins ; W— 's head, in 
the meantime, frying in a midsummer's sun. 

At lengtii the phenomenon returned into the hands 
of the chief— a venerable greybeard; he viewed it very 
attentively, and, after a long deliberation, maintained 
with true Indian silence and gravity, made a speech in 
his own tongue that procured for the anxious, trembling 
captive very unexpected honours. Li fact, the whole 
tribe of women and warriors danced around him with 

such unequivocal marks of homage that even W 

comprehended that he was not intended for a sacrifice. 
He was then carried in triumph to their wigwams, his | 
body coloured with their body colours of the must hou- | 
ourable patterns ; and he was given to understand that 
he might choose any of the marriageable maidens for 
a squaw. Availing himself of this privilege, and so 
becoming, by degrees, more proficient in their language, 
he learned the cause of this extraordinary respect. It 
was considered that he had been a great warrior ; that 
he had, by mischance of war, been overcome and 
tufted ; but that, whether by valour or stratagem, each ' 
equally estimable among the savages, he had recewered 

his liberty and bis scalp. As long as W kept his 

own council he was safe ; but trusting his Indian De- 
lilah with the secret of his locks, it soon got wind 
amongst the squaws, and from them became known to 
the warriors and chiefs. Then a solemn sitting was 
held at midnight, to consider the propriety of knocking 
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tho poor wig-owner on the head ; but he had received 
a timely hint of their friendly intention, and when the 
tomahawks sought for him, he was far on his way, 
with his life-preserver, towards a British settlement. 


RECENT RESEARCHES IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Our readers may not be aware that the antiquities 
of the Indian tribra of North America have acquired, 
within the last half century, an immense and increasing 
interest. The earlier liistorians of the continent were 
ignorant or incredulous as to the existence of any 
such mementos of the past, although the chroniclers 
who followed in the wake of Cortez and other con- 
querors, had described them in the most glowing terms. 
At length, by the researches of Humboldt and other 
travellers in Mexico and Peru, especially of Stephens 
and Catherwood in Central Anicriea, it has been found, 
that those portions of the continent abound in the 
most magnificent remains. Immense pyramidal 
mounds crowned with gorgeous palaces, or sacrificial 
altars adorned with elaborate sculptures, tablets 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, as yet undeci- 
pherable, generally rude, but sometimes elegant in 
idea and execution; sculptures, and paintings, and 
ornaments,— ore met with in increasing numbers 
among the depths of the tropical forests, the gorgeous 
vegetation of which invests them, as it were, with a 
funereal shroud, and embraces them in tlie death-grasp 
of final obliteration. It is fortunate, that some 
records of these precious memorials are preserved to 
us by recent explorers. They attest the former 
existence of a race which liad attained a fixed state 
of civilization, a considerable knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, with a religious system, of which terror 
I appears to have been the great principle, human 
sacrifices forming its conspicuous feature ; a state of 
things indeed in all respects identical with the con* 
dition of Mexico at the period of its invasion by 
Cortez, when some of the temples were doubtless 
destroyed, while others of more ancient date probably 
were at that period already fallen into ruin. In North 
America, during the period of its first settlement, 
which was confined almost exclusively to the seaboard, 
no discoveries whatever were made ; but as the stream 
of emigpration, crossing the ridges of the Allcghanies, 
poured down upou the Mississippi and the Ohio, and 
the dense forests and boundless prairies of tiie west 
were gradually opened and explored, another and very 
interesting class of antiquities began to be disinterred 
from the oblivion of centuries. It was but slowly, 
indeed, as the forest fell beneath the axe of the back- 
woodman, that they came to light ; they were for a 
long time but partially uncovered, or so imperfectly 
explored, that, even until a very recent period, they 
were regarded by many as being only peculiarities of 
geological formation, which credulous ^ imagination 
had converted into fortresses, and temples, and sepul- 
chres. The recent researches of Squier and Davis, 


accompanied as they are by elaborate surveys and 
drawings, have left no furtlier room for scepticism, 
and have established, beyond dispute, the interesting 
fact, that the interior of the North American con- 
tinent, as well as the southern, was once inhabited by 
an immense and settled population, who have left 
behind them almost innumerable memoruds of their 
occupation. 

These remains extend almost continuously over the 
whole interior, from the great lakes on the north to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from the sources 
of the Alleghany in western New York, far above a 
thousand miles up the Missouri, and into Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. They are found in far greater 
numbers in the western than in the eastern portion of 
this immense district. They may be traced too along 
the seaboard from Texas to Florida, but are not met 
with any further along the north-eastern coast. They 
are generally planted in the rich valleys of the western 
rivers, or elevated above them on commanding natural 
terraces. In the neighbourhood of the upper Lakes 
they assume the singular form of gigantic relievos of 
earthen walls, often eovering several acres, tracing 
out upon the soil outlines of the figures of men, birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. Southward of these appear, on 
the banks of the Ohio 'and its tributaries, mounds 
and truneated terraees of immense extent, sustaining 
earthen enclosures and embankments extending for 
entire miles. Of these extraordinary earth-works 
many were evidently fortiCcations, exhibiting no small 
constructive skill, defended by numerous bastions, 
having covered ways, hornworks, concentric walls, and 
lofty mounds intended as observatories, and niimerous 
gateways giving access to the immense line of forti- 
fied enclosure, with graded roadways to ascend from 
terrace to terrace. Of these defences there appears 
to have been a chain, extending from the head of the 
Alleghany diagonally across central Ohio to the river 
Wabash. 

Not all, however, of these earth-works were in- 
tended as fortresses; many are evidently designed 
for religious purposes. One of the most extraordinary 
of these is called the Great Serpent, on a projecting 
tongue of high land in Adams County, Ohio. The 
head of the reptile points toward the extremity, his 
form is traced out with all its convolutions, and its 
jaws are opened as it were to swallow a large egg- 
shaped enclosure occupying the extreme point of the 
promontory. Its entire length, if stretched out, 
would be a thousand feet. The serpent and globe 
was a symbol in Egypt, Greece, Assyna, and Mexico; 
and those familiar with English antiquities will no 
doubt remember a similar and still more gigantic 
instance of a sei-pent, sacred enclosure, and mound on 
the downs of Avebury in Wiltshire. Of the earth- 
works some arc square, some perfectly circular, others 
of intricate and curious outline, while many appear to 
have something symbolical iu their arrangements. It 
is necessary also to correct a popular mistake with 
regard to tlieir materials, which, it has been affirmed, 
consist exclusively of earth, whereas both stone and 
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unbaked brick have occasionally been made nse of. 
The mounds scattered over the western valleys and 
prairies are almost innumerable, and of infinitely 
various dimensions, one of the largest covering six 
acres of ground. These also appear to have been 
appropriated to different purposes, some to sustain 
sacrificial altars or temples, others intended for sepul- 
chres, containing skeletons, with pottery and charcoal 
, for consuming the bodies. A remarkabld instance of 
I the latter class is the great mound at Grave Greek, 

; which was penetrated by a perpendicular shaft open- 
ing into two sepulchral chambers, containing several 
. skeletons with pottery and other articles. Within 
! these enclosures and mounds have been discovered 
I numerous stone sculptures of the heads of men, or of 
; human figures in crouching attitudes ; of the beaver, 
j the wild cat, and the toad ; of the swallow and other 
; birds ; of the heron striking a fish, the last very beau- 

I tifully executed; and of the sea cow, an animal 

I I peculiar to the tropical regions. Ornamented tablets 
have also been dug up, and in some places sculptures 

I , of men, eagles, aud elks can be traced on the face of i 
; ' the rocks, with rude attempts to represent hunting 

I j scenes. There have also been found instruments of 

I I silver and copper, axes, drills, and spear heads, stone 
i ; discs, and iiistrumeuts for games, with beads, shells, 

1 1 ornaments, and pipes, as well as decorated pottery. 

I Respecting the whole of these monuments it may 
j be remarked, that they arc evidently far ruder than 
I those in Mexico and Central America, to which as 
j they approach in locality they appear to approximate 
I in their character and arrangements ; and it is thus 
j an interesting question whether we are to regard 
them as the original and more ancient works of a race 
' who afterwards reached a higher degree of civilization 
I further to the south, or whether, on the contrary, 
they present to us traces of a migration from the 
soutli towards the north. “ It is not impossible,” 
observes Squicr, "that the agriculture and civilization 
of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, may have 
originated on the banks of the Mississippi.” What- 
ever may be the result of further researches, one thing 
is abundantly evident, that the great valley of that 
river and of its tributaries was once occupied by a 
population who had advanced from the migratory 
state of hunting to the fixed condition of cultivators 
of the soil, that the population who raised these great 
defensive aud sacred structures must have been dense 
and widely spread, in order to execute works for 
which prolonged aud combined efforts were so obvi- 
ously necessary, and that their customs, laws, and 
religion must have assumed a fixed and definite 
shape. 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PAKT H. 

Time glided by unheeded ; the London season was 
near its close, when, one morning at breakfast, Mr. 

(1) Concluded flrom page SI. 


Mordaunt observed, "Well, Alonzo, time gets on; 
we are now in July, and before the end of October 
you must be safely landed at Rio. We must secure 
your passage in the next month’s packet.” 

All this was well known and fully expected, yet 
did the intimation astound Alonzo. ” So soon ! can 
it be possible?” 

The same evening they were en famUle at the 
Countess’s ; the whist aud chess tables were arranged 
as usual. " What are you thinking of, Don Alonzo, 
to make such a move as that ?” inquired Viola ; •• you 
are a little absent-— out of spirits this evening.” 

ought not to be so,” said Alonzo, trying to rally, 

” for we have been busy all day planning » nd arrang- 
ing about our voyage home.” 

“ Indeed !” said Viola. Alonzo thought she sighed ; 
certainly, she in her turn made a false move. Soon 
after, a servant entered with a case of jewels belong^ 
ing to Viola, which had returned from being repaired ; 
while looking at them Alonzo observed, that she was 
not a little envied by the London bcUes for the 
splendor of her jewels. 

" How comes it,” said she, “ that I never see you 
wear any ornaments, not even a ring ? Our young 
Brazilian beaux are naturally so fond of these decora- 
tions !” 

" I assure you,” said Mr. Mordaunt, looking off 
his 'cards, " Don Alonzo lias one of the most superb 
rings I ever saw— a single yellow diamond, of great 
value.” 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why, and 
replied, in a bitter sarcastic tone, quite unusual with 
him : " Yes, I have a yellow diamond, indeed, that I 
never wish to sec, or to show to any one else.” 

The words were scarcely out of liis mouth before 
he felt their impropriety. " Draw your card, my lady, 
if you please,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

” Check !” cried Alonzo, and witli an effort looked 
at Viola. Slie was leaning on her hand ; and Jier 
large, black, and brilliant eyes, with their long up- 
turned lashes, were fixed on his. JEe started at the 
look — why or wherefore he could not imagine. The 
eyes were withdrawn, and the game continued. 

A few evenings after, be’ was leading her from a 
dance to place her, as usual, by the side of the 
Countess ; they had to traverse three or four crowded 
rooms before they could reach the one where her 
ladyship was seated at whist ; they moved vciy slowly 
and loiteringly along, seemingly in no great hurry to 
arrive at their destination. | 

" Are you really going to leave ns next month, 
Don Alonzo P” * 

” Really ; and you, Donna Viola, what becomes 
of you?” 

” I go to Portugal.” 

And there said Alonzo in an inquiring tone. 

” Ob, tliere v>e shall not remain long ; our Brazilian 
property will require our presence.” 

" Then we shall meet again,” said Alonzo, eagerly. 

” I hope so — I dare say, in a few months.” 

** Well, tliat is some comfort !” — and be seemed to I 
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respire more freely ; then, after a pause — but, 1 
shall never again meet Viola /” 

‘‘But Viola, Don Alonso,” she replied, (irmly, 
“ will meet you as she has always met you ; what she 
has been, she will continue to be — ^your sincere and 
affectionate friend.” 

“ Thank you, Viola, thank you ! — but pray do not 
speak another word to me just now.” lie placed her 
in her seat, and without looking at her, turned away 
‘ and left the house. 

Mr. Mordaunt had accepted the pressing invitation 
of Alonzo to accompany him to Brazil ; their passage 
was taken, and their preparations well forward. 
Alonzo paid his farewell visits, and did ail that was 
necessary on the occasion with the most perfect 
composure. 

A passage was also taken for Viola and her suite in 
the Lisbon packet, and the day was fixed for her 
leaving town for Falmouth. The day following was 
decid^ on by Alonzo for the same purpose, but this 
he managed to conceal from her. 

The morning before her departure, he called on 
the Countess. “ You are come to take leave of 
Donna Viola ?” said her ladyship. 

” No, 1 am not ; I am come to take leave of j/ou, 
(for I also arn on the eve of quitting London,) and to 
thank you for all your kind attention.” 

“ But why not of Viola ?” said the Countess ; “ she 
will be so disappointed.” 

“ It is better I sliould not.” 

“ But what am 1 to say to her ?” inquired she. 

‘‘ Precisely what I have just said — that it is better 
I should not.” 

The Countess returned no reply; and, with all 
good wishes on each side, they parted. 

The weather was beautiful, and Mr. Mordaunt 
appeared to enjoy his journey exceedingly ; but Alonzo 
was absorbed in thought, and it was only now and then, 
when Mr. Mordaunt touched upon liis approaching 
meeting vritii his father, and his old liiu friends, that 
Alonzo could be roused for a moment. At the inns, | 
too, he occasionally heard something that attracted 
his silent attention, of the beautiful young foreigner 
who had passed the day before. 

They arrived at Falmouth in the morning to break- 
fast. With a beating heart, Alonzo inquired concerning 
the foreign lady and the Lisbon packet ; the lady had 
gone on board the evening before, and the Lisboa and 
Bio packets were to^ail early on the following morning. 

After breakfast, the two gentlemen were engaged 
superintending the embarkation of their servants and 
baggage, and having taken an early dinner went on 
board. 

It was a lovely evening. Alonzo glanced at the 
merry and busy town of Falmouth, the numerous 
vessels, and the broad Atlantic, which lay btretched 
out before him ; then his eye fixed, as though there 
were nothing else worth looking at, on the small 
vessel that lay nearest to him. He suddenly left his 
station, descended into a boat, and was in a few 
! minutes on board. 


In the puter cabin he met the duenna, who looked 
very much surprised at seeing him; but, without 
speaking, threw open the door of tlm after-cabin->he 
entered, and the door closed behind him. 

Viola lay on a couch, apparently absorbed in read- 
ing;. the noise startled her, and she looked up; but 
nothing can express the astonishment painted on her 
countenance at the sight of Alonzo, who stood fixed 
as a statue before her. She sprang from the couch, 
and evidently her first feeling was to run towards 
him, but probably the strangeness of his look and 
demeanour arrested her ; for she checked herself, aud 
exclaimed, “ Don Alonzo !” 

‘‘Viola!” said he seizing both her hands, and 
gently forcing her to return to the seat she had left ; 
‘‘ Viola !” (tiie word seemed to choke liim,) “ I can- 
not live without you — you are yet free, have pity 
on me 1” 

‘‘ Alonzo,” she asked, in a tremulous voice, *' are 
you free P ” 

“ I am not irrevocably bound.” 

In a moment she seemed to recover her self- 
possession, and replied, “ Then I must tell you, that 
I am. You are labouring under a fatal error ; you 
think I am but engaged — I am married. But stay !” 
she exclaimed, alarmed at the effect of her communica- 
tion — “ stay 1 — one moment 1 — Alonzo ! — I beseech 
you ! ” 

It w^as in vain ; he almost shook her off, rushed to 
his boat, aud in a few minutes wiis on board of his 
own vessel ; he pushed by Mr. Mordaunt, and every- 
body and everything that impeded his way to his 
cabin, where, locking the door, he threw himself on 
liis bed, in a state of mind not to be described. 

Mr. Mordaunt took possession of the boat Alonzo 
had quitted, wcut oii board the Lisbon packet, aud 
had ail iuterview with Donna Viola. 

At day break, the following morning, Alonzo, 
wrapped in a cloak, aud his hat slouched over hi.s 
brow, stood on the deck, watching, with gloomy 
composure, the Lisbon pocket getting under weigh ; 
she soon began to move— a few minutes more, and 
she was dashing through the w^ater close beside him. 
Desperate thoughts for an instant darkened his mind ; 
a feeling of revenge and despair beset him, and he felt 
a strong temptation to plunge into the wake of the 
dying vessel — when one of the latticed windows of 
the after-cabin was suddenly thrown open ; he saw a 
waving handkerchief, and then the foitm of Viola herself, 
her eyes streaming with tears, kissing both her hands, 
and waving them to him. He had just time to return 
the salutation ; his dark purpose vauished, the weak- 
ness of his mother came over him, and he wept. ” She 
loves me 1” — that thought alone, single and abstracted, 
brouglit back the blood in a rush of transport to his 
heart — “ she loves me ! and nobly sets roe the example 
of a virtuous submission to our fate!” 

A friendly hand at that moment was laid on his ; 
Mr. Mordaunt drew him to his cabin. “Alonzo,” he 
said, “ I have been sadly to blame — ^I ougtit to have 
foreseen and guarded against all this. Donna Viola, 
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whom I saw last evening, bade me give you this note,” 
putting one into his hand. 

Alonso tore it open ” Alonzo, I conjure you, for 
the sake of your father— for i«y sake — struggle against 
your fatal and hopeless passion ! We shall very soon 
meet again — let us meet in peace, in innocence, ^d 
friendship I Heaven bless you, and Heaven forgive 
us both, for we have been much to blame ! — ^Viola.” 

Viola was very inexperienced, and Mr. Mordaunt ^ 
knew very little about love, otherwise Alonzo had 
never received this note, which only added fuel to the 
flame ; he kept it next his heart, and read it every 
day during the passage. He questioned Mr. Mor- 
daunt closely concerning his interview with Viola the 
preceding evening, and especially inquired whether he 
could give him any information concerning her hus- 
band. " I am told,” he said, “ that he is a man of 
high rank, very rich, old, and infirm. He has married 
the orphan daughter of his friend, merely as a safe- 
guard to her and her property in these dangerous 
times.” At this intelligence, Alonzo’s heart bound^ 
with secret joy ; he became comparatively tranquil, 
but he would not analyse his feelings— he dared not. 

A few weeks brought them to lUo. On entering 
its superb harbour, Mr. Mordaunt was struck with 
admiration at the magnificent and beautiful sccneiy 
j that surrounded him ; but to the heart of Alonzo it 
! spoke yet more feelingly, entwined as it was with all 
: his dear and early associations. He could have kissed 
the black and barren rock of the Sugar-Loaf ; it was 
' passed, and threw open the graceful sweep of the Bay 
of Botafogo, surrounded with its wooded and lofty 
mountains ; this too was passed, and the harbour of 
, Uio appeared. Great political changes had taken 
i place, and the Imperial flag waved upon every fort 
1 and hill. The visiting boat approached, and by the 
j side of the officer sat Alonzo’s watchful and expecting 
I father, who in a few minutes more was locked in the 
: arms of his son. On their landing, friends crowded 
, round them ; in the afternoon they visited the good, 

: kind Abbess; and the evening was employed in 
renewing Alonzo’s recollections of his young female 
friends, most of whom had now become wives and 
mothers ; and those whom he had known as children, 
i had started up into young women, a process remark- 
ably rapid in that country. He was pleased to 
observe the vast improvement that, even during the 
short period of his absence, had taken place at liio, 
as far as concerned the comforts and refinements of 
domestic life. On the following morning he was 
presented at court ; — in short, for two or three days, 
he had not leisure even to look melancholy. 

But one morning after breakfast, (a time univer- 
sally agreed upon for making disagreeable communica- 
tions,) his father informed him that, in about a mouth, 
Donna Isabella might be expected, with her father 
and aunt. ” I have taken a temporary residence for 
you, which 1 think you will like, at Botafogo, (I say 
temporary, for you will soon be offered, what you 
most desire, a diplomatic mission to Europe;) and 
the furnishing and arranging this residence has been 




my hobby for the last six months. If you and Mr. 
Mordaunt have no objection we wDl ride to see it 
this afternoon.” ” If you please, sir,” was tbc only 
reply ; and, accordingly, at the appointed time they 
set out. The house and situation were both delight- 
ful ; the furniture tasteful and costly. The apartment 
peculiarly appropriated to Donna Isabella, and calM 
her garden-room, opened into a delicious parterre ; it 
contained tables for needle-work and drawing, book- 
cases filled with a collection in English, French, 
and Italian; there were also a piano, harp, and 
guitar. 

** Is Donna Isabella such a proficient in music f” 
asked Alonzo, with a sarcastic smile. 

” She is, 1 believe, very fond of it,” quietly replied 
the Marquess. Alonzo, with piuch warmth and sin- 
cerity, thanked hU father for the kind pains he had 
taken; then sighed, and thought how happy he could 
be here with — certainly not with Donna Isabella. 

After the first novelty of his arrival had worn off, 
Alonzo relapsed into sadness; a settled gloom was 
gathering on his youthful brow, a sickening indif- 
ference to all around was gradually stealing over him. 
His father and Mr. Mordaunt did all they could to 
arouse and distract his attention. Excursions into | 
the country were frequently made, especially to the : 
botanical garden, about six miles from the city. It is 
arranged with exquisite order and good taste, encircled 
by bold and rugged mountain-scenery, opening towards 
the ocean — reposing in all its richness of floral beauty, 
with its shady and stately trees, its leafy bowers 
gushing streams, like a gem in the wilderness — like 
the decked and lovely bride of a dark-browed warrior 
in those stem days of ” auld lang syne,” of which 
one loves to dream in spots like these. Water-parties 
to the many beautiful islands — society and study— 
were all tried, and in vain ! every day, every hour, 
seemed to increase the despondency of Alonzo ; but 
he never complained, never even touched in any way 
upon the subject that caused it. Upwards of three 
weeks passed in this manner. 

Alonzo was fond of the society of the Abbess; 
with the unerring tact of her sex, she managed his 
present mood ; she would sit opposite to him, em- 
ployed at her old-fashioned embroidery frame, for an 
hour without speaking; this was just what he liked. 
One afternoon he had ensconced himself in his accus- 
tomed sent in her little grated parlour; he scarcely 
observed her entrance, but instead of seating herself 
at her frame, she stepped towards him. 

“ Alonzo, I am glad you have come, for I was just 
going to send for you.” 

To send for me ?” repeated he, listlessly. 

" Yes, a friend of yours has arrived at the convent, 
and wishes to see you.” 

“ A friend of mine !” 

“ You recollect, I suppose, Donna Viola de Mon- 
tezuma P” 

He started from his seat— the shock was electric. 

Viola, did you say P— Donna Viola reoollcot 
her !— what of her P— what of herf” 
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** She has become a widow.” 

” Go on !” 

1 ” She arrived at Lisbon just in time to receive the 

last breath of her expiring husband. After the funeral, 
she consigned her affairs there into proper hands, and 
delayed not a moment in returning to this country, 
j where they demand her instant attention. She arrived 
yesterday, and remains here for a short time. She 
: wishes to see you.” 

I " I am ready,” said Alonzo. 

The Abbess left the room. “This is too— /on 
. much !” he exclaimed aloud, as he paced the little 
parlour with hurried steps. A slight rustling near the 
grate arrested him ; it was Viola, iii deep mourning, 
looking more lovely and interesting than ever. She 
presented him her hand through the grate — he knelt, 
and pressed it to his lips, to his heart, to his burning 
forehead. ” Alonzo,” she said, in the kindest and 
most soothing tone, ” I have heard from the Abbess 
of your marriage, and I fear that I have innocently 
contributed to render that, which might have proved 
the liighest blessing, a source of bitter misei^. What 
can I do but to entreat you to arm yourself with the 
resolution of acting right? I confess that your 
forcing me to lose my esteem for you, would be the 
greatest pain you could inflict, even although your 
affection for me were the cause. Promise me, 
Alonzo — ” 

He hastily interrupted her : ” I will promise no- 
thing — nothing I Heaven grant that I may do what is 
right, but in the present state of my mind, I will pass 
my word for nothing.” 

Viola sighed. ” Well,” she resumed, “ I shall see 
whether Alonzo be really what I believed him, or not. 
1 shall see whether he be capable of sacrificing the 
happiness of his young and innocent wife, and of his 
floating father— his own honour and principles, to the 
shadow of a shade ; for such is all hope of me. Heaven 
bless you, Alonzo ! and support you through this | 
trial ! You have my prayers, my best, my warmest 
wishes ; deserve to be happy, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

She disappeared ; he still remained kneeling at the 
grate, apparently wrapt in tiiouglit. At length, a ray 
of light seemed to break through the darkness that 
surrounded him ; a single spark of hope saved him 
from utter despair. He decided that, in' his first 
interview with Donna Isabella, he would reveal every 
secret of his hear^; he would conjure her, as she 
valued their mutual happiness, to assist him in breaking 
the tie that bad been made between them. He would 
recall to her recollection the fatal hour of their union, 
when reluctance on his side, and the necessity of 
absolute force on hers, formed bnt an evil omen of 
future concord. Since that moment they had never 
met, had never even corresponded ; he had formed 
elsewhere a deep and serious attachment, and so 
perhaps had she. As to the debt he had incurred 
towards her and her family, with a little time and 
indulgence it would be cleared, as the property in 
Portugal was on the eve of being restored to his 


father. Thus, if they acted with determination, and 
in unison, there could be no doubt of their succeeding 
in breaking the galling fetters in wliich the mistaken 
zeal of their relatives had bound them. If,” he 
exclaimed, “ she be not utterly devoid of the common 
pride and delicacy of her sex, there is but one step to 
take ; she will— she must take it — and 1 shall become 
free and happy !” 

Full of this thought he left the convent ; and, on 
his return home, sought Mr. Mordaun., and laid lus 
project before him. Mr. Mordaunt listened with the 
utmost kindness and sympatliy. He saw but one 
objection to the attempt : if Donna Isabella, in spite 
of all he could urge, should refuse to enter into his 
views, how much wider would it make the breach 
between them! how much would it diminish their 
chance of happiness I But to this side of the picture 
Alonzo absolutely refused to turn ; and Mr. Mordaunt, 
seeing him perfectly resolved, gave up the point; 
glad, at all events, that Alonzo had even this slight 
support to lean upon until the crisis arrived. 

At the top of the Marquess’s small and rather in- 
convenient abode was a room in which, on account of 
its height and airiness, and the view of the harbour 
it commanded, the gentlemen preferred to breakfast, 
and to spend the morning in ; a spy-glass was fixed 
here, to whicli, of late, the eye of the Marquess had 
been often and anxiously applied. One morning, 
about a week after the scenes just described, the 
Marquess seemed more than usually on the alert, 
watching the approach of a fine Brazilian merchant- 
ship. ” Is she near the fort ? ” — here she comes ”— 
” she is abreast of it ” — " now for it I ” and as he 
spoke, up flew a private signal. The Marquess 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed in a half-whisper, to 
Mr. Mordaunt, “ Thank heaven, there they are at last!” 
and the two gentlemen instantly left the room. 

I Well,” thought Alonzo, ” I am not bound to 
know that there they are at last, until I am informed 
of it and he tried again to rivet his attention to his 
study. Three intolerably long hours passed away ; a 
note was then brought to him from the Marquess : 
” Donna Isabella, her aunt, and father have arrived, 
and arc now at Botafogo. The two ladies arc some- 
what fatigued, and prefer not receiving you until the 
evening; therefore, between seven and eiglit, Mr. 
Mordaunt and the carriage will be at your door.” 

Alonzo sent away bis untouched dinner ; he dressed 
en grande toilette ; and, taking down Walter Scott’s 
last new novel, strove to fix his attention on its 
delightful pages. Alonzo had generally the power of 
exercising great mastery over his mind ; to an indif- 
ferent observer he would appear rather cold, reserved, 
and not easily acted upon in any way ; but, when bis 
feelings once burst their barrier, it was with a violence 
proportioned to the restraint he had thrown over 
them. 

At hal^past seven, the carriage drew up to the door, 
and Alonzo immediately descended to it. ” 1 am glad 
to see you are quite ready,” said Mr. Mordaunt, as 
he entered; the door closed, ond they drove off. 
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"You have seen Donna Isabella?” inquired 
Alonzo. 

" Yes, I have,” was tlie laconic reply, with evi- 
dently a wish of saying no more. After a considerable 
pause, Mr. Mordaunt asked whether he still kept to 
his purpose. 

" Certainly,” sdd Alonzo firmly, and no further 
conversation passed. 

Half an hour brought them to their destination ; 
with a tlirobbing heart Alonzo descended from the 
carriage. They were shown into the grand sala^ 
brilliantly lighted. Here were assembled Senhor 
Josef and Senhora Theresa, the Marquess, and the 
Abbess, with an attendant nun ; the old lady had not 
left her convent for many years, but on this occasion 
she was determined to be present. 

Alonzo saluted Senhor Josef and his sister with 
gravity, but perfect and sincere kindness ; he kissed 
the hand of his aunt; then, turning to his father, 
begged to know where he might find Donna Isabella. 

“ She waits for you in her garden-room,” replied 
the Marquess ; Alonzo bowed, and left tiic sala. 

He struggled successfully to continue the same 
appearance of composure, as he passed along the 
corridor which led to the garden-room ; the door was 
ajar, he entered and closed it. 

The room was only lighted by a single Grecian 
lamp, suspended from the centre ; the latticed doors 
leading to the garden wore thrown open, and the 
moonbeams quivered brightly on the rich festoons of 
flowers and foliage that twined around them. Lean- 
ing on the harp near the furthest door, stood a lady 
magnificently dressed as a bride; one hand hung 
listlessly at her side, in the other were gathered the 
folds of her veil, in which htr face was buried. 
Alonzo advanced, and although somewhat prepared 
for a favourable alteration, he was struck with astonish- 
ment at the exquisitely fine and graceful form that 
stood before him. “ Donna Isabella, I believe ;” — 
no reply, and no change of position. He approached 
a little nearer, and ventured to take the unoccupied 
hand, whose slight and delicate fingers were covered 
with gems, but on the arm was only a single bracelet, 
and that was of pink topaz, " Donna Isabella, I 
venture to claim a few minutes* private conversation 
with you, on a subject that deeply concerns the 
happiness of us both ; permit me to lead you to a 
seat.** He paused — the emotion that visibly pervaded 
her whole frame convinced him that at least he was 
not addressing a statue. Suddenly, she raised her 
head, clasped her hands, and sunk on her kuccs at 
his feet. Alonzo recoiled, as though a supernatural 
appearance had presented itself, while, with a tone 
that thrilled through heart and brain, slie exclaimed — 

" Alonzo, can you forgive me ?’* It was Viola ! 
" Can you forgive me, for all the deception I have 
practised, and caused others to practise P May the 
prize I strove for — ^my husband’s heart — plead my 
excuse ! I know it wiU ! ** 

While she spoke, Alonzo in some degree recovered 
I himself. He raised up the beautiful suppliant, and 
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folding her in silence to his breast, kissed her with 
pure, intense, and devoted affection. He could not 
speak ; he thought not, and eared not how it had all 
been brought about ; lie only knew and felt that his 
wife was in his arms, and that — that wife was Viola. 

Tlio party in the drawing-room, to whom the 
duenna was now added, were in an agony of impatient 
expectation. The Marquess at length led the way, 
and they all crept softly along the passage : " May 
we come in ?” 

" Come in!” said Alonzo ; the first words he had 
spoken since the denouement. 

Their entrance dispersed, in a great measure, the 
concentrated feelings of Alonzo, and he became at- 
tentive to learn the meclianism by which his present 
happiness had been effected. It appeared that the 
prepossession Isabella had conceived for her husband 
at the altar, had produced a striking change on her, 
as love did on Cymon. Ill health, the absence of the 
usual means of education at St. Paul’s, the ignorance 
and weak indulgence of those with whom she resided, 
had allowed weeds to spring up and choke the rich 
I treasures of her mind. However, she accompanied 
the Marquess from St. Paul’s, and was placed by him 
under the charge of the Abbess, where, in three years, 
her improvement in health, beauty, and mental attain- 
ments astonished all those who observed her. The 
two years slie passed ]n England, under the most 
judicious care, had brouglit her to that point of per- 
fection to which she had now arrived. 

Alonzo liad not the slightest recollection of any of 
her features except her eyes, which on the day of 
their union had that large size and troubled expression 
which usually attend ill health. He could now 
account for the startling recollection that had passed 
over him one evening at the chess-board: the look 
she then gave, and that with which she had impressed 
him on her leaving the oratory, were the same. 

" And you, my grave and worthy tutor,” said 
Alonzo, addressing Mr. Mordaunt, " did you join in 
this powerful league against me ?*’ 

" I confess,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, " that I was 
in the service of the enemy ; so much so that, on the 
evening you first met Donna Viola, and were intro- 
duced to her at the Opera, I knew beforehand that 
such a meeting and such an introduction would take 
place. I take this opportunity, however, of liinting, 
that you may thank your own impetuosity that the 
discovery was not prematurely advanced on board of 
the Lisbon packet ; for Donna Viola, terrified at your 
vehemence, would have revealed the whole truth, 
could she but have prevailed upon you to stay and 
hear it.” 

"Alas, for my vehemence I ** exclaimed Alonzo ; and 
trying to collect his puzzled thoughts, he turned to 
the Abbess. " And you too, my dear aunt— you too, 
my Lady Abbess I it is well you have the power of 
absolving yourself for all those little fibs you told me 
the other day.” 

" May Our Lady grant me absolution,” replied the 
good Abbess, devoutly, for whatsoever stain of sin 
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I may have contracted by playing a part in this 
masque 1’* 

" Sapper ! supper t” cried out the Marquess, as he 
marshalled them the way. Alonzo seized his Yiola 
(for thus he ever after named her,) as if he dreaded 
that some magical delusion would again snatch her 
from his sight — and never did a set of happier 
creatures meet than those which now encircled the 
sumptuous banquet prepared in honour of his Brazilian 
wedding. 
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BY PBBBEBICK LAWRENCE. 

Part II. 

We resume with pleasure tlic thread of a narrative 
which want of space compelled us to break off rather 
abruptly in a former number. Our readers will re- 
collect that we had traced Southey to his quiet abode 
among the mountains of Cumberland, where he was 
destined to pass the remainder of his life. The situ- 
ation of his secluded dwelling-place was well suited 
to his habits and pursuits. The beauty of the scenery 
by which be was surrounded offered an inducement to 
out-door exercise, which his laborious literary occu- 
pations rendered absolutely necessary ; and being 
thorouglily domesticated in his habits, he fully appre- 
ciated the advantages of retirement, and the peaceful 
attractions of his home. Having reached the prime 
of manhood, he gave himself up to literature, and 
laboured at it with all his heart, and soul, and 
strength. " Habitually an early riser,” says his son, 
" he never encroached upon the hours of night ; and 
finding his highest pleasure and his recreation in the 
very pursuits necessary for earning his daily bread, he 
was probably more continually employed than any 
other writer of his generation.” By a careful appro- 
priation of each moment of his times, and by assigning 
to himself different tasks for each portion of the day, 
he was able to get through a stupendous quantity 
of work, in reviewing, translating, and independent 
original composition in verse and prose. It may here 
also be observed that his opinions, social, religious, and 
political, which, to use his son’s words, had been “ for 
many years in a transition state,” were now gradually 
settling and sobering down. His republicanism had 
fled with the enthusiasm of his youth ; he had ceased 
to believe in human peflfcctibility ; and his views of re- 
Bgious truth had gradually assumed an orthodox form. 

We have remarked that Southey’s bodily constitu- 
tion was originally weak, and the course of his life 
bad been marked, in an unusual degree, by trouble 
and anxiety. The responsibilities which he had some- 
what imprudently incurred at an early period of his 
Jife, and the harassing nature of his occupations, had 
tM upon his nervous and excitable frame. Many 
things,” he says, writing to his friend Wynn, ” make 
me fed old;— ten years of marriage; the sort of 
fatherly situation in which I have stood to my brother 

(1) Continued from p. 80. 


Henry, now a man himself ; the premature age at 
which I commenced author; the death of all who 
were about me in childhood; a body not made of 
lasting materials, and some wear knd tear of mind.” 
On the other hand, he possessed wliat he felt to be 
the hpat and bountifullest gift of heaven, — a happy, 
buoyant spirit, — ever gay and cheerful, and ready to 
be amused by the veriest trifles. ” 0, dear Light- 
foot,” he says, in a letter to the Reverend Nicholas 
Lightfoot, (a college friend,) ” what a blessing it is 
to have a boy’s heart ! it is as great a blessing in 
carrying one through tliis world, as to have a child’s 
spirit will be in fitting us for the next.” 

Having encountered many difficulties in the course 
of his career, it must be mentioned to Southey’s 
honour, that he always regarded the literary aspirant 
with feelings of genuine sympathy and kindness, and 
was ever ready at the proper time with a word of 
encouragement or advice. Among those in whose 
welfare he had taken a peculiar interest, was Henry 
Kirke White, a volume of whose poems had appeared 
in 1804. The Monthly Review had noticed this little 
work in the most cruel and insulting manner. ” I 
w'as provoked,” says Southey, in a letter to Mr. Huppa, 

“ and wrote to encourage the boy, offering to aid him 
in a subscription for a costlier publication.” Soon 
after this, however, by the kindness of friends whom 
he had won by his talents and piety, Kirke White 
was sent to Cambridge, where he literally killed 
himself with study. ‘'His life,” says Southey in 
another letter to Duppa, “ will affect you, for he fairly 
died of intense application. Cambridge finished him. 
When his nerves were already so over-strained that I 
his nights were utter misery, they gave him medicine . 
to enable him to hold out during examination for u ' 
prize!” After l”’s death a boxful of his papers was 
sent to Southey for inspection, “ the sight of which,” 
says the poet, “literally nmde my heart ache, and my 
eyes overflow, for never did I behold such proofs of 
human industry.” Erom these papers he was 
enabled to construct two admirable volumes of “ Re- 
mains,” accompanied with a short Memoir. As may 
be imagined, it was a labour of love ; his services 
(though it was a sacrifice of time he could then ill 
afford,) were given to the family of the deceased 
gratuitously; but he felt an interest in the under- 
taking far beyond that of mere literary taskwork, and 
the success of the publication was an ample recom- 
pense for his toil. 

In the spring of 1807 a pension of 200/. per annum 
was conferred upon Southey by the government of the 
day. As a timely recognition of his literary services 
and distinguished talent, it will not be denied that this 
was a proper and graceful proceeding. In a pecuniary i 
point of view, however, the only advantage it conferred 
on the poet was to relieve him from an obligation which 
must have been rather galling to his independent spirit. 
Up to this period he had received from his friend 
Wynn an allowance of 160/. per annum, being about 
the sum which the pension, deducting fees and in- 
come-tax, actually miked. Snob acts of friendsb^ 
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are of rare oocurrence in the world, and deseiro to be 
recorded. Without this generous assistance, it is 
probable that Southey would have severely felt the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassment ; for his literary 
exertions were, in general, but poorly requited, and 
his expectations of inheriting anything from wealthier 
branches of his family had been wofully disappointed. 
The first edition of Madoc produced him the insig- 
ficaut sum of 25/., and though consoled with the idea 
that the merits of the poem would procure him some 
posthumous renown, he had been convinced by expe- 
rience that '‘drafts upon posterity would not pass 
for current expenses.*' He had also found — and the 
discovery was not very agreeable— -that “ his poems 
had sold exactly in an inverse ratio to their merit," 
and that he could not put himself upon a level with 
the taste of book-buying readers. Under these dis- 
couraging circumstances, in order to increase his 
scanty income, he was compelled to give up the prin- 
cipal portion of his time to the more profitable em- 
ployment of writing for reviews and periodicals, — an 
occupation for which he was admirably qualified by 
his varied information and excellent taste, although 
he felt it to be somewhat irksome. 

The establishment of the Quarlerly Review, in the 
autumn of the year ISOS, exercised a considerable 
influence in the direction of Southey’s literary labours. 
Since its establishment, the renowned “ Edinburgh" 
had assumed a kind of literary dictatorship, which, from 
its open avowal of Whig sentiments, and its decided 
party tone, had become most distasteful to sonic of 
the leading spirits of the time. It was now resolved to 
contest the ground witii a Tory periodical of a similar 
character, and Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, had 
been apjKuuted editor. Southey, wlio had formerly 
refused an oiler to become a contributor to the 
Edinburgh, from a dislike to its principles, was soli- 
cited, through his friend Air. Bedford, to co-operate 
in the new undertaking. To this request, without 
pledging himself to any particular political views, he 
willingly acrA;ded. Announcing to Lieuteiuint Southey 
the expected appearance of the new Review, lie says, 
“1 think we shall do good, and will do my part with 
I a hearty good-will. What I said to Bedford was, 
that as long as this government-caravan w'as travelling 
my road I was content to travel with it. . . . One good 
thing is, that 1 shall be pretty sure of civil treatment 
here, and the Review will carry great weight with it.” 
The anxiously-expected periodical by no means, how- 
ever, met with his unequivocal approval. “ I could 
have wished," he says in a letter to Mr. Gifford — and 
many of our readers will sympathise, we hope, M’ith 
the good feeling of these remarks, — “ that this Review 
had less resembled the Edinburgh in tlie tone and 
temper of its criticisms. That book of Aliss Owen- 
son’a is, I dare say, very bad, both in manners and 
morals ; yet, had it fallen into my hands, I think I 
could have told her so in such a spirit that she herself 
would have believed me, and might have profited by 
the censure. The same quantity of rain which would 
clear a flower of its blights, will, if it falls heavier 
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and harder, wash the roots bare, and beat the blossoms 
to the ground. I have been in the habit of reviewing 
more than eleven years ; for the lucre of gain, and not, 
God knows, from any liking to the occupation; and of 
all my literary misdeeds, the oqly ones of which 1 liavc 
repented have been those reviewals which were written 
with undue asperity, so as to give unnecessary pain." 

We have always considered some of Southey’s 
familiar poems to rank among his most successful 
efforts in verse. Of this class we would particularize 
the “ English Eclogues,” which, in addition to their 
other merits, display considerable dramatic power. 
They were founded upon incidciiis which fell under 
the writer’s observation, and have an air of truthful- 
ness about them which attracts and fixes the reader’s 
attention. The subject of one of them — " The Aider- 
man’s Euneral " — is thus alluded to in a letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, dated July 30, 1809; — “The Eclogue 
which 1 have sent Ballantync has suffered a little by 
having all it local allusions cut out. . . . The thing 
was suggested by my accidentally crossing such a 
funeral some years ago at Bristol ; and had 1 been 
disposed to personal satire, the hero of the procession 
would have afforded ample scope for it. As soon as 
he knew his case was desperate, he called together all | 
the persons to wdiom he was indebted in his mercantile ' 
concerns ; ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ 1 am going to die, | 
and my death will be an incouvculcncc to you, because i 
it will be some time before you can get your accounts j 
settled with my executors ; now if you will allow me 
a handsome discount. I’ll settle them myself at once.’ 
They came into the proposal, and the old alderman 
turned his death info nine hundred pounds’ profit." 

The sketch of this keen tradesman’s cliaractcr in 
the above-mentioned eclogue, is a favourable specimen 
of Southey’s vigorous style, and contains some whole- 
some truths : — 

" This man of half a million 

Had all those public virtues which you praise : 

But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar at the public gate. 

Who, all tho Rummer long, stands hat in hand. 

He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty-pound subscribers, 

Your benefactors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 

In the other world, . . . donations to keep open 

A running charity account with heaven. 

• * « * 

Who should lament for him. sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity ? 

The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step, 

Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace ; she never raised her eyes 
To woo kii^d words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 

How could it be but thus f Arithmetic 
Was the sole science ho was ever taught; 

The multipUeation-table was his Creed, 

His Pater- Nosier, and his Decalogue. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 
Tho open air and sunshine of the ficldH, 

To give his blood its natural spring and play, 

He in a close and dusky countiug-house 
Smoke-dried, and sear’d, and shrivell’d up his hwi^' 
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So fh>m the way in which he was train’d up 
His feet departed not ; he toil’d and moil’d, 

Poor muckworm ! through his threescore years and ten ; 
And when the earth shall now be shovell’d on him. 

If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, ’t would still be dirt to dirt.” 

In 1810 “the Curse of Kehama,*’ upon^wliich 
‘ Southey had for some time laboured most assiduously 
at such intervals as he could spare from other engage- 
ments, was presented to the public. Notwithstanding 
the great merits of this production, like most of his 
other poems it was but coldly received. Tlie oriental 
grandeur of the subject, its pomp of language, mag- 
nificent imagery, and occasional passages of sublimity 
and tenderness, were fully appreciated by the critical 
few ; but the incidents were in general too wild and 
unnatural to please the ordinary readers of verse. 

Among the most enthusiastic admirers of So\ithey*s 
poetry at this period was the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate Percy Bysshe Shelley. He had made a pil- 
grimage to Keswick in the winter of 1811-12, and 
the boldness and extravagance of his sentiments 
forcibly reminded the author of “Wat Tyler” and 
“ Joan of Arc ” of the views and opinions which he 
had himself entertained in his early days. The 
following description of Siielley occurs in a letter to 
Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, and is too chai’actcristic for us 
to omit : — 

“Hero is a man at Keswick who acts upon me as my 
own ghost 'would do. He is just what 1 was in 1794. 
His name is Shelley, son of the member for Shoreham ; 
with 6,0002. a-ycor entailed upon him, and as much 
more in his father’s power to cut off. Beginning with 
romances of ghosts and murder and with poetry at 
Eton, he passed at Oxford into metaphysics; printed 
haU-a-dosen pages, which he entitled * The Neces.sity of 
Atheism sent one anonymously to Coplestone, in ex- 
pectation, I suppose, of converting him ; was expelled 
in consequence ; married a girl of seventeen, after being 
turned out of doors by his father; and here they both 
are in lodging-s, living upon 2002. a-year, 'which her 
father allows them. He is come to the fittest phynician 
in the world. At present he has got to the pantheistic 
stage of philosophy, and in the course of a week 1 
expect he will be a Bevkleyan, for 1 have put him upon 
a course of Berkeley. It has surprised him a good deal 
to meet, for the first time in his life, with a man who 

r srfectly understands him, and docs him full justice. 

tell him that all the difierence between us is that he 
is nineteen and 1 am thirty-seven ; and I dare say it 
will not bo very long before 1 succeed in convincing 
him that ho may be a true philosopher, and do a great 
deal of good with%l,0002. a-ycar ; the thought of which 
troubles him a great deal more at present than ever the 
want of a sixpence (for 1 have known such a want) did 
me. . . • God help us ! the world wants mending, 
though he did not set about it exactly in the right way.*' 

The “Life of Nelson,” which may be fairly de- 
signated the most popular production which proceeded 
from Bouthey’s pen, made its appearance in 1S13. 
“ It originated,” says his son, “ in an Article in the 
fifth number of the Quarterly Review, which was 
enlarged at Murray’s request. My father received 
altogether SOO/. for it ; 100/. for the Review, 100/. 
when the 'Life’ was enlarged, and 100/. when it 
was published in the Eamily Library.” 

Although the subject was not of his own choosing. 


Southey had executed his task eon amore^ and a more 
delightful piece of biography was never penned. 
Writing to his uncle, the 'Rev. Herbert Hill, on the 
occasion of its completion, the poet says, “ This is a 
subject which I should never have dreamt of touching, 
if ft had not been thrust upon me. 1 have walked 
among sea-terms as carefully as a cat does among 
crockery; but, if I have succeeded in making the 
narrative continuous and clear — the very reverse of 
what it is in the lives before me — the materials are'in 
themselves so full of character, so picturesque, and so 
sublime, that it cannot fail of being a good book.” 

Wo now come lo an event of some importance in 
Southey’s life. The office of Poct-laui-eate having 
become vacant by the death of Henry James Pye, 
Esq., the dignity (?) was in the first place tendered 
to Sir Walter Scott, and afterwards, upon his 
refusal, to Mr. Southey. In a letter to “ his elder 
brother in the muse,” ^ir Walter explained that he 
had not refused the office “ from any foolish prejudice” 
against it; but rather because being already in the 
receipt of official emoluments, he was unwilling to 
incur censure by engrossing another of the very few 
appointments “proper to be filled by a man of 
literature, who had no other views in life.” Upon 
its being understood that the birth-day and occasional 
odes usually exacted from the laureate, were to be 
dispensed wit]!, Southey signified his consent to 
accept the post, and, after some delay, received the 
appointment, and was duly sworn in at the office of 
the Lord Chumhcrlaiii. “I swore,” said the new 
Laureate, in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, “to be a 
faithful servant of the king, to reveal all treasons 
which might come lo my knowledge, to discharge the 
duties of my office, and to obey the Lord Chamberlain 
in all matters of the king’s service, and in his stead 
the Vice-Cljambcrlain. Having taken this upon my 
soul, 1 was thereby inducted into all the rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits which Henry James Pyc, Esq., did 
enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed.” 

We may here state that the net emoluments of the 
office did not exceed 90/. a-year, and we believe that 
they have not since been raised beyond that sum. 
“ The original salary,” says Southey, “ was 100 marks. 
It was raised for Ben Jonson to 100/. and a tierce of 
Spanish Canary wine, now wickedly commuted for 
26/., which said sum, unlike the Canary, is subject to 
income-tax, land-tax, and heaven knows what taxes 
besides.” 

Upon being actually installed, Southey announced 
the event to his wife in the following choice lines, 
composed in St. James’s Park, on his way from the 
Chamberlain's office, after the gentleman-usher, “ a 
worthy sort of fat old man, in a wig and bag, and a 
snuff-coloured full-dress suit, with cut steel buttons 
and a sword,” had administered the oath before de- 
scribed 
i 

“1 have something to tell you, which you will not be 
sorry at, 

'Tis that 1 am sworn in to the office of Laureat, 

The oath that I took there could be nothing wrong in, 
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'Tm to do all the duties to the dignity belonging. 

Keep this, I pray you, as a precious gem, 

For this is the Laurcat’s first poem." 

Contrary to his expectations, however, he found, 
after his appointment, that ofiicial verses were fre- 
quently required from him, and most reluctantly, as 
many of his letters show, ^d he execute his allotted 
task. “When did this foors custom begin?” — ^hc 
writes to Mr. Bedford. “ Before Cibber’s time P I 
would have made the office honourable if they would 
have let me. If they will not, the dishonour will not 
be mine.” And again, after the lapse of two years, 
he thus addresses the same gentleman. “ 1 have not 
been well used about the Laureateship. They require 
task verses from me, — not to keep up the custom of 
having them befiddlcd, but to keep up the task,— in- 
stead of putting an end to this foolery in a fair and 
open manner, which would do the court credit, and 
save me a silly expense of time and labour.” 

On the subject of the protracted contest witfi 
France, Southey had for some time felt and expressed 
himself most strongly. When the uselessness of the 
war was insisted on by some, and its hopelessness by 
others, he had not ceased to recommend vigorous 
measures, and to prophesy final success. He appears 
to have regarded the character and policy of Buona- 
parte with the most intense abhorrence, and to have 
watched with eager solicitude for the hour of final 
I retribution. When the news of the battle of Waterloo 
: reached England nothing could exceed liis exultation. 

I He considered it “ the greatest deliverance that 
' civilized society had experienced since the days of 
' Charles Martel.” lu honour of the event lie kindled 
; bonfires on the summit of Skiddaw, “ roasted beef and 
, boiled plum-puddings there,” sang “ God save the 
; king,” fired cannons, and indulged in other manircsiu- 
, tions of delight. Before his enthusiasm was suflered 
i to cool, in the autumn of 1815, he started off to 
I behold the scene of the portentous struggle, taking 
: with him two dear companions. 

I So forth I sqt upon this pilgrimage, 

I And took the partner of my life with me, 

j And one dear girl, just ripe enough of ago 

Ketentively to see what 1 should see ; 

That thus, with mutual recollections fraught. 

We might bring home a store for after thought." 

It was about the end of September when they 
visited the field of Waterloo, and though so ahort a 
time had elapsed since the battle, the “ fields were 
cultivated again, and wild flowers were in blossom 
upon some of the graves.” To quote his more elabo- 
rate description of the scene is verse : — 

“ The passing season had not yet eflkeed 
The stamp of numerous hoofs impress’d by force, 
Of cavalry whose path might still be traced. 

Yet Nature everywhere resumed her course ; 

Low pansies to the sun their purple gave, 

And the soft poppy blossom’d on the grave." ' 

In the spring of the following year the poet was 
overtaken by a severe domestic calamity. His only 
(1) Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 


boy Herbert, “ in all respects a child after his father’s 
own heart,” and who had given many promising indi--^. 
cations of intellectual ability and love of study, was 
taken from him by the hand of death, in the tenth 
year of his age. It was long before the fond father 
recovered from the effects of tliis blow, and many of 
his letters indicate Uie severity of his sufferings. 

“ You more than most men,” he writes to his friend 
Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, “ can tell what I have lost, 
and yet you arc far from knowing how large a portion 
of my hopes and happiness will be laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For years it has been my daily prayer 

that I might be spared this affliction In his 

desk are the few letters which I had written to him, 
in the joy of my heart. I will fold up these and send 
them to you, that they niay be preserved wlien I am 
gone, in memory of him and of me.” As time wore 
on, he endeavoured by religious meditations and con- 
stant occupation to assuage the violence of his sorrovr 
— practising, as he observed, what he had preached 
in his poem of Roderick : — 

“ Nature hath assign'd 

Two sovereign remedies for human grief ; 

Religion.— -surest, firmest, first, and best ; 

And strenuous action next" 

As soon as he was able to treat the subject with 
sufficient calmness he commenced tlie composition of 
a tributary poem to his boy’s memory ; but the mourn- 
ful task was never completed, and the few fragments 
that remain possess but slight interest. 

It was unfortunate for Southey’s peace that his 
connexion witli the “ Quarterly,” and the exigencies of 
the period converted him into a political writer. As 
a politician he had an evident tendency to fall into 
extremes, which arose perhaps from a natural ardour 
of disposition and warmth of temperament. He was 
emphatically a “ good hater,” and a warm partisan. 
Living in strict seclusion, rarely mixing with the world, 
and scarcely ever brouglit into personal contact with 
a political opponent, his views and opinions were 
never modified by the notions of convenience and ex- 
pedience which influence tjic conduct of more worldly- 
I minded men. On the other hand, the violent tone of t)je 
political articles attributed to him iu the “ Quarterly” 
will sufficiently account for the rancour of his opjK)- 
nents, especially when we remember that he was re- 
garded by them as a secedcr and a renegade. His 
early professions of republicauibiii had been too pub- 
licly made to be soon forgotlcii; and whilst party 
spirit was at its height au opportunity of annoying 
him occurred, of which his political foes gladly 
availed themselves. In the spring of ISIT, to 
his great surprise, he found that “ Wat Tyler, a 
poem by Robert Southey,” had been advertised as 
“just published,” in the newspapers. The history 
of this production belongs, perhaps, moie properly 
to an earlier period of his life. It had been thrown 
off in the summer of 1794, when he was in his 
twenty-first year, and in tlie height of his den^ratic 
enthusiasm. The MS. was token to London by his 
brother-in-law Lovel, who placed it in the hands of a 
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bookseller named Ridgeway then imprisoned in New- 
gate ; but the work was not published at that time. 
For three-and-twenty years the author ])ad not heard 
I of it, and great therefore was liis astonishment and 
indignation, at seeing it after the lapse of such a 
period, and after such a complete change had taken 
place in his opinions, thus unscrupulously given to 
I the world. Of course the publication attracted at- 
tention, and called forth many remarks. One of 
Southey’s most persevering opponents drew attention 
to it in the House of Commons, and quoting from it the 
following lines, (which we cite as a specimen of its 
style and matter,) inquired why the author was not 
I prosecuted for sedition : — 

" My brethren, these are truths, and weighty ones : 

Ye are all equal ; Nature made ye so. 

Equality is your birthright ; when I gaze 
On the proud palace, and behold one man. 

In the blood-purpled robes of royalty, 

Feasting at ease and lording over millions ; 

Then turn me to the hut of poverty. 

And see the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 
Divide his scanty morsel with his infants, 

1 sicken, and, indignant at the sight, 

Blush for the patience of humanity.*' 

To this attack Mr. Southey replied in a spirited 
pamphlet, and by the advice of his friends applied to 
the court of Chancery for an inj unction to restrain 
the sale of the poem. The application, hou'cvcr, was 
refused by the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) on the 
ground, ** that as the work was calculated to do an 
injury to society, the author could not reclaim his 
property in it.” 

We pass rapidly on to such other events of Southey’s 
secluded life as appear to us to require notice. The 
Laureateship continued for many years to be no 
sinecure. He was still required t o furnish occasional 
odes, and this task-work was Die more laborious, as 
unlike bis predecessors, he was unable to satisfy 
himself with mere repetition and commonplace. The 
death of George HI. in January, 1820, seemed, says 
his son, to call for some more })articular cHbrt on his 
part than his previous ollicial verses, and the event 
having been for some time expected, lie liad planned a 
poem of altogether novel structure and design. 

More than once, it will be remembered, he liad 
attempted to reconcile the English language to the 
classical metres. His early Sftpphics having been 
received with ridicule are now only remembered from 
Canning's witty and a^irable parody on them in Die 
Anti-Jacobin\ but notwithstanding this failure, the 
popt held firm by his theory, and liad frequently in- 
dulged the idea of making the experiment on a grand 
scale. Accordingly, having been for some time closely 
engaged on the work, in 1821 he produced the Vision 
of Judgment, in English IIe.xamet.er verse, which, 
notwithstanding the labour it cost Jiim, we must fain 
pronounce the most objectionable and least meritorious 
of all his poetical performances. It must always be 
regretted that he imported the violence of party 


(1) See the Knife-grinder." “ Weary knife-grinder, wlilther 
art thou going f " &c. ^ 


politics into the most solemn speculations which the 
human mind can entertain ; and making all allowances 
for warmth of disposition, and the circumstances of 
the period, it cannot be denied that he laid himself 
open to grave animadversion. Having made these 
remains on the poem itself, we may add that its pub- 
I lication brought him into fierce collision with one of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. In the preface 
to his Vision, Southey had gone out of his way (though 
certainly not without provocation, as the early cantos 
of Don Juan prove,) to attack Lord Byron, and what 
he designated the Satanic school of poetry. "The 
school,” he said, " which they have set up may pro- 
perly be called Die Satanic school, for though their 
productions breathe the spirit of Belial in their 
lascivious parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those 
loathsome images of atrocities and horrors which they 
delight to represent, they arc more especially charac- 
terised by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious 
impiety, which still betrays the wretched feeling of 
hopelessness wherewith it is allied.” This strong 
language extorted from Lord Byron a reply of a 
virulent personal character, which called forth a re- 
joinder from Southey in the shape of a letter addressed 
to Die editor of the Courier newspaper, which con- 
tained the following among other equally vehement 
expressions: — “Of the work which I hace done it 
becomes me not here to speak, save only as relates to 
the Satanic school, and its Corypluens, the author of 
Don J nan. I have held up that school to public de- 
testat ion, as enemies to the religion, the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of Die country. I liave given 
them a designation to which their founder and leader 
answers, I liave sent a stone from my sling which 
has smitten their Goliath in the forehead. ] have 
fastened his name upon the gibbet for reproach and 
ignominy, as long as it shall endure. Take it down 
wlio can!” Upon the appearance of this letter. 
Lord B^Ton despatched a hostile message to his 
opponent, which was, however, prudently suppressed 
by the gentleman to whom it was entrusted for 
delivery; and Diiis ended the nflair. 

The productions which during the next few years 
followed each other in quick succession from Southey’s 
pen, were for the most part in prose, and secured a 
wider circle of readers than liis poetry liad done. 
The Life of Wesley, the History of the Peninsular 
War, and the Book of the Church, — all of them being 
more or less tinged with his political and religious 
views — belong to this period, and were received with 
rapture and applause by a considerable portion of the 
public. His prose style — originally formed by a 
careful study of the best masters — ^liad attained an 
unusual vigour and polish from the constant practice 
of composition, and in the trick of writing pleasantly 
on a given subject he was certainly excelled by no 
contemporary scribe. 

With regard to his personal history at this time, 
we find few incidents worth narrating. He passed 
his days amidst Ids books, (taking, for health’s sake 
an occasional country stroll,) and it was only at 
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inierrals, few and far between, that he permitted 
himscif to be drawn from liis seclusion. His letters, 
indeed, are full of interesting information on literary 
and other topics ; but we must content ourselves with 
vciy brief extracts from them. During a visit to 
London in the winter of 1823-34, in a letter to Mrs. 
Southey, he thus sketches one of the most remarkable 
men of the period — the celebrated Howland Hill : — 

** Bowland, a fine tall old man, with strong features, 
very like his portrait, began by reading three verses for 
his text, stooping to the book in a very peculiar manner. 
Having done this, he stood up erect and said, * Why, 
the text is a sermon, and a very weighty one too.' 1 
could not always follow his delivery, the loss of his 
teeth rendering his words sometimes indistinct, and the 
more so because his pronunciation is peculiar, generally 
giving e the sound of at, like the French. His manner 
was animated and striking, sometimes impressive and 
dignified, always remarkable; and so powerful a voice 
1 have rarely or never heard. Sometimes he took off 
his spectacles, frequently stooped down to read a text, 
and on these occasions he seemed to double his body, so 
high did he stand. He told one or two familiar stories, 
and used some odd expressions, such as — * A murrain 
on those who preach that when we are sanctified we do 
not grow in grace ! ' and again, * 1 had almost said that 
1 haid rather see the devil in the pulpit than an Anti- 
nomian I' The purport of his sermon was good ; 
nothing fanatical, nothing enthusiastic, and the Cal- 
vinism which it expressed was so qualified as to be 
harmless ; the manner that of a performer, as great in 
his line as Kean or Kemble; and the manner it is 
which has attracted so large a congregation about him, 
all of the belter order of persons in bubincbs." 

At the end of the year 1824, Mr. Gifford retired 
from Iho ediforship of the Quarterly Heview, and it 
M'us tlicn ])larcd under llic niauagemciit of Mr. John 
I’aylor Coleridge, (now Mr. J ust icc Coleridge,) of whose 
judgment and ability JSoutliey catcvlaiiicd a high 
opinion. Writing from Keswick in January 1825, 
he thus counsels the new editor on the conduct of the 
lieview ; — 

** The Quarterly Review has been overlaid with sta- 
tistics, as it was once with Greek criliei.sin. It is the 
disease of the age— the w'ay in which verbose dtilness 
spends itself. The journal wants more of the literal 
iiumatiioreSf and in a buinaiicr tone than it has been 
wont to observe. 1 think a great deal ol good may be 
done by conciliating young writers who are going wrong, 
by leolling them with a friendly hand into liie rigkit 
path, giving them all the praise they deserve, and ad- ’ 
vising or insinuating raihcr than reprehending. Keats 
might have been won in that manner, and perhaps have 

been saved. So 1 have been assured Do not overwork 

yourself, nor sit up loo late, and never continue at any 
one mental employment after you are tired of it. Take 
this advice from one who has attained to great self- 
management in this respect.” 

In the summer of 1825 Southey was enabled to 
carry into execution a design which he had long 
entertained of paying a visit to Holland. Having 
reached Leyden, his further progress was for some 
time delayed by a troublesome wound in his foot, 
which proved to be one of those disagreeable occur- 
rences that he could hardly regret, as it introduced 
him to the household of an amiable and accomplished 
man of letters whom he ever, afterwards held iu high 


esteem, — by name Bilderdijk. Some time before, 
Southey had received a Dutch translation of his poem 
of Roderick, from the pen of Madam Bilderdijk, ac- 
companied by a Latin letter from her husband^ and he 
had visited Leyden principally for the purpose of see- 
ing them. Upon his arrival, finding that lie was an 
invalid, they insisted on liis taking up his abode witli 
them. He availed himself of the offer, and remained 
under their hospitable roof three weeks, treated with 
I marked attention, and becoming every day more at- 
tached to tliem. So great was the impression which 
their kindness made upon him, that tiie next year, as 
be could not prevail on them to visit him at Keswick, 
he undertook another journey to Leyden. Jn com- 
municating this intention to his friend Dr. Jebb, 
(Bishop of Limerick,) in April 1826, he thus speaks 
of the attention he had received in Bildcrdijk’s bouse. 
“ Here 1 was nursed,” he writes, “ as if 1 had been 
their broilicr ; and thither, as they cannot come and 
visit me, 1 am going to see them once more. Were 
Leyden ten times as distant as it is, 1 would take the 
journey, for the pleasure which I shall give and receive. 

I knew Jiim only by letter till I was ca^ upon their 
compassion. But Bilderdijk is one of those men 
whose openness of heart you perceive at first sight ; 
and when 1 came to know them both, if 1 had sought 
the world over, it would not have been possible for 
me to have found two persons with whom { should 
have felt myself more entirely in unison; except 
indeed that my host stands up, like a true Hollander 
of the old stamp, for ihe -Bynod of Dort.” Bilderdijk 
was at this time upwards of seventy years of age, and 
of weakly constitution. H is only means of subsistence 
was a pension of about 140/. a-year, and his wife, a 
woman of great talent, was twenty-four years his 
junior. They had one son, — a poor sickly boy of 
twelve, — but a happier family, according to the Lau- 
reale’s testimony, the world never saw. 

During his second absence in Holland a curious 
circumstance look place, which might have bad an 
important influence oir Southey’s fortunes. As he 
passed through Brussels, on his return home, he learnt 
that he had been put iu nomination, and elected a 
Member of Parliament for the borough of Downton 
in Wiltshire. The strange occurrence was partially 
explained by the following note, which he found 
awaiting him in London, and which was afterwards 
discovered to have been written by Lord Radnor 

« July 10th. 1826.” 

" A zealous admirer of the British Constitution in 
Church and State, being generally pleaaed with Mr. 
Southey's * Book of the Church,' and professing himself 
quite delighted with the summary on the last of 
that work, and entertaining no doubt that the writer of 
that page really felt what he wrote, and, consequently, 
would be ready, if he had an opportunity, to support the 
sentiments there set forth, has therefore been anxious 
that Mr. Southey should have a seat in the ensuing 
Parliament ; and having a little interest^ has so managed 
that he is at this moment in possession of that seat 
under this single iigunction:— Ut sustineat firmiter, 
strenue et eontinno, quee ipse bene doeoit esse snstl- 
nenda.” 
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This unexpected honour Southey had the good sense 
to decline, being well aware that it was a position for 
which his habits and feelings entirely unfitted him ; 
and to this resolution lie fii*mly adhered, though his 
friends seriously proposed to purchase a qualification 
for him, in the shape of an estate of 800/. a-ycar. 

As we approach the concluding years of Southey’s 
life, we cannot refrain from quoting, as a proper 
introduction, the following summary of his personal 
character by his friend Mr. Henry Taylor, the accom- 
plished author of “ Philip van Artcveldc — 

** His sixty summers — what are they in truth] 

By Providence peculiarly blest, 
lYith him the strong hilarity of youth 
Abides, despite grey hairs, u constant guest. 

His sun has veer’d a point towards the west. 

But light as dawn his heail; is glowing yet, — 

That heart the simplest, gentlest, kindliest, best. 
Where truth and manly tenderness are met 
With faith and heavenward hope, the suns that 
never set.” 

His industry at this period, we may remark, was 
most exemplary. All Jiis life long he had leaned on 
literature as his main support ; but in the autumn of 
his days his assiduity was greater even than in their 
spring-time and summer. Although “ his wliole 
pleasure and happiness was centred in his home,” — 
notwithstanding his thoroughly domestic liabits — 
“ his farqily,” observes the llev. Mr. Southey, “ neces- 
sarily saw but little of him. He could not, however 
he might wish it, join the summer eveuing walk, or 
make one of the circle round tlie winter hearth, or 
even spare time for conversation after tlic family 
meals. . . . Every day, every hour hud its allotted em- 
ployment; always were there engagements to pub- 
lishers imperatively requiring punctual fuKilmcut; 
always the current expenses of a large household to 
take anxious thought for : he had no crops growing 
while he was idle. ‘ My ways,’ he used to say, ‘ are 
as broad as the king’s highroad, and my means lie 
in an inkstand.’ ” It is pleasant to know that he went 
about his daily tasks in a cheerful and unrepining 
mood, and that he regarded a life of toil as a fair 
payment for Ihc many blessings by which he was 
surrounded. His library, which consisted at his death 
of something like 14,000 volumes, contained nearly 
all the works which he required in the course of his 
varied reading, and it was especially rich in Spanish 
and Portuguese book^ and MSS. The room which lie 
constantly occupiedSras filled with his handsomest 
and most precious volumes, arranged,” says his son, 
** with much taste, according to his own fashion, with 
due regard to size, colour, and condition; and he 
used to contemplate, these, his carefully accumulated 
and much prized treasures, with even more pleasure 
and pride than the greatest connoisseur his finest 
specimens of the old masters : and justly, for they 
were both the necessaries and lu.\uries of life to him ; 
both the very instruments whereby he won, hardly 
enongh, his daily bread, and the source of all his 
pleasures and recreations — the pride of his eyes and 
the joy of his heart.” 


We will not attempt to touch on the various topics 
embraced by his correspondence in these later years. 

It is enougli to say that some of his letters to his 
intimate friends display his usual playfulness and 
buoyancy of disposition; whilst others abound with 
shrewd remarks on the politics and literature of tlie 
period. As a specimen of his later epistolary style, 
wc are tempted to find space for the following sketch 
of Barry the painter, from a letter addressed to Allan 
Cunningliam, who was then engaged on his Lives of 
the Painters,” for Murray’s Family Library ; — 

I knew Barry, and have been admitted into his den j 
in liis worst (that is to say, in his maddest) days, when i 
he was employed upon his Pandora. He wore at that j 
time an old coat of green baize, but from which time ; 
had taken all the green that incrustations of paint and 
dirt had not covered, llis wig was one which you 
might suppose he had borrowed from a scarecrow ; all 
round it there projected a fringe of his own grey hair. 
Ho lived alone, in a house which was never cleaned ; i 
and he slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than ^ 
a blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit i 
me. *No,* he said, *ke would not go out by day, | 
because he could not spare time from his great picture ; 
and if he went out in the evening the Academicians i 
would waylay him and murder him.’ In this solitary, j 
sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very probably for I 
want of food sufficiently nourishing; and after lying 
two or three days under his blanket, he had just ; 
strength enough left to crawl to his own door, open it, 
and lay himself down with a paper in his baud, on 
which he had written his wish to be carried to the house 
of Mr. Carlisle (Sir Anthony) in Soho Square. There 
he was taken care of ; and the danger from which he 
had thus escaped seems to have cured his mental hallu- 
cinations. He cast his slough afterwards; appeared : 
decently dressed and in bis own grey hair, and mixed | 
in such society as he liked. 1 should have told you j 
that, a little before his illness, he had with much per- i 
suasion been induced to pass a night at some person's ' 
house in the countr}^ When he came down to break- ' 
fast the next morning, and was asked how he had 
rested, he said, remarkably well; he had not slept , 
in sheets for many years, and really he thought it was a j 
very comfortable thing.” 

During a visit to London in the autumn of 1830, 
tempted partly by the stirring nature of the times, j 
Southey mixed more in general society than he had | 
been accustomed to do on similar occasions, and 
was introduced to many distinguished personages. 
Amongst other engagements lie dined with the 
Duchess of Kent, and w'as much gratified, says his 
son, “ by her bringing forward the Princess Victoria, 
then eleven years of age, to tell him she had lately 
read with pleasure his *Life of Hclsou.’ ” FoliticM 
friends and political opponents whom he had never 
seen flocked around him, and hastened to do him 
honour. “Tho Duke of Wellington,” he says, in 
one of his letters, “sent me a card; but 1 could 
not accept the invitation. But the oddest thing 
that befel me was that as 1 rose from my knee at tlie 
levee, my hand was unexpectedly caught hold of and 
shaken by Lord Brougham.” With the latter learned j 
lord, who was then Lord Chancellor, he had afterwards : 
some interesting correspondence on the expediency of i 
extending a more liberal government patronage to the j 
profession of literature. ; I 
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Before we draw this biography to a conclusiou, a 
few words may be said respecting the last great work, 
and certainly not the least celebrated, which proceeded 
from Southey’s pen: we allude to “The Doctor." 
This production formed at once the chief recreation 
' and employment of his declining yeare, and was in- 
' tended as a receptacle for all the “ odd knowledge and 
' playful fancies” which he had been unable to embody 
I in any of his former works. The first two volumes 
were published anonymously in 1834, and ^though 
the secret was known to a few of bis most intimate 
■ friends, Southey took great pains to conceal^ it even 
! from the members of his own family ; and in order 
that his well-known handwriting (which, by the way, 
was neatness and elegance itself) might not be do- 
1 tected by the printers, the manuscript was copied by 
a friend’s hand before it went to press. 

Tile poet was enjoying the surprise created by the 
I appearance of this strange book, and smiling at the 
comments of his friends, when he was stunned by the 
I occurrence of a domestic calamity which summoned 
up all his fortitude. His faithful partner, who, in his 
own words, had been for forty years tlie life of his 
I life, was separated from him by a visitation worse 
than death itself, and his liappy Jiome was rendered 
I desolate. 

I How acutely he felt this calamity, we need not say. 

I Por many months he laboured under the deepest 
despondency. His mind was unstrung ; he was 
“ shaken to the root,” and knowing that his income 
mainly depended on liis own exertions, ho became 
seriously anxious about the future. At this juncture, 
he received by the post one morning an ollicial letter 
from Sir Robert Peel, wlio was then Prime Minister, 
olTering him a baronetey, as a reward for his literary 
exertions, aecompanied by a private episUe from the 
same distinguished minister, enjoining him to state 
unreservedly whetlrcr there was anything that eould 
be done for him by the Government which would be 
serviceable or acceptable to him. In reply to this 
eommunication, Southey made a frank statement 
of his eircumstanees and prospects. lie drew at- 
tention to the only certain sources of income which 
he possessed, and to the provision which he had made 
for liis family by means of life-assurances, lie stated 
— and truly stated — ^that the main dependence of his 
family had been, and must still continue to be, on his 
daily industry. As a literary man he had been 
hitherto not unsuccessful. “But the confidence 1 
used to feel in myself,” he went on to say, “ is now 
failing. I was young, in health and heart, on my lost 
birth-day, when I completed my sixtieth year. Since 
then 1 have been shaken to the root. It has pleased 
God to visit me with the severest of all domestic 
afflictions, those alone excepted into which sin enters. 
My wife, a true helpmate as ever man was blest with, 
lost her senses a few months ago. She is now in a 
lunatic asylum ; and broken sleep and anxious thoughts, 
from wliicli there is no escape in the night season, 
have made me feel how more than possible it is that 
a sudden stroke may deprive mo of those faculties by 


the exercise of which this poor family has been 
hitherto supported.” The baronetcy he, of course, 
entirely declined. 

About three months afterwards, Southey received 
another letter from Sir Robert, in which he informed 
him that he had had the gratification of attaching his 
name to a warrant which would add 300/. per annum 
to the amount of his existing pension. This muni- 
ficent act was rendered still more graceful and more 
pleasing to the poet’s feelings by the concluding words 
of the letter which communicated the welcome intel- 
ligence. 

“I trust you can have no difficulty,” wrote the 
premier, (whose kindness to men of letters must be 
numbered amongst the many virtues for which he is 
held in honour,) “in sanctioning what I have done 
with your consent, as 1 liave acted on your suggestion, 
and granted the pension on a public priuciple— the 
recognition of literary and scientific eminence as a 
public claim. The other persons to whom 1 have ad- 
dressed myself on the subject are — Professor Aircy of 
Cambridge, the first of living mathematicians and as- 
tronomera, — the first of this country, at least, — Mrs. 
Somerville, Sharon Turner, and James Montgomery 
of Sheffield.” 

After three years of mental alienation, Mrs. Southey 
breathed her last in December 1837. In the following 
summer, to recruit his health and spirits, a short tour 
on the Continent was proposed to the bereaved 
husband ; and in the company of several friends he 
made an excursion through some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the nort'ii of France. Only one 
more event of his life remains to be noticed. On the 
5th of June, 1839, he was married to Miss Bowles, a 
lady of some literary celebrity. His reasons for 
taking this stop arc tlius detailed in a letter to his 
friend Walter Savage Landor. “I have now,” he 
writes, in March, 1839, “ only one daughter left, and 
my son divides the year between college and home. 

. • . Reduced in number as my family has been within 
the last few years, my spirits would hardly recover 
their habitual and healthy cheerfulness, \[ 1 had not 
prevailed upon Miss Bowles to share my lot for the 
remainder of our lives. There is just such a disparity 
of age as is fitting; we have been well acquainted 
with each other more than twenty years, and a more 
perfect conformity of disposition could not exist ; so 
that, in resolving upon what must be either the weakest 
or the wisest act of a sexagenarian’s life, I am well 
assured that, according to human foresight, I have 
judged well and acted wisely, both for myself and my 
remaining daughter.” 

From this period, however, his faculties failed him, 
or at any rate, their vigour and activity no longer 
remained. A few melancholy signs of his approaching 
disorder had long excited the apprehensions of his 
friends. A loss of memory, “a confusion of time, 
place, and person, the losing Jus way in well-known 
places,” were too faithful indications of the sad blank 
which was doomed to follow. He sank at last into a 
hopeless mental lethargy, which is thus described by 
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his son and bio^j)her. ** In the earlier stages of his 
disorder, (if the term may be fitly applied to a case 
which was not a perversion of the faculties, bat their 
decay,) he could still converse at times with much of 
his old liveliness and energy. When the mind was, 
as it were, set going upon some familiar subject, for a 
little time you could not perceive much failure ; but if 
the thread was broken, if it was a conversation in 
which new topics were started, or if any argument 
was commenced, his powers foiled liim at once, and 
a painful sense of tills seemed to como over him for 
the moment. His recollection first failed ns to recent 
events, and his thoughts appeared chiefiy to dwell 
upon those long past, and as his mind grew weaker, 
these recollections seemed to recede still further back. 
Names he could rarely remember, and more than once, 
when trying to recall one which he felt he ought to 
know, I have seen him prc£.s his hand upon his brow, 
while he sadly exclaimed, — ^Memory ! memory ! where 
art thou gone?’” 

Such is the gloomy picture presented by his son of 
Southey’s last days. At length, on the 21st of March 
1843, a brief attack of fever ended his mortal career. 
He was buried in Crosthwaite cliurcliynrd ; Mr. 
Wordsworth being the only intimate friend who, 
besides the members of his own family, followed his 
remains to their last resting-place. 

— ^ — 

BUSH WEDDINGS AND WOOINGS. 

BT MES. TEAILL. 

Author of Leliert Jrom the Backwoods of Canada^ hy the wife 

of a Brtlish Officer." 

I REMEMBER being greatly amused by the descrip- 
tion of a remarkably juvenile wedding among the 

Yankees, which was sent me by my friend M. 

some years ago, shortly after her emigration to 
Canada; the parties alluded to being mere boys and 
girls, of thirteen and fifteen, who took into their wise 
Leads to show their special love of independence, by 
marrying and setting up for themselves. But in our 
portion of the province the picture is often reversed ; 
affairs matrimonial frequently wear a different 
aspect; many of our Bush marriages being more 
remarkable for the antiquity of the bride and bride- 
groom than their juvenility. 

It is no unusual thing to see venerable grey- 
beards or ancient graudsires, without a tooth in their 
heads, hobbling to cftiircli, not as might be supposed, 
to bestow their countenance and advice upon their 
blooming descendants on such an occasion, but on 
their own accounts, and, 1 am conceiiied to say, 1 
cannot bear high testimony to the disinterested 
motives that govern many of these unions. 

If a woman happens to be left in a state of 
widowhood, with a few acres of land cleared and 
cropped, a yoke of oxen, two or tlirce cows, a little 
poultry, and a fat hog in the stye, there is sure to be 
a general rare among the widowers, with or without 
families, and needy bachelors, for her hand and 
worldly possessions. 


Great and assidnons is the court paid to the owner 
of these same goods and chattels ; be she ever so old 
or so ugly, it matters not a rush. The most vixenish 
old scold that ever tormented a worthy, meek-spirited 
spouse to death, will be sure to receive plenty of 
offers of marriage. The more important her worldly 
goods, the more numerous aud importunate her 
suitors; every cow, or pig, or sheep, outbslanoes 
some notorious flaw iu her temper, age, or reputa- 
tion. 

It is in fact the age and disposition of her yoke of 
oxen, the size and beauty of her swine, not her own 
size or beauty ; the good character of lier cows, not 
licr own fair name, that is tlie matter under considera- 
tion. 1 heard of one old lady who received four 
offers in one week, on the reputation of a fine thrifty 
sow of a particular good breed ; but, however gr8.ti- 
fied they may be by the flattering preference shown 
to their antiquated charms, tliey in their turns are 
apt to become cautious, and those who bid up the 
highest are sure to carry the day, unless the old fool 
should take it in her head to give the preference to 
some among her younger wooers, and take to herself 
a youthful spouse to tyrannize over her for the 
remainder of her days. 

One buxom widow that I knew actually feigned to 
forget how many months she had been wearing her 
weeds for her poor dear husband ; she could not tell 
whether she liad been a widow six months or four^ 
but she thought it must be six. It was barely four; 
but then her new suitor was so urgent to make sure 
of her hand against a liost of rivals, and he was 
young and strong, and she thought would carry on ' 
the labour of the farm for her and her two children 
so nicely, without any trouble on her part, that she i 
married forthwith. Like many such speculations, j 
hers proved a failure ; aud. she only secured to herself 
a lazy, selfish tyrant, who came like a locust to devour 
the produce of Jier land, and lay his clutches upon her 
little property to the disadvantage of her children. 
This, however, he finds he cannot do. The Jaw not 
allowing the children’s property (and female children i 
inherit on equal lenns when the father dies intestate) 
to be alienated from them by a second marriage, nor 1 
can it be sliared by the cliildren of the widow by i 
anotlicr husband. Small harmony, as you may j 
imagine, exists between such a couple, and as a house 
divided against it-splf cannot stand, this most amiable 
husband contemplates leaving bis wife to scratch for 
her two chickens as she best can, and returning from 
whence he came. 

Iwas once the unintentional witness to two weddings 
on the same day. It chanced that I was spending 
the morning at the house of the clergyman of — — — , 
when two parties of young people came to be married, 
accompanied by their parents and friends. 

The marriage ceremony took place in the sitf ing- 
room where the family were assembled. I knew 
.<iometbing of the first couple that were introduced. 
The bride was a good-humoured, ignorant 'Wiltshire 
lass of seventeen, adorned with blushes and grins, and 
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a neat cotton gown and black bonnet litied with pink. 
By some unaccountable stupidity the young woman 
was placed next to her own brother, a tall sheepish 
lout of eighteen, while the bridegroom stood on the 
opposite side of the room, lost amongst a throng of 
old people and bridesmaids, where he stood twirling 
Ids hat and looking as if he was marvelling what he 
came there for. This arrangement had the effect of 
producing some ridiculous confusion. The clergyman, 
mistaking the bridesman for the bonny bridegroom, 
proceeded with great solemnity to exhort the young 
people on their duties, and by-and-by to scold the 
aforesaid lout for his backwardness in making the 
proper responses; matters liad gone as far as that 
most important question “ Wilt thou take this 
woman,” &c., when the embarrassment of the parties 
increased to a ludicrous degree. Nancy cast an 
imploring look at her lover, but finding the minister 
was growing positive, and convinced by tins time that 
all was not right, she began to blush deeper than ever, 
and at last stammered out, | 

“ Bless ye, zur, but that au’t ho that should be 
married to I. That’s brother !” 

Having said this, she danced across the room, and, 
pulling her discomfited spouse elect by the sleeve, 
shoved him into the place her brother occupied, and 
stuck herself by his side, with an air of self-satisfaction 
at her own management that caused even the grave 
' features of the matron of the house to relax into a 
smile, and brought my risible muscles into play more 
decidedly than strict decorum warranted. I had, in 
I truth, much ado not to laugh outright ; — 1 only needed, 

I assure you, one glance from your own mischievous 
black eye to have set me off — the scene was so truly 
comical ; for the clergyman, who was a little deaf at 
times, grew confused, and could not at first compre- 
hend where the mistake lay. And then the poor 
brother of the bride looked so rueful at being nearly 
forced into a maniage witii his own sister, and cast 
such sliccpish looks at a tall, gawky lass opposite to 
liim, dizened out in a fine green-striped gauze frock, 
(some second-hand piece of ball finery,) wuth fiounccs 
innumerable, a dirty splashed dimity petticoat, short 
enough to display thick homespun worsted stockings, 

1 1 and clouted shoes, inch thick with mud. 

" Why did you not place the bridegroom next your 

daughter?” said Mr. , rather sternly, to the 

bride’s father. 

” Lawk, zur ! vy, it’s zuch a toime zince voife and 
I ztood up iogetlicr afore the parzon to be married, 
tliat I vliolly vorgot all about un,” said the old man 
" but I promize your vurzhip I’ll remember better 
next toime.” 

Methought his old dame looked a little sour at ibis 
declaration of her simple spouse, though, 1 am sure, 
he meant no oflence to his worthy partner. 

So ended the first wedding ; and, as soon os they 
had departed, in came the second couple. They were 
not quite such a set of ninnies as the former party ; 
but the bride looked sad, and the groom grave ; and 
they were united without a gleam of the sunshine of 


true love glancing over their faces. I felt melancliolv 
as 1 contemplated the sorrowful faces of the bride and 
the mother who stood near her; and argued but little 
for her happiness, when 1 saw the air of indifference 
with which the husband left his newly-made wife to 
tread her way through the deep miry streets alone ; 
while he stalked on at a quick pace ^fore her, appa* 
rcntly uiimiiidfal of her, for he never once turned his 
head to see how she made her way along the wet 
rough road. 

I remember, a few months before my own marriage, 

1 found a wedding-ring lying on the threshold of the 
church porch at Waltham Abbey. 1 tried, witliout 
effect, to discover tlie owner of the lost ring ; — ^tbe 
curate could throw no light on the mystery,— the clerk 
of the parish only answered, with a facetious wink 
and nod, — ” Oli ! well, Miss, I sup^tose it is a sign 
you won’t be long without a ring on your finger. 
You may say, you are already provided for ;” and he 
east a sly glance towards the curate as he spoke, who 
chanced to be a single man, and one of the beaux of 
the place, and wdio, I dare say, was as much annoyed 
as myself at this witticism of the clerk’s. The 
sexton, with a grave sliake of his head, on being 
shown the ring, observed, — “ She was a careless wife 
that dropped lhat ring; depend upon it, her husband 
will have little good of her.” 

The history of the lost ring haunted my imagination 
for a long time. I often wondered if it had been 
dropped accidentally by some faithful wife, who would 
long deplore its loss, and vainly seek it. Or had it 
been cast away in high disdain by some indignant and 
beart-wouuded bride? I could suppose a high- 
spirited young woman treated in the contemptuous 
manner of the bride whose nuptials 1 witnessed, 
tearing the fetter from her finger, and casting it from 
her in bitterness of sj)irit. 

There is an evil lliat is not of unfrequent occur- 
rence in Ibis country, and is a source of much 
domestic infelicity, besides having a demoralizing 
tendency. It is this; Many men coming to the 
colony, having previously deserted their wives, or I 
been deserted by them, pass themselves off for un- 
married persons ; and, after having induced some un- 
conscious or thoughtless girl to marry them, forsake 
llicir victim, on the plea of illegality in the marriage. 

1 have met with instances in which the young Avomen, 
with blind infatuation, refused to listen to the warning 
of friends, and have shut their eyes to proofs of 1 he 
most startling nature; and there are not wanting 
instances of clandestine marriages wliere you would 
least expect to hear of such romantic proceedings— 
among the humbler class of settlers. 

It is not very long ago since a farmer in a neigh- 
bouring township, early one morning, saw at his door 
a steed waiting witli a side-saddle, and found to his 
utter astonishment it was to convey away his eldest 
daughter, — ^liis housekeeper and handmaid, for he was 
a widower. The bride was all dressed for a start, 
when her angry sire intercepted her on her way to 
her lover. Tlie bonny bridegroom contrived, bow- 
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ever, to mollify the resentment of the old man, and 
he even accompanied them to church, and gave away 
the bride. So, in this instance, the course of true love 
did run smooth ; but it is a solitary instance, for I 
could record several runaway matches where the 
wrath of the parents was scarcely less than that of 
the father of fair Ellen, the lost bride of Neihcrby, 
in Scott’s ballad. 

j Our young people generally marry on pretty equal 
terms. The lass brings for her tocher cows or sheep, 

I and often a portion of wild land, or the prospect of 

' it. The husband has generally a lot of land, say a 
hundred acres, a log house or a good roomy shanty, 
a yoke of oxen with which to work the land; and if 
he be active and sober, the axe soon hews them out a 
strait path in the world ; and the wife clothes her 
young family, her husband and herself, in warm and 
comfortable homespun garments, dyed by her own 
hands, and often the web is woven in the house, or 
at a neighbour’s. The loom is frequently seen in the 
dwellings of the emigrant, many of whom had fol- 
lowed the craft of weavers in the old country. I 
have liad female servants in my house who could card 
and weave both. As to knitting, it is an accom- 
plishment learned by all classes; here our ladies 
tliink it no disgrace to bring their balls of yarn, and 
ply their fingers while they chat away. For my own 
part, 1 envy and admire their skill and usefulness, 
whilst 1 find myself too stupid to imitate their good 
example. 1 fancy 1 could sooner learn to spin than 
shape a stocking. 

No wonder the old-established families of the 
middling class thrive and become prosperous. The 
Canadian housewife turns every thing to account. 
They so contrive to gather up all fragments that 
nothing be lost : even the snips and shreds of worn- 
out garments arc not wasted, but are cut in strips 
about an inch wide and sewed together. If white, 
these rags are dyed with amotto, Spanish brown, 
butternut bark, the bark of the oak, or with indigo, 
and many other dyes of native vegetables and earths. 
These are then wound up in large balls and scut to 
the loom, w’hcre they are manufactured into very 
decent carpeting. 1 have seen them in bedrooms, 
and even parlours, where they looked very neat and 
even gay; besides these economical coverings for the 
floors, the settlers’ wives sometimes spin a coarse sort 
of yarn, which is dyed grey, or some sober colour, 
and is then woven Vito very respectable carpeting, 
which resembles a coarse drugget, and looks quite as 
well. They also have bed-covers made of the same 
material, but it is more gaily coloured, aud woven in 
patterns. 

The inferior wool is pulled and washed clean, and 
made up into thick warm quilts, one of which, con- 
taining from five to six pounds of wool, will be equal 
in warmth and comfort to two pairs of blankets. The 
winter sheets arc often composed of a mixture of flax, 
thread, and wool, such as is usually worn by the men 
as shirts, aud the women as petticoats, or 'dyed for 
outer garments. When intended to be worn as gowns, 


the wool is either dyed blue, grey, brown, or red, or 
woven in stripes or checks. Sometimes you sec them 
made of the native grey of the sheep, which, when 
mixed with white, and striped, looks very well, and 
never changes its colour. 

Tlic country flannel sells from three to four 
shillings a yard. It is full a yard Avide ; the frilled doth 
is half the width, but, being much finer and thicker, 
is nearly double the price. Sheep are the greatest 
source of comfort the settler can possess. Let him get 
the length of keeping a small flock, and he will 
never need to go to the store for comfortable and 
decent clotliing for his family. Besides the wool, he 
can have fresh meat aud plenty of caudles; a luxury 
which those who cannot kill sheep or beef must 
either forego, or pay at the enormous rate of a shilling 
a pound for candles half made of lard : if he buys tlio 
tallow, lie must give scvcnpence aud cightpcnce per 
pound for it, and then be at the trouble of making 
them at home. This last, however, is the cheapest 
plan, and I would recommend it as most economical 
to the housewife. 

The resinous knots of the pine and hemlock are 
often the only light the poorest settlers have to do 
their evening work by ; a good store of these laid by 
for winter use is no bad thing. 1 liave often been 
glad to avail myself of this substitute for caudles; in 
the parlour and in the kitchen no other light is used 
excepting on particular occasions. This is one of the 
many expedients wliich necessity and want of money 
teaches the emigrant to adopt. 

Many indeed are the useful acquirements of the 
settler’s wife in this country. The young women are 
brought up in the practice of every kind of domestic 
thrifliness ; they make the soap soft and hard ; the 
candles, the sugar ; they spin, they knit, they card 
the wool, they dress the flax, they dye the yam and 
thread — to say nothing of the usual feminine accom- 
plishments of pickling, preserving, making butter aud 
cheese. They arc their own mantua-makers, and 
their husbands* tailors ; while the men by turns 
follow the various crafts of weaver, shoemaker, boat- 
builder, and carpenter ; in short, they can generally 
turn their liands to any thing that necessity requires 
them to make or mind, besides the ordinary occupation 
of the farmer. 

With such habits of industry, no wonder if our 
young couples set poverty at defiance, and become 
independent in every sense of the word, aud after a , 
few years of honest struggles and toil acquire those j 
substantial comforts that are less frequently to be 
seen in the dwellings of those of the higher order of | 
emigrants,^! mean, families of the well-educated but 
poor gentlemen. 

1 have told of the weddings aud wooings of some 
of the lower class among us, but you must not take 
them os general pictures, but only as individual 
portraits. As to the young people of the better 
sort, they usually many and ore given in marriage at 
a much earlier period than is customary at home, from 
sixteen to twenty being the common age for our 
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ladles to 1)6 wooed and won. I must confess 
I am rather an advocate for early marriages, while the 
young heart’s affections are warm and untainted by 
interested motives ; while they arc yet unspotted by 
the world, or corrupted by the worldly and mercenary 
spirit tliat now walks this fair earth amidst the 
haunts of fashion and wealth. There is a spring and 
elasticity in the youthful mind that leads it to con- 
form to circumstances, however adverse they may be, 
which enables the young wife and mother to struggle 
more cheerfully against trials which would break the 
spirit of those more advanced in age. Her hope is 
more lively, she looks forward to those years to come 
when the trouble aud sorrow of youth shall have 
disappeared or been overcome, and she docs not 
despond. The bright light of youth and healfh and 
joy gilds the edges of the dark cloud that hovers 
over her ; she hopes to emerge from its obscurity like 
the moon walking in light in the clouded sky. 

Whatever may be the arguments used by the wise 
and prudent against early marriages in Britain, I 
uphold them ns wise and prudent measures in British 
America; and so, wishing the single mavried and the 
married happy, I close my chapter on Weddings in 
the Backwoods. 

— ♦ — 

A TRANSATLANTIC OPINION OP THOMAS 
CARLILE. 

(endorsed ry many on this side the water.) 

The chief defect of Thomas Carlyle is liis lack of 
practicality when writing on practical subjects. In :i 
world constructed on different principles he might be 
a very available man; but flic planet Eartli has been 
set spinning in space, subject to certain conditions on 
the part of its mixed population, which, upon the 
whole, merely for the sake of existence, it is as w'ell, 
perhaps, to obey. In fact, under obedience to the 
great laws of the universe, there is considerable social 
trimming and shifting of position to be done before the 
complicated mechanism of society can move at all. 
Pure autocratic Iiumanity is at the mercy of inferior 
powers. We live dependent upon our own weaknesses 
or infirmities, and upon the weaknesses or infirmities 
of others. We arc sophisticated ; and to accomplish 
any good in tlic world wc must remember this, else 
wc arc apt to dwell in abstractions, to be mere iso- 
lated speculators upon buman affairs, arrogating some 
diviner intelligence tlian the working men around us ; 
while thinking wc are gods, accomplishing ourselves 
in the purest vices of devils, unmitigated selGslincss. 
The moralist separating himself from the problems of 
active life, with their relative conditions, becomes 
simply a grumbler. In this world we must do the 
best we can, and take what we can get; for the 
greatest misery is to do nothing, and to receive 
something is essential to life. The common sense of 
mankind has bestowed a vulgar epithet upon the 
philosophers whose chief occupation is railing at the 
world, even from the steps of the temple. They ore 
Croakers, Scolds; and at common law, which sup* 


posed them to be contfned to the feminine gender, 
when they became insupportable in old English villages, 
they were liable to an ignominious ducking in a horse 
pond. You do not alter the character by changing 
the gender, or giving it the use of type or the freedom i 
of the London Press. The more conspicuous the 
stage the greater the nuisance. Wo can only see a 
difference in degree between the virago who annoys a 
village, or the self-styled philosopher who bores the ; 
world with his fault-finding; if the one should be j 
dipped in a puddle, the otlier should be drowned in I 
the Atlantic. | 

Now Carlyle, a Scotchman, of very proud and lofty j 
instincts, undoubtedly, is not exempt from a certain I 
resemblance to the communis rixatrix of Blackstone. > 
He is for ever huffing and snarling at the world, ! 
quarrelling with everything but his bread and butter. | 
The politics of the world arc all wrong ; the kings are 
wrong ; the democrats arc wrong ; civilization is all 
on the wrong track, — its manufactures, railways, its 
thousand means ; the Cliurch is all wrong,— a mere 
shabby priestcraft, a system of fraud and delusion. 

Now it is very easy to get one’s opinions unsettled 
upon any of the positive institutions of the world, I 
and we are willing to admit the constant law of change * 
which governs them, but, for the time being, they are ! 
our homes and shelter ; and a wise man, W'c think, | 
will accomplish his reforms through them, not waste ! 
his efforts in unprofftably railing against them. i 

Take tlic representative system in politics, to which ' 
the world is universally tending in some democratic 
form : it calls for the wisest counsel, the best head, 
and the purest aims to guide it. It is worse than idle 
at this time to prate of the superiority of a strong j 
usurpation of a kingcraft, or talk of a theocracy. I 
Undoubtedly, you may find virtues in the latter 
systems, and evils in the existing ones, and you may i 
ring the changes to the end of time. As there is a 
vice of too much confidence in forms, there is equal 
evil in a contempt for them. It is a grand defect of 
the railer in snatching after some imaginary good to | 
lose the benefit in his way. So Carlyle attacks the | 
Church of England as an undisguised mass of insiu- ; 
cerity, though he cannot discover a real evil which is | 
not denounced by its liturgy and pulpits daily. The ^ 
difference between the two is that the Church is a 
uniform, steady, both conservative and reforming in- 
stitution, striking at the roots of abuses as they arise, i 
constantly invigorating society, involving the truest ; 
and purest system of ethics, and the highest culture ; 
of the individual, while the new philosophers who ■ 
affect to see the world from a loftier point of view, 
are driven about in a sea of uncertainty, without 
guide or landmark, save their individual will. If , 
rested with these various opponents of Christianity, | 
how long should we sec marriage preserved, or the 
Family, or the State, or a Church ? What would be i 
the state of the world under their government or no 
government of individual intuitions P | 

lu writing this we arc by no mcMS desirous of . 
undervaluing the force and literary ability of Carlyle’s 
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style, or even of liis pungent and frequently well- 
applied satire ; but wc would warn our readers against 
the direct destructive tcudencies of his writings. 
That he is not an ordinary vulgar destructive matters 
little ; or that he has certain far-fetched substitutes, 
in his own mind, for ho gives us nothing dcGnite in 
his writings, to propose for wliat he would destroy ; 
he may be on that account the more dangerous. Uo 
deals with truths to be sure, but trutlis are keen 
edged weapons, which may wound the handler ; and 
the most treacherous falsity, perhaps, is a misapplied 
truth. 


YOUNG'S BERANGER.* 

To reproduce the lyrics of Bcraiiger in English 
verse, is a hard task ; as hard as the translation of 
the " Pickwick Papers ** into French prose, or Burns’s 
Songs or Elliott’s Com Law Rhymes into Frcucli 
poetry. It is a difficult matter fur any one who has 
not been born and bred under the same sunshine with 
the author of tlic “ Roi d’Yvetot ” and “ Lc Violon 
Brisc,” by any process so thoroughly to acclimate 
himself to his peculiarities of slyJc and felicitous 
idioms of expression, as to underbtund their full sense 
and spirit, much more to clothe them in a fureign 
dress. It is as hard a matter to make English verse 
of his songs as it would be to make an Englishman of 
Beranger himself, that Poet of Grisettes, of M 
Grande Nation, of French Democracy and Parisian 
gaiety, folly and love au Ntxienw, Classic authors of 
almost any country, who indulge in an elaborate style, 
and write for posterity and academic lioiiours, for 
aught that appears to the contrary in their works, 
might easily be translated, physically and bodil}^ as 
well as in their writings, into foreign parts, without 
doing much violence to their habits of thought or 
nationality of association. But Beranger out of 
France, — away from the vineyards and the vintage — 
from the tri -colour — from the villag.* f( ’(es of Pussy 
and Tours — from the bachelor com i\ laJities of Paris — 
would be Jicrongcr no longer. His nationality and 
his individuality arc the life of his poetry and his 
poetic fame. At home he is universally known; 
abroad, hardly at all ; nor can his genius be properly 
estimated from the point of view wliich our standards 
of criticism adopt in judging of the merits of works 
of poetic art. % 

In fact, there was hardly ever an author whose 
literary eminence has been so entirely owing to his 
popularity, in the strictest sense of that much abused 
term, as Beranger. Without a liberal education, 
without literary connexions, or any profound study or 
appreciation, apparently, of the resources of poetry, 
his natural wit, his lively perceptions of the ludicrous, 
his strong sympathies with humanity, as such, irre- 
spective of caste or class, and his vivid imagination, 
have infused into his lyrics the truest poetic spirit, 

(l) ** Beranger : Two Hundred of hli Lyrical Poems done into 
EngUih Verse.” By William Young. New York ; Putnam. 
1850. 


and made them genuine, powerful productions of 
genius. Their appeal is not to the judgment of crit ics, 
but to the sensibilities of every man who reads them. 
This is a test to wliich feW poets would ciioose to 
bring their works ; but with Beranger it has been the 
only test to which he has cared to bring his. He 
sings to amuse himself, to entertain the public, to 
please the people ; and, strange to say, he succeeds 
not only in ainusing himself, but also in entertaining 
tlie public, and pleasing everybody. To object to 
bis morals, or rather his want of them — to criticise 
his style, or rather his neglect of style — to lament 
that he should have wasted his life in writing so much 
that is witty, and so little that is wise — all this 
makes him none the less the most popular song-writer 
of the present age. 

In spile of his popularity at home, all the greater 
since the last Revolution, which the whole political 
tendency of his writings helped to bring on, Beranger 
has been but little studied or appreciated out of 
France. One principal reason has been the extreme 
difficulty, already adverted to, of adapting inflexible 
English to the necessities of his peculiar and very 
independent style, which generally derives half its 
point and beauty from 1 he use of happy expressions 
in the vernacular, which it is almost impossible to 
render cflectively in a foreign tongue. The few 
translators who have ventured on the work hitherto, 
have succeeded very imperfectly, and none Jiavc 
attempted more than partial selections. We remem- 
ber but three volumes of such translations : — one by 
William Anderson, published in Edinburgh ; one from 
the press of Pickering, by the “ Author of the Exile 
of Idria,” a poem which never took refuge, to our 
knowledge, in this country; and another, a Phila- 
<lelphiu collection, issued in a neat volume, in 1814, 
by Carey and Hart. 

In point of fulness and faithfulness the present 
translations by Mr Young far surpass the previous 
attempts. lie has laboured evidently to reproduce 
Beranger as he really is; and lo present the poems 
which have made him famous, as nearly as possible, as 
they really are. Tlio work shows much diligence, 
dibcrimination, and poetic power. It is uniformly 
careful in execution, and in the main very successful. 
By way of comparison with its predecessors, take 
that charming song, “ Ma Vocation,” wliich opens 
with this simple, compact, and touching stanza : — 

** Jct6 BUT cette boule, 

Jjaid, chetif et Bouflrant ; 

£touff'6 dans la foulc, 

Faute d’etre assc/. grand; 

Une plaintc tuuehantc 
De ma bouche sortit, 

Le bon Dieu me dit: *Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit ! 

This the autlior of the “ Exile of Idria ” expands 
into English verso as follows : — 

Squalid, faint, and suffering, hurVd 
Up and down this wheeling world, 

Crush’d amongst the crowd of men, 

Myself too weak to press again ; 
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I bteaJ^fved a deep and hitUr sigh, 

TJiat spoke my spirit's misery : 

Some Vod that heard, suggested, * Sing, 

And Song shall consolamn bring.* ** 

The Philadelphia translator goes beyond this, and 
undertakes to make a real lyricd affair of it, e. g . : — 

Cast on this ball, despised, opprcst, 

Ko giant at the very best, 

I'm stifled by the throng ; 

Whilst in distress for aid I cry 
A voice unthin me bids me try 
The powers of Lyric song ; ^ 

Yes ! *tis a voice thaJt sweetly cries, 

Rise, hapless Beranger, arise. 

And strike the lyre ! ** 

Mr. Young catches the true spirit of this simple 
ode for the first time amongst these translators of 
Beranger : — 

“ Plain, sorry, and sickly 
Adrift on this ball. 

Trodden down by the masses 
Because I'm so small ; 

To my lips when a murmur 
Will touchingly spring, ^ 

God whispers mo kindly, 

' Sing, little one, sing ! ’ ” 

A few selections from the volume will give the 
better idea both of the spirit of Beranger and the 
style of the translations. Tlie following version of 
the ** Roi D* Yvetot,” one of the most famous of all 
the poet*s productions, in which, under a lively ballad, 
a satire upon the extravagant magniflccnce and 
expense of the imperial court is indulged in, is well 
done ; — 

“ LE KOI d’yvetot. 

“ There was a King of YvetAt once. 

But little known in story ; 

To bed betimes, anti rising late, 

Sound sleeper without glory : 

With cotton night-cap, too, instead 
Of crown, would Jenny deck his head — 

'Tis said, 

liat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat. 

Oh, what a good little king was that 1 
liat tat, 

“ Snug in his palace thatch’d with straw, 
lie eat four meals a day ; 

And on a donkey, through his realm. 

Took leisurely his way, 

Frank, joyous, from suspicion free, 

One dog alone his guard to be. 

Had he. 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Oh, what a good little king was that t 
Rat tat. 

" One single onerous taste was his — : 

A somewhat lively thirst ; 

But the king who heeds his subjects’ good, 
Must heed his own the first. 

A tax at table to allot, 

Direct from every cask he got 
One pot. 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Oh, what a good little king was that ! 

Rat tat. 

** Since maidens of good family 
With love he could inspire. 

His subjects had a hundredfold 
Good cause to call him sire. 


Four times a year the roll was beat ; 

His men at targets to compete^ 

Would meet 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Oh, what a good lltUe king was that 1 
Rat tat. 

" He sought not to enlarge his states, 

To neighbours kindness ahow'd. 

And, model for all potentates. 

Took pleasure for his code. 

Thus had his people shed no tear « 

Till, dying, they in grief drew near 
His bier. 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Oh, what a good little king was that I 
&it tat. 

“ And still of that right worthy prince. 

Oft is the portrait shown. 

The sign of a famous drinking house, 

Through ail the province known, 

And many a f6te-day crowds will bring 
To tipple there before the * The King,’ 

And sing 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat. 

Oh, what a good little king was that t 
Rat tat.” 

Tn a different strain, and with an equal spirit of 
sympatliy with tlie masses, Beranger often sang tlic 
glories of the Empire, ike great qualities of Napoleon, > 
and the souvenirs of liis splendid career. As a con- 
trast to the satirical ballad of the King of Yvetot, we 
extract ; — 

“ TiiB people’s reminiscences. 

'* Ay, many a day the strtfw-thaich’d cot 
Shall echo with his glory ! 

The humblest shed these fifty years 
Shall know no other story. 

There shall the idle villagers 
To some old dainc resort. 

And beg hor with those good old talcs 
To make their evenings short. 

What though they say he did us harm, 

Our love this cannot dim ; 

Come, Granny, talk of him to us, — 

Come, Granny, talk of him. 

” Well, children : with a train of kings 
Once he pass'd by this spot ; 

’Twas long ago, — I had but just 
Began to boil the pot. 

On foot he climb’d the hill, whereon 
1 watch’d him on his vray : 

He wore a small three cornered hat : 

His overcoat was grey. 

1 was half frighten’d till he spoke, — 

* My dear,’ says he, * how do 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Granny, Granny, did he speak ? 

What, Granny ! speak to you ?’ 

" Next year, as I, poor soul, by chance, I 

Through Paris stroll’d one day, I 

1 saw him taking, with his court, 

To Notre Dame his way. 

The crowd were charm’d with such a show 
Their hearts were filled with pride * 

What splended weather for the 16io 1 
Heaven fiivours him 1 they cried. 

Softly he smiled, for God had given 
To his fond arms a boy. 

* Oh, how much joy yon must have felt; 

Oh, Granny 1 how much joy.’ 
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" Bat when, at length, oar poor Champagne 
By foes was overrun, 

He seem'd alone to hold his grounds 
Not dangers would he shun. 

One night— as might be now — I heard 
A knock, — the door unbarr’d, 
j And saw,— Good God !— 'iwas he liimself, 

j With but a scanty guard.» 

I Oh, wliat a war is this, he cried, 

Taking this vexy chair — 

‘ What ! Granny, Granny, there he sat? 

I What ! Granny, he sat there 1 ’ 

I- 'I’m bungjj/ said he : quick, I served 

Thin wine and hard brown bread. 

Ho dried hts clothes, and by the fire 
To sleep droop'd down his head. 

Waking, he saw my tears : — ‘ Cheer up. 

Good dame,’ says he, * 1 go 
'Neath Paris walls to strike for France 
One last avenging blow 1' 

He went ; but on the cup he used 
Such value did I set — 

It has been treasured, * What ! 'till now? 

You have it, Grann}’, yet?’ 

Here ’tis ; but 'twas the hero’s fate 
To ruin to be led. 

He, whom a Pope had crown'd, alas * 

In a lone isle lies dead. 

*Twaa long denied ; No, no, said they, 

Soon shall he reappear ; — 

O’er ocean comes he ; and the foe 
Shall find his master here. 

Ah, what a bitter pang I felt 
When forced to own 'twas true ! 

' Poor Granny ! heaven for this, will look. 
Will kindly look on you.’ ” 

Tlie “ Violon Brise,” nnolher of Bcrangcr’s most 
popular songs, is in soinctiiing of tlic same stylo, and 
is ill the original one of the most touching and 
interesting poems of its class ever written. It Joses 
much in translation, but Mr. Young gives it with 
much effect : — 

" TITE BUOKEN FIDDLE. 

" Come here, my poor dog, honest beast ; 

Munch away, never mind my (despair, 

Here's a morsel of cake for to-day, at the least. 

If to-morrow black bread be our fare. 

" TiOst night in our valley the foe | 

Victors only by trickery — spoke : j 

* Play a tunc, wc would dance but 1 boldly said, 

* No !’ j 

So my fiddle in anger they broke. 

“ ’Twas the villagers* orchestra ; now 

Happy days, pleasant f6tc8, arc no more ! 

In the shado who can get our dances ? or how 
Shall the Loves be aroused as of yore ? 

" Its strings, they we lustily plied — 

At the dawn of tho fortunate day, 

To announce the young bridegroom awaiting the 
bride. 

With his escort to show her the way. 

Did tho priest give an ear to its touch 
He our dance without fear would allow ; 

The gladness it spread all around it was such, 

It had smoothed even royalty’s brow. 

<* What, and if it has preluded strains 
That our gloiy was wont to awake ! 

Could I dream that the foeman invading our plains 
His revenge on a fiddle would take ? 


Come here, my poor dog, honest beast ; 

Munch away, never mind my despair, 

Here’s a morsel of cake for to-day, at the least, 

If to-morrow black bread be our fare. 

** How long will the Sundays appear. 

In the barn, or beneath the old tree 1 
Will Providence smile on our vintage this year. 
Since silent the fiddle will be ? 

'' ITow it shorten'd the toils of the poor J 
How it took the chill off from their lot 1 
For the great, and for taxes, and tempests, a cure 
All alone it enliven'd the cot. 

" What hale it hath served to suppress / 

What tears hath forbidden to flow I 

What good — all the sceptres on earth have done less 
Than w'as done by the scrape of my bow. 

But my courage they warm— we must chase 
Such pitiful foes from our land ! 

They have broken my fiddle — ’tis well — in its place, 
The musket I’ll grasp iu my band ! 

** And the friends whom I quit — a long list— 

If I perish some day will recall, 

That the barbarous hordes I refused to assist 
Ii^a dance o'er the wreck of our fall. 

Then come, my poor dog, honest beast ; 

]Mnncli away, never mind my despair. 

Here’s a morsel of c^ke for to-day, at the least, 

If to-morrow black bread be our fare." 

Tlic beautiful illustrations which embellish this 
volume, struck off from tlie plates prepared for the 
illustrated Paris edition, by Perrotiu (which is f//ef 
edition of the poet’s works), and the handsome style 
in which it has been published, makes the book very 
attractive. It will be best appreciated by those who 
best understand Beranger and his position, social, 
poetical, and political, and who can enjoy liis humour 
and pathos in the original as well as in the transla- 
tion. To others it is an introduction to a man of 
great and peculiar genius, which ought to be followed 
up by an acquaintance with his works in their 
j vernacular. 

INSTINCT IN A BIUD. 

Once when travelling in Tennesee, Wilson was 
struck with the manner in which the habits of the 
pennated grouse are adapted to its residence on dry, 
sandy plains. — One of them was kept there in a cage, 
having been caught alive in a trap. It was observed that 
the bird never drank, and seemed rather to avoid the 
water ; but a few drops one day falling upon the cage, 
and trickling down the bars, the bird drank them 
with great dexterity, and an eagerness that showed she 
was suffering with thirst. The experiment was then 
made whether she would drink under other cir- 
cumstances, and though she lived entirely on dry 
Indian corn, the cup of water in the cage was for a 
whole week nntasted and untouched ; but the moment 
water was sprinkled on the bars, she drank it eagerly 
as before. It occurred to him at once, that in the | 
natural haunts of the bird, the only water it could i 
procure was from Ue drops of rain and dew* | 
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YEW TREES. 

It is strange but no less true, that the origin of 
some of the most widely extended customs is often 
enveloped in the deepest obscurity. Not the least 
remarkable of these is the practice of planting Yew 
Trees in localities devoted to the burial of the dead. 

The custom appears to have been coeval with, if 
not prior to, the erection of churches themselves. It 
prevailed in Gaul, previous to the Roman invasion; 
and there are well-attested instances of trees in exist- 
ence in this country, eight, ten, and twelve centuries 
old. There are several specimens in Kent of great 
size and antiquity; some of which, though still crowned 
with their chaplets of verdure, have become completely 
cavernous, the outward trunks being full of per- 
pendicular interstices, the tree being sustained by a 
cluster of columnar supports, instead of its original 
wood. The churchyard of Upper Hardres, Kent, 
contains two very ancient yews ; one of them, however, 
was nearly destroyed by the memorable November 
gale some years since ; its companion measures twenty- 
one feet in girth, three feet above the soil. 

Brabourne churchyard, in the same county, once 
contained, on the authority of Evelyn, a "yew tree, 
fifty-eight feet in circumference; the tree has long 
since disappeared. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
tliat both Mrs. Somerville, and Humboldt, in their 
descriptions of the vegetable world, represent this 
tree as in actual existence. The latter writer, who 
quotes from Dccaudollc, assigns to this identical 
specimen, the Tams baccatcf, an antiquity of thirty 
centuries. The age of trees has been a subject of 
much curious inquiry and speculation. Pliny speaks 
of a cypress which was planted at the foundation of 
Rome, and fell through neglect in the last year of 
the reign of the Emperor Nero. Ancient writers 
record the celebrated Lydian plane-tree, which Xerxes 
decorated with ornaments ; and the ash at Ephesus, 
venerated by the Greeks. 

The Banyan, Ficus Indica, attains an immense age, 
and as a particular specimen, we may refer to the 
saci*ed Banyan of Ceylon. 

Yew trees, however, us individuals, arc undoubtedly 
the most ancient trees of Europe. The Scotch yew 
of Eortingal was estimated to be from twenty-five to 
twenty-six centuries old, and those at Ripon, in York- 
shire, and at Crowhurst in Sussex, ranged from twelve 
to fourteen centuries. Stouting churchyard contains 
a yew tree which, at four feet from the ground, 
measures twenty feet in circumference. In Monk's 
Horton churchyard there is a tree seventeen feet six 
inches in girth ; averaging the same from five to ten 
feet high. There is also a fine specimen in EUiam 
churchyard. 

Eulichen records a yew at Grassford, North 
Wales, fourteen hundred years old, and in girth, 
fifty-two feet, below the branches ; and another tree 
in Derbyshire, is estimated to be two thousand one 
hundred years in age. The auUior of ** Physical 
Geography” refers to a tree in Senegal, the Baobab, 
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which from the number of its concentric rings is 
mdeulated to be five thousand one hundred and fifty 
years old. Humboldt, however, throws some doubta 
upon the correctness of this mode of reckoning; 
still, in his ” Aspects of Nature^” in a discussion 
on the longevity of trees, he assigns to Michel 
Montagne the merit of bdng the first vegetable 
physiologist who noticed the relation of the annual 
rings to the duration of the tree. Malpighi also called 
attention to the same subject subsequent to 
Montagne. The longevity of the yew-tree is un- 
doubted, and there are few, if any, species pf the 
vegetable world which can equal it; lienoe, perhaps 
as a type of immortality, wc may imagine why it 
has been planted near religious houses, and in 
the receptacles for the dead; It has been a generally 
prevalent opinion, however, that the cultivation of 
this tree was enoouraged for the purpose of supplying 
the English yeomanry and archers with bow-staves ; 
and that, for greater security and protection, it was 
planted in ohurcliyards. 

From the existence of many statutes on the 
subject, considerable importance was undoubtedly 
attached to the means for obtaining a constant supply 
of yew bow-staves. The attention of tlie legislature 
was actively engaged respecting tbc importation of 
these articles from the continent ; although we have 
proofs that there were considerable forests of yew in 
Sussex, Buckinghamshire, Westmoreland, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland, where vast quantities of the wood 
have been found in a fossil state. By one of those 
absurd restrictions too, by which commerce was 
sought to be regulated in former times, a certain 
price was placed upon bow-staves, beyond which the 
owners were not flowed to sell them ; and as if to 
increase the difiBculties with which the ancient 
merchant had to contend, he was compelled to pay a 
sort of tax, towards the defences of the country, by 
supplying so many staves for every butt of bourdeaux 
or sherry that he imported. He was also obliged to 
import four staves of yew for eveiy ton of goods 
shipped from places where these axiicles were pro- 
curable. 

Although the practice of planting yew-trees in 
churchyards has been generally prevalent, we should 
rather trace the custom to superstitious ideas or to 
religious feelings, such as dictated the planting of 
cypresses in the cemeteries of the East. 

The yew was a sacred plant among many nations. 
It had a supposed efficiency in keeping off evil spirits. 
As an evergreen it was a symbol of immortality, and 
consequently was not inaptly planted near the 
sepulchres of the dead. Even now, evergreens are 
borne at processions in some parts of England, and, as 
a type of hope and of eternity, a green sprig or branch 
is thrown into the grave. 

Oil Palm Sunday, branches of the yew are often 
displayed instead of the palm, and Gaxton in his 
“Directions for keeping Feasts all the Year,” is 
decisive upon thb point, alleging, that as we liave not 
the olive for on eveigreen, the yew is substituted in 
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its stead. There is something in the dark foliage 
of the yew, its perennial green, and the majestic 
moumfolness of its appearance, that especially 
befits it to illustrate the resting-places of the dead, 
and in the earlier ages of society, among a rude 
people, prone more to cherish appeals to the imagi- 
nation than to the reason, and whose very religion 
was made up of passionate expressions, and imposing 
ceremonies, who selected the gloom of primeval 
forests for their temples, and worshipped their deities 
in mystery and seclusion, — ^this feeling would survive 
after the occasion that awakened it was gone. The 
Celt, or Teuton, when he, had become a Christian 
convert,'* would dwell with fondness on the super- 
stitions of his race ; and as some of the early pro- 
pagators of Christianity conformed to many innocent 
customs which fell in with the feelings of their 
disciples, perhaps this planting of the yew-tree by 
the remains of the dead was part of their traditional 
practice. If a superstition, its beauty and its grace- 
fulness go far to excuse it, and we trust it may long 
survive many others of more equivocal character, 
engrafted at an early age upon our religious obser- 
vances. 

The planting of the yew as a scpulohral emblem 
may also be derived from the liomans, since Statius 
has recorded the fact that his countrymen carried 
garlands of this tree in funeral processions. At | 
Sparta, soldiers who fell in battle, and women who 
died in childbed, were at their interment honoured 
according to the laws of Lycurgus, with a procession 
of green boughs. Thus was there ever something 
touching, though fantastic in these ancient ceremonies. 

“The Greeks,” as Philipot informs us, “strewed 
flowers over the urns and repositories of their dead, 
and adorned them with ribands, as they did the urn 
of Philopmmen; but they more particularly aifccted 
the scattering of myrtle and amaranlhus, as the 
liomans did that of the rose. Both these nations, 
however, concurred in the similar composition of the 
funeral pile, which was furnished and made up of 
rosemary, larynx, yew, cypress, and fir, wherein it is 
probable was couched some tacit liint of their sur- 
viving hopes, and in which mysterious hieroglyphics, 
as being trees wliich were perpetually verdant, were 
wrapped up the secret inferences of future resur- 
rection.” 

Perhaps the wood of the^ij*"^ might also have been 
used for coffins, as the Athenians, according to^ 
Thucidydes, were accustomed, when burying their 
heroes, to employ cypress wood for the same purpose. 

There is something deeply significant in the various 
uses to which the yew-tree has been dedicated. 
Now, as the emblem of mourning or immortality, 
holding its tenancy for ages in the burial places of 
our forefathers, as generation after generation sported 
around it in childhood, grew up to maturity, and at 
last slept beneath its shade ; now, in the gardens of the 
ancient English gentry, in the quaint forms of goblins, 
monsters, and “ paynins bold ” presiding in gloomy 
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and neat clipped parterres; nay, even this practice 
may have been derived from our Roman conquerors. 
Whenever they planted a garden, they set up a god, 
and the Termini of their boundaries, or the Friapi or 
Hermi of their pleasure grounds, may after all have 
been the prototypes of those fantastic guardians of 
yew, or box, which seemed to watch in silence and 
precision over the destinies of the vegetable world. 
That world has indeed run somewhat wild, and quite 
outgrown them. 

Opposed as our modern ideas may be to this 
monster peopling of our gardens, with pyramids, 
giants, birds, and dragons, we cannot look otherwise 
but kindly on these sports of the imagination. 
Though vestiges of the olden times, and types of an 
era of much mental darkness, they can never be 
without their interest to succeeding generations. 
Like the fossil remains of a former world, though 
they may appear at first sight to be but so many 
monstrosities, gentler reflections will recall something, 
even in the days of old, akin to what is graceful and , 
beautiful still. They had human hearts, these said ! 
rough forefathers, gentle affections too, that then as 
now haunted the groves ; love found its trysting-placc, 
or mused upon its day-dream, beneath the seclusion of i 
these garden deities, what time the Norman twanged | 
his bow in the New Forest, or ilie startled deer | 
glanced in light and shadow through the glades of 
Sherwood. 

In spile of the innovations of the modern landscape 
gardener, who measures liis skill by his power of 
optical deception, and thinks lie has achieved aii 
intellectual triumph wlien, by the appcai-ance of a 
lawn of boundless extent, he tempts you to stumble 
over a ha ha fence into a grassy moat, there arc still 
many grounds kept up in the old-fashioned style. | 

Castles and antiquated halls, nay old trees too, call i 
us back to the past, and in spite of the stern realties 
of which history is ever reminding us, that past 
always appears to us like a distant landscape, which, 
however barren and uninteresting on actual survey, 
is invested through the distance with a thousand 
beautiful hues and shadows. A fairy-like haze lies , 
over it; tradition, like twilight, has its forms of 
I illusion, its deepening gloom and darkness, streaked ' 
at times with gleams that shed back from the blue ! 
infinite of the past a lliousaud spells. 

Virgil has sung of tlic “ broad spreading beech,” 
Gray has recorded the yew-tree in his “Elegy,” I 
and in the ancient Britisli laws, the yew denomi- j 
nated “sacred” in all lists of trees, was computed ! 
to far exceed the oak itself in value. Much is it 
to be regretted that its beautiful wood is not more 
employed for furniture, and articles of domestic use. 
There is no indigenous tree, and few foreign ones, 
more excellent in grain or colour, and few which so 
readily conform to the direction of the turner’s gouge. 

It is to be lamented, too, that this tree is not more 
generally planted, and unless the ancient practice be 
revived, another age or two must sec not only our 
churchyards, but our gardens, deprived of all successoi's 
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of this stately and venerable associate of the oak and 
the holly. As a tree, too, it has its 'individual 
interest, its early English recollections, and although 
from its boughs were fushipned the weapons that sped 
the sliofts fatal to three kings of England, Harold, 
Rufus, and Coeur de Lion, it armed the prowess which 
raised the shout of victory on the memorable plains of 
Cressy, Agincourt, and Elodden. 

The days of English archery arc gone. Erom the 
reign of Elizabeth this pursuit ceased to be aught but 
a pastime, and the practice only remains to vary the 
sports of our boyish days, or to grace the festivities 
of some rural fete. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OE SIR THO*. MORE. 

IIBELLUS A MARGAHETA MORE, QUINDECIM ANNOS 
NATA, CUELSEIiE INCErTVS. 

** Nulla dies sine linea." 

Chelsea, June 18. 

... On asking Mr. Gunnel to what use I s'* put 
this fayr libellus, he did suggest my making it a kindc 
of family register, wherein to note y® more important 
of our domestick passages, whether of joy or griefc — 
my father’s jouruics and absences — the visits of learned 
men, theire notable sayings, etc. “ You arc smart at 
the pen, Mistress Margaret,” he was pleased to say ; 
” and I woulde humblie advise your journalling in y® 
same fearless manner in the wbicli you framed that 
letter which soe well pleased the Rishop of Exeter, 
that lie sent you a Portugal piece. ’Twill be well <o 
write it in English, which *tis expedient for you not 
altogether to negleckt, even for the more honourable 
Latin.” 

Metliiuks I am close upon womanhood. ...” Hum- 
blie advise,” quotlia ! to me, that hath so oft humblie 
sued for his pardon, and sometimes in vayn ! 

’Tis well to make trial of Gouellus his ” humble” 
advice: albeit, our daylie course is so metliodicall, 
that ’twill afford scant subject for y® pen — Fifam cun- 
tinet ma dies. 


... As I traced y® last word, melboughte I beard 
y® well-known tones of Erasmus his pleasant voyce ; 
and, looking forthe of my lattice, did indeede bcholdc 
the deare little man coming up fnnu y® river side 
with my father, who, because of y® heat, liad given 
his cloak to a tall stripling behind him to bear. 
I flew up stairs, to advertise mother, who was half in 
and half out of her grogram gowm, and who stayed me 
to clasp her owches ; so that, by y® time I had fol- 
' lowed her down stairs, we founde ’em alreadio in y® 
hall. 

I So soon as I had kissed their hands, and obtayned 
; their blessings, the tall lad stept forthe, and wlio s** 

! he be but William Roper, returned from my father’s 
! errand over-seas ! He hath grown hugelie, and looks 
mannish ; but his manners arc worsened instcade of 
bettered by forayn travell; for, insteade of his old 
franknessc, he hung upon hand till father bade him 


come forward ; and then, as he went liis rounds, kiss- 
ing one after another, stopt short when he came to 
me, twice made as though he would have saluted me, 
and tiicn held back, making me lookc so stupid, that 
I o'* have boxed his ears for his puyns. ’Spcciallic as 
father burst out a-laughing, and cried, “The third 
time ’s lucky !” 

After supper, we took dcarc Erasmus entirely over 
y® house, in a kind of family procession, e’en from 
the buttery and scalding-house to our own deare Aca- 
demia, with its cool green curtain flapping in y® even- 
ing breeze, and blowing aside, as though on purpose 
to give a glimpse of y® clcare-shining Thames! 
Erasmus noted and admired the stone jar, placed by 
Mercy Giggs on y® tablc^ full df blue and yellow irises, 
scarlet tiger-lilies, dog-roses, honeysuckles, moonwort, 
and herb-trinity ; and alsoc our various desks, cache 
in its own little retirement, — mine own, in spcciall, so 
pleasantly situate ! He protested, with cveric sem- 
blance of sincerity, be liad never secnc so pretty an 
academy. I should think not, indeede ! Bess, 
Daisy, and I, arc of opinion, that there is not likelie 
to be such another in y® world. He glanced, too, at 
y® books on our desks ; Bessy’s being Livy ; Daisy’s, 
Sallust; and mine, St. Augustine, with father’s marks 
where I was to read, and where desist. He toldc 
Erasmus, laying his hand fondlic on my head, “ Here 
is one who knows what is implied in the word Irust ” 
Dear father, well I may I He added, “ there was no 
law against laughing in Ats academia, for that his girls 
knew how to be merry and wise.” 

Erom the house to the new building, the chapel 
and gallery, and tbciice to visitt all the dumb kiude, 
from the great Jiorned owls to Cccy’s pet dormice. 
Erasmus was amused at some of theire names, and 
doubted whether Dun Seotus and the venerable Bede 
would have thoughte themselves complimented in 
being mode name-Mlicrs to a couple of owls ; though 
he admitted that Argus and Juno were geode cogno- 
mens for peacocks. AVill Roper hath broughte 
mother a pretty little forayn animal called a marmot, 
but she sayd she liad noc lime for such-like play- 
things, and bade him give it to Lis little wife. 
Melhinks, 1 being neare sixteen and he close upou 
twenty, wc arc too old for those childish names now, 
nor am I much flattered at a present not intended for 
me ; however, I shall be kind to the little creature, 
and, perhaps, grow fond of it, as ’tis both hormlcsse 
and diverting. 

To return, liowbcit, to Erasmus; Cccy, who had hold 
of his gown, and had alreadic, tliixmgh his familiar 
kindnesse and hor own childish hcedlessness, some- 
what Iransgrest bounds, began now in her mirlhe to 
fabricate a dialogue, she pretended to have overhearde, 
between Argus and Juno as they stoode pcarcht on a 
stone parapet. Erasmus was entertayned with her 
garrulitie for a wliile, but at length gentlie cheekt 
her, with “ Love y® truth, little mayd, Jove y® truth, 
or, if thou licst, let it be witli a circumstauce,” a 
qualification which made mother store and father 
laugh. 
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I SbjQi Erasmufl^ " tliere is no barm in a fabella, 
I ajpolq^o^orpanbola^solongasitsch be dif- 

tinctiie recognised for snob, but contrariwise^ much 
goode ; and jr* same hath been sanotioaed, not on]/ hj 
/* wiser heads of Greece and Eome, but by our deare 
Lord himself. Therefore, Gedlle, whom I love 
exceedinglie, be not abash^ child, at my reproof, for 
thy dialogue between the two peacocks was inno^nt 
no less than ingenious, till thou wouldst have insisted 
that they, in sooth, sayd something like what thou 
didst invent. Therein thou didst violence to y* 
truth, which St. Paul hath typified by a girdle, to be 
worn next the heart, and that not oidy confineth 
within due limits but addeth strength. So now be 
friends ; wert thou more than eleven and I no priest, 
thou shouldst be my little wife, and dam my hose, 
and make me sweet marchpane, such as thou and I 
love. But, oh ! this pretty Chelsea ! What daisies ! 
what buttercups! what jovioll swarms of gnats! 
The countiy all about is os nice and flat as latter- 
dam.*’ 

Anon, we sit down to rest and talk in the 
pavillion. 

Sayth Erasmus to my father, “ I marvel you have 
never entered into the king’s service iu some puhlick 
capacitie, wherein your learning and knowledge, botlie 
of men and things, would not onlie serve your own 
interest, but that of your friends and y* puhlick.” 

Father smiled and made answer, ” I am better and 
happier as I am. As for my friends, 1 alreadie do 
for them alle 1 can, see as they can, hardlie consider 
me in their debt; and, for myself, y« yielding to 
theire solicitations that 1 w** putt myself forward for 
the benefit of the world in generall, be like 
priuting a book at request of friends, that y* puhlick 
may be charmed with what, in fact, it values at a 
doit. The cardinall offered me a pension, as retaining 
fee to the king a little wliilc back, but 1 toldc him 1 
did not care to be a mathematical point, to have 
position without magnitude. 

Erasmus laught and sayd, ” Iwoulde not have you 
y« slave of aiiie king ; howbeit, you mighto assist him 
and be useful to him.” 

" The change of the word,” say tli father, ** does not 
alter the matter; I shoulde le a slave, as corapletely as 
if 1 had a collar rounde ray neck.” 

”But would not increased usefulnesse,” says 
Erasmus, "make you hazier P” 

" Happier ?” says father, somewhat heating ; " hqw 
can that be compassed in a way so abiiorreiit to my 
genius P At present, 1 live as I will, to which very 
few courtiers can pretend. Half-a-dozen blue-coated 
serving-men answer my turn in the house, garden, 
field, and on the river : 1 have a few strong horses 
for work, none for show, plenty of plain food for a 
healthy family, and enou^, with a hearty welcome, 
for a Boove of guests that are not dainty. The lengthe 
of my wife’s train infringeth not the statute ; and, 
for myself, I soe hate bravery, that my motto is, *Of 
those whom you see in soai^, not one is happy.’ 

1 have a regi^ profisssion, which supports my house, 


and enables me to promote peace and justice ; I have 
leisure to> chat with my wife, and sport with my 
children; I have hours for devotioi^ and hours for 
philosophie and y* liberall arts, which are absolutelie 
medicioaU to me, as antidotes to y* sbaipe but con- 
tracted habitts of mind engendered by y* law. If 
there be auicthing in a court life which cau compensate 
for y* losse of anie of these blessings, deare Desklerias, 
pray tell me what it is, for 1 confesse 1 know not.” 

" You are a comicoll genius,” says Erasmus. 

"As for you,” retortfed father, " you are at your 
olde trick of arguing on y* wrong side, as you did y« 
firstc time we mett. Nay, don’t we know you can 
declaime backward and forwarde on the same argu- 
ment, as you did on y* Venetian war P” 

Erasmus smiled quietlie, and sayd, " What coiilde 
1 do ? The pope changed his holy mind.” Whereat 
father smiled too. 

" Wliat nonsense you learned men sometimes talk !” 
pursues father. "1 — wanted at court, quotha! 
Fancy a dozen starving men with one roasted pig 
bctweenc them ; — do you think they would be really 
glad to see a thirteenth come up, with an eye to a 
small piece of y* crackling P No ; believe me, there 
is none that courtiers arc more sinccrelie respectfull 
to than the man who avows he hath no intention of 
attempting to go shares; and e’en him they care 
mighty little about, for ilicy love none with true ten- 
demesse save themselves.” 

" We shall see you at court yet,” says Erasmus. 

Sayth father, " Then I will tell you in what guise. 
With a fool-cap and bells. Pish ! I won’t aggravate 
you, churchman as you are, by alluding to the bless- 
ings 1 have which you have not ; and I trow there is 
as much danger in taking you for serious when you 
are onlie playful and ironioall as if you were Plato 
himself.” 

Sayth Erasmus, after some minutes’ silence, "1 
know full wdl that you holde Plato, in manie instances, 
to be sporting when 1 accept him in very deed and 
truth. Speculating he often was; as a brightc, pure 
flame must needs be struggling up, and, if it findetli 
no direct vent, come forthc of y* oven’s month. He 
was like a man shut into a vault, running hither and 
thither, with his poor, flickering taper, agonizing to j 
get forthc, and holding himself iu readinesse to make 
a spring forward the moment a door s*' open. But it 
never did. ‘Not manie wise are called.’ He hod 
clomb a hill in y« darke, and stoode calling to his 
companions below, ‘ Come on, come on ! tliis way lies 
y* east ; I am aviscd we shall see the sun rise anon.’ 
But they never did. What a Christian he woulde have 
mode ! Ah ! he is one now. He and Socrates — ^the 
veil long removed from their eyes— are sitting at 
Jesus’ feet. Sanctc Socrates, ora pro nobis !” 

Bessie and I exchanged glances at this so strange 
ejacnlation; but y* subjeckt was of sucli interest^ 
that we listened with deep attention to what followed. 

Sayth father, " Whethn Soerates were what Plato 
painted him in his dialogues, is with me a great 
matter of doubte ; but it is not of moment. When 
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so many contemporaries ooulde distinguishe y* fanci* 
fulle from y* fietitious, Plato's object ooulde never 
have beene to deceive. There is something higher in 
art than gross imitation. He who attempteth it is 
always the leaste successful! ; and his failure hath the 
odium of a discovered lie ; whereas^ to give an avow- 
edlie fabulous narrative a consistence witfiin itselfe 
which permitts y* reader to be« for y* time, volun- j 
tarilie deceived, is as artfulle as it is allowable. Were 
I to construct a tale, I woulde, as you sayd to Cecy, 
lie with a circumstance, but shoulde consider it noe 
compliment to have my uuicoms and hippogriffs taken 
for live animals. Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
magis tamen arnica veritas. Now, Plato had a much 
higher aim than to give a veiy pattern of Socrates 
his snub nose. He wanted a peg to hang his thoughts 
upon—” 

*'A peg? A statue by Phidias,” interrupts 
Erasmus. 

“ A statue by Phidias, to clothe in y* most beau- 
tiful drapery,” sayth father; “no matter that y« 
drapery was his own, he wanted to show it to the 
best advantage, and to y honour rather tlian pre- 
judice of the statue. And, having clothed y* same, 
he got a spark of Prometheus his fire, and made the 
aforesayd statue walk and talk to the glory of gods 
and men, and sate himself quietlie down in a comer. 
By the way, Desiderius, why shouldst thou notj 
submitt thy subtletie to the rules of a colloquy ? Set 
Eckitts and Martm Luther by the ears ! Ha ! man, 
what sport ! Heavens ! if I were to compound a tale 
or a dialogue, wliat crotches and quips of mine own 
woulde 1 not putt into my puppets’ mouths! and 
then have out my laugh behind my vizard, as when 
we used to act burlesques before Cardinall Morton. 
What rare sporte we had, one Christmas, with a 
mummery we called the ' Triall of Feasting !’ Dinner 
and Supper were broughte up before my Lord Chief 
Justice, charged with murder. Tlieire accomplices 
were Plum-pudding, Mince-pye, Surfeit, Drunkenness, 
and suchlike. Being condemned to hang by y neck, 
j I, who was Supper, stuft out witli 1 cannot tell you 
I how manie pillows, began to call lustilie for a con- 
fessor ; and, on his stepping forthe, commenct a list 
of all y* fitts, convulsions, spasms, payns in y head, 
and so forthe, I had inflicted on this one and t’ other. 
‘Alas! good father,’ says I, ‘King John layd his 
death at my door indeede, there’s scarce a royall 
or noble house that bath not a charge agaynst me ; 
and I’m sorelie afrayd’ (giving a poke at a fat priest 
that sate at my lord caidinall’s elbow) ‘1 shall have 
the death of that holy man to answer for.’ ” 

Erasmus laughed, and sayd, ‘‘Did I ever tell you 
of the retort of Willibald PirkheimerP A monk, 
hearing him praise me somewhat lavishly to another, 
could not av(^ expressing by his looks great disgust 
and dissatisfaction ; and, on being askt whence they 
arose* confest he not, with patience, heare y com- 
mendation of a man soe notoriously fond of eating 
fowls. ‘Does he steal them?’ says Pirkheimer. 
‘Surely no,’ says y monL ‘Why, then,’ quoth 


Willibald, ‘I know of a fox who is ten times the 
greater rogue ; for, look yon, he helps himself to many 
a fat hen from my roost without ever offering to pay 
me. But tell roe now, dear father, is it then a sin to 
eat fowls ?* ‘ Most assuredlie it is,’ says the monk, ‘ ii 
you indulge in them to gluttony.’ * Ah ! if, if !’ quoth 
Pirkheimer. ‘ If stands stiff, as the Lacedemonians 
told Philip of Macedon ; and ’tis not by eating bread 
' alone, my dear father, you have acquired that huge 
paunch of yours. I fancy, if all the fat fowls that 
have gone into it coulde raise theire voices and cackle 
at once, they woulde make noise enow to drown y 
drums and trumpets of an army.* Well may Luther 
say,” continued Erasmus, laughing, “that theire 
fasting is easier to them than our eating to us ; seeing 
that every man Jack of them hath to his evening meal 
two quarts of beer, a quart of wine, and as manie as 
he can eat of spice cakes, the better to relish his 
drink. While 1 . . . *tis true my stomach is Lutheran, 
but my heart is Catholic ; that 's as heaven made me, 
and I’ll be judged by you alle, whether 1 am not as 
thin as a weasel.” 

*T\vas now growing dusk, and Cecy’s tamo l^rcs 
were just beginning to be on y alert, skipping across 
our path, as we returned towards the house, jumping 
over one another, and raysing ’cmselves on theire 
hind legs to solicitt our notice. Erasmus was amused 
at theire gambols, and at our making them beg for 
vine-tendrils ; and father told him there was hardlie 
a member of y* householde who had not a dumb pet 
of some sort. “ 1 encourage the taste in them,” he 
sayd, “not onlie because it fosters humanitie and 
affords harmlesse recreation, but because it promotes 
habitts of forethought and regularitie. No child or 
servant of mine hath liberty to adopt a pet which he 
is too lazy or nice to attend to himself. A little man- 
agement may enable even a young gentlewoman to do 
this, without soyling her hands; and to neglocxt 
giving them proper food at proper times entnyls a 
disgrace of which cverie one of ’em w* be asliamcd. 
But, liark ! there is the vesper-bell.” 

jb we passed under a pear-tree, Erasmus told us, 
with much droUcrie, of a piece of boyish mischief of 
his, — ^the theft of some pears off a particular tree, the 
fruit of which the superior of his convent had meant 
to reserve to himself. One morning, Erasmus hod 
climbed the tree, and was feasting to his great content, 
when he was aware of the superior approaching to 
catch him in y fact ; soe, quicklie slid down to the 
gi^ound, and made off in y opposite direction, limping 
as he went. The malice of this act consisted in its 
being the counterfeit of the gait of a poor lame lay 
brother, who was, in fact, smartlie punisht for Erasmus 
bis misdeede. Our friend mentioned this with akiude 
of remorse, and observed to my father, — "Men laugh 
at the sins of young people and little children, as if 
they were little sins ; albeit, the robbery of an apple 
or cheny-orchard is as much a breaking of the eighth 
commandment as the stealing of a leg of mutton from 
a butcher’s stall, and ofttimes with far less excuse. 
Our Church tells us, indeede, of venial sins, such as 
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i He theft of an apple or a pin ; hut, I think,” (looking 
, hard at Ceoilie and Jack,) " even the youngest among 
us could tell how much sin and sorrow was brought 
iftto the world by stealing an apple.” 

At bedtime, Bess and I did agree in wishing that . 
alle learned men were as apt to unite pleasure with | 
profit in theire talk as Erasmus. There be some that I 
can write after fashion of Paul, and others preach 
like unto Apollos ; but this, metliiuketh, is scattering 
seed by the wayside, like the great Sower. 


Tis singular, the love that Jack and Cecy have for 
one another ; it resembletli that of twins. Jack is 
not forward at his booke ; on y^ other hand, he hath 
a resolution of character which Cecy altogether 
wants. Last night, when Erasmus spake of children’s 
sins, 1 observed her squeeze Jack’s hand with alle her 
mighte. 1 know what she was thinking of. Having 
bothe beene forbidden to approach a favourite part of 
y* river bank wliicli had given way from too much 
use, one or y® otlier of ’em transgressed, as was 
proven by y® smalle footprints in y® mud, as well as by 
a nosegay of flowers, tliat grow not, save by the river ; | 
to ^it, purple loose-strife, crcam-and-codlins, scorpion- 1 
grass, water plantain, and the like. Ncitlucr of ’em 
woulde confesse, and Jack was, therefore, sentenced 
to be whipt. As lie walked off with Mr. Drew, I 
observed Cecy turn soe pale, that I wliispered father 
I was certayn she was guilty. He made answer, 
" Never mind, we cannot beat a girl, and Hwill 
answer y® same purpose; in flogging him we flog 
both,” Jack bore the first e stripe or two, t suppose, 
well enow, but at leegthe we hearde him cry out, on 
whicli Cecy coulde not forbeare to doe y® same, and 
then stopt bothe her cars. I expected cverie moment 
to heare her say, " Father, ’twas I ; ” but no, she had 
not courage for that ; onlie, when Jack came forthc 
all smirked with tears, 'she put her arm aboute Jiis neck, 
and they walked off together into ilie nutteiy. Since 
that hour, she hath beene more devoted to him than 
ever, if possible ; and he, boy-like, finds satisfaction ' 
in making licr his little slave. But the beauty lay in 
my father’s improvement of y® circumstance. Taking 
Cecy on his knee that evening, (for slie w’as not 
ostensiblie in disgrace,) he beganne to talk of atone- 
ment and mediation for sin, and who it was that bare 
our sins for us on the tree. ’Tis thus he turns y* 
daylic accidents of our quiet lives into lessons of deepe 
import, not pcdanticalli^ delivered, cx cathedra, but 
welling forthe frpm a full and fresh mind. 

This mom I had risen before dawn, being minded 
to meditate on snndric matters before Bess was up 
and doing, she being given to much talk during her 
dressing, and made my way to y® pavillion, where, 
methought, I s** be quiet enow; but beholde! father 
and Erasmus were there before me, in fluent and 
cameste discourse. I W* have withdrawne, but father, 
without interrupting his sentence, puts his arm rounde 
me and draweth me to liim, soe there 1 sit, my head 
on ’s shoulder, and mine eyes on Erasmus his ^e. 

From much they spake^ and other much 1 guessed, 


they had beene conversing y® present state of y® 
Church, and how much it needed renovation. 

Erasmus sayd, y® vices of y* Clei^ and ignorance 
of y® vulgar had now come to a poynt, at the which, 
a remedie must be founde, or y® whole fabric w^ falle 
to pieces. 

— Sa^d, the revival of learning seemed appoynted 
by heaven for some greatc purpose, ’twas difficulte to 
say how greate. 

—Spake of y® now art of printing, and its possible 
consequents. 

— Of y® active and fertile minds at present tumii^ 
up new ground and ferreting out old abases. 

— Of the abuse of monachism, and of y® evil lives 
of convcntualls. In special, of y® fanaticism' and 
hypocrisie of y® Dominicans. 

Considered y® cvills of y® times such, as that 
socictie must shortlic, by a vigorous effort, shake 
’em off. 

Wondered at y® patience of the laiiie for soe manic 
generations, but thoughtc ’em now waking from 1 heirc 
! sleepe. The people had of late beganne to know theire 
physickall power, and to chafe at y® weighte of theire 
yoke. 

Thoughte the doctrine of indulgences altogether 
bad and false. 

Father sayd, that y® graduullic incrcast severitie of 
Church discipline concerning minor offences had be- 
come such as to render indulgences >® needfulle 
remedie for burthens too hcavic to be borne. — Con- 
demned a Draconic code, that visitted even sins of 
discipline with y® extrcani penal tic. — Quoted how ill 
such excessive severitie answered in our owne land, 
with regard to y® civill law; twenty thieves oft 
hanging together on y® same gibbet, yet robberio noc 
whit abated. 

Othermuch to same purport, y® which, if alle set 
downe, woulde too soonc fill my libellus. At length, 
nnwillinglie brake off, when the boll rang us to matins. 

At breakfaste, William and Rupert M ere earnesle 
with my father to let ’em row him to Westminster, 
which he was disinclined to, as he was for more speede, 
and had promised Erasmus an earlie caste to Lambeth ; 
howbeit, he consented that they s’* pull us up to 
Putney in y® evening, and William s'* Lave y® stroke- 
oar. Erasmus sayd, lie must thank ye archbishop for 
his present of a horse ; " tho’ I’m full fame,” he ob- 
served, ” to believe it a changeling. He is idle and 
gluttonish, as thin as a wasp, and as ugly as sin. 
Such a horse, and such a rider !” 

In the evening. Will and Rupert had made ’emselvcs 
spruce enow, with nosegays and ribbons, and we tooke 
water bravelic ;— John Harris in y® stem, playing the 
recorder. We had y* six-oared barge; and when 
Rupert Allington was tired of pulling, Mr. Clement 
tooke Ills oar; and when ^ wearied, John Harris 
gave over playing y« pipe; but William and Mr. 
Gunnel never flagged. 

Erasmus was full of bis visitt to y® archbishop, 
who, as nsuall, I think, had given him some money* 
”We sate down two hundred to tabl^” sayth he; 
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*'(here was fish, flesh, and fowl; but Wareham onlie 
played with his knife, and drank noe wine. He was 
very cheerfulle <uid accessible; he knows not what 
pride is ; and yet, of how much mighte he be proude ! 
What genius! what erudition! what kindnesse and 
modesty! From Wareham, who e^er departed in 
sorrow P” 

Landing at Fulham, we had a brave ramble thro* 
y* meadows. Erasmus, noting y* poor cliildren a 
gathering y* dandelion nulk-fliistle for the herb- 
market, was avised to speak of forayn hcrbes and 
theire uses, bothe for food and medicine. 

“For me,” says father, “there is manie a plant 
£ entcrtayn in ray garden and paddock which y* 
fastidious woulde cast forthe. I like to teache my 
children y* uses of common things— to know, for 
instance, y* uses of y* flowers and weeds that grow 
in our fields and hedges. Manie a poor knave’s 
pottage woulde be improved, if he were skilled in y* 
properties of y* burdock and purple orchis, lady’s- 
smock, brook-lime, and old man’s pepper. The roots 
of wild succory and water arrow-head mighte agree- 
ablie change his Lenten diet; and glasswort afford 
him a pickle for his mouthfulle of salt-meat. Then, 
there are cresses and wood-sorrel to his breakfast, 
and salep for his hot evening mess. For his medicine, 
there is herb-twopence, that will cure a hundred ills ; 
camomile, to lull a raging tooth; and the juice of 
buttercup to cleare his licad by sneezing. Vervain 
cureth ague ; and crowfoot affords y^ leastc painfullc 
of blisters. St. Anthony’s turnip is an emciic ; goose- 
grass sweetens the blood ; woodruffc is good for the 
liver; and bind-weed hath nigh as much virtue as 
y® forayn scammony. Pimpernel promoteth laughter ; 
and poppy, sleep : thyme giveth pleasant dreams ; and 
an ashen branch drives evil-spirits from yc pillow. As 
for rosemarie, 1 lett it run alle over my garden walls, 
not onlie because my bees love it, but because His 
the herb sacred to remembrance, and, therefore, to 
friendship, whence a sprig of it hath a dumb language 
that maketli it y® chosen emblem at our funeral wakes, 
and in our buriall grounds. Howbeit, 1 am a school- 
boy prating in presence of his master, for here is 
John Clement at my elbow, who is the best botanist 
and herbalist of us all.” 

— Returning home, y® youths being warmed with 
rowing, and in high spiritts, did entcrtuyii themselves 
and us with manie jests and playings upon words, 
some of ’em forced enow, yet provocative of laughing. 
Afterwards, Mr. Gunnel proposed enigmas and curious 
questions. Among others, he woulde know which 
of y® famous women of Greece or Eome wc maidens 
w* resemble. Bess was for Comelic^ Daisy for Clclia, 
but 1 for Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, which 
William Roper deemed stupid enow, and thoughtc I 
mighte have found as good a daughter, that not 
died a maid. Saytli Erasmus, with his sweet, inex- 
pressible smile, “ Now 1 will tell you, lads and lasses, 
what manner of man I be, if 1 were not Erasmus. 

1 woulde step back some few years of my life, and be 
half-^ay ’twixt thirty and forty ; I would be pious 


and profounds enow for y ohqreh, albeit noe churoh* 
man; I woulde have a Uythq, atindng^ Engliah wifis, 
and half-a-dozen merrie girls and boys, an Eagjjah 
homestead, neither hall nor form, but betweene both ; 
neare enow to y® citio for convenience, bat away from 
its n6i8e. I woulde have a profession, {bat gave me 
some hours daylie of reguW bnainesaq, that a^ let 
men know my parts, and court me into pnbliek 
station, for which my taste made me rather withdraws. 
1 woulde have such a private independence, as a^ 
enable me to give and lend, rather than beg and 
borrow. I woulde encourage mirthe without buf- 
foonerie, ease without negligence; my habitt and 
table shonlde be simple, and for my looks I woulde be 
neither tall npr short, fat nor lean, rubicund nor 
sallow, but of a fayr skin with blue eyes, brownish 
beard, and a countenance engaging and attractive, soe 
that alle of my companie couldc not choose but love I 
me* I 

“ Why, then, you woulde be father liimselfe,” cries 
Cecy, clasping his arm in bothe her hands with a kind 
of rapture, and, indeede, y® portraiture was soe like, 
we coulde not but smile at y® resemblance. 

Arrived at y® landing, father protested he was 
wearie with his ramble, and, his foot slipping, he 
wrenched his ankle, and sate for an instante on a 
barrow, the winch one of y® men had left with his 
garden-tools, and before he o'* rise or cry out, 
William, laughing, rolled him np to y® house-door ; 
which, considering father’s weight, was much for a 
stripling to doe. Father sayd the same, and, laying 
his hand on Will’s shoulder with kindnesse, cried, 

" Bless thee, my boy, but I woulde not have thee 
overstrayned, like Biton and Clitobus.” 

( To be continued.) 

MALTA. 

BY A FBEKCnVAN. 

The islands of the Mediterranean present to the eye 
of the voyager as he floats past on some soft breezy 
day nearly every variety of natn^l scenery, — green 
valleys, cool forests and blue mountains, witli here 
and there, as if to increase the effect of the beautiful, 
naked and arid rocks. Gibraltar, which has been often 
described, partakes of the latter character, and we 
propose in the present paper to condense the obser- 
vations of a recent French traveller upon another 
rock in the same sea, not less remarkable for its 
physical peculiarities, the manners of its inhabitants, 
and the events of which it has been tlie theatre. As 
our title imports, we allude to Malta; and the 
remarks of a foreigner, upon what he heard and saw 
in the little British dependency, will perhaps possess 
more of piquancy and variety than could be expected 
from a native writer. 

This island was first taken possession of by the 
Pbcenicians 1519 years before the birth of Christ: 
they held it for 784 years, when the Greeks, who had 
founded one of their most important coUnues at 
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SjmoQi^ Uidmselyes masters of the Phoeniolan 
settlemenib to whieh the/ gave the name of MUia, 
beeanse of the deb'oious hone/ obtained there. 

the vara betveen CMhage and Bomoi the 
former pover took the island from the Gieek8« and 
vas aftervards in tarn driven oat by the Bomans, 
who lost it for a iirne^ but took permanent possession 
in the year 216 before Christ. Their domination 
lasted more than six centuries. In the year 58 of 
the Christian era, St. Paul, as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, was wrecked at Malta, and embraced 
the opportunity to make the troths of the gospel 
known to the natives. And it is interesting to know 
that the catacombs yet to be seen at Cita-Yecchia, 
and which have survived the assaults of the Vandals, 
Goths, and others, who succeeded the Bomans, are 
supposed to be places in which the early Christians 
devoted themselves to the practice of their religion. 

In the year 833, Malta fell into the pover of the 
Saracens. Two hundred years later it was annexed 
to Sicily, under the government of Eoger, youngest 
of the twelve sons of Tancred, who conquered it on 
their return from the Holy Land. In 1194, Heniy 
Yl. of Prance took Malta and Sicily from the 
Normans ; and afterwards, in 1226, Charles of Anjou 
subjugated the two islands, as part of the conquest of 
Naples. The Sicilian Vespers, on the 30th March, 
1283, put an end to the French dominion in Sicily, 
which, with Malta, was seized by Pedro of Airagon, 
and made a dependency of Spain for 246 years. A 
common fate appears to have attended the two islands, 
but in 1526 a career of glory and independence 
opened for the rock of Malta, which thenceforth 
ranked among the most memorable places of the 
earth. In that year the Kniglits Hospitallers estab- 
lished tlicmsclvcs upon the island. 

The Hospitallers was one among tho many half- 
military, half religious orders, which originated in the 
fervour and enthusiasm of the middle ages. On the 
expulsion of the knights from Bhodcs, they petitioned 
the emperor Charles Y. to cede to them the island of 
Malta, promising to repress the audacity of the 
African corsairs who then infested the Mediterranean. 
Pope Clement YII. supported their request, which 
was granted after four years’ delay ; one of the con- 
ditions being that they should present a falcon evciy 
year to tho viceroy of Sicily, in token of homage. 
During the 267 years Hmt they held possession of the 
island, the chief authonty was exercised by a suc- 
cession of twenty-eight grand masters, under one of 
whom, Jean de La Yalette, occurred the memorable 
siege of Malta by the Turks, of which it has been 
said that it only required a Homer to become as 
famous as that of Troy : never was human courage^ 
or hun^ vengeance, carried to a higher extreme. 

In June Napoleon stopped at Malta, on his 
way to Egypt with the French fleet, and asked per- 
misrion of Ae grand master, Ferdinand de Hompesch, 
to water the sbips. The request was refused, and 
the next day the French took possession of the island, 
and the power of the Hospitallers was at an end. 


( Some of the aged knights remained to die on the 
scene of their former triumph^ others followed 
Napoleon’s banner, and the greater nnmber disponed 
themselves over Europe. A few weeks afterwards, 
Malta was blockaded by Nelson. The result of this 
blockade is well known. The French garrison capi- 
tulated after having lost nearly one half of their 
number by disease and famine ; from which period 
the Maltese liave lived quietly under Eng^sh rule. 

Seen from a distance, Malta resembles a pedestal 
of white marble, brood oblong, slightly elevat^ above 
the surface of the waves, waiting as it were to receive 
some gigantic statue. On drawing nearer, the im- 
mense mass of stone assumes a deiinite outline, 
without losing any thing of its nakedness and angu- 
larity, and at length a city of wliite houses, without 
visible roofs or windows, appears as though excavated 
iu the glittering rock. The sun’s rays sparkle on 
the dazzling walls, whose upper lines cut tho deep 
blue sky with a distinctness that excites a stranger’s 
astonishment. The newly arrived traveller imagines 
himself approaching one of the often dreamed-of 
Eastern cities, and looks above the ramparts for the 
graceful and tapering stem of the palm-tree, an 
essential accessory ot every oriental landscape ; but 
not a tree is to be seen ; no tiut of spring relieves the 
dry and monotonous picture. After passing beneath 
some formidable batteries, you enter the port, and 
find yourself unexpectedly under the guns of several 
men of war, lying solemnly at anchqr. Scarcely have 
you recovered from the effect of this first surprise 
than a new one awaits you — a nautical joust. At 
the sight of tlic packet entcriug tho port, a hundred 
boats of elegpnt build and brilliant colours, manned 
by rowers in white vests, with scarlet girdles, put off 
from every part of the quays, and oliallcnging each 
other to speed, seem to fly along the water to the 
vessel, round which they are soon congregated. Then 
begins an uproar of which it is scarcely possible to 
give an idea. The swarthy boatmen, with Arab eyes 
and pointed teeth, utter the most extraordinary cries, 
quarrelling all the while in their vivacious yet guttural 
language, offering their services on every side, careless 
of the unsparing use of a rope’s end, and at last, in 
spite of opposition and Britannic gravity, cariy you 
off to the shore with bag and baggage. 

The quays are narrow, and to ascend to the city, 
rising in stages above your head, you are obliged to 
pass through a number of paved and vaulted posterns, 
to cross draw-bridges, and to mount the long stone 
stairs under a scorching sun ; where at every step you 
encounter a tall, pale, lean, stiff, red-coated Eofflish 
sentry, or a handsome Highlander with bare Tegs, 
pacing gravely up and down, musket on shoulder 
claymore on thigh. Every thing betokens the melan- 
choly and sombre fortress ; but, when on the platform, j 
you are again in a street full of life, animation, and 
gaiety. The spectacle which presents itself is perfectly I 
t/nig^ue. In all that surround you, you perceive the 
most singular medley of English luxury and Italian 
misery ; northern phl^, and southern vivacity. The 
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street is broad, etrai^bi^ and regular; the houses are 
all of the same height and oobar, with gay shops 
throws in here and there; and the payement is thronged 
with people. In this crowd the Maltese ladies, with 
their thickly plaited black mantillas, glowing eyes, 
dark hair, and Andalusian feet, elbow the starched 
English d^mes, who walk with downcast eyes, flaxen 
hair, and feet on which you might sleq) standing. 
Half-naked Sicilian sailcna, with every species of arms 
and uniform, Levanters in oriental costume, busy 
merchants, splendid equipages rolling past, magnifi- 
cent Arabian horses sb^ng their long manes as they 
gallop, beaux who strut and beggars who skulk, -^all are 
mingled, crowded and confused arounS you. The 
multitude speaks all languages. With the English 
hiss you hear the lively voice of a Erenchman ; and 
an Arab from Tunis discourses gravely by the side 
of an Italian who gesticulates. The shops are filled 
with merchandise from every country : tailors from 
London, perfumers from Paris, cafeOere from Greece, 
and porters from Smyrna live in mutual good under- 
standing in the Grande-Rue. Stately hotels, excellent 
in appearance and well kept, display their rival signs 
on all sides to the eyes of the traveller.. Life in 
Malta is easy, inexpensive, and carelessly elegant. 
A large number of young and rich English officers 
indemnify themselves there for their expatriation by 
all the enjoyments of luxury, and keep up the jovial 
customs which the knights, for their part, imported 
before them. A multitude of travellers arriving from 
every quarter of the globe, and obliged to sojourn in 
the island, either waiting for ships, or performing 
quarantine, create much stir at the liotels, and a great 
sale of all the little indulgences which compensate 
for privations and the ennui of a long voyage. An 
excellent course of geography and commerce might 
bo constructed by following carefully the conversations, 
often peculiarly interesting, which take place round 
the iabke d'hote at Malta. 

During the ten days that I stayed at Malta, 
waiting for the steam-boat in which 1 intended to 
continue my voyage to Greece, 1 passed all my time 
in riding about the island on pretty little Arabian 
horses, which may be hired in the city at a cheap rate. 
The country, if such it can be called, presents a most 
extraordinary appearance, being all artificial. On 
going out of the city for the first time, the stranger 
stan^ still for an instant with surprise, so singular 
and different from any other landscape is the scene 
before him. An immense plain of chalk stretches 
before you* shadowless and without vegetation. Not 
a treo, not a bunch of verdure, is to be seen oh. the 
white and desolate plateau, which the sea washes on 
every side. Endless repetitions of dwarf walls are 
the only objects that meet the eye, with the immense 
clouds of dust which the slightest breath of wind 
raises in every direction. Yet although so arid in 
appearance, the country is far from being unproduc- 
tive; by dint of industry the inhabitants of this 
isolated rook have made it, as it were, give nature 
the lie. In certain places, now the most fertile of the 


island, such as the llmiaiieb and the governor's 
g^en, not a partkde of v^getiAle earth existed; the 
Maltese borrowed soil from Sicily, fetching it from 
the environs of SyraciiBC, and spreading the productive 
layer over the polished surfim of their rook. This 
process, which could only be successfully accomplished 
by rich proprietors for pleasure-gardens, was too 
costly for the poor peasants, who had neither money 
nor vessels, and they effected by ingenuity wbat 
could not have been realized by any oUier means at 
their disposal. After tracing out a regular section 
of the surface, they excavate aud remove the rock to 
a depth of nearly two feet, with iron wedges ; taking 
core to preserve the small portions of earth found in 
the fissures. When the excavation is complete, they 
spread alternate layers of this earth and of rock dust 
inside to a thickness of eighteen inches ; the whole 
is then watered and left exposed for a year to the 
action of the sun and air. With the pieces of rock 
dug out of the opening they build a wall around it, 
and it is the number and appearance of these walls 
wliich present so extraordinary a spectacle to a 
stranger. The whole island is covered with them, 
and they protect the little artificial plots from the 
violence of winds and the inundations that frequently 
happen. At the end of the year the owner ploughs 
his land with a little plough worthy the primitive 
times; sometimes drawn by two oxen, but, more 
frequently by two asses. Cotton, wheat, vegetables, 
and particularly melons, are cultivated with success. 

The island supports about half of its population, 
which numbers 114,000, all Roman Catholics, except 
about 300 Jews and ^rks, and the English : the 
latter are in a proportion of one in twenty-five to the 
other inhabitants. Although at first siglit Malta is 
entirely bare, it is not altogether deprived of trees. 
Fig, lemon, aud pomegranate trees grow here and 
there, half hidden by the walls of the inclosures: 
neither must the trees be forgotten on which grow 
the ruddy-coloured fruits known as Maltese oranges ; 
these are said to be the result of a pomegranate 
grafted on an orange-tree. Without Sicily, the 
Maltese could not exist ; aud it is a delightful sight 
every morning to see the arrival of the sjteronari’— 
little vessels — in the port, laden with Sicilian roses, 
fruits from Catania, or snow from Etna. Notwith- 
standing its barrenness, the Maltese call tlicir island 
Fiore del Hondo, ''flower of the world." This affec- 
tionate, but somewhat boastful appellatiou, confirms an 
observation frequently made, yet difficult to explain ; 
it is, however, certain, that the poorer a countiy the 
more is it beloved by its inhabitants. Numerous 
examples might be quoted in connexion witli the 
wildest mountains of Scotland, of Switzerland, Au- 
veign^ or Limousin, the most arid of the isles of 
Greece, and the most desolate of the steppes of 
Bulgaria ; but Malta idone would be sufficient, for no 
place on earth inspires its inhabitants in a higher 
degree with this inexplicable attachment. 

The oommerce of Malta is considerable; the 
average annual amount of imports and exports being 
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53,000,000 francs, 33,000,000 of wiiich are impor- 
tations. This amount may be apportioned as follows : 
— lingland, 5,000,000; United States, 4,000,000; 
the ' two Sicilies, 3,000,000; Austria, 3,000,000; 
Prance, 3,000,000 o^y. Egypt, the Barbaiy States, 
the Ionian Islands, Eussia, Spain, and Sardinia share 
the remainder. The industry of Malta consists 
principally in the preparation of cotton, and the 
mamtfacture of a prodigious quantity of cigars : the 
latter, which are excellent, sell at about five farthings 
per dozen. England collects 100,000/. yearly, in 
taxes and imposts at Malta, which sum is expended 
in tlie services of administration. In exchange, she 
has founded and continues to support several esta- 
blishments for the benefit of the population. At the 
Lyceum, children receive an elementary cdncalion 
gratuitously. The university, long neglected, has 
been newly organized within tlie past few years, and 
the study of natural history facilitated by the esta- 
blisliment of a botanic garden. To confess the trutii, 
however, these institutions have not as yet met with 
any marked success ; education, much neglected in the 
towns, is still more so in the country. Of the 114,000 
inhabitants, scarcely 35,000 know how to read and 
write. 

The temperature at Malta is high, with but little 
fluctuation. In summer the mercury stands at 85°, 
seldom above 90° ; rain and clouds are so rare as to 
be phenomenal ; the sky is nearly always blue and 
cloudless. The greater part of the houses, built in 
the eastern st^le, open only on an inner court, often 
filled with flowers. In winter the temperature rarely 
falls below 50°. A white frost is a thing unknown, 
and would be looked upon as a public calamity. It 
is, however, related that one morning at the end of 
last century, a peasant came in great haste to the city 
to inform the grand-master that he liad seen what his 
children called an ice candle in his field. The'^grand- 
master immediately mounted his horse and set out 
with his knights to see the phenomenon ; but not- 
withstanding their diligence, before they reached the 
Ipot, the ice was melted. But the time of my stay 
drew to a close : my friend embarked for Italy, on 
board the Mongibello, and the next day I found 
myself on board another steamer, sailing in an opposite 
direction. Malta gradually disappeared behind me as 
a shadow, and after a pleasant voyage of three days, 1 
foigot my momentary regrets, and uttered a cry of 
enthusiasm, on seeing for thi first time on ihc horizon 
the bluo mountains of the Peloponnesus. 


THE PIMPERNEL. 
Lima scarlet Pimpernel, 

None but thou aan tell so well 
What the weather-change may bo. 
None can tell so well as thee. 

All the roving one can see. 

None so wise& half as thee, 
When the welkin vapour*# shroud 
Telleth thee the paseing cloud ; 
When in East the pallid dawn 
Heralds the ooming of the mom, 


Then with joy thou iBpreadest out 
AH thy little flowenr about, 

Where in holt or upon wold 
Smiles thv little eye of gold. 

When with donds the heavens frown, 

Then thy little head bends down. 

Little weatherprophet, say, 

Mr or foul the coming day I 
For thv eye on snn above 
Is fix’d, like lover on his love. 

Like snpple courtier on his lord, * 

Like Parsee on his god adored. 

Like kneeling Oarib on the sun 
Thou gazest till his course is ran ; 

Ever, ever gazing on, 

Never musing but of one. 

Gome what seasons there may he. 

Still nnchanged thy flower we sec. 

Like a pennon in the wind, 

Fickle as a maiden’s mind, 

Ever veereth round tby head, 

Till in western waves of red 
Thy great monarch sinketh down, 

Then, too, sinks thy tiny crown. 

In thy little flower we see 
Type of fix’d mobility. 

Winds may blow, as they blow now ; 

Still for winds what carest thou I 
Though with fury raging free 
They may shake the giant tree, 

Whatsoever be their power, 

They will spare the little flower. 

E’en the bnd that gems the sod, 

Overshadow'd is by God. 

Little Persian songs of praise 
Do tby flow’rets ever raise. 

To thy God thou ofiTrest up 
Drops of dew in ruby cup ; 

And when sinks the king of light, 

Tby violet eyes with tears beam bright ; 

Till the stars, with softer beam, 

Like the sun’s fair children seem. 

Thine upon the meadow ground, 

Where tby blossoms most abound ; 

Or where trailing through the grass. 

All thy snake-like sprays do pass. 

Little scarlet Pimpernel, 

None can tell ns half so well 
What the coming change shall be. 

None but sneh a one as thee 1 

— ♦— 
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OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 

BT THE AXJTUOR OF FRAEK FAIRLKQH.'' 

CHAPTER LIII. 

LEWIS ATTENDS AN EVENING TARTY, AND NARROWLY 
ESCATES BEING CUT ” BY AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

‘'Now listen to me, and be good, and sensible, and 
tracUble, for once in your life,” exclaimed Laura, 
when Lewis’s agitation had in some degree subsided ; 
“you appear to have acted with more than sufficient 
self-will and impetuosity all through this affair, and 
the result has not proved so satisfactory as to justify 
you in refusing a friend’s advice and assistance. 
Excuse my plain speaking,” she continued, with a 
frank smile which would have thawed the moroseness 
of the most churlish misanthrope who ever reversed 

(1) Continued from p. 50. 
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the precepts of Christianity by hating his neighbour ; 
**but I must either say all I Ihink^ or be wholly 
silent. Besides, it is no kindness to hide the truth 
from you.” 

" What would you have mo do ?** returned Lewis, 
sadly; ''believe me, I reproach myself for my past 
folly more bitterly than you could do were you my 
worst enemy, instead of the gentle zealous friend 
you are.”* 

I ”1 would not have you at present do anything, 
more espeeially anything rash,” returned Laura, ” but 
simply leave the matter in my hands.” 

"Projrnse me — began Lewis. 

” 1 promise you I will do nothing which can in the 
smallest degree compromise your honour, or even your 
pride,” returned Laura, with the slightest possible 
degree of sarcasm in her tone, “ beyond this I will 
promise you nothing; and if you have not sufficient 
faith to trust my friendship thus far, you are less 
worthy of it than I have deemed you.” 

Lewis glanced with mingled surprise and admiration 
at the animated features of his spirited confidante. 
Accustomed to Rose's calm, persuasive reasoning, and 
the half-earnest, half- playful, but wholly -be witching 
manners of sweet Annie Grant, Laura's keen wit, and 
fearless bearing, surprised and pleased, while at the 
same time they insensibly inAucnccd him. " I will 
trust you,” he said ; " you have the strong sense and 
bold energy of a man's mind, united with all the 
gentleness and refinement which are woman's especial 
attributes. I will, and do trust you fully ; — but, alas ! 
dear friend,” he continued, sorrowfully, “ neither you 
nor any one else can remove the cause of my un- 
happiness. I will not attempt to deceive you, or 
myself ; despite my best endeavours to forget her, I 
cannot, and I am miserable ; — I, who deemed myself 
so strong, am powerless to cast this affection from me ; 
and though 1 despise her for her w'cak fickleness, — 
though 1 scorn her for allowing herself to be con- 
tracted to that man of whom 1 never can bear to think 
as ills brother of your klud-hcartcd, liberal-minded 
husband, — I yet love her with t he reasonless passion 
of an idiot.” 

“You take too gloomy a view of the affair; she 
may not be so much to blame as you imagine ; she 
may yet prove worthy of your affection,” urged 
Laura. 

“ Would to heaven it could be so !” cxclainjcd 
Lewis, veliemcntly. “ You bid me consider the matter 
calmly and sensibly,” he continued, after a pause; 
“ by doing so I perceive the hopes with which you 
would fain inspire me, to be unreasonable and delusive. 
Facts speak for themselves ; and as they remain un- 
alterable, 80 must my grief. Either she cannot return 
my affection, and is attached to her intended bride- 
groom, or, loving me, she has, with the most culpable 
weakness, allowed herself to be persuaded into an 
engagement with a man every way unworthy of her, 
to whom she is, to say the leas^ indifferent; and 
this, not in consequence of a lengtWed persecution, 
but within twenty-four hours after I have left her. 


fondly deeming that had fate allowed me to ask lim 
hand, she would not have refused it.” 

” It is veiy strange, very unaccountable,” returned 
Laura, musing, “so much so, indeed, thot I feel sure 
we do not yet know the whole truth, and that tliere 
must be some way of explaining her couduct satis- 
factorily.” 

Lewis shook liis head mournfully. 

“ Farewell,” he said; “you will soon be able judge 
for yourself, and will find that the view I take of the 
affair, gloomy as it may appear, is indeed the only 
true one.” 

“ You will dine with us to-day P Charles particularly 
wishes it. You must not refuse P — remember, it will be 
the lost time for some weeks that I may have an 
opportunity of seeing you ! *' pleaded Laura. 

“ I do not know wdiy 1 consent, except that it 
seems impossible to say no to you," returned Lewis, 
unable to resist the infiaeuce of Laura's sympathetic 
kindness. “ You will find me a dreadful bore,” he 
continued, with a deep sigh, “ for your intelligence 
has completely unmanned me.” 

“ We will take the chance of tlial,” replied Laura, 
with an incredulous smile ; and so, shaking hands, 
they parted. 

The dinner passed off heavily enough. Lewis, 
despite his efforts to the contrary, appeared out of 
spuits aud disti*ait. Charles, having been cautioned 
and tutored, to the utmost extent of female foresight, 
as to what he was to say, aud what to avoid, grew 
nervous and puzzle-pated ; called Laura, Annie, and 
asked Lewis why he did not send for Miss Grant 
(meaning his, Lewis's, sister Rose) to live with him 
and keep his house ; by wdiich blunders he provoked 
Lis wife to such a degree, that she could have found 
in her h6art to box his ears for him, without the 
smallest comi)unction. The arrival of Tarley and tlie 
desert produced a marked improvement, that young 
gentleman being in the highest possible state of health 
and spirits, aud influenced by a strong determination to 
partake of everything on table, wine included, to 
ignore all established precedents as to eating' jam by 
the intervention of a spoon, to consider walnuts 
appropriate missiles to throw at the company gene- 
r^ly, and the cut-glass decanters in particular, to set 
maternal authority at defiance, us evinced by a resolu- 
tion to pull off his left shoe aud imbed it in orange 
marmalade, and in fact, to do everything which 
appeared good in his eyes, and naughty in those of his 
elders, and then and there to make a night of it. 
These little antics, at first amusing, and secretly 
patronised and fostered by Charles aud Lewis, soon 
becoming tiresome, and at length unbearable, Laura 
asserted her prerogative, and not without much kick- 
ing and an hysterical affection, which was neither 
laughing nor crying, but a compound of the two, suc- 
ceeded in carrying away her uiirnly offspring. When 
the gentlemen were left to themselves, Leicester, fill- 
ing his glass and handing the bottle to Lewis, began— 

“ Do you mix much with the young men of the 
place, BO as to judge of their political bias at all P 
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^ I am acquainted with some dozen, or more, young 
atiists, though 1 do not enter much into their pursuits, 
from want of inclination; although, at first, they pressed 
me to belong to their dubs I should say, however, 
judging from their conversation, that democratic prin- 
ciples were rife among them/’ 

** 1 fear so ; indeed, from information we have 
received, I should not he surprised if some attempt 
were Iftely to be made to throw plF the Austrian 
yoke.” 

“Surely that would be great folly,” returned 
Lewis ; “ with the troops and resources the Governor, 
Count Palfiy, has at his command, any popular 
tumult might easily be quelled. It is only from 
cowardice or inaction on the part of the authorities, 
that any of these successes in Northern Italy have 
been acliicvcd.” 

“ Ay, but inaction is just what I fear/’ rejoined 
Leicesto; “the Austrians will not believe in the 
amount of popular disaffection which exists ; they will 
go on ignoring the danger, till the moment at which 
it could be moat successfully combated has escaped 
them. Not that 1 care very much about the matter; 
1 am neither Trojan nor Tyrian ; but I am anxious to 
gain some certainty as to the chance of a popular 
outbreak, that I may take measures to provide for 
the safety of Laura and the child : besides, 1 think 
you are aware we have some guests coming to us; 
had 1 known this sooner, 1 should have written to 
them to postpone their visit till some more favourable 
opportunity.” 

“ I will investigate the matter,” returned Lewis, 
eagerly, “ and will communicate to you any informa- 
tion I may obtain ; women should never be exposed 
to the chance of witnessing the horrors of street 
warfare.” 

After conversing on this topic for some minutes 
longer, the gentlemen, being neither of them addicted 
to the practice of wine-bibbing, followed Laura to 
the drawing-room. Lewis appeared silent and de- 
pressed, and a gloom hung over the little party, 
which no effort on the part of the hostess could dispel 

Soon after ten o’clock their guest rose to take leave. 

“1 shall send Charles to you very often; and, 
if possible, without attracting attention, I shall 
occasionally come with him,” observed Laura ; “ so 
mind, you are not to freeze up again into a marble 
misanthrope : 1 consider I have improved you vastly 
since you have been under mj^^uition, and I by no 
means desire to have laboured m vain.” 

“ You have shown me kindness which 1 may never 
be able to repay,” answered Lewis ; “ but to prove 
that I neither forget nor feel ungrateful for it, 1 will 
struggle against the faults you so justly reprobate : 
if 1 sometimes fail, you must remember that it is 
difficult to preserve a cheerful, easy manner, with an 
aching heart, and so pardon me.” 

Having taken a co^al leave of his host and hostess, 
and refused Charles’s offer of walking home with him, 
partly because he knew it woidd be an act of self- 
denial in his friend to relinquish his, wife’s society. 


partly because he wished to be alone, — Lewis 
quitted the Palazzo Grassini, and strolled cm in the 
direction of his own abode. As he passed under the 
Piazza of St. Mark, a particularly b^ntifol effect of 
moonlight on the opposite buildings struck him, and 
leaning against one of the columns, he paus^ to 
observe it. *The place where he was standing was in 
deep shadow, and to any one approaching from the 
left his figure was invisible, the massive colidbn effect- 
ually concealing it. Having thorouglily fixed in Ids 
recollection the appearance which had attracted him, 
and which he proposed to transfer to canvass, he was 
about to quit the Piazza, when a figure wrapped in a 
dark mantle advanced with a quick yet stealthy tread. 
As the new comer approached the spot where Lewis 
was stationed, a low whistle pierced the air, and im- 
mediately a second figure, also disguised in a dark robe, 
appeared from behind a pillar which had hitherto 
concealed him, and, addressing the other, observed, — 

“ You are late ; I have waited for you.” 

“ The delay was unavoidable, Signor,” was the re- 
ply ; “ 1 was forced to wait myself for Paulo, as until 
1 had seen him, I could not bring you the pass- 
word.” 

“And what is it?” inquired the first speaker 
eagerly. The other glanced round witli a suspicious 
air, as he replied, “ I Martin di Cotenza" ' 

“ Good ! ” was the rejoinder; “ and the place of 
meeting?” 

“ The great Hall of the Palazzo — ^iani,” naming 
one of the many ruined palaces which are to be found 
in Venice. 

“ Wisely chosen,” observed the first speaker, who 
appeared of a rank superior to that of his companion ; 
“ the time of meeting must be at hand ? ” 

“ Jf Yossignoria proceeds thither leisurely, the hour 
will strike as you reach the appointed rendezvous.” 

“ *Tis well,” was the reply. “ Now leave me ; we had 
better not be seen together.” 

The person addressed raised his cap as a token of 
respect, and turning, hurried from the spot, — ^his con- 
federate paused a moment as if in deliberation, and 
then strolled leisurely away in the direction of the 

Palazzo ^iaui. Lewis waited till the echoes of his 

retreating footsteps died away in the distance, then 
starting in the direction of his own dwelling, he walked 
with rapid strides till he reached the comer of one of 
the less frequented streets ; having done so, he struck 
down it, running at a pace which few could have kept 
up with, till he approached his own house, when he 
again moderated his speed. Letting himself in with a 
private key, he entered his sitting-room, took a brace 
of small pistols from a drawer, loaded them carefully, 
and couching them in a breast-pocket, flung a dark 
cloak over bis shoulders, and again quitted the room. 
His determination was taken. Accident having put 
him in possession of the time and place of some secret 
meeting, as well as the pass-word which he doubted 

(1) brothen Bftodlan, two jrouthi of high PktricUiii Vooe- 
tiM daioent, were denounced to the Auttrisn govommen^ and 
•hot M conipinton at Coionsa, Juno SSth. 1844. 
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not would ensure his adimssion, his love of adventure 
ocoasioned him instantly to resolve to be present at it. 
The assembly was doubtless of a political nature, and 
besides gratifying his taste for excitement, he might 
obtain some information in regard to the probability of 
a popular insurrection, and thus satisfy Leicester’s 
anxiei^ for the safety of his wife and child — ^in which 
(though £ewis would not own the motive even to him- 
self) might be involved that of Annie Grant. That the 
expedition he projected was a dangerous one he was well 
aware, but he trusted to chance and to his own taet 
and presence of mind to save him from discovery, and 
in case of these failing him, he possessed the pistols 
as a last resource. Twenty minutes brisk walking 
brought him beneath the walls of the Palazzo — iani. 

Pausing under the shadow of the building, he 
waited till he had seen two or three persons, carefully 
muffled up, proceeding in a particular direction. Con- 
jecturing from their appearance and evident desire to 
escape observation, that they were bound on the same 
errand as himself, he followed with a quick but noise- 
less step the next man who passed. This person 
walked on rapidly till he reached a small archway ; 

I here he stopped and looked round as if to assure..him- 
self that he was not followed, when, perceiving Lewis, 
he seemed embarrassed, and after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, during which he scrutinised the young artist’s 
figure narrowly, he stationed himself in tile centre of 
the path as if to intercept Lewis’s fuHher progress. As 
he approached, the stranger advanced a step to meet 
him, observing in Italian, — 

I ** The signor walks late, and chooses a strange path ; 
may I venture to inquire liis object in so doing ? ” 

“ The same as your own,” returned Lewis sternly ; 
adding in a tone of command, ” We arc too late already, 
lead the way.” 

Tlie person thus addressed, in wliom, from a slight 
peculiarity in his accent, Lewis recognised him who 
had appeared the inferior of the two speakers whose 
conversation he had overheard in the Piazza of St. 
Mark, seemed for a moment undecided how to act; and 
then, eitlicr deceived by Lewis’s maimer, or purposing 
to postpone any further investigation till he should 
obtain the assistance of the other conspirators, he 
passed through the archway, and tuniing abruptly to 
the right hand, ran up a flight of stone steps termi- 
nated by a low door closely studded with large iron 
noil heads. Giving a low whistle, some one from within 
partially opened the door, and the stranger entered, 
followed by Lewis. The moment he had done so, the 
door was shut and bolted behind him, and lie found 
himself in total darkness, while at the same instant 
be felt his arms pinioned by a powerful grasp, while a | 
gruff voice exclaimed, — j 

“ Give the pass-word ! ” j 

" I Martiri di Cotema'' replied Lewis fiimly. 

” Proceed,” was the rejoinder, as the grasp was 
removed from his arms, and the light of a dark-lantern 
was thrown along the narrow stone passage in which 

; Lewis now found himself. Having traversed this, a 
; second door opened at liis approach, a rush of celd 


air streamed upon him, and ho found himself in 
a large dimly-lighted chamber, in which were assem- 
bled Bomewher about thirty persons, who were 
gathered round a long table, at the upper end of 
which stood a man, who, with his arm extended, and 
his whole bearing indicative of strong excitement, 
was addressing the meeting. Drawing the collar of 
his cloak more over his fi(ce, and choosmg a spot 
where the shadow of one of the heavy columns which 
supported the roof, served in some measure to conceal 
him, Lewis joined tlie group. As he did so, the speaker, 
glancing with flashing eyes round the assembly, ex- 
claimed, — 

”We are resolved, then — the cup is full to over- 
flowing, — ^we will bow no longer beneath the yoke of 
foreign tyrants. Our brethren in Milan have set 
us a glorious example,— the accursed Austrian already 
trembles before their valour. Italy lias slioken off her 
lethargy we liave only to be true to ourselves and 
to the glorious cause, and liberty awaits our efforts.” 

A subdued murmur of consent and approbation ran 
through the assembly, and the speaker continued : — 

” Thus agreed, then, it only remains for us to act^ 
and our first duty is to succour those who have suf- 
fered for our Sakes. Those heroes, those friends of the 
Venetian people, Daniel Manin andNiccolo Tommasco, 
languish in an unjust imprisonment ; we will demaud 
their liberation, and that with a voice that shall force 
the tyrants to listen — ^the voice of an awakened and 
indignant nation.” 

As the speaker ceased, amidst a subdued buz of 
approbation, a man in the dress of an artisan arose, 
and rolling his fierce bloodshot eyes around theasscmbly, 
exclaimed 

" Yes, brothers, we will liberate our brave com- 
patriots — ^lanin and Tommasco shall be set free to 
aid in tlie struggle for our liberty ; but we must do 
more, Venice must rise and cast out these foreign 
butchers. A blow must be dealt which shall strike 
terror into their coward hearts ; a blow which shall 
prove to them the fate they may expect, if they dare to 
oppress and withstand a people struggling for their 
freedom.— And on whom can it so justly fall as on the 
arch-tyrant, sold hand and soul to Austria, thirsting 
only for vengeance and for murder— the base perse- 
cutor Marinovich P” 

He paused ; there was a moment’s silence, and then 
a low whisper went round the assembly, ” Death to 
Marinovich !” There was again a pause, and then men 
began to communicate with one anotlier in deep mut- 
tered tones. After a short interval tlic first speaker, 
who had been writing rapidly, arose, and again ad- 
dressing them, said : — 

” We are, then, agreed ; and onr first act shall be 
tlie liberation of Manin and Tommaseo. It is time 
that wo disperse as silently and cautiously as may be ; 
we must creep now tliat we may soar hereafter.” 

In order not to interrupt the thread of our narrative, 
we have described the proceedings as they occurred ; 
—we must now revert to Lewis. Daring the delivery 
of the first speech he observed that the man who bad 
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Siddressed him as he entered, and who appeared a tall, 
muscular young fellow, had contrived to place himself 
by his side ; and was regarding him from time to time 
with looks of mistrust and suspicion. At the pro)iosai 
for the assassination of Colonel Marinovicli, the Com- 
mandant at the Arsenal, a man who, though a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, Lewis knew by report to be a brave and 
gallant officer, he had beenmnable to repress some slight 
sign of disapprobation. As he did so he perceived a 
scowl pass across the features of his watcher, who took 
the opportunity of drawing yet nearer to him, while an 
accidental movement revealed the unpleasant fact tliat 
lie held in. his hand a naked stiletto. As the president 
ended his final address, Lewis, who had kept his eye 
fixed on the features of his dangerous neighbour, felt 
convinced that the man onlji awaited the termination 
of the business ptoceedings, to denounce him to his 
fellow-conspirators. With his usual coolness and deci- 
sion in momenta of danger, Lewis saw that his only 
chance of safety lay in taking the initiative ; accordingly, 
catching the man’s eye, he fixed on him a piercing 
glance, as he said in a stern whisper — 

•* The first word you utter aloud, you are a dead 
man;” at the same moment be presented the muzzle of 
a pistol within an inch of his car. The man started 
slightly, and attempted to increase the distance between 
them, but Lewis laid an iron grasp on his collar, and 
detained him ; he then stood for u moment irresolute, 
at length be said, in the same low whisper,— 

*• You are an Austrian spy.” 

” I am not,” returned Leu is ; ” T am an English- 
man.” 

The other again started, regarded him fixedly, and 
then resumed, — 

” Swear by all you hold sacred never to reveal that 
which you have learned to-night.” 

”1 will swear nothing, except to blow out your brains 
if you attempt to speak, or move, without my permis- 
sion,” was the stern, uncompromising rejoinder. 

The stranger’s lip quivered, and his grasp tightened 
on the stiletto, but he caught the glance of Lewis’s 
flashing eyes, and felt that he was in earnest, and 
that his life hung upon a thread. The members of the 
secret association were, by this time, noiselessly gliding 
away in parties of two and three, and Lewis, fearing 
if he remained too long he miglit attract the attention 
of the president, who still continued w'riiitig at the 
table, determined to depart; Accordingly, he said in a 
low whisper, — 

“ Now we will go — precede me; but if I observe 
you attempt, by word or sign, to betray me, that 
moment I shoot you like a dog.” 

The stranger, who seemed by this time sullenly to 
have resigned himself to his fate, or, possibly, to be 
reserving bis strength for tlie execution of sonic scheme 
which he had devised for the future, obeyed in silence, 
and left the vault, closely followed by Lewis, who still 
retained a firm grasp of the other’s collar, although 
the ample folds of his cloak prevented the fact from 
being observed. In this manner they reached the door 
at the top of the stairs^ and here were stationed two 


brawny-limbed, ruffianly-looking felloiivs, who acted in 
the double capacity of porter and sen*^. Their at- 
tention, however, appeared solely direct^ to prevent 
(lie intrusion of any unwelcome visitant, the kdvisa- 
liility of refusing egress to any one who had already 
passed their scrutiny never seeming to occur to them. 
This Lewis felt to be the deciding moment of his fate ; 
once outside the gate he would be in comparative safety. 
Pressing the muzzle of the pistol against the hack of 
his companion’s neck by way of a gentle hint, he mut- 
tered, ** llemember ! ” 

The young man shuddered slightly as the cold iron 
touched him, but made no reply. As they reached 
the gateway, the janitor stationed on the left side, 
addressing Lewis’s companion, made some inquiry in 
a low voice. Glancing round appealingly as if to 
indicate that he was forced, even for their common 
safely, to reply, he spoke a few words in a dialect 
Lewis did not comprehend, when the gate-keeper 
respectfully held the wicket open, and they passed 
out. iknd now once again Lewis felt that he was a 
free man, and he inwardly congratulated himself on 
having escaped so great peril, which congratulations 
were, as the event proved, somewhat premature. 

Having descended the steps, Lewis loosened his liold 
on the stranger’s collar, sajing carelessly, as he re- 
placed his pistol in his breast,— 

"There, young gcnllcraan; thanks to your pru- | 
deuce, and my precaution of bringing a brace of pisi ols 
with me, I have drawn my head out of tlie lion’s 
mouth withbut having it bitten off for my pains. Put , 
now I want to have a little serious coiivcrsatiou with 
yon.” 

" Wait till we are further from the Palazzo iani, 

then,” was the reply, in a voice that yet trembled 
from excitement, or some otlicr deep emotion; “we 
may be overheard; keep more in the shade of the 
buildings.” 

Suspecting no trcaclicry, Lewis complied ; scarcely 
had he done so, however, he fancied he heard a 
stealthy footstep following him, and turning abruptly, 
found himself face to face with a tall savage-looking 
ruffian, who, armed with a naked stiletto, was evi- 
dently meditating mischief. Confused by liis sudden 
motion, the fellow stood for a moment irresolute ; — not 
so his intended victim. The path along which he had 
been proceeding, followed the course of one of the 
smaller rii or canals by which Venice is in so many ' 
directions intersected. Availing himself of this cir- 
cumstance, Lewis rolled his cloak round his arm, and 
sprang upon Ids assailant, parrying, with the shield , 
thus constituted, a hasty and ineffectual stab which | 
the other made at him. Polled in his attempt, the 
ruffian drew back to avoid Lewis’s onset, thereby 
incautiously approaching too near the bank of the 
canal*. His antagonist was not alow to perceive the 
opportunity thus afforded him. Poliowing up his 
retreating foe so as to prevent him from turniug to 
perceive his danger, he v^aited till the man reached 
ilic brink of the canal, then stretching out his foot, 
hd tripped him up, and parrying a second stab as he 
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had done the former one, poshed him over the bank, 
which at that part was somewhat steep. A heavy 
fall and a lend splash in the water announced that his 
stratagem had succeeded, but at the same moment be 
felt his throat compressed by a powerful grasp, a 
naked stiletto flashed before him, and the eyes of the 
young conspirator, burning with hatred and revenge, 
glared at him through the darkness with the ferocity of 
those of some savage animal. Up to this point Lewis’s 
courage and self-possession had never for a moment 
^ failed him, but now a strange wild idea occurred to 
him, and a horrible dread suddenly overwhelmed him : 
his senses reeled, his limbs trembled, and for the first 
time in his life he experienced the mental agony of fear. 
Instinctively he seized the uplifted wrist of his assail- 
ant, and gazed with starting eye-balls at his face, on 
which the cold moonlight streamed. Yes ! there could 
be no doubt ; in the features of the being with whom 
he was engaged in deadly conflict, he recognised a dark, 
shadowy, but most unmistakeable resemblance to Hardy 
the poacher. Was it incipient madness, or was he 
thus horribly to be convinced of the reality of tales 
which he had hitherto deemed the mere drivelliugs of 
superstition P — could the dead indeed rise from their 
graves to seek vengeance on their slayers ? 

As these thoughts flashed meteor-like through his 
brain, his antagonist made a violent but ineffectual 
effort to free his wrist, and this action in great 
measure restored Lewis’s sclf-posscssiuu. Ghosts had 
not thews and sinew'S, and even in that moment of 
peril, a flush of shame at his childish terror spread 
over his brow^, and the impulse seemed to lend 
redoubled vigour to his frame. Consequently the 
struggle, though severe, w^as short. Superior in 
strength to his assailant, Lewis, having succeeded in 
wrestiug the dagger from his grasp, hurled it into the 
canal, leaving him completely unarmed, and at his 
mercy. The stri^iger was the first to speak. Folding 
his arms across his breast with nn air of dogged reso- 
lution, he said, speaking for the first time in English, 
and without the slightest foreign accent, — 

“ You were wrong to throw away that weapon ; it 
would have done your work as ellcciually and more 
sUently than the pistol.” 

“ You consider your life as forfeit, then ?” inquired 
Lewis. 

“ I expect you to do by me as I would have done 
by you,” was the concise reply. 

” I am no assassin,” returned Lewis, coldly ; ” and 
that reminds me of your worthy associate. You 
engaged my attention, so that I am ignorant whether 
he sank or swam.” 

** Never fear for honest Jacopo,” was the answer ; 
”he follows the calling of a gondolier, wlien his 
stiletto is not in requisition, and can swim like a fish. 
Look yonder ; he has gained the shore, and is even 
now watching us.” 

As he spoke, Lewis observed a tall figure crouching 
under a projecting portion of the bank of tlie canal. 

” He will not molest you further,” continued his 
late antagonist ; ” once foiled in his spring, like the 


t4;er, he will not renew the attack. Had he slain you 
I should have paid him five zwanzt^ers; as it is, the 
poor fellow will only get his ducking for his puns.” 

” Why did he follow us P” asked Lewis. 

” As you entered, I gave him a hint not to let you 
pass on your return ; h^ he attempted to stop you, 
however, I believed you would shoot me, therefore, 
thinking I could obtain your deatli or capture without 
losing my own life, I gave him a glance by wliich he 
knew he was not to interrupt you. He then asked me 
in the thieves’ patois of this place, what he was to do, 
and I told him to follow us, as you were a spy. You 
know the rest.” 

Lewis paused for a moment, and then said abruptly, 
” You are an Englishman P” 

” I am.” ^ 

” You will accompany me to my rooms,” rejoined 
Lewis, ” I would question you further.” 

" For what purpose P” 

" That you will learn at the fitting lime,” returned 
Lewis. 

” What if I refuse P” 

” 1 will summon the police, and if you attempt to 
escape, I will shoot you through the head,” was the 
stem rejoinder. 

” I will go with you,” replied the stranger ; ” but 
I warn you I will not be arrested — my liberty is dear 
to me, my life I hold chcai) — so cheap that even now, 
unarmed as 1 am, and unequal to you in muscular 
strength, I am tempted again to rush on you aud try 
the chances of a death-struggle.” 

” I would advise you not to do so,” returned Lewis, 
calmly ; ** besides,” he added, ” I may be more disposed 
to befriend you than you arc aware of— it is with no 
hostile purpose I thus force you to accompany me, 
believe me.” 

“ I will trust you,” was the reply. " Your looks 
and words have, I know not why, a strange power 
over me — ^you must possess the gift of the Malocchio, 
which these Italians believe in — it was your glance, 
fur more than your pistol, which kept me silent in the 
chamber of meeting.” 

During almost the whole of this conversation they 
had been walking side by side in the direction of the 
street in which Lewis’s studio was situated, and in 
another five minutes they reached it. 

Have I your word of honour that you will not 
again attempt my life or seek to escape till our inter- 
view is concluded P” asked Lewis. 

“ You have,” was the concise reply; 

“Follow me, then,” continued Lewis ; and drawing 
a key from his pocket he unfastened the door, entered, 
closed it again, and accompanied by the stranger led 
the way through the painting-room into his study : — 
removing his hat and cloak, he signed to Ins companion 
to follow his example. As the other complied with his 
request, Lewis, having lighted a powerful lamp by the 
aid of which he was accustomed to paint at night, 
was enabled to take a more particular survey of bis 
new acquaintance than circumstances bad yet per- 
mitted. He was a tall, powerfully-built stripling, with 
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a dork complexion and handsome features, but 
although he could soarcely liaTO numbered twenty 
years, his face wore a prematurely dd tepreasion, and 
there was a wild, reckless look in his eyes whidi told 
of a spirit ill at ease. He wore a sailor’s dress, though 
the materials of whioih it was composed were of a finer 
quality than ordinary ; he coldly refused the chair 
which Lewis offered him, and folding his arms across 
his breast waited to be questioned. Lewis in the mean 
time took his seat at the table, placed the pistols on 
the desk before him, and fixing his piercing glance on 
the face of his captive began : — 

My knowledge of you is this— I find you an 
active and zealous member of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Austrian Government in this city-— one of 
a set of conspirators whose first act is to be the 
assassination of Colonel ^arinovich, commandant of 
the Arsenal. As far as I am concerned, you first 
resolved to denounce me to your associates as a spy ; 
foiled in that attempt, you incite an accomplice to 
murder me, and on his failure, use your best endea- 
vours to stab me yourself ; in the struggle I disarm 
you, and you find yourself in the power of the man 
for whose blood you have been thirsting. Even allow- 
ing, for the sidee of argument, that you were justified 
in seeking the life of one who might betray your 
treasonous designs, you still remain the convicted con- 
spirator, and my natural course would be to hand 
you over to the police ; for your threat of never being 
taken alive is absurd, since, having lost your stiletto, 
I could have captured you at any moment I pleased ; 
however, the fact of your being an Englishman in- 
terests me in your behalf, and if you will answer my 
questions frankly and truly, I may be induced to let 
you off. In the first place tell me who you are, and 
enough of your former life to enable me to understand 
how 1 find you thus plotting with foreigners with 
whom you can have no feelings in common, for an 
evil purpose.” 

” I can soon satisfy you, if that is all you require,” 
was the reply. My life has from its commencement 
been a curse to myself and to others. Wrong has pro- 
duced wrong ; I was badly brought up, and 1 have 
turned out badly ; I am not the first that has done so, 
nor shall I be the lost. At the age when most children 
are carefully trained to good, I was as sedulously in- 
structed in evil. At twelve years old, 1 could swear, 
game, and drink, and m^structors laughed to see the 
^y aping the vices of rae man. My mother died in 
giving me birth ; my father, 1 know not why, never 
loved me : he used me harshly, and 1 hated him for it : 
so 1 left my home, and worked for four years on board 
a man-of-war. At the end of that time, the ship was 
paid off. Seeking pleasure, I fell into vicious company; 
squandered, and was robbed of my pay, and for some 
weeks I wandered a houseless b^gar through London 
streets. The chance kindness of a stranger rescued 
me from that state of wretchedness a peculiar ex- 
pression flitted across the features of his auditor as 
he mentioned the fact of his rescue from beggary ; not 
observing it, he continued, — ”1 then entcr^ the 


merchant-service, and speedily rose to the rank of 
mate. The misery I hal undergone mdered me 
more careful. 1 saved mon^ ; studied my profes^ ; 
and hoped in tiihe to become a captain of a merdiant- 
man. I embarked the whole of my savings in a 
trading speculation, which would more' than have 
doubl^ them, when the ship containing my property 
was wrecked. I was picked up by a vessel bound to 
this port, and was landed here again a beggar ; and 
after trying in vain to procure any better situation, I 
have been forced to work in the arsenal as a common 
labourer to save myself from starvation. But even 
there my ill-fortune and the cruelty and injustioe of 
men followed me. Peculation to a great extent was dis- 
covered amongst the workmen ; 1 was examined before 
Colonel Marinovich ; in vain 1 protested my iiinooence. 
God knows I have committed sins enough ; but thieving 
and lying were never among them. However, I was 
condemned to receive forty lashes. Yes, sir; I, an 
Englishman, innocent of the crime of which 1 was 
accused, was beaten like a slave by the orders of a 
tyrannical foreigner ; and now, perhaps, you can tell 
what took me to the meeting to-night P It was 
the hope of revenge, and there were others there with 
the same deadly purpose. The man who proposed the 
assassination of Marinovich was innocent as myself, 
and like me had smarted beneath the tyrant’s lash. 
You by revealing tliis plot threatened to cheat us of 
our just revenge, and for that reason I would have 
sacrificed your life. And now you know my history, 
what will you do with me P” 

There was a moment’s pause ere Lewis, fixing his 
eyes on him with a clear penetrating glance, said, 
slowly and impressively, ” There arc a few minor 
particulars which appear to have escaped your memory; 

I will try to supply the deficiency. You were bom in 
the village of B— , in H — shire. Your early in- 
structors in evil were the worthless characters who 
accompanied your father on his poaching expeditions. 
You left home because in a drunken mood your father 
struck you, and would not confess afterwards that he 
was sorry for so doing. You would have run away 
sooner, but for your affection for your sister Jane. 
The stranger who rescued you from beggary was a 
young man who met you by chance at the door of a 

house in Street, Bussell Square, you begged 

of him in Italian ; the merchaut-sbip in which you 
served, to whose commander he gave you an intro- 
duction, was the 'Beauty,’ of Southseo, Captain 
Singleton, and your own name is Miles Hardy. Am 
1 not correct in these particulars P” 

When liewis began speaking, his companion’s at- 
tention became riveted. As he proceeded, his surprise 
grew deeper and deeper; but when he mentioned his 
name, he sprang forwa^, and, regarding him with 
wildly gleaming eyes, exclaimed, "Tell me, what are 
youP man or devil P who thus Imow every secret oi 
my life.” 

"I am no devil,” returned Lewis, smiling, "but a 
mortal like yourself; you have seei^ me before; look | 
well at me; do you not recognise me P” | 
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Thus appealed to, the young man carefully scanned 
his features, and then, in a low, hesitating Yoice, re- 
joined, " You are, or 1 am much mistaken, the gentle- 
man who rescued me from beggary.” 

^‘You are right,” was the reply; "we are both 
much changed since that night, but I knew you at the 
moment you seised me by the throat.” 

” Thank God, I did not succeed in taking your 
life I” exclaimed Miles Hardy, passionately ; “ you are 
almost the only person who lias ever shown me dis- 
interested kindness; and how have I sought to repay 
it 1 Oh, sir ; can you forgive me ?” 

^‘The simple fact that you did not recognise me 
exonerates you front the charge of ingratitude, my 
poor boy,” returned Lewis, lundly ; " but now sit 
down. Ere 1 can explain to you how I gained the 
knowledge which has so much surprised you, you 
have a long tale to listen to, and one which will cause 
you much sorrow. You turn pale ; wait, I will get you 
a glass of wine.” 

“It is nothing,” was the reply; “I have fasted 
long; it will pass away in a moment;” but as he 
spoke he sank heavily into a chair which stood beside 
him. 

Lewis produced from a cupboard food and wine, 
and placing them before him, he induced him to 
partake of some refreshment, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the light return to his eye, and the 
colour to his cheek. Lewis then filled for himself a 
glass of wine, replenished that of his companion, and 
seating himself, hastened to relate to Miles Hardy 
the strange train of events by means of which he had 
become acquainted with so large a portion of the 
young man’s history. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

WALTEIl SEES A GHOST 1 

The feelings with which Miles Haray listened to 
the account of his unhappy father’s career, and the 
mingled grief and anger with which he heard how the 
heritage of his mother’s shame had descended to his 
unfortunate sister, may easily be imagined. Lewis 
strove with an amount of patient kindness, for which 
those who only knew the fiery side of his character 
would scarcely have given him credit, to soothe the 
passionate emotions which his talc excited in an 
auditor so nearly concerned in the fortunes of those 
to whom it related. After long perseverance his 
efforts were in some degree crowned with success^ — 
Miles became more calm, and agreed with Lewis 
that his first duty was to seek for, and endeavour to 
reclaim, his sister. His share of the legacy would 
furnish him with funds sufficient to enable him to 
live without the necessity of daily labour, and until 
his right to the money should be established, Lewis 
insisted on becoming his banker. The next question 
was not BO easily arranged^Lewis informed Miles 
that in regard to the events of the evening ho had 
arrived at the following determination, viz. to call 
on Colonel Marinovicb, make him acquainted with 


I the plot against his life, beg him to mform his superiots 
that such a conspiracy was on foot, and explain the 
manner in which he had become aware of its eristence 
— but as far as Miles was conoemed in the affiur, he 
would promise to preserve a total silence, on one 
condition; namely, that he. Miles, should withdraw 
from the conspiracy and engag^o keep the peace in 
regard to the commandant of me Arsenal. To this 
proposition the young man demurred^ 

“What,” ho. said, “give up my^st revenge! — 
submit to undeserved chastisement like a beaten 
hound, and leave it to less tame and slavish spirits to 
punish the tyrant for his cruelty ! — allow them to meet 
the danger and divide the glory, while 1 stand by in- 
active! Never!” 

“ Believe me. Miles,” returned Lewis, earnestly, 
“revenge, even just revenge, partakes of the nature 
of sin, and brings upon him who obtains it the curse 
of an upbraiding conscience. But yours is not a just 
revenge ; you have suffered wrong, and the sense of 
this blinds your judgment. 1 know by report the 
character of this Marinovich ; I know him to be a just 
and honourable man, though a stem disciplinarian — 
great abuses had existed at the ^Arsenal, and it was in 
order to reform them that the command was bestowed 
on him ; in your individual case he has acted unjustly, 
but in all probability, appearances were strongly against 
you, and he had not sufficient personal acquaintance 
with you to know that amongst such inveterate liars 
as arc the majority of the lower order of Venetians, 
your word might be relied on — ^his only fault is, there- 
fore, that he committed an error in judgment, and 
would you on this account take a man's life P Besides, 

I conniving at assassination is a cowardly proceeding, 
unworthy any Englishman, and especially a brave 
young fellow like yourself.” 

It was evident that Lewis’s reasoning was not 
without its effect on him whom he addressed, for his 
brow contracted, his fingers closed and relaxed, his 
mouth quivered convulsively, and his whole demeanour 
was that of a person struggling against some powerful 
temptation. At length he exclaimed abruptly-— 

“ I know not how it is, you sway me like a child. 
I had resolved not to rest till that man had died, but 
I never before saw the matter in tho light in which 
you have now placed it. I believed that his death 
would be an act of justice, and considered, that in 
order to obtain it, we must take the law into our own 
hands — but I feel the truth of what you say, that 
assassination is cowardly ; I felt it when Jacopo was 
dogging your footsteps, and but for the cause that 
was at stake, could have found in my heart to warn 
you.” 

“ Then you will agree to my proposal P ” inquired 
Lewis. 

“ Yes, I will agree to withdraw from the conspi- 
racy, but it is at the risk of my life that I do so ; if 
I am found in Venice after my desertion is known, I 
am a dead man. Moreover, I will promise you to 
abstain from secretly attempting Marinovich’s life; 
but if I should ever meet him face to face, and hand 
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to hand, I will teach him to remember he?^ flogj^ 
fm Ettgliahman.^ 

Lewis felt that in hia new character of Mentor he 
ought to combat this openij declared reBolatioB« but 
he abstained from doing so, partly because he felt 
it would be useless, and partly because he sympa- 
thised so completely^ the sentiment, that he could 
not muster sufficienrtiypocrisy to reprove it. Ac- 
cordingly he r^|||pned satisfied with the concession 
he had gained, and furnishing Miles with all the 
information be possessed in reg^ to liis sister, which 
was but vague and unsatisfactory, (a rumour that she 
bad passed some time in Borne, on her first arrival in 
that country, being the only trace he had yet been 
able to discover of her proceedings,) Lewis gave 
him an introduction to an agent whom he had em- j 
ployed to gain farther tidings, and forcing a sum of 
money upon him more than sufficient to defray his 
expenses, hastened his departure, ere the brilliant rays 
of an lUdian sun had spread the lustre of the coming 
day tliroughout the picturesque old streets and 
palace-crowned squares of Venice. 

On the following morning, Lewis fulfilled his 
intentiofi of calling on Colonel Marinovlch, who heard 
bis recital in silence, and when he had concluded, 
thanked liim for his information, said he was aware 
great disaffection existed amongst the men employed 
at the Arsenal, and that energetic measures must be 
taken to prevent its spreading further. Promised to 
report the discovery of the secret meeting to the 
governor, took ^owu Lewis’s address, and politely 
bowed him out. 

Having despatched a note to Charles Leicester, 
telh'ng him he wished to see him, Lewis debated 
with himself how much of the previous night’s 
adventure he. should reveal to him, and at length 
decided that it would be more prudent to avoid meii- 
tkming his encounter with, and recognition of Miles 
Hardy, as although he had refused to reveal to him 
the name of the seducer of his sister, yet any refer- 
ence to an affair in whicli Lord Bellefield had so 
singularly misconducted himself must necessarily be 
painful to Leicester. Moreover, although in his 
dealings with Miles Hardy, Lewis had acted justly 
according to the best of his judgment, he was by no 
means clear that the law might take the same view 
of the matter. Charley listened to his friend’s 
account — ^yawned— wondered why he had such a 
strange predilection formatting his life in danger, 
prophesying that he would do it once too often and 
be sorry for it afterwards — expected there would be 
a shindy in Venice before long — wished Laura and the 
brat were safe in England, and tliat the other people 
were not coming — ^voted it all an awful bore — asked 
Lewis whether he liked foreign tailoring, into the 
merits and demerits whereof he entered at some 
length— yawned again, and patting him affectionately 
on the back, told him to take better core of himseH 
Isr the future^ and konged carelessly out of the 
studio. 

' A w^k passed away. The Grant party had arrived; 


j Annie, altliougb slie made a great effort to appear in 
[her former spirits, was evidently labouring ander 
some ailment, mental or bodily^ cr both combtned, 
which was wearing away ber youth, and ebanging ber 
whole character. Laura, who watched ber olmly, 
observed that she was unusually silent and abstracted, 
falling into long reveries, from which she would 
awake with a start, and glancing round with a half- 
frightened air, would immediately begin talking in an 
unnaturally excited manner, as if to do away with 
any suspicion to which her silence might have given 
rise. Her temper also, which had been remarkable 
for its sweetness, had now become uncertain, and she 
occasionally answered even tlie General with a way- 
ward captiousness, which surprised Laura only one 
degree less than the preternatural meekness, with 
which that gallant officer submitted to ber caprices 
and indulged her every whim; but the fact was. 
General Grant Jiad sufficient acuteness to perceive, 
that for some cause, utterly beyond the seope of his 
philosophy to account for, his daughter was not the 
quiet, gentle, will-leas creature she had been, and that 
if he required her to yield to liim in great matters, 
he must allow her to rule in small. Moreover, he had 
lately become seriously alarmed about her health ; a 
London physician, whom he had consulted on the 
subject, having plainly told him, unless great caution 
was observed she would go into a decline, and warned 
him that the seat of the disease appeared to be in the 
mind, and that anything like harshness or opposition 
should be avoided. Walter, too, was much changed 
during the two years which had elapsed. In appear- 
ance, he was now a young man, taU, and slightly, but 
gracefully formed, with wcll-cut regular features, 
though a want of intellectual expression marred 
what miglit otherwise have been considered a hand- 
some countenance. But, considerable as was the 
altcnition in his personal appearance, tlie change in 
his mental capacity was equally perceivable; his powers 
of mind had developed to a greater degree than had 
been anticipated, but alas \ deprived of Lewis’s firm, 
yet gentle rule, the improvement in his disposition 
had by no means kept pace with the extension of his 
faculties. For some weeks after Lewis liad quitted 
Broadhurst, poor Walter codd not he persuaded but 
that he would come back again, nor was it till the 
arrival of a tutor, recommended by Lord Belle- 
field, that he . fully realized the fact of his friend 
liaving left him never to return. The first effect this 
conviction produced upon him, was a fit of deep de- 
jection ; he refused all attempts at consdatioii, could 
scarcely be persuaded to take nourishment, aid sat 
hour after hour playing listlessly with the wavy curls 
of Faust’s shaggy coat. At length, in order to rouse 
him, General Grant desired the dog to be taken away 
from him; the remedy proved only too effectual. 
The new tutor, a certain Spooner, who appeared 
as if he had been selected because he was in every 
respect the exact reverse of Lewis, was the person to 
whom the Gcneid entrusted this commission. 

Absorbed in bis own sad thoughts^ Wate allowed 
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I liim to ooajc tbe do[; from his side bjrtho atiraciion of 
I B plate of meat, but when he laid his hand on the 
aeaimal to buckle a eolhtr and chain round his neck, , he 
started up, exclaiming,-*- • 

” What are you going to do with Foust ? he is 
never tied up ; let him alone.” Finding that his re- 
monstrance was not attended to, he continned, **Fauat! 
Faust ! come here, sir, directly.” 

The dog straggled to obey, but Mr. Spooner, having 
fastened tlm chain round his neck, endeavoured to 
force him out of the room, and in doing so, stepped 
acddentally on Faust’s toes, who uttered a shrill yelp 
of pain. Walter’s eyes flashed — 

** You are hurting him,” he cried ; “ how dare you!” 
and without waiting for .a reply, he darted across the 
room, seized the astonished Mr. Spooner, who, unfor- 
tunately, happened to be a small, slightly-framed man, 
by the throat, and shook him till his teeth chattered ; 
then Bitddenly rrleaaing him, he snatched the chain 
from his grasp, and leading the dog away, muttered in 
a threatening tone, 

“ Never you touch Fanst again ; if you do, I’ll 
strangle you.” 

The results of this scene were twofold: Walter had 
rebelled and gained liis point, and the person whom 
he had thus conquered had lost all chance of obtain- 
ing that degree of ascendency over him, without 
which his control must become merely nominal. 
This produced, as might be exfiected, the worst 
possible effect upon poor Walter’s disposition. He 
became wilful in the extreme, and his tutor, partly to 
save himself trouble, partly to avoid any outbreak of 
temper, gave way to him^on every occasion; unless, 
indeed, lie had any particular personal interest at 
s^e, when he sought to gain his point by cajolery 
4Kd manosuvring, and being rather an adept in those 
ingenious arts, was usually successful. 

One new and inconvenient caprice of Walter’s was, 
a dislike which he appeared suddenly to have taken to 
Annie ‘Grant, and which displayed itself in various 
ways : sometimes he would avoid all intercourse with 
her, even sulkily refusing to answer her when she 
spoke to him ; at others he would seek her out and 
endeavour to annoy her by saying what he deemed 
sliarp tilings to her. Occasionally, however, he would 
fall into his old habits, and conGde in her as his play- 
mate, from whom he wgi sure of sympathy and assist- 
ance ; when suddenly, perhaps, even in tlie midst of 
some conversation with her, he would appear to 
recollect his new-born animosity, and his manner 
would entirely alter. One thing invariably excited his 
extreme indignation, and this was any attempt on her 
part to caress or notice Faust. The pain this altered 
demeanour caused Annie (perhaps in consequence of 
some theory which she had formed as to its origin), 
was known but to her own heart, and could be guessed 
at meroly by her unwearying el!brts -to conciliate 
poor Walter. Laura, upon whose quiok-sightedness 
notliing was lost, carefully noted these changes, and 
made her own private comments upon them. In per- 
suance of her design of befriending Lewis, she made 


several attempts to penetrate the veil of reserve which 
hung around Annie Grant; but in vain: with her 
lightness of heart seemed also to have departed her 
openness of disposition, and Laura had too much 
good taste, as well as too much sympathy with her 
gi'icf, to endeavour to force her confidence. At length 
one day, as Laura and Annie were sitting together, 
Laura working zealously at some article of juvenile 
fin^, destined unconsciously to fpMcr the needs of 
incipient dandyism already apparent in tlud embryo 
man-about-town “ Tarley,” and Annie listlessly turn- 
ing over the pages of a novel, from which her thoughts 
were far away, tlic elder lady suddenly broke silence, 
by observing, 

” Tarley will be two years old to-morrow ; how the 
time slips away, it really seems impossible !” 

Annie’s only reply was a deep sigli, and Laura 
continued^ 

” Why, Annie, you’ll bo of age in a month — ^four 
short weeks more, and you will actually have arrived 
at years of discretion, llow wise you ought to 
be!” • 

Finding Annie still remained silent, Laura only 
waited till she had passed some interesting crisis in 
her stitching, and then looked up. To her alarm and 
surprise, she beheld the ”hig tears” silently coursing 
each other down her friend’s pale cheeks : in an in- 
stant she was by her side,— 

"Annie, dearest,” slie said, "you are weeping; 
what is it ? Have I said or done anything to pain 
yon?” 

Annie slightly shook her head, in token of dissent ; 
and made an effort to check her tears, which proving 
ineffectual, eventuated in a bitter sob. Laura could 
not stand the sight of her grief ; throwii>g her arms 
round her, she said,— 

" Annie, you are miserable ; I see, I know you are ; 
and your unhappiness is wearing you to death. WJiy 
will you not confide in me ? Perhaps I might lielp 
you. Wliat is it, darling ? will you not tell me ?” 

She paused fur a reply, but obtaining none, conti- 
nued, " This marriage with Lord Bellclicld, it is dis- 
tastefnl to you, 1 am afraid?” 

A shudder, which passed through poor Annie’s 
frame, as Laura mcnlioucd the name of her intended 
liusband, proved that on this point her suspicious had 
not erred. Fancying she now saw her way more 
clearly, — 

" Dearest,” she resumed, " do not afflict yourself 
thus ; you must not, siiall not marry him. 1 will 
speak to tlie General myself. Charles shall write to 
his brother; you shall not be sacrificed.” 

"Hush! hush!” interrupted Annie, struggling to 
recover composure ; " you do not know wliat you say. 

1 mvtf marry him ; there is no alternative.” 

" Do not say so, Annie,” returned Laura, gravely; I 
" marriage is a sacred tiling, not lightly to he entered | 
into ; and in marriage one requisite alone is indispen- 
sable— love ! Tastes ^may differ, faults of temper or 
disposition may exist ; yet if man and wife truly love 
each other, t^y will be very happy ; but to marry 
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idtbnit We is grienus sin, and it entuls its own [ Spooner, the nstuper, who had dared to sttaoe^- Us. 
puniskaient— wi^tohedness.** beloved master, he sbowed a most iminit^iated om** 

Laora spoke solemnly, and with feeling ; and Annie, tempt, utterly ignoring all his commands, and resentiQg 
as she listened, trembled and turned pale* When she any attempt on his part to enforce his authonty ^ 
had ocmclitded, however, Annie merely shook her head, the utterance of a low deep growl, accompanied by a 
repeating hopelessly— formidable display of sharp white teeth. Towa^ 

« It masf be— it msf be Annie alone did he evince any great affection, which 

•• And pray, why must it be ?” asked Laura, quickly ; he showed chiefly by attending her in her walks, and 
for she was becoming slightly provoked at that which taking op his position under the sofa, or dose to the 
she deemed Annie's childish weakness ; the only fault, chair on which she was sitting— demonstrations of 
perhaps, with which her clear head, warm heart, and attachment wliich, as we have already lunte^ were, 
earnest sealous nature, unfitted her to [^mpathise— for some unexplained reason, a source of consideiahle 
“ Why, if the thing is wTong in itself, and is to render annoyance to Walter. During the conversation between 
you miserable, it be ? At all events, let us make Laura and Annie, Faust had been lying unnoticed 
some efforts to prevent it; suffer Charles and me — under the sofa, and now finding his young mistress 
" Dearest Laura/* interrupted Annie, mournfully, alone, and for some cause or other unhappy, (he knew 
" 1 assure you nothing can be done ; any altempt to quite well,) ii occurred to him that the correct 
break off the match now would be unavailing, and thing would be to come out and comfort her, which 
end in making me still more wretched than I am at he attempted to do by laying his great rough head in 


present.’* 


her lap, wagging his tail encouragingly, and licking her 


Annoyed alike at her perseverance in that which hand. In her loneliness of heart, even the poor dog’s 
Laura could not but consider a culpable want of moral sympathy (endeared as he was to her by a thousand 
courage, and at the way in whicli she still withheld cherished recollections) was a relief to Annie, and 
her confidence, while at the same time the idea oc- stooping down she imprinted a kiss on his shaggy 
eurred to her, though she was vexed with herself for head, whispering as she did so, " Good Faust, — ^you 
admitting it, that one so feeble-minded was no fitting have never forsaken me ! ” At this moment the door 
bride for the high-souled brave-hearted Lewis, the opened, and Waller entered hastily. As his eye fell 
spirited little matron was about to utter a somewhat upon Annie and the dog, his cheeks flushed, and he 
sharp reply, when, glancing at Annie’s pale beautifully- exclaimed hastily, — 

formed features, the expression of deep anguish she ** Annie, 1 wish you’d let Faust alone ; how often 


sharp reply, when, glancing at Annie’s pale beautifully- exclaimed hastily, — 

formed features, the expression of deep anguish she ** Annie, 1 wish you’d let Faust alone ; how often 
read there disarmed her, and merely saying, "We have I told you that 1 won’t have him meddled with!” 
take different views of this matter, Annie, dear, and With a start at this sudden interruption, Annie 
must talk of it again wlien we are both more com- hastily raised herself, and pushing the dog gently from 


posed,” she rose and left the apartment. 

Annie waited until the sound of the closing door 
assured her that she was alone, and then murmuring, 
" She too is angry with me, and despises me — nobody 
loves me ; oh, that 1 were dead I” she hid her face in 
the sofa cushion, and gave way to a passionate burst 
of grief. 


her, said,— 

" Dear Walter, do not be angry ; Faust came and 
licked my hand, you would not have me unkind 
him ?” 

"Oh! its Faust’s fault, is UP” returned Walter 
crossly. " Faust, come here ! Take him to our room, 
Mr. Spooner, and keep him there till I come ; he shall 


Now, there is one of our dramatis persons for whom not stay in the drawing-room if he is naughty. Faust, 
I we have reason to believe many of our readers enter- do you hear me, sir P” 

tain a warm regard, a regard in which we confess " He will never follow me, Sir Walter; it’s no use 
ourselves fully to participate, of whom we have lately calling him,” remonstrated Mr. Spooner. 


heard but little — of course, we refer to that most 
" meritorious individual,” that dog of dogs, dear. 


" He will do as 1 tell him, and so will you too,” 
returned Walter, imperiously, and twisting his hand- 


honest old Faust. Since Lewis had quitted Broad- kerchief, he tied it round the dog’s neck, led him to 
hurst, Faust’s cliaracter, li^e those of his betters, (if the door, gave the end of the leash thus formed to 
mortals are better than dogs,) had in a degree altered. Mr. Spooner, and then fairly turned the pair of them 
The blind unhesitating obedience he had been accus- oat of the room ; having accomplished this feat, he 
tomed to pay to his master’s slightest signal, he strolled listlessly to the fireplace, and amused himself 
accorded to no other person ; if Walter called liim, he bj pulling about the ornaments on the chimney-piece 
would come, it is true, but he would do so in the calm, for some minutes. At length a new idea seemed to 
leisurely, dignified manner in which one gentleman strike him, and turning to his companion he said, 
would comply with the request of another ; towards " Do you know why I was so angry with Faust 
the Oenerd he conducted himself with a degree of just now P” 

respectful hauteur, which seemed to say, "We are not " Because I wss petting him, I suppose, as you 
friends, there is so sympathy between us, but as don’t seem to like me to do so,” returned Annie, 
long as I continue to reside in a family of which you " Ah ! tliat was not all, though,” rejoined Walter ; 
are the head, 1 owe it to myself to render you the " I wanted him particularly to have been with me 
amount of courtesy due to your position.” For Mr. when I was out walking to-day, very particularly.” 
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** Yesi and wbj was that inquired Anme« who 
always enclouniged him to talk to her, in the hope of 
overcoming the dislike which he bad t^en to her, and 
which, for many reasons, pained her inexpressibly. 
Waited remained for a minute or two silent, and then 
coming close to her, he asked in a low whisper, 

** Annie, do you believe in ghosts P” 

" My dear Walter, what an odd question,” returned 
Annie, in surprise ; " why do you ask it ?” 

Walter glanced carefully round the room, to assure 
himself that they were alone, ere he replied, in the 
same low awe-stricken whisper, “Because, if there are 
such things, I think I’ve seen one.” 

“ Silly boy,” rejoined Annie, anxious to re-assure 
him, for she saw that he was really frightened ; “ you 
have fancied it— What was your ghost like, pray P* 

“ Promise you won’t tell anybody.” 

Annie, half amused, half puzzled by the boy’s earnest- 
ness, gave the required pledge; as soon as she had 
done so, Walter, stooping down so as to bring Ids 
mouth on a level with her ear, replied,— 

I “ It was the ghost of Mr. Arundel !” 

Overcome by so unexpected a reply, Annie was a 
moment or so before she could find words to inquire, 
“ My dear Walter, what could make you imagine such 
a tldng P Perhaps you were asleep, and dreamed it — 
when was it P” 

“ No, I was not asleep ; and it was not fancy,” 
returned Walter, gravely ; “ I was out walking this 
morning early with Mr. Spooner, and wc lost our way, 
and after trying for some time to find it, Mr. Spooner 
hired a boat, and told the boatman to set us down 
^ear— near — well I forget, but he meant near here. 
When wc got out, wc had to go through some narrow 
I passages between the different streets, and in one 
I of them, which was very dark because of the high 
! houses, we met a figure of a man, very tall and wrapped 
I in a long black cloak; it drew back to let us pass, and 
I just as I got close to it, it turned its head, and 1 
saw the face; it was stem and dark, and wore a black 
beard, but the beautiful eyes were the same, and when 
I saw them I knew it was Mr. Arundel, or,” he added, 
sinking his voice, “ his ghost !” 

As his companion remained silent, ^ continued, 

“ When I saw who it was, 1 stopped and was just 
going to speak, but at that moment he stared hard at 
me, gave a violent start, and before 1 could do any- 
thing to prevent it, vanished through a dark archway.” 

“ Oh ! you must have mistaken some one for him,” 
returned Annie, struggling for composure — “Mr. 
Arundel is probably in England, and ghosts are out 
of the question; Imsides, if there are such things, 
which I much doubt, they only appear after people 
are dead.” 

Walter considered for a minute, and then met the 
difficulty by consolatorily suggesting, “Perhaps dear 
Mr. Arundel u dead— perhaps he grew so unhappy 
that he could not live without ever seeing Paust and 
me, and— Ah ! Annie, how could you be so cruel as to 
Bend him away P ” 

“ 1 send him away, Walter ! what can have put 


such a strange notion into your headP” exclaimed 
Annie, astonished at the accusation. 

" Yes, you did,” returned Walter vehemently—” he 
went away because he loved you and you would not 
love him— it was very cruel of you, and I hate you 
for it whenever I remember how unkind you have 
been,” — and overcome by his feelings, the poor boy 
burst into tears. /' 

A thousand confused thoughts flashed like lightning 
t hrough Annie’s brain. What could he mean ?— was she 
listening to the mere folly of idiotcy, or had he indeed 
any possible foundation for his assertion P Anxious to 
soothe him, she laid her hand caressingly upon his, 
while, replying rather to her own heart than to his 
last observation, she said — 

“No, my poor Walter, he whom you so much 
regret never loved me.” 

“ Ah, but he did, though,” returned Walter, posi- 
tively, drying his tears — “I know it.” He spoke so 
decidedly, that Annie, despite her reason, could not 
but feel curious to hear more, and turning away her 
head to hide her agitation, she asked in a low voice — 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ If I tell you, you must never tell the General or 
anybody,” returned Walter — " people think I’m a fool, 
and 1 know I am not clever and can’t learn like other 
boys, and sometimes I feel a weight just here,” and 
he pressed his band to his forehead, “ and then all my 
sense goes out — I wonder where it goes to— Annie, 
do you think it finds wings and flies up to heaven 
among the white angels P 1 think so sometimes, and 
then I long to be a bird and fly w*ith it.” Too much 
interested to allow him to fall into a new train of 
thought, Annie recalled his wandering ideas by 
saying— 

“ You were talking about Mr. Arundel, Walter 
dear.” 

“ Oh yes, and about you, I remember,” resumed Wal- 
ter. “ I knew, at least I thought, he was very fond of 
you along time ago, but 1 was not quite sure of it till 
one day when I dressed Faust up like a gentleman, 
with Mr. Arundel’s watch, and you took it off the 
dog’s neck, and then you threw your arms round him 
and kissed him as you did just now — that was wliat 
made me angry when 1 remembered about the first i 
time — well, while you were hugging Faust, Mr. 
Arundel came to the door and saw you, though you 
did not see him, and his eyes danced and sparkled, 
and his mouth melted into such a sweet smile ; he 
was so glad to see how fond you were of Faust, and 
then 1 Imew he loved you, for if he had not, ho would 
not have cared about it, you know. Then he went 
away, and left me Faust, and I thought because he 
had left Faust he was sure to come back, but I 
know now that he left him to comfort me, and went 
away himself aU alone. Then that horrid Mr. 
Spooner came ; he’s a great friend of Lord Belleficld’s, 
and one day they were talking together, and they 
fancied I did not attend to them, but I did though, 
for 1 knew they were talking about Mr. Arundel. Well, 
Mr. Spooner asked why he went away, and Lord 
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Beilelleld replied, ' Why, if the truth inu>t be told, 
he had the audacity (what does tliat mean ?) to raise 
his eyes to my cousin Annie/ Mr. Spooner questioned 
Mm further, he informed him that Mr. Ajwdel liad 
£;one boldly to the General, and said he loved you.^' 

** Told my father so !*’ exclaimed Annie. 

"Yes, so he said,” resumed Walter; "and the 
General told him you loved Lord Bellefield instead, 
and meant to be his wife ; and then poor Mr. 
Arundel said he would go sway, and so he did, but of 
course if you had loved him he would have stayed, 
and we sliould all have been so happy together. So 
you sec, Annie, it iPos you that sent him away, and 
since I’ve known that. I’ve hated you, and tried to 
keep Eaust from loving yon, only he will, and I can’t 
hate you quite always ; — but I never meant to tell you 
all this, and you must never tell Lord Bcllefield, or lie 
would be ready to kill me.” 

He paused, then, regarding her with a sad regretful 
look, he said, " But, Annie, is it really true that you 
don’t love dear Mr. Arundel ?” 

Poor Annie ! affected and excited as she had been 
by the foregoing scene, this last speech was too much 
for her, and throwing her arms about the boy’s neck, 
and hiding her burning check against Ms breast, she 
whispered, " Dearest Walter, do not hate me- 1 ^ou 
have no cause to do so / ” 

{To be eoniinued,) 


THE BAIiONESS VON BECK.‘ 

"Who is the Baroness Von Beck?” inquires 
some simple-minded Englisli lady or gentleman, not 
accustomed to travel in foreign parts, and having 
but vague and misty notions concerning " all people, 
nations, and languages,” not British. It would be 
difficult to explain, ail at once, who and what this 
famous Barouess is ; and yet we think It very much 
worth our while to make an effort in that direction. 
Therefore, after an attentive reading of her book, we 
take f)en in band and proceed to tell the public what 
it is all about, and a bit of our mind on the matter, 
into the bargain. 

The Baroness Von Beck is a noble Magyar lady. 
Her husband was killed on a barrioade in Vienna, on | 
the 28th of October, 184S, fighting on the popular 
aide. Since that day, his \|^dow has devoted herself, 
body and soul, to the cause of Hungarian indepen- 
dence ; not with the ordinary, passive, indirect, and 
OFnamental flag-working patriotism of her sex, nor with 
that more active kind of patriotism, whioh animated 
BO many brave and generous women in the late 
European revolutions ; and wliich has ever animated 
such wossen, ifi all national wars, since the Cartha- 
ginian ladies cut df their hair to make bow-strings, 
and gave tbeir gold and silver ornaments to be made 
into weapons for use against the Bomaos. No, the 
EmionesB Von Beck’s patriotism has somethmg in it 

(1) Personal Adventufoh dtuingthe Late War of Independence 
in Hunffaiy. - B# the Bsroataa Von Beck. 2 vela, pc^t Svo. 
ajchnrd Bentley, New Burlington Btreett 


different from these, though inclusive of them y for 
she, too, presents colours to regiments, gives banquets 
and encouraging words to soldiers, tends the wounded, 
and gives her property to the government which she 
believes to be the only true and lawful one. Her 
patriotism ^exhibits itself in energetic deeds, such as 
would do honour to the courage, military knowledge, 
and undaunted resolution, of many a captain known 
to fame. Her state of mind is simply this. Now 
that her husband is dead, (having no children,) she 
has no personal tie to this life. She is ready to die 
at any moment; for her own sake, she cares not how 
soon. But there is one idea, for which she will sacri- 
fice everything yet remaining to her; an idea which 
she firmly believes to be realizable, and which she 
can help to realize. Thus, having a distinct object in 
view, a grand and exciting object, (the national 
independence of her conntry,) and being freed utterly 
from that ignoble fear, the fear of death, it becomes 
easy to understand how she should desire to make 
herself essentially useful to the generals and political 
leaders in the Hungarian cause. The desire, it is easy 
to conceive ; thousands of women, in a similar position, 
would have a similar desire ; but not one in twenty 
thousand would have the ability to gratify it. 
Madame Von Beck has that ability. To the tact, 
acuteness, ready wit, and general cleverness of a clever 
woman, she joins the fcailcssness, the persistency, 
and presence of mind of a clever man. Add to this 
an experience among soldiers and politicians, and a 
familiarity with the engines and the arts of war ; and 
it ceases to be wonderful, that a woman, a liigh-born 
lady, should be mixed up with the deUiils of a bloody | 
war ; passing from camp to camp — mixing in military 
councils — the confidante and adviser of Kossuth — ^the 
messenger from one general to another, aci*oss districts 
held by the enemy ; it ceases to be wonderful, because 
you see that she is admirably calculated for the work, 
and that it has a strong charm for her. The active 
spirit within her could not rest quietly, while all that 
she held dear was being fought for by others. Tliis 
masculine daring is accompanied by passionate, 
womanly enthusiasm. Had circumstances conspired 
to favour the external resemblance, all the world 
would rcco^ise in tliis Magyar lady another Joan of 
Arc. Never was any feeling more thorough, more 
entire, than her love for Hungary, and her desire for 
the restoration of its ancient rights. It is a strong 
passion, which no amount of suffering in the cause 
will ever enfeeble. Her perfect faith in, and love for 
Kossuth, is only equalled by her scornful auger at 
Gorgey, and her bitter hatred of the Austrian 
government and its generals. 

This book of hers is remarkable in several ways. 
First, it does not read like a translation, (thougli 
occasionally we meet with foreign idioms,) but if it 
be written by the Baroness herself in English, it is 
deserving of high praise as a literary productiox^ and 
we are puzzled to understand how a Magyar lady, 
who had never been to England tiU she was driven 
here the other day as an exile, should have le^M^ 
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to imte EngUfth more conrectly than many Engliih 
authors. S^ndly, though an extremely interesting 
book has been produced, there is cl^ evidence 
throughout, that “ she had no such stuff in her 
thoughts’* as literary notoriety. What she states, 
briefly, in her preface, as the rcason for writing 
cannot be doubted by any one who reads the book. 

”«Although a woman,” she says, ” 1 have taken the 
most ardent interest in the contest, having enjoyed 
the confidence of the noble and heroic men who took j 
the lead in that national movement. 1 have stood by 
their side in moments the most exciting — have heard 
their deliberations— have witnessed their actions; 
and now that the straggle has been terminated by | 
treason, 1 feel it to be a sacred duty to impart to the 
public my own personal knowledge, both of the men, 
and of the object which they strove to accomplish.” 
” Neither female vanity, nor a desire for notoriety, 
has induced me to become an author ; it was to satisfy 
a heartfelt impulse, which wains me not to neglect 
the discharge of a solemn obligation.” Thirdly, | 
the personal adventures related in this book, are some 
of the most extraordinary that ever behdl a woman ; 
and they strike the reader the more that they do not 
happen by chance, but seem to be the result of her 
own strong, masterly will. She is not controlled by 
circumstances, but seems to rule her own fate, 
failing in nothing she undertakes, till Gorgey’s 
surrender; which, according to her view of matters, 
was a shameful act of treason, caused by a mortified, 
selfish ambition, and envy and hatred of Kossuth. 
Making due allowance for the strong, passionate 
feeling, which animates her when she describes 
actions, sketches characters, and attributes motives, 
a very good — iu fact, a very truthful idea — of the 
Hungarian war may be got from this book. It is 
better worth reading than fifty impartial accounts by 
people who could not possibly have seen and known 
half as much as the Baroness Y on Beck. Taken merely 
as autobiography, the volumes are very interesting. 
Here is the true account of the strange, romantic 
adventures of a woman of the present day, as strange 
and full of marvels as the lovci’s of marvels will 
find, 

** Lone, sitting by the shores of old tumancc.” 

In their own time did these things occur. If 
ladies and gentlemen in England care to learn how 
their fellow-oreatnres in Hungary were spending their 
time in 184i9 — ^if they would like something stm't- 
lingiy new and exciting, and yet, full of the common 
newspaper talk — let them get this book. 

We will now give a few extracts. The following 
will convey some notion to the reader of the sort of 
work the Baroness Yon Beck was employed in by 
Kossuth and the Generals. Kossuth tells lier, that 
he has an important and dangerous mission in which 
ho can employ no one but herself : — 

** I told him I was ready bp life and by death. He 
then told me it was essential I should visit Ooigey’s 
camp, which was still at Tokay, though it was afterwards 
removed to Misidcoloz ; not for the purpose of oommo- 


nicatingwith GSrgey, from whom the President had 
just returned, and who was expected on a visit to him in 
a few days. I was to renudn at Tokay till the Hun- 
garians had removed from thence, and the place had 
been taken possession of by the Austrians, who wero 
already on their march. When they arrived, I was to 
ascertain their strength and disposition, with all poriiea- 
lars the knowledge of which would be likely to be 
advantageous to our cause ; from thenco 1 was to proceed 
to Pesth, and observe the proceedings of the enemy, and 
communicate from thence all the information 1 had 
acquired to Kossuth. * In what manner yon will be 
able to accomplish all this,’ said he, * 1 must leave alto- 
gether to your owu resources ; I know they will not fril 
yon. Oomfort our true-hearted brethren in Pesth. Tell 
them to bear thoir present difliculties with patience, and 
to look forward with assurod conlidonce to better times, 
for the God of Hungary still lives and will not forsake 
his faithfbl people. From Pesth,’ be continued, 

* you must proceed to Yienna, and bear a letter to the 
— Ambassador, with whom yon are already 
acquainted. I am convinced that your presence there 
will greatly animate and encourage all our colleagues. 
Tell the gallant Yiennese not to despair of the firmness 
and bravery of the Hungarians. Wo willl yes, we 
will ! make them yet share in that glorious freedom for 
which we are fighting. From Yienna you must go to 
Prague. There you will find a few members of the 
Austrian Diet, who are native Bohemians. Ascertain 
from them the disposition of the Bohomian people aa 
regards Hungary, and the nature of the estimate they 
form of our proofings. From thence you must visit 
BucccBsively, Dresden, Leipsig, and Breslau.' ‘ I will give 
you letters relating to the purchase of arms and. their 
transmission to us, which 1 entreat you to deliver care- 
fully. It will be necessary also that you take 140,000 
florins to pay for them, which will bo a heavy and serious 
i charge for you. The last subject upon which 1 wished 
to speak with you, refers to a matter recently brought 
under my notice by yourself. Yon have informed me, 
and I feel with truth, that wo have been paying ex- 
travagant prices for many articles of clothing for the 
army, such as linen, cloth, ticken, and other materials. 
The army must have lighter clothing for the approach- 
ing summer, and 1 wish much to put your economical 
hints in practice, so that we may obtain the Yarious 
articles at a more reasonable charge. Y ou will, therefore, 
have the goodness to visit the manufacturers of such 
fabrics in Moravia on your return, and contract with 
them as yon sec most advantageous for the necessary 
supplies. The manufacturers must engage to deliver 
the various articles upon the Hungarian frontiers, where 
they shall be duly paid for in ready cash. I know not 
how the prices of such things range, but you will receive 
all such information from the Minister of the Com- 
missariat. You have now xny commission. I have 
named everything which is of the most pressing ini- 
portance ; but the whole shall be clearly drawn up in 
writing. It is a fearful undertaking; of that I am 
distinctly conscious ; but our countiy i^uircs the ser- 
vice, and if you cannot accomplish it, it is vain to ask 
any one else.* 

** I thanked him sincerely for the distinguished con- 
fidence ho had again placed in me, and promised faith- 
fiilly to accomplish everything as ho had directed. 
Indeed his slightest wishes were sacred to me, for I 
have never known him form a desire or a hope for 
himself alone ; all was for the fatherland. I regarded 
him with a species of superstition, as I would look upon 
its guardian genius. At his oomixmnd, I could at any 
time have joyfully laid down my life for the promotiou 
of our great cause.” 

Her reverence for Kossuth is very strongly expressed 
throughout ; and her opinions about the other leaders 
are dearly set down, except in the case of Klapka. 
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She speaks coolly of him, T^iihout strong blame or 
praise; thinks he ougiit not to have surrendered 
Komom; and that if he did surrender it, that he 
should have made better terms. She was witli him 
at Komorn ; and, indeed, seems always to have been 
in every place, where anything of importance to the 
Hungarian cause was going on. Of qpurse she docs 
not speak with much gentleness of the Austri^m 
generals. She is delighted when she tricks them, as 
she often does, and in the most daring manner. Her 
disguises and various ruses de guerre^ are not a whit 
less amusing for being very dangerous. She tcUs the 
following anecdote of Jellachich, the celebrated Ban 
of Croatia, with manifest pleasure and contempt : — 

When he entered Pesthi he heard that the young 
Countess Karolyi possessed a palace there in which she 
was then residing. The fame of her beauty and amia- 
bility had been long known to him ; and he thought 
this a favourable opportunity of recommending himself 
to her notice. He flierefore quartered himself at her 
residence, and strove with all his power to make himself 
agreeable to her, without success. 

“He had the most profound faith in his personal 
charms, and believed that such an Adonis as he must 
prove irresistible. He could not understand, therefore, 
why the young countess did not surrender at discretion ; 
but he was utterly confounded when, wishing to have 
an interview with her one morning, he received a 
message that the countess was not at home to him. Ho 
went at once to the Tiger Hotel, bursting with mortifi- 
cation ; and to revenge himself, sent for his 'bill,’ that 
he might pay the beautiful Karolyi for his board and 
lodging. She saw his meaning, and instead of taking 
offence sent him actually an account, in which every 
thing ho had had at her palace was charged for at a 
monstrous price. So far the exchange was, perhaps, 
only fair ; but the Croat could not digest the indignity 
put upon his self-esteem, and all his love for Karolyi 
turned into a desire for vengeance, which he gratified 
by filling her palace with common soldiers. Thus 
ended the renowned Ban’s first lovo-ad venture in Pesth, 
to the inextinguishable mirth of the woilby citizens.” 

It is difficult to select passages from these pages 
that would give, in a short space, a fair idea of the 
real eloquence of the work. Out of the fulness of 
the heart her mouth hath spoken. Indignation 
sometimes makes verses, nud good verses too; in- 
dignation has made an eloquent prosc-writcr in these 
pages. A noble indignation it is; there is nothing 
selfish in it. Never were the horrors of war more 
vividly depicted ! She who holds war to be right in 
such a cause as that in which she is engaged, de- 
nounces it solemnly in any ot^ier cause. The truthful 
pictures she draws of the battles she has witnessed, — 
the awful misery of towns delivered up by Austrian 
generals to be pillaged for sis: hours by a brutal 
soldiery,— the havoc and ruin wrought in besieged 
and bombarded cities,— are all enough to make the 
reader’s blood boil or freeze as he reads. The fol- 
lowing is one of the least horrible. of these scenes 
from her every-day life. Buda had been taken at last, 
after a brave defence by Henzi, the Austrian general, 
whose fidelity to his treacherous government, and 
whoso noble character, she records, as well as his 
dyiug words to herself, when she went to visit him, 
“V vios betrayed r*. He had been commanded to 


defend Buda till sucoours came, which were never to 
be sent. 

'^At seven o'clock, all was still; Buda had fallen. 
Couriers were issuing from the town to bear the intelli- 
gence in every direction. 1 was anxious to see the state 
of the forti^as after bo desperate a siege, and ordered 
my carriage to be driven thither. 1 entered at the 
Vienna Gate, where the battle had raged with exceeding 
fierceness. The scaling ladders by which our troops 
had mounted the walls and entered the fortress, were 
I still in the positions in which they had been placed. 

! Behind the gate the street had been barricaded, and the 
I effect of this fresh obstacle was plainly visible in the 
I heaps of Hungarian dead which lay before it. My 
I carriage could not pass on account of the barricade. I, 
therefore sent it back, and determined to proceed on 
foot. 

“ 1 ascended the walls, but they had been so damaged 
that it was dangerous to walk on them. 1 persevered, 
however, till I got into a position in which I could 
neither go forwaid nor retire without danger ; from this 
awkward predicament 1 was rescued by Colonel Keueti. 
It is impossible to form an adequate idea of the ruin 
and destruction which lay around on every side. It was 
horrible, thrice horrible ! The smell which arose from 
the blood and the dead bodies that choked the streets, 
was the most fearful and unnatural sensation 1 have 
ever experienced. The Austrians had not had time to 
bury those that had fallen during the latter part of the 
siege, and the bodies lay about in every stage of dc- 
I composition, and were prc 3 'ed upon by dogs and vermin. 
The Croats had crawled into the cellars, where numbers 
of decaying bodies had been hastily thrown, and, upon 
being discovered, I am sorry to narrate, were slaughtered 
without mercy. The hatred of the Hungarian soldiers 
against the Croatian troops was intense, and well had 
they merited it by the wanton cruelties and abomina- 
tions of which they were guilty towards our people. 

“ Their officers were sent under an escort to a place 
of safety to save them from the fury of the populace, 
whom they had shamefully mishandled and dislioiioured 
during their possession of the forlrcss; but the private 
soldiers fared, I fear, vciy dreadfully, for the crowd were 
infuriated beyond measure. Tbc}’^ rushed up and down, 
armed W'itL paving-stones and clubs, to wreak their long 
pent-up vengeance upon those heartless robbers and 
cold-blooded murderers. But the sight of so much 
unmitigated evil and terror was too much ; I began to 
sicken at it, and departed to my lodgings with a feeling 
as if I myself had arisen from the dead, and carried 
with me still the odour and impression of mortality.” 

All the adventures in the book are not so grave and 
heartrending as the above. Comedy mingles occa- 
sionally for a moment with the fiery epic, and softens 
its terror, Gorgey’s surrender to the liussiaiis, and 
his previous falling away from her party — tliat is, the 
Hungarian pai'ty, headed by Kossuth, — is told with 
every appearance of its being truth ; — truth in that 
sense which means that which the speaker trmoeth. It 
will be easy for the reader to conceive her rage and dis- 
appointment, and her subsequent anguish, after reading 
the following account of the surrender of Gorget’s 
army at Villagos ; she and the troops, all, or nearly 
all, believing firmly that if Gorgey had allowed them, 
they could yet have retrieved the ill-fortune of the 
war. Nearly all the ill-fortune she attributes to 
Gorgey’s treachery; but, by her own showing, the 
government, of which Kossuth was the actual liead, 
caused a great deal of it by the nomination of in 
efficient commanders-in-chief in place of Gorgey. 
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It was unsafe to irritate a vain and ambitions man. 
Madame Yon Beck must have been a sharp thorn in 
Gbrgey’s side during the few weeks preceding the 
accompanying scene. He had ordered her to quit his 
camp ; but she seems to have been iiidiiTerent to the 
mandate, staying just as long as she chose, and going 
about in it as she chose. She treated him with 
contempt as a traitor ; whicli was a daring thing to do 
before his overt act. 

" At length, the 13th of August, the dark day of^ 
Hungary, arrived. The drums wore beaten, and the 
troops got under arms. 1 hastened to see the last of my 
brave countrymen, who had so often scattered before 
them the very men to whom they were now about to 
yield. Gdrgcy rode at tbe bead of the column ; bis brow 
was still bound up, as he had not quite recovered fVom 
the wound he bad received at Komorn. His staff rode 
with him, accompanied by a largo number of Russian 
officers. 1 drove out loo ; I was determined to see the 
tragedy to an end, though my heart siiould break the 
moment after. The sky was cloudless and the sun 
shone brilliantly. 1 found our troops already drawn up 
before the encampment, between Villagos and S/dlos. 
Near the latter place was a stream crossed by a bridge, 
on the other side of which the Russians w'cro drawn up 
in order of battle. Our troops marched in companies 
to the bridge and laid down their arms, which were 
immediately taken possession of, and carried across the 
bridge by tlio Russians. It was a most piteous and 
affcciing sight; our soldiers wept like children. The 
hounod kis-sed his musket, pressed it to his heart, and 
laid it down like the rest. The huzzar dismounted from 
his liorsc, the beloved companion of his marches and 
his battles ; the faithful friend tiiut had never failed him 
in time of need, with whom lie bad shared his last crust, 
and his straw bed, in the wild bivouac. He knew not 
liow to part with iiim ; be embraced him and kissed his 
lips, ho sobbed upon his neck, and wotted it with bis 
tears ; he repeated all the endearing names which he 
had given liis charger, whilst the spirited and sagacious 
animal looked round as if trying to comprehend his 
master's agitation, and whined in response to his 
caresses. This was a scene painfully touching, and can 
be understood by those only who know the marvellous 
attachment that springs up between the huzzar,aiul his 
iiorsc : to deprive liiiu of his horse, was to take away 
from the huzzar a portion of his own existence. When 
lie gave up the animal to the Russians, and returned to 
his ranks, he was a broken-down and disconsolate 
man. 

“ The artillery was next delivered up ; the gunners 
speaking to the different pieces and bidding them 
farewell, as if they bad been living creatures. Qbrgey 
stood by the bridge, surrounded with Russian officers. 
No tear fell from his eyes — no emotion was visible upon 
his countenance. He looked as cold and motionless as 
marble, betraying by no word or movement any sympathy 
with the manifest pain of the gallant warriors who had 
fought beneath his orders on so many battle-fields, and 
who were ever so fearless and devoted. 

“ A low munnur of rage and vengeance against him 
rose from the Hungarian ranks, which he pretended for 
a time not to hear ; but by-and-by it became too evident 
to remain unnoticed, and he rode away with the Russians 
into their encampment. Those who up to the last moment 
had believed him true, now condemned him for a traitor. 
By two o’clock in the afternoon, ten thousand men had 
laid down their arms. 

** The consequences are known to the world. Why 
repeat the often told tale of horror 1 the torrents of 
blood that were shed ? the frightful violation of all the 
laws of heaven and earth 1 the bloody and dishonoured 
graves, and the long catalogue of crimes, which have 


made Austria and Haynau words of reproach among all 
the nations of the earw.” 

Her subsequent adventures in Hungary and Austria 
are full of mournful interest. She makes her way to 
London — where she writes this book ; and whence 
she hopes to make a journey to rejoin Kossuth. Sl:c 
closes her eloquent work with the following words ; 
they come direct from the heart, and speak to it 

*'And the true children of my countiy, where are 
they 1 What nameless suffering do they endure because 
they were faithful to the last? Some have carried their 
sorrows to the primeval forests of America ; there, at 
least, they will be free. Some, and amongst them him 
whose lofty soul, adorned with more than human excel- 
lence, should have called forth the reverence of all who 
admire genius adorned by goodness, receive from the 
hospitality of the Mussulman that refuge which Christian 
Buropc denied, lest it should thwart the murderous in- 
stinct of a power claiming the name of the Redeemer. 
Some have gone to lay down their lives in the struggle 
against Scandinavian lust of poVer; others wander 
throughout the cities of continental Europe in misery 
and sorrow, or stalk through the streets of mighty 
London, wondering all day at its wealth, its power and 
liberty, and retiring at night to their miserable garrets, 
to dream of the past, and to die in anticipating the 
future.— Our sun rose brightly, it sunk in storms and 
blackness; yet it was but one day in the cycle of time. 
That sun shall rise again, though wc are forgotten ; and, 
in the consolation of this hope, 1 cease from complain- 
ing, and at length lay down my pen.’* 


BARBS OF THE BIBLE. 

1)Y GEOliGE GlUflLLAN. 

It is not long since a review of the “Literary 
Portraits” of this author appeared in the columns of 
our Journal ; lic now essays a loftier and more 
perilous flight. ]ii his present volume there is the 
same “merciless cleverness” that characterised the 
former; the same continued outpouring of glowing 
pliraseology, the same want of simplicity and con- 
densation of style. Both sentiment and expression 
are, to our thinking, often exaggerated ; yet wc think 
that our readers will acknowledge that none but a 
man of genius could have written passages like the 
following ; — 

TUB HEBREW PROPHET. 

“ The Hebrew prophet, in his highest form, was a 
solitary and salvage man, residing with lions, wlien 
he W'us not waylaying kings, on whose brow the 
scorching sun of Syria had charactered its fierce and 
swarthy hue, and whose dark eye swam with n fine 
insanity, gathered from solitary commuuings with the 
sand, the sea, the inountaius, and the sky, as well as 
with the light of a divine afflatus. He liad Inin iii 
the cockatrice’s den; he had put liis liand on the 
hole of the asp; he had spent the night on lion- 
surrounded trees, and slept and dreamed amid their 
hungry roar; he had swam in the Bead Sea, or 
Jmunted, like a ghost, those dreary caves which 
lowered around it ; he had drank of the melted snow 
ou the top of Lebanon ; at Sinai, he had traced and 
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trod oa the boroiiig footprints of Jehoirah ; he had 
heard messages at midnight, whieli made his hair to 
arise* and his skin to creep ; he had been \iiet with 
the dews of the night, and girt bj the demons of the 
wilderness ; he hod been tossed up and down, like a 
leaf, upon a strong and veering storm of his inspira- 
tion. He was essentially a lonely man, cut od^ by 
gulph upon gulph, from tender ties and human as- 
sociations. He had no home ; a wife he might be 
permitted to marry, but, as in the case of Hosea, the 
permission might only be to him a curse, and to his 
people an emblem, and when (as in the case of 
Ezekiel) her death became necessary as a sign, slie 
died, and left him in the same austere seclusion in 
which he had existed before. The power which came 
upon him cut, by its fierce coming, all the threads 
which bound him to his kind, tore him from the plougli, 
or from tlie pastoral solitude, and hurried him to the 
desert, and thence to the foot of the throne, or to 
tlie wheel of the triumphal chariot. And how 
startling his coming to crowned or conquering guilt ! I 
Wild from the wilderness, bearded, like its lion-lord; | 
tlie fury of God glaring in his eye ; his mantle heaving 
to his heaving breast; his words stern, swelling, 
tinged on their edges with a terrible poctiy; his 
attitude dignity; his gesture power — how did he 
burst upon the astonished gaze ; how swift uiid solemn 
his entrance ; how short and spirit-like his stay ; how 
dreamy, yet distinctly dreadful, the impressiou made 
by his words, long after they had ceased to tingle on 
the ears^ and how mysterious the solitude into which 
he seemed to melt away ! Poet, nay prophet, were a 
feeble name for such a being. He was a momentary 
incarnation— a meteor kindled at the eye, and blown 
on the breath, of the Eternal.” 

chbist's solace in natural beauty. 

‘*Thc manner of Christ’s life, as he uttered his 
parables and other sayings, was in the highest degree 
poetical. It was the life of a stranger on this eartii, 
of a wanderer, of one who had no home but the house 
not made with hands, which he liad himself built. 
Hence we identify his image with nature, and ever 
see him on lonely roads, midnight mountains, silent or 
stormy lakes, fields of corn, or the deep wildernesses 
of his country. Every st,ep trode by the old seers, 
was retrode by him, as if to efface their fiery vestiges, 
and make the regions, ove^ which they had swept like 
storms, green again. He was only sent to tlie lost 
sheep of Israel, but he more than once approached to 
the very boondaries of his allotted field. IVe find 
him, for instance, in the ncighbonrhood of Tyre and 
Sidon, straying by a mightier sea than that of Tiberias, 
and lifting h» eyes to a loftier summit than that of 
Tabor. 'He must needs’ see Lebanon, as well as 
pass through Samaria. His were not, indeed, journeys 
of sentiment, but of incr<^; and yet, why should he 
not have gazed with rapture upon the peaceful, tlie 
pure, and tiic lofty, in the works, wliilc he did the 
will, of God ? Thb was, peradventurc, the chief 
source of his solace amid suffering and weariness^ 


He was. not recognised by men, but the lilies of the 
field looked up meaningly in his face, the 'waters 
perceived him— they saw him well,’ the wiivds lin- 
gered amid his hair, the sunbeams smiled on his brow, 
the landspape from the summit seemed to crouch 
lovingly at his feet, and the stars from their fai 
thrones to bend him down obeisance. He, and lie 
alone, of all men, felt at home in nature, and able to see 
it, and call it, fathers house* He felt not 
warmed by, but wanning the sun — not walking in the 
light of, but enlightening the world, and could look 
on its great orbs as but the ' many mansions ’ lor his 
spiritual seed. Of all men he only (mentally and 
morally) stood erect, and this divine ujirightness it 
was which turned the world upside down. 2'he 
poetical point of view of nature, is not that of distant 
admiration or of cold inquiry, it is that of sympathy, 
amounting to immersion ; the poefs soul is shed, like a 
drop, into creation ; but this process was never fully 
completed, sure in one — in him who uttered the Sermon 
on the Mount." 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

" Let us glance, first, at his parables, which arc a 
poetry iu themselves. Truth, half bcti-aycd in beauty, 
half shrouded in mystery, is the essence of a parable. 
It is the truth wishing to be loved, ere she ventures 
forth to be worshipped and obeyed. The multitude 
of Christ’s parables is not so wonderful us their ; 
variety, their beauty, their brevity, aud the sweet or 
fearful pictures which they paiut at oucc aud for ever 
upon the soul. Here we sec the good Sainurilau 
riding toward his inn, with his wounded brother i 
before him. There, lingeringly, doubtingly, like a 
truant boy at evening, returns tlie prodigal son to his 
father, whose arms, at his threshold, stretched out, , 
seem wishing for wings to expedite the joyous 
niectiug. In tiiat field stalks the sower, graver than 
sowers arc wont to be in the merry season of spring. 
Oa the opposite side, the fisherman, with joyful face, 
is drawing ashore his heavy-laden net. With yet 
keener ecstacy dcpicied on his countenance, you see 
the rnerchaulman lighting on a pearl of pearls, while 
across from him is the treasure-finder, with circuni- 
spective and fearful looks, hiding his precious prize. 
Aud, io ! how, under the dim canopy of night, 
shadowing the barely-buddiug field of wiicat, steals a 
crooked and winged figure, trembling lest the very 
darkness see him — the enemy — scattering tores in 
huddled abundance among the wheat. The morning 
comes ; but, while revealing the rank tares growing 
among the good seed, it reveals also the large mustard- 
tree which has shot up witli incredible swiftness, * so 
that the fowls of the air do build in the branches 
thereof.* Here you sec a woman mixing leaven with 
her meal, till the whole lump is leavened ; and there 
another woman, sweeping the room, Low fast, yet 
intensely, for her lost piece of silver. There the 
servant of the marriage-host is conqmlling the wan- 
derers from the hedges to come in, his face all glowing 
with amiable anger aud kindly coercion ; and yonder, 
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in the distance, with anxious eye and crook in his 
liand, hies the shepherd into the twilight desert, in 
search of his * lost sheep/ And, hark ; as the 
marriage-feast has begun, and the song of holy 
merriment is just risiug on the evening air, there 
comes a voice, strangely concerting witli it, hollow as 
the grave — a whispered thunder. It is tlie voice of 
Dives, saying — * Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of Ins 
linger in water, and cool my tongue, for I am tor- 
mented in this flame* In such figures Jesus [has 
cxJiausted life, earth, eternity.” 

TJIE POLITENESS OP PAUL. 

An old poet has quaintly called Jesus ‘ The first 
true gentleman tiiat ever breathed.* Paurs politeness, 
too, must not be overlooked, compounded as it was 
of dignity and deference. It appeared in the mildness 
of the maimer in which he delivered his most startling 
and sliattering messages, both to Jews and heathens ; 
in his graceful salutations ; in his winning reproofs — 
tlie *e.\ccllciit oil which did not break tlic head;* 
in the delicacy of his allusions to hi.s own claims and 
services ; and, above all, in tlic calm, self-possessed, 
and manly attitude lie assumed before the rulers of 
his peo])le and the Homan authorities. In the 
language of Peter and John to their judges, there is 
an abruptness savouring of their rude fishcnnau life, 
and fitter for the rough echoes of the Lake of Galilee 
than for the tribunals of power. But Paul, while 
equally bold and decided, is far more gracious. 11c 
lowers his thunderbolt before bi.s adversary ere be 
launehes it. His .shaft is ^polished,* ns well as 
powerful. His words to King Agrippa — * L would to 
God, that nut only thou, but also all that hear mo this 
day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these Imuds* — are the most cbivalrie utter- 
ances recorded iu history. An angel could not bend 
more gracefully, or assume an altitude of more 
exalted courtesy.’* 

SllAKSPE.Uii:, GOETHE AND THE BIBLE. 

“ Sliakspcare — ^nature’s favourite, though unbaptized 
and unconsecrated, child — luis derived less from 
Scripture ilian any other great modern author, and 
ailbrds fewcjr points of comparison with it. He was 
rather a piece of nature than a prophet. His real 
religion, as expressed in the words, * We arc such 
stuff as dreams arc made of, aud our little bfe is 
rounded with a sleep,’ seems to have been a species 
of ideal Pantlicism. lie loved the fair face of nature ; 
he saw also its poetic meaning ; but did not feel, nor 
has expressed so deeply its undcr-curreut of moral 
law (?) ; nor the sublime attitude it exliibits, as 
leaning upon its God. Hence, while the most wide 
and genial, and one of the least profane, he is also one 
of the least religious of poets. His allusions to 
Scripture, and to the Christian faith, are few and 
undecided. lie has never even impersonated a 
character of high religious enthusiasm. He never, 
we think, could have written a good sacred drama ; 


aud had he tried to depict a Luther, a Knox, a Savo- 
narola, or any character in whose mind one great, 
earnest idea was predominant, he Lad failed. The 
grey, clear, catholic sky beliind and above, would have 
made such volcanoes pale. Had lie written on Knox, 
Queen Mary would have carried away all his sym- 
pathies; or, on Luther, ho would have been more 
anxious to make Tetzel ridiculous, than the KefonOer 
reverend or great. Shakspeare was not, in sliort, an 
earnest man, hardly even— strange as the assertion 
may seem — an enthusiast; and, therefore, stood iu 
exact contrast to the Hebrew bards. . . . 

Goethe, we know', admired the Bible as a com- 
position, took great interest iu its geograpliy, and had 
ins study hung round with maps of the Holy Land. 
But even less than Shakspeare did he resemble its 
poets. Uiiiversal genius bred in Shakspeare a love 
for ail things which he knew, without much entha- 
siastii for any in particular. An inferior, but more 
highly cultured degree of the same power, led Goethe 
to univ>Tsal likin^t which at a disluncc seemed, aud 
in some degree was, indifierenct:. His great purpose, 
after the fever of youth was spent, was to build up 
his Ego, like a cold, majestic statue, and to surround 
it with offerings from every region — from earth, 
heaven, aud hell ! He trammuied all things into ink ; 
he analysed his tears ere suffering them to fall to the 
ground ; his tortures he tortured in search of their 
inmost meaning ; his vices he rolled like a sweet morsel^ 
that he might know their ultimate flavour^ and what 
of lesson theg had to leave him ; his mental 
battles he fought o*er again, that he might become a 
mightier master of spiritual tactics ; like the ocean, 
whatever came within his reach was engulphcd, was 
drenched in the main clement > of his being, went to 
swell his treasures, and generally ‘suffered a sca- 
change/ into ‘something* at ouee ‘rich,* ‘strange,* 
and cold. This was not the manner of the rapt, 
God-filled, self-emptied, sin-dcuouncing, impetuous, 
and intense bards of Israel. Could we venture to 
conceive Isaiah, or Ezekiel, entering Goethe’s chamber 
at Weimar, and uttering one of their divine rhapsodies 
— how mildly would he have smiled upon tlic fire-eyed 
stranger — how attentively heard him — ^liow calmly 
sought to n.easure aud classify him — how punctually 
recorded in his jouruul the appearance of an ‘ex- 
traordinary human meteor, a wonderful specimeu of 
uncultured genius* — and how complacently inferred 
his owu superiority !’* 

CUAllACTEU OE ABUAUAM. 

“The great charm of Abraham’s character, is its 
union of simplicity willi grandeur. He rises like one 
of those great stones wliich are found standing alone 
in the wilderness, so quiet in their age, so unique iu 
their structure, aud yet on which, if tradition be 
believed, angels have rested, where sacrifices Imve 
been offered up, aud round which, in other days, 
throngs of worshippers have assembled. His prayers 
pierce the heavens with the reverent daring of one of 
the mountain altars of nature. He is at once a 
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sbepberd imd a soldier. He is true to the living, and 
jealous of the honour of the ashes of the dead. He 
is a plain man, dwelling in tents« and yet a prince 
with men and Gk>d.” 

INDIVIDUALITY OF THE ClfABACTEBS IN TEE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES. 

** The Book of Acts presents us with a great many 
characters, of whom, besides the apostles, the rapt 
Stephen, the Ethiopian Eunuch, the brave Cornelius, 
the most marked are unhappily evil. Barnabas, Ana- 
nias, Philip, Aquila, Mark, Silas, Timotheus, and 
Luke himself, have not much that is individuid and 
distinctive. The sameness of excellence attaches to 
them all. It is veiy different with the others. Their 
shades are all dark, but all strikingly discriminated. 

** There is, for example, Simon Magus, the begetter 
and name-giver to a distinct and dreadful crime 
(Simony), an original in wickedness, a genuine and 
direct ' child of hell.* No mistake about him. He 
thinks every thing, as well as every person, * has its 
price,* and would bribe the very Spirit of God. You 
see him retiring from Peter’s scorn and curse, blasted, 
cowering, half-ashamed, but unconverted. . . . 

“ Tiien there is Gallic, another great original in the 
world of evil, the first representative of a large class 
who, in all ages succeeding, have thrown the chill of 
their careless and cutting sneer upon all that is 
earnest and lofty in nature or man, in life or in re- 
ligion. 

“Then there is the town-clerk of Ephesus, one of 
those persons who substitute prudence for piety, and 
who find a sun in the face of a time-piece — who tell 
men when they are not to act, but never when the 
hour of action has fully come, and when delays arc as 
I contemptible as they are dangerous. 

I *‘Then there is TertuUus the tool, servile, wiry, 
accommodating, plausible ; who talks, but never 
speaks ; and whose character may be studied as re- 
presenting, in a full and ideal manner, all courtly 
pleaders who have since appeared, as well os many 
who have pled in nobler causes. 

“Then there is Felix, whom one trembling has 
immortalised. Rude the lyre; but a great master 
stood once before it, and it vibrated to his touch. 
Even nettleshade has sometimes been made musical in 
the blast. 

“Then there is Agri^, the 'almost Christian* 
— one of thousands who, were Christianity and the 
I thrill produced by eloquence the same thing, would 
be believers ; but who, as it is, will lose heaven by a 
hair’s-breadth, and feel little sorrow ! 

“Then there is Festus, the emblem of the cool, 
intellectual man, who finds an easy solution for the 
problem of earnestness, or genius, or enthusiasm, or 
religion— a problem which, otherwise, would distress 
and disturb him— in the cheap ciy, * It is madness — 
Paul, Burke, Chalmers, and living, were mad.* 

“We close this rapid gl^ce at the more peculiar 
and striking of Scripture characters, by expressing 
our amazement : First, at their multitude ; secondly, 


at their variety ; thirdly, at the delicacy with which 
they are discriminated; fourthly, at the manner in 
which they are exhibited— so artless, brief, and 
masterly — not by analyses or descriptions, but by 
actions ipid words; fifthly, at the great moral and 
emblematical lessons which they teach; sixthly, at 
the fact that tbe majority of these characters have 
left duplicates to this hour ; seventhly, at the honesty 
of the writers who record them ; and, lastly, at this 
significant fact, there is one choi'actcr who appears 
traxiscendant above them all, at once in purity, power, 
and wisdom.’* 

These extracts will enable the reader to form an 
estimate of tbe beauties and faults (if such, indeed, 
he consider them) of Mr. Gilfillau’s volume. 

— ♦— 

THE BORE RUSHING UP THE HOOGLEY. 

This engraving, Ihougli small in scale, may be 
considered as one of the masterpieces of our English 
landscape school. It will bear the closest and most 
critical inspection. Tbe subject is one which it 
required the hand of a master to treat. It represents 
the sudden rush of the tide up the Iloogley river to 
Calcutta, accompanied by a heavy gale. Tlie effect is 
wonderfully strikuig ; the ship almost on her beam 
ends, cutting the lurid streak of light ; the waving 
trees, and the distressed boat in the foreground, are 
rendered in the highest feeling of art, and executed 
with a precision and power of the burin never, per- 
haps, surpassed. 


“ ACROSS THE ATLANTIC.** 

This is the taking title of a right lively aud hu- 
morous little book, which will bo perused, from 
beginning to end, with unflagging interest, and for the 
general truthfulness of which those of ns who have 
visited America can personally vouch. Pitch where 
we may, we arc pretty sure to light upon something 
clever, pointed, and characteristic. Take the following 
sketch, for example, of the “ Great Barnum — j 
“ Bamum is not an ordinary showman. He is not 
one who will be handed down to posterity, only on the 
strength of the objects which he has exhibited, or 
Uie curiosities which he has brought to liglit. He 
stands alone. Adopting Mr. Emerson’s idea, I should 
say that Bamum is a representative man. He repre- 
sents the enterprise and energy of his countrymen in 
the nineteenth century, as Washington represented 
their resistance to oppression in the century preced- 
ing. By ' going-a-head * to an extent hitherto un- 
precedented in his trade— -devoid of any absurd 
delicacy as to the means by which the ends are to 
be accomplished — ^he has endeared himself to the 
middle and lower ranks of his countiymen, and seems 
to stand forth proud and preeminent as their model 
of a speculator and a man. I firmly believe that there 
are few commercial people in the United Sta^ who 
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would not look upon Bamum as a congenial, thou^ 
a superior spirit ; or at all events who do not feel a 
pride, albeit a secret one, in his exploits. 

“ The rise of tliis illustrious person, like that of 
some of his fellows, would seem to be veiled in ob- 
scurity. Whether he rose to fame on a fabulous 
griffin, or readied the wished-for goal on the back of 
an eight-legged horse, must remain matter of conjec- 
ture. His more recent exploits are well known. 
They are, Firstly. — ^The discovery of an extraordinary 
fish (if I remember aright). Secondly. — ^The produc- j 
tion of a Quaker giant. Thirdly. — Of a giantess to I 
matcii, who married the giant. Fourthly .-^f an old 
black woman, eitlicr a nurse or an attendant of some 
sort on Genera] Washington, who related anecdotes 
of the patriot in infancy. Fifthly. — Of Tom Thumb. 
Sixthly. — Of Jeimy Lind. Seventhly, Eighthly, and 
Ninthly.— Of a giantess and ^iant boy ; some Chinese 
gentlemen and ladies of high rank ; and a negro who 
has discovered a process of turning his skin from 
black to white by means of a herb, which process he 
is now undergoing. Independently of which, I have 
heard that Mr. Barnum has a third share of some 
ghosts, who are now showing off their ‘ mysterious 
rappings’ to enthusiastic audiences.*’ 

Dinner in England and America is amusingly con- 
trasted as follows : — 

” Amongst the upper-middling, and mercantile and 
professional classes of Englisli, dinner is the great 
event of the day ; the hospitable port to which our 
morning and afternoon toils and labours arc insensibly 
wafting us ; the peaceful vale into which we descend 
after having borne the brunt of the mid-day sun. 
With it commences a new era. Papa returns from 
Wcstminstcr-hall or the city, Julia and Angelina from 
their drive witli mamma in the Park, Cadwallader 
from his club. It is a mystery and a solemn rite, to 
the due celebration of which a total change of toilet, 
and the a.ssumption of evening costume, arc necessary. 
We devote the rest of the day, in a certain sense, to 
recreation, and banish business from our minds till 
the ensuing morning. So that the English merchant’s, 
or lawyer’s, day admits of these two principal divi- 
sions, to wit, the anteprandial and the post-prandiol 
hours. 

“ Dinner in the bosom of an American family can 
only be compared to a rcligiou.s rite or ceremony in 
this respect, that every one is anxious to get through 
it as soon as possible. Occurring in the middle of the 
day, it is so far from being the opiaia tneta of our 
daily exertions, the bar and hindrance to the transac- 
tion of all further business, that it may be looked 
upon merely as the connecting link between the 
writing of two commercial letters, the drawing up of 
two conveyances, the overhauling of two bales of 
goods. Papa rushes in from his office or his chambers, 
Homer and Otis from somewhere else; they all sit 
down in stain quo. In an hour the affair is over, and 
every one at his business again. It is fearful to see 
80 great a meal made so light of, and divested of the i 
halo of poetry, which more civilized nations have I 


succeeded in throwing over it. Of the two theories 
with regard to this, the prince of repasts, I own 
myself a humble adherent of the Cis-Atlantic or 
British.” 

Perhaps the reader would like to peep into a court 
of Law in New York : — 

” Notwithstanding that I was a little sick of 
Blackstone and Fcarne, I attended the Codrt of 
Common Pleas, Avhilst in New York, thinking that it 
would furnish me with as favourable a specimen of the 
superior law-courts of the country, as I could hope to 
find. It was a square, white-washed apartment, not 
much larger than a bar-room at one of the hotels. 
Under a red canopy, on a bench slightly elevated 
above the rest, sate the Judge, a respectable and in- 
telligent-looking man. An insurance case was going 
on. A barrister was addressing the jury, with much 
earnestness and gesticulation, and, it must be owned, 
with that sharp nasal twang which is so univcrbolly 
prevalent in this country. Around him sate the 
members of the bar, some in brown holland blouses, 
some with huge imperials on their chins, some balan- 
cing themselves in their chairs against the railings 
which divided them from the spectators, and hanging 
their legs over the backs of other chairs, nearly all 
intent on getting rid of their saliva, and imprinting 
the wet seal of the Bepuhlic on every object in their 
vicinity. In this national pastime, (which is too well 
known to need further comment) the Judge displayed 
a laudable proficiency. Two gentlemen (apparently 
reporters) seated at a tabic to the left of the bench, ' 
the jury, and half-a-dozen idle spectators like myself, | 
completed the assemblage. The jury were arranged , 
in two rows, and before each row were placed two i 
spittoons, so that no gentleman had to expectorate I 
a greater distance than past three of his fellow jurymen 
— a wise precaution^ providing against the incapacity of 
a bad shot. 

” A glance at such a scene was sufficient to show 
that there was a total absence of dignity about it. A 
stranger would, indeed, have sought in vain for the 
stateliness of a Denman, or the melodious tones of 
a rThesiger, in an assembly where all appeared to be 
pretty much on a level (as, perhaps, in a Kepublic they 
should be), and you might have mistaken the crier of 
the court for the Judge, and the Judge for the crier. 
But to argue from this circumstance that a fair trial 
cannot be liod in the United States, that the Judges 
are not sound lawyers, and the barristers great advo- 
cates, would be a ' most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion.’ ” 

I ** Members and Government ” in England and 
America : — , 

“By becoming Members of Parliament, we rise 
from our insignificance into public life ; we become 
public men; we gain a locate standi, ns well as a 
scat ; it is our object to sit in the one, and to stand 
in the other, as long as wo can. Our names soar up 
to the top of subscription lists, w'ilh the two magical 
letters tied to the end of them, like a tail. Good 
dinners are ours— not paid for by ourselves, but 
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|{ m bjT people in Baker Street and 
I — and we like good dinners, Our appendage 

acts like Orimstoar's ejesnuff upon tba yismn of 
some of our friends, who used always to be rubbing 
tiioee orgnu with a podceUbandkerehlef as wo passed. 
They no longer rub them now ; they see us, I should | 
electrify my little chop-house in the Strand, where 1 
now sit down to the joint without making any man- 
ner o( sensation, if 1 were one day to stalk in as the 
Member for Guttleborough. *bid you see that 
gentleman sitting at No. 7, sir?* the waiter would 
ask, as soon as I had left. * That is none other than 
Mr. Such-a-onc, llie Member of Parliament.’ And he 
would begin telling lies about me. These are the 
considerations which draw the sportsman from his 
hounds, tlie Scot from his manufactory, and the 
Insh prince (if he bad hb rights) from his mud castle, 
and pop them all down a heterogeneous mass within 
the walls of St. Stephens. 

In America, the case is entirely different. There, 
the rich merchant, or the barrister in good practice, 
or the man of wealth and influence, in such cities as 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, would, by ac- 
cepting a seat in the legislature, be making as great a 
sacrifice for the good of his court ly as 1 should, by 
refusing one, for mine. To appreciate this, only 
consider the consequences which, in that groat Kc- 
public, accrue to the victim who suffers himself to be 
dragged down from private into public life. lie 
Icares his comfortable house in New York, or his villa I 
on the Hudson, the elegant society by winch he has 
been surrounded, and (dearer than all) tlie priracy 
which he has hitherto enjoyed. What does he get 
in exchange ? He is compelled to reside in a mise- 
rable, unhealthy, unfinished town, for nine months in 
^ the year, without any objects of interest around 
him, without recreations of any kind, without any 
society to speak of. He is forced to drop his ‘aristo- 
cratic’ airs, and to stand up and drink a cocktail 
with any drunken coustitueut who pursues him to 
the bar of his hotel. He is forced to sit next to, aud 
to converse familiarly with, persons whom lie has 
hitherto only read of in newspapers and novels, as we 
read of the ‘ Tipperary boys ’ — savages from Iowa and 
Wisconsin, whom the unsettled po]mlatioiis of those 
districts have sent up to represent them — stump- 
orators, who have not wou their places by underhand 
dealing, by bribery and cirruption, but have rushed 
in upon their opponents, and gouged them, like men. 
When he goes back, he finds that ids bouse is no 
longer his own. Nothing is his own. He himself no 
longer belongs to himself— he belongs to the people. 
All day long, he is employed in sliaking hands with 
Generals and Judges, and other dirty persons. As 
for any credit attaching to the position of a member 
of the Lower House, I should think it must act rather 
as a bar to your introduction to decent society. You 
ate a delegate, not a representative— a flunkey, not a 
man. A constitnency of so many thousands meet 
and proclaim, by a majority of so many hundreds or 
tiiousands, such and such are their opinions. 


I Now, then, whoTl cany out opinions up to WaslK 
ington ? Come, the place is vacant. Who offers 
himself for the plush anil shonMe^knot P* or, ‘ Who*ll 
be onr errand-toy ?* • Please, gentlemen, I will/ cry 
hair-a-dozcn. Homer Smith, or Artaxerxes Brown, 
or Nahum Kobiiison, as the ease may to, is the chosen 
one. ‘ Now, sir, you go up and deUver this parcel, 
and mind what you are about, do you hear?* You 
have twenty-thousand masters. Yon are aeiTant-of- 
aU-work to a vast constituency, with every individufd i 
member ringing his bell for you at one and the same 
time. Respectable men will not, for the most paii, 
accept this kind of position. Tiicy prefer looking 
on. 

“It is worth observing, too— when a man gets 
upon political topics, tlierc is no stopping liim — it is 
worth observing the different impression produced in 
your mind, in England aud America, by one and llic 
same word, tlie word * Government.* 1 am not about 
to indulge in a comparison between the Republican 
and the Monarchical forms of Government ; such a 
discussion would ill suit lliese trifling pages, uud, 
indeed, would be rather stale anywhere. What I 
mean to say is tliis. When you hear of Goverment 
doing so and so — Government is about to erect a 
I Lunatic Asylum in Downing Street — Government is ‘ 
j on the point of increasing our si cam navy — Govern- | 
mciit will scarcely permit tliis and that— Bob lias got | 
a situation under Government, and so on, what do 
you understand? You lose, don’t you, all idea of ' 
any particular person, such as Russell, or Wood, or < 
Palmerston? They are merged in the notion of a I 
collective body, solemn and mysterious, holding its ! 
deliberations somewhere — at AVmdsor, or in Downing ; 
Street, or in Chesham Place— perliaps, nowhere at all, 
but arriving at a determination, by communicating 
w'ith each other through the medium of the penny 
post. Does the Queen say aiiytliiugP What docs 
H.li.H. do ? Does he sometimes favour us with a 
law on real property or Irish affairs, on the sly, just 
as, openly, he has conferred upon us the boon of a 
national exhibition? When wc, of the middling 
clusscs, have one of the ministers pointed out to us, 
rolling down AVhiichall in his carriage, or rattling up 
Rotten Row on his cob, we look upon him with an 
undefined awe, as a being quite separated and apart 
from ourselves. What is he thinking about now? 
Pray, Heavens ! he may not be about to tax me ! A 
veil of mystery enshrouds that man. I shall, perhaps, 
never see him again — I shall only feel him. If I 
wished to sec him, how many ushers, clerks, rods, 
wauds, passages, and waiting-rooms, should 1 have to 
undergo, before looking upon his august face ! 

“ Now, at Washington, the smallness of the town, ' 
and the absence of ranks and grades, and the tiny j 
space in which business has to be transacted, brings | 
home the idea of Government to the bosom of every 
one as a familiar and well-known object. We can 
almost see the ordinary springs by which the political 
machine is put in motion. We may sit next to the 
Secretary of War at dinner, every day at our hotel ; 
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ir» vilk about arm-in-arm with the Seoretaij of 
. Bometliing else; we IVob-a-nob with a third great 
man ; we lake our evening cigar with a fourth. We 
meet theui at dinner in little bock-kitchens, and see 
basins of broth sent out to them. Tliey are but men. 
There is no more mystery lianging over tlieir delibe- 
rations, than there is over those of the vestry in a 
country town. We are as fainib'ar with the every-day 
life of the Prime Minister, as we are with that of the 
Mayor. If I want to talk on business with the 
highest personage in the country, 1 knock at the door, 
ask if Mr. Fillmore is at home, and, if he is, put down 
my pipe and walk in.’* 

Tlic following observations appear to be singularly 
judicious and impartial, and wui-thy of acceptance on 
botli sides the Atlantic : — 

“ In adverting, however, to the absence of refine- 
ment, so clearly (lisccniihlc in American men, it would 
! be unpartlonrihle to omit one consideration, which has 
! not been sufiieicntly taken into account by English 
j travellers. The Government of the United States is 
i a popular Government, their institutions are popular 
I institutions, the spirit which presidfs over the man- 

I ners and customs of private life, is a spirit springing 
j directly from the masses, and wliich looks to the 

welfare of the masses ns its sole and legitimate 
' end and object. If, tlicn, there be wanting that 
j| highly refined and polished class of gentlemen, which 
i is to he found in England, on the other hand, you 
! would search in vain for anything corrcs|)onding to 

I I tlic semi-barbarian class of peasants, that some of our 

j eouiitics exhibit. Men arc more upon a level ; if 
I there be very few who cultivate the graces of external 
deportment, on the other hand, (to their lastingglory 
' be it said,) tlierc arc very few that cannot read and 
' write. And while the English traveller is fully 
justified in enjoying a good-humoured laugh at their 
neglect of the forms and decencies of life, an American 
[ traveller M'ould be equally entitled to dwell upon ottr 
j shortcomings, wliioh if not so ludicrous in their nature, 
arc, perhaps, after all, more disastrous in their etTects. 

' The only diflerence would be in the result. Whilst 
the Britisli Lion would snore contentedly (or, still 
better, rouse himself to effect some improvement,) 
under the influence of their remarks, the feathers of 
the American Eagle are ruffled by the slightest breath 
of censure. Sucli a toucliy people surely never 
existed. When tliey have accomplished something of 
which they can reasonably be proud, this absurd 
thin-skinnedness will be no longer discernible. 

“ Talking of the touchiness displayed by our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, I may be permitted to advert, once 
more, with regret, to the circumstance that the works 
of Hall, Trollope, Dickens, and other travellers, are 
looked upon by them as studied and malicious libels 
upon tlieir national character. I once heard an 
Anicricun, at Washington, make the following remark, 
* I was in Cincinnati for six months, and I do not 
think, that throughout the whole of that lime, I 
met with three gentlmen^ The New York Hotel, in 
New York, has been recommended to me by another 


American, on the meprta gvound, that *it is not 
frequented by those vulgar Western people.’ I liave 
heard, over and over again, at Philadelphia, and else- 
where, that * the Western Slates arc inliabited by a 
fine population, bnt if you were to go there with the 
expectation of finding many men with gentlemanly 
manners, you would be disappointed. Ton would 
meet with some curious specimens, down tlicre Sir.’ 
Americans themselves have repeatedly begged me to 
wait and go West. * You would be so much amused 
at the fellows you would meet with on the steamers, 
down there,’ they have said. And yet, when Mr. 
Dickens, after passing through the Eastern cities, 
(the state of society in which, he, for tlie most part, 
eulogises,) comes to exhibit a good-natured portrait, 
or even caricature, of some of these peculiar person- 
ages of Ohio and Missouri, a hundred reviews and 
newspapers bristle up to fling the lie in his teeth. 
This is very absurd. Besides which, the Bostonian, 
or Baltimorean, who, in speaking of tlic Down Wester, 
tells you, very reasonbly, that the same refinement 
cannot he expected in a new and unsettled country, 
as is to be found in cities of longer standing, (Boston 
and Baltimore for example,) should remember that the 
very same remark, though in a modified form, is ap- 
plicable to the manners of his own city and state, 
when compared w'illi those of Europe.” 

As full of light reading, but not without sterling 
sense, as well as playful humour, of pointed but not 
malicious satire, proof enough has been given that no 
one will be likely to yawn over this book, or lay it 
down until he has done with its contents. 


Turning from prose to poetry, wlwt say our readers 
to the following picture of a baby culled from a recent 
volume of poems by W. C. Bennett. Nothing more 
difficult, as painters know, than to catch on canvass 
tlie evanescent graces of childhood — to fix its rapidly 
fleeting and alternating images ; nor docs it require less 
the hand of a master to translate them into verse. 
From two or three, all equally beautiful, we take the 
following : — 

“BABT MAT. 

** CnEEKfl as soft os July peaches : 

Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness ; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise ; 

Minutes filled with shadeless gladness* 
Minutes jn.st as brimm’d with 8adDe>s ; 

Happy smiles and wailing erics ; 

Crows and lauglis with tearful eyes; 
liights and shadows, swifter boru 
Than on windswept Autumn corn ; 

Ever some new tiny notion. 

Making evety limb all motion ; 

Catching up of legs and arms ; 

Throwings l>ack and small alarms : 

Clutching fingers; straightening jerks; 
Twining feet whose each toe works ; 

Kickings up and straining risings ; 

Mother'* ever new surprisings; 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things heavens under ; 
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Tiny flcoma of smiled reprorings 
That hare more of lore than lovings j 
Hischieft done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning ; 
BteaJungs dire of plates and glasses ; 
Graspings small at all that passes ; 
Pullings off of all that*8 able 
To be caught ftrom tray or table ; 
Silences— small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations ; 
Breaking into wisest ^eeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches ; 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing ; 
Slumbers— such sweet angel-seemings 
That we'd ever hove such dreamings ; 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking; 
Wealth for which we know no measure ; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure ; 
Gladness brimming over gladness; 

Joy in care ; delight in sadness ; 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness ; 
Beauty all that beauty may be 
That's May Bennett ; that's my baby.” 


THE VINTAGE. 

STOinABD was certainly the prince of hooh illus- 
trators, and his graceful and classic j^ncil never, 
perhaps, realized anything more beautiful than the 
group before us, conceived in the very spirit of 
Raffaelle, yet with an originality peculiar to the 
painter. Stothard is not to be cited so much for the 
accuracy of his drawing, as for the feeling which runs 
through all his works. Others may surpass him in 
the correct rendering of mere form ; but where, now 
that he is gone, shall we look for that living grace 
and beauty that gives a charm to even the humblest 
effort of bis pencil ? 

— ♦— 


SCRAPS. 

DimCUIfTlES OP IfABRlAGIfi IB GEEMABT, 

Amongst the better classes in this country, such 
things as elopements an^eldom or never beard of. 
No such thing as getting married here without the 
consent of parents ! Certain prescribed forms must 
! he gone through, or the marriage is null and void. 
The proposal being formally made and accepted, then 
comes the verlobungt or betrothal. This takes place, 
for the most part, privately ; shortly after which, the 
father of the bride (as she is then called) gives a 
dinner or supper to the families and the most intimate 
friends on both sides, when the fact is declared, and 
leave given to publish it to the world, who, however, 
has generally been fortnnate enough to anticipate the 
information. The cards of betrothal are then circu- 
lated amongst their Bdends and acquaintance, and, as 
it may interest aome of my fair readers to see how 


these things are managed in Germany, here fdlows 
one: — 

TiiKODiiR lloTU Kliis IIeuhman 
Pfarrer 

^ Verlobte. 

When the day is fixed, (and in this country they 
do not brook delay,) then follows the protocolling, or 
whatever else they call it; and the testimonials on 
both sides, required by the government, afford a 
beautiful specimen of ceremonious legislation. ‘We 
copy from the printed form lying before us what these 
certificates ai*e expected to show, and what must of 
necessity be established ere a marriage licence can be 
obtained. The king, as a careful father of his people, 
does not like to have unhealthy children. The first 
thing, therefore, is to prove that you havo .been vac- 
cinated. Then comes the ** week-day school ticket,** 
ill testimony of a regular attendance there; also a 
** Sunday-school ticket.** A “ certificate of altcndaiico 
upon a religious teacher,** and another of " conlirina- 
tiou’* is also required. Then a “conduct certificate,** 
a “ service book,** a “ wandcrbuch,** (this refers to the 
compulsory travels of their Handwerks*-burscben.) 
An “ apprentice ticket ** must also be exhibited, and 
a “ statement made and substantiated as to property,** 
which, if not considered to be satisfactory, according 
to circumstances, destroys the whole thing. The 
“ permission from the parents, on both sides,*’ must 
be likewise produced. A “ residence permission 
ticket,** a “ certificate as to the due performance of 
militia duties,** an “ examination ticket,** and also one 
as to “ business, trade, or occupation ** at the time. 
Those in a higher class of life, besides (with a few 
natural exceptions) the above, have yet other things 
to do, proofs to make, and cautions to give ere the 
knot of matrimony con be tied. As one instance, it 
may be mentioned that every Bavarian oilicer, without 
distincjtion, must deposit in the hands of Government 
such a capital (by way of . guarantee) as, at 4 per 
cent., shall produce annually, at the least, 400 florins ! 
Without this, or the king’s dispensation, which is 
seldom, or now never, obtained, the permimon to mar/y 
is mthheld. The capital, once deposited, is intangible, 
being intended as some provision for the wife and 
family after bis death.— of Nuremberg, 

On telling Socrates that such a one was nothing 
improved by his travels, — " I very well believe it*' 
said he, **for he took himself along with him** 

The smallest and slightest impediments arc the 
most piercing ; and as little letters most tire tlie eyes, 
so do little affairs most disturb us. 

There is no so good man, that so squares all his 
thoughts and actions to the laws, that lie is not faulty 
enough to deserve hanging ten times in his life. 

Arlsto used to say that neither a bath nor a 
lecture did signify anything, unless they scoured and 
made men clean. 

The want of goods is easily repaired ; the poverty 
of the soul is irreparable.— 
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AFRICA. 

Tiib past year has been remarkable as a year of 
progress. In many eases the results liare not a])- 
peared, but great inoveineuis are ripening towards a 
catastrophe under the genial influence of an cdueated 
public opinion. Among the important achievements 
of the period arc tlic plans maturing for a more com- 
plete conquest of the ocean, and the subjugation, for 
the use of man, of the three elements — fire, air, 
and water. We Jmvc just received accounts of the 
assembling of the forces, os we may term them, whicli 
arc to hew down the great barrier between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. The Isthmus of Panama will 
soon bo traversed by the railway train^ and the Nica- 
ragua canal will afterwards unite tligse mighty waters. 
The first sod of railway in India has been turned. A 
link of steam will also be laid down between England 
and her flourishing settlements in Australia. Active 
^prcj)arations are making for opening a channel for 
cuinincrco from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea, 
and us a guarantee that these arc not ideal projects, 
never to he realized, a great triumph lias been actually 
accomplished, and arrangements made for a line of 
steamers between England and the Gape of Good 
Hope. 

Great Britain and Africa will, within a few weeks, 
have approached within thirty days* journey of each 
other. A new bond has sprung up between tiicin ; a 
new era has opened on the dark old continent, for the 
more attenliou is bestowed on it, the sooner will the 
day of its deliverance arrive. The country Inis reason 
to be well satisfied ^it-h this plan. It is excellently 
conceived, and we confidcnlly trust to its being well 
curried out. A new impulse will thus be given to 
civilization on the African coast ; commerce will be 
cxlendc.d ; mutual relations strciigthcncd ; our colonics 
advanced, and the general sum of human prosperity 
iiicrcased. For whatever tends to bring countries, 
as well as individuals together, serves to subdue their 
l)arl)arism, and to develop in the one instance the 
riches, as in tlic other the qualities, of which each 
may happen to be possessed. Therefore, us we look 
upon the eslablibhiiiLMit of steam comiiiunicution witli 
the Cape as the commencement of a new era in the 
history of Africa, we intend to devote a few pages to 
a subject which will henceforward possess an increas- 
ing interest. 

Third in size among tlic great divisions of the globe, 
Africa lias long been among tlicm the least civilized, 
and least useful to the rest of the w orld. Regions 
discovered since this vast continent had lost in anti- 
rjuity the account of its first intercourse witii Europe, 
have risen to the first rank among civilized states. 
AVliilc their sliorcs arc covered with cities, their lands 
populous, and tlicir |)orts crowded with commerce, hers 
arc cliicfly ruled by savage native kings or still more 
savage conquerors ; her once fertile tracts are deserts, 
and many of her harbours receive and dismiss fleets 
laden only with slaves. It is as tliough a curse rested 
on the soil. Some gcograpliers maintain that Africa, 


exhausted and useless, will one day be engulfed among 
the united waters of the Atlantic, Indian and Southern 
Oceans, while the ever-growing islands of the Oriental 
Archipelago and the Pacific will gradually increase 
until the wliole tract appears above water and forms 
a more fortunate and mightier continent, sitting above | 
the line, in place of the sunken deserts of Saliara and 
Libya. 

** But where is Africa! I seek in vain 
Her swarthy shore along its native main 1 
Methinks 1 hear a wailing in the wild 
As of a mother weeping o’er her child I 
Her fate lies buried in mysterious night 
Where the wide waters of the globo unite. 

And where the moonlight paved her hills with 
smiles, 

The billows moan amid a hnndred isles ! 

This theory, however originated by grave geogra- 
phers and favoured by the fancy of the poet, should 
by no means place Africa beyond the sympathies of 
philanthropy. Whatever she may be now, she once 
enriched the world, and will again be received into the 
communion of civilization. Her situation is admirable 
for intercourse with all other countries. With the 
map of the world spread before us, we find Africa in 
the centre of the three other quarters. The Mediter- 
ranean, wliicb bonnds its northern coast for almost a 
thousand miles from cast to west, separates it from 
Europe by a distance at one place of not more tlian 
ten, seldom a hnndred, and never three liundrcd miles. 
The Red Sea, dividing it on the north-cast from Asia, 
is one of the narrowest on the globe. By one slight 
neck of land, soon to be pierced by a canal, it is con- 
nopted with Arabia and Palestine. To the west it is 
throughout its extent opposite America, while on the 
cast, the richest shores in India may be reached within 
thirty days. England will shortly be within a month’s ^ 
voyage. What the north-west passage would give 
to Great Britain, Africa possesses as commanding the 
approaches from Europe to the “ exhaustless cast.” 
Her mighty coast-line of fifteen thousand miles 
embraces an area of fourteen millions, extending from 
north to south l',*«302 miles, and from cast to west 4,127. 
Thus it stretches through the whole of the torrid 
zone, and includes within its borders 11® lat. of the 
southern, and 14® of the northern temperate zones, 
enjoying some of the finest climates and most pro- 
ductive soils on tlie'^face of the earth.’ 

When commerce flourished in its vigorous infancy 
at Tyre, ships sailed from that opulent city in search 
of the rich products of Africa. Wlien Judaea vi'as a 
wcaltliy kingdom, Solomon sent vessels to range the 
shores of Tarshifh, once supposed to indicate a single 
province, but now admitted to have been applied to 
the whole contiuent. The gold of Ophir, believed by 
some to have been brought from the Malayan Penin- 
sula, was collected on the eastern coast. Thus the 
most famous cities of ancient times opened the in- 
tercourse with Africa, which the Phccnicians, the 
mariners of Carthage, and the merchants of Greece 

(2) T)il?i8*e8pecially true of the Valley of the Nile. I 





. to carry ohi until the epIeniUd 

^ deoUued, and left to Borne a ta^ whidi hhe idmqrt 
Begleoted to perform. We learn that the trMlefi of 
, ^Athens procured from the great Feniaeiila gold in 
duet aed blocks of eboi^ and ivoiy from a 

ij 4 !oantty when it ^ns so plentiful that the oattle*aheds 
' were endowed with pelings made of eJephaats’ teeth. 
Black alareSf linen, medtctnal roots, perfumes and 
aromatic spioes, d|ye8 rivalling in depth and briliiance 
the purple of Tyre, kerin^ dried locusts as materia 
medics, with alum, salt| ciniiabar, and many precious 
stones, were bronght to Ule marts of Greece. Ost rich 
feathers, to adorn the crests of helmets; slabs of 
. cilron-wood, for the making of tables ; beautiful 
I marbles, many gums, oils, roots, and other com- 
modities, too various to enumerate, ministered to the 
wants and luxuries of wealtJiy Greece. Egypt was 
her grauaiy ; but that superb kingdom, wiili oil others 
op the shores of Africa, was swallowed up by the 
enormous conquests of Die Homans, and a vast blank 
in history succeeds this memorable period. 

When the democratic institutions of the ancient re- 
publics degenerated into aristocracies, and, ultimately, 
were degt^ed by the change to imperialism, civiliza- 
Don appears to have sunk to sleep, and not to have 
awakened until the revival of letters in the fourteenth 
century. Commerce, under the same baneful iuHacuce, 
became inactive, and, although still carried on, dis- 
played little of the lustre wliich once rendered Car- j 
ihage, though an African state, the dangerous com- 
petitor of liome. 

The conquests of the Mohammedans, indeed, spread 
over Africa, and enlerfirises were undertuken by tlic 
adventurous to penetrate its mysterious depths, uiid 
lay down the outline of its enormous coasts ; but 
the continent still stretciied as though interinuiHbly 
to the south, and was lost in mystery. W'heu 
printing was discovered, and men were opening 
Dieir minds to knowledge, the rortiigucse com- 
nieuccd the grand career of discovery, which adorned 
the fifteenth and sixtcunih centuries witli an un- 
fading lustre. The Cape, named **Non,” from the 
belief that it forbad the sailor’s advance, was at 
length ])assed. The mariners pursued the shore, still 
lengthening as they sailed, and Cape Eojador, 160 
miles southward, was reached. Its asjicct appeared 
to warn them from further adventure, but in 1433 the 
formidable promontory was doubled, and the navigators 
entered the tiopics. Ilbarly forty years elapsed 
before they crossed the Line, and sailed into lliose 
seas supposed by the ancients to boil under the fervour 
of the sun. In less tiian thirteen yegrs fruin tlrnt date 
they advanced fifteen hundred miles beyond the 
Equator. The Cape was discovered, hopes were 
excited of finding a jiassagc to Indin, and at length, 
in 1197, Vasco di Gama reached the gates of the 
Lust, and steered through the stormy ocean that 
breaks round tlie Cape of Good Hope : — 

“ O’er India's sea, wing’d on by balmy gales, 

That whisj^er’d peace, soft swell'd iho Hicaily 

(1) CiiiiJiuciis. 


But after this happy discpvery kummaa Uiidca 
remained on the map; the enterprise of Europe 
?nraa for ages engati^ tnuung the course of riiprs, 
Jayii^ dawn the windings of tlie coast, and ex^oring 
the kingdoms of Africa. America, indeed, posaeesing 
the powerful attraction of novelty, diverted the at- 
teuDon of the vorldi^ and kmg intenrala elapsed 
between the fits of English entliuaiaain. Many tra- 
vellers, nevertheless, act out on journeys ; some to 
explore the course of the Niger, others to traverse 
the desert, others to examine the resources of the 
coast. Many fell victims to disease, and were buried 
on tlic banks of the Black Jliver; others were killed 
by the natives, and left their bones to bleach on the 
caravan-routes across the wastes of Sahara. The 
names of Jobson, Stibbs, Bruce, Ledyard, Lucas, 
Ben Ali, Houghton, Mungo Park, Homemann, Nichols, 
Brownlie, liociitzen, Burckhardt, Tuckie, Peddie, 
Campbell, Slokoe, Gray, IDtehic, Lyon, Denham, 
Ciappcrtoii, Oiidncy, and llic faithful Lander, are all 
those of famous wanderers through the African con- 
tinent. I’nrk, tlie solitary pedestrian, discovered the 
mysterious Niger, flowing tlirough countries hitherto 
unknown, witli a stream as broad as tlie Thames at 
Wesiminstor; and Clapperton and Oiidney, two un- 
pretending young men, commitliug themselves in a 
frail cuiioe to its waters, were borne by a strange 
current through 600 miles of a savage region to 
its loiig-souglit termination in the sea. 

Clapperton w as told by Bello, Sultan of the Fulahs, 
Filatuhs, or Fellahs, that in the eastern part of tSudaii 
dwelt a race so attached to the sound of the letter F 
that Die names of ninety-nine iiiountaius began witli 
it. Tiirec of tlicm were Fasfuglu, Fatriiklii, and 
Fanduflu. Upon ibis, two recent travellers * iiuliilged 
in the following extravagant but pleasant conceit i'- 
ll is funny that these Fellahs are so fond of the 
letter F, but unfortunate for folly that they couhl not 
furnish fuller facts for the lollowlng frivolous flight of 
fancy : — 

** Fish, flesh, and fowl, and fruitful fields. 

Fur fortune's favourite, trieud or loe, 

Fazuglu finds, Fandufliu yields. 

Where Furzi, Furdo, Faff 'kiu flow, 

They fecundate to furnish food 

For far-famed Fellahs, first who fought 

For fierce Dan Fodio ;* free of thought, 

Or fill full fast from foaming flood, 

Foul feral Fitre fever fraught." 

Gradually settlements w'cre formed on Die TVestern, 
EaAtern and SouDicm coasts, wiicrc Die English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese cstablislied DiemseJves to 
carry on traffic with the nut ivc princes. They found 
the country to be inhabited by seven races of people ; 
Die Hottentots at the Cape, the Kaffirs their ueigli- 
buurs, the Abyssiniaiis in their hilly country on tlie 
cast, the Numidiaiis, a race a|)parcntly created to be 
conquered, Die Nubians inliabitiug all the regions spread 
round Abyssinia, the Egyptians on the banks of Die 
Nile, and tlie Negro family sciittercd over the vast 

(I) ThompHon and Allen. . 

(j) Au uJlusiun to an evont hi native hUtory. 
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^MubAm siMoUng; froiD the wn^hem atiiSM«of iht 
Gfreat Desert, as far as %(fi of soatU latitude. In 
what Bumbersi however, these nations exbA no one 
Juiows. That oar iguomnce is oomplete, may be 
shown by the fact, that one estimate allows sixty, 
another seventy, another more than a hundred millions 
as the population of the continent. 

Wliat the Europeans, however, looked for at first 
was ivory, with preoious metals, and spices ; they found 
elephauts’ teeth, gold, and other Yaluabie commodi- 
ties, which rendered tlie possession of an African 
colony important to a trading nation. 

Into the details of vicissitudes sufiered by Africa 
and the pretenders to the j)osscs3ion of her soil, our 
limits will not allow us to cuter. They belong to 
general history, and the reader may look far to find 
them completely described in any single work. We 
want a history of Africa, as much as tme of Insular 
Asia. At present, however, we may oifer a sketch of 
the recent progress of discovery, and follow it by a 
view of the jireseut aspect of the slave trade, the 
state of commerce, and the condition of the English 
settlements at the Cape and on the Coast. 

Among the great problems wliicli Imve per])1exed 
geographers, the sources of the I'Jile and the T^’igcr 
have been among the most interesting. The great 
river of Egypt is the traveller’s Mecca. For the 
empire that fiourished on its banks, for the beautiful 
relics of art, and the magnificent works of industry, 
bequeathed to us by the pride of that falleu power, it 
possesses a perpetual claim on our attention, but also 
for the mystery which still hides the remote springs 
that pour their tribute into its channel. The dis- 
covery of the source of the Blue River, by Bruce, was 
once accepted as the solution of the question; but 
the Western branch, or White I'^’ile, which is an 
infinitely larger siream, still reinuiiis unexplored to its 
birthplace among the interior mountains. Traveller 
after traveller has complacently announced himself as 
the great discoverer, whose star had outshone that of 
Bruce, but further examination has, in all cases, 
shown that the main stream had not been traced to 
its fountain head. From the days of Alexander to 
our own lime the inquiry has been curried on, and it 
is still incomplete. The last attempt was set on foot 
by Mohammed Ali, the late able and ambitious, but 
ferocious Viceroy of Egypt. The result of the 
expedition may be briefly described, to siiow that the 
honour is even now reserved for some future explorer, 
to connect his name for ever with the source of the 
Bahr cl Abiad. 

Ferdinand Werne commenced his journey in 1840. 
He was sent, not to find the source of the Nile, but 
to aid science in the interest of avarice, by opening 
an easy route to the famous gold countries beyond 
the Mountains of the Moon. From the junction of 
the Blue with the White Nile, be sailed with his 
|i com))any in large river vessels. The stream w'as 
broaid and beautiful, ^bordered by an undulating 
woody country, and spangled with the fariiliaut while 
lotus. Vast tribes of barbarians inhabit the borders. 


dw^liiig k YiU^p^^liiBk Mkrvr «ieb olhir k 
succession along the coarse ef the Tlfm*. M timds 
the stream oontraeted and rolled rapidljr lioiig; at 
times it expanded in vast lakes, and waa lost to sight 
on either side, while in some places its broad surface, 
glittering with lotuses and studded with green islands, 
was bounded by low forests or broken lines of hills. 

At sunset the travellers enjoyed a prospect almost 
equal iu beauty to any presented among the islands of 
the East. The wide stream, glowing like liquid gold, 
rippled softly along, darkening as the sun hid itself 
behind the Araskol, and the slender sickle of the 
moon shone clearer iu the west, with Venus in an 
unclouded sky. The islands stood out, with their 
thick groves, from the tranquil water; and, on the 
other side, the tapering peaks 0 ^ the mountains grew 
dim in the deep blue, behind a line of dusky woods. 
Oil the siiore the crews crowded round the bright 
fires ; some cooking, some singing songs iu chorus ; 
others dancing or leaping in the glare of the flames. 
Jjong streaks of light fell from the rising blazes over 
the river, and the vessels lay under the shadow of the 
bunks, — tl;e only sign of civilization in the whole savage 
scene. Gradually tlic light thickens, Ihe deep flush of 
sunset disappears, ihe white rays of the moon silver 
the hills, woods, and the stream ; the revel ceases, 
and the landscape becomes as still as though its 
silence had never been disturbed since the day of 
creation. 

Through such scenes the explorers proceeded for 
hundreds of miles, passing out of one kingdom into 
anotlier, leaving the inhabited for the uninhabited, tlie 
woody for the naked, the level for the hilly country. 
From the “ land swarming with gnats ** they passed 
into the Region of Jjakes,” peopled by a gigantic 
race of men. After many adventures, w'liicli we 
cauuot now pause to describe, they readied the far- 
famed Mountains of the McK>n, lung supposed to lie 
beyond the sources of the Nile. Beyond these a bar 
of rocks obstructed their progress, aud they were 
compelled to return. Here, however, they were 
beyond the Mountains of the Moon. The last map of 
Africa, constructed on a magnificent scale, *' according 
to the latest authorities,” traced the Nile within seven 
degrees of the Equator. Twenty years before it was 
carried williiii twelve degrees,^ so that although Werne 
failed iu his great object, he actually visited the 
Mountains of the Moon, and has reported to Europe 
the important fact that within four degrees, or about 
two hundred and eighty miles, of the central line which 
encompasses the globe, the mighty and mysterious 
siream still flowed with majestic breadth, and was 
navigable for vessels of considerable size and burden. 

Next to the Nile, the Niger is the most interesting 
of African steams. Like the great river of Egypt, it 
is influenced by a periodical rise, which, indeed, visits 
all the rivers of Abyssinia, the Blue and the White 


(I) We reeerve a detailed notice of tlte various attempts made 
todinciiver these n)y8terioii& fountains, witli the numerous theories 
concerninjf tlicin, lor a separate paper, to be written by a gentleman 
now basking in the sun of £gypt, on the bo&om of Old NUe. 
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Nile, the Seucgal, with all its iributorics, the Joliba, 
tlie Congo, and the Zambazcc. 

For many ages the curiosity of the world was 
I excited to discover the souitcs of the Niger, and 
some of the most famous travellers* names arc as- 
sociated w'itli the enterprise. lately, however, has 
auy real information been obtained, that we find in a 
work written little more than lifty years ago that it is 

a great river of Africa, supposed to have its original 
near that of the Nile.’* According to our present 
ideas, more than 2,000 miles of solid land, embracing 
many kingdoms, intersected by vast streams, and 
ridged by high ebaius of mountains, lie between. 
From tbo same account, published especially fur the 
editicatioii of geographers, we learn that this, the 
Black River of the ancients, rises near the conGiies of 
Upper Ethiopia. It then runs “a prodigiously long 
course,** from cast to w'cst, some 3,000 miles, and 
after approaching within four miles of the “ Western 
Ocean,** turns to the south, flows some eighty miles 
in that direction, and caters the sea near the spot 
where the Senegal pays its tribute to the Atlautic. 
So much for the geography of fifty years ago. 

But while this account was concocting, Mungo 
Park was wandering on foot througli the kingdom of 
Bambara, where his hopes w’ere crowned, and he 
saw '*the long-sought majestic Niger, glittering in 
the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at West- 
minster, and flowing slowly to the eastward.** 

From that period discovery pnicceded, but much 
in connexion with the mighty river remains still 
doubtful. From all that we know, it is supposed to 
rise in the Snowy Mountains, on the borders of 
Ganora, about two liundrcd and fifty miles from the 
Ivory Coast. It flows first to the north-west, thence 
to the north-cast, continues in that direction as far as 
the long-sought and fallen city of Timbuctoo, makes 
a complete curve there, rolls in a broad and deep 
stream soutli-east, changes to due cast, receives the 
Y/aters of the Chadda, and then flows lliiough many 
clianucls into the Gulf of Guinea, after n course of 
more than 2,500 miles. 

For some of these details we still rely on the 
reports of native travellers and conjectures based on 
a conijiarison of their tlicorics. Tiicre is still, there- 
fore a great task unperformed, which it is left for 
some explorer to achieve. The last expedition to tlie 
Niger was singularly fruitl^u of results. It sailed in 
1840, and proposed to explore the stream, to moke 
treaties with the savage kiiiglings inhabiting its banks, 
to plant the influence of England in the interior, and 
establish a model farm ; to discourage the slave-trade, 
and open a commerce with the native luitions. The 
end was melancholy. The river fever struck great 
numbers of the adventurers, and many who had left 
England full of heart and hope, were laid in their 
graves under a lonely grove on the island of Fernando 
Fo. The native kings, in some instances, accrpt4:d 
treaties, but afterwards exercised the royal prerogative 
of breaking faith. The model farm was abandoned, 
partly from tlie hostility of the pco])Ie, but pm tly also 


from the mismauagemout of its founders. Altogether 
the expedition, wliich set out with flourishing auspices, 
accomplished little save proving the deadly nature of 
the climate at the borders of the Niger. Every pre- 
caution was adopted, but in vain. The steamers 
proceeded a few hundred miles, and were compelled 
to return, and in melancholy dejection our countrymen 
gave up the project. 

A geuciid view of the condition of our knowledge 
of Africa, though it must be of the slightest kind, may 
still be interesting. Tew regions in tlieir outward 
aspect offer so much to the curious observation of 
man. The great dissert, whose hot and barren soli- 
tudes arc traversed by the native traders in their 
annual caravans, presents aii invincible barrier against 
the march of armies across its centre from west to 
cast. A line of oiiscs, indeed, refreshed by copious 
springs, lies like a chain along its arid surface, from 
the great Lake Shad to the foot of the Black Moun- 
tains. Scatrered at intervals few and far between 
over the vast Saliarn, arc wells surrounded by small 
palclics of green, to wliich the fancy, fainting after 
the weary 1 ravel of the desert, imparts a magical 
beauty. Eastward lie — 

" The tufted isles 

That verdant rise amid the Jjibyan wild;** 

but with the exception of those happy spots — the 
stars, us it were, that lighten up the gloom of the 
desert— one mighty waste is spread from the Atlantic 
to the Valley of the Nile, and beyond it to the borders 
of the Red SSea. From the mountains which shut it 
in oil the north, descend many rivers whose w'aters, 
after a course of from one to two hundred miles, arc 
sw'allowcd up by the thirsty sand. 

Thus the mighty tract, beautifully compared by 
ancient poets to a leopard’s skin, extends fiom nortli 
to south about eight huiKlrcd, and from cast to west 
more than three thousand miles, varied only by the 
fertile valley of Egypt, the oases of Libya, and the 
“ Isles of the Blessed,” wliieli form the only smiles on 
the frowning face of the Saharan dt'sert. The most 
recent explorer of this region was Bieliardsoii, who is | 
now engaged in pencil atiiig to the centre, and acquir- j 
ing u complete knowledge of the routes from one side , 
of the continent to the other. | 

South of the desert lies an immense ]>opulous tract i 
watered by many rivers, very fertile, but covered 
chiefly with woods. Sevi'ral of the numerous ten* 
ritorics into wliicli it is divided, arc ungoiiial to the 
European coii.stiluliou, and all arc inhabited by bar- 
barous races of men. There is tlie great field of j 
slavery. Over these two thousand miles the dcgeuc- 
nitc savages arc scattered, in suhjeetioii to heathen 
kings, — ciinscs of the earth — who revel in their sub- 
jects’ blood, and draw their resources from the sale of 
the unhappy people. Here liumanity is seen in its 
uncoulbest form. Human sacrifices, of fearful extent, 
bloody slave hunts, abominable orgies in the name of 
religion, the lowest and the basest su])crstitioii, with 
customs loo liorrihle and filthy to oVseribe, prevail 
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I among millions ®f beings. The earth is poorly tilled, 

I and vast tracts of it arc left totally wild. Mines re- 
! main unworked, and immense natural treasures wholly 
undeveloped. Rivers, towns, tribes, bills, Jakes, and 
even kingdoms exist here unknown to Europeans, and 
only described in the reports of the barbarian traders. 
It is evident that civilization has found few resting- 
places on this ** wild and swarthy shore ’’ 

On the borders of the Atlantic and the Eastern 
Oceans, the Red and the Mediterranean Seas, as well 
as around the Nubian Deserts, lie kingdoms which 
we cannot enumerate. At the extreme south is our 
flourishing aud important colony of the Capo of 
Good Hope, whose prosperity Avill shortly receive 
such an impulse from steam communication with 
: Great Britain. Rounding the famous promontory of 
j Rums, and sailing northward, we reach the newly 
I settled district of Natal. Of these settlements wc 
, shall have more to say, especially of the latter, which 
has recently been much misreprcscMitcd. 
i On the shores of the Mediterranean lies Algeria, 
j’ the scene of French conquest, which presents some 
I curious facts for our contemplation in another notice. 
I. At a few other points on the coast European flags 
!' have been fixed, but principally us naval stations. It 
will bn remembered tliat Gordon Gumming, who dis- 
I played so much manly valour in bis conflicts with tlic | 
\i gazelles and giraffes of Soutli Africa, penetrated 
i further into the countries beyond Kallirland than any 
' jirevious traveller, lie crossed extensive tracts 
[ north of the Bamangwato ]\lounlains, among the 
I boundless elephant forests. He found them inhabited 
I by numerous tribes, and densely swarming with the 
I nobler orders of the animal creation. Many other 
I gentlemen have, wilhiii a few }cars, visited different 
parts of Africa, oljlaiiiiiig a knowledge of their re- 
sources and their social state. One has just returned 
! with an interesting picture of life iu Dahomey, 

I another has described his visit to Algeria, aiiotlier has 
accoir.paiiicd a French expedition among the wild 
tril)cs of the Kabylic. Mr. Richardson, with several 
companions, is, as we liave said, exploring the interior. 
Jlavlc St. John lately visited tlie little-known Oases of 
Garah and Siwahali, and is now prosecuting his re- 
searches on the banks of the Nile, though wc know ] 
not whether he may be enabled to rcacli llicIVhite 
River and cxidorc it even so far as Wernc went. 

'Willi Ibis slight glance at the aspect of Africa, and 
the recent endeavours to improve our knowledge of 
its gcograpliy, w'c conclude our first notiee of the 
great continent. Wc shall next sketch, briefly, the 
present state of the slave trade, the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, the condition of our settlements, 
and the French possessions. A plan has been pro- 
j)()sed for extirpating by the roots the iulmman traffic 
ill negroes. This wc shall briefly describe and sub- 
mit it to discussion. !Mauy projects have been started, 
but all liavc, hitherto, failed, though our African 
squadron does good service by checking what it 
cannot destroy. It will be a melancholy day for ! 
Africa, if ever this check should be withdrawn. Wc ' 


arc advancing towards success in the great object 
which humanity lias in view, aud it will be poor policy 
now to abandon the African coasts to tlic undisputed 
reign of slavers, lliat they may run riot in their 
hideous occupation. The Americans are anxious to 
abolish the vile tratfic. Let it be remembered wc gave 
it to them. It is an inheritance they received from 
Great Britaiu, but their landed proprietors, the aristo- 
cratic lords of the soil, in the southern states, cling to 
it, and it is only by civilizing Africa that we can cut 
off their supply of slaves. 


LOVE GIFTS. 

(f II oil THU ITALIAX) 

BY S. LEY WOLHEB. 

Two gontlo lovers to an absent friend 

Some gifts of love's remembrance fain would send. 

The youth an oif'ring of a rose-bud bore, 

The damsel on her breast a lily wore : 

This rose, he said, her clustering hair shall deck, 
And this fair gem shall sparkle on her neck. 

And 1 this lily send, the girl replied ; 

My chasten’d flower shall be thy rose’s bride. 
Sweet love, the youth replied, Oh ! never spare 
From thy fair breast the lily— guard it there. 

♦ 
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BENJAMIN niANKLIN. 

Evehtbody has heard of Benjamin Franklin, how 
from a poor printer^ hoy he rnis(‘il liimsolf, by follow- 
ing out liis o\Mi muxiins of thrift ami perseverance, to 
be one of the flrst citizens of I’liiladelpliia ; that lie 
took an important part in the struggle wbieh ensured 
tlic independence of America, became her repre- 
sentative in foreign courts, and died full of years 
and honours, embalmed in the hearts of his country- 
men, and venerated by the whole civilized world. In 
the intervals of leibure be left behind him an Auto- 
biography, certainly one of the most delectable as well 
as the most instructive ever penned by mortal. As 
the Yvhole may now he bought for a shilling, we shall 
allow ourselves but a few racy extracts, wliicli uill 
serve however to convey a distinct idea of the moral 
idiosynerney of the man. 

In proposing to write his memoirs, Franklin sets 
out in the peculiar vein of ])lcasaiitry that runs 
through all his writings : — 

" In thus employing myself, I shall yield to the in- 
clination so natural to old men, of talking of themselves 
and their own actions ; and I shall indulge it without 
being tiresome to those who, from resjiect to my age, 
might conceive Ihcinsclves obligi'd to listen to me, 
since they will be always free to read me or not. And, 
lastly (I may as well confess it, as tlic denial of it 
would be believed by nobody), I shall, perhaps, not 
a little grat ify my own vanity. Indeed, I never heard 
or saw the introductory words, ‘Without vanity I may 
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&c., but some vain thing immediately followed. 
Most people dislike vanity in others, whatever share 
they have of it themselves ; but I give it fair quarter 
wherever 1 meet with if, being persuaded that it is 
often productive of good to the possessor, aud to others 
who are within his sphere of action ; and therefore, in 
many oases, it would not be altogether absurd, if a man 
were to thank God for hie vanitg among the other com- 
forte of hie life'* — P. 2. 

After tracing the events of his early youth — his en- 
gagement as a printer in his brother's office at Boston 
— we come to iiis departure for Piiiiadcljiiiin, with but 
few dollars in his pocket, but a fund of self-reliance 
whereon to draw for success. On his voyage, ho tells us. 
Being becalmed off Block island, our crew em- 
ployed themselves in catching cod, aud hauled up a 
great number. Till then, 1 had stuck to my resolution to 
eat nothing that had hud life ; niul ou this occasion 1 
considered, according to my master Tryon, the taking 
every fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, since none 
of them had, or could do us any injury, that might 
justify this massacre. All this seemed very rea.^onable. 
But I had been formerly a great lover of fish, and 
when it came out of the frving-paii it smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time between principle aud 
inclinai ion, till, recollecting that when the fish wcie 
opened I saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs, 
then thought I, ‘ If you eat one another, I don’t see 
why we may not eat you so 1 dined upon cod very 
heartily, and have since continued to cat as other 
people, returning only now and then occasionally to 
a vegetable diet. So convenient a tiling it is to be 
a reaeonable creature, since it enables one to find or 
make a reason for everything one has a mind to do." 
— P. 33, 

Franklin, at first, got on but slowly in Philadelphia, 
and went over to England to try his fortune. W hile 
here he lets us a little into his religious views. Hap- 
pening to meet with some arguments meant to refute 
infidelity, they produced iit him the very opposite 
effect to that intended by the writer, and he became 
a confirmed Deist 

" My arguments perverted some others, particularly 
Collins and Balph ; but, each of these having wronged 
me greatly without the least compunction, and recol- 
lecting Keith’s conduct towards me, fwho was another 
freethinker,) and my own towards Vernon and Miss 
Read, which at times ga\o me great trouble, / began 
to suspect that ihix doefri/te, though it might be true, 
was mt very useful. My London pam[)lilet, printed in 
1725, which hud for its inott/O titesc lines of Dryden : 

* Whatever is, is right. Bat purblind roan 
Bees but a part o* the chain, the nearest links; 

His qyes not carrying to that equal beam. 

That poises all above 

and which, from the attributes of (rod, his infinite 
wfodoni, goodness, and power, concluded that nothing 
eonld possibly be wrong in the world ; and that vice 
and virtue were empty distinctions, no such things 
existing; appeared now not so clever a performamje 
as 1 once diought^it; and 1 doubted whether some 


error had not insinuated itself unpenseived into my 
argument, so as to infect all that followed, as is com- 
mon in metaphysical reasonings." — Pp. 63, 64. 

Uninfluenced by Christianity, as a vital principle, 
Franklin aevertheJess strenuously endeavoured to re- 
gulate his life hy the principles of oirtua. In following 
out this plan, he went to work with that method and 
systtMu that iJistiiiguishod all his actions : — 

** 1 made," he tells us, ** a little book, in which I allot- 
ted a page for each of the virtues. 1 ruled each page 
with red ink, so as to Imve seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a letter for 
the day. 1 cnissed these columns wiili thirteen red 
lines, marking the beginning of each line with the first 
letter of one of the virtues; on which line, and in its 
proper column, I might mark, by a little black spot, 
every fault 1 found upon examination to have been 
committed respecting that virtue, upon that day. 

1 determined to give a week’s strict attention to 
each of the virtues successively. Thus, in the first 
week, my great guard was to avoid every the least 
offence against Temperance; leaving the other virtues 
to their ordinary chance, only marking every even- 
ing the faults of the day. Thus, if in the first week 
I could keep my first line, marked T, clear of spots, I 
supposed the habit of that virtue so much strength- 
ened, and its op)K)site weakened, that I might venture 
extending my attention to include the next, aud for 
the following week keep both lines clear of B[>ots. 
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Proceeding thus to the last, T could get through a 
rouree complete in thirteen weeks, and four courses 
in a year. And like him, who, having a garden to 
weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs 
at once, which would exceed his reach and his strength, 
but works on one of the beds at a time, and, having 
accomplislicd the first, proceeds to a second; so 1 
should have, 1 hoped, the encouraging pleasure of 
seeing ou my pages tlie progre.ss m^e in virtue, by 
clearing successively my lines of their spots ; till in 
the end, by a number of courses,. I should be happy 
in viewing a clean book, after a thirteen weeks* daily 
examination.'*— Pp. 77, 78. 
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Although wtibn tested by this arithmetiotl process 
he was surprised to find himself ** so much fuller of 
faults than be bad imagined/’ he made, on the whole, 
decided advance in virtue, though unable to attain 
unto absolute perfection. In one particular, as he 
deplores, — 

** 1 made so little progress in amendment, and had 
such frequent relapses, that 1 was almost ready to 
give up the attempt, and content myself witli a faulty 
character in that respect. Like the man, who, in 
buying an axe of a smith, my neighbour, desired to 
have the whole of its surface as bright as the edge. 
Tlie smith consented to grind it bright for him, if he 
would turn the wheel; ho turned while the smith 
pressed the broad face of the axe hard and heavily on 
the stone, which made the turning of it vei 7 fatiguing. 
The man came every now and then from the wheel 1o 
see how the work went on ; and at Iciigt li would take 
his axe as it was, without further grinding. ‘ No/ 
said the smith, * turn on, turn on, we slmll have it 
bright by and by; as yet it is only speckled/ * Yes/ 
said the man, ‘ but / think Hike a epeekM axe hettt* 
And 1 believe this may have been the case with many, 
who, having for want of borne such means as I em- 
ployed found the difliculty of obtaining good, and 
breaking bad habits, in other [mints of vice and virtue, 
have given up the struggle, and concluded that *a 
speckled axe is Lest' Fur souvctliing, that pretended 
to be reason, was every now and then suggesting to 
me, that such extreme nicety as I exacted of myself 
might be a kind of foppery in morals, which, if it were 
known, w'ould make me ridiculous; t/wt a perfect 
character mffht he attended with the iucoHoenience of 
being enried and hated; and that a fjenevolent man 
should allow a f’w faults U himself to keep his friends 
in countenance** — P. 81. 

Few persons, it must he admitted, displayed equal 
candour in esiimating their own character, and in 
j listening to the strictures of others. 

I “My list of virtues,” lie says, “contained at flrst 
I but twelve; but a Quaker friend having kindly in- 
j formed me, that I was [^ncrally thought proud; that 
I my pride sliowred itself frequently in conversation ; j 
I that I was not content wdth being in the right wlicn 
I discussing any point, but w'as overbearing, and ndher 
^ insolent, of wliieh he convinced me by meiitioning 
I several instances; 1 deterinined to endeavour to cure 
I myself, if I could, of this vice or folly among tlie 

’ rest; and I added Uumility to my list, giving an 

extensive meaning to tlie word. 

“ 1 cannot boast of much success in acqiiiring tlie 
reality of this virtue, but 1 had a good deal with 

regard to the appearance of it. In reality there is, 

perhaps, no one of our uaturdl passions so liard to 
subdue as pride. Disguise it, struggle with it, stifle 
It, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, 
and will every now and then peep out and show itself; 
you will see it, perhaps, often in tliis history. For, 
even if 1 could conceive that 1 had completely over- 
come it, I should probably be proud of my kumitity** 
— Pp. 83, 8i. 


Franklin now conceived what he calls a great Uvd 
extensioe project. Observing that in human affairs 
everything is carried on by party interest, he proposed 
to raise a United Party for Virtue^ a sort of moral 
freemasonry, to be called by the attractive title of 
“ The Society of the Free and Easy.” “ Free,” be 
observes, as being, by the general practice and habits 
of the virtuous, free from the dominion of vice, and 
particularly, by the practice of industry and friigalily, 
free from debt^ wliich exposes a man to constraint, 
and a species of slavery to his creditors.” This plan, 

I however, so promising for the interests of humanity, 
was never destined to he carried out. 

Fmm tlmsc specimens of Fraiiklii/s schemes, the 
reader may be apt to suspect that he was little better 
than a craxy visionary. So far from it, he was, 

I perhaps, the most practical man that ever lived, and 
did most good in his day and generation. He was 
not of those, w ho, as they get wealthy, wrap themselves 
up in their own scltish comforts and conveniences. His 
mind was perpetually active in devising something 
for the bencilt of his fellow citixeus. He established 
iiie flrst library in Philadelphia — gave a tone to the 
public mind — founded a Philosophical society, to 
which his own experiments gave celebrity — was clioscn 
representative for his city, and at last became so 
essential a portion of its economy, that, as he tehs us, 
when any new plan was started, every one said to 
his neighbour — Have you consulted Franklin on the 
business, and what does he say to it ? 

It was whilst Franklin was thus at the zenith of 
popularity, that Philadelphia w'as visited by Whitlield. 
It would be diiflcult to hit upon two characters more 
strikingly contrasted. Wliiiflcld*s object was to 
collect money for an orphan asylum he was building 
in Georgia. Franklin thought that Philadelphia 
would have been a better place for it, and therefore 
refused to subscribe; but the enthusiasm of the 
preacher proved an overmatch for the caution of the 
philosopher. 

“ 1 happened,” says the latter, “ soon after to attend 
one of his sermons, in tlie course of which 1 perceived 
he intended to tiiiish with a collection, and 1 silently 
resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in 
my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four • 
silver dollars, and flve pistoles in gold. As he pro- > 
ceeded 1 began to soften, and concluded to give the i 
copper. Another stroke of his oratory made me j 
asimmed of that, and determined me to give the j 
silver; and he flnished so admirably, that 1 emptied 
my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and 
all. At this sermon there was also one of our club, 
who, being of my sentiments respecting the building 
in Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be 
intended, had by precaution emptied his pockets 
before he came from home. Towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination 
to give, and applied to a neighbour, who stood near 
him, to lend him some money for the purpose. The 
request was fortunately made to perhaps the only 
man in the cqmptany who had tlie flriuness not to be 
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jj *FMed bj the preacher. IDs answer was, 'At any ■ fiiiroar of tb« lottoy, and 1 tiad Iq . ftjMd of 
^ other Dme, friend Hopkinsou, 1 would lead to (bee j mine, one of our membna, * If ve fidi. let mi * 

' Mf; bat not now; for thee seem to be oat of thy ! the pnroluuo of a fire cn^'ne wfd, 

”*ll n’ * * * . -.1 1 *1 1 Quakers can have no objection to tliat: and then, if 

”The following instance will aliow the terms on jou nominate me, and 1 you, as a committee for that 
i wliicli wc stood. \}\yoii one of his arrivals from purpose, \vc will buy a great gun, which is certainly a 
i England at Boston, he wrote to me, that he should j/rtr engine * 1 see,’ said he, 'you have improved fay 
come soon to Philadelphia, but knew not where he being so long in the Assembly ; your equivocal pro- 
could lodge when there, as he understood his old ject would be just a match for their wheat or other 
I friend and host, Mr. Benezet, was removed to German- grain,^ ” — ?p. lOS, ]09. 

j town. My answer was, ‘ You know my house ; if To which we may add this amusing story, commn- 
I you can make shift wii\\ its scanty accommodations, nicaled by one James Logan, wbo admitted the lawful- 
1 you will be most heartily welcome.* He replied, that ness of defensive warfare, 

j if I made that kind offer for Chrises sake, 1 should ** He told me the following anecdote of his old 
not miss of a reward. And I returned, ‘ Don't let master, William Penn, respecting defence. He came 
me be mistaken ; it was not for Christ's sake, but gour over from England when a young man with that Pro- 
sake.’ One of our common acquaintance jocosely re- prietary, and as his secrolary. It was war time, and 
marked, that, knowing it to be tlic custom of tlie their ship was chased by an armed vessel, supposed to 
saints, when they received any favour, to shift the be an enemy. Their captain prepared for defence, 
burden of the obligation from off their own shoulders, but told William Peim and his company of Quakers 
and place it in heaven, I had contrived to fix it on that he did not expect their assistance, find they 
earth.”* might retire into the cabin, which they did, except 

One of Wliitficld’s disciples having soon after James Logan, who chose to stay upon deck, and was ; 
asked his advice how to. go to work to get subscrip- quartered to a gun. The supposed enemy proved a ' 
lions for a chape), Franklin advised him as follows : friend, so there was no figlitiiig ; but when the secrc- | 
— and the hint, we are persuaded, will not be lost upon tary went down to communicate the intelligaiice, i 


those w'ho are meditating a similar appeal. 


William Penu rebuked him severely for staying upon 


"‘In the firet place, I advise you to apply to all deck, and undertaking, to assist in defending the 
those who you know will give something; next, to vessel, contmry to the principles of Friends; espe- 
those who you are uncertain whetijer tlicy will give eially as it had not been required by the cupiuin. 
anytliing or not, and show them the list of those who This reprimand, being before all the company, piqued 
have given; and lastly, do not neglect those who you the secretary, wlio answered, *1 being tliy servant, 
are sure will give nothing ; for in some of them you why did thee not order me come down? But thee 
may be mistaken.* He laughed and thanked me, ami was willing enough that 1 should stay and help to 
said he would take my advice. He did so, for lie asked fight the ship when thee tliouglit there was danger.* ** 


of everybody; and he obtained a much larger sum 
than he expected, with wliich lie erected the capacious 


-Pp. 107, 108. 

Not long before tlie revolu lionary war, Franklin 


and elegant niccting-bouse that stands in Arch was sent over to England as political agent for Penn- i I 
Street.” — P. 117. sylvaiiia. He had acquired a iiaudsoiiic fortune, and j 

One of Fninkliii’s difficulties ns a public man, was had attained to the highest post his countrymen had j; 
to get out of the Quakers, who were a majority in the to bestow'. His father, he tells us. when urging uikiii : 
council, smd who stuck, in name at least, to their peace his children habits of industry and frugality, frequently | 
principles, a vote of supplies for the war then waging repeated the proverb of Solomon, “»SVe*/ ihm a man - 
with France. When jiresscd hard, and compelled to diligent in his calling, he shall stand before kings, he 
^icld — they salved their consciences by voting a small shall not stand before mean men.** “1 thence considered 
sum for the king^s use. On one occasion, as he tells industry as a means of obtaining wealth and distiiic- 
us : — tioii, wJiicIi encouraged me,— though I did not think 

" They would not gra% money to buy powder, be- llmt I should ever literally siand before kings, which, 
cause that was an ingredient of war, but they voted an however, has since happened ; for 1 have stood before ■ 
aid to New England of tliree thousand pounds, to be five, and even had the honour ol sitting down with 
pnt into the hands of the Governor, and appropriated one, the King of Denmark, to dinner .” On his voyage j ] 
it for the purchase of bread, flour, wheat, or other grain, he was vciy nearjbeing w'recked on the Scill^y islands, of ! 
Some of the Council, desirous of giving the House which incident he wrote au accouut, from I alinouth, to 
still further embarrassment, advised the Governor not his wife, ending after this characteristic fashion — •“ The , 
to accept that provision, as not being the thing he bell ringing for church, w'e went thither immediately, 
had demanded; but he replied, ‘I shall take the and, with hearts full of gratitude, returned sincere 
money, for I understand vciy well their meaning; thanks to God for the mercies wc had received. Were ; 
other grain is gunpowder;* which he accordingly I a Homan Catholic, perhaps, I should on this occa- i 
bought, and they never objected to it. sion vow to build a cliapel to some saint; but as I am ^ 

" It was in allusion to this fact, that when in our not, if I were to vow at all, it should bo to build a i 
fire company we feared the snoeess of qur proposal in lighthouse^' I 
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IXcrei to the reader's great regreti terminates ilic 
Autobiography, with tlie philosopher's arrival in Eng- 
land. We cannot run through the subsequent events 
of lus life, during and subsequent to the memorable 
struggle for the iudcpcndcncc of America, in which he 
played so conspicuous a part. But having before us 
a volume of his letters, we arc tempted to make a few 
quotations, to complete an idea of his character. 

Franklin so thoroughly detested war, in a moral 
and economical point of view, that he bitterly deplored 
the long and sanguinary dispute between England and 
his native country. At last it terminated, and in a 
letter of congratulation to a friend he thus writes: — 
** 1 hope it will be lasting, and that mankind will at 
length, as they call themselves reasonable creatures, 
have reason and sense enough to settle their differ- 
ences witliout cutting throats ; for in my opinion, there 
never teas a good tear, or a bad peace. In a letter to 
Dr. Priestley, he thus writes, in a tone of satirical bit- 
terness : — 

“ * In what light wc arc viewed by superior beings, 
may be gathered from a piece of late West India 
[ news, which ])Ossibly has not 3 x*t reached you. A 
young angel of distinction being sent down to this 
world on some business, for the first time, had an old 
courier-spirit assigned him as a guide ; they arrived 
over the seas of Mm tiuico, in the middle of the long 
day of obstinate figlit bcl.weeiv tlic fleets of lioduey 
and Dc Grasse. AVIicn through tlic clouds of smoke 
he siiw the Arc of the guns, the decks covered u ilh 
mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying ; the ships 
sinking, burning, or bh^wu into the air; imd the 
quantity of pain, misery, and destructiou the crews 
yet alive were tliiis willi so much eagerness dealing 
round to one another ; he turned uiigril y to his guide, 
and said, You blundering block liead, you are ignorant 
of your business ; you undertook to conduct me to 
the earth, and you have liroiiglit me into hell ! No, 
sir, says the guide, I liavc made no mistake ; this i.s 
really the eartli, and these arc men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner; they have 
more sense, and more of what men (vainly) call 
humanity. 

“ ‘ But to he sc'i ions, my dear old friend, I love yon 
as much ns ever, and 1 love all the honest souls that 
meet at the London Coflee-house. I only wonder 
how it Imppeneil that they and my other friends in 
England came to be sucli good creatures in the midst 
<if .so pervcrec a generation. I long to sec (hem and 
you once more ; and I labour for peace with more 
earnestness, that I may again bo happy in your sweet 
soeiely.*'* I. 107—109. 

In another letter to Priestley, he gives this striking 
illustration of tlic trite argument fur contentment : — 
All human situations have their inconveniences. 
We feel those that we find in the present ; and we 
neither/?*/?/ nor see those that exist in another. Hence 
wo make frequent and troublesome changes witliout 
amendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I 
was passenger in a little sloop descending the Biver 
Delaware. Tlierc being no wind, wc wci*c obliged, 
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when the ebb was spent, to east anchor, and wait for 
the next. The heat of the sun on the vessel was 
excessive, the company strangers to me, and not very 
agreeable. Near the river side I saw what I took to 
be a pleasant green meadow, in the middle of which 
was a large shady tree, where it struck my fancy 1 
could sit and read (having a book in my pocket), and 
pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. I 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore. 
Being landed, I found tlic greatest part of my 
meadow was really a marsh, in crossing which, to 
come at my tree, 1 was up to my knees in mire ; and 
I had not placed myself under its shade five minutes 
before the musquitocs in swarms found me out, at- 
tacked my legs, hands, and face, and made my reading 
and my rest impossible; so that I returned to the 
beach, and called for the boat to come and take me 
on board again, where I was obliged to bear the beat 
I had strove to quit, and also the laugh of the 
company. Similar cases in the affairs of life have since 
frequently fallen under my obscr^'atioti.” I. 53, 51. 

There are several letters in this book to Mr. 
Strahan, the king's printer, with whom Eraukliu 
appears to have lived upon a footing of most intimate 
friendship. The style of these letters is quite jocose 
and playful ; and the humour is frequently borrow'cd 
from the circumstance which begun their acquaintance, 
their common profession. Take the following speci- 
men, which wc give only for the curiosity of the 
tiling; and as an instance of this great man, in his j 
old age, (for he was ciglity,) delighting to unbend in a 
strain of professional drollery with his ancient brother , 
ill trade. lie is speaking of the evils which he is , 
fond of deducing in our constitution from the number j 
of profitable places under Govcrniiicnt : — I 

** Those places, to speak in our old style, brother i 
type, may be good for the ciiArEL, but they arc bud j 
fur the master, as they create constant quarrels that j 
hinder the business. Eor example, here arc two | 
months that your government has been emfdoycd in I 
getting Us furm to j)ress ; which is not yet fit to work \ 
on, every jmge of it being sf/itabbled, and the whole I 
ready to fall inlo/iy/?. The founts, too, must be very 
scanty, or strangely out of sorts, since your ro////>/w/V<;r.v 
cannot find either upper or lower-case letters sutlleicnt | 
to set the word Administuation, but arc forced to be i 
continually turning for them. However, to return to i 
common (thoiigli perhaps loo saucy) language, don’t 
despair ; you have still one resource left, and that not 
u bud one, since it may rc-unitc the empire. AVe have 
some remains of affection for you, and shall always bo 
ready to receive and take care of you in case of 
distress. So if you have not sense and virtue enough 
to govern yourselves, e'en dissolve your present old 
crazy constitution, and send members to Congress. 

“You will say my advice ‘smells of Ma^ira* 
You are right. This foolish letter is mere chit-chat 
between ourselves, over the second bottle. If, thcrefoi*c, 
you show it to any body (except our indulgent friends 
Daggo and Lady Strncliaii) I will positively sotUts 
you. Yours ever most affectionately.” L 144. 
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It is Ik memorable proof of the force which his 
patriotism acquired during the American war, and of 
the strength of feeling excited in him by the sufferings 
of his country, that a letter is to be found in which he 
thus addresses this same dear and familiar friend, then 
a steady supporter in Parliament of Lord North’s 
measures. 

Philadelpkia, Julp 5, 1775. 

•• Me. STHAnAN,— You are a Member of Parliament, 
and one of that majority which luis doomed my 
eouniry to destraction. You have begun to bum 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon your 
hands! They are stained witli the blood of your 
relations! You and I were long friends: you are 
now my enemy, and I am yours, B. Peanklin.” 

The two following letters will show that Pranklin 
bad unconsciously imbibed, like many modem deists, 
much of the spirit of Christianity, while repudiating 
its distinctive doctrines. Tlie first is to his old friend 
Whitfield, who, he tells us, “ had often prayed for his 
conversion, though he never had the saiisiaction of 
believing that his prayers were answered.” 

“ For my own part, when I am employed in serving 
others, 1 do not look upon myself ns ooiiferring 
favours, but as paying debts. In tny travels, and 
since my settlement, 1 have received much kindness 
from men, to whom I shall never have any opportunity 
of nmking the least direct return; and numberless 
mercies from (iod, who is infinitely almvc being 
benefited by our services. The.sc kindiie.sses from 
men I can therefore only return on their fellow-men, 
and I can only show my gratitude for these mercies 
from Qod, by a readiness to help his other children, 
and my brefliren. For I do not think that thanks 
and compliments, though re|:>cated weekly, can dis- 
charge our real obligations to each other, and much 
less those to our Creator. You will see in this my 
notion of good works, that 1 am far from expecting 
to merit heaven by them. By lieavcn w'e understand 
A slate of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in 
duration : 1 can do nothing to deserve such rewards. 
He that, for giving a drauglit of water to a thirsty 
]tei’son, sliould expect to be paid with a good planta- 
tion, would be modest in his demands, compared with 
those who think they desene heaven for the little 
good they do on earthy Even the mixed imperfect 
pleasures we enjoy in iliis world are rather from God’s 
goodness tlian our merit : how much more such hap- 
piness of heaven I For my part, 1 have not the 
vanity to think 1 deserve it, tlie folly to expect it, nor 
the ambition to desire it; but content myself in 
submitting to the will and disposal of that God who 
made me, who has 11111161*10 preserved and bles-sed me, 
and in whose fatherly goodness I may well confide, 
that he will never make me miserable ; and that even 
the afflictions 1 may at any time suffer shall lend to 
my benefit.” 

7he other letter is to one who had asked his opinion 
of an irreligious work which he proposed to publish, 
and sent to Frankliu iu MS. IVe recommend the 


great philosopher’s answer to all those W'ho, holding 
certain sceptical or infidel opinions with |^eat sin- 
cerity, believe it to be a duty which they owe toirtith, 
that they should advance tliem into public notice, and 
eudeavouif to unsettle the faith of the people. It )s 
to be observed, however, that he founds his readonmgs' 
upon espedieney alone. 

” 1 have read your manuscript with some attention. 
By the argument it contains against a particular 
Providence, though you allow a general Providence, 
you strike at the foundations of all religion. For 
witltout the belief of a Providence that takes cognisance 
of, guards and guides, and may favour particular 
persons, tlicre is no motive to worship a Deity, to 
fear its displeasure, or to pray for its protection. I 
will not enter into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem to desire it. At present I shall 
only give you rny opinion, that though your reasonings 
are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, you 
will not succeed so us to change the general senti- 
ments of inaukiiid on that subject ; and the conse- 
quence of printing this piece will he, a great deal of 
odium drawn upon yourself, mischief to you, and no 
benefit to otliers. He that spits against the wind, 
spits ill his own face. But were yon to succeed, do 
you imagine any good would be done by it ? You 
yourself may find it easy to live a virtuous life without 
the assistance afforded by religion; you having a 
clear perception of the advantages of virtue and the 
disadvantages of vice, and possessing a strength of 
resolution siiilicicnt to enable you to resist commou 
temptations. But think how great a portion of man- 
kind consists of weak and ignorant men and women, 
and of inexperienced inconsiderate youth of both 
sexes, who )>ave need of the motives of religion to 
restrain tliem from vice, to support their virtue, and 
retain them in tlie practice of it till it becomes habitual, 
which is the great point for its security. And perhaps 
you are indebted to her originally, that is, 1o your 
religious education, for the habits of virtue upon 
which you now justly value yourself. You might 
easily display your excellent talents of reasoning upon 
a less hazardous subject, and thereby obluiii a rank 
with onr most distinguished authors. For among us 
it is not necessary a.s among the Hottentots, that a 
youth, to be raised into the company of men, should 
prove his manhood by heating his lootlicr. 1 would 
advise you, therefore, not to attempt iineliaining the 
tiger, but to burn this piece before it is seen by any 
otlier person ; whereby you will save youi-self a great 
deal of mortification from the enemies it may raise 
against you, and perhaps a good deal of regret and 
repentance. If men are so wicked with religion, what 
would they be if without it t T intend this letter 
itself aa a proof of iny friendship, and therefore add 
no professions to it; but subscribe simply yours.” 
1 . 279 — 281 . 

But we liavo gone to the utmost length of our 
tether, and must abniptly come to a conclusion. 
Though no Christian, Franklin was ]irohal)ly one of 
the best natural men that ever lived, the very iucar» 
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niitiofi of practidal benevolence and worldly wisdom. 
Yti, to quoj^ the expressive words of Leij^h Hunt, 
but at the head of those who think that man 
lives by. 6read alone, lie was no more a fit repre- 
sentative of what human nature largely requires, than 
nqgatiyn represents positive. He was, I allow, one 
of' the. cardinal great men of his time. He was 
Prudence.** 


ON SIIAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN 
HIS CHARACTERS. 

SIIAKSPEA.KE*8 LOVERS — (continued), 

BY HART OOWDER OLARRR. 

Tub charnetpr of Orlando, in As you like it, is, 
perhaps, the most perfect exam[)lar of manly gentle- 
ness and modesty that was ever drawn. He is so 
gentle-hearted, that tiie poet has endued him with a 
person of stalwart proportions, and a frame of great 
muscular strcngili, tlnit no particle of eHViiiiiiucy may 
mingle with the gentleness that distinguishes him. 
lie has given him, too, a spirit as high and noble as it 
is modest, — the perfeclioii of true gentleness. We no 
sooner learn that he is a neglected youth, blushing 
under a sense of his uiiwoilliy training, tiian we find 
him boldly remonstrating with his elder brother oii 
the defective education to which he is doomed. \\ e 
no sooner hear him speak with shame of his rustic 
breeding, than wc sec him step forth inaiifuliy to make 
Ills claim to treatment better befitting his birth. The 
action with which liis words arc accompanied is well 
contrived, also, to convey the id(;a of liis personal 
strength and lirmness. When Oliver advances upon 
him, exclaiming, “What, boy!” Orlando’s “Come, 
come, elder brother, you arc loo young in this;” and 
his subsequent “ Werl thou not my brot her, I would \ 
not take thie hand from thy throat, till this other hand | 
hud pulled out thy tongue for saying so;” gives us a 
complete picture of the powerfnl grasp in which be 
holds his cider, and compels him to listen \a} his appeal. 
And how truly in character is the appcid he makes. 

“ Oti, l^t me go, I say. 

“ Orl. I will not, tib I please : you shuU hear me. My 
fattier charged you in his will logi\c me good education : 
you have trained me like a peasant, obscuring and hiding 
Ironi me all gciitleiiiau- like qualities : the spirit of my 
father grows strong in me, and I Will no longer endure 
it : therefore allow me sucli exercises as may becuiue a 
gentlemun, or give mo the pour alloitery my father left 
me by tesiameui; with that 1 will go buy my fortunes." 

It is that "spirit of his father** burning within him, 
which teaches him to disdain such unseemly breeding, 
to throw it off, and to seek a mode of life more worthy 
liis fiarentage and the name he bears. He has before 
alluded to this, in his own modest manner, wliere he 
says to the fuitiifui old retainer, Adam : — “ Besides 
this nothing timt he so plentifully gives me, the some- 
thing that nature gave me, his countenance seems to 
take from me : he lets me feed with hU hinds, bars 


me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, 
mines my gentility with my education. This n it, 
Adam, that grieves me ; and the spirit of mj father, 
tehiek I think is within ms, begins to mutiny against 
ibis servitude.” 

This self-diffidence, — tlie result of neglected educa- 
tion, — ^blended with consciousness of high claims and 
higher powers, constitutes precisely the sort of cha- 
racter wlio would behave as Orlando snbsequentljr does. 

Shakspeare, with one of liis favourite touciies of art, 
puts into the mouth of Orlando’s tyrannous brother, a 
testimony in confirniation of his good qualities. " Yet 
he*s gentle ; never schooled, and yet learned ; full of 
noble device : of all sorts enchantiiigly beloved ; and, 
indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially 
of my own people, who best know him, that I am 
altogether misprised.” 

And then how subtly the poet goes on to strengthen 
our impression of the personal vigour and courage of 
Orlando, with raoh fresh instance of his gentleness of 
nature. See how ingeniously he lets us know before- 
hand the fatal prowess of Charles, the duke’s wrestler, 
in that story which Le Beau, the courtier, tells of the 
old man and his three suns, broken-ribbed, bleeding, 
and overthrown, by the very man with whom Orlando 
is about to “ try the strength of his youth.” How well 
Celia’s words picture him:->“ Alas, he is too young* 
yet he looks success/ ally'* In his replies to the two 
ladies, when they endeavour to dissuade him from ven- 
turing in so unequal-seeming a match, wc still see the 
modest Orlando; concluding witii that beautiful speech, 
profoundly touching in its youthful self-abuegatiou: — 

I he.<cech yon, punish me not with your hard 
thoughts; wherein I conless me much guilty, to deny so 
fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes, and geuilc wishes, go with me to my trial : wherein 
if 1 be foiled, there is but one shamed that was never 
gracious; if killed, but one dead that is willing to be 
so: 1 shall do my friends no wrong, for 1 have none to 
lament me : the world no injury, for in it 1 have nothing ; 
only in the world 1 fill up a place, which may be better 
supplied when 1 ha\e made it empty." 

Immediately after tliis spereh, — almost womanly in 
its sweet spirit of resignation, — he wrestles with the 
strong man, throws liim, and leaves liim bereft of 
breath and motion on the earth ; evincing, at the same 
time, how little lie himself is alTeoted by the contest, 
by answering llu: duke’s exc lamation of “ No more, no 
more ;” with “ Yes, i beseech your grace ; 1 am not 
yet well breathed.” 

Consistently the dramatist proceeds. When the 
Duke Frederick abruptly leaves the spot, in anger at 
learning Oilando’s name and descent, the young man, 
true to his high nature, exclaims : — 

“ I am more proud to be Sir Rowland's son, 

His youtfli;eftt sou and would not change that calling, 

To be adopted heir to Frederick." 

But, next moment, when the ladic.s approach him, 
when they address him with w'ords of courtesy and 
kindness, wlieii Celia commends his prowess, and 
Kosaliud bestows a token of reinembrancc, he has no i 
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‘ words in answer; he stands confused, embarrassed, 
i silent:— 

** Can I not say, I thank you 1 my bolter parts 
Arc all thrown down: and that which here stands up, 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block.” 

This is all wonderfully artistic. It no less pictures 
the diFidcnt youth, trained in retirement, and eonseious 
; of inadequate breeding, than it serves to iutiinale the 
: potent inilucucc which has seized and vanquished 
I him: — 

j ** What pa<«sion hangs these weights upon my tongue 1 
j 1 cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 

I O poor Orlando ! Ikon art ovcrihrown ; 
j Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee.” 

I In the very midst of his kindly cheering of old 
I Adam, on their journey, while he is soothing him with 
almost feminine tenderness, and proving his gentleness 
I of heart by the most afTectionaie care, we find the poet 
I reminding us of his manly strength of limb and muscle, 

I by making Orlando raise the old man in liis arms, and 
! carry him to a place of rest, while lie goes to seek food. 

I I Shakspearc lius marked this pointedly; for he has 
made Orlando say, in the conr.se of that exquisite 

[ speech, almost unmatched for its cheerful sweetness, 

I and kindly, sprightly comfort, — but which we absiuiii 
! from quoting : — ** Yet thou best in the bleak air : 

; come, / will dear idee to some shelter and afterwards, 

, the duke says : — “ Welcome j set down your cemrable 
; burden^ 

! In making one so passing gentle as Orlando a hero 
' and a lover, the poet lias well kept the image of the 
mail before our eyes in his tall jtroportioiis, and liis 
; athletic strength, lie is gentle- hearted, but high- 
' spirited; he is modest, but tirm and manly; his is the 
; gentleness of bravery and mugnuiiiiiiity. UrJuudo is 
, ail embodiment of the power— the all-prevailing might 
I of gentleness. In tlic scene where he riishe.s in wilii 
; his drawn sword, demanding food for his faithful old 
servitor, Adam, the whole dialogue goes to illustrate 
this. The courtesy of the forester-duke, who assures 
I him that— 

** Gentleness shall force 
More than your force move uh to gentlenc«s;” 

and Orlando’s fme speech hcginniiig, ** fc>pcak you so 
gently ? Pardon me, 1 pray you ; ” and ending with, 

** Let gcntlencAs my st^ng enforcement be : 

In the ttliich hope, I lilurfh, and hide rny sword 

equally prove the influence of gentleness ; that cuircaty 
is better than exaction ; that suing commands where 
extortion might fail. 

With like purpose, the poet lias made Orlando’s 
personal courage and ]Jowcr appear in rescuing his 
brother from the snake and the lioness ; svliilc in the 
same deed, helms shown his magnanimity aud foi giving 
gentleness of (li.spositioii. 

! It may almost be said of Orlando, that we do not 
see liim rightly as a lover. And yet, so skilfully is the 
character itself drawn, that this is scarcely felt. But 
from the position iu which Orlando is placed throughout 


the play with regard to his mistress, it is CQrtainly the 
case. He is always at a disadvantage with her,— as a 
lover; she knowing who he is, he not recognising her 
in her boy-disguise. He never acts the lover ; for the 
spectator sees him but in two short interviews with 
Rosalind in licr own character ; in the first of whicli, 
he is tongue-tied by the spell of his new passion ; and 
in the second of which, he merely echoes the welcoming 
speech of her father. And yet, who docs not feel that 
Orlando is one among the truest of Sliakspearc’s lovers? 

It is true, he hangs verses on the frees in his mistress’s 
praise, instead of seeking herself; it is true, he docs . 
not know her face for her own, when he looks upon it. j 
Yet, for all this, who docs not think of Orlando as a | 
gcmilnc lover — as even one of the most genuine among ! 
lovers ? "We know it from his own character, not | 
fi*om his professions to his mistress. We know it from ; 
his own sincerity, his honest -heartedness, Jiis gentle, | 
vet manly nature. One straightforward word of his ■ 
brings conviction, where fifty pretestings of a man : 
whom we know to be less simply true in character would 
fail. We know him to be earnest iu every word and 
deed; therefore we find a world of meaning in his , 
reply to Jacques, who says to him, — 

The worst fault you have, is to he in love. 

" OrL *Tis a fault 1 will not change for your best 
virtue'* 

And this same glory in his passion is again revealed : 
by his answer to the banter of his disguised mistress, j 
who nndertakes to cure him of liis love. ” I would 
not be cured, youth.” He would not be without the | 
secret iiiefTahlc pleasure that his love is to him ; it is j 
the one deliglit iu his hitherto joyless, aimless, disap- I 
pointed exist cnee. He elierislu s it as the source of ■ 
all happiness lie has known — of all happiness to come ; i 
his w hole heart is given up to it with a deep and entire : 
sineerity, that we know belongs to sneli natures as his. 
There is an exquisite toiieh occurs here; sliowing the 
apparent ineoiisistencies of a lover, which mostly spring , 
from some unconscious, Ihougli deep-seated, emotion, jj 
more allied to constancy than the acted ineonsistenev 
seems to imply. He at first answers that he will not 
be cured; hut upon the voiitli’s urging I would 
cure you, if you would hut call me Rosalind, and eome 
every day to my cote, and woo me ;” he replies, “ Now, I 
by the faith of iny love, I will; tell me where it is.” ,1 
We may fancy his looking her in t he face as she speaks, | 
and that “some lively tonches” he finds there of Jiis 'i 
Rosalind’s “ favour” influence him in yielding to the , 
young forester’s playful proposal. Besides, mark that i 
he says *‘*by the faith of my lore'* feeling sure of its ‘ 
abiding any test unshaken, uncradicated, iiucurcd — as ! 
he would have it remain. j I 

Aud in how charming a manner arc we let to see j 
that his love not only imiintnins its integrity, but in- j; 
creases and strengthens — as of course, liis mistress, ji 
with love’s own cunning, intends Hint it should, when | 
she artfully feeds his passion, while aifccting to cure I 
it, in contriving to retain him with her. How it I 
grows from the enamoured fancy whicli contents itself j 
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with ilio image of his beautiful mistress, — which 
derives comfort from ilic wearing of licr gift about his 
neck, — which finds relief in breathing lier name to 
iiimsclf, Put heavenly liosalind ! — whicli bids him 
draw mysterious pleasure from his association with the 
I supposed forest-borii boy, and to humour his praposal 
, of calling him liosalind, ‘"taking some joy” in it, 

I ” because he would bo talking of her unt il at length 
: it assumes the force and impatience of genuine passion. 

, How true to the egoism of a lover— such egoism being 
a natural and essential element of genuine love, — is 
j his exclamation, u[)on promising to obtain the duke’s 
I presence at Oliver’s marriage. The approaching fulfil- 
ment of his brother’s happiness, awakes him to a full 
sense of the requirements of his own ])assion. 

** Orl, They shall be married to-morrow ; and I will 
bid the duke to the nuptial. But O, how hitter a thing 
it is to look into happiness through another mans eyes! 
Py so much the more shall 1 to-morrow be at the height 
of heart heaviness, by how much 1 shall think my brother 
happy, in having what he wishes for. 

“ Itos, Why, then, to morrow I cannot serve your turn 
for Rosalind 

“ OrU I can live no longer hy thinking!* 

The concentrated force of those few simple words 
is perfectly characteriaf ic. There is all Orlando’s 
gentleness of word and manner, with all liis force of 
feeling; all his modesty of expression, with all his 
manly ardour. 

The impression we have of the sincerity of Orlando’s 
love is heightened by tlic qualities which constitute 
that of the other lovers in the play. There is more 
or less of extravagance in the love of all the rest. 
Oliver’s is sudden ; Silvius’s dcsfHjratc ; Touchstone’s 
whimsical. Oliver’s aiTcctiou ofi'ers no reason for its 
abrupt existence. ” Neither cull the giddiness of it 
in question, the poverty of her, the small acquaintance, 
my sudden wooing, nor her sudden cuuscuting ; but 
say will: me, I love Aliena; say with her, that she 
loves me ; consent witli both, that we may enjoy each 
other : it shall be to your good ; for my father’s house, 
and all the revenue that was old Sir Howland’s, will I 
estate upon you, and here live and die a sh^qilierd.” 

In this paper we have, happily, nought to do with 
the character of Oliver excepting us a lover. Till he 
becomes one, lie is tyrannous and treacherous ; ])rac- 
tising against the very life of his younger brother. 
Afterwards, he is in all things changed. It is us if 
the magnanimity of his brother’s rescue began the 
touching of his heart, and prepared it for the gentle 
iiiilucncc of a first love — a love at first sight ; tltis, in 
its softening and refining monition, advances his cure, 
and his coming into the sweet atmosphere of Arden 
and its simple happiness completes his reform. 

It is a fine tribute to the purity of a pastoral and 
out-door existence, the way in which ilib forest life 
subdues all things to its quality. It wins them all at 
once. The wandering princess, Celia, on her first 
arrival says : — ” I like this place, and willingly could 
waste my time in it.” The duke’s eloquent panegyric 
on its sylvan charms, beginning, “ Now, my co-mates, 
and brothers in exile,” is as familiar to us all as the 


remembrance of our own childhood haunts ; and bo it 
remembered, that in the very moment of his restoration 
to his dukedom at the end of the play, this right tasteful 
gentleman exclaims,— clinging still to the life that has 
yielded him such delight, — 

“ Meantime, forget this ncw-fall'n dignity, 

And fall into our rustic revelry.** 

It inspires them all with better thoughts ; happier 
feelings; more virtuous resolves. It leaves to Touch- 
stone but enough of his court afTcctaiion to make him 
as pleasant as ever; while it loaches him to do juslicc 
to Audrey. It purges Oliver of his baseness, opens 
his eyes to liis past unworthy conduct, and whispers 
his heart contentment to “ love Aliena,” and with her 
“here to live and die a slicplierd.” 

The character of Silvius is in exquisite keeping with 
the pastoral romance and poetic beauty of this delicious 
play. He is first introduced to us, as to liosalind and 
Celia, on their entrance upon the enchant ed ground 
of Arden, We see him, us they do, lling himself upon 
the turf, in the languor and abandonment of his 
passion, beside the old shepherd, pouring forth his 
love-sick ])laiiits. AVc see him break away abruptly ; 
we hear of him wheu he is gone, as 

“ That young swain that you saw here but crcwlulo 
That litUc cares for buying anything ;’* 

in the all-engrossing care of his passion. Silvius is a 
desperate lover; but there is an earnestness in his 
devotion, a fervour in his attachment, which redcepis 
it from absurdity in its excess. It is likewise so 
generous in its quality as to command our respect. 
He says : — 

“ 0 dear Phebe, 

] f ever (as that ever may be near,) 

You meet in some frc.sh cheek the power of fane}', 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 

From all we learn of his character, we feel that he 
tells her this, as dreading she sliould suffer the pangs 
he knows by experience arc in store for her, rather 
tiiuii as a threat. tSiie bids him muck her when that 
time comes; but he docs not. 

liosalind, in her sprightly way, rates him over and 
over for his const aney to one so scornful; and tells 
liim “ love hath made thee a tame snake but Silvius 
is too desperately in love to be moved by banter, or 
repulsed by his mistress’s scorn and cruelty; nothing 
can shake his allegiance, or destroy his passion, lie 
would have Phebe, “ though to have her and death 
were botli one tiling.” 

He is, in liis own person, what he asserts a lover to 
be; his passion is, in its strength and devotion, what 
lie describes love to be. He says : — 

“ It is to bo all made of sighs and tears ; 

It is to be all made of faith and service ; 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes; 

All adoration, duty and observance, 

All humbleness, all patience, and impatience. 

All purity, all trial, all observance.'* 

Silvius is tme to the very letter of his profession of 
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loTo-ftiiUi ; ]ie is bimself a type of his creed ; he is a 
worshipper in the spirit of the worship he avers to be 
the tme one. 

In extreme contrast with these lovers, who all, more 
or less, smack of the simplicity and ** service of the 
antique world,” we have the conventional, the calcu- 
lating, the worldly-minded Claudio in Much Ado 
ABOUT Nothing — emphatically a man of ihe world. 
He is profoundly selfish, essentially self-seeking. Ilis 
friend is 0 prince; and — as wc find him exerting him- 
self to win the liking and patronage of this worthy 
gentleman, this influential and potential, as well ns 
agreeable jiersonage, — we are led to believe, from what 
we know of his character, that he has sought this 
friendship much in the spirit in w'liich the wittiest 
writer of otir own day recommends the choice of a 
friend to be made. He says : — " Choose your friend 
as you would choose an orange ; for his golden outside, 
and the promise of yielding much when well squeezed.” 
From all that we find actuating Claudio iii his choice 
of a wife, we may conclude this to be pretty much his 
motive in attaching himself to his friend, the prince, 
Don Pedro. The first question he asks respecting the 
lady, — after, by the way, telling the prince he may do 
him a favour : — “ My liege, your highness now may do 
me good,” — is an indirect one; but its imiiort is re- 
vealed by the reply. 

“ Claiidio, Hath Leonato any aon, my lord 1 

••D. Pedro, No child but Hero. She's h s only heir. 
Dost thou afiect her, Claudio 1" 

On receiving this exceedingly satisfactory assurance, 
the young count pn)ceeds to state in a gentlemanly, 
easy, sclf-complacent way, that he Ihiuks she W'ould 
suit him, and that ho should like to have her. The 
speech is full of Shakspeare’s elegance of diction, but 
it is instinct with the spirit of self and self-interest, 
which is Claudio’s characteristic. There i.s also subtle 
indication of tliis young gentleman’s habit of making 
use of his friend, in the prince’s next rejoinder : — 

If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it ; 

And 1 will break with her, and wiih father. 
And thou shalt have her: Wast not to this end 
Tiicd thou began'st to twist so fine a story r 

Claudio answers with more of liis elegant words, 
coucliing more of his worldly-wise and selfish stra- 
tegy:— 

" How sweetly do you minister to love. 

That know love’s grief by his complexion ! 

Jiut lest my lihiny miyht too sudden seem, 

I would have salved it uith a longer treatise,'* 

However, he at once accepts his friend’s offer of 
asking the lady for him, knowing that the advocacy of 
a prince will be no bad thing in helping liim to obtain 
the governor of Messina’s daughter; and then, his 
next act is to suspect this very friend of playing him 
false, by endeavouring to obtain Hero for himself. 

It is marvellous bow consistently the poet has drawn 
this clmracier of Claudio. He has made him through- 
out a heartless fellow, with a constant eye to his own 
advantage ; and yet so artistically as well as consist- 


ently is he drawn, that he passes for a gallant young 
soldier, a pleasant companion, a gentleman, and a 
iovbe! We are made to hear of his bravery in the 
wan, we are made to see that his frieuds like him, and 
we find^im polished in manner and accomplished in 
speech. But on scrutinising his character^ wc discover 
his nature to be radically mean and selfish. There are 
those who will think that Claudio, shown to be this, 
can be no lover ; aud, therefore, not qualified to come 
under the category of character we are at present dis- 
cussing. But he ranks as a lover in the play ; and is, 
in fact, a type of a large class of men who rank as 
lovers in the world. He loves tlie woman for his own 
sake, not for hers ; for wdiat she is worth to him, uut 
for what site is herself. He was precisely the sort of 
mail to act as Sliakspeare has made him act, in the 
plot he had chosen ; be fashioned him expressly for 
the purpose. No other than such a inau as he lias 
drawn Claudio, would have been so ready to give 
credence to the slander brought against his mistress. 
No nature less base and ungenerous thnu his, could 
have played off a hoarded revenge against the woman 
he hud once thought to make his wife. We may here 
observe, that in such individual dclineatiou, in siiclu 
harmonious appropriateness of character as this, it is* 
that Sliakspeare transoeuds — as in all else — every dra- 
matic competitor. A modern dramatist has made his 
plot turn upon a similar lioarded revenge. But his 
hero-lover is represented as mugnaniiDOUs, intel- 
lectual ly-gifted, of a high moral nature, — ^aiid yet 
capable of such an act! Claudio is meaii-sotiled, 
selfish, aud a mere soldier in mind, though elegant 
and gentlemanly in manner ; thci’eforc from Jiim comes 
but fittingly sucii a courac of action. It is singularly 
in confirmation of the view we iiave taken of Claudio’s 
character, that he is even more prompt than his friend 
to believe Hero’s alleged disloyalty. His exclamation 
at once admits the iKissibility of her frailty ; — “ May 
this be so ?” While the prince exclaims, confidently, 
“ I will not think it.” And Claudio’s very next speech 
not only shows him ready to receive proof of her infi- 
delity, but that he has actually conceived the mode of 
his revenge before he lias received that jiroof : — “ If 1 
sec anything to-nighl wby 1 should not marry her to- 
morrow ; in the congregation, where I should wed, 
there will 1 shame her.” 

In minor points, it is curious to note how consis- 
tently bhakspeare works out his individuality of cha- 
racter. That is quite the act of a worldly man, 
Claudio’s asking Benedick, in the first instance, his 
opinion of Hero. A worldly man is apt to judge his 
inistrc.ss— or aught else he W'ould appropriate — 
through the eyes of others. A worldly man likes to 
know liie general estimate of a woinau or a purchase 
he seeks to make his own. He rates them by the 
market-price of public opinion. ^ If he discover tliat 
timy stand high in the judgment of the world, they 
immediately rise in his own idea. To find that the 
ludy be admires is tlionglit a fine woman, is toasted 
as a beauty, is the prize sought 'by many suitors, — 
to find that the horse he has thought of fur ids own 
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riding has aeroral otbcr bidders,— find that the 
lease of ilie liouse he has some notion of renting is 
likely to fall into otlicr hands gives suddenly to each 
cent, per cent, additional value in his eyes, and excites 
his desire to become their possessor. 

Claudio’s suspicious nature is not only indicated by 
the circumstance already referred to, — his deeming 
his friend capable of trying to supplant him, — but by 
such a minute touch as this. "When he first avows 
his liking for Hero to his friends, the prince and 
lleiiedick, Don Pedro says : — “ Amen, if you love her ; 
for the lady is very well worthy.” And Claudio 
replies ; — " Poa ^peak this to fetch me in, my lord** 

His base nature is not only shown in his hoarded 
revenge, but in his telling a white lie — a masquemding 
lie, it is true— but still a lie; one of those social false- 
hoods, which men of honour and of the world permit 
themselves to utter. In so many words, wlien dis- 
guised in his domino, Don John accosts him as 
“ Signior Benedick he says “ You know me well, 
I am he.” This is a paltry subterfuge, qtiite worthy 
of Claudio; for he does it to secure an opportunity 
for eaves-dropping, and for gaining underhand intelli- 
gence. 

His heartless nature is plainly depicted in the im- 
fecling way in which he jests immediately after the 
disgrace and loss of his mistress ; going so far ns 
flippantly to joke upon the wrath of her own father 
and uncle : ” We hud like to have had our two noses 
snapped off with two old men without teeth.” 

There is evidence of his worldliness, in the way in 
which (under pretence, too, of accepting any penalty 
Leunato may choose to inflict for the injury he luis 
done his innocent daughter) In; catches at the proposal 
of wedding another young lady — a niece — heir to 
both ” the old men. 

It is remarkable that the very dirge-music, and 
mourning epitaph, which he brings to Hero’s tomb 
are the result of the father's suggestion ; and no inspi- 
raliuii of his own remorse, of his own sorrow for her 
loss, or of contrition for what he has done. The very 
way in which he acknowledges Lconato’.s generosity of 
treatment has soinclhing sneaking, calculating, and 
characteristic of the man about it. He says : — 

0, noble sir, 

Yoiir over-kindness doth wring tears from me I 
I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henceforth ot poor Claudio." 

Poor Claudio, indeed ! Truly, wc must eomc to 
the eonclusion that Count Claudio is nolhing less, or, 
ralher, iiotliing more, than a pitiful fellow of rascal 
nature, ultlioiigh a nobleman, and an exceedingly 
gentlemanly young man— of the world. 

Here are four individual lovers. Orlando, the 
impersonation of manly gentleness; Oliver, that of 
love at first siglit, and reformation through love; 
Silvius, that of desperation in love; and Claudio, that 
of worldiiness in love. 

— ♦ — 
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Nulla dies sine Unea." 


This mom, hinting to Bess that she was lacing 
hersclfe too straightlie, she brisklie replyed, ‘' One w** 
think ’twere as great meritt to have a thick waiste as 
to Im one of y* earlie Christians ! ” 

These humourous retorts are ever at her tongue’s 
end; and, albeit, as Jucky one day angrilie remarked 
when she had bcene teuzing him, ** Bess, thy wilt is 
stupidnesse ; ” yet, fur one wiio talks soe much at 
random, no one can be more keene when she cliooseth. 
Father sayd of her, half fondly, half apologeticallie 
to Erasmus, “ Her wit has a fine subtletie that eludes 
you alinosle before you Imve time to recognize it fur 
what it really is.” To which, Erasmus readilie 
assented, adding, that it had y* rare meiitt of playing 
less on persons than things, and never on bodilie 
defects. 

Hum ! — T wonder if they ever sayd as much in 
favour of me. 1 know, indeede, Erasmus calls me 
a forward girl. Alas! that may be taken in two 
senses. 

Grievous w'ork, overnighte, with y* churning 
Nought w** persuade Gillian but that y* creame was 
bewitched by Gammer Gurney, who was dissatisfyde 
last Friday with her dole, and hobbled away mumping 
and cursing. At allc events, y« butter w** not come ; 
but mother was resolute not to have soc much goode 
creame wasted ; soe sent for Bess and me, Daisy and 
Mercy Giggs, and insisted on our churning in turn 
till y° butler came, if w'c sate up alle uighte for’t. 
’Twas a liard saying ; and roighte have hampered her 
like as Jephlha his rash vow: howbeit, soe soonc as 
she had left ns, wc turned it into a frolick, and sang 
Chevy Ch:isc from end to end, to beguile time ; 
ne’erthelesse, the butler w^ not come ; soe then wc 
grew sober, and, at y® instance of sweete Mercy, 
chaunted y® 119th Psaline ; and, by the time we had 
attayned to ‘ Lucerna pedibus,’ 1 hearde y® buttermilk 
separating and splashing in righte earncste. ’Twas 
ncare midnightc, however; and Daisy had fallen 
asleep on y® dresser. Gillian will ne’er be convinced 
but that our Latin brake the spell. 

Erasmus went lo Riclimond this morning with 
Polus (for soe he Latinizes Reginald Pole, after liis 
usual fasiiion,) and some other of his friends. On 
his return, he made us laugh at y® following. They 
had clomb y® hill, and were admiring y* prospect, 
when Pole, casting his eyes aloft, and beginning to 
make suiidrie gesticulations, exclaimed, “ Wliat is it 
1 beholde P May heaven avert y® omen I " with 
suchlike exclamations, which raised y® curiositie of 
alle. " Don’t you beholde,” cries he, “ that enormous 
dragon flying through y® sky ? his horns of fire P his 
curly tail?” 


(I) Continued from p. 103. 
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No,” says Erasmus, ''nothing liko it. The sky 
is as cleare as unwritten paper.” 

Howbeit, ho continued to affirmc and to stare, 
untiil at lengtlic, one after another, by dint of strayn* 
ing theire eyes and theire imaginations, did admitt, 
first, that they saw something ; next, that it mighte 
be a dragon ; and last, that it was. Of course, on 
theire passage homeward, they cs* talk of little else — 
some made serious reflections ; others, philosophical! 
speculations ; and Pole waggishly triumphed in having 
beene y firste to discerne the spectacle. 

" And you trulie believe there was a signe in y® 
heavens?” we inquired of Erasmus. 

‘•What know I?” returned he, smiling; “you 
know, Constantine saw a cross. Why shoulde Polus 
not see a dragon ? We must judge by the event. 
Perhaps its mission may be to fly away with him. He 
swore to y« curly tail.” 

How difficiilte it is to disceme y* supernatural from 
y* incredible ! We laughc at Gillian’s faith in our 
Latin ; Erasmus laughs at Polus his dragon. Have 
we a riglde to believe noughtc but what we can sec 
or prove ? Nay, that will never doe. Father says a 
capacitie for reasoning incrcaseth a capacitie*for be- 
lieving. He believes there is such a thing as w'itch- 
craft, though hot that poore oldc Gammer Gurney is 
a witch ; he believes that saints can .work miracles, 
though not in alle y® marvels reported of y® Canter- 
bury shrine. 

Had I beene justice of y® peace, like y® king’s 
grandmother, I w® have beene very jealous of accusa- 
tions of witchcraft ; and have liikcn iiifinitc payns to 
sift out y® causes of malice, jcalousic, &c. which 
niightc have wroughte with y® poore oldc women’s 
enemies. Holie Writ saytJi, “Tliou shalt not .siifler a 
witch to live ; ” but, questionlcssc, manic have suf- 
fered hurte that were noc witches ; and for my part, 
I have alwnics licldc ducking to .be a very uncertayn 
as well as very cruel teste. 

I cannot hclpc smiling, whenever I think of my 
rencounter with 'William this morning. Mr. Gunnell 
had set mo Homer’s tiresome list of sliips; and, be- 
cause of y« excessive licatc within doors, I took my 
book inlo y® nuttcry, to be beyonde y® ^Yrath of far- 
darting Phoebus Apollo, where I clonib into my 
favourite fdbert seat. Anon comes William through 
y® trees without seeing me ; and scats him at the foot 
of my filbert; then, out with his tablets, and, in a 
posture I 8^ have c^led studdied, had he known anie 
one within sighte, falls a poetizing, I question not. 
Having noe mind to be interrupted, I lett him be, 
thinking he W* soone exhaustc y® vein ; but a caterpil- 
lar dropping from y® leaves on to my page, I was fayn 
for mirthe sake, to shake it down on his tablets. As 
ill luck w^ Imvc it, however, y« little reptile onlic fell 
among his curls; which soe took me at vantage that 
1 conlde not hdpe hastilio crying, “I beg your par- 
don.” *Twa8 worth a world to see his start ! “What!” 
cries he, looking up, “are there indeede Hama- 
dryads?” and would have gallanted a little, but 1 
bade him hold down his head, wliile that with a twig 


I switched off y« caterpillar. Neither coulde forbeare 
laughing ; and then he sued me to step downe, but 1 
was minded to abide where 1 wus. Howbeit, after a 
minute’s pause, he suyd, in a grave, kind tone, “ Come, 
little wife;” and taking mine arm sleadilio in his 
hand, 1 lost my balance and was faiiie to come down 
whether or noe. We walked for some time, juxia 
Jfuvitim ; and he talked not badlie of his travels, inas- 
much as 1 founde there was really more, in him tlian 
one w** think. 

— Was there ever anic-thing soe perverse, unluckic, 
and downrightc disagreeable ? We hurried our aftcr- 
noone tusks, to goc on y® water with my father ; and, 
meaning to give Mr. Gunnel my Latin traduction, 
which is in a book like unto this, 1 never knew he 
had my journalle iiislcade, untill that he burst out a 
laughing. “ Soe iiiis is y® famous libcllMs, ” quoth 
he, .... T never waited for aiiotlicr word, but siiatcht 
it out of his hand ; which he, for soc strict a man, bore 
well enow. 1 do not believe he c** have read a dozen 
lines, and they were towards y® beginning ; but 1 sd 
bugelie like to know which dozen lines they were. 

Hum ! I have a mind never to write another word. 
Thai w'ill be punishing mysclfe, though, instcadc of 
Gunnel. And he bade me nut lake it to heart like ye 
late Bishop of Durham, to whom a like accident 
befcl, which soc annoyed him that he died of chagrin. 
I will never again, howbeit, write anicthiug savouring 
ever soc little of Icvitic or absurditio. The saints 
keepe me to it ! Ami, to know it from my exercise 
book, 1 will hcnoerortlic bind a blue ribbou round it. 
Purthcrniore, I will knit y® snyd ribbon in soc close 
a biot, that it sliall be worth noc one clse’s payns to 
pick it out. Jjastlie, ami for entire securitie, 1 w ill 
carry the same in my pouch, which w'ill hold bigger 
matters tliau this. 

Tliis dayc, at dinner, Mr. Clement iooke y® Pistoller’s 
place at y® rcadiiig-dcsk ; and instcadc of continuing 
y® subject ill hand, read a paraphrase of y® 103rdo 
Psalm ; y® faitlifullencs.se and elegant tunic of which, 
Erasmus higlilic coniiiicndcd, tliungh lie took excep- 
tions to y® phrase “iTiiewing lliy youth like that of 
y® Phoenix,” whose fabulous story ho believed to 
have beetle unkiiownc to y® Psalmist, and, therefore, 
however poclicall, w'as unfilt to be introduced. A 
deepe blush on sweet Mercy’s face ledd toy® detection 
of y® paraplirast, and drew on her some deserved 
commendations. Erasmus, turning to my father, 
exclaymed with animation, “ 1 woulde call this house 
the academy of Plato, were it not injustice to com- 
pare it to a place whore the usuull di.spiitations eon- 
ceming figures and numbers were onlie occasionallie 
intersperst with disquisitions concerning y® moral 
virtues.” Then, in a graver mood, he added, " One 
mighte envie you, but that your precious privileges 
are bound up with soc paynfulle anxieties. How 
manic pledges have you given to fortune ! ” 

“ If my children are to die out of y® course of 
nature, before theire parents,” father firmly rcplycd, 
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* I raiher they died wcU-iaatructed than igno- 
rant.’* 

You remind me,” rejoyns Erasmus, “ of Phodon ; 
whose wife, when ho was aboute to drink y* fatd 
cup, exclaimed, ‘Ah, my husbaud ! you die innocent.’ 
‘ A^ woulde you, my wife,’ he returned, * have me 
die guilty P’ ” 

Awhile after, Gonellns askt leave to see Erasmus 
his signet-ring, which be handed down to him. In 
passing it back, William, who was occupyde in 
carving a crane, handed it soe negligentlie that it fellc 
to y* ground. I never saw such a face as Erasmus 
made, when ’twas picked out from y« rushes ! And 
yet, ours are renewed almoste daylic, which manic 
think over nice. He took it gingerlie in his faire, 
woman-like hands, and washed and wiped it before he 
put it on ; which escaped not my step-mother’s dis- 
pleased notice. Indeede, these Dutchmen are scrupu- 
louslie cleanc, though mother calls ’em swinish, 
because they will cat raw sallets; though, for that 
matter, father loves cresses and ramps. She alsoe 
’ mislikes Erasmus for eating cheese and butter ioge- 
, tlier with his inanchet; or what he calls hoeiram; 
i and for being, gcncrallic, daintic at his sizes, which 
. she sayth is an ill example to soe manic young people, 
i and becometh not one with soe little money in’s 
' purse : howbeit, 1 think ’iis not niectic, but a weak 
i stomach, which makes him loathe our salt-meat 
commons from Michaelmasse to Easter, and eschew 
, fish of y® coarser sort. He cannot breakfaste on 
colde milk like father, but likctli furinity a little 
spiced. At dinner, he pecks at, rather than eats, rufis 
and reeves, lapwings, or anic smallc birds it may 
chance ; but affects sweets and subtiltics, and loves 
a cup of wine or ale, stirred with rosemary. Father 
I never toucheth the wine-cup but to grace a guest, and 
loves water from the spring. Wc growing girls eat 
more than either ; and father says he loves to sec us 
slice away at the cob-loaf ; it does him goodc. What 
a kind father he is ! 1 wisli my siep-molhcr were as 
kind. 1 hate allc sneapiug and snubbing, flowliug, 
fleering, pinching, nipping, and such-like; it onlie 
' creates resentment insteade of penitence, and lowers 
y<^ mindc of either pariie. Gillian throws a rolling- 
pin at y turnspit’s head, and we call it low-life; but 
wc lookc for such unmauuciiiucbsc in the kitchen. A 
; whip is onlie fit for Tisiphone. 

As we rose from table, 1 noted Argus pearcht on 
y® window-sill, eagerlie watching for his dinner, which 
he looketh for as punctuullie as if he tell the 
diall ; and to please the good, patient bird, till the 
scullion broughte him his mess of garden-stuff, 1 
fetched him some pulse, which he took from mine 
hand, taking good hcede not to hurt me with his 
sharp beak. While 1 was feeding him, Erasmus came 
up, aud asked me concerning Mercy Giggs; and 1 
tolde him how that she was a fricudlessc orphan, to 
I whom deare father afforded protection and the run of 
' y* house ; and tolde him of her gratitude, her meek- 
ness, her patience, her docilitie, her aptitude lor alle 
goode works and alms-deeds ; and how, in her little 
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chamber, she improved eache spare moment in y® way | 
of studdyand prayer. He repeated “ Fricndlesse ? 
she cannot be called friendlesse, who hath More for her 
protector, and his children for companions;” and 
then woulde heare more ‘of her parents’ sad story. 
Alsoe, would hear somewhat of Rupert Alllugton, aud 
how father gained his law-suit. Alsoe, of Daisy, 
whose name he tooke to be y® true abbreviation for 
Margaret, but I tolde him how that my step-sister, 
and Mercy, and 1, being all three of a name, aud I 
being alwaies called Meg, we had in sport given one 
the significative of her characteristic virtue, and the 
other that of y® French Marguerite, which may indeed 
be rendered either pearl or daisy. And Chaucer, 
speaking of our English daisy, saith 

^ Si douce cst la Marguerite.” 

Since y® little wisdom I have capaeiiic to acquire, 
soe oft gives me y headache to distraction, I marvel 
not at Jupiter’s payn in his head, when the goddess 
of vdsdom sprang tlicrcfi'orn full grownc. 

This morn, to quiet y payn brought on by too 
busic application, Mr. Gunnell would have me close 
niy book and ramble forth with Cccy into y fields. 
Wc strolled towards Walham Greene ; and she was 
seeking for shepherd’s purses and shepherd’s needles, 
when she came running hack to me, looking rather 
pale. I askt what had scared her, and she made 
answer that Gammer Gurney was coming along y* 
hedge. I bade her set aside her fcarcs ; and anon wc 
come up with Gammer, who was pulling at y® puqdc 
blossoms of y deadly nightshade. I sayd, “ Gammer, 
to what purpose gather that weed ? knowest not ’tis 
jevill?” 

i She sayth, mumbling, “ What God hath created, 
that cull not thou evill.” 

" Well, but,” quo* I, “ ’tis poison.” 

" Aye, and jncdicinc too,” returns Gammer, ” I 
wonder what wc poor souls might come to, if wc 
tooke iiowt for our ails and aches but what we could 
buy o’ the potticary. We've got uoe Dr. Clement, 
we poor folks, to be our leech o* the household.” 

" But hast no feare,” quo* I, '* of an over-dose ? ” 

“ There’s manic a doctor,” sayfh she, with an un- 
pleasant leer, “that hath given tliat at first. In time 
lie gets his hand in ; and 1 ’ve had a plenty o* practice 
— thanks to self and sister.” 

“ I knew not,” quoth I, “that thou liadst a sister.” 

“ How should yc, mistress,” returns she, shortlic, 

‘ when yc never comes nigh us ? Wc’vc grubbed on 
together this many a year.” 

“ ’Tis soe far,” I returned, half ashamed. 

“Why, soe it be,” answers Gammer; “far from 
neighbours, far from church, and far from priest; 
howbeit, my old legs, carries me to your house o’ 
Fridays ; but I know not whelhcr I shall e’er come 
dgayn— the lyc bread was soe liai-d last time ; it may 
serve for young teeth, and for them as has got none ; 
but mine, you see, are onlie on the goe;'* and she 
opened her mouth with a ghastly smile. “’Tis not*” 
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added, **lhDt Tm ungratefulle; but thou aees, 
misbess, I reallj cat crusts,” 

After a ]nomeut» 1 asked, “Where lies your 
dwelling ? *’ 

“ Out by yonder,” quoth she, pointing to a sliape- 
less mass like a huge bird’s nest in y* corner of the 
field. “There bides poor Joan and I, Wilt oome 
aud lookc within, mistress, and see how a Christiaa 
can die?” 

1 mutelic complyed, in spite of Cccy’s pulling at 
my skirts. Arrived at y* wretched abode, which had 
a hole for its chimney, and another for door at once 
and window, 1 found, sittiug iu a coruer, propped on 
{ a heap of rushes, dried leaves, and dde rags, an aged 
; sick woman, who seemed to have but a little while to 
live. A mug of water stoode within her reach ; 1 saw 
I none other sustenance; but, in her visage, oli, such 
peace ! . . . . Whispers Gammer with an awfulle look, 
“She sees ’em now!” 

• Sees who?” quoth I. 

“ Why, angels in two long rows, afore y* throne of 
God, a bending of tliemselves, this way, with theire 
faces to th* earth, and arms stretched out afore ’em.” 

“ Hath she seen a priest ? ” quoth I. 

“ Lord love ye,” returns Gammer, “ what coulde a 
priest doe for her ? She’s in heaven alrcadie. I doubtc 
if she can heare me.” And then, iu a loud, distinct 
voyce, quite free from her usuall mumping, she 
beganne to recite in En-glhh^ “ Blessed is every one 
that feareth y* Lord, and walketh in his w^ays,” etc. ; 
which y* d^iiig woman hearde, although alreadie 
speechlessc; aud Teaching out her feeble arm unto 
her sister’s neck, she dragged it down till their faces 
touched ; and then, looking up, pointed at somewhat 
she aimed to make her see . . . and we alle looked up, 
but saw nonghte. Howbeit, she pointed up three 
severall times, and lay, as it were, transfigured before 
us, a gazing at some transporting sighte, and ever I 
and anon tumiug on her sister looks of love ; and, the 
while we stoode thus agaze, her spiritt passed away 
without even a tlirill or a shudder. (>:cy and 1 
beganne to weepe; and, after a while, soe did Gammer; 
then, putting us fort lie, she sayd, “ Goe, children, 
goe; ’tis noc goode crying; and yet I’m thankfuile 
to ye for your tearcs.” 

I si^d, “ Is there aught we can doc for thee ? ” 

She made answer, “ Perhaps you can give me tup- 
pence, mistress, to lay on her poor eyelids and keep 
’em down. Bless ’cc, Bless ’ce ! You’re like y* good 
Samaritan — he pulled out two-pence. And maybe, if 
I come to 'ce to-morrow, you’ll give roe a lapfulle of 
rosemarie, to lay on her poor corpse .... 1 kuow 
you’ve plenty. God be with ’ee, children; and be 
sure ye mind how a Christian can die.” 

Soe we left, and came home sober enow. Cecy 
eayth, “To die is not soe fearfulle, Meg, as 1 thougbtc, 

! but shoulde y<m fancy dying without a priest P 1 
sboulde not ; and yet Gammer sayd she wanted not 
oner Howbeit, for oertayn. Gammer Gumey is noe 
witch, or sbe woulde not soe prayse God.” 

To conclude, father, on bearing alle, bath given 


Gaipmjur mbre than enow for her present needea.; and 
Cecy and I are y* almoners of his mercy. 


Jane >4* 

Yesteruighie, being St.John’s Dve, we went into 
towii to see y* mustering of y* watch. Mr. Aasiall 
had secured us a window opposite y* King^s Bead, in 
Chepe, where theire Mr** went in state to see the 
show. The streets were a maryell to see, being like 
unto a continuation of fayr bowres or atbours, gar- 
lauded aorosse and over ye doors with greene birch, 
long fennel, oipin, St. John’s wort, white lilies, and 
such like ; with innumerable candles iutersperst, the 
which, being lit up as soon as ’twas dusk, made the 
whole look like enchanted land ; while, at y* same 
time, the leaping over bon-fires commenced, and pro- 
duced shouts of laughter. The youths woulde have 
had father goe downc and joyn ’em; Rupert, speciallie, 
begged lum hard, but he put him off with, “ Sirrah, 
you goosecap, dost think ’Lwoulde befitt y* Judge of 
the Sheriffs* Court P ” 

At length, to y* sound of trumpets, came marching 
up Cheapsidc two thousand of the watch, in white ; 
fustian, with the City badge; aud seven hundred 
cressett bearers, cache with his fellow to siipplic him 
with oyl, and making, with theire flaring lights, tiie 
night as clearc as daye. After ’em, the niorris-danccrs : 
and City waites ; the Lord Mayor on horseback, very ' 
flue, with his giants and pageants : aud the Siicrilf i 
and his watch, aud his giants and pageants. The . 
streets very uproarions on our way back to the barge, ; 
but the homeward passage delicious ; the uighte ay re \ 
cool ; and the stars shining briglitly. Father and Eras- j 
mus had some astronomick talk; howbeit, methouglile : 
Erasmus less familiar with y^ heaveulie bodies than 
father is. Afterwards, they spake of y* King, but 
not over-frcclie, by reason of y bargemen o\ cr- 
! hearing. Thence, to y® ever-vext questiou of Martin 
) Luther, of w'homc Erasmus spake iu terms of eanicste, 
yet qualifyde prayse. 

“ If Luther be uinoccnt,” quoth he, “ 1 woulde not 
run him dow^n by a wicked faction ; if be be in eiTor. 

1 woulde rather have him reclaymed than destroyed ; 
for this is most agreeable to the doctrine of our deare 
Lord and Master, who woulde not bruise y broken 
reedc, nor qnenche y* smoaking flax.” Aud much more ; 
to same purpose. j 

We younger folks fclle to choosing our favourite 
mottoes and devices, in which y* elders at length , 
joyned us. Mother’s was loyal — “ ClcavC*to y crown ‘ 
though it hang on a bush.” Erasmus’s pithie — 

“ Festina Jjcnte.” William sayd he was indebted for 
his to St. Paul — “ I secke not yours, but For 

me, 1 quoted one 1 had seene in an olde countrie 
church, “Mienx ctre que paroitre,” which pleased 
father and Erasmus much. 


Poor Erasmus caugbte colde on y water Iasi nighte, 
and keeps house to-daye, taking warm possets. 'Tis 
my week of bonsekeeping under mother’s guidaoce, 
and 1 never had more pleasure in it; delighting to 
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suit hid taste in sweete things, vhicli, methinks, all 
men like. I have enow of time left tor studdy, when 
alle’s ^one. 

He hathe beene the best part of the morning 
in onr academia, looking over books and manuscriptSf 
taking notes of some, discoursing with Mr, Gunnell 
on others; and, in some sorte, interrupting our 
morning's work ; but how pleasantlie ! Besides, as 
father sayth, “varietie is not always interruption. 
That wliich occasionallie lets and hinders our ac- 
customed studdies, may prove to y* ingenious noe 
less profitable than t heirc studdies themselves." 

They brganne with discussing y* pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek, on which Erasmus differeth much 
from us, though he holds to our pronunciation of 
y* theta. Thence, to y* absurde partie of the Cicero- 
niaiis now in Italic, who will admit noe author save 
Tully to be read nor quoted, nor anie word not in 
his writings to be used. Thence, to y* Latinitie of 
y® Fathers, of wliosc style he spake slightlic enow, 
but rated Jerome above Augtistine. At length, to 
his Greek and Latin Testament, of late issued from 
y® presse, and y* incredible labour it haili cost him to 
make it as perfect as possible : on this subject he soe 
I wr.rmed, that Bess and I listened with suspended 
i breath. "May it please God,** sayth ho, knitting 
j forventlie his hands, “to make it a blessing to 
I all Christendom! 1 look for noe other reward. 

I Scholars and believers yet unborn, may have reason 
to thank, and yet may forget Erasmus.’* ITe then 
I went on to explain to Gunnell what lie had much felt 
in want of, and hoped some scholar might yet under- 
I take; to wit, a sort of Index Biblionim, showing in 
how manie pa.ssages of holy writ ocoiirroth anie given 
word, etc. ; and he e’en proposed it to (lunnell, saying 
'twas onlic y® work of patience and industry, and : 
mightc he layd aside, and resumed as occasion offered, 
and completed at leisure, to y® great tliankfullencsse 
of scholars. But Guimell oulie smiled and shooke 
I his head, llowbcit, Erasmus set forth his scheme 
' soc playnlic, that I, having a pen in hand, did privilie 
, note down alle y* heads of y® same, tbinkimr, if none 
; else w* undertake it, why s’* not I P since leisure and 
I indnstrie were alone required, and since *1 wonlde be 
; 806 acceptable to manie, ’spcciallie to Erasmus. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD BOOKS. 

" ' Sono di tre gencrazioni cervelli : I’uno iutende per 
8c; Taltro intende quanto da altri gli c mostro; e 
il ter^ non intende per se stesso, no per dimostra- 
zione di altri.* — There are brains of three races : the 
one understands of itself ; the second understands as 
much as is shown it by others; the third neither 
understands of itself nor what is shown it bv others.’* 
— Machiaeelli^t Frineipey 

“It is difficulty excellent friend! to moke any 
comprehensive truth completely intelligible unless we 


avail ourselves of an example. Otherwise we may, 
as in a dream, seem to know and then, as it were, 
awaking, find that we know nothing." — Ploito'a “Pc- 
liiicuay 

Chnnermtion of a Philosopher with a PUthhu — “ Your 
God in lus book calls himself a jealous Gh)d, who cau 
endure no other god beside himself, and on all oc- 
casions makes manifest his abhorrence of idolatry. 
How comes it, then, that he threatens and seems to 
hate the worshippers of false gods more than the 
false gods themselves?” “A certain king," replied 
the Bubbi, “had a disobedient son. Among other 
worthless tricks of various kinds, he had the baseness 
to give his dogs his father’s names and titles. Should 
the king show his anger on the prince or the dogs P" 
“Well turned!” replied the philosopher; “but if I 
your God destroyed the objects of idolatry, he w^ould 
take awrny the temptation to it.” “Yea,” retorted 
the Rabbi, “ if the fools worshipped such things only 
as w'cre of no further use than that to which ilieir 
folly applied them : if the idol were always as worth- 
less as the idolatry is contemptible. But they worship 
the sun, the moon, Die host of heaven, the rivers, the 
sea, fire, air, and what not ? Would you that the 
Creator, for the sake of these fools, should ruin his 
own works, and disturb the laws appointed to nature 
by his own wisdom P If a man steals grain and sows i 
it, should the seed not shoot up out of the earth 
because it is stolen? Oh no! the wise Creator lets 
nature ruu her own course ; for her course is his own 
appointment. And w^hat if the children of folly abuse 
it to evil P The day of reckoning is not far off, and 
men will then learn that human actions likewise re- 
appear in their consequences, by as certain a law as 
the green blade rises up out of the buried corn-seed.** 

— Coleridge's “ Friend , ' 

— 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

BY MRS. BUIIBUJIV. 

“ Ilow low-spirited papa is this evening,” said i 
Edith Conway to her sister, ns they sat together ! 
knitting in the nindow of their father’s lodgings in 
Die Forcgate-strcct of Worcester, on t he second day of 
the assize ; “ something has annoyed him in court.” 

“ Yes ; I heard liim tell mamma that a boy has 
been sentenced to transportation to-day upon evidence 
so weak that he cannot believe him guilty ; and that 
his poor mother was in court, and when sentence 
was pronounced, she was taken out in convulsions." 

“ How dreadful I did papa defend him ? ” 

“ Yes, and that is why he is so low-spirited.** 

“ No wonder. What a fearful responsibility is that 
of an advocate I I am almost astonished that any man 
should willingly undertake it.” 

“Undertake what, Edith?” asked the barrister, 
coming between his two daughters, and placing a hand 
caressingly upon each fair head. 

“Defending prisoners, papa.” 
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** Because it is such a terrible diarge to accept, 
such an awful duty to perform. So much depends 
upon you ; conviction or acquittal, life or death, may 
hang upon your words, your exertions ; and it must 
be a frightful reflection when all is over, to think that 
you might have done more.** 

** You are right, Edith ; it u a frightful reflection, 
and one that haunts us long after tlie case which 
excited it is forgotten by others. I remember one, 
which at the first threatened to leave this terrible 
memory to me as a legacy.” 

"What was it papa, may wo hear it?” asked 
Margaret. 

" Yes, but it is a story of old times, a tale which 
happened many years ago. 1 1 was ou this very circuit, 
and in this town. I was young at the bar then, one 
of the least-known juniors, and very poor; anxious to 
work hard, but without eilher interest or connexion 
to bring me forward. 1 had been the circuit four 
times, and except twice had never held a brief, and 
those two were given to me by another man, who was 
summoned from the bar to his mother’s deuth-bed. 
Still 1 did not despair; I had two incentives to 
courage and perseverance ; the first was a firm trust 
in God’s mercy ; and the second my engagement to 
your mother. But it was hard work sometimes, lasses, 
and needed all my resolution to endure ; but 1 did 
endure, aud the end came. Well, it was the Lent 
Assize^, and Lord Craustoun, the Lord Chief Justice, 
was on the criminal side. The calendar was unusually 
heavy, and we knew from his Lordship’s charge tliat 
he came prepared * to make an example* as he called 
it 

*^Tlie commission was opened late in the day, after 
which the court adjourned till the morrow. It hap- 
pened that for some reason or other I reniuiucd in 
iourt a short time after every one else had quitted it. 

I It seemed but an accident, although doubtless it was 
! God’s doing, and ordained by him. I remember that 
; I was gazing idly on the empty benches, when I heard 
j rapid footsteps approaching through the deserted 
I passage, and a iiiomciit after was accosted by an 

I attonicy. 

" ‘ 1 beg your pardon,' he said, hurriedly, ‘ can you 
tell me whcic to find Mr. Ashley?* 

" * Indeed I cannot, mistake has occurred 

with his clerk, and when wc came into town to-day 
1 1 we found that he had not procured lodgings as usual.’ 

|( " * So I Icani. 1 have been to the rooms Mr. Ashley 

I usually has, and I hear that they arc taken for Seijcaut 
|! Keats. I wish to see him as soon as possible, and 1 
j am in the utmost perplexity.* 

“ ‘ I am very sorry I cannot help you, Mr. Paget — 

; Mr. Ashley liad some intention of going to Malvern 
' this evening, in which case he offered to drive me over ; 

. therefore, if yon will come to my rooms we may hear 
I some tidings of him ; although, perhaps, as I declined 
j his proposd, he may not call ; it is all a chance.' 

! ‘ How did you know me P ' asked the attorney as 

I we walked together. 


"'You are an Oxford moxii I think; were yon not 
at Magdalen?' 

" * Yes ; and you P I do not remember you.' 

" *1 was at Worcester. Do you not recollect that 
wine party in Lloyd’s rooms at Oriel, when the 
chimney took Arc, and the punch was si>oiled ? I met 
you there.* 

"'To be sure; how could^I forget? And what 
have you been doing since ?’ 

“ * Marvellously little.’ 

" ‘ Is this your first circuit ? * 

'“No, the fourth.' 

'“I never saw you hero before ; did you read with 
Chantry?' 

" ‘ No, with Monk ; Why ? 

'' ' Because he had an Oxford man of your name with 
him a few terms since, and he married a cousin of mine. 

I wish I had seen you before, I should have asked you 
to hold this brief for me. But now--^ah, here is 
Mr. Ashley.' \ 

" Ashley had been to my rooms, and not finding mo j 
there, had sallied forth in search of me, and now turned I ' 
buck with us. As soon as his eye caiiglil the nnim: | 
upon the brief wliicli Mr. Pugel handed to him, he j ; 
said, * Sorry 1 can’t take it, sir ; I am retained to j 
prosecute.’ A short conversation ensued, which 
rc.snlled in the brief being handed to me. \ 

" ‘And now, Mr. Conway,* said the attorney, ‘ can | 
you give me a conference ? Wc must pot an acquittal | 
if possible; aud 1 know that no cdbrls will ho spared ;| 
by the prosecution to convict my client, who is, I 
firmly believe, as innocent of the cliargc us you are — 
when cau you sec me ? ’ 

" ‘ Now ; this moment.* The guineas were nestling 
comfortably in my waistcoat pocket, and the novel 
excitement caused me to forget the dignity I ought to 
liavc preserved. 

" ‘ Thank you ; then if you w'ill glance your eye over | 
the case upon your brief, you will, at once be in pos- ij 
session of the names of the parties and the olTcnce ! | 
charged. When you have done so I will explain the ' 
prisoner’s previous history, which it is material that , i 
you should know.* ij 

“ It w'as a prosecution for arson, — the prisoner an I 
apprentice girl, and her master's premises those which , 
had been destroyed. I 

"‘Well,’ said Mr. Paget when I had finished reading, i 
'now you must listen to a long story. Eighteen 
years ago a large basket, containing an infant appa- 
rently about six months old, was left at the door of a 
surgeon in this town. Tlic child was handsomely 
dressed, aud a letter enclosing a bank hill fori^wenty 
pounds, and stating that the infant’s name was 
Miriam Lyndon, were found beside her. 

'“The surgeon was a bachelor, an ccccntrie and 
strange man, although a very humane and charitable 
one, and in spite of all the scandal aud jests of the 
world he kept the little stranger. But he had a 
housekeeper, Alice Sharpe. Yes,’ he oontinued, seeing 
me turn again to my brief, 'that is the woman whose 
house has &icii burned, and she was so greatly enraged 
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at the prospect of any one sharing the influence she 
had obtained over her master, that after vainly trying to 
alter his determination, she revenged her disappoint- 
ment upon the poor child by the most cruel usage. 
Ten years rolled ou in this way j the old surgeon gave 
up practice and society, secluding himself in his house 
and garden. Tliere were no servants beside Alice 
Sharpe and poor little Miriam, who was still un- 
reasonably hated by the former, with a boy who worked 
occasionally in the garden. J^y the exercise of constant 
watchfulness and cuiiiiing, Alice Sharpe managed to 
keep her master and his little proUgh almost entirely 
I apart, and she continued so to fill the child’s mind 
with apprehension and fears of her protector, that 
! uheii by any chance they did meet, her terror was so 
, great as to mortify and disappoint the kind old man. 

' Still he loved the child dearly, and used to watch her 
pretty figure running about with great delight. 
Sometimes too, when Alice was absent for a few hours 
at meeting or market, he would try to conciliate and 
' attract the little creature, and thus after a time she 
learned to love, and forgot to fear him. But all this 
was concealed from the housekeeper. Why, has 
; always been a mystery to me ; however, it was so, and 
i Alice Sliarpc lived in ignorance of the mutual attach- 
i ment until her master was taken ill. Then, for the 
first time, the secret was betrayed by the uncontrolled 
, grief of Miriam and the querulous anxiety of the 
invalid, who craved to have the child perpetually in 
his sight. To this after a time Alice was obliged to 
, consent, and a little mattress was brought into the 
i sick-room for her, while the manner and treatment ; 
i of tlic w'ily artful woman changed from its usual 
, harshness to a caressing oppressive kindness that 
w’as almost as olTensive. But Miriam was too thankful 
to be allowed to remain with her protector to be 
fastidious, and she nursed him night and day until 
his death. 

“ ‘ He had no medical advice, Alice always ridiculing 
the idea of danger ; but she prescribed for him herself, 
mixed up his medicines out of his own old stock of 
drugs, and administered them. Miriam observed that 
after taking them he M as invariably worse, and that 
he often objected to do so ; but the housekeeper 
always prevailed, and by dint of scolding and coaxing 
usually carried her point. Ten days before his dcatli, 
Alice introduced into his room n cousin of hers, a 
i lawyer’s clerk, whom she told Miriam that her master 
had sent for ; and a w'ill was then made and signed. 
After this the woman became careless, and left the 
dying man almost wholly lo the chai-ge of little Miriam, 
who was^lonc with him when he died. 

‘“The last act of his life Avas to give the child a 
packet, which, after his death, he bade her take to the 
Clergyman ; it would explain who she was, he said. 
And Miriam positively asserts that his last words were, 
“ BbtsS you, my own child, my darling niece I ” 

*The packet, however, was lost : whether the child 
in her exceeding misery mislaid it, or it was taken 
from her as she slept, there is no means of discover- 
ing. Alice Sharpe always asserted that the whole 
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tale was a pure invention, and that Miriam had never 
received any sucli article; she, however, remained 
positive, and so do I. 

** ‘ Well, all was now changed. A will was produced, 
executed two days before the decease of the testator, 
I bequeathing all his property to Alice Sharpe, and not 
one word was said about Miriam. People talked 
loudly, but the heiress heeded nothing ; she took pos- 
session of the property, married her cousin, George 
Sharpe, (the man who made the will,) scut Miriam to 
the workliousc, and opened a milliner’s establishment. 

“ ‘ Wiiccls roll Avithin Avheels ; Mr. Sharpe was now 
a large rate-payer, and once or twice overseer ; and 
when his wife applied to the parish officers, ollering 
to take Miriam Lyndon as an apprentice Avithout 
premium, those functionaries found it convenient to 
forget her previous cruelty to the child, extolled her 
liberality to the skies, and, without consulting tlic poor 
girl, bound her instantly. 

'"The life she led in tliat house was horrible. No 
African slave ever Avorked harder or Avas more cruelly 
treated ; but she never repined ; she had learned endu- 
rance from infancy, and the practice was familiar. 
At last, hoAvever, she hud another and greater trial to 
bear : her beauty attracted the evil eye of her Avretehed 
master, and her misery was complete. The persecution 
she uiidcrAvcnt from him, and the jealousy of his wife, 
made existence a hurthoii to her, and many a night 
she has gone to sleep with a ))raycr for death upon 
her lips. 

‘"One night (that named in the indictment ) Miriam 
Avas occupied in ])rcssing some straAV-bonnets, when 
her master entered the apartment, and after a great deal 
of impertiiicnco attempted some familiarities. She 
resisted, and the noise of the struggle and her cries 
brought her mistress to the room ; while t he cowardly 
assailant, as soon as he saAV his Avife, slunk awuy, 
leaving the poor girl alone to bear the storm of her un- 
governable rage. Blows, oatlis, and every description 
of abuse Avere heaped upon Miriam by the infuriated 
woman, and she left her with a dreadful vow to be 
revenged. Eivc hours after, in the dead of the night, 
the house was discovered to be on fire, the fire origi- 
nating in Miriam’s room, from which she avos absent. 
She was, however, soon found in a small outhouse at 
the top of the garden, where she was at work ; ns she 
says, by the order of her mistress, but which that 
woman denies. She was given into custody, and is 
prosecuted with a remorseless zeal that would do 
honour to a fiend. A subscription has been raised to 
defend her, and by God’s help she shall be saved.’ 

" ‘ Have you seen her ? ’ I asked, after listening 
thoughtfully to this history. 

“ ‘ Yes, several times ; she has been'in prison nearly 
four months.’ 

“ ‘ And she persists in her innocence ? ’ 

“‘Yes, but there is little necessity to asseverate 
what to every one who secs her must be so plain.’ 

“ ' Your suspicion then lies — * 

“ • Upon the prosecutor’s wife, Alice Sharpe. And 
more than this, I am inclined to suspect her of using 
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unfair means with her late master^ and of holding hia 
property unjustly/ 

“‘How?’ 

' I cannot exactly tell, but I firmly believe Miriam’s 
assertion that the old man gave her a packet previous 
to his death, and that he called her his niece ; and I 
also believe that in some way or other Alice Sharpe has 
become possessed of the secret, and a deeper motive 
than even jealousy urges her to destroy her victim.’ 

"‘But the will, — if that was fairly executed, she need 
be under no apprehension.’ 

" ‘ So it seems. Still my suspicions of foul play arc 
very strong. Now let us go through the evidence. You 
see tlie principal witnesses arc Alice Sharpe, Ann Jack- 
son, the servant girl who discovered the fire, Edward 
Harris, the constable who apprehended the accused, 
and Louisa Jones, an apprentice, who sw'cars that she 
hcanl Miriam vow to be revenged upon her mistress.’ 

“We perused carefully the evidence given before 
the committing magistrate : that of the servant and 
the constable was straightforward enough ; there was 
no collusion or deception there ; both spoke to facts 
within their own knowledge without prejudice or ex- 
aggeration. But it struck me upon a second examination 
that the testimony of Mrs. Sharpe and Louisa Jones 
was not genuine; there were several points that I did not 
like, and the language of both betrayed great acrimony 
and ill-feeling. 

“‘You can make something of that?* suggested 
Mr. Paget, as he saw me musing upon the matter. 

“ ‘I don’t kuow. It is very strange they don’t call 
the husband.’ 

“‘Yes, and therefore I hare served him with a 
Crown-office subpoena, which has frightened them, 
and put them on a wrong scent, 1 1 iiink.’ 

“'Is the letter found with the prisoner when she 
was left at the surgeon’s door in existence P’ 

“ ‘I don’t know ; wliy ?* 

“‘Nothing — a vague idea as to the indictment, 
that’s all. But I think if it is possible it will be as 
well to have it. By the bve, what brothers and 
sisters had this old doctor ? how could this girl have 
been his niece ?’ 

“ ‘ Nobody knows. He came here about thirty 
years since, but he never visited, and so far as I 
know never said where he came from. Alice Sharpe 
fdlowed him immediati^y.* 

“ ‘ 1 should like to read my brief over alone, and see 
joa upon it afterwards— to-night if you are not 
ei^aged.’ 

“ ‘ What time will suit you ?’ 

" 'Eight o’clock.’ 

“ After the attorney was gone, I pored over those 
sheets again and again, and the more I did so, the 
more satisfied 1 was that Miriam was innocent, and 
that Mrs. Sharpe had some serious reason for wishing 
to gat rid of ber. But, unfortunately, this was only 
my own conviction ; I eonld see no way of working it 
out, or of bringing a juiy to so desirable a conclusion, 
and the more satisfi^ 1 became, the mere uncom- 
fortable I was also, because 1 knew that nothing that 


was not vely plain and unmistakable^ would, except 
by a great cliance, be accepted by Lord Craustoun* 

“ One help 1 had, and next to common sense wit- 
nesses it is the greatest that a counsel can bave-^a 
shrewd; clever, practical attorney. 

“ It was afternoon before the trial came on. I shall 
never forget my sensations, as I saw Iho prisoner 
come up to the bar. She was not simply pretty, she 
was beautiful ; fair, slight and delicate as a high bom 
lady, and graceful exceedingly. There was a general 
murmur iu court as she appeared, and even the old judge 
was softened. Oli, what I felt ! knowing that under 
God her life was in my hands. I was very nervous ; 
the pen 1 held, feigning to make notes, trembled in 
my hand, and I shivered from heafi to foot as if ague- 
stricken. The constable was the first witness called. 
His evidence was short and clear. He stated that he 
was sent for at twelve o’clock at night to apprehend 
Miriam Lyndon, the prisoner, who was accused of 
having set fire to her master’s house: that when he 
reached the place he found it burning inside, in a 
room which he was told was the prisoner’s bed-room, 
and in another immediately under the chamber of her 
employers. That upon searching the house tlie 
prisoner was not to be found, but that after a little 
delay she w'as discovered in an outbuilding, ut some 
distance from the house, pressing bonnets. 

“ The man was turning to leave the box when it j 
struck me that I might put a question or two with j 
effect, and I therefore desired him to stay. i! 

“ ‘ When you reached Sharpe’s house,’ I commenced, ' 

* what had been done to extinguish the fire ? sum there ; 
any engine or people there ?” I 

‘“No, sir, none; nothing had been done as I soc’d, 
the fire w'as a dying out of itself— a few pails of water , 
would have put it out altogether ; the straw blazed a 
bit fierce at first, but there was nothing for it to i 
catch hold on, there hadn’t been no body of fire.* ' 
“ * You soy yon found the fire burning in two rooms, 
the prisoner’s and the one under her employer’s ; was 
there much light, n\ueh glare I mean through the 
windows, anything to attract attention ?** | 

" ‘ No, sir.’ I 

“* It was a light moonlight night, I think ?’ j 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ i 

“ ‘ W^as the firelight then less visible from the moon 
shining on the windows, than it would otherwise have 
been?’ I 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ! 

“ ‘ How for was the outhouse where the prisoner 
was working at the end of the Orchard, from the 
dwelling house ?’ 

' “ ‘ About three hundred yards, more or less.’ 

“ ‘ In going in and out of the outhouse, as you have 
just told the Court the prisoner would often have occa. . 
sion to do, in the course of her work, was there anything 
in the appearance of the house to draw her attention P* 

“ * No, sir ; I shouldn’t have known there was a fire, ‘ 
outside of the house.’ ; 

“ ‘ Did the prisoner express any surprise at seebg 
you?’ I 
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''*No, sir; it seems there tras a bonnet of my 
mississcs altering at the shop, and she thought Td 
comte for it, for she said, Tm sorry your wife's tuscan 
isn’t done, Mr. Harris, but we’ve been so busy/ 

" ’ Did she seem regularly at work, as if she bad 
been at it some time P’ 

** ‘ Yes, sir, there was lots of bonnets about as she 
had been scouring and pressing/ 

** * When you took her into custody, what did she 
sayP’ 

"‘I told her nothing at first, only as she was sus- 
pected of setting fire to the house, and then she looked 
all amazed, dumbfounded as it were, but after a bit 
she said very steady like, “ I know uothing Of it, I 
never had such a thought.” ' 

The next witness was the servant girl. 

Her testimony was clear and short. Site had seen 
Miriam go to her bed-room at the usual time, had 
retired herself immediately after, and slept soundly 
until aroused by her mistress, who told her that 
Miriam had set the house on fire, and had run away. 
•She was very much frightened, and by her mistress’s 
! onlers went to the constable. She did not see the 
I burning rooms until her return with the man for 
whom she had been sent; she wished to do so, but 

her mistress refused to let her. She knew of the 

quarrel that had taken place in the evening between 
Mrs. Sharpe aud Miriam, and hoard the former say that 
‘ her apprentice should * rue tlie day she had set her 

I cap at her master/ It was unusual to work at the 

bonnet-pressing and scouring at night, but once or 
twice before, Miillrm had worked all night by her 
mistress’s orders. Mrs. Sharpe w^as a regular Turk to 
I her; and her master worried the life out of her ; she 
led the life of a black slave between them. Never 

I heard her swear to be revenged, or any such thing, 

; i and would not believe it. There wasn’t much burned, 

I I only a cupboard door and shelves in one room, and an 

I old bedstead in another ; there was a lot of straw and 
;; matches under the bed; Miriam had no call with 

I I cither. 

I “ The apprentice w^as called next. She was a bold 
I impudent' looking girl, dressed in a very showy style, 
and stared round the court in the most insolent 
manner. She took the oath with great flippancy, and 
when she turned round cast a look at Miriam which 
betrayed all the hatred of her heart, and its cause — 
she was jealous. 

” She swore to many cc-nversations with the prisoner 
on the day previous to the fire, in each of which she 
had declared her resolution to be revenged upon Mrs. 
Sharpe, although she did not say why. Never saw 
Mr. Sharpe pay her any attention, although she did 
all in her power to attract him. Considered lier a 
great flirt, and a very artful girl. Purchased a tinder- 
box and sixpenny-worth of matches for her a few 
! days before the fire. She said she wanted them for a 
particular purpose. Don’t know where she got the 
money, unless it was from the young lawyer up the 
street, who was always after her. Would swear that 
on that very night before sbe left work, Miriam said. 


‘You’ll hear something before morning as ’ll make 
yon stare.’ Asked what sbe meant, but got no 
answer, except a vow to be revenged on her mis- 
tress. This conversation took place at the garden- 
gate. There is an old-fashioned lodge at the gate, 
open to the road. People can sit and rest in it; 
anybody there would see all the people who came 
down the garden-walk. They could not help weing. 

Cross-examination did very little with this witness, 
except to show the bitter feeling with which she 
regarded Miriam, to elicit the fact tliat the young 
lawyer had formerly been a lover of her ou'n, but had 
desci-ted her for Miriam, and that her own diaractcr 
was far from stainless. 

“ Then came Alice Sharpe, the only witness from 
whom I had any hope; and what thatflopc was, was 
even to myself so vague and undefined an idea, that 
I could not shape it into any practical and tangible 
form. With a hesitating step and furtive glance 
Alice Sharpe now entered the box, and certainly I 
never looked upon a more cunning, rullilcss, de- 
termined countenance than hers. 

“She was evidently ill at ease, for she cast an 
anxious, apprehensive gaze round the court, and 
trembled ‘ visibly. My hopes rose ns I saw this. 
There was something she wished to conceal, something 
she feared would come out, and I knew better than 
she did that there is no place like a court of justice 
to facilitate discoveries, or to unmask a lie. 

“At first, while she uas giving her evidence, I 
looked steadily at her, and she became confused and | 
nervous, and hurried on, aud I saw that if 1 hoped to 
SQccced in eliciting anything from her, it must be by 
setting her at ease; so I buried my face in my hands, ' 
and feigned to read ; but through the division between 
two fingers I managed unseen to keep a keen watch 
over her. The eflect of this release from surveillance 
was immediately apparent. She thought that she 
had bafiled me, and that I felt myself beaten; and 
this idea brightened her countenance, strengthened 
her voice, and unloosed her tongue. Thenceforth she 
spoke freely, and her evidence against the prisoner ; 
was, if it could be believed, perfectly conclusive of ; 
guilt. She positively denied having sent the giil tu ' 
work in the outhouse, and swore to having found a* 
tinder-box and matches concealed in Miriam’s bed 
after the discovery of the fire, as also some of the 
same matches (which she recognised from being made 
of a different wood to that generally employed for the i 
purpose) by the heap of straw whicb had been used to 
set the closet and bedstead on fire. 

“ She said all this in a flippant, malicious manner, 
every now and then casting her eyes furtively upon 
me, but receiving re-assurance by seeing liow com- 
pletely I appeared to be absorbed. Wliile she was 
speaking, a note was passed over to me by one of tbc 
senior counsel, wbo had been w'atcliing her atten- 
tively. It ran thus ‘ I am not quite sure— but I 
believe this woman was tried five-and-thirty years 
since at Liverpool, for aiding in the^ forgery of a 
eheque. Her accomplice waa .a cousiit, a sort df 
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dork in some ofllce ; but they were acquitted in con- 
sequence of an error in the indictment. I recognise 
her by that mark upon her light cheek and temple, 
i which she was suspected of receiving upon the oc- 
! casion of some disreputable quarrel, and by that 
' singular pronunciation ; but her name then was Martha 
j Steele.* 

** I turned round and handed this to the attorney, 
and ill a few seconds the man who had written it came 
; round and s[K)ke to me. When 1 next turned towards 
, the witness-box, 1 saw her displaying an old pocket- 
’ book of her husband’s, which she said had been found 
; among the articles in Miriam’s box, and which had 
I been missed for some days. It was an old book, with 
a green shagreen cover, and as I glanced at it 1 saw 
I ill silver stne^pd nails the initials G. S. upon it. 1 
resumed my seat carelessly, looking at her with the 
utmost iudilTcreucc I could assume. 1 hoped to tlirow 
I her off her guai'd, and all unconsciously Mr. Ashley 
played into my hands most admirably. 

** At lost tlie examitiation-in-chief was concluded, and 
I rose as Mrs. Sharpe was hastily quitting the box. 

I * Stop,’ 1 said, * 1 must have a little conversation with 
! you now.* 

** 1 cost one look at the prisoner. The misery of her 
face gave me new courage, and 1 mentally prayed for 
help to bring tlie truth to light. At first I put a few 
unimportant questions, and then said, 'You lived 
with your late brother, — master I mean — twelve years, 
or thereabouts, did you not ?* 

I " Her face became livid white, and she muttered 
some indistinct reply. Wlicilicr wisely done or not, I 
felt that I iiad now thrown off the mask, and must be 
prepared to make the most of every word, or even 
j change of feature. ' Why do you not answer me ?’ 
1 said, sternly. 

“ Another inuilercd sentence. 

" * Speak louder,’ said the judge. 

“ * Yes,’ replied the woman. 

" ‘ What did you do from the time of your trial for ' 
forgery at Liverpool in IS — till your appearance in 
Worcester as the late Mr. Steele’s housekeeper ?* 

" She gazed helplessly at me. 

"'Answer me, woman.* 

. was living in different places; I can’t exactly 
say where now.’ 

« ‘ Were you not married in the name of Sharpe ?’ 

Yes.* 

" * How long previously had you ceased to bear your 
own name of Steele ?’ 

" A frightened glance was all her answer. 

" ‘ Well, never mind ; it was somewhere about the 
time that unpleasant business of the embezzlement in 
: Mr. Pearson’s office occurred. You were housekeeper i 
then, 1 thinL After that it would of course be dis- 
I agreeable to bear the same name ; and you did wisely 
; to get rid of it os soon as you could, and 1 suppose 
; your cousin was of the same opinion.’ 

; "Her face worked convnlsively as 1 went on thus 
I coolly, but slic said nothing. This ratlier perplexed 
I me ; I had depended upon discovering something from 


her own incautious replies, and her wary cunning 
baffled me. At last 1 was obliged to let her go down 
without having produced any stronger effect than that 
of destroying her credit with the jury. 

"Another witness, for whom we were not prepared, 
now came forward, and deposed that on the very day 
of the fire Miriam went to her house, and purchased 
a ' bolting’ of straw, and a large bundle of matches, 
all of which she declared were for her mistress, but 
portions of which, as it turned out, had been found in 
the burning room. All my tact fuilq^ in shaking her 
testimony : it. was evidently true ; and she also proved i 
having herself delivered the straw, which she took up- 
stairs by Miriam’s directions, and put under the bed 
in her room. She asked for what purpose it was j 
wanted, and was told that Mrs. Sharpe was about to ; 
make some new mattresses 'unbeknown to her bus- jl 
band,’ and therefore desired that it should he hidden ; 
out of his way. The girl, she said, was crying, and 
upon being asked why she did so, said that her mis- ;i 
tress liad been very cruel to her, and that she wished | 
herself dead, drowned, or burnt, or poisoned, or any- i 
thing. , j 

"This closed the case for the prosecution ; and I could | j 
sec that, although the jury had been dissatisfied with ;! 
some of the evidence, yet this last testimony had ;i 
decided them against us. Tiicir faces wore the hard 
resolute expression of men who have made up tlicir 
minds to punishment. Oh, the agony of that poor girl 
os she saw it too ! ! 

" ‘ I would not run the risk of calling George Sharpe,* 
whispered Mr. Paget; ' the jury oxp dead against us, 
and the judge, too, 1 think ; and if he docs you no 
good, as 1 fear he will not, he’ll ruin the case wholly, , 
— ^you had better trust to yourself.* Put I dared not ; , 
one more look at that beseeching face, and the im- 
pulse to call Sharpe came so strougly upon me that 
1 gave way to it. Very few, but as prompt as 1 could 
imagine, or utter, were the words I addressed to the ‘ 
jury, and then, urged I know not how, 1 called George 
Sharpe. He was a long time coming, and when at last ; ' 
he made his appearance, it was only by tlic help of the | 
crier, and in a most pitiable state, that he could cuter ; 
the ; — he looked like some one who had been sud- 

denly stricken with death ; he shook frightfully, his 
eyes glared, his teeth chattered, and his mind seemed 
wandering. 

" ' Your name is Steele, I ihiuk, — George Steele ? 

I said, quietly. 

" He stared vacantly ; then said, * Yes, George < 
Steele ; you’re right, sir, George Steele.’ 

" ' You arc a cousin, 1 think, of your wife, and of the 
late Mr. William Steele, the surgeon ?’ 

" ‘ Yes.* 

" ‘ Do you remember how long it was after your 
trial at Liverpool that you changed your name f* 

" ' No,* he answered helplessly. 

" * Had not Mr. Steele another sister besides you* 
wife,— one who displeased him by marrying?* 

“ ‘ Yes ; Miriam’s mother,* 

" An exclamation from his wife, who stood in a box 
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behind, startled him a little, but lie shook his head 
dismally, and said, as if to himself, * It’s no good !* 

“ ‘ What was her name — ^Mrs. — Mrs. — P* and 
I tamed over my brief as if to look for it. 

“ ' Mrs. Blackwood, she married young Will Black- 
wood, the squire’s son, as had been coui-ting Martha 
afore Fanny left school.’ 

The whole thing was now plain, — legible to my 
mind as if I had it upon my bnef,^but, as fact after 
fact rapidly followed, corroborated and explained each 
other, I began to fear that I should lose the connexion, 

' and not shape my questions so as to bring out the 
, truth for the jury. 

** ‘ When was it that you first knew the child left at 
Mr. Steele’s door to be his sister Mrs. Blackwood's 
child?’ 

“ ‘ Not for a good while ; 7 -but Martha knew it soon 
! after.* 

! “ ‘ That relationship is the reason, I suppose, why 

^ she dislikes the girl so much; her sister had captivated 
her sweetheart, ch ? — aud of course she did not like 
j; the child?’ 

I ' Yes, that reason, and another !’ he answered, 
l> gloomily. 

. I George !* exclaimed a voice, which all recognised 
as that of his wife, lie heard it, as he had before, but 
he took no heed. 

“ ‘ Ay, that was the will, I suppose !* 

; ".‘The will?’ 

" ‘ Yes, that document wliich was contained in the 
• letter which Mr. Stcclc gave to Miriam, you know.* 

‘“A document ; — how came you to know anything 
about that?’ he asked, as if suddenly awaking from 
his dreamy state to a consciousness of all that was 
going on around hi.m. 

" ‘ Oh, I know all about it ! — Y^ou drew up the first 
will, you remember, ten days before Mr. Steele’s 
death, but this deed, whicli altered that di.sposal of his 
property, and left it to his sister Fanny’s ciiild, was 
executed the very day of his death, aud was stolen 
from Miriam while she slept.* ” 

" Oh, papa !” cried Edith Conway ; “ how did you 
know that ?” 

" 1 did noi know it, Edith ; I only thought it pro- 
bable, and acted ns if it were a certainty ; but the man 
looked as surprised as you do, and said, ‘ He did not 
leave it all to her.’ 

" ‘No ?— I’ve been misinformed, then ! — How much 
did he leave ?’ 

" ‘ George !* said the same warning voice. 

" ‘ How should I know ?’ answered the frightened 
man. 

" ‘ Take that woman into custody,’ exclaimed the 
judge, ‘ if she disturbs the court again !’ 

" The man was now thoroughly alarmed and per- 
plexed. 

" ‘ How much besides the house did he leave to her P’ 
I asked, quietly, fixing my eyes steadily upon his 
quivering face. 

" ‘I don’t know.’ 

* That’s a falsehood. Bemember you’re upon your 


oath, man, and answer me truly : how much did Mr. ' 
Steele leave to his niece ? ’ 

" ‘ What’s the good of bullying me P I teU you I 
don’t know.’ 

" Then came a moment’s pause, and then 1 said 
suddenly : 

" ‘ Who mixed up the medicines P’ 

The man’s face was horrible to look at, as I asked 
this. White it had been all along ; but noW it was 
ghastly : the eyes started and glared, and white froth 
came out, fringing the blue livid lips. I shuddered 
as 1 looked. There was evidently some terrible 
mystery, and I almost dreaded to speak, lest it should 
overwhelm me. 

" ‘ WYio mixed up the medicines ?’ I asked again. 

" A vacant stare of terror was all my answer, 

" ‘ I must have an answer,* I said, sternly, * or I 
shall ask his lordship to commit you.’ 

" ‘ Oh Lord, Martha, it’s come at last I ’ exclaimed 
the wretched man: *1 knew it would!’ and uttering 
a hideous scream, he fell upon the fioor of the witness- 
box in strong convulsions. 

"After this witness had been carried out, and as 
soon as the confusion had subsided, Mr. Ashley rose 
to reply upon his evidence ; but, as it was impossible 
to recall the man, and endeavour to set him right with 
the jury, or to remove from their minds the fearful 
impression he had made, the counsel confined his re- 
marks to a few common-place observations, which he 
hurried over as quickly as possible. 

" Lord Craiistoun tiien summed up ; but the jury 
heeded him very little ; they, iu common with all the 
court, were gazing on the prisoner, who had fainted in 
the dock, and whose beautiful and sorrow-stricken ; 
face lay while and moveless before them. Her bead 
was supported by one of tlie turnkeys, and a surgeon, , 
who happened to be near, had entered the box to i 
chafe her hands and batlie her face; but to those 
rough men in whose hands her fate reposed, this j 
swooii appeared like death ; aud 1 knew, as I looked | 
upon their pitying faces, that not the most obdurate | 
among them would venture to pronounce the word 
which must, in the event of her recovery, doom her 
to die. 

" And I was right. Almost without turning in their 
box, and quickly, as if glad to release her, and do 
their part towards comforting her, they returned their 
verdict, and she was immediately acquitted, and borne 
out of the dock, senseless.” 

"And the others, — Alice aud George Sharpe?” 
asked Edith. 

" She absconded during the confusion in court, and 
her husband, in the intervals of delirium, and just 
before his death, made a fearful confession, of which 
I can only give you the oni line. 

" Martha, Fanny, and AVilliam Steele were the three 
children of a tradesman living in a Yorkshire village. 
The son of the Squire, attracted by the bold beauty 
of Martha, paid her so much attention that she fully 
expected he intended to marry her, and therefore 
boasted of her conquest to all her companions ; but 
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just when she had decided in her own mind that the 
proposal ought to be made, fanny returned from 
Bcliool. 

** From that time Martha lost her empire over her 
lovei‘’s heart ; and, in her treatment t)f the unfortunate 
cause of her disappoiutineuf, sliowed the first symp- 
toms of that innate cruelty of heart which afteiHvards 
worked so much evil to herself and others. In a few 
months, worn out witli her sister’s unkindn^ss and 
taunting words, and urged by her lover, poor Fanny 
Steele eloped, only leaving behind her a vague note 
for her brother William, whom she dearly loved. 

** Soon after this their father died, and Martha ac- 
cepted a situation as housekeeper to a solicitor in 
Liverpool. There she became acquainted with her 
cousin George, and in a very short period attained so 
great a mastery over him as to persuade him to commit 
the forgery for which they were both subsequently 
tried aud acquitted. After this she was of course 
homeless and characterless ; her guilt had been too 
evident to admit of any doubt, and it was very well 
known that her life had only been saved by some Aaw 
in the indictment: no wonder, then, she found it 
impossible to obtain any situation. 

** In this position she thought of her brother. She 
knew that he was most merciful and forgiving, and j 
thouglit that if she could only persuade liim of her ■ 
innocence of the crime for which she had been tried, 
he might receive her again. This after a time 
he consented to do, on condition that slie changed 
her name, so that she might not be recognised as the 
heroine of the ^Icbratcd forgery case. This proviso, 
however, reasonable as it was, angered her greatly, 
but she affected to be grateful, and after her brother 
broke up his comfortable house in Yorkshire, and 
went to Worcester, she followed him in the capacity 
of hottsekee}>er. Two years afterwards an anonymous 
letter, informing him of iiis sister Fanny’s dangerous 
illness, reached the kinddiearied surgeon. Without 
saying anything to Martha, he went to the place to 
which he was directed, just in time to sec his dear 
sister before she died, and to undcrtid^e the charge of 
her infant. He learned then, for the first time, that 
her husband was dead, and that his family had refused 
to receive her. After the funeral Mr. Steele entrusted 
the child to the care of the woman who had nursed her 
mother, and some weekt after, he received the infant 
from her in his own surgery ; while, to baffle the 
suspicion of Martha (now called Alice Sharpe), to 
wliM he bad said nothing of Fanny’s illness and 
death, and to whom be dared not entrust the secret, 
be deposited the baby, tbc bank note, and the letter 
at his own door. 

But Martha was not long deceived. The likeness 
to her sister was so strong in. the child’s infant 
foatores, that her suspicions were soon awakeued, and 
her brother’s tenderness to his prot^e, although 
carefully concealed, speedily confirmed them. She 
Was, however, too wary to suffer her knowledge of 
Ills secret to be discovered by the surgeofi, and she 
revenged herself lor tlic silence she was compelled 


to maintain, and her previous disappointments, by 
harshness and cruelty to the unoffending Miriam. 
But after a time a new fear sprang up iu her miiul, 
and slie dreaded lest Mr Steele, whose health had 
airead]^ begun to fail, should at his death bequeath all 
his property to the poor forlorn little child. Tin's 
fear she communicated to her cousin George, who had 
followed her to Worcester, and, by the aid of a false 
reference, obtained employment in a lawyer’s office 
and then commenced that diabolical system of slow- 
poisoning whicli wore her brother’s life aw'Sy, atom 
by atom, and finally ended in destroying it. 

“Previous to his death, however, she introduced 
George into his room as a stranger, and prevailed 
upon the dying man to make a will in her favour, 
which he willingly did, having another form ready 
prepared for his signature, which gave everything to 
his niece. This he contrived to execute during 
Martha’s absence, the niglit before his death, in the 
presence of some stonemasons who were working in 
the yard, and it was this which lie enclosed in a letter 
to Miriam, explaining her parentage, and which after 
his death was stolen from her by Martha. Of the 
lire, also. Die miserable man gave a full account. 
It had been planned and ex(‘cutc(l by Martha, partly 
from revenge and jealousy of licr husbniurs admi- 
ration of !Miriam, and partly that she might, by her 
conviction, got rid of her fur ever. 

“All this, aud mueh more, George Steele confessed 
upon his death-bed ; aud as, but fur his sudden cow- 
ardice, which hud caused so groat a diversion iu her 
favour, that poor giil must liavc been found guilty 
upon the strong circumstantial evidence brought 
against her, I have ever looked with fear and suspicion 
upon any verdict sentencing to death upon testimony 
so liable to interpolation, misconstruction, and false, 
hood.” 

“Aud what became of Alice, papa?” 

“ She was hanged a year after, for an attempt upon 
Miriam’s life.” 


A FEW NOTES THE EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTION. 

” 0 for the coming of that glorious time, 

hen, prising Knowledge as her noblest wcalih 
And best possession, this imperial realm, 

While she exacts obedience, shall admit 
An obligation on her part to teac/i 
Those who are bom to serve her and obey.” 

Mamt yearsliave passed since these lines were written 
by the greatest of our recent poets, WDliam Words- 
worth» and during those years the question of national 
education has been continually and promineuUy befonr 
the English public. There is, perhaps, no subject on 
which 80 much has been written and spoken, — none on 
whicli greater diversity of opinion may be said to have 
prevailed. And, admitting, as most intelligent persons 
notff do, the expediency of a more general diffusion of 
the rudiments of knowledge and of sound practical in- 
fonnation, we have still to lament over the formidable 
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obstacles vhicb prevent the adoption of a scheme of | parties which take an interest in this questton^ is 


instruction available for all classes, and adapted to 
meet the necessities of the age. 

What to teach, How to teaeh, and Whom to teach ; 
Upon this text, which involves, we submit, the gravest 
political question of the day, a weighty and important 
discourse might be framed ; but as an elaborate argu- 
ment might be out of place in this magazine, we will 
simply draw attention, in our own way, to a few con- 
siderations that lie on the surface of the subject. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that, 
in the present day, a certain amount of information 
is necessary to ensure worldly success, and even 
to secure the projicr discharge of daily duties. 
Ignorance now operates as an absolute disqualifi- 
cation for every imsiliou to which men usually aspire, 
— as a bar to prosperity which it is impossible to 
overleap. In the battle of life mental activity has 
become equally requisite with bodily exertion, to 
ensure a victory. And since the value of educational 
training to all classes is so obvious — nay, its necessity 
80 apparent — to bring it within the reach of all is em- 
phatically botli the duty and the interest of the more 
influential portion of society. Tlic dui^ — for, as it 
has been beautifully written by Jeremy Taylor, “ if 
the people die for want of knowledge, they who arc 
set over them shall also die for want of cliuritj 
the interest — because on the general well-being of all 
depends the security, the stability, and the prosperity 
of the state. 

Fully impressed, then, with the importanco of the 
inquiry, we anxiously ask. What arc the real imijedi- 
ments which prevent the adoption of a system of 
popular education, of a chanicter and on a scale worthy 
of a great nation ? AVe find that the most obvious 
and important of them have been well considered and 
clearly stated in a recent pamphlet now before us, 
written by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
the Ilcv. Foster Barham Ziiicke,^ to which we will 
briefly direct the reader’s attention. 

1. The first diflSculty (and one wliich we arc espe- 
cially called oil to treat witli delicacy,) is well charac- 
I terised-by Mr. Zinckc as the result of the peculiar 
. . complications of our social system. In a country like 
! ours, before any great question can be carried out, 
!| we liave many opinions to take, — many different 
I interests to conciliate and consult, and ** if conciliation 
i be impossible, the only engine that can be brought to 
j bear is public opinion ; and on all great questions, to 
I awaken, and enlighten, and direct, public opinion is a 
I work of time.” Whilst the paramount consideration 
' without '* great interests” is the prex’alenceof aparticu- 
! lar principle, or the preponderance of a particular party, 

I it is idle to expect a universal voluntary cooperation in 
I any scheme of education wliich embraces tlie wants of 
the whole people. “The conflict of interests,” as Mr. 
Zincke well observes, “ prevents anything being done. 

: It is impossible to propose anything with which all 
parties will be satisfied ; and any one of the great 

I rn *• Why mart we educate the whole people f end what prevent! 

I our doing It by the Bev. F. B. Zincke. 1S50. 


sufiiciently strong to hinder the adoption of any plan 
by which it considers that its position or its interests 
would bo damnified. The cause of education, which 
ought to be entirely distinct from all party and 
sectional interests, and whicli evei7 wise man, and 
every good man, ought to endeavour to promote ami 
to perfect, has been made with us one of the. great 
prizes in the battle for social and political influ- 
ence.” In all the voluntary efforts of influential 
bodies for the promotion of education, — ^and it is far 
from our intention unduly to disparage their exertions, 
— there has been u certain alloy of the selfish principle, 
an ever-appareut endeavour “to turn the school- 
master into a kind of recruiting officer,” and to make 
the school-house subservient to a sectarian purpose* 
Whilst we admit that voluntary effort has accomplished 
mucli, and wiiilst we admire the zeal and spirit dis- 
played by many earnest partisans, it appears to us 
nevertheless that the cause of education ought not to 
be left to chance, or to spontaneous exertion. We 
are not sanguine enough to believe that any particular 
system, or specific scheme, could be adopted which 
would be perfectly unobjectionable to all parties, — iu 
the present slate of society this is impossible, — but 
wc do believe liiat any system would be better than 
none at all ; and we do hold that it is a duty to lay 
aside minor differences when a great object is to be 
attained, and a work of necessity fulfilled. 

2 . Another imf>edimeut to the spread of enlightened 
views on the subject of education is stated by Mr. ; 
Zincke to be “ the nature of the eduq|tion which the j 
educated classes have themselves received.” He ; 
contends (and on this subject he has addressed the j 
public in another able and thoughtful pamphlet’) tliat | 
the system of instruction pursued in our higher schools 
aud colleges is not adapted to prepare men for the 
active duties of life, and that, consequently, they are 
afterwards led to undervalue the practical importance 
of :ill cilucation, “ The system puraued,” he observes, 
“iu the education of our upper class, and, to a great 
extent of our middle classes, is to this day much the 
same os that which the circumstances of the times 

made necessary more than ibi ee centuries ago 

Now it must be evident that persons who have been 
brought up under such a system — let us hope better | 
things for tin; future — must have very inadequate i 
ideas on the subject of education. When they re- j 
collect liow slight in their own case was the bearing < 
which education had upon the purposes of life ; when 
they find how very little good moral effect resulted 
from it ; and, when judged of by the wants of the age, 
how very small is the amount of intellectual im- 
provement which they have received from it, we must , 
not wonder that many have formed a very low estimate . 
of the advantages which education is capable of con- 
ferring upon the people.” There is undoubtedly ! 
much truth in this. Many sensible men, before Mr. | 

(2) *' How much longer are we to continue teaching notbing more ; 
than what was taught two or three centurle! ago f or, ought toot i 
our hlghoat eduoatiou to embrace the whole range of our pieieat , 
knowleager L 
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Zincke, liave seen and lamented it ; and we may, in 
, passing, remind the reader of an admirable paper on 
, the subject by the late Sidney Smith, in the Edinburgh 
Beview, (and now reprinted among his collected 
■ essays,) entitled " Too much Latin and Greek.” At 
a time when nearly all that was valuable in science or 
literature was locked up in the learned languages, and 
when an accurate knowledge of them was the distinc- 
tive boundary which separated the learned from the 
unlearned, we cannot be surprised that the education 
I of the higher classes should have been pnuci[>ally 
directed to their acquisition. But under the changed 
circumstances of the present period, the question 
I naturally enough arises whether we act well and wisely 
I in giving such exclusive attention at our schools and 
• colleges to the ancient literature, 
i ! We have not space at incsciit to pursue the subject ; 
i. but, in lieu of further remarks, wc venture to quote 
i a few lines from an almost forgotten poem on the 
subject of Education, by West, (the friend of Gray 
i ' and translator of rindar,) which appear to us to bear 
; forcibly upon the point wc are endeavouring to ilitis- 
I trate. Adopting the Spenserian style and stanza, the 
j poet thus describes the Weird Sistci-s, w'lio in Ais time 
' claimed to preside “ o*cr every learned school : ” — 

f In antique garbs (for modern they disdain’d) 

By Oi-eek and Koman artists whilom made, 
j Of various woofs, and variously distain'd 
With tints of ev’ry hue, were they array'd. 

I* •%*«*• 

' •* And well their outward vesture did cxprc'^s 
The bent an#habit of their inward mind, 

Affecting Wisdom’s antiquated dress, 

And usages by time cast far behind : 

Thcuce to the charms of younger Science blind, 

I The aistcm/t, lawet, Uie Icnraing^ aria and jthrase 
Of Uieir own countries they with scorn duchned ; 

I Nor sacred Truth herself would they embrace 

Unwarranted, unknown in their forefathers’ days.” 

** Thus ever backward casting their survey 
To Home's old ruins, and the groves forlorn 
Of elder Athens, which in prospect lay 
fitretch'd out against the mountain, w'ould they turn 
Their busy search, and o'er the rubbish inoum.” < 

'*Thcn gath’ring up with superstitious care 
Each little scrap, however foul or torn, | 

In grave harangues they boldly would dcolare i 

This Ennius, Varro^tbU the Stogyrito did wear.” | 

3. A third impediment ” arises,” to quote Mr. i 
Zincke^s words, ” from our peculiar social condition. 

; There is such an enormous distance in lhi» country 
: between the rich and tlic poor, that the rich, upon 
I whom, of course, almost entirely devolves the duty of 
* devisuig a proper sclicmc of education, and of carrying 
! it out, cannot be brought to take that interest in the 
j education of the poor which they would naturally take 
I if there were a greater similarity ju their liabils and 
tastes.”^ 

4. Another impediment, of a ridiculous as well as 
^ mischievous character, is pointed out by Mr. Zincke, 

and is deserving of some consideration. It is the 
I existence of >viiat he calls a strong aristocratic 


feeling (in the foolish and contemptible sense of the 
expression,) ** pervading the whole of the middle 
classes.” Among those who have become enriched in 
the ordinary callings of life, it is a common ambition 
to ha^c their children educated with the scions of the 
aristocracy. And whilst the wealthy tradesman 
aspires to Harrow and Kugby, the smaller shopkeeper 
has also a strong feeling against sending his children 
to school where they would mix with the children of 
the poor. It is this feeling of pride or prejudice 
which prevents the csiablishineni of a superior class 
of district scliools, in which the children of the 
farmer, tradesman, artisan, and labourer might ro- 
ceive, at a small })ccuniary cost, varying with their 
condition of life, a really good and useful education. 
This obstaelff to the ditfusion of knowledge is of a . 
serious character, but we doubt not it may be gradu- ; 
ally overcome. “ Tlic remedy,” observes Mr. Zincke, 

“ evidently is to make the scliools for the lower 
orders so good lhat it will be impossible for the shop- 
keepers and farmers to avoid seeing tiiat they arc 
fur belter than the schools 1o which they are sending 
their own children, and that their childieii will incon- 
testably be gainers, by being removed to the parochial ; 
school, while they will themselves be gainers by j 
having less to pay for their children's education.” : 
In support of his position, Mr. Zincke has referred to | 
the successful efforts of the present Dean of Hereford, , 
to establish a superior class of schools in a pauperised 
and ignorant district. Having paid a visit to these 
schools, Mr. Zincke had the good fortune, in one | 
instance, to meet with a direct proof, that sclf- 
intm'cst is capable of conquering the repugnance 
entertained by the better classes towards the parish 
school ; and he thus narrates the circumstance ! 

“ The following anecdote will show the process by 
wliicli this principle has surmounted the old ideas and 
prejudices of those wlio lived in the immediate neigh- * 
bourhoud, and who were enabled to form an opinion 
of the schools from what they themselves saw. A 
funner, living four or five miles from the parisli, came 
to the Dean, and slated, * that he hud a family of 
children, and that he had been thinking of these 
schools, and reasoning the matter over with his wife 
for a whole year, and iiltliough they hud prejudices at 
first about sending tiicir children to school with the 
children of labourers, that he was quite convinced 
now, from what lie had seeu and heard, that he had . 
been wrong in thinking this an objection that the ' 
advantage was in the end greatly in favour of the ' 
farmer's child, because he could be kept at school for . 
a much longer time than the labourer’s child ; and 
tliat he was quite persuaded that his farm, if in that 
parish, near the school, would be worth to him 50/. a- | 
year more, on account of the cheap and good educa- 
tion it would enable liini to get for his children.' ” 

Having adverted to the principal obstacles wliich, 
in the opinion of Mr. Zincke, prevent tlic adoption of i 
a liberal and reasonable scheme of popular instniction * 
in this country, we will turn for a moment ton topic 
which appears to us to have an important bearing on j 
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the whole question. Before we can have efficient 
schools, it will be necessary to have a sufficiency of 
efficient schoolmasters ; and before we can secure the 
services of an adequate number of educated men, 

' properly qualified for the instruction of the young, it 
will be requisite to concede to them the social position 
to which their acquirements and important functions 
fairly entitle them, Wc do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. During the last few years, wc are well aware 
that much attention has been paid to the training of 
schoolmasters wd schoolmistresses, and many well- 
informed men and women have been j)rcpared for the 
due discharge of their important office, through the 
instrumentality of training-schools, for the establish- 
ment of which society has every reason to bo grate- 
ful. Parish schoolmasters, as a class, are unques- 
tionably improved, and instances of gross ignorance 
and inefficiency are of much rarer occurrence than 
they were ten years ago.' But whilst great efforts 
have been recently made for the improvement of the 
schoolmaster, and though gross examples of incom- 
petence arc not so common Jis they were, the position 
of those engtiged ill 1 he ivork of instruction appears 
to us by no means balisfacloiy. AVitli the cslablish- 
iiient of a proper scheme of popular education, wc 
should expect to sec greater cun.siih‘ration shown to 
the profcHxion of the instructor. Wc should expect 
to sccajimpcr rank assigned him; and, the dignity 
and importance of the calling being fairly recognised, 
wc have not Die slightest doubt, that many accom- 
plished men of quiet habits and studious tastes 
would be soon found engaged in the important duty 
of forming the minds and characters of a rising 
generation. For very many the task would have a 
p(5culiar attract ion, if the prejudice against it were 
removed. The noblest minds would find in the 
district school a congenial sphere of usefulness. 
It has been said hy Wordsworth, that, 

Strongest minds 

Are often those of whom the neisy world 

Hoars least 

and to such minds a career of unobtrusive usefulness 
has many attractions. For what arc called the prizes 
of life, not a few educated and highly iiitcllectuid men 
liavc neither the energy nor the inclination to strive. 
Arc there not many such who would willingly engage 
in the work of education, if proper inducements were 
held out, and proper facilit ies offered ? 

Before we conclude these desultory remarks, there 
is one consideration which forces itself on our atten- 
tion, and appears to us to render the question of 

(1) Wo have accidentally talten up an old newspaper, whilst pre- 
paring this article, and in a speech delivered in the House of Lords 
on the 15th July, 1830, by Lord llrougham, we And the following 
instances of the ignorance of schoolmasters. ** The great majority 
of the schools in Manchester,” said his lordship, were also taui^it 
without order or system, and a great number of teachers were in- 
competent to their task. On questioning one of the teachers, he 
always answered in the .affirmative. He wsis asked whether he 
knew Greek, and Latin, and Mathematics, to all of which questions 
he gave an affirmative reply, upon which one of the gentlemen 
observed, ' This is multum inparvo.* The teacher, observing they 
were taking notes, said, ' Put maHvin tn parvo down too* . ... In 
another case, the schoolmaster was asked, whether he paid proper I 
attention to the morals of the children t Upon which he replied, 

* We don't teach morals, they belong rather to tlio girls.' '' , 


National Education of peculiar interest and importance 
at the present time. Our social condition is about to 
be subjected to the scrutiny of a larger number of 
civilized strangers than the arts of peace have ever 
before attracted to our shores. Our habits and insti- 
tutions will be exposed to criticism, not always of the 
most friendly character, and comparisons will be made 
between the circumstances of our own and other 
countries, which, in many instances, even to the 'most 
impartial mind, may not be altogether in favour of 
Great Britain. Our wealth and industrial energy 
will excite wonder and admiration; wc may appear 
full even to fatness of all the material attributes of 
greatness : but there is a darker side to the glowing 
picture which will not escape the eye of the unfa- 
vourable critic. We may expect him to point with 
reproving exultation to the signs of popular igno- 
rance which abound amongst us, and admit of no 
excuse. In what way can we palliate the scandalous 
neglect of duty in high places which the intellectual 
condition of our people seems to imply ? Our gaols 
arc filled with the illiterate — the neglected and un- 
taught; and whatever connexion there may he be- 
tween ignorance and crime, — (a question onw'hicliwc 
cannot enter herc,)^onc thing is clear, that the state 
which is prompt to punish is not equally prompt to 
cidighicu and instruct. Wherever there is abject 
poverty, ignorance will be found its invariable con- 
comitant, and generally its cause. Debasing habits 
and debasing vices flourish, because no intellectual 
tastes have been implanted or encouraged. When all 
this is noticed, and contrasted witli our vast oppor- 
tunities ; when our great resources, our^nterual pro- 
sperity, our freedom from civil discord, aud our pro- 
fessions of religious zeal are called to mind, will not 
the existence of so much heathen ignonince at our 
own doors, be a continual subject of reproach which 
will sound liarshly and sorrowfully in our ears ? Where 
so much wealth is osicutatiously displayed, who would 
have thought that its producers could liavc been so 
little cared for ? 

Wc arc not indulging in mere vogue declamation. 
If the testimony of inteUigent observers is to be relied 
on, the intellectual condition of the English people is 
far below that of many countries over which we have 
been accustomed to vaunt our superiority. Other 
states have not left the education of the people to mere 
chance, and the adoption of an enlightened scheme 
of instruction has been, in most instances, followed 
by a corresponding improvement in physical and moral 
condition. A writer, in every way qualified to form 
a correct judgment on the subject, lias,* in a recent 
work,® emphatically stated, that “ the moral, intellec- 
tual, aud physical condition of the jicasants and ope- 
ratives of Prussia, Saxony, and otlicr parts of Ger- 
many, of Holland, and of the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, and the’ social condition of the peasants 
in the greater part of France, is very much higher aud 

(2) The Social Condition and Education of the People of Eng- 
land and Europe.” By Jose]»h Kay ... lute Ravelling FeUow 
of the University of Cambridge. 
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hftppioTi wid very iwncli more satisfactory* tlian tliat 
of the peasants and operatives of England.” And he 
goes on to give the reasons for thisj which appear to 
us, under present circumstances, of sufficient import- 
ance to be inserted in this paper ; — 

The great superiority of the preparation for life 
which a poor man,” lie observes, "receives in those 
countries 1 have mentioned, to that which a peasant 
or operative receives in England, and tlie difference 
of the social position of a poor man in those countries 
to that of a peasant or operative in England, seem 
sufficient to explain the difference wliich exists between 
the moral and social condition of the poor of our 
own country and of the other countries I have named. 

! In Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, a child begins 
j its life in* the society of parents who liave been 
I educated aud brought up for years in the company of 
' learned and gentlemanly professors, and in the society 
i aud under the direction of a fatlier who has been 
exercised in military arts, and who has acquired the 
bearing, the clean and orderly habits, and the taste 
for respectable attire, which cliaraoterisc the soldier. 
The children of these countries spend the first six 
years of their lives in homes which are well regulated. 
They are during this time accustomed to orderly 
habits, to neat ana clean clothes, and to ideas of tlie 
i value of instruction, of the respect due to tlie teachers, 
i and of the excellence of the schools, by parents who 
I have, by their training in early life, acquired such 
tastes and ideas themselves. Each child at the age 
: of six begins to attend a school, which is perfectly 
! clean, well ventilated, directed by an able and well- 
}i educated gentleman, and superintended by the re- 
ij ligious ministers and by the inspectors of the Govern- 
I ment. Until the completion of its fouiteenth yr.nr, 
each child continues regular daily attendance at one 
of these schools, daily strengthening its iinhits of 
cleanliness and order, learning the rudiments of useful 
knowledge, receiving the principles of religion and 
morality, and gaining confirmed health and pliysieiil 
energy by the exercise and drill of the scIukiI play- 
ground. No children are left idle in the streets of 
the towns ; no children arc allowed to grovel in the 
gutters; no children are allowed to make their ap- 
pearance at the schools dirty, or in ra^ed clothes; 
and tiie local authorities arc obliged tx) clothe alt 
whose parents can^pt afford to clothe them. Tlie 
children of the poor of Germany, Holland and Swit- 
zerland acquire stronger habits of cleanliness, neat ness, 
and industry at the primary schools, Uian the cliildren 
of the small shopkeeping classes of England do at 
the private schools of England; and they leave the 
primaiy schools of these countries much better in- 
struct^ than those who leave our middle class private 
schools. After having learnt reading, writing, arith- 
I metic, singing, geography, history and the Scriptures, 
i the children leave the schools, carrying with them 
into life habits of cleanliness, neatness, order and 

I industry, and awakened intellect, capable of collecting j 
truths and reasoning upon them.” I 

' It is not OUT wish— far from it— unduly to disparage ! 


the circumstances and institutions of our own cpuutry, 
nor do we wish to see the military system of Prnssia 
imported into Great Britain. Our people are not to be 
drilled into frequenting schools, or compelled, as our 
legislators know, by pains and penalties to accept 
instruction. We liavc many obstacles here which ao 
not exist elsewhere, and which, as wc have before 
admitted, it is difficult to overcome. We arc also 
proud to confess that ns a nation we have to be 
grateful for many peculiar blessings. But wc trust 
that our patriotism will he considered not the less 
enlightened and sincere, because wc endeavour, in 
a kindly spirit, to ])oint out tliat other nations are 
doing M their ottn way what \vc have left undone. 
Whilst competing with them in the arts of industry, 
let us also emulate them in attention to the social and 
moral condition of our people. Let us endeavour to 
bring a wholesome educational training within the 
reach of all classes, and impress upon our legislators 
the important truth, that national institutions ore 
never so stable and secure as when lliey rest on the 
safe foundations of intelligent sympathy and enlight- 
ened obedience. 

4 

JESUS. 

“ Tlie diiicipIcR of Jesus wonder al>out the scene of Ills suflMngs. 
—The walk to Emmous.— Appearance of Jesus to his disriples in 
the r»»oin where they met.— His reappearance on the shore of the 
Lake Gennesareth." 

A i.oNa and sunny trnnqnil afternoon 

llad lured, with sweei entioerneni, from their toil, 

Or festal games, a motley multitude. 

Some pass'd with quiet sicps the gate which led 
I Towards Siloam. aud the pensive vale 
Of famed Jclioshaphat ; while others roam’d 
Along tlie lianks of pleasant streams which ran 
Through that broad verdant plain, whereon of yore 
The migliiiest of the sons of men abode. 

Oardens and groves, and every breezy hill, 

Had each lU gladsome group. But (hero were those, 
Though tew, upon who-sc spirits still there lay 
The gloom of Calvary ()l these, some sought 
Oethsemane, or linger'd round the base 
Of the dread mount. Others of quicker hope 
Had met together in an upper room 
To pray and meilitat-c. But two there were, 

Whose faith and sorrow liad an equal part 
in all they thought and spake; and with the strife, 
Fever'd aud sad. they took their lonely way 
To Emmaus. Q'ho halmy breezes play'd 
Freshly around them ; and the mellow light 
Pour'd evening’s richest tints upon their pntli. 

Fervent discourse employ'd them ; hut in vain 
They strove to solve the fearful doubt which grew 
Darker as waned the day, before whose close, 

If Jesus spake aright. He should have stood 
Again among his people. 

As tlins they thought, 

And to each other told their fears, a voice 
Of kindly greeting sounded by their side. 

It was the voice of one whose look and garb, 

Been through the meshes of the golden veil 
Of the bright evening, seem'd of nobler kind 
Than wont to meet the eyes of such as loved 
Lono country walks. But with familiar tones 
He follow’d in the train of their discourse ; 

And ever and anon a stream of light 

Flash'd on their minds, as some strong word of his 

Battled its way through gloomy fears, and roused 
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Thought to its higher consciomaegs. Bat Roon, 

They reach’d the rustic lodge by the way-aidCi 
Where they had oft reposed on summer eves, 

And with a patient memory studied o'er 
The vords of Jesus. Greeting them again, 

; The stranger pass’d along ; but when they press’d 
; His hand, and with entreaties manifold 
Besought his stay, He yielded to their wish. 

And took his place to share the simple meal 
9 )on spread before them. Q’hey had told what joy 
Flow’d from his words, and as He saw them weigh 
With still increasing earnestness his speech. 

So seem’d there more of gladness in its tone. 

And more of joyousness in evciy form 

Which hope or memory wore. But when He bless’d 

The bread and brake it. rapture, deep, intense. 

And trembling wonder held them. From their eyes 
A cloud had pass’d : reveal'd before them sat 
Their risen Lord. A ray of glory wreathed 
His calm, majestic brows ; effulgent grace 
Flow’d round about Him ; but they saw no more ; 

I Ho had departed, as they bow'd their heads 
I With that mute worship which is all the heart 
I Can give when overladen with its love. 

' As men who sit and talk of one whose step 
They long have listen'd for, but now begin 
To doubt his promised coming, and to ebide 
Those who still look for him. so sat and talk'd 
The little band of fond disciples, met 
In that secluded dwelling, where awhile. 

The doors fast closed, tliey felt they might l>e free 
From tyrant malice. Peace and silcnoe reign'd. 

, The broad full moon its silver lustre shed 
• Through the tall latticed window, and dispersed 
‘ The deep’uing twilight Such an hour it was 
j As forces on the mind the pleasiint thought 
I That every hour hath in itself a life, 

I A spirit, which in passing us but speaks 
Of its own j jurney to another sphere, 

! Where it will meet with us again, and be 
, Mods powerful for good. 

Each heart was now 
I Fill'd with iU own best hopes ; unquiet dreams 
: I’ass’d silently aw.iy ; a humble will, 

A readiness to wait and trust, proclaim'd 
The action of some wondrous power at work 
Among those new inquirers. 

And when thus 

Sweetest repose prevail'd ; and if a voic,c 
[ Was heard, ’twa-s that of one whose inward prayer 
Unwittingly moved the lips, — when thus the hour 
I Gave truest s'lgns of life, in what it wrought 
I In faithful, patient hearts, lo ! Jesus stood 
' Amid his people. Even the air stirr’d not, 

Foretelling his approach. But never form 
Of more distinct, sabstantial, massive strength 
‘ Had moved on earth. His voice, divinely sweet. 
Utter'd such accents as might best recall 
The days most precious to the soul, and yet 
Lend more of strength to hope than memory. 

I He bless’d his worshippers, and with the word 
Which gave them peace, convinced them He was man, 
I Man, and not spirit only : and though man, 

I A traveller who had journey’d through the grave, 

And sought the world beyond, and had come back 
Replenish'd with the strength which he had drunk 
From gales and fountains there. 

Another moon 

Was on the wane, and softly fell its light 

Upon the Galilean lake, where lay 

The fisher’s bark which oft had spread its sail 

O^dient to Jesus, till the mists 

Of the grey morning rose upon the waves. 

The patient crew, with wonted toil and skill, 

Their nightly task pursued. But all within 
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Their hearts and minds vhn obtnged* Another life^ 
Another work was theirs ; and, hour by^ hour, 

They thought but of the promise of their Lord, 

And of that day when, gifted with the power 
To make his glory known, their voice should ronse 
A slumbering world, and bring its myriad tribes 
To worship at his feet. 

Such visions fill'd 

Their souls : but' now their bark had reach’d the shore, 
And, faintly visible through the dusky air, 

A stranger hail’d them. By his words he seem'd 
To know all depths and shallows of the lake, 

And'all the fisher's art so well, that they 
Right gladly heard him, as a man grown old 
In that employ. But one among them saw 
With keener eyes, and soon his brethren heard 
That Jesus waited them. Their early meal, 

Prepared beside the sheltering rock — the fire 
Whose cheerful blaze dispers’d the chilly mist, — 

And friendly wor'l-> os others came to land, 

Stiff with the colii and labour of the night, 

Brought back to many a heart whate'er belong’d 
To pleasant recollections of old toil, 

Perils escaped, and hardships well endured. 

Nor fail’d there in the thought® w'hich thus arose 
Food for discourse with Him, their guest revered, 

W'ho sat among them, nor uniasted left 
Their simple viands. When the morning shone 
Full on the lake, He vanish'd : but hih fonii 
Hung as a Rh.*idow on the sparkling waves : 

And they who loved Him most still seem’d to trace 
His presence wheresoe'er they turn’d : sometimes, 

Iligh on tlie rocks ; at others 'mid the flowers. 

The crown'd and golden lilies, which o'erspread 
The sumptuous valleys: then again they thought 
He stood beside them, and his earnest gaze 
Made their hearts throb, as if it could not be 
A fancy of their own. 

From **Jesu’s,'* a recent poenit hy the Rev, IT, Stehhing, 
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LA SANTA CASA, OU THE VIIIGIN’s HOUSE, AT LOILETO, 
BY S. JXY VrOLliER. 

The traveller who passes through that part of Italy 
called the March, or Marquisate of Ancona, in the 
early spring time, wlieii the feast of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin is celebrated, or in the autumn, when 
the Homan Calendar fixes the time of her birthday, 
will observe an unusual bustle in every part, — ^groups 
of travellers are all tending to one destination; 
bands of pilgrims, peasants, women, and children, are 
liastening to J/treio ! to visit the Holy House of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Now this town of Loreto is, in itself, but a small 
place, situate qii a bill, at a short distance from the 
Adriatic Sea, and a few miles from Ancona, the prin- 
cipal city of the district ; but Loreto has become 
famous all over the world, from circumstances as ex- 
traordinary (if true) as ever hap})cncd to any city 
w'hatever. Who has not beard of the Image that fell 
down from Jupiter, of which the town clerk made 
mention at Ephesus after the messengers of the 
Apostle Paul had exclaimed against the superstitions 
of the inhabitants of that place?* — but at Loret.o 
there is a liouse of stone — a real chamber — said to 
have been built more than eighteen centuries ago in 
(TTActiTxrxTsA^ 
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the Holy Land, and cmce inhabited by the moat blessed 


of earth’s daughters, and by her more blessed Son, 
but which was subsequcuiy brought, ** upborne by 
angeU winga** to Italy, and there deposited, and now, 
A.D. 1851, is there to be seen ; such facts as these 
deserve a record, and demand scrutiny. They are not 
the shadowy and dim records of the times we are 
pleased to call dark ages— they appeal to the credence 
of the day. I shall embody much of the history of this 
strange prodigy, as well as offer the best authentica- 
tion of tlie statements offered by the Komaniats them- 
selves in relation to it, by transcribing the Loreto 
edition of 1839, of tlie reprint of an old translation, 
most probably made especially for the benefit of Eng- 
lish travellers and pilgrims, and certified thus 

** I, Bobert Corldugton, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 
In the year 1634, have faithfully translated the Pre- 
mises, out of the Latin, hung up in the sidd Church.” 

As the Jesuit, by liis statement, appears himself to 
have a talent for translating premises, we may with 
greater satisfaction listen, (without altering liis style, or 
correcting his orthography,) to his account of “ the 
Miraculous Origin and Translation of the Church of 
our Blessed Lady of Loreto;” which is as follows : — 
“The Churcli of Loreto was a Chamber of the 
Blessed Virgin, nigh Hicnisalcm, in the Citty of Na- 
aareth, in which she was born, and bred, and saluted by 
the Angel, and therein oonccaved, and brought up her 
I Sonne J esus to the age of twelve ycares. This Chamber, 

I after the ascension of our Saviour,^ was by the Apostles 
oonsecrated into a Church, in honore of our Blessed 
Xjady. And Saint Luke made a picture to her likeness, 
extant tliercin, to be seene at this very day ; it was 
frequented with great devotion, by the people of the 
country where it stood, whilst they were Catholicks, 
but when, leaving the faith of Christ, they followed the 
Sect of Mahomet, the Angels tooke it, and carrying it 
into Sclavonia, placed it by a towne called Elumen, 

I where not being had in due reverence, they againe 
j transported it over sea, to a wood in the territory of 
! Recanati belonging to a noble woman, called Loreto, 

I from whom it first tooke the name of our Blessed Lady 
of Loreto ; and thence againe they carried it, by rca- 
1 son of the many robberies committed, to a mountain 
j of two brothers, in the said territory: and from thence, 

I finally, in respect of their disagreement about the gifts 
and offerings, to the tbmmon highway not far distant, 
where it now remains without foundation, famous for 
I many signes, graces, and miracles, where the inhabit- 
I ants of Becanati, who often came to see it, much 
I wondering, environed it with a sinmg and thick wall, 

I yet eottld uoe man tel whence it came orioanally til in 
the yeare x.cc.xc.vi. the Blessed Virgin appeared tm 
I sle^, to a holy devout man, to whom she revealed it, 
j and he divulg^ it to others of anthoiity in this pro- 
vence, who detemunmg fordwith to tiy the truth of 
the vision, resolved to choose xvi mm o( credit^ who, 
to that effect, ahoold go aU tqgeather to the oitty of 
Hasaieth, as they dh^ esnyiag with them the mea- 
sure of tike Chur^ si^ cwwpariing it there with the 


foundation yet remaining, they found it wholy agre- 
able, and in a wall thereby ingraven, that it had stood 
there, and had left the place ; which donne, they pre- 
sently returning back, published the premisses to be 
true, and from that time forwards it hath byn certainly 
knowne that this church was the Chamber of the 
Blessed Virgin, to which Christians begun then and 
have ever since liad great devotion, for that in it daily 
she hath donue, and doth many and many miracles. 

I One friar Pavi di Silva, on ermit of great sanctity, who 
I lived in a cottage nigh unto this Church, whither daily 
he went to matins, said that for ten years space, on the 
viii of September, two liourcs before day, he saw 
a light descend from heaven, upon it, which he said 
was the Blessed Virgin, who there showed herself on 
the feast of her nativity ; in confirmation of all which, 
two vertuous men of the said citty of Recanati divers 
times declared unto me, prefect of Terremaii and 
governor of the forenamed Church, as foUoweth the 
one, cold Paul Renalduei, avouced, that his grand- 
\ father's grandfather sawe when the angels brought it 
over sea, and placed it in the foremeutioned wood, 
and had often visited there ; the other, called Francis 
Prior, in like sort afiirmed that his grandfather, being 
C.XX. yeares ould, had also much frequented it in the 
same place ; and for a further proof tliat it had byn 
there, he rejmrtcd, that his graiulfaihcr’s graiidfailier 
had a house nigh unto it, wherein he duelt, and that : 
ill his time it was carryed by the angels from thence , 
to the mountaine of the two brothers, where they 
placed it as above said.” i 

” By order of the Right Reverend Monsignor | 
Vincent Cassal of Bolonia, Governor of this i 
Holy Place, under the protection of j 

** The most reverend Cardinal Moroni, ■ 
“ To the Honour of the over-glorious Virgin.” ; 

It was on a fine day in Autumn, with the sun shin- [ 
ing as it delights to do in Italy, and a glorious firma- 
ment without a cloud above me, when 1 entered the 
town of Loreto. I felt at once I was in no ordinary 
city — at the hotel, instead of serving my dinner, the 
pretty daughters of the host assailed me with trays 
aud boxes full of the most tempting things in the 
shape of rosaries, necklaces, cnisses, strings of beads, 
books, medals, all blessed in the House of Loreto- 
consecrated tapers, pictures of saints aud saiiitesses, 
and otlier things forming a selection large enough for 
a bazaar, to which my attention was invited as being > 
the most appropriate occupation for myself in the 
City of the Virgin, and possibly not less lucrative to 
the hotel than supplying the ordinaiy accommodations 
for the body. I made a selection of pretty toys, and 
afterwards visited the principal street of the town, of . 
which it would be difficult to give a just idea. The | 
business of Loreto was at its height there ; the street, 
it is true, was full of shops, but shops, and materials in i 
them, u^ike those of any other commercial city, 1 
should suppose, in Christendom. 1 was obliged again 
to remind mysdf of the Ephesian craftsmen, to whom | 

" the making small shrines for Biana brought no ' 
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small gain.*’ Every shop was a mart for yariations 
of the rosaries, necklaces, crosses, strings of beads, 
books, medals, consecrated tapers, and the pictures of 
saints and saintesses; and outside every shop stood 
one or more of the damsels of Loreto to entice the 
worshipper within ! 

There was no lukewarmness in the worship here ; 
no one, at least no stranger newly arrived, could pass 
these relic-marts in peace, — Signore! enirate. Oh^ 
che cosa da igedere! — ** Do come in. Sir! see my 
pretty things.” Neither silence, nor assurances that 
I had already laid in a stock of Loreto ware, proved of 
any avail. Non importa, non avete veduio la mia, 
non avele veduto la mia, — ** Never mind, you have 


seen nothing until you have seen mine.” I 
on, with determination for awhile, running a com- 
plete gauntlet through the street ; but human for- 
bearance has its limits — human nature is weak — 
I yielded at last to the temptation; a pair of 
large black Lpretan eyes, and a flattering tongue, 
seduced me inside the bottega or shop, and I then 
found 1 was not half provided for a visit to Loreto. 
1 showed my already-bought stock, and found of 
course, what had not occurred to me before, that 1 
had been charged hotel prices,” being about six 
times the current value. I solaced myself by thinking 
that the more select assortment of the hotel-keeper 
might have been blessed in a more orthodox way than 
the religious ware in such masses before me ! 1 soon 
discovered that to be considered as a respectable 
visitor to Loreto 1 must add to my purchases: — 1 had 
no guide-book t o the church, no account of the relics, 
no picture of the Madonna herself, no account of the 
wonderful cures performed, no box specially made to 
bring away some of the precious dust of the \ralls of 
the house, of which, by a little understanding with 
the keepers of the chapel, a small porticii might be 
obtained; and then there was a better form of a 
rosary, and a little cruciGx to open by a secret spring 
and show a little figure of the Virgin within. Tiie 
result of course was that an exchange was made be- 
tween the contents of my pockets, for the oddest 
assortment of things which had ever visited them. 
A valuable addition to the collection was afterwards 
made in the shape of a little bell, which, when blessed, 
I was informed, would be very useful, if properly 
applied, in frightening away the devil. Thus armed, 
1 at last reached the principal church of the town. 

It is a handsome edifice ; a statue in bronze of tlie 
Pope Sixtus y. in pontifical robes, with the right 
arm raised in the act of benediction, stands before the 
front. Thus we enter the Loretan temple, and, instead 
of giving an account of the feelings of the solitary 
English traveller, who looked on with a cold and un- 
impassioned attention, let us suppose that the groups 
of travellers and pilgrims whom we observed on our 
way before reaching Loreto, arc now assembling in the 
square before the church, and crowding round the doors 
on one of the great festive days. All is adorned to re- 
ceive them— companicsof visitors and pilgrims are arriv- 
iugf with their banners bearing the bkzoniy of different 


saints, and carrying large crucifixes and representa* 
tions of the crucifixion; priests accompany them 
who chant and sing in unison, with loud and not db 
cordant voices. Then follow other votaries, bearing 
.in their hands their intended offerings, varying in value 
according to the quality of the person, and their feel- 
ings of devotion : these too are singing as they pass 
forward, and waving their coloured ensigns. A luge 
crowd presses on all sides, and as the pilgrim groups 
come nearer and nearer to the object of their pilgrim- 
age, some fall on their knees and call on the Virgin 
Mother, and some in joy, and others in grief, perform 
strange actions, divesting themselves occasionally of 
their own garments to put on sackcloth for their sins, 
and beating their breasts or their shoulders, perform 
voluntary penance. The priests within the church 
then meet the coming visitors, receiving them with 
instrumental music and vocal melody, whilst the 
church bells are merrily ringing. Entered within, and 
approaching the sacred precincts, again the devotees 
cast themselves on the ground, heartily saluting the 
Virgin, and this some do with so much ardour as to 
move many who witness them (so says a traveller of 
former days) even to tears. 

At last the shrine is reached, the chamber itself, all 
resplendentlyilluminated, and there, as the aforesaid tra- 
veller observes, tne visitors contemplate the cfligy of the 
Madonna with such piety and such tears, with such sighs 
and such humility, as was quite wonderful to behold, 
and many become so fixed in contemplation of the placci 
and the actions which the Virgin has performed, that 
if they were not literally pushed out by others who 
are waiting behind, they would never leave at all. 
Many of the devotees present some gift at the altar, 
and tliose who bear precious tilings consign them to 
proper deputies, who duly record the gift and the 
name of the giver in the books of the treasury. By 
these means untold treasures had accumulated at 
Loreto, the image of tlic Madonna itself was literally 
a blaze of gems ; these treasures, however, were very 
differently appropriated during the French possession 
of Italy, and the year 1797 is a deplorable remem- 
brance for the temple at Loreto ; in that year, ** our 
Lady” being taken on a visit to Paris. The image 
was, however, restored to the Pope, in 1801, and 
shortly afterwards, readonied with jewels and encircled 
with a royal crown, after a triumphant entry into 
Loreto, it resumed its place in the sanctuary. Since 
that period new treasures have been pouring in to 
such an extent, that upwards of seventy cases full of 
various offerings arc at present in the treasury. The 
image of the Madonna is again radiant with jewels— 
a robe of crimson velvet worked and fringed with gold, 
the gift of a convent of Ursuline nuns, forms a gar- 
ment handsome enough for any lady’s ordinary use. 
The care of the late beloved Ferdinand of Spain, as is 
well known, provided the Madonna with an embroidered 
robe, worked, as report says, by his own royal hands. 

Let us enter the sanctuary. Behold some of the titles 
by which Komon Catholic devotion has eulogized it 
Domus Anrea — l)mm Sapieniw — Vae iwsignm devo^ 
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tioni^PropUium altmimi-^Cmtas refagii^Puteus 
aqmrum mrmtum^Tm'or dammm^Spea desperan^ 
iium^ Gloria Ilierosolgma — Tabermculum Federis — 
Saerarium JOivimtatis — and Sacra Santa Casa are 
amongst them, and others even more high-sounding 
might be quoted I The Sacra Santa Casa, however, 
consists of but one apartment, of about thirty-two feet 
in length, thirteen in breadth, and seventeen in 
lieight ; the walls are composed of stones of varied 
form, cemented together, the interstices showing a 
kind of mortar, which can be in places broken away, 
the sight of which reminded me of the little boxes 
prepared at the rclic-shops for its reception ; I was 
informed that the supply was never wanting, for the 
holes soon became replenished with cement and ready 
for the next concourse of pilgrims. A different result, 
however, appears in reference to any interference 
with the stones of the walls; two instances are re- 
corded of the danger of intermeddling with them. 
A Spanish bishop obtained permission of Pope 
Paul III. to remove one of the stones, of which he 
accordingly possessed himself, but not one day of 
peace or health could the bishop enjoy whilst he kept 
it, and at length becoming severely ill, he returned 
the stone to its place, and then immediately recovered. 
Now this is all. duly attested by a letter from the 
aforesaid bishop, preserved amongst the records of the 
Holy House. Tlie conduct of the other stone was still 
more surprising ; having been taken without thePope’s, 
or any other proper permission, it returned to Us place 
in the wall of its own accord. 

The continual burning of lamps and incense within 
the confined space has made the whole interior nearly 
black in colour, by which the objects which for- 1 
merly adorned the walls are almost entirely hid- { 
den, amongst which there were aneiently several 
frescoes. On the western wall is the opening for 
the window, through which, tradition reports, 
the Angel Gabriel entered ; a^vc it is an ancient 
wooden cross, after the Greek manner, witli a figure 
of the Saviour, and which are believed to Itave been 
brought with the House itself. There arc some 
niches in the walls, which have a wonderful interest, 
for in them were discovered some earthen vessels, 
forming, as it is stated, an undoubted part of the culi- 
nary apparatus of the house at Nazareth : of these 
precious relics there arc two cup-like vessels, which 
Avere broken and dcspoildfi of their covering of gold 
during the French invasion ; the Pope, hourever, has 
remounted and replaced them, but fortunately a small 
earthen cup was saved from the ravage, and though 
now covered with gold, is stated to be one of the ves- 
sels of Terra Cotta which served for the use of the 
Holy Family ; and these sacred relics a):c sometimes 
produced for veneration by the faithful. 

The House, as it will be remembered from the ac- 
count, was said to have been consecrated as a church at 
a very early period ; the original altar, we are informed, 
lias been xparvellously preserved, being found in the 
hotise after its translation. The ancient aliaris at present 
covered by the one now in nse, in which however there 


is an opening, through which the square stones of the 
original altar can be seen. The Prince of the Apostles 
is said to have consecrated the altar, and to have 
celebrated the Mass upon it himself. Upon the pre- 
sent sumptuously adorned altar is the image of the 
Virgin, “ Our Lady of Ijoreto and that Saint Luke 
may have the credit of having been* a sculptor, as well 
as a painter and physician, the workmanship of it is 
ascribed to him. The interior of the Virgin's house 
is plain and unadorned ; the exterior presents a striking 
contrast ! i 

Art has shown her wonders, and genius has called 
upon skill, to form a casket for such a jewel. The 
Santa Casa is encased in marble ! and prodigies still 
attend as if they were but common things in relation 
to it. The stones of the original building could not 
be united with other things less sacred, not even of 
marble, and perceiving this, the workmen desisted from 
the attempt, and the Holy House stands isolated, be- 
neath the gorgeous covering, which encloses, but does 
not defile it by contact. The external covering, 
designed by Bramante, consists of richly-sculptured 
marbles, presenting four sides, corresponding to the 
walls within. The materials having been prepared, the 
building was commenced in the time of Leo X., and 
finished about 1538. The eastern and western fronts 
present magnificent bases, each supporting four Corin- 
thian columns, and above the capitals is an ornamental 
frieze and balustrade-work, the compartments being 
all filled with sculptures. On the eastern side, the 
principal one, representing Ihe Annunciation by the 
Angel Gabriel, is by the celebrated Sansovino ; and 
according to the account of his biographer, Vasari, the | 
Angel is so lovely that he appears not made of marble, 
but a real celestial. ]u the smaller compartments are 
represented the visit of the Virgin to Saint Elizabeth, | 
and other scriptural subjects. The sides present jl 
a strange admixture of sacred and profane repre- . 
sentaiions, for whilst the prophets Jeremiah and Eze- : 
kiel utter their sublime predictions as to the Messiah, 
two females, typifying the Libyan and Delphic Sibyls, 
are figured also wUh prophecies ; the one bearing the 
inscription 

" AStemiis tempore Princeps, 
Beginec mundi gremio Hex membra reulinans 

the other 

''Virgine Matre satus 
Hie, Dcus castk nascetur Yirgine magnus.” 

The western part is adorned with sculptured com- 
partments, one of which represents the death scene of 
the Virgin, and tlic Apostles carrying her on a bier to 
burial, whilst several Angels arc hovering over the 
corpse. Another sculpture portrays the coming of 
the Santa Casa through the air to Loreto, and several 
of the attendant events, which are recorded in the 
history, and are all performing at the same time. In 
the niches arc figures of Moses and Balaam, with 
passages of prophecy ; and near them the Cumsean and 
Samian Sibyls, with their propheiiG offerings. The 
southern and northern sides are ol the some character 
of architecture and adornments, but, being longer in 
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extent, there are six Corinthian columns in each fa 9 adG. 
The compartments are all likewise filled up with his' 
torical 8culpturing;s, and the Prophets Isaiah, Daniel, 
Amos, Malachi, Zacharias, and King David, are 
strangely placed in company with an equal number of 
prophesying Sibyls, all of lliem bearing some oracular 
sentence. 

Whilst viewing the exterior, we observed numerous 
devotees making their way around it, on their knees, 
and a circle might be traced, in which the very stones 
have been worn away by this species of penance. 
There were amongst these votaries many peasants in 
their picturesque costume, and some young girls, who, 
having just partaken of their first communion, were 
dressed in white, wore veils on their heads, and a crown 
of white flowers. Amongst the numerous visitors to | 
the shrine, and who doubtless perform their knee- 
pilgrimages with great fervour, are those from the 
places which the Santa Casa first visited. Many of 
such are known to enter even the church on tlicir 
knees, kissing flic very pavement as they approach 
the sanctuary, and bitterly lamenting their loss, pray the 
Virgin to return to them, — “ RUortta, ntorna a noi, 
0 Maria! liitorna a IWsalla, 0 Maria! Maria! 
Maria ! ” “ What a grand testimony,** remarks a 

Catholic writer, “ do such terms and tender lamen- 
tations as these offer to this admirable sanctuary! ’* 
The pilgrims who visit Tjoreto arc highly favoured 
also, not only by all the benefits which the jilace itself 
with all its associations affords, but by the mhstautial 
advantages which the liberality of Popes lias annexed 
to a due reverence for it. There is the grant by the 
Pope Paul II. of seven years of indulgence to all flic 
faithful, who being contrite, confessed and conimuiii- 
cated, should visit the Holy House iu the grand 
1 festival of the Virgin’s Assumption; and on all the 
! Sundays in the year. Julius JI. with a more liberal 
I liand offers plenary indulgence for another feast-day ; 
i Leo X. for another ; Gregory XIII. for every day in 
I the holy week, for all the feasts of the Virgin herself, 
i and even for the octave or eighth day after them. 

I Clement VIII. kindly remembers strangers and pil- 
grims, and gives them the opportunity of gaining 
i indulgences every day in the >veek. Then Clement 
XI. not only ratifies the privileges so granted, but 
actually renders them applicable to houU in purgaton/. 
Benedict XIII. concedes forty days’ indulgence to all 
whom the rod of penitence shall touch, wliich consists 
of a very gentle tap on the shoulder ; and it is no 
wonder that so many should make the tour of the 
I sanctuary on their knees, for Clement VIII. has 
annexed an indulgence of seven years to the perform- 
ance. The very keepers of the Holy House have 
virtue imparted to them by Pius VII., who so lately 
as 1806 granted to them the faculty to bless the cru- 
cifixes, and medals for dying pilgrims, and foreigners; 
and if such devoted beings should touch the sacred 
I image of the Virgin, all the benefits of the indulgences 

( of Saint Brigida herself should be ibeirsl After 
such treasures and such inducements, can it be a 
i matter of surprise that the Holy House of our Lady 


of Loreto should be one of the wonders of the world ? 
not only to those who believe, but also to those who 
do not believe, in its facts or its offers ! But enough 
of description, for were we to enter into detsdls of the 
church itself, and of its varied riches, our sketch must 
swell' into a volume. Wc will not, therefore, even 
give a remmcj interesting though it would be, of the 
rich property and possessions which are again accu- 
mulating in the treasury ; but it would bq unjust on 
leaving Loreto to be altogether silent as to the evi- 
dence, or the facts on which its claims to the belief of 
an enlightened world repose, or the judgments which 
wise and pious men have formed of such things. Let 
Leandro Alherti^ who so gracefully described the fair 
land of Italy, say — so far at least as translation can 
convey his words — all that a devoted son of Loreto, a 
priest as well as historian, wished, when speaking of 
the Santa Casa. Thus he writes ; — 

“ My very powers fail me, when I remember that 
most sacred chamber, and all the wonderful events 
which have passed within it. I know not liow to 
express myself, so us to satisfy devout and curious 
readers, but yet I will write a little, and first I say, 
one ought to believe this to be the chamber where was I 
born the Queen of the earth, because iudepcndenily of j 
the authentic writings which tee read of it, and how it j 
was conveyed by angels, there h not a man so hard of \ 
heart, iior so wicked, who entering there, does not feel ; 
himself softened, and disjioscd within liimsclf to make 
his reverence to the Virgin, and humbly to pray her 
to be pleased to intercede for him, and obtain the 
remission of his sins from the Saviour ! And one feels 
in doing this, to he moved hg a certain spiritual influ- 
ence. And also to confirm this there arc the miracles 
there shown, and the favours granted to mortals U'lio 
have thus had recourse to the Mother of the Lord, and 
wliicli they continually do, as their writings credibly 
inform us, and the statues of gold, and silver, and wax, 
and lectures, and other similar things, which arc tliere 
continually brought through many ages. I should be 
too long, were I to describe the gi’cat miracles per- 
formed, and great favours granted, in this place, wliicb 
are such, that they woi^ld appear incredible to those 
who do not believe the Lord to attend to the petitions 
of his sweet Mother. And not only should I be long, 
but I want powers to do tl)is properly, so that I shall 
not proeeed further; praying that most amiable Mother 
to pardon me, if I liave not praised her as I ought, 
and as it is my duty to do.” 

Alberti wrote in 1550, and although Loreto since 
then may have lost some of its attractions, its cha- 
racter and claims remain 1 o the present lime unaltered. 

A mighty change was, however, in Alberti’s time, 
coming over the spirit of Christendom, and we will 
put in opposition to the views of which he is the 
representative, those of one of the children of the 
Beformation, as presenting quite anolhcr constmclion*, I 
i and the quaintness of the style may not dimmish the \\ 
\ interest of the ohservaiious, which I shah quote from u 
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the work entitled, “ A Briefc Inference upon Guic- 
ciardine’s Digression,” published in 1G29 ; at the 
conclusion of which the Author thus writes 

There remaincs yet one other thing, wheriu they 
of the Komanc Church have much prejudiced the 
sinceritie of Christian religion, and that i^iheirwiraelea, 
For, as they have beene too full of their canonicall 
Constitutions, and too free of their philosopliicall con-' 
elusions, wherewith their great tomes, and volumes, 
are loaden, like Cardinal Campegius's Sumpters, (with 
much trash, and little or no treasure,) so have they 
beene too lavish, and vulgar in their ]iy]ici'bolicaU 
miradcs. A great miracle, sure it is, (if it were true) 
that they should grow so thickc in the J’opisli aire 
territories, and thrive so little in this moist climate 
of ours. For if we have one in an age, it is but of a 
straw, and yet not worth a straw when wee Iiave it : 
a miracle, but of foolish fancie, and unsettled imagina- 
tion, such a one as the eye of conceit may daily see, 
if it looke upon broken clouds ; and the care of credu- 
lous fancie hourely heare, if it listen to the ring of 
bells. But, let them no longer scandalize the truth, 
nor thinke to cozen the world with iliis counterfeit 
kindc of coyne. Their golden legend, of leaden lies, 
is no more current. Men arc no longer babes, to take 
such counters for good payment, or so simple to be- 
leevc they sec a man in the moone. Let them, if they 
be wise, stamp us no more miracles of this mint, lest 
while they endevour to make men beleevc what theg 
see to be false, they be hardly trusted in what is true. 
I dare undertake, there be more of these juggling 
miracles to be seen in the countries of Poperic, than 
there have beene houres since Christ wrought his first 
miracle at Cana in Gallic: as appeareth by the 
crutches, armes, legs and other gam bolls hung up for 
shew thereof in all the churclics and chapells of Italie; 
some of which have beene so palpably forged, and so 
notoriously discovered, as all the liglcavcs in Italy 
and Spaifie arc not sullicicnt to cover their nakcdiicsse, 
whereof the modestcr sort are much ashamed, con- 
fessing tlicm to be pia mendacia, and the wiser sort 
laugh at them. Of this kind of stufTc Home itself is 
stuffed, more than any place else ; where for my part 
I bclecved very few, but oncly this; that it is a 
miracle God suffereth the pride and abomination of 
that See, so long unpunished. But of such miracles 
as this, the whole earth is full : All the workes of God, 
from, the great frame of theVorld to the most small 
and contemptible creatures, arc miracles of his power, 
the stay and upholding them in their first being arc 
miracles of his providence, the punishing of the wicked, 
and protecting his children, are miracles of his justice. 

“ Wliat should I speak of those great miracles of 
God?s infinite mercieF the sending of our Saviour into 
the world, his Incarnation, licsurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, and all other workes of his, as raising the dead, 
curing the diseased, restoring the lame, and blinde, 
to their limmes and sight, registred to us in the sacred 
chronicle of his holy word? These indeed were 
truly miracles such as all Chiptians arc bound to 
beleeve, and confesse.” « 


After such contrasted opinions, we will take leave 
of the Holy House of Loreto. The facts and the 
feelings connected with it arc perhaps best left, 
urithout other comment, to the reficction and judg- 
ment of the reader. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE.' 

Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life, it is 
meet that our English housewife be a woman of great 
modesty and temperance, as well inwardly as out- 
wardly : inwjirdly, as in her behaviour and carriage 
towards her husband, wherein she shall shun all vio- 
Icucc of rage, passion, and humour, coveting less to 
direct than to be directed ; appearing ever unto him 
pleasant, amiable, and delightful ; and though occasion 
of mishaps, or the mis-government of his will, may 
induce her contrary thoughts, yet virtuously to sup- 
press them, and with a mild sufferance rather to call 
him home from his error, than with the strength of 
anger to abate the least spark of his evil, calling into 
her mind, that evil and uncomely language is deformed, 
though uttered even to servants ; but most monstrous 
and ugly, when it appears before the presence of 
a husband: outwardly, as in her apparel and diet, 
both which she sliall proportion according to the 
competency of her husband’s estate and calling, 
making her circle rather strait than large : for it is 
a rule, if we extend to the uttermost, we take away 
increase; if we go a hair’s breadth beyond, we 
enter into consumption : but if we preserve any part, 
we build strong forts against the adversaries of for- 
tune, provided that such preservation be honest and 
consciouabic : for, as lavish prodigality is brutish, so 
miserable covetousness is hellish. Let, therefore, the 
housewife’s garments be comely and strong, made as 
well to preserve health as to adorn the person, alto- 
gether without toyish garnishes, or tlie gloss of light 
colours, and as far from tiic vanity of new and fantastic 
fashions, as near to the comely imitation of modest 
matrons. Let her diet be wholesome and cleanly, 
prepared at due hours, and cooked with care and dili- 
gence; let it be rather to satisfy nature, than her 
affections, and aptcr to kill hunger than revive new 
appetites ; let it proceed more from the provision of 
her own yard, than the furniture of the markets ; and 
let it be rather esteemed for the familiar acquaintance 
she hath without it, than for the straiigcucss and rarity 
it bringeth from other countries. 

To conclude, our English housewife must be of 
cliaste thoughts, stout courage, patient, untired, 
watchful, diligcfiS, witty, pleasant, constant in friend- 
ship, full of good neighbourhood, wise in discourse, 
but not frequent therein, sharp and quick of speech, 
but not bitter or talkative ; secret in her affairs, com- 
fortable in her counsels, and generally skilful in the 
orthy knowledges whicli do belong to her vocation. 

(1) From "The English House- Wife, containing the inward and 
outward Virtues wliicli ought to be in ^Complete Woman.*’— Ninth 
edition, 1683. By Oervase Markham. 
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LEWIS ARUNDEL 

os, THE SAILSOAD OF LIFE. 

BT THB AXITHOIl OP " PRANK PAIRLEail.*' 

CHAPTER LV. 

CONTAINS MUCH PLOTTING AND COUNTESPLOTTING. 

It was the evening of the Tuesday in Epsom week, 
the day before the Derby. Lord Bellcfield, though 
outwardly calm, was inwardly a prey to the most 
painful mental excitement. His Lordship had met 
with a continued run of ill-fortune latterly, everything 
he had attempted had turned out badly ; if he betted 
on a race, the horse he backed invariably lost ; if he 
! played, cards and dice equally declared against him ; 

! he had lavished hundreds in presents to a new opera 
dancer, and at the moment in which he deemed his 
1 suit successful, she had eloped with a younger, richer, 

. and handsomer man ; his tradesmen began to mistrust 
! him, and to dun him unpleasantly ; several of his 
I intimates to whom he owed money, grew cool, and 
' eyed him suspiciously ; his extravagance had reached 
his father’s ears, and Lord Asliford had not only 
. ventured to remonstrate with him, but apparently 
bent on adding insult to injury, had cited the example 
of his younger brother, Charles Leicester, (whom 
; from his heart he despised,) and held him up as a 
, pattern for his imitation, while Lord Bellefield was 
forced to bear this lecturing patiently ; for although 
; the estates were entailed, his father had been a care- 
ful man, and was possessed of a large personalty which 
I he could leave to whom he pleased. The only piece of 
I good luck, to set against all this ** monstrous quantity” 

! of vexation, was the admirable promise displayed by 
the Dodona Colt. Tliis exemplary quadruped, now 
! individualized by the name of Oracle,” appeared to 
i have been born with a metaphorical silver spoon in its 
delicate mouth, for from the moment in which its 
four black legs (suggestive of its future fl(;ctness, for 
black-legs arc invariably fast,) put their feet into this 
naughty world, everything had prospered with it. The 
breeder was astonished at it, the groom who watched 
over its infancy was delighted w'ith it, Turnbull, the 
trainer, was so impressed by its merits that he never 
could speak of it without a volley of the strongest 
oaths in his vocabulary, by which expletives he was 
accustomed (transposing a certain poetical dictum), 
to strengthen his praise of anything which was so for- 
tunate as to win his approval ; and by the united kind 
regards of all these worthies, this favourite of nature 
had grown in public opinion until it now held the 
proud position of first favourite for the i5crby. Lord 
Bellefield was by this time no new hand upon the 
turf; on the contrary, by dint of having been cheated, 
and associating with those who had cheated him, for 
several years, he had acquired, besides a sort of pre- 
scriptive diploma to do as he had been done, a con- 
siderable insight into the mysteries of the training 
stable, as well as the betting ring— he was therefore 
habitually cautious ; but, in the present instance, all 

(l) Continued from p. 118, 
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his acquired knowledge and natural acuteness coinci- 
ded with the opinions of his underlings, to prove to 
him that in the Dodona Colt he had, indeed, drawn a 
rare prize ; and that if he could but ensure that which 
our sanguine country is populariy supposed to expect, 
viz. that “ every man should do his duty,” his horse, 
and none other, must be winner of the Derby. Ac- 
cordingly all the powers of his intellect (which, 
although, not enlarged, was subtile and acute), were 
now directed to two points ; viz. first to take all pre- 
cautions to ensure that his horse should be fairly 
dealt by ; and secondly, to make such a book on the 
event, as might retrieve his bankrupt fortunes. This 
last feat he had succeeded in accomplishing even 
beyond his utmost wishes; and accustomed as he 
was to hazard large sums upon the cast of a die, he 
began to grow alarmed at the magnitude of the stake 
for which he was about to contend. 

Having dined in Town at his club, he returned to 

his luxurious bachelor menage in Street, and, 

desiring that he might not be disturbed, drew out 
his betting book, examined it carefully, went through 
tlie calculations again and again, referred to the latest 
odds, — ^and tljcn closing it with a sigh, muttered — 
“ Yes, they arc all safe men, men who will pay to the 
Jiour, and if Oracle runs true, this cursed load of 
debt will be wiped ofl* and — I shall be rich enough 
to begin afresh and contract a new one! — if! aye 
there’s the rub, — ^if 1 ” He strode up and down the 
room. “ I am wretchedly nervous to-night,” he ex- 
claimed, ringing tlic bell “ bring brandy,” he 
continued, as the servant appeared; tlicn filling a wine- 
glass, he drank it off as if it had been water — “leave 
it ” — he said ; then resuming his walk, added, — “ It 
must go right — tliere is not a horse that can come 
near him ; Tartuffc was the only one that had a chance, 
and Turnbull swears he is safe to lose; he witnessed the 
private trial himself, and the colt . won by a head, 
carrying 5 lbs. extft weight, — that amusement cost 
me 50/., to bribe Austerlitz’s trainer to allow the 
trial to take place. — True, Turnbull may have lied, — 
and yet why should he ? he owes everything to me, — 
ihougli that has nothing to do with it, — ^gratitude, if 
there be such a quality, is simply prospective, — men 
arc grateful to those only from whom they expect 
favours. Well, even thus, Turnbull is bound to me 
hand and foot, besides 1 know he has backed the colt 
heavily himself : barring accidents then, against which 
no foresight can provide, and of which therefore it is 
useless to think, I stand safe to win.— And yet it is a 
frightful sum to hazard on the uncertainties of a horse- 
race. — If I should lose I must citlier blow out my 
brains like poor Mellerton, or quit the country, marry 
Annie Grant, and live abroad on her money till my 
father dies, and he’s as likely to last twenty years 
longer as I am. I scarcely know which alternative 
is preferable. What an infernal fool I’ve been to 
bring myself into such a scrape ; but when a man has 
such a run of ill-hick against him as I have been 
cursed with fojr the last year what is he to do P ** He 
paused— stretched himself wearily, and then glancing 
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at a gilt clock on the chimney-piece, muttered, — 

Twelve o'clock, 1 must be up early to-morrow, and 
keep a clear head — I'll smoke a cigar, and turn in.” 
At this moment the house-bell rang sharply, and Lord 
Bellefield started like a guilty thing. With an oath 
at this fresh proof of his nervousness, he filled and 
drank a second glass of brandy, then stood listening 
with a degree of eager anxiety, whicli, despite his 
efforts, he could not restrain. - Doors opened and shut, 
and at lengtli a servant appeared. 

” What is it P” exclaimed Lord Dcllelield, before 
the man could speak. 

"A person wishes particularly to see your lord- 
ship,” was the reply. 

“ Say I am engaged, and can see no one ; I thought 
I told you I would not be disturbed,” returned his 
master angrily ; “ stay,” he continued, ns a new idea 
struck him, “ what kind of person is it P” 

“ He desired me to inform your lordship that his 
name was Turnbull,” was the answer. 

With an oath at the man’s stupidity, Lord Bellefield 
desired him to admit the visitor instantly. 

“ Well, Turnbull,” he exclaimed eagerly, as the 
trainer entered ; " what is it, man ?” 

Thus adjured, Turubull, a tall stout-built fellow, 
with a clever but disagreeable expression of counte- 
nance, glanced carefully round the room to assure 
himself tiiat they ware alone, and then approacliiiig 
Lord Bellefield, began, “ Wliy yon see, iny lord, I 
thought I’d better lose no time, for there ain’t so 
many hours between now and to-rnorrow’s race, so I 
jumped on to my 'uck, cantered over to the rail, 
'ailed a 'Ansom’s cab, and 'ere I am.” 

” Nothing amiss, cli ? nothing wrong with the 
coltP” asked Lord Bellefield, with an affectation of 
indifference, though any one who had watched him 
closely might have seen that he turned very pale. 

” No, bless liiaeyes, he’s as right as a trivet, and 
as playful and impudent as — as # brick,” continued 
Mr. Tunibull, rather at a loss for u sufficiently 
eulogistic simile; ’'it was only this morning he 
took up little Bill the ’elper by tlic waistband of his 
indispentionables, and shuk him like a tarrier would 
a rat. It would have done your lordship's 'art good | 
to have seen him ; he'll conic out to-morrow us fresh 
as paint, bless his bones.” 

“ Well, then, what is i^J if Oracle is all right ?” 
returned his employer, greatly relieved. 

“ Why unfortunatc/y there’s somebody else as has 
got a 'j>rsc as is all right too, and I'm afraid we ain’t 
quite so sure of the race os we fancied we was,” 
was the dispiriting reply. 

“Why I thought you had satisfied yourself that 
there was not a horse that could run near him. You 
tell me he beat Tartuffc carrying 5 lbs extra weight.” 

“ Aye, so I believed ; but the sharpest of us is done 
sometimes. It’s a wicked cross-bred world to live 
in, and a man need be widc-awaker than — ^than one 
o’clock, to be down to all their moves.” So saying 
the discomfited trai^er nibbed his nose as if to 
brighten his wits, and continued, “ the truth is this. 


my lord — one of my grooms cum to me this 
morning, and said if 1 would stand a soveraign 
between him and one of his mates, he would tell me 
something as I ought to know. Well, seeing as this 
race is rather a peculiar one, and as any little mistake 
might turn out unpleasant — 

“What do you mean, sirP” interrupted Lord 
Bellefield, drawing himself up with a haughty 
gesture. 

“ Nothing, my lord, nothing,” replied Turnbull 
obsequiously, “ only as our colt stands first favourite, 
aud as we’ve made our calcilations to win, I thought 
the Californian farthing would not be thrown away. 
According/^ he brought up his mate, as he called him, 
which was the hidentical boy as first rode the colt, 
and he confessed that him and the boy that rode 
Tartuffc had met one day when they was out a 
exercising, and just for Ihcir own amusement they 
give 'em a three mile gallop. They run very near 
together, but Tartuffe beat our colt by above a length ; 
that he’d seen the trial afterwards, and that he knowed 
from the difference in Tartuffe’s running, that he was 
not rode fair, or was overweighted, or something. 
Well, my lord, this information bothered me, and 
made me feel suspicious that some move had been 
tried on which we was not up to, and while I was 
scheming how to cipher it out, the same boy cum again, 
and told me that the lad that rode Tartufle at the 
second trial was a keeping company along with his 
sister, and that he thought she might worm something 
out of him if she could be got to try. According/^ 
I sent for the gal, and between bribing, coaxing, and 
frightening her, persuaded her to undertake the job. 
She had some trouble with the young feller, but she 
is a sharp clever gid, aud she never left him till she 
dragged it out of him.” 

“ Drew what out of him ?” inteiTupted Lord Bellc- 
ficld, unable to restrain his impatience ; “ can’t you 
come to the point at once ? you'll distract me with 
your prosing.” 

“Well, the long and short of it is, as I see your 
lordship’s getting in a hurry, (and, indeed, there 
ain’t no time to be lost,) the long and short of it is, 
that they’ve bin and turned the tables upon us : while 
we put 5 lbs. extra weight on our horse, they shoved 
8 lbs. on theirs.” 

“Then Tartuffe ran within a head of tlie colt, 
carrying 3 lbs. extra,” exclaimed Lord Bellefield, 
“ and of course witliout that disadvantage would again 
have beaten him.” 

“ I think Oracle is a better horse now than he was 
at the time the trial cum off,” was the reply, “ but 
the race ain’t the safe thing I thought it. It 's rather 
a ticklisli chance to trust to, if your lordship 's got 
at all a heavy book upon the ewent.” 

As he made this uncomfortable acknowledgment, 
the trainer leered inquiringly with his cunning little 
I eyes at his employer. 

I Lord Bellefield did not immediately answer; but^ 
leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece, remained 
I buried in thought; his pale cheeks and the eager 
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quivering of Lis under Up, which fi'om time to time 
he unconsciously bit till the marks of his teeth re- 
mained in blood upon it, alone testifying the mental 
suffering he experienced. Ruin and disgrace were 
before .him. Nor was this all. The Due d*Austerlitz, 
a young foreigner who, bitten with Anglo-mania, had 
purchased a racing stud, and was the owner of 
Tartuffc, happened to be the individual before alluded 
to as Lord Bellefield's successful rival in the venial 
affections of the fascinating danseuae. He hated him, 
accordingly, with an intensity which would have 
secured him the approbation of the good-hater- 
loving Dr. Johnson. If anytliing, therefore, were 
wanting to render the intelligence he had just re- 
ceived doubly irritating to him, this fact supplied the 
deficiency. His lordship, however, possessed one 
element of greatness,— his spirit invariably rose with 
difficulties, and the greater the emergency the more 
cool and collected did he become. Having remained 
silent for some minutes, he observed, quietly, “ I 
suppose, Turnbull, you, being a slirewd clever fellow in 
your way, scarcely came here merely to tell me this. 
You are perfectly aware that, relying upon your in- 
formation and judgment, I have made a heavy book 
on this race, and can imagine that, however long my 
purse may be, I shall find it more agreeable to win 
than to lose. You have, therefore, 1 am sure, some 
expedient to propose. In fact, 1 read in your face 
that it is so.” 

The man smiled. 

“ Your lordship I always knew to have a sliarp eye 
for a good horse, or a pretty gal,” he said, ** but you 
must be wide awake if you can read a inzm’s thoughts 
'in his face: — it ain’t such an easy matter to say what is 
best to do ; if your lordship’s made rather too heavy 
a book on the race, 1 should recommend a little careful 
hedging to-morrow morning.” 

Lord Bcllcfield shook his head, — " Too late to make 
anything of it,” he replied, “that is, of course, I might 
save myself from any very heavy loss, but 1 must have 
money — a — in fact, I stood so fair to win largely by this 
race, that hedging will be quite a dernier ressort. But 
you have some better scheme than that to propose.” 

“ If your lordship is at a loss how to act it is not 
likely that any plan of mine will do the trick;” was 
the reply. 

Whether or not Turnbull wished to provoke his 
employer, certain it is his speech produced that effect, 
for with an oath Lord BcUefield exclaimed : — 

“ What is it you are aiming at ? if it be money you 
are standing out for, you have only to prevent Takuffc 
from starting, and name your own price.” 

“ Why you see it might be as well to let him start ; 
men have been transported for interfering with a race 
*orse to purwent his starting, but he need not win the 
Derby, for all that,” was the enigmatical reply. 

Lord Bellcdeld’s lip curled with a sardonic smile ; 
his knowledge of human nature had not then deceived 
him, Turnbull had some scheme in petto^ and was only 
waiting to secure the best market for it. 

“1 suppose 1,000/. will satisfy you,” he said; and 
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as the trainer bowed his gratitude, continued, “ You 
are certain your plan cannot fail ? what is it you pro- 
pose ?” 

“ Why, you sec, my lord, ’orses is like ’umau cree- 
turs ill many respecs,” replied Turnbull, “there’s 
some things as agrees with their stummicks, and some 
as disagrees with ’em ; the things that agrees with the 
hanimflJs makes ’em run faster, the things that dis- 
agrees makes them run slower, or if you give it ’em 
too strong they comes* to a stand still all together. 
Now, if so be as Tartuffo was to Lave a taste of a 
certain drug as 1 knows on, that ain’t veiy different 
from liopium, give to him afore he goes to sleep to- 
night, he’ll come to the stalling post all right, and run 
very rcspcctible, but if he beats our *orse I’ll engage 
to eat him saddle and all. 1 can’t speak fairer than 
that, I expect.” 

“ And who have you fixed upon to cxecuio this piece 
of delectable rascality?” inquired Lord Bellefield, 
unable to repress a sneer at the meanness of the vil- 
lainy by which, however, he W'as only too glad to 
proiit. 

“ It was not a very easy matter to pitch upon the 
right man,” rejoined the trainer; “but luckily 1 hap- 
pened to remember a party that seemed as if he’d been 
bom a purpose for the job, and who has been* so 
thoroughly cleaned out lately that he was not likely to 
be particular about trifles. 1 saw him before 1 left 
home, showed him which way his interest lay, put him 
up to my ideas on the subject, and 1 hope when 1 sees 
your lordship to-morrow morning I shall have some 
good news to tell you.” 

“ I’ll be with you early, before people are about,” 
returned Lord Bellcfleld; “it is important that I 
should know the result of this scheme as soon as 
possible ; the greatest caution must be observed lest 
the matter should transpire, and if anytliing comes 
out you of course must take it upon yourself. The 
man should go abroad for a time. And now I must try 
and get a couple 6f hours’ sleep, or my head will not be 
lit for io-morrow’s work. I breakfast at Epsom with 
a set of men; but I’ll be with you first. You’ve 
acted with your usual zeal and cleverness, Turnbull, 
i and I’ll take care that you shall have no reason to re- 
I pent your honesty to your employer ; only let us win 
to-morrow, and your fortune is made. Good night.” 

As he spoke he rang the bell, and with many 
servile acknowledgments of liis master’s promised 
liberality, the trainer departed. 

While this interview was taking place, a far dif- 
ferent scene had been enacting in the ^premises 
occupied by the racing stud of the Due d’Austcrlitz. 
As the clock over the stables chimed the Jiour after 
midnight, a light ladder was placed against the wall 
of one of the outer buildings, and a slightly-framed 
agile man ran up it, and drawing it cautiously after 
him, laid it in a place of security, where it would 
remain unnoticed till his return ; he then crept with 
noiseless cat-like steps over roofs, and along parapets, 
among rain-gntters and coping-stones a dan- 
gerous and uncertain footing, until he readied a 
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buildings nearly in the centre of the yard ; here he 
paused, and drawing from Ins pocket a short iron 
instrument, shaped ]^e a chisel at one end, he cau- 
tiously chipped away the mortar round one of the tiles 
which protected an angle of the roof, and, by removing 
the tile, exposed the ends of a row of slating. Quietly 
raising one of the slates, he, by means of the in- 
strument above alluded to, whieh is known to the 
initiated by the euphonious title of a "iemm 3 %” snapped 
the nails which retained it in«its place, and removed 
it. Having acted in a similar manner by two others, 
he produced a small cabinet-maker’s saw% and cutting 
through the battens, opened a space sulTicicntly wide 
to admit the passage of a man’s body. Eeplacing his 
tools, he crept through tlie apeilure thus elTccted, 
and letting himself down by his hands into the loft 
beneath, dropped noiselessly on to some trusses of 
hay, placed there for future consumption. Part of 
his task was now accomplished, for he was in the loft 
over the horse-box in whieh Tartuffc was reposing his 
graceful limbs before the coming struggle ; but the 
most difficult and hazardous portion of liis enter- 
prise remained yet to be accomplished. Crawling on 
his hands and knees, he reached one of the openings 
by which the hay was let down into the racks beneath, 
and cautiously peeping over, gazed into the interior of 
the stable itself, and noted the precautions taken to 
secure the safety of the racc-horse, and the difficulties 
which lay before him. The box in which the animal 
was placed was secured by a strong padlock, the key of 
which rested at that moment under the pillow of 
« Slangsby, the Due d’Austcrlitz’s trainer, while in the 
next box, half-lying, half-sitting on a truss of straw, 
dozed “Yorkshire Joe,” a broad-shouldered bow-legged 
lad some eighteen years of age, who had been a kind 
of equestrian valet to Tartuffc, during the whole 
“educational course” of that promising quadruped. 

These particulars the intelligent eye of the tenant 
of the hayloft took in at a glance, while his quick wit 
decided as rapidly the exact degree in whieh tlicy 
were calculated to tell for or against the object 
he sought to accomplish. The padlock was in his 
favour ; for as he did not intend to enter the horse-box 
by the door, it would serve to keep Joe out without 
interfering with his design ; but the presence of the 
stable-boy presented an insuperable obstacle to his 
further proceedings. This difficulty had, however, 
been foreseen and provided against. Stealing on tip- 
toe across the loft, he selected a long, stout straw, 

I and thrusting it through the key-hole of the door by 
which thei fodder was taken in, he suffered it to drop 
! on the outside. Scarcely had he done so, when a low 
cough announced the presence of some confederate, 

; and, satisfied that everting was in a right train, he 
noiselessly returned to his post of observation. In 
, another moment his quick ear caught the sound of a 
modest tap at the stable-door. Honest Joe’s senses 
not being equally on the alert, the knock had to be 
repeated more than once ere he became aware of it. 
As soon as he grew convinced that the sound was not 
the creation of his sleepng fancy, he rubbed his eyes, 


stretched himself, and drowsily inquired, “Who’s 
there P” 

“ It is I,— Mary and I want particularly to speak 
to you,” replied a woman’s voice. 

“Thy want must wait till morning, lass; for I’m 
not a-goaing to leave this place to-night for noihink, 
nor nobody; so gang thee whoam agin,” was the 
uucourtcous reply. 

“ No, but Joe, dear Joe, you must hear me to-night ; 
it is something very important indeed. You mmi 
hear me,” pleaded the temptress. 

“ 1 woan’t, 1 tell thee ; gang whoam !” returned 
Joe, gruffly. 

“ Well, if I’d thought you’d have been so unkind, 

I would not have stayed out of my warm bed, 
trapesing through Hepsom streets at this time o’night, 
whioh ain’t fit ^r a respecktiblc young woman to be 
out in, and coming all this way to put you up to 
something as may lose you your place, and worse, if 
you ain’t told of it. I didn’t expect sich iinkindness 
—and from you, too ; that 1 didn’t and liere a sound 
akin to a sob, apparently indicating that the speaker j 
was weeping, found its way to Joe’s cars, and going | 
tlicncc straight to his honest unsuspicious heart, | 
overcame his prudence and conquered liis resolution. 
Rising from his seat, he approached the door and 
listened : the sobs still continued. 

“ Mary, lass, wdiat ails tliec P” he said, “ I didn’t 
mean to anger thee, weneb ! but thee knoas 1 dare ; 
na leave t* horse ; bosoids t’ stable-dour be locked, and 
maistcr ’s got t’ key.” ! 

“And can’t you come to tlic window in the further 
stable, where we’ve talked many a time before?” 
suggested the syren. “It’s something about the 
horse I want to tell you, a dodge they’re going to try, 
to prevent his winning to-morrow. You don’t think ! 
I’d have come out at this time o’niglit for nothing, 
do you, stupey?” This intelligence cliased away 
Joe’s last lingering scruple, and muttering, — 

“About t’ horse ! — why did na tlice say so afore ?” 
he lit a hand-lantern at the lamp which hung from 
the ceiling, and, assuring himself by a glance that his | 
cliarge was in safety, quitted the stable by a side- 
door. 

In the meantime, the occupant of the loft bad not 
been idle. As soon as Joe became engrossed by the 
foregoing conversation, the sound of a fine saw at 
work might have been perceived by a more delicate 
organization than that of the sturdy groom ; and at I 
the moment in which be left the stable, two of the j 
bars of the rack were silently removed, and through i 
the opening thus effected, a man cautiously lowered 
himself, and, resting his feet for an instant on the 
manger, dropped lightly into the box occupied by 
Tartuffc. This feat was accomplished so quietly, that 
the horse which happened not to be lying down, 
but was standing, trying, through its muzzle, to 
nibble the straw of its bed, was scarcely startled, 
merely raising its head, and staring at its unexpected 
visitant. This individual now produced from his 
mysterious pocket a handful of oats, and holding them 
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out, allowed Tartuffe to smell and nibble at them; 
while the animal was thus engaged, he removed the 
muzzle, worn for the purpose of preventing it from 
eating its litter, or otherwise gaining access to any 
food of which the trainer might disapprove. His 
next proceeding was to draw out that ingenious in- 
strument of torture yclept a twitch, which, for tlic 
benefit of those of our lady readers who do not happen 
to be gifted with “ a stable mind,” or to have encou- 
raged sporting tendencies, wc may describe as a short, 
thick stick, or handle, about two feet long, terminated 
by a loop of stout whipcord, or leather, into which 
the upper-lip, or, occasionally, the ear of the horse is 
inserted ; then, by twisting the stick, the loop can be 
tightened so as to produce any amount of agony the 
infiicter may desire: the philosophy of the matter 
I being, that the animal, finding his struggles exactly 
! double his pain, soon has sense enough to choose the 
! lesser of two evils, and therefore stands still while 
nasty things arc being foreed down his throat, and 
I other liberties taken with him, which, but for the 
application of the twitch, he would actively resent. 
In the present instance, while the unfortunate Tar- 
tufic was still chewing the oats by which his confidence 
' had been betrayed, the twitch was fixed on his nose, 
tightened, and the nauseating ball wliich was to im- 
pair his strength and flcctncss, and secure the victory 
to the Dodona Colt, and fortune to Lord Belle/lcld, 
was already in his mouth, ere he was aware that any 
i incivility was intended him. To give a horse a ball, 

I however, it is not only necessary to put it into its 
I - mouth, but to thrust it back as far as, if possible, the 
j entrance of the gullet, and tliis operation, even when 
jl performed in (he most skilful manner, is by no means 
i j easy to the operator, or agreeable to the patient. In 
jj this last particular, the victimized Tartuife appeared 
I to be entirely of our opinion ; the blood of bis noble 
ancestors stirred within him, and, tossing up his head 
indignantly, lie became practically aware of the full 
virtues of the twitch ; the pain, liowcvcr, only sensed 
to increase his rage, and he attempted to rear ; but 
his struggles were vain ; his tormentor still clung to 
him, tlie ball was thrust further back in the mouth, 
and in another moment the desired object would have 
been attained, when suddenly the loop of the twitch, 
unable to bear the strain upon it, snapped. The first 
use the racc-horse made of his freedom was to slinkc 
i his licad violently, and at the same time opening his 
I mouth, the stui>ifying ball dropped from it. 
j We must now return to our friend, Yorkshire Joe, 

I who, suspecting no evil, was engaged in interesting 
1 colloquy with the perfidious Mary; this seductive 
I young lady having contrived, with a degree of ingenuity 
I lyorthy a better cause, to prolong the interview by the 
following expedients. First, she assailed her admirer 
with coquettish reproaches for his unkindness and want 
of gallantry in refusing to speak to her; then she 
entered into a long account of how, and when, and 
where she had discovered the pretended design against 
Tartuffe, which she affirmed was to be put into execu- 
tion two hours from that time. 


*‘Eh! What! tie my hands behoind me, shove 
a gag into my mouth, and then and there lame 
t*horse afore my very eyes — dost thee say, lass ? I*d 
only like to see tlie man, or men cither, tliat could do 
it!” exclaimed* Joe, doubling his list indignantly; 
”and thee heard this in the tap-room of the Chequers, 

dost thee say ? What was that noise ?” 

“ Nothing. I dropped one of my pattens, that was 
all,” returned the girl, stooiiiiig, as if to pick it up, 
though she was not sorry for an excuse to hide her 
agitation, for her quick ear had detected the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs trampling on straw, and she knew that 
her accomplice was at work. “ Why, you are tfuitc 
startlisli to-night, Joe !” she resumed, looking up at 
him, with a forced smile ; ” did you tliink it was a 
gliost ? — but its no wonder you’re nervous ; its hard 
lines for you, poor fellow, silling up at nights like 
this!—” 

“ There it is agen 1” interrrupted Joe ; “ by 

it’s in t’ horse’s box,” he continued, listening alten- 

tivcly. “ Them thieves can’t be come u’ ready, 

sure !” And heedless of Mary’s assurances that it 
was nothing, — and her entreaties to remain only one : 
moment longer, — the groom, now thorouglily excited, | 
leaped down from the window, and rushed back into ' 
j the stable. 

With the speed of thouglit, the girl sprang to the ' 
door, at which she had previously tapped, and, stoop- , 
ing her head to the key-hole, listened eagerly. The | 
first thing that met Iicr ear was a volley of abuse ' 
from Joe, accompanied by heavy blows struck against 
wood or iron ; then a noise, as of a door being burst 
open ; next, broken curses, dull muffled strokes, eja- 
culations of rage or pain, the sound of trampling feet, 
a crushing lieavy fall, and tlicn total silence ! | 

What liad happened ? Slic placed her eye to the 
key-hole, but could see nothing. She listened, — but I 
the throbbing of her own heart was tlic only thing slic 
could hear : for the first time, the fearful idea occurred j 
to her, that by her treacherous dealing she might liavc ; 
occasioned her lover’s death ; and, regardless of con- i 
sequences, she was about to start up and summon | 
assistance, when a man’s Inind was laid on her shoul- | 
der, and a grufl’ voice exclaiimjd : — I 

“ bo this is the way my grooms are tampered with 1 | 
— I was sure I heard talking going on ; — liold up your 
head, you jade, and let us sec wh.nt you’re like ; nay, 
it’s no use to struggle, — ^I’vc got you fast enougli, and ' 
sec who it is I will.” i 

So saying, Mr. Slangsby the trainer drew the girl 
towards him, and forcibly raising her licad, throw the 
light of a buU’s-cyc lantern full on her features. “ .1 la! 
little Mary Williams,” he continued, " and what 
brings you here, at this time of night, you artful 
husseyP” • 

“Oh ! Mr. Slangsby, pray open the door, sir; I — I’m 
afraid they’ve been and murdered poor Joe,” was the 
reply, and overcome by fear and remorse, the girl 
burst into tears — ^real ones, tliis lime. 

“ They, and who arc they, pray ? There’s some 
rascality going on here, I expect; it’s lucky I got up.** 
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As he spokCj Slangsby drew a key from his pcMskct, 
opened the door, and still retaining his grasp on the 
girrs wrist, entered. The first object which met their 
sight was Joe, by no means murdered, althongli he 
bore evidences of a severe struggle, in a black eye 
and bleeding knuckles. 

“ T*horse is all right, meister, but I wor only jest 
in time though ! " was his opening speech. 

I “ In time for what ? ” inquired Slangsby, eagerly. 

"In time to stop yon villian from pizoniii tlie 
blessed hanimal,** returned Joe, pointing to something 
which at first sight appeared to be a large bundle, 
but which proved on examination to be a human being 
most ingeniously tied hand and foot with haybands. 

"Who the deuce are you, fellow ?” asked the trainer, 
addressing the individual thus uncomfortably situated. 

" It ain’t o’ no use talking to he, for a can’t answer 
with a wisp o* straw stufled atween his jaws,” ob- 
served Joe sententiously. 

" Take it out, then, and untie his legs so that he 
can stand up and answer my questions.” 

"Better shut the dour fust then, meister, for lie’s a 
proper slippery customer, I can tell you,” returned the 
groom ; " he promised to gag me and tic my hands 
behind me, I do hear said, but he’s found two can 
play at that trick, — ^get up ye warmint,” he continued, 
applying a by no means gentle kick to the ribs of his 
prostrate captive,-—" and show your ugly mug.” 

The person thus uncomplimeutarily apostrophized 
rose slowly, and stood sullenly awaiting the trainer’s 
scrutiny. The latter holding tiie lantern, so that jts 
light fell upon the stranger’s features, recognised him 
immediately. 

" Mr. Beverley,” he said, in a tone more of con- 
temptuous pity than of anger, " is it you, sir ? I knew 
times had been getting very bad with you, but I did 
not think you had come to this.” 

The man’s lip quivered — the reproach touched him 
more than the most virulent abuse could have done. 
His had been we fear no very unusual fate, at all events 
he had only fallen one step lower than many who have 
followed the same career as he liad done : — well-born, 
rich, and with above average abilities, a taste for 
gambling and low company had caused him to sink 
lower and lower in the scale of society, till tiie depth 
of misery and degradation to which lie had been re- 
duced, and the extent of tie bribe oifered by Turnbull, 
had overcome his last feeling of honour or honesty, 
and ho had consented to become the agent of 
another’s villainy. Slangsby eyed him sternly for a 
moment, and then said, — 

" You know what you have laid yourself open to, I 
suppose P ” The other nodded in sign of assent. 

" I don’t wish to be hard upon you, sir,” the trainer 
continued, " so if you will speak out, and tell me aU, 
we may perhaps come to some better understanding : 
— what say youP” 

The other reflected a moment, and then replied in 
a low voice, " I will do as you wish, but not here.'* 

" Joe, you have distinguished yourself,” observed 
his master, putting his band into his pocket, "here is 


a ten-pound note for you. Do not mention this night’s 
work to anybody, and I will take care your wnges 
are raised. Now, sir,” he continued to Joe’s late 
adversary, "I am ready to talk to you— by the way, 
about the girl ; she was your accomplice, of course P” 

The stranger nodded. 

"Your sweetheart has deceived you, Joe,” added 
Slangsby ; "give her a good lecturing, and then lock 
her up for the night in the saddle room ; slie must 
not be at liberty till the race is over, upon any 
account.” 

Honest Joe scratched his head in deep perplexity — 
then a light dawned upon him, and he saw how Mary 
had beguiled him. Seizing her roughly by the wiist, 
he dragged her ofiT, exclaiming "Come along, thee 
cheating jade, couldst thee foind nothing better to 
do than to go and deceive a poor lad that loved thee, and 
try to get him into trouble ? If thee was but a man, 
I’d wollup thee till thou couldst not stand, and os it be, 
a little starving will do thee good, so cum along.” 

At the same moment, Slangsby and his companion 
quitted the stable, and adjourning to the trainer’s 
private apartments, held there a long and solemn 
conference; the result may be gathered from the 
following speeches — 

"And you feel sure Lord Bclleficld is aware of the 
whole thing? ” questioned Slangsby. 

" I’ve not a doubt of it,” was the reply. " Turn- | 
bull was too ready with the blunt to be mating on his 
own account, he has not got the money to do it. 

I am to have 200/. clear for this job, and my expenses 
paid to any part of the continent 1 may select.” 

" And we may trust you ? ” j 

" Wliy, of course you may, man ; by doing as you i 
propose I escape transportation, receive 200/. to : 
start afresh with, and get sent over to Paris out of j 
harm’s way free of expense.” | 

" And your conscience ? ” inquired Slangsby, with I 
a sarcastic smile. 

"Curse conscience,” was the angry reply; "I 
began life with as much honourable feeling as any | 
man, but the villainy of the world lias crushed it out ; 
of me. Life is a struggle, and each one must take ' 
care of liimself; while I had money I spent it liberally, 
and met my engagements honestly. Now I have i 
none, I get it as 1 can ; — I undertook to drug your • 
horse, because 1 was deeply in debt, all but starving, 
and Bcllcfield’s bribe offered me a chance. I failed 
through an accident, and fell into your power ; your 
proposal regains me the position, and I embrace it 
now as I did before. True, I deceive him : fancying 
your horse is poisoned he will double his bets, winch 
are very heavy already, and be ruined, as better men 
have been before liitii, but this only serves him right 
for his rascality, and — puts 200/. into my pocket. 

I have to thank you for your civility, Mr. Slangsby, 
and to wish you good morning.” He turned to go, 
then, pausing, said, | 

"You have used me well in this affair, and to show | 
you I am not all bad, I will give you a liint. Do not ! 
rely too much on the result of that trial ; Beliefield’s 
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colt was only recovering from the strangles then, and 
has since improved in speed and bottom, still Tartuffe 
can beat him if he is made the most of; everything 
therefore depends upon your jockey ; if he is careless, 
or over-confident, Oracle may have it yet — verhum saV* 
— so saving, he placed his hat on one side of his head, 
coolly ran his fingers through his hair, and departed. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

DESCRIBES THAT INDESCRriJABLB SCENE, “THE DERBY 
DAY.** 

“ Pair laughed the morn, and soft the zephyr 
played,** as Lord Bcllcfield, having held an interview 
with his trainer, which had served in great measure 
to set his mind at case, cantered back to tlie inn at 
Epsom, shaved the small portion of his chin which he 
saw fit to denude of hair, made an elaborate toilet in 
the best style of spoiling dandyism, and then lounged 
aown to breakfast, of which meal he had invited some 
dozen of his intimates to partake. Amongst the last 
comers was a tall, dark* whiskered man, who might 
be two or three years Lord Bcllefiehl’s senior. 
Pointing to a scat on his right hand, his entertainer 
began,— 

“ Well, Philips, how is it with you this morning? 
You’ve been wandering about as usual, picking up the 
latest new's, I suppose ? what say the prophets ?** 

“ There is nothing original hazarded, my lord,** 
was the reply ; “ Oracle is as much in favour as ever ; 
Phosphorus is looking up slightly, and the Tartuffc 
party are backing their horse to a high figure ; they 
seem to be in earnest, and mean to win if they can.** 

“ Aye, if they can,** returned Lord Belleficld, 
smiling ironically ; *' 1 confess, for my own part, I 
do not see that animal’s good points.’* 

“ He has wonderful power in the loins, and his 
deep girth gives plenty of room for the lungs to play ; 
no fear of ‘ bellows to mend ’ in that quarter,” was 
the reply. 

“ Very excellent points in a hunter or steeplechase 
horse, but misplaced in a racer, and by no means 
calculated to make up for a want of ilcetuess. 
Tartuffc, in my opinion, has not the true race-horsc 
stride, as Anstcrlitz will find to his cost, if he really 
It is laying money on him.” 

“ He may not cover so much ground in his stride 
as Oracle, but be is unusually quick in his gallop, 
and takes two strokes while another horse is taking 
one. Still black and yellow (Lord’s Bcllellcld’s 
colours) will give him the go-by, and that is all loe 
have to look to,” was the reply. 

In converse such as this, diversified by the inter- 
change of bets of more or less magnitude, the breakfast 
(if a meal consisting of every delicacy that could 
please the palate, or pamper the appetite, including 
meats, fish, &c. can be legitimately so called,) 
passed off. When liqueurs had been handed round. 
Lord Belieficld’s drag was annonneed, and the 
company dispersed, first to admire and criticise the 
turn-out, and then to dispose of themselves on and 
about it. The equipage was in perfect taste, and 


although not so showy as many others on which less 
care h^ been besfowed, or money expended, yet the 
drag, with its panels of the darkest possible cinnamon 
brown, picked out with a lighter shade of the same 
colour ; the four blood bays, faultless in symmetry ; 
the two outriders on horses so exactly matching those 
in harness, that any one unaccustomed to such matters 
might have been puzzled to conjecture ho^ the 
grooms could distinguish one from another; the 
harness perfectly free froni ornament of any kind, 
save black and yellow rosettes in the horses* heads ; 
the two grooms in dark well-fitting pepper-and-salt 
liveries, and irreproachable top-boots and leathers; 
the coronet on the doors, the cockades in the bats ; 
every trifle down to the gold-mounted whip-handle, 
excellent of its kind, and in harmonious keeping 
with the whole ; presented to the eye of a connoisseur 
a tout ensemble calculated to excite his highest admi- I 
ration. 

Seating himself firmly on his box, and, controlling 
his fiery horses with an easy confidence which proved v 
him a skilful whip. Lord Beilefield drove to the 
Downs, apparently impassable obstacles seeming to 
melt before him, as if by magic, (one of the surest 
tests of a good coachman,) and arrived on the course 
exactly at the “ correct ** moment. As he drew up 
to take his place by the ropes, a showy britska, drawn 
by four splendid greys, the jiostilions* bright green 
jackets and velvet cups blazing with gold, dashed in 
before him. The carriage contained two persons, — 
a singularly handsome young man, with a foreign cast 
of features, and a girl, with black, flashing eyes, and 
a brilliant complexion, dressed not only in, bat beyond 
the height of the fashion. These were the Due 
d’Austerlitz and Mademoiselle Ang^lique, the fasci- 
nating dansetise. 

As Lord Bcllcfield, with curling lip, passed them to 
take up his station further on, the Frenchman, catching 
his eye, nodded carelessly, and turning to his com- 
panion, said a few words in a low tone, and they both 
laughed. Had Lord Bcllcfield been living at a period 
when the state of society allow^cd the hand to act out 
the feelings of the heart, he would at that moment 
have sprung upon tlic Due d’Austerlitz, and seizing 
him by the throat, have held on remorselessly till life 
became extinct. As it was, he merely returned the 
nod by a bow, smiled and kissed the tips of his 
gloves to Angelique, and drove on ; so tliat, after all, 
civilization has its advantages. 

Having chosen his station, the bays were unliar- 
nessed, and led away, and a mounted groom ap- 
proached, leading his master’s hack. 

“ I am going down to the ring, and then to the 
Warren, to sec them saddle,” began Lord Bellefleld ; 

“ so I must leave you to take care of yourselves ; but 
any one disposed for luncheon will find something to 
that effect going on here after the race. If I am not 
back, Robson will take good care of you so saying, 
be gave an order to one of the servants, who remained 
with the drag, then, mounting his horse, cantered 
away. , 
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“He carries it off boldly cnougb, but they say if 
he loses the race he is a rained man/’ observed one 
of the friends he liad left behind him. 

“ Oh, Lord Ashford will clear him,” remarked 
another; “his grandfather was one of the leading 
counsel of the day, and the old boy feathered his nest 
well before he gave up his wig and gown. He was 
one of the old school of lawyers, and worked in the 
days when a barrister’s professional income was a 
great fact, whereas now it is a great fiction.” 

“ Come, Briefiess, no grumbling ; back Oracle for 
I a cool 500/., and then you may cut chambers till the 
I season’s over. But you are wrong about Bellcfield. 
i Lord Ashford lias paid his debts tlircc times, and has 
I taken au oath on the family Bible never to do so again; 
but I don't believe Bellefield ’s anything like hard-up. 
You know he won 30,000/. of poor Mellerton before 
he blew his brains out. Here’s Philips can tell us all 
about it ; eh, what do you say, man ?” 

“ Nothing,” was the cautious reply ; “ and I would 
not recommend you to let Bellefield find out exactly 
I all you’ve been mentioning, my dear Chaltcrby, I’ve 
I known him shoot a man for less ;” — and so saying, 

I Mr. Philips joined in the laugh he had raised against 
i the voluble Chatterby, and then swinging himself 
! down from the box, left them in order to take his 
, place in the betting ring. 

I Wc must now change the “ ventte'* to the Warren, 
j a small but picturesque spot of ground, encircled by a 
I wall, within which enclosure the horses for the Derby 
I and Oaks are saddled and mounted. Here jockics 
! and gentlemen, lords, blacklegs, trainer.s, and pick- 
I pockets, inix and jostle with one another indiscrimi- 
nately. Assuredly, Epsom, on the Derby day, in 
exclusive aristocratic England, is the only true Utopia, 
wherein those chimeras of French folly. Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, and Equality, exist and prosper. Let the 
reader imagine from twenty to five-and-twenty blood- 
horses, each led by its attendant groom, and followed 
by an anxious trainer, while the jockey who is to ride 
it, and on whose skill aud courage thousands are 
depending, carefully inspects the buckling of girths, 
i regulates the length of stirrup-leathers, and as far as 
human foresight will permit, provides against any 
accident which may embarrass him in the coming 
struggle. Then the horse- clothing is removed, and 
the shining coat and carcftllly platted mane of the 
race-horse are revealed to the eyes of the admiring 
spectators'; an attendant satellite at the same moment 
assists the jockey to divest himself of his great-coat, 
and he emerges from his chrysalis state in all the 
butterfly splendour of racing dandyism. Then the 
trainer, or the satellite before alluded to, “ gives him 
a leg up,” and with this slight assistance he vaults 
I lightly into the saddle, and becomes as it were incor- 
I porate with the animal he bestrides. Quietly gathering 
I up the reins, he presses his cap firmly on his head, 

I slants the point of his whip towards the right flank, 
exchanges a few last words with the trainer, and then 
walks his horse up and down till his competitors are 
all equally prepared. Dn this occasion the cynosure 


of every eye was the first favourite, “Oracle,” and when 
his clothing was removed, and one of the cleverest 
jockeys of the day seated gracefully on his back, he 
certainly did look, to quote the enthusiastic language 
of liis trainer, “ a reg’lur pictur,” the perfection of a 
race-horsc. Turnbull’s last words to the jockey were, — 

“Save him as much as you safely can till the 
distance, and if the pace has been anything like 
reasonable, it will be your own fault if the race is not 
your own.” 

A slight contraction of the eyelid proved that the 
advice was understood and appreciated, and man and 
horse passed on. 

“How is it Tartuffe docs not show?” inquired 
Lord Bellefield of Turnbull in a whisper ; “ the dose 
can’t have been given too strong, eh ? 

“ No fear of that, my Lord,” was the reply ; “ but 
they’ve probably discovered ere this, that there is a 
screw loose somewhere, and they will keep him out of 
sight as long as they can, lest other people should 
become as wise as they arc themselves.” 

As he spoke, the object of his remarks appeared ; 
his rider was already mounted, and the horse-clothing 
removed. — TartulTc was a complete contrast to his 
rival in appearance. The Dodona Colt was a bright 
bay with black mane, tail, and legs ; his head was 
small, almost to a fault, and shaped like that of a deer, 
his neck longer and more arched than is usually the 
case in thoroughbred horses ; while his graceful 
slender limbs seemed to embody tlic very ideal of 
swiftness. — Tartuffe was altogether a smaller and more 
compact animal, his colour a ricli, dark chestnut, his 
head larger in proportion, and so placed on as to give 
him the appearance of being slightly cwe-ncckcd, his 
forelegs were shorter, and the arm more muscular 
than those of his graceful rival; but the sloping sjiouldcr, 
the depth of the girth, the breadth and unusual mus- 
cular development of the loins and haunches, together 
with a quick, sj)ringy step, and a general compactness 
of form, afforded to the practised eye evidence of his 
possessing very uncommon powers both of speed and 
endurance. 

“ He looks fresh and lively enough,” remarked Lord 
Bellefield, after observing the horse narrowly. “What 
do you think about it?” 

“ It’s all right, my lord,” was Turnbull’s confident 
answer, “ things speaks for themselves, the 'orsc ain’t 
allowed to show till the last minute, and then he comes 
out with his jockey ready mounted. Now the logic of 
that dodge lies in a nutshell: finding the hanimal 
sleepy and out of sorts, they keeps him snug till the 
last minute, and then shows him with the jockey on 
him, when a touch with the spur, and a pull or two at 
his mouth with a sharp bit, makes him look olive again.” 
Approacliing his lips almost to his employer’s car, he 
continued, “ Do you see that patch of black grease on 
his nose? that’swherc the twitch has cut him. Beverley 
was obliged to twitch him to give him the ball, — so, 
now, your lordship may bet away without any fear of 
Tartuffe,” and, exchanging a significant glance, this 
well-matched pair parted. 
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*• AK ! Bellcfield, mon cher ! liow lovely your colt 
looks this morning — suppose he is to win ; for my- 
self 1 am preparing to be martyrized with a resignation 
the most toucliiug/’ and as ho spoke Armand Due 
; d’Austerlitz stroked his silky moustaches, and admired 
I his glossy boot, with an air of the most innocently 
graceful self-satisfaction possible. 

“ You don't really believe that which you say. Mon- 
sieur le Due,” replied Lord Belleficld, “ I never saw 
a horse in better racing condition than Tartuffc.” 

' “Ah! e'est uti hott petit checaly and I have betted, 
ah ! — bah 1 — I cannot tell you what sums of money upon 
him, more than half my estates in Languedoc : positively 
I shall have to go through what you call tlie Bench of 
I your Queen, if I lose.” 

I “ In that case it is useless for me to inquire whether 
i you are disposed to back Tartuffc against my bay colt,” 

' insinuated Lord BelleHeld. 

i “ No, not if yon have a fancy that way, mon cher 
amiy* replied Armand, smiling to show his white 
teeth, “what shall we say?— an even bet uf 3,000/. 
shall it be, or 5,000/.?” 

“ Eive is the more comfortable sum of the two,” 
returned Lord Belleficld, quickly. “ I always like to 
bet fives or tens ; it simplifies one's book amazingly, 
and I never had a taste for intricate arithmetic.” 

“ Comme it vans plairuy — say ten, if you like it 
better.” And as he spoke, Armand drew out a minia- 
ture betting-book, and a gold pencil-case, blazing with 
jewels. Lord Belleficld paused for a moment; — 

! certain as he believed himself to be of the race, it was 
a great temptation. But, on the other hand, if he 
I appeared too eager, might not suspicion attach to him 
' in the event of any clue being gaiued to the poisoning 
affair? This idea was so alarming to him, that 
prudence overcame avarice. 

“ I have, unfortunately, no estates in Languedoc,” 
he said, laughingly ; “ and thousands ai’c not so en- 
tirely a matter of indifference to me as to your Grace ; 
so we will book the bet at five.” 

The wager was accordingly so entered; and with 
. friendly smiles and courteous words upon their lips, 

! these two men parted, one liating the successful rival, 

I the other despising the detected swindler 1 Alas ! 

1 for the shams and deceptions of society ! pasteboard 
and tinsel arc more real than its hollow-hearted 
scemings. 

“ Now you sec your game,” were Slangsby's last 
w^ords to the jockey who was to ride Tartuffc. 
“ Moke running early in the race, so as to render the 
pace as severe as possible throughout, your horse 
will live to the end, and their’s won't ; but if he is 
not well blown before he gets to the distance, it will 
be a very close thing, and the length of his stride 
may beat you.” 

“ I 'm awake,” was the concise reply ; but Slangsby 
felt quite satisfied therewith. 

Racing may be very cruel, and it may lead to 
gambling, and various other immoralities major and 
minor ; and, being thus proved contrary to the precepts 
of Christianity, good people may be quite right in using 


their best efforts to discourage it. Nevertheless, it 
is a manly and exciting sport ; and although the evils 
to which we have alluded may (and, we fear, do) 
attend it, wc cannot see that the amusement in itself 
necessitates them ; on the contrary, we conceive that 
they are added to it by the proneness to evil inherent 
in human nature, rather than as the natural conse- 
quence of the sport itself. However this may be, a 
finer sight than the start for the Derby wc cannot 
easily imagine. Let the reader picture to himself 
some twenty three-ycar-old colls, their proud, expanded 
nostrils snulfing the wind, and their glossy coats 
glistening in the sunshine, ridden by the crack jockeys 
of England, and, therefore, of the world, drawn up in 
a line, preparatory to starting ;— let him reflect, in 
order fully to realize the earnest nature of the scene, 
that on the fact of which may prove the better horse, 
depend many thousands, — perhaps, in the aggregate, 
more than a million of pounds sterling that the 
ruin of hundreds may be involved in the event of the 
race ; that on the chances of that wdiirlwind course 
have been expended the anxious thought, the careful 
calculation of days, and weeks, and months ; that the 
weighing and reducing these calculations to a theoretic 
.system, by which some certainty may be attained, is 
the business of many men's lives, — and he will then 
have some faint idea of the deep, the overpowering 
interest that is excited by witnessing the start for the 
Derby. 

On the occasion which we arc describing two false 
starts occurred. Twice, as the word “ Go I” was pro- 
nounced by the stentorian lungs of the starter, did one 
queer-tempered animal choose pertinaciously to turn 
its tail where its head should have been ; and twice 
did the same “ voice of power” vociferate the com- 
mand, “ Come back I” and deep, if not loud, were the 
anathemas brecathed by those jockeys who, having 
manceuvered themselves into a good position, had 
contrived to “ get away” well. However, “ His an 
ill wind which blows good to nobody ;” and these de- 
lays, annoying as they were to most of the parties 
concerned, were as much in favour of Oracle, as they 
were prejudicial to the interests of those who had 
backed “ Tartuffc.” 

Oracle, amongst other gifts of fortune, chanced to 
be blessed with a most amiable and placid temper, 
while Tartuffe, not possessing so philosophical a turn 
of mind, was apt to get excited in a. crowd, and the 
first false start completely unsettling him, he availed 
himself of the second to bolt half-way to Tattcnhani’s 
comer before his rider could pull him in ; and even 
when that was accomplished he showed a decided 
preference for using his hind-legs only in progression, 
on Ills return to the starting-post, by his riotous and 
unmanageable conduct taking a great deal more out 
of himself than was by any means prudent. 

Once more, however, they are all in their places,— 
the word is again given, and they are off, — Tartuffe 
springing away with a bound like that of a lion, and 
hVl f ^slocating his rider's arms by a furious effort 
to “get his head.” As it so happened, that there 
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were two or three other “queer” tempered horses, 
who required careful handling, beside that of the Due 
d*Austerlitz, the pace at first was by no means so 
**‘good” as Slangsby had wished it to be; nor could 
the jockey, riding Tartufife, venture to improve it, for 
two reasons : in the first place, his horse was so 
excited that it required all his skill to prevent liis 
running away with him'; in the second, his former 
attempt to bolt had sufficed to puff him, and lie re- 
quired “ saving,” to enable him to regain wind. In the 
meantime Oracle was going sweetly and easily, keep- 
ing up with his liorses in what appeared scarcely be- 
yond a canter. When past the “ Corner,” however, 
Tartuffe had decidedly improved, and his rider, remem- 
bering his instructions, began to make play. As the 
pace increased, the “ first flight” became considerably 
more select, the “ tender-hearted” ones gradually drop- 
ping in the rear. 

Up to this point Phosphorus had been leading, 
followed by Advance, Whisker, The Lynx, Gossip, 
and Challenger; but down the next slope Tartuffe 
came up, passed the other horses, and after running 
neck to neck with Phosphorus for about a quarter of 
a mile, took tlie lead, and kept it by about half a 
length, Oracle lying well up on the near side. This 
order they preserved till near the distance, when 
Lynx and Challenger put on the steam to dispute the 
leadership wdih Tartuffe, who appeared by no means 
disposed to relinquish the post of honour, and the 
pace grew decidedly severe, — in spite of which, 
Oracle continued insensibly to creep up to the others. 

At the distance Lynx found it “ no go,” and fell 
back beaten ; Gossip taking his place, closely waited 
on by Phosphorus and Oracle ; a few strides more, in 
which Oracle improved his position, and then the final 
struggle begins, whips and spurs go to work in ear- 
nest — ^the pace is actually terrific —Gossip shuts up, 
Phosphorus retires from business, Oracle and Tartuffe 
run neck and neck, dust flies, handkerchiefs wave, the 
spectators shout, when, just at the critical moment, 
the Frenchman’s horse shoots forward, as if propelled 
by some invisible power, the favourite is beaten by 
rather more than a head, and Tartuffe is winner of the 
Derby. 

{To be continued.) 


SMEDLEY ON MORAL EVIDENCE.' 

It is the law of our probationary condition, that 
every state and pursuit of life has its trials and dangers. 
The prosecution of knowledge, of all conceivable ob- 
jects, might seem at first sight an exception to this 
rule. Its calmness, its single devotion to truth, its 
unworldliness, its elevation, might appear to except it 
from all terrestrial and sordid influences. The very 
life of the man of science might seem a perpetual ascent 
** Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth 

(1) ^'ATrestlfe 09 Monl Evidence: illustrated by numerous 
Examples both of general Principles and of speeifle Actions.*’ By 
Edward Arthur Smedley, M. A. late Chaplain of Trinity poUege. 
Cambridge; Dolghton. |iOn4on: Bell. Ib50. 


and a proportionate ascent from its contaminations 
and pollutions. But it is not so. The pulrsuit of 
science is purifying and ennobling : but it is the in- 
tellect that it purifies and ennobles, not the heart. 
Knowledge }ias its moral dangers as well as ignorance; 
and the desire of knowledge was indeed that very temp- 
tation which overthrew innocence, and tainted the moral 
constitution of human nature. While, therefore, the 
cultivation of abstract science is every way worthy of 
man, whose powers were formed to evolve it, and 
whose mind to enjoy it ; while its elevating power is 
unquestionable, and its dignity recognised by all ac- 
quainted with the very idea, still it is not a region 
impervious to temptations, as indeed no province of 
human activity or indolence can be. It may liave 
fewer than other walks of life; but it has peculiar 
dangers of its own, from which other positions arc 
free. 

The fatal error of walking by sight rather than by 
faith is common to all stations and pursuits. It is not 
only a result of human corruption, but the natural 
cousequeucc of the proximity of material objects, 
and the invisibility and absence of such as arc purely 
spiritual. From him who lies on the ground, a mole- 
hill will shut out a mountain ; but this error takes a 
more subtle form with the mere mathematician and 
man of demonstration. He docs not walk by it 
is true ; even sight is not warrant enough for Jiim ; lie 
lives in demomt ration. Mathematical truth is pure, 
incontrovertible truth ; in this, and by this, he lives ; 
but, while he imagines he is tlio faithful and favoured 
lover of truth, entire in liis atlachment, and sure of 
success in his suit, he is in danger of a grievous self- 
deception; because mathematical facts are attained 
I by a peculiar process, lie loo often rashly concludes 
that to all facts must be the same process of sub- 
stantiation applied. All propositions incapable of this 
kind of proof, he holds iucapublc of any proof what- 
ever ; and as the truth of the Christian religion cannot 
be thus evinced, he holds it at least improved, and, 
according to iiis temperament, is more or less scep- 
tical. 

This fatal result is not the fault of science, but of 
the individual who narrows his mind to a single view, 
which, shutting out those which arc more just and 
liberal, leads him to ignore or disbelieve their verj 
existence. Mathematical demonstration, to a rightly 
thinking mind, indicates the being and the soundness 
of moral. Many abstruse mathematical propositions 
have first taken the sliape of moral evidence. There 
was good reason to believe that the squares of the 
sides of a right-angled tnangle equalled those of the 
hypotheuuse, before that truth was demonstrated ma- 
thematically. The mathematician is led by a kind of 
moral evidence, to some truth which lie assumes ; and 
then, by analysis, he works back from his assumption 
to some axiom or proved truth, from which he syn- 
thetically proves liis discovery. If, d'hen, even the 
mathematician, on his own principles, must sometimes 
admit the law of moral evidence, how should wc de- 
spise, it in. other matters ? Indeed, this law is much 
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more influential than wc arc inclined to suppose. The 
attraction of the earth is not proved by mathematical 
demonstration. True it is that we ascertain mathe- 
matically the consistency of observable phenomena 
with that hypothesis ; and this is considered demon- 
strative, and is so. But the proof is wholly different 
from that whereby we discover tlie properties of 
geometrical figures, or deduce analytical conclusions. 
It is a purely moral proof. It amounts to this; — 
the hypothesis solves alL phenomena ; no other hypo- 
thesis has been advanced which could do so ; it 
therefore is entitled to our universal acceptance. 
Mathematical truth, also, if rightly regarded, ought 
to lead to a prepossession towards moral truth, or that 
kind of truth which is valuable in practice, though 
; not mathematically true. It is mathematically untrue 
; that a finite arc is equal to its chord ; but niathemati- 
I cal considerations show that the same proposition is 
practically true in innumerable cases, as the engineer 
. daily experiences. It is mathematically untrue that 
solar rays arc parallel : but the j)roposition is practi- 
cally true, as every optician is aware. \ct the habit 
of contemplating demonstralions strictly maihematical 
tempts the mind to disregard these legitimate results 
! of its speculations, and to be dissatisfied with an 
evidence which diffcr.s rather in kind than in cogency. 

Bishop Butler is the great ])hilosophcr of moral 
evidence. Ilis ma.stcrly work ])erfornis much more than 
it undertakes. It proves “ the analogy of religion to 
llie constitution and course of nature and the in- 
ference that both liavc the same Author is made more 
than obvious by liis reasoning; but, in the process, 
he lias exhibited tlie character and laws of that moral 
evidence on which religion is believed, and vrhich is of 
such constant use in the conduct of life, both with 
’ regard to temporal and eternal tilings. Mr. Smedley 
is an ardent admirer, and no unworth> disciple, of 
I that incomparable writer. The arguments employed 
, by Butler to j)rove j-cligion by analogy Mr. Smedley 
j employs to prove it directly, and by moral cogency. 

I It has always appeared to us that tlic terms “ moral 
ccidence” moral irulh,'* arc somewhat misapplied. 
Tlioy are popularly used of arguments and positions 
which have no manner of connexion with ethics. IVe 
' therefore subscribe to Mr. Smcdlcy’s distinction be- 
tween intellectual and moral tnith : — 

“ While the evidence of intellectual truth shows 
that things have been, are, or will be, the evidence of 
moral truth shows that they have been, are, will be, 
ought to be. Thus, not only arc we convinced that 
Queen Victoria is the sovereign of England ; that 
Napoleon Buonaparte died at St. Helena; that a vine, 
if it produces fruit next autumn, will bear grapes and 
not apples ; but also, that, if a man’s life is in danger, 
lie ought to adopt means of preservation.” 

We regret that Mr. Smedley has not adhered rigidly 
to this sound and useful distinction, but has occa- 
sionally employed the term ” moral evidence” for what 
is popularly so called, instead of his more accurate cx- 
i pression, ” intellectual.” But, in mentioning this, we 
i believe we are noticing the only blemish in his work, 


whicli is indeed a most admirable and clear investiga- 
tion of the nature both of moral and intellcctaal 
evidence, and of the sure connection by which they lead 
up to the proof of Christianity. 

Mr. Smedley briefly, but clearly, shows the moral 
evidence for man’s responsibility and a future judg- 
ment. In this process lie concisely, but convincingly, 
demolishes tlie falljicy of Paley, that man has no inhe- 
rent moral sense, and that there is no natural intima- 
tion of a Divine law ; a theory which vitiates thie whole 
substance of the thoughtful and interesting Moral 
Philosophy,” and occasionally leads its autlior into 
conclusions on morals which charity must hope he 
never adopted in practice. His “ expediency” theory 
is well treated by Mr. Smedley. 

Tim line taken by Mr. Smedley, after definitions 
and illustrations of moral evidence, is the application 
of the evidence to religion. The difficulties of the 
inquirer arc met by moral evidence : natural religion 
is first proved ; and, through the doctrine of a future 
judgment, way is made for the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. This being now admitted, the responsibility 
of the inquirer is then pursued at some length, and 
objectjoiis to this j)art of the evidence met. His 
priticipie is next examined, which is obedience to God. 
Hence tlm duty of man towards God, his neighbour, 
uud himself, is insisted on. Good and evil arc esti- 
mated in reference to the Divine will. The duty of 
regulating the instinctive moving principles, and 
kct'ping them in subordination, is then discussed, 
licvelation and Nature arc then compared, as evi- 
dencing and explaining each otlicr ; and the work ter- 
minates with reflections on the natural sinfulness of 
man — Lis condition since the fall — Christ’s mediation 
— the Holy Spirit — trust in God — and the future 
judgment. 

The work is, among its other recommendations, 
well suited 1o present times, when, in the heat and 
distraction of party argument, men arc losing sight of 
the essentials of practical truth, and tlm principles of 
Christian charily. Though argumentative, it is not 
polemical. Its spirit is calm and philosophical; and 
its aims are directed at objects manifestly of great and 
enduring importaucc. It is therefore a book at all 
times worthy of study, but never more so than at 
a period when the mind is excited by temporary 
causes, and requires to be called back to everlasting 
truths and quiet contemplations. The scc])tic may 
read it for liis direction, the Christian for his con- 
firmation, and both for interest and gratification. Mr. 
Smedley appears in it as a good disciple and preceptor 
in the highest and manliest school of Christian, moral, 
and intellectual philosophy ; and we wish liim every 
success of every kind in his valuable and useful 
labours. 

— ♦ — 

Indolence is a delightful but distressing state ; we 
must be doing something to be happy. Action is no 
less necessary than thought to the instinctive tenden- 
cies of the human frame.— 
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EEPLY TO HOOD’S '' RETBOSPBCTIYE 
REVIEW/* 

Br THETA. 

The lives of some young meny boys 
May be a round of tearless joys, 

Less ceasing than their top ; 

But mine was one ungrateful storm^ 

I head-boy of Sorrow's form, 

And there, ala^ I stop! 

The hearth bestow'd our only cricket. 

The eaves our bats ; we had no wicket, 
matches e’er came off. 

Some might have hoops and balls cnoo’— 

The only hoop 1 ever knew, 

Turned into hooping-cough ! 

I had no friends to bear me up, 

Except the lusty ** Todding-ro|jc," 

And then my back watf bare — 

*TwaB very well to share the cake, 

And thus a candid Mend to make— 

1 had no cake to share ! 

Perhaps when I first beheld '' Amo," 

Deep in my heart it seem'd to go, 

And all my frame seem’d loving ; 

But soon my love so weaken’d grew, 

*Twas all the jilted verb could do 
To keep my love from roving ! 

The swinging cane e’er bore the scents 
Of ** Hinds’ ” or else ** Kane’s Elements," 

The birch grew gaunt and yellow ; 

A willow-stick, a weeping one. 

Had spread its sobbing influence on 
The fate of every fellow ! 

And then to hear the old school-bell 
** Ring in," ’twas surely pleasure’s knell, 

A stop to all our joy. 

Are these the sports, then, of your schooler. 

To quake beneath the cruel ruler, 

That rules each little boy 1 

The only pleasant time I knew 
Was that which in the garden grew 
'Neath the large apple-tree. 

'Mid hopes and plans lust then we live, 

Our moods are but indicative 
Of what we soon shall be ! 

And though the lives of some young boys 
May be a round of tearless joys. 

Less ceasing tlian their top : 

Yet mine was one ungrateful storm, 

I was head-boy of Sorrow’s form. 

And there, alas, 1 stop ! 

— 

THE CAPTIVE OE PETERWAHDEIN : 

AN INCIDENT IN THE IIUNGABIAN WAE. 
Translated from the “ Bevne des Deux Mondes,^* 

Ten days after our arrival at Eszek, the Ban Jella- 
ehioh was desirous of conveying his troops by steam 
down the Danube, in order to direct them rapidly upon 
lUok, fifteen leagues below Eszek, but having learned 
that the Hungarians had raised some earth- works at 
Palanka on the left bank, and had mounted them 
with cannon, he resolved to carry them by landing a 
brigade at Bukin, a village on the left bank below 
Palanka, and sent me forward in order to reconnoitre 
the banks of the river between these two villages. 


I started from Eszek on the 10th of May, at night- 
fall, and oil the morrow, about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, reached the village of Opatovaez. It was there 
I was to meet some pioneers charged with conveying 
me in a boat to the opposite bank ; but these fellows 
had not yet arrived. After having waited for them 
a long time to no purpose, 1 obtained a boat from 
the principal man of the village, and taking three 
peasants as rowers, pushed out into the middle of the 
stream. The weather was frightful — ^the boat, forced 
upon one side by the wind, was filling with water, 
and threatened every instant to go to the bottom. At 
last I arrived in front of Bukin, and having found a 
place where the depth of the Danube allowed a 
steamer to approach near enough to the bank to land 
the troops, I leaped ashore, and repaired to a small 
windmill established on a boat near the bank of the 
river. 1 carried a musket in my hand. For fear of 
surprise, 1 cried out for the miller to come to me— he 
was a German, appeared to be well disposed, and gave 
me all needful information as to the state and direc- 
tion of the road by which the brigade must advance 
through the woods, in order to surprise Palanka. My 
three boatmen, not daring to approach the shore, 
wanted to stop, but the distance was too great to 
enable me to see whether there were any guns ranged 
along the bank of the river, or on a spot where some 
houses built along the shore still concealed me from 
observation : 1 forced them to row me until Die boat 
was but a short distance from the shore, — and then 
stood upright, fixing my attention upon the open 
square of the village. At this moment a Hungarian 
officer and fifteen men, armed with fusils, issued from 
behind a house ; 1 seized my gun, took aim at the 
officer, and exclaimed, — “ Hfilt there ! I wdll fire 
upon the first man of you that steps forward.” He 
stopped short, and cried out to my boatmen to laud. 

” liow off, row off, into the stream,” I commanded them, 
in a voice rendered menacing by peril. These cowards, 
apprehensive of a discharge, leaped out of the boat, 
and marched along the shore, one only excepted, who, 
to help me to escape, pushed the boat out into the | 
current. 1 then threw down my fusil, seized the oar, , 
and struck out for the middle of the river ; but the 
Hungarian soldiers, rushing into the water up to ! 
their waists, pointed their guns at me, and seized a 
rope which hung behind the boat, and dragged me to ; 
the shore. I trembled all over with rage. ”Fear , 
nothing,” said the officer to me ; ” we are not going to 
shoot you.” He then ordered their wagons to be got 
ready, and politely requested me to mount with Mm 
into the first ; he sat himself by my side, and placed 
my gun between his knees. Two paudours, whom he 
h^ ordered to load their guns, took their seats 
behind us ; the boatmen were put into the two otlicr 
vehicles, and we started forward at a gallop. 

The road followed the left bank of the Danube. 

1 closely observed the ground, ready to leap into the 
river, and escape by swimming, wherever the road ran 
close enough to the shore, hut everywhere on our 
right was a wide extent of meadows and marshes, and 
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the Hungarians might have recaptured and shot me 
before I could have reached the Danube. When vre 
passed through the conflagrated village of Putlak, I 
got down from the vehicle for a moment, with af- 
feetcd indifference, but one of the Fandours jumped 
out as quickly as myself. 1 saw that 1 must give up 
all hopes of escape, and chewed up all the papers which 
might have furnished the Hungarians with any infor* 
mation as to our plans. At midnight we arrived at 
Neusatz. Tlie officer who conducted me placed me 
in the hands of a captain of the regiment of Ferdinand 
D’Este (one of those which had betrayed their oath), 
and left me with the corps de garde. The soldiers, 
who still bore the imperial colours, had preserved that 
profound respect, and that attachment to their leaders, 
which are the inherent virtues of an Austrian soldier. 
They brought me some bread and fresh water, and 
with aflcctionate care, spread out a blanket upon a 
bench in order that I miglit repose more comfortably. 
One of them having begun to speak of the Emperor 
in an insulting manner, tlie others compelled him to be 
silent — their military education hud developed in their 
hearts a feeling of delicacy, with which I was greatly 
touched. 

At daybreak, as soon as a passage was opened by 
closing up the bridge of boats, which the Hungarians 
kept open during the night lest it should be destroyed 
by fire-rafts, the officer conducted me into the fortress 
of Peterwardcin, before General Pcrczcl, the com- 
mandant. 1 entered, saluted him proudly, and 
communicated to him my name. Pcrczcl endeavoured 
to put on the air of a man of the Avorld, and said 
I with affected politeness — “ I shall ask you no ques- 
j tions about the oporalious of your army, I know 
I beforehand that you would give no reply to them ; for 
I the rest, we know very well wlierc the San now is, and 
await him with the utmost impatience. 1 may perhaps 
! be entitled to shoot you, but Ave arc not the set of 
uncivilized savages your army arc pleased to imagine. 
You will remain a prisoner here,” he continued, after 
the lapse of a moment. He then called an officer who 
conducted me into a casemate, or vaulted room, some 
eight feet broad and twenty long ; the descent into it 
I was by three steps, and it was lighted by a window on 
I a level with the ground, four feet broad and three 
I feet high, intended as an embrasure for a cannon, and 
I. defended by strong iron bars. It commanded a look- 
! out over the fosse and counterscarp. At noon the 
! provost charged with the care of the prisoners entered 
I the cell, followed by a soldier bearing something to 
; cat. The provost, who still wore the imperial uniform, 

I appeared to be about fifty; his hair was already white, 
but a glance full of fire flashed from his grey eyes. 
His manner was grave and melancholy. As soon as 
the soldier had left us, he sat down on my couch, and 
began to talk with me ; he told me how he had served 
forty years in a battalion of grenadiers ; he spoke of 
the emperor with respect ; and, as I thought, seemed 
anxious to obtain my confideuce ; but 1 watched him, 

I and held him in suspicion. At length he wished me 
j a good night, and took his leave. 

VOL. XIII. 


1 passed the whole afternoon in contriving a plan 
of escape. 1 examined the bars of the window, and 
having discovered a long piece of iron among a heap 
of old broken furniture thrown into the corner, 1 
hid it away — this iron was quite strong enough to 
enable me to spruig the lock, but I saw at once that 
1 must give up the attempt to escape through the door 
which opened into the interior of the fortress. 1 should 
liave been obliged, supposing this obstacle removed — to 
cross two lines of the fortifications, and the advanced 
posts of the Hungarians — the thing was impossible. 1 
endeavoured to bend the bars of the window, but they 
were too massive — nevertheless, I afterwards suc- 
ceeded in getting out two, ao that I was able to push 
my head between them. It was not from the inside of 
tbe casemate that I had any chance of escaping— by 
the door or by the window flight was alike impossible, 
and the walls too w'cre six feet thick. 

At noon on tlie following day, the 22d of May, the 
Provost entered the casemate as before ; he told me 
he had orders to allow me to take an hour's exercise. 
I tried to appear indifferent, but could scarcely con- 
ceal my delight — for 1 was now able to devise new 
methods of making my escape. The Provost took 
me to an esplanade planted with trees, surrounded 
with steep grassy slopes, which led up to the ram- 
parts. At the foot of the ramparts flowed the 
Danube ; I saw at once the possibility of eseape, by 
throwing myself into the river and swimming away ; 
but I resolved to wait some days to reflect maturdy 
upon my plan before 1 curried it into execution. The 
Provost began again to sjwak of the Emperor, of his 
own devotion to the Imperial cause — (he \i'as a 
Slavonian of Eszek,) but 1 stood on my guard, con- 
vinced that he had his oiders to play this part to 
w'orni himself into my confidence, and get out of me 
our plans and our strength. 1 had no longer a 
siiadow of doubt, when on the morrow, he said to me 
with an excitement which brought tears into his eyes, 
“ Captain, I have a heavy weight upon my mind, I 
cannot support this Hungarian tyranny. Is the 
Emperor then powerless ? How are we to deliver 
ourselves from this thraldom? Ah! Captain, if it 
could but be shortly.” Softly, patience, Kuss- 
maneck, (such was the name of the Provost,) 
patience, that will come in due time, I said to him 
with a smile, looking at him with a sarcastic air, 
that he might sec I was not to be the dupe of his 
fine sentiments of fidelity. “ How are we to obtain 
our deliverance ? ” he continued without being at all 
disconcerted; “ has the Ban then a powerful army ?” 
This last question confirmed me more strongly in 
my ill opinion of the man. 

Nevertheless, on the 21th, after having walked by | 
my side for some time in silence, Kussniaiieck said 
to me ; “ There are here several of us attached by 
heart, as well as by our oaths, wdiich we have never, 
violated, to the emperor. We are here in spite of 
ourselves.” He then stopped and looked into my 
face, as if hesitating fo speak, as though he wished to 
confide something to me, but was afraid to do so. 

N 
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The expression of his countcuaace was so sincere^ 
that it gave me confidence in him, and 1 ceased to 
reply to his words by a smile of incredulous doubt. 
** Two subaltern artillery officers,*’ he continued, 

a young Croat named Gerberich, the proprietor of 
the bridge of boats, and 1 myself, are ready to run all 
risks to reestablish the emperor’s authority witliiu the 
fortress.” — ^The Provost hesitated yet a moment, — 
”aiid so, to tell you the whole, we have at command. 
Captain, the means of writing to Colonel Mamula ; 
we can even get to him by creeping in a boat along 
the shore of the Danube by night. It is thus that 
Brauensteiu, the subaltern, was able to arrange signals 
with him, informing him when the Hungarians 
were getting ready for the attack. Prom one of 
the redoubts of the line of circuinvailation the 
house of Brauensteiu is visible. When the Hun- 
garians were proposing to attack the Colonel, the 
subaltern gave notice to him by placing a light in 
his window at night, and if in tiic daytime, by 
hanging out a black cloak against tiie white wail 
of the house. Captain,** continued Kussmancck, 
“ you arc our superior in rank, you must be our 
leader, we mast hazard cvcrytliing ; and the moment 
is propitious. At night there are but fifteen hundred 
men in the fortress, the rest of the garrison encamp 
at the * Tele du Pout,* in Neusatz, and it takes 
more tlian two hours to close the bridge of boats 
and reestablish the passage.” 1 recommended him 
to ascertain the exact number of the soldiers in the 
fortress, to inform Jiimseli of the strength of the 
guard charged with the care of the gates, to find out 
the days when the Honveds w'ere on duty, and 1 
arranged with him to let me speuk with the two 
subalterns at our usual hour of exercise. 

1 employed a part of the nigiit in considering by 
what means we could second a nocturnal attack by 
Colonel Mamula, and give entrance to his troops by 
seizing one of the gat.es of the fortress. An idea 
came into my Lead : Kussmancck had told me that 
he held prisoners in other casemates near iiiy own ; 
namely, eighty soldiers of Croatian and Slavonian 
regiments condemned to hard labour — some for ten 
years, others for fifteen or twenty, by the Impciial 
councils of war during the year that preceded the 
revolt. These convicts were all Croats or Slavonians, 
for the Hungarians had given their liberty to such of 
their nation as were found^among them, and liad 
incorporated them into their Honved regiments. 
These soldiers were all condemned for robbery with 
violence and assassination, or murder committed with- 
out premeditation. Kussmancck might strike their 
irons — tliey might give us their Jielp. The hope of 
liberty, the desire of vengeauce, and a feeling of 
national hatred, would convert these unbridled men, 
accusfonicd to Uie sight of bloodshed, into a troop 
ready to undertake anything, forced as they would be 
to perish, rather than stop short in their work when 
oucc the signal should be given them. 

The next day, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
Kussmaneck took me out, and conducted me near the 


ramparts. Brauensteiu and Eraue (the two subalterns) 
walked up and down, apparently as if unconcerned ; he 
made them a signal, and they followed us into a 
narrow path formed by some piles of wood arrayed as 
in a timber-yard. Brauensteiu was fair, pale, and 
apparently delicate. Kraue was broad in the shoulders, 
with a large head, heavy eyebrows, and a firm and 
steady expression. We agreed upon the way in 
which everything should be conducted. Kussmancck 
I during the night was to liberate ilio convicts, who 
were to be formed beforehand into four bodies of four- 
and-twciity each. The muskets of the guard who 
guarded the gate of the fortress ou the side next 
i Ifolgrade were ranged by night before the guard-house 
whilst the soldiers slept — a single sentinel had charge 
of them. To rush ui>on this sentinel, seize the 
thirty muskets, put to death the sleeping soldiers, 
and obtain possession of the gate — such M'as the 
measure with which we were to begin ; and as the 
captain, I was to be liic leader of this band. 
Kussmancck, with another four-and-twenty convicts, 

I was to seize upon three pieces of cannon which during 
the night remained loaded, and the match lighted 
upon the csj)lanadc ready in case of attack, and once 
master of these guns he was to draw up his troop 
against the rampart, turn the guns round, and hold 
himself ready to fire upon the Hungarians. Braiicn- 
sicin and Kraue charged themselves with the conduct 
of the other troops, and with them were to enter into 
the barracks and seize on the muskets of the slec'ping 
soldiers. While this was going on, Colonel Mamula, 
apprised by a discharge of musketry, was to push ou 
some Iwdies of cavalry full gallop for the gate which 
I held with iny men, and then throw himself into the 
fortress at the head of all his infantry. Without 
exaggerating our forces and our chances, and even 
supposing that part of the plan should fail, we should 
still be in a position to maintain the fight and keep 
open the Belgrade gate during half an hour, for our 
men would be forced to fight to the death rather than 
surrender to be afterwards massacred or shot. It 
was necessary to write to Colonel Mamula fo arrange 
with him his plan of attack and give him all the 
necessary details. Gerberich had himself proposed to 
carry to the Colonel the papers we should have 
I to send him ; he was the only one who now had it in 
his power to accept this dangerous mission. At 
a time wlieu the Hungarians had not as yet doubled 
their outposts, Brauenstein and Kraue had succeeded 
in gliding througli Die lines and eluding their vigi- 
lance ; but now, this seemed to be almost impossible. 
As to Gerberich, by pretending that lie liad some busi- 
ness between the fortress and the inner line of the 
outposts, he might obtain a permit to visit them, aud 
afterwards contrive to slip across tlic outposts into 
the open country ; — it was undoubtedly to risk his 
life, but this he was prepared to do. 

At last, when cvcrytliing was arranged, in order 
that 1 might not have to reproach myself with letting 
these men rush blindly upou their deaths, I told them 
plainly, tiiat if our enterprise should not succeed, ojc 
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if it should happen to be discovered, nothing could 
save us, and that we should be all of us infallibly shot. 
I then watched the expression of their countenances. 
Brauensteiu replied to me, calmly, “ Captain, we are 
not afraid of death r wlicther we aro shot in this 
place, or killed by musketry upon the field of battle 
like our comrades in the army, matters little, it is a 
soldier’s death. I wish to serve the emperor as I 
have sworn to do ; and, if it must be so, die for the 
emperor like a brave soldier; and may God enable me 
to do so!’’ he exclaimed, raising his hand with the 
utmost energy. 

These brave men were all married, and had each of 
them several children. “Well!” said I to them, to 
assure myself fur the last time of their firmness, 
“if everything should succeed, it is I who have every- 
thing to win. The emperor will give me the cross of 
Maria Theresa, and I am decided rather to risk 
everything tliaii die by inches in this casemate ; but 
as to yourselves, you will get no other reward than a 
medal of merit, or perhaps the grade of an officer. If 
we arc all shot, what is to become of your wdves and 
children?” “The emperor will take care of them,” 
replied Kussrnaneck. I then wrung their hands 
with warmth, and took my leave of them, and 
Kussmuucck recoiiducled me to iny casemate. 

I passed all the remainder of the day in writing to 
Colonel Mamula on a slip of fine jiaper, which when 
rolled up was not thicker than my little finger, and 
was but three inches iu length. I gave it lo 
Kussrnaneck to hand over to Gcrberich, and told 
him to charge him expressly not to conceal the pajicr 
in his boots or clothes, but to hold it crushed up iu 
I his hand, so that he might swallow it if he were 
arrested; but Brauensteiu, having learned during the 
evening that some change was to be made among the 
troops having charge of the posts, moved also, as I 
believe, by tlui noble desire of partaking in every 
I dangei-, desired to transmit these concluding j)ar- 
jj ticulars to Colonel Maniul.a. His handwriting \vas 
I large, he neglected to use thin paper, and iiot- 
wilhstandiiig my advice, he sulTered Gcrberich to 
put the two letters between the cloth and lining 
of his coat. 

Gerberieli had procured a permit signed by the 
commandant of the fortress, allowing him to go to one 
of his vineyards situated upon the circle of the 
Hungarian outposts. On the 27th, at noon, he left 
the fortress, and was to return the same evening with 
a reply from Colonel Mamula. I crouched down 
iu the opening of t he window, whence, by pressing 
my face against the bars, I coultl see the bridge 
which crossed the fosse in front of the Belgrade gate. 
It was by this gate that Gcrberich was to re-enter iu 
the evening. I was not without uneasiness, but not- 
withstanding ready for any event. It had just struck 
three o’clock; I heard steps in the corridor, the 
grounding of muskets fell on my ear, the door opened, 
Kuasmaneck appeared on the threshold; an officer 
and four soldiers pushed him by the shoulders into 
the middle of the casemate ; the officer stopped. 
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regarded me a long while with an expressiou of ill 
suppressed fury, then departed and left me alotie 
with Kuasmaneck. 

We were both oppressed by our feelings, and unable 
to speak to each other. It would have been unmanly 
to express regret ; Kussrnaneck paced up and dowu 
the casemate, his hands crossed behind his back. I 
sat down oil my bed, stunned by the ideas that 
crowded in upon iny brain. I felt most painfully 
excited, and iu order to overcome this, I said at 
length to Kussrnaneck, while trying to appear calm ; 
“Well, what is it they are going to do with us P” 
“ You know it well, Captain,” he calmly replied; “ we 
shall all be shot before the four-and-twenty hours have 
passed over us.” A few moments afterwards, and they 
came to fetch him and imprison him in another place. 
I passed the whole evening walking up and down the 
casemate, suppressing the beating of my heart, and 
trying to quiet myself by the refiection, that I was 
in tlie same situation as the officer who, mortally 
wounded in battle, knows that he has but a few hours 
to live. During these hours, 1 said to myself, he has 
to struggle with his sufferings, while I am still at this 
moment full of life and strength. Towards midnight, 
worn out with emotion, I stretched myself upou my 
pallet and fell into a profound sleep. 

On the morrow, the 28th of May, I awoke about seven 
in the morning. I felt myself full of vigour ; 1 went 
to the window ; the weather was superb. I concluded 
that all the population of the city would pour forth to 
see the execution, and I resolved to show these Hun- 
garians with what intrepidity the soldiers of the 
emperor could march to their deaths; incessantly 
repeating to myself, with a feeling of pride, “ I am a 
gentleman, and an officer of the emperor.” 

At nine, a Hungarian provost came iu search of 
me. Two soldiers marched in my rear. The street 
was full of people, I passed before these groups 
with a lofty front. 1 was conducted into the hall 
where the council was held : seven officers and a 
military auditor were scaled round a table : my eyes 
endeavoured to read on their countenances the feelings 
with which they were animated. One young officer 
turned away his head, as if his heart hud beforehand 
protested against the judgment; the others were serious 
and impassable, or wore an ironical smile upon their 
lips. The chief of the council asked me, while handii^ 
me the roll of pa})er taken upon Gcrberich, “ Is this 
your writing ? ” “ It is,” was my reply. He then 
put to me for form the usual questions prescribed by 
military law ; then the provost conducted me into 
aiwtlier hall. ^ly four companions were there. I went 
up to them and wrung their hands, w hile endeavouring 
to couceal from them my feelings. Kussrnaneck was 
calm : his features, worn by age, displayed nothing 
but indilTerence and resignation. Kraue was quiet, 
but his look had lost nothing of its audacity ; his lips 
smiled in disdain. Brauensteiu alone appeared to be 
powerfully affected ; he Avas youthful and handsome ; 
some big tears roiled down his checks ; he lifted up 
to me his large blue eyes, and said, “ I weep for my 
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wife and poor little children.” ** Courage ! courage ! 
Brauenstein : the emperor will take care of them/* I 
replied, in a tone wliich 1 still cndcuvoui-cd to keep 
firm, feeling his own emotion stealiug over me. 
Gcrbericli I deeply pitied : he was tlie youngest of 
the whole. Urged by his attachment for the imperial 
cause, he had come forward to share our dangers, and 
now he was about to die. There he stood, supported 
by the wall ; the anticipation of death caused his teeth 
to chatter, and his entire frame to tremble. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian officers had deliberated, 
and one of them crossed the hall, holding a paper in 
his hand. I had assisted several times at councils of 
war, and kncAV tliat this paper wjis the sentence of 
death, which he carried for signature to the com- 
mandant of the fortress. At the end of some minutes 
the provost placed me, as well as my companions, 
between a dozen soldiers, who were to recouduct us 
to prison while awaiting the execution. 1 walked the 
foremost. I heard the word ersekossen (to be shot) 
repeated around me. I saw upon a balcony a couple 
of men and a young woman : the young men raised 
their hats as 1 passed, and the young woman put forth 
her hand, in which she held a handkerchief, as if to 
give me encouragement. Doubtless they were some 
family attached to the imperial cause. 1 raised my 
head and smiled at them, as if to say that I would 
not flinch, but do it honour. I entered my casemate : 
the door, kept by two soldiers, romaiiujd open, and I saw 
afar, in the chamber whieii Kussmancek had occupied, 
his wife and daughter, who were uttering tlic, most dis- 
tressing groans — it seems to me that 1 can hear them 
still. “My father! my father!** cried the poor girl, 
with a loud voice, as if to call him to her : she raised 
coiivuLsivcly her arms above Jicr head, then, trembling 
and exhausted, supported herself by her forehead 
against the wall. 1 pitied them ; but at length their 
cries and wailings disturlicd me : they forced me to 
think upon my mother and her grief, and I felt that 1 
was becoming uiiinauncd. I bad ])re.scrve(J a ring 
upon wliicli a little diamond was mounted. I drew it 
from my finger, and wrote upon one of the panes, — 
“ Adieu ! dear parents. I am about to be sliot. I 
am tranquil aud resigned. 1 die full of faith and 
hope. Dear mother, my only grief is your own.** I 
then took off the riband iny cross, in order to 
place it over my heart when led to execution, and, 
sitting on my bed, I retraced in memory the ancient 
recollections of my family. 1 recalled every detail of 
the lieroic death of Lord Strafford, which 1 had never 
read without feeling myself moved to admiration. I 
tried to maintain a kindred firmness of soul. The 
illusions tliat 1 liad nourished iu my heart 1 was now 
cidled upon to abandon ; but at this supreme moment 
1 might still hope to acquire an increase of honour. 

Tl^ clock sounded the hours — two o’clock, three 
o’clock had passed — ^the execution was to have taken 
place within the four-and-twenty hours. A ray of 
hope shot into my heart ; but it entirely deprived me 
of calmness. I now became powerfully excited. All 
the rest of the day 1 walked rapidly up and down 


my casemate, seeking to wear down by fatigue my 
mental and bodily uneasiness. Exhausted at length, 

I flung myself upon my couch. Next morning, at 
nine o’clock, the Hungarian provost, followed by four 
soldiers, came in quest of me. 1 was calm and 
tranquil, and felt no further emotion when they said 
they were to conduct mo once more into the hall of 
council, where the Hungarian oilicers were together. 
At the orders of the leader, two old men were brought 
in, and the provost demanded of me which of them 
had offered me money. This they did for the following 
reason : the proprietor of the bridge of boats, named 
Bobek, a citizen of Pctcrwardcin, rich, and devoted to 
the emperor, being secretly informed, some days 
before, by Brauenstein, that an enterprise was pre- 
paring to restore the fortress into the hands of the 
emperor, had approached me while walking about 
under the custody of Xussmaiieck. He told me that 
if 1 had uccd of money, his fortune, amassed by the 
toll and construction of the bridge of boats over the 
Danube, was at the emperor’s service, and that he 
would advance me wdiatever money I might require. 

In consequence of iliis, I had mentioned in the papers 
taken on Gerborich that I had no need of money, 
with which an inhabitant of the city had offered to 
furnish me. The irritated Hungarians knew not upon 
whom to fix their suspicions. W’licn I told them that 
I had never set eyes on these old men, the chief of 
the council ordered them to fetch another of the 
townspeople ; but I then cxclaiimal, with a linn and 
resolute voice, “ It is of iio avail, since I will never 
point out the man who ollcrcd me that money.” I 
learned afterwards that Bobek, finding limy were iu 
search of tlie person who had offered money to tlio 
Austrian ofliccr, in order to carry out the plot, had 
believed tluit he was on the point of being discovered, 
and knowing that he would iiifallihly be shot, Imd 
been seized with violent cramps, and was a dead man 
the fidlowing morning Bobek, not knowing how the 
ofler lie made to me had become known to the llnn- 
gariaiiN, may well have imagined that the fear of death 
had wrung from me a confession of it, and that ilms 
I had bet rayed him. Tliis idea tormeuied me for a 
long time afterwards. 

i was rcconduclcd into my casemate. Two long 
days passsed away. At some moments I recovered 
my hopes ; but I repulsed from my he.art tlie struggles i 
which these liopes, wliich might prove to be deceptive, 
kept up with the gloomy resolution which sustained 
me. Hope seemed at instants to restore me to life, 
and then, a moment afterwards, slie gave me up again 
to death : I tlirust her angrily from me. 

On Thursday, the 31st of May, the provost told mo 
that the sentence of the council of war had been sent 
to Debreezin to the Hungarian ministry by General 
Paul Kiss, who had replaced Perezel in the command of 
the fortress. I estimated the number of days required 
by the courier to return from Debreezin. Knowing 
that the army of the Ban must be on its march, I 
invoked it with my whole soul, hoping that its approach 
might perhaps bring me some favourable chance, aud 
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even that when the reply from Debreczin should reach 
the city, they would not dare to execute the sentence 
while the Ban was in presence of the fortress. The 
time rolled away in these gloomy alternatives. At 
length, on the morning of the 12th of June^ the cannon 
began to thunder over my head and about the ram- 
pai-ts. The Hungarians did not cease firing during 
the whole day. In the evening a red glare lighted up 
all the counterscarp, and I imagined that the suburbs 
must be on fire. On the following day, in the after- 
noon, the cannon began to thunder again, but the 
firing ceased at the end of half an hour. Every day 1 
heard some discharges of artillery. I thus knew that 
the army of the Ban was before Neusatz, and invested 
the fortress on the left bank, and the courier sent to 
Debreezin could not effect his return. I recovered 
some of my hopes ; but us, towards the end of June, 
the cannon ceased its roar during several days, I j 
concluded that the Ban had retired. I afterwards 
found the Ban in fact had attacked the tetc du pont ” 
of the bridge wliich unites the city of Neusatz to the 
fortress of Pctcrwardeiii. The Hungarians opened 
upon Neusatz the fire of a hundred-and-twenty pieces 
of artillery, forecd the Iku to abandon the city, which 
was thus reduced to ashes. 

The 2d of July, as I paced slowly up and down 
my casemate, I saw a liuiigaviun ofiicer, a captain of 
artillery, crossing the threshold. lie stopped a moment 
to look me full in the face : 1 continued my walk ; 
w'hcn he seized the sentinel by the shoulder, and ex- 
claimed, ** Take care that dog docs not escape you, or 
you shall answer for it.** Then, as I passed before 
him, he shook his fist at me, with a visage inflamed 
with wrath, and said, “ Yes, yes, you base black and 
whitc^ hound : I must see to it that you arc shot.** 
1 imagined the sentence of death must have ariivcd 
from Debreezin. My strength suddenly left me; a 
piercing cramp convulsed my chest, and I was obliged 
to throw myself upon my pallet. One of the soldiers, 
alarmed at the cries of pain which my suflerings now 
and then wrung from me, told one of his comrades to 
go and seek a physician. The physician speedily 
arrived ; but, as lie approached me, and, agonised wdth 
pain, 1 called to him to request his help, the provost 
desired him to go out. Fury restored to me my 
strength : 1 rushed on the provost, to seize him by the 
throat and revenge myself ; the provost leaped out of 
the casemate, and the sentinel stojiped me with his 
musket. At the end of half-an-hour, the military phy- 
sician-in-cliief entered my casemate : he felt my pulse, 
and toward evening a soldier brought to me a bottle. 
1 drank its contents, and, feeling a grcait heat through 
my wliole body, I imagined that 1 had been poisoned. 
The commandant of the fortress, I thought, dares not 
have me shot, for fear of having to answer for my death, 
if some day the chances of war should force him to 
capitulate ; but now it will be supposed that 1 have 
been carried off by the cholera. The night appeared 
wearily long. The physiciau returned about eight 
o'clock. I had resolved to draw from him a statement 
(l) The imperial colours. . 


of my condition. “Doctor, doctor,** I said to him, 
“ I am poisoned : tell mo the truth.** “ No, no,** he 
cried, with a voice full of emotion; “never would I 
have consented to anything of the sort.’* lie took 
my hand ; some tears rolled down his cheeks : “No, 
never! ** he continued ; “I have a wife and children, 
and I fear the judgment of God.** 

I was weak, but tranquil. I prayed God to leave 
me my energy. I felt youth struggle with the malady 
within me, and I soon recovered my entire strength. 
I sat me down on the window, whence I could see 
the bridge by passing my head between the bars. In 
the morning the first beams of the sun penetrated 
obliquely into my casemate ; it was a great delight to 
me to warm myself in their bcneGcent glow, and to 
follow them to the moment when the day, as it rolled 
on, brought back the obscurity of my prison. Before 
my window, on the counterscarp, and on a dry part 
of the fosse, were encamped some poor families, whose 
houses ill the suburbs laid been burned down. These 
unhappy beings were without shelter, and almost 
without food : the cholera was decimating them ; and 
almost every day 1 saw some of them carried away in 
a blanket. I remember one child, about twelve years 
old ; 1 heard him crying out for several days together. 
His screams of agony resembled those of a wild beast. 
The malady contracted all his limbs : I saw him coil 
himself up and bury his head between his knees, then 
on a sudden throw himself at full length, violently 
jerkiug out his arms. A woman, doubtless his mother, 
hung over him, and sustained his head. One evening 
1 perceived that he moved no lunger, and I imagined 
that he must be dead. 

The 12th of July, during the night, I was awakened 
by the grounding of muskets on the pavement of the 
corridor; an officer followed by four soldiers entered 
my casemate, holding a lantern in his hand. I leaped 
from my bed, and raised myself before him ; he passed 
the lamp up to my face, then walked round the 
casemate, scrutinising the walls, and finally went 
away. 1 heard the clang of muskets in the neigh- 
bouring casemate, and supposed it was the inspecting 
officer engaged in making liis round. 

The time dragged slowly along ; every morning I 
wTote the day and the month on my window-pane 
with the little diamond of my ring. I strove to 
forget my situation, and my mind wandered freely 
among the green plains of Styria, or among the 
mountains of Switzerland. Some verses of an elegy 
by Titus Strozzi often came to my memory, and 1 
wrote them upon the pane : — 

Sed jam summa venit Tatis urgentibus hora 
Ah ! ncc arnica mihi, nec mihi mater adcst ; 

Altera iit ore legal properro suspiria vitas. 

Altera uti condat lumina et ossa Icgat. 

The remembrance of these verses delighted me— it 
was a consolation to me to read them over once again. 
Notwithstanding, I soon recovered all my strength ; 
I desired to live. The hope of some day avenging 
myself excited, sustained me. I passed almost the 
whole day crouched in the cutranco of the window ; 
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some persons often stopped to look at me. I then 
precipitately retired for fear of atiraotinp; the at- 
tention of the sentinel. One day ni'lien the sun was 
setting, a young woman passed along the bridge 
holding some flowers in her hand ; she stopped, and 
knowing probably that 1 was an officer of the em- 
peror, she pulled the flowers to pieces, and threw 
them towards the bars of my window. I wished I 
had been able to thank her for this token of sympathy, 
which gave me extreme comfort. Several times also, 
I observed a young priest upon the bridge : when 
he found himself alone, he stopped and saluted me. 

The 21st of July, the provost told me that Kraue 
had died in the casemate where he had been con H tied, 
and that he had desired to bid me adieu. The 27th, 
in the morning, he entered anew into niy cell. His 
countenance was bathed in ST^eat, his eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, he wiped with his handkcrcliief some 
drops of blood which stained his collar. “ Captain,” he 
said to me, “Kussmaneck, Prauenstcin, and Gerberich, 
have just been shot ; for yourself, you are to remain 
here a prisoner.” I would not fasten upon this 
hope. I feared lest I was reserved for execution in 
the afternoon or on the following day. It was not 
till the morrow, the 28th of July, on the evening when 
the provost told me the execution had taken place in 
consequence of the order received in Debreezin, 1 hat 
I comprehended that 1 was out of danger. The 
presence of the Ban before !Neusatz had delayed the 
arrival of the courier from Hebreezin, and when the 
sentence was sent to Georgey, in order to receive his 
sanction, the imperial army had everywhere advanced 
triumphantly into the heart of Hungary, under the 
command of General Haynau. Whether Georgey 
had been urged by compassion, or whether he feared 
for the future at a moment when the Hungarian cause 
appeared to be lost, he refused to sign the sentence 
which was to condemn an officer to death. 

My three companions all died courageously ; they 
felt themselves soldiers of the emperor. The years 
which they had passed in the army had given them that 
lofty pride of caste which they had never belied, and 
their heroic death was a final testunony of their 
devotion.^ 

At last, on the 23d of August, the provost came 
to announce that he had orders to conduct me to the 
Commandant of the fortress. We traversed the 
square, and I knew not lio^^lo admire sufficiently the 
blue sky, and the green trees upon the esplanade. 
The Coniuiandant paced pensively up and down his 
chamber; his face was pale and thin, and his coun- 
tenance wore an air of gloom. “ Tiie chances of w^ar 
have turned against us,” lie said; "the cause of 
Hungary is lost. The army of Georgey exists no 
longer. He has been forced to lay down his arms ; 
here is a letter which a messenger from him has just 
brought me. He urges me to give up ilie fortress, 
and on the demand of General Haynau, he requires 
me to restore you to liberty. You are free, hut remain 

(1) It thould be obeerved that the emperor took care of the 
luniUet of theie unhappy men. 


I in your casemate : my soldiers are exasperated — T 
I will not be responsible for their behaviour. ” I asked 
I him if anything had happened to the Ban, and if his 
I army had not fought some engagement since the end 
of May. He praised the braveiy of our leaders, and 
of our troops, and spoke of the battle of Hagyes, 
where the Hungarians had been conquerors, w'ith a 
modesty that surprised me. Then with an affectation 
of politeness, he returned me my watch, a seal ring, 
and 600 florins which had been taken from me when 1 
was made prisoner. "You had a handsome sabre,” he 
continued, " 1 regret that I am unable to return it to 
you ; but Major Bozo, to whom 1 gave it in charge, 
is at this present time at Komorn ; ^ accept this one 
in its place, — and he handed me one of liis own sabres. 
After a moment, he exclaimed with a sigh, " The 
Ereuch have abandoned us ; we liad fully relied on 
their assistance ! ” “ Had you then any secret 

promise P” I inquired. “ Not so,” he replied, “but 
was not the revolutionary attitude that France hud 
assumed towards Europe a token for us, a guarantee 
which sustained our hopes ?” He afterwards spoke 
tome at length, of Jsnszeg and Tapio-Bicske ; lie 
would not believe that at I apio-Bicske, the brigade 
Baslech had maintained the combat alone ; he praised 
the bravery of the Ottochaner^ who, at the battle of 
Isaszeg, had defended the forests : then, after a 
momeui’s silence, he said, “1 fully expect to be 
shot,” and he stopped before me as if to await my 
reply. 1 might Imve revenged myself, and played 
ofl' on liim an afiected pity, by confirming him in 
the idea lliat Ijc liad no mercy to ex])ect, but I was 
too happy to think of vengeance, and I told him I 
felt certain that the emperor would display his 
clemency. “ It is all over wit h us !” he resumed, “ it 
would be madness to defend this fortress, to keep 
up the war by ourselves. But I am no longer master 
of my troops; you Mill soon di^ciAcr what is the 
state of affairs.” He made me sii down. Some 
minutes afterwards Jiis aide-de-camp came to tell him 
tliat ten officers and subalterns convoked by his orders, 
and chosen from the battalions by llieir comrades, 
M'crc in readiness without. He ordered them to be 
adniitted, read to them the letter of Georgey, and 
proposed to them to surrender the fortress into the 
liands of the Im])(;rial troops. Up to that very 
moment, he had amused llic garrison, cut off from all 
intercourse with the rest of Iluugary, u ith the most 
delusive hopes : every day he had proclaimed to them 
fresh victories, and now these men looked upon 
themselves as betrayed. They began to speak wilii 
threatening voices, and to strike the floor witli tlieir 
sabres ; one of them in particular exclaimed like a 
madman — “ I am a Hungarian and a gentleman ; I 
will blow up the fortress rather than surrender.” 
General Paul Kiss remained calm and impassible. 
1 admired iiis firmness ; he threatened to have this 
officer shot, and having contrived to pacify the others, 
he insisted on their being silent. < He repeated to 

(2) After the capitulation of Komom, thU sabre was retained to 
me by Major Bozo. 
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them that, all was over ; Lut liis officers maintained Uiat 
this could hardly be ; and at. length they consented 
to choose among themselves an officer, a subaltern, 
and a soldier, and send them with a safe-conduct 
to Georgey to ascertain from his own lips if every- 
thing was indeed lost to the Hungarian cause. ‘*lf 
it be so,” said one of them in a loud voice, ” we shall 
know what we have next to do.” The general then dis- 
missed them. “You sec,” he said to me, “I am to 
be massacred by my own people, or shot by yours ! 
1 liave gained my diiTercnt promotions sword in hand. 
I am prepared for all events. The Hungm-ians,” 
he continued, smiling, “ arc not afraid to die.” 

On the following day at noon, I was to leave the 
fortress with the officer scut to Georgey, but General 
Kiss, fearing for me the vengeance of his soldiers, 
exasperated by 1 he defeat of their army, caused me to 
depart at four o’clock in the morning. The dawn of 
day lighted up the liorizon. At length I felt myself 
free. I turned hack a moment to cast one look upon 
Die fortress while thinking how many mortal sufferings 
had been enclosed wilhiu its walls. I pursued the 
road to Temeswar in order to rejoin the l?an. 1 
hoped yet to lake a share in some engagement, but 
I soon felt myself unable to stand the jolting of my 
vehicle, so much ivas J enfeebled by anxiety and bad 
nourishment. I therefore had’ myself rowed up the 
right bank of the Danube, and repaired to Colonel 
Mamula. He and all his officers embraced me affec- 
tionately : for a long time it Jmd been su{)poscd that 
I I w^as shot. During the entire d»iy 1 got them to 
I relate to me our glorious engagcme.iiis, as well as the 
sufferings of our army. These victories had been 
I very dearly purchased. !Maiiy of my eompimious 
j were dead, and many of our soldiers killed in daily 
encounters. The brave Captain Freiberg, who had 
been my companion during the whole campaign, had 
his liciul carried off by a cannon ball — Tascis liad his 
I face torn to pieces by a bursting shell, so that 1 no 
longer inquired, without hesitation, the news concern- 
i ing those who were dear to me. 
j Our officers told me how Gcrberich Iiad been taken. 

I —Having contrived to slip across tlic outposts, he 
then set off at a run to get to the line of circumvalla* 

I tion, but being pursued by the Hungarians, and 
seeing our soldiers lire upon those who pursued him, 
lie stood still a moment, frightened perhaps by the 
liissing of the balls. The Hungarians having seized 
him, led him back into the fortress— as 1 aflerw'ards 
ascertained— and found in his clothes the papers which 
be had there concealed. 

1 was loo weak to travel in the litllc carls of tlic 
peasantry, the sole means of transport whicii the war 
iiad spared. 1 set out for Scmlin in order to ascend 
' the Save by the steamer, that 1 might repair to Grutz. 
I met upon the road whole bands of women and girls 
in rags— they were Servian families from the Banat 
and the Bacs, Die mule members of which had cither 
been massacred or bad perished in battle. Tli^e 
women bad escaped to the woods, and bad lived there 
for several months on chestnuts and a little flour; and 
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now, worn out with misery and hunger, they de- 
scended the mountains, dragging after them their 
naked and almost dying children — and before them 
there was nothing but mouldering carcases and vil- 
lages reduced to ashes. This misery was not to be 
wondered at — ^thc Hungarian war has annihilated the 
southern population of the empire. After correct 
returns made by order of Government, in the spring 
of 1850, the number of widows in the militaiy dis- 
tricts of Croatia, Slavonia, the Bauat, and Transyl- 
vania, whose husbands have perished during the war, 
surj)asscs 11 ve-and -twenty thousand. 

At Semlin tli(;y brought to me three peasants 
arrested at Palonka two months before, accused of 
belonging to the band who look me j)risoner. My 
comrades, believing me dead, wished at first to have 
them shot, but afterwards, liojnng that I might be 
yet alive, and fearing for me reprisals on the fiart of 
the Hungarians, they Imd kept them closely shut up 
in prison. These poor devils were pale and haggard, 
one of them 1 recogiiise.d, but I was too hapjiy to 
desire revenge, besides, they Iiad done nothing worthy 
of death, the officer alone was to blame — I ordered 
them to be set at liberty. The poor fellows threw 
themselves at my feet and embraced my knees ; then 
lifting towards me their eyes full of tears, exclaimed 
with piercing voices — “ 0 sir, if you only knew all 
that we have suffered ! ” “ My friends,” 1 replied, “ I 
comprehend a little of it myself.” J gave them some 
money, and ordered that they should be taken and 
feasted at a neighbouring inn. 

The 15th of September I departed from Semlin in the 
steamer, and remounted the Save : at last 1 reached 
Gratz. For a long time it was supposed that 1 was 
dead; nevertheless, they had endeavoured to keep 
my mother in liopcs that she might still see me. Some 
days after my arrival, I found on my table the winflow- 
paues of my casemate— one of my friends, wdio after 
the surrender of Petcrwardcin Iiad visited the chamber 
wherein I Iiad been shut up, had caused them to be 
removed, and he now presented to me these memorials 
of iny evil days. 


[This paper, which gives so vivid but painful a 
picture of the recent war in Hungary, is written by 
an officer in the Austrian service. Our selection of it 
will not be supposed to involve any sympathy with 
the side espoused by the writer, although his gallantry 
and sufferings may well excite admiration and sym- 
pathy. The cause of Hungary may indeed seem lost. 
The band of patriots and generals w'Jiose exploits 
were so lately in every body’s mouth arc scattered to 
the four winds. Kossuth is a fugitive, Bern and 
Perczel are no more, and the aged Jiero Derabinski, it 
is said, is driven to support liimself by selling cigars 
in New Y'ork. Yet let us trust that better times are 
in store for the Hungarian people, and tliat the blood 
so lavishly poured forth in l)elialf of their liberties, may 
not sink forgotten and fruitless into the dost,— E d.] 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Wf. have licrc, from the pcneil of the late gifted 
but unfortunate B. R. Haydon, a vivid impersonation 
of tlie iintnortal lovers of Verona. It is perhaps liis 
most poetieal work, and represents the well-known 
balcony scene in Shakspearc’s play. 

LAVENGRO; A PHILOLOGIST’S DREAM.* 

Mr. Borrow’s writings show that he belongs to a 
class which is only not so narrow as that of the 
genuine poets, or creative geniuses. If he has not, 
with them, held converse with unveiled truth, he has» 
assuredly, with no dim eye, nor half-glance, looked 
upon facts ; and what he has seen, he tells with won- 
derful effect, whether he uses his own natural style, 
or adopts one that reminds the reader of “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,** or of “ Tom Jones,” both of them 
models of first-rate excellence in narrative English. 
At the same time, no man of experience in books and 
men can fail to observe, that had not the facts been 
seen and narrated by one of no mean poetic gifts, 
there had been no charm in these gipsy tales. It was 
something to write a story like “ Gil Bias,” but to 
be Gil Bias in this prosaic matter-of-fact age, when 
revolut.ious and counter-revolutions, railway-scrip, 
exhibitions of industry, and industrial co-operation, 
are in vogue, is vastly more ; and thus it comes to 
pass that we all read Mr. Burrow’s books ; and even 
if we quarrel w'ith him in cur hearts at every other 
page, we arc delighted with him, and do not readily 
lay him aside till we liavc reached the unwelcome 
Thus it was with his adventures in Spain, 
whilst engaged in the attempt to make the Bible 
known there; and with his anecdotes, s])cculations, 
&c. respecting the Zincali who figured so prominently 
in his other work ; and thus we confidently predict it 
must be with “ Lavengro.” 

This title, which has perplexed us for a tw^clve- 
month, signifies, it appeal's, in “ gentle Rommany,” the 
Gipsy tongue. Word-master, and was bestowed upon 
the autobiograplier, the “ Scholar,” by the “ Gipsy,” 
one Jasper Petulcngro, {horse-shoe master, or maker,) 

\ because of his readiness in learning that ** motlicr of 
languages.” The “ Priest,” the third character in tlie 
“ dream, or drama,” announced in the title, is one of 
whom the preface vci'y truly ^ays, that " neither the 
I Scholar nor the Gipsy would feel at all flattered by 
being confounded w'ith him ; ” for most certainly, if 
I the Church of Rome, in these days, can find cmploy- 
1 ment for such emissaries, either she is in her dotage, 

; and does not possess the consummate tact which used 
. to mark her appointments, or she is effete, and can- 
not produce better than he, or else she is demented, 

' and expects to regain her lost power in the world by 
means of the scum of English ale-houses, for only 
those could agents like this one persuade to return to 
the fold. This preface might easily betniy us into 

(l)“ Lavengro ; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest.” By George 
Borrow, author of The Bible In Spain,” and ** the Uipaica of 
Spain.” S vole. Murray, IS^. 


some warmth, answering to its own, but however 
tempting the themr, especially now, and albeit it seems 
to have been placed before us for the very purpose 
of tempting us, we shall eschew the discussion of it ; 
for in good truth, Mr. Borrow can do us a far better 
turn than plunge us into the worse than Irish bogs of 
Polemical Protestantism ; and wc read his book, not 
for what unnumbered divines could supply us with, 
extempore, in these days, but for what only himself 
can tell 

of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by Hood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes — *’ 

of wild adventure; of conflicts stubborn, both w'ith 
friends and foes ; his 

portance in his travel’s history,** 

wherein, if not “ antres vast, and deserts idle,*' and , 
all the grand concomitants of the story of the ** noble 
Moor,” arc beard of, we do bear of rude heaths, and | 
rustic streamlets, and dingles fur away from liumau i 
dwelling, and of that hugest “ desert *’ of all, Loudon, j 
Of these . ! 

It is his hint to speak ; *’ 

nor is there wanting a fair Desdemona, respecting 
whom it is most plain, at the end of the third volume, 
that as Othello said, could he say, 

" She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And 1 loved hbr, that she did pity me.’* 

And as it is for these things that wo read Mr. 
Borrow ’s writings, and from them to learn other 
aspects of this great world in which we live, than ; 
those which commonly present themselves to his 
readers, so w c shall, in this notice of his hist,** in- 
vite all who can to possess themselves of the book, 
and regale all w ho cannot, by giving a condensation 
of tlic narrative, with such extracts as w'ill amuse and 
interest those for whose monthly delectation wc cater, 
and exhibit the character of the work. But first wc 
must observe, that a threefold division of the story is 
very palpable, and very convenient for our purpose, 
too ; not coinciding, however, with the volumes, and ' 
not in the least connected with the three characters ' 
whose names appear on the title-page ; tlie first being 
the period of ” acquisition,** during which Lavengro 
picks up one language after anotlier, in ways mar- 
vellous enough to us who arc not masters of words, as 
he is, and with them (as will be seen) much other skill 
— the second, a period during whicli he vainly en- , 
dcavours to use his linguistic acquirements in tiie 
great mart of the world’s literature, London ; and the ‘ 
third one, during which lie wanders at will in the 
soutlicru and w’osteni counties of England, eventually 
becoming master of a travelling-tinker’s “ plant,” and 
practising llie healing art on kettles and tin-ware, with 
a little dilettante shoeing of quadrupeds, in which 
liberal, or, at least, free occupation, this autolnograpliy 
leaves the “ scholar,” just before the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, as we gather from his last | 
interview with the " Priest ;” a circumstance wdiich 
leads us to hope for the appearance, in due time, of ^ 
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other threCi or moro volumes, carrying on the philo- 1 speak of methods of teacliing languages, could be 


logists “ dream,” by the help of ” the Bible in Spain,” 
< to the time when the writer could look back on tiie 
wliole, and see that his way of life had been such 
as this. 

Laveugro was bom of right good parentage ; his 
father being one of those “best gentlemen,” a 
Cornish man, and what is more, a captain of militia ; 
and his mother a descendant of a French Protestant 
family, which with many others sought and found an 
asylum in England on the revocation of tlie edict of 
Nantes. He was the younger son, and as a matter of 
course his mother’s darling, wliilst the elder, though 
the especial favourite of his father, was the darling of 
all. His honoured birth-place, the name of which the 
autobiographer partly conceals, was East Dcrehain in 
Norfolk, a town wliich did and does still merit the 
designation which our author with allowable fondness 
I bestows upon it, “pretty Dercham.” His father’s 
. corps had their head-quarters here ; for, as our own 
I family traditions have informed us, the massive square 
I docker (or detached tower for the bells) of the parish 
I church was employed as a depot for prisoners during 
I the French war, whose condition and treatment was 
j not (liiTcrcut from that which Mr. Borrow has de- 
j scribed with a manly tone of indignation, as prevailing 
j in the larger depot at Norman Bridge. From the 
sketch he lias given of himself in contrast with one of 
his brother, the divergent partialities of the parents 
may be without difliculty justified ; the bold, open- 
hearted soldier naturally loved the handsome son, whose 
character was like unto his own; the mother, with 
her prescient afTcctioii, as instinctively built her hopes 
upon the musing, taciturn, wild-eyed boy, in whom an 
urgent word uttered by a stranger caused a paroxysm 
of tears. From the time of his birth, to the dis- 
banding of the militia after the peace, when bis father 
laid down his unused sword, and assumed the garb of 
1 the civilian, in the good city of Norwich, the boy and 
j his brother always followed, under tlieir motlicr’s care, 

I th.e movements of the fatlicr, who was now posted at 
Norman Bridge, now at Hythc in Kent, now at 
Edinburgh, and now in the wild region of Ireland ; 
and thus there was instilled into liis mind by the 
inevitable circumstances of his most impressible years, 
a love of roving adventure, out of which not merely 
such incidents as are recorded in this work, but 
more surely those of “the Bible in Spain,” came. 
His education during this period, as could not but 
liappcii, was of a rather desultory kind, for scarcely 
Lad he become used to the mechauism of a school, so 
: as to be able to dcirive from it whatever erudition the 
I nuistcr had the power, out of his own mind, or out of 
I books, to impart, than he was removed from it, and 
! was compelled to go through the same tedious process 
of preparing to l(!arn again in another school, and 
under the system of some other “ Dr. Hornbook.” 

Of idl this elementary lore, we will say no word 
but this ; w^c can liardly believe it possible that a 
second man in Great Britain, competent in the same 
way, if not to the same degree with Lavengro, to 


found who could say that he believes “ that no one 
ever yet got Lilly’s Latin Grammar by heart when 
young, who repented of the feat at a mature age.” 
For ourselves, we frankly confess that we ent ertaiii for 
his Fropria qua maribus^ and As in prasenii, a most 
unmitigated haired, and that we trust soon to be 
assured that the superior appliances of the present 
age have in every school, public and private, etitirely 
superseded the barbarous, unphilosopiiical, unpliilolo- 
gical jargon of the great pedagogue of the sixteenth 
century. 

Yet though his school-going was thus broken, and 
bis mind made the rcccplacle of such learned lumber 
as Lilly’s hexameters, the boy’s education went on. 

A Laveugro was one who could find wholesome food 
in that most unclassical vehicle for the liutiii tongue ; 
and the roving life of the soldier’s child supplied him 
with the choicest materials for mental development 
and furniture, and gave him abundant opportunities | 
and moans of cult ivating bodily hardihood, and manual 
skill, whereby all the possible evils of such a scliool- 
ing were obviated. In one place it. was a narrow 
escape from being poisoned by eating the berries of ; 
the bitter-sweet nightshade, or bryony, that enlarged 
his knowledge of facts ; in another place, the huge 
and grey old skulls, mouldering in a charncl-housc, , 
attributed by the ancient sexton to the Danes, who 
“ long ago came pirating into those parts,” set the 
musing child thinking upon the marvellous prowess of 
the Sea Kings ; and predisposed him for learning the 
old Danish dialect, and turning into English verse 
some of their bravest old ballads, in after times: 
a translation which aiTorded us, wc right w^cll re- 
member, especial gladness in our own school-boy 
days, being ranked by us, and worthily wx believe, with 
Percy's Beliques, and Robin Hood's Garland, Or it 
was tliat book of all books for such a boy as this, 
Robinson Crusoe \ to which he attributes the unlocking | 
of his faculties, and the stimulus which drove him 
fairly into the path of knowledge : or the sonorous 
voices of “ the dignified rector,” and “ dignified, and 
high-church clerk,” of “ pretty Dercham,” as they 
read responsively the mighty utterances of psalm aud 
litany ; the dimly-understood, or totally unintelligible 
words adding to the awe with which tlic strange child 
listened to what appeared to him “ portentous descrip- 
tions of the wondrous works of the Most lligli or, | 
it was the stern and heartless dealings of the authories , 
with the poor French j)risoncrs at Norman Cross; or, | 
yet more authentically, it w'as the half- superstitious, , 
half-crazed, talk of an old vijier-lmiiter, w horn he often | 
accompanied in his rambles, who imparted to him 
some of the secrets of snakc-catchiiig and herbalism, 
and who gave him, us a memento of so singular a 
friendship, a tamed viper, whose fangs had been re- 
moved ; — ^it was such things as tliesc that informed 
and instructed him. 

To this tame viper our autobiographer owed his 
first intimacy with the Rommany people, or gipsies ; 
and thus it happened. Wandering one day in a green 
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lane, he ligliled upon a gipsy encampment, and saw 
two of the members of the community evidently en- 
gaged in the manufacture of base coin. As soon as 
they discovered the intruder they rushed upon him, 
the man brandishing a ladle, and both bent on mis- 
chief; tlic casual mciiiionof “bad money” by the boy 
inflamed them to tlie highest pitch, when he recol- 
lected his tame viper, wliich lay coiled up in his breast, 
and threatening to call his ''father ” forth to help him 
with his forked tongue, he gave the well-known signal 
I to his reptile friend, wiiich darted out its head, and 
i confronted the enemy with its glittering eves. The 
I man was terrified, taking the boy to be a superior 
I being ; and both the gipsies, lately so wrathful, could 
not show enough honour to their unexpected guest; 
tliey would even have engaged him to go xvith them, 
as their peculiar and protecting divinity, a proposal 
' that led to tlic discovery that the viper uas not his 
, father, whicli a little lowered him iii their esteem. 
However, he was a sap-engro, a snake-wa^ler^ and that 
was not far from being as good ; and lie would answer 
their purpose just as well, especially if he could read. 
The boy at once took his beloved " Robinson Crusoe” 
from bis pocket, and gave them a specimen of bis 
talent. " That will do,” said the man, “ that’s the kind 
of prayers for me and my family, aren’t they wifclkin? 
I never beard more delicate prayers in all my life ! 

I why they beat the rubricals hollow! — and here comes 
j my son Jasper. 1 say, Jasper, here’s a joung sap- 
i engro that can read, and is more fly than yourself. 
Shake bands with him ; 1 wish ye to be two brothers.” 
Jasper was not niueli more pleasant, at first sight, 
than bis parents, and bis first inquiry respecting bis 
new “ brother” was, “ ‘ Can he box?’ But hearing 
what he could do ; * TVhat, a sap-engro 1 * said the 
boy, wdtli a singular whine, and, stooping down, be 
leered curiously in my face ; kindly, however, and then 
patted me on the head. ‘ A sap-engro !’ he ejaeidated ; 
‘lor 1* ” And thus is the Gipsy of the story introduced 
upon the scene; a remarkable character, whom we 
shall meet w'ith again. A sudden alann from one of 
the gang hastily collected, and as suddenly dispersed 
the whole company ; and so our young “ sap-cugro,” 
marvelling at the Rommany language which he had 
overheard them using, and yet more wondering at the 
speakers, returned liomc. 

Other influences wore %t work in forming the 
child’s mind. The gentle spells of kindly nature 
began to work upon him. On the road to Scotland, 
he paused at Elvir Hill, unwitting its faery repute, 
and looked down upon the Tw'ced, but knew' it nut. 
Here is his own story of the incident : — 

“Northward, northward, still! And it came to 
pass, that one morning 1 found myself extended on 
the bank of a river. It was a beautiful morning of 
early spring. Small wliite clouds were floating in 
the heaven, occasionally veiling the countenance of 
j the sun, whose light as they retired would again 
burst forth, coursing like a racc-horsc over the 
scene. And a goodly scene it w^as ! Before me, 
across the water, on an eminence stood a wliitc old 


city, surrounded with lofty walls, above which rose 
the tops of tall houses, with here and there a church 
or steeple. To my right hand was a long and massive 
bridge, with many arches, and of antique architecture, 
which traversed the river. The river was a noble 
one, the broadest that I had hitherto seen. Its 
waters, of a greenish tinge, poured wdth impetuosity 
beneath the narrow arches to meet the sea close at 
liaud, as tlic boom of the. billows breaking distinctly 
upon a beach declared. There w'cre songs upon the 
river from t lie fishcr-harks, and occusioiially a chorus, 
phiiutive and w'iid, such as 1 had never heard before, 
the words of which J did not understand, but which, 
at the jiresciit time, down the Jong avenue of years, 
seem in memory’s (*ar to sound like, — 'lloram, coram, 
dago' Several robust follow's were near me ; some 
kucc-deep iii water, employed iu liauling the seine 
upon the strand. Huge fish were struggling amid 
the mcslies, — princely salmon, their brilliant mail of 
blue and silver flashing iu the moniiiig beam. So 
goodly and gay a scene, in truth, had never greeted 
my boyish eye.” ! 

And whilst the hoy gazed upon this new' revelation | 
of beauty his tears fell fast, as has hajipciicd with | 
many a one in such cireumstanccs, in i)iuecs where 1 
“ the maids of Elle ” have no power to make men ! 
“elf-w'ild;” and, inquiring of one (»f the stalwart 'j 
fishermen, he hiariicd the name of the green river, 
and discovered that he had re})osc'd upon “ haunted 
ground.” \ 

At length, Edinburgh was reached ; and the Castle j 
was the residence of the soldier’s sou. The “High 
School” was selected for the currying on of his often- : 
intciTupti'd instruction in book-learning. Here he ! 
construed Latin; w'as healen “black and blue” | 
(having nuinhcrs against liiin) for the honour of Auld j 
Reekie; took part occasionally, and not without ■ 
honour, if not. always victoriously, iu tlic bickers | 
betw’ceu the hoys of Old I own and New ; liccame “ a j 
daring cragsman,” having famous o|)poitunilics of | 
gaining a linn hold, steady foot, and a cool head, • 
by exercise amongst the piecipitous rocks on which | 
the castle was built; acquired, “lo the scandal of his 
father and the horror of his mother, a thorough ])ro- 
ficiency in the Scotch ” tongue ; and, charaotcristicully 
enough, formed an acquaiulance with a North Briton, 
who appears, by musing upon “ Willie Wallace,” to ' 
have grown into a robber and a homicide, and who I 
— though if matters had been arranged differently he | 
might liuve become a 'Jamerlaiie (Lavengro thinks) | 
and died “(‘inperor of the world” — “perished on an ' 
ignoble scaffold;” not altogetlier undeservedly, as we 
must think, in spite of Mr. Borrow'’s rather remarkable 
essay towards a defence of him ; and after a sojourn : 
of two years at the “modern Athens,” the whole j 
family w^as transferred to Ireland. j 

Here, as ever in strange company, the language is ! 
the first thing that attracts him. Aii ancient crone | 
whom he asked for water, during the march up into i 
the country, gave liim a draught of huttcr-milk, and | 
wlicn he offered her a ])enny, “shook her licadj 1 
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sniilcd, and, patting liis face wiili her skinny hand, 
murmured some words iu a tongue which he had 
never heard before.” From his father he learned that 
this was Irish; and the remcmbrauce of a tough 
battle, which the capture of some deserters had en- 
tailed, in one of tlie Irish quarters of the metropolis, 
in which “fixed bayonets” seem to have narrowly 
escaped a defeat from Irisli shillalies and oaths, was 
revived by tiie sound of tlie Erse language in its native 
fields, and with it woke up his profound horror of the 
tongue that appeared to him to befit only savage and 
vulgar lips, and to consist solely of maledictions. The 
thorough-paced Orangeman witli whom it was the 
old soldier’s good-luck to lodge, now pointed out a 
■seminary suitable to our young gentleman. So to 
school he went again to mature his Latin and to gain 
what Greek he could ; and the net result of the 
combined clTorts of master and scholar was concisely 
expressed by the disappointed parent, a*few years 
afterwards, thus, — “1 sent him to school to learn 
Greek, and he picked up Irish 
Such is the course of a Lavengro; and parents 
must reconcile themselves to it with the liest grace 
they can, and be thankful if nothing worse than 
Irish be jiicked up instead of Greek. Miirtagh, his 
“ language-master ” in tliis prohibited acquirement, 
was, as every one is to a man that has an eye to see 
it, a “ cliaracler,” and the gift of a pack of cards, for 
which lie longed, 1 liat he might “ have something to 
do, like the rest — something that he cared for” — pro- 
cured his best services for “ Shorsha ma vourncen,” 
who speedily gained materials for an Erse vocabulary 
at lea.st, to which he could himself supply the grammar. 

, Soon the quarters were removed to Tcmplcmore. 
His brother, from “ i\\Q alumnus of an Irish semiflary,” 
had become “one of his Majesty’s officers,” and there 
was no school in this desolate region. Nothing re- 
mained for the lad (he w'UsS no more than thirteen, 

I he says) but to go on educating himself, as best 
he could. The rude habits of the people gave him 
every facility for studying both tliem and their tongue 
on “ the stranger’s stone ” at their own firesides ; 
and from one source and another he largely increased 
I his stock of self-help; and by way of giving his 

I father on his death-bed some hope rcsjiccting himself, 

I I he was able, some years later in his life, to boast that 
j' he could ride a horse and be his own groom, make a 
I set of shoes and put them on, and might have added, 

rouse his horse to w'ralh by a word and tame him by 
a whisper. Oh, Lavengro ! no wonder that bravo old 
father should say, wdth grave, but not dubious shake 
of the head, when endeavouring to fix on a calling for 
; him, “ I am afraid he will never make a churchman !” 
We shall see what he makes of himself. 

Meanwhile, expeditions to ruined castles ; expe- 
ditions to see that dear young soldier, the brother, 
who was posted in a yet more solitary station, — with 
episodical adventures (or what might liave been so) 
with Jerry Grant, the outlaw, for w'bose head 100/. 

I are offered, or his wraith ; learning to ride ; learning 
to shoe a horse, and other acquisitions of skill; — these 
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filled up his time till the peac6 was fully established, 
and the “old tired soldier set himself down with his 
little family ” iu a fine old city, which we, as becomes 
us, recognise as our own native place — Norwich. We 
differ from Lavengro ; instead of counting the view of 
the city from St. Leonard’s Priory the best, cpmmend 
us to that, at a little longer distance, from tiie hill 
above Pixley, whence now, not only may all the antique 
features in tiiat “ city iu a garden ” be seen, but tlie 
most distinguishing signs of its modem state idso, — 
tlie huge yarn factories, and two railroads whicii lie 
just beneath you. We do not see “ Lollard’s Pit,” 
it is true; but that is merely a name now, — a memory 
of times when this ancient city stood in the midst of 
a region where the true light shone most brightly, 
and men dared to die and — loftier aim! — to // p^ for 
what Pilney, and Taylor, and a host of heroes whose 
names have perished, taught 1 

But how throve our autobiographer? After an 
interval of seeming aimlessness, during wliicli, how- 
ever, lie gained French and Italian from an old i 
tessara-glott grammar and an exiled nou-juraiit priest, 

I whose patriotism (let us hope) made him rank Monsieur 
Boileau far before ** Monsieur Dante;” went forth as 
a sportsman, and, with an old honeycombed musket, | 
slaughtered endless strings of singing-hirds ; or, with 
rod and line in summer time, fished in the streams 
that almost begird the “ good old town,” and, musing 
upon the story of Earlharn, (the JarVs Homestead^) 
made a passing acquaintance with the late learned 
and eminent member of the Society of Friends, Joseph 
John Gurney ; renewed most unexpectedly his ac- 
quaintance with his Jiommany brother, whose tent he 
visited on Mosswold Ilcatb, and found the leering 
boy Iransforincd into the illustrious Mr. Jasper Petu- 
lengro, the Pharaoli of the Gipsies I from whom, 
greatly to the dipgust of Mr. Pctulcngro’s mother-in- 
law, one Mrs. Ilearne, (a most unamiablc middle-aged 
lady, who would fain liave preserved tlie Roman 
people from the pollution of a yorgxo^s matriculation 
into its language and mysteries,) he learned the 
Gipsy tongue, ami found it to be, not like " ])cdlar’s 
French,” or the “cant” of certain classes of society 
now-a-days, a mere hap hazard, artificial “gibberish,” 
but a regularly constituted and authentic language, 
one (Lavengro fancied) of the most ancient in the 
world. After a period so spent, he was bound with 
all legal forms and solemnities unto a lawyer of good 
repute in Norwich, to be instructed in the secrets of 
“glorious English law.” 

“ By adopting the law, I liad not ceased to be 
Lavengro,” says our author, and true it was; instead 
of Blackstone, Davydd ap Gwilym, the Ovid of Wales, 
was now the favourite study, and llicn the Kempe 
riser, the book of fine old Danish ballads, which an 
ancient couple, pleased with the courtesy of the young 
sprig of the law, had presented to him, tiiinking it to 
be a curiosity adapted to such a youth ; next Schiller, 
his liierophant in this case being no refugee priest, 
but William Taylor, once almost the sole German 
scholar in England, and undoubtedly tbe parent of 
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half the modem heresies charged upon the Eichoms 
and Paiiluses of tlic Fatherland. Hebrew and Arme- 
nian followed, and by way of a counterpoise to all this 
I weight of learning, ** the noble art of self-defence,” as 
I it is technically called, was practised, not without 
I effects at the time, nor subsequently, as will appear. 
I Some of the scenes in ” the Zincali ” belong to this 
' period, and the whole story of a battle for “ the belt,” 
: in the neighbourhood of Norwich, the bruit of which 
; continued through many years, even to our own 
time, is told here with a breadth, and accuracy, and 
graphic power, that makes us regret wc cannot give 
! it as a further example of our author*s style. The 
I elder brother, disappointed in his expectations of fol- 
I lowing the profession of arms, had devoted himself to 
painting, and this gives Mr. Borrow an opportunity 
of eulogising the Gainsborough of Norwicli, Crome. 
And this first section of the autobiography ends with 
the death of the brave old fiither, which brings about 
a change in the writer’s plans, the story of which, with 
that of the third period, wc will tell in another paper. 

It would be amusing, had we but the space, to relate 
an interview with a magistrate, who is sorely put to 
it between his olRcial zeal for “justice,” and his 
natural taste for a “mill,” and who holds up to the 
young philologist Parr — “ Greek Parr,” be it well 
noted — and the Rev. Walter Whiter, who discovered 
that death was a disease, and who kiicw% says the 
worthy magistrate, some twenty languages, as pat- 
terns in what, wc regret to observe, Lavengro needed 
no additional incentive to pursue — the “ noble art.” 
“ Both can box'* In violent contrast with all that 
relates to what we have given in this condensation, 
are expressions of concern about religious truth, ex- 
pressions of harassing inquiry after truth upon 
sundiy speculative points, which we may, perhaps, 
advert to in our second notice, when we will insert 
fuller specimens of the manner in which our author 
has told his tale. 

(To he continued.) 

— ♦ 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.' 

The readers of “ Shab.pe ” will doubtless be pleased 
to find, that an old and valued contributor has gained 
the prize offered by the Soci^y for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for the oest exposition of their 
humane principles. It is indeed a very well written 
essay, highly honourable to the talent of the authoress. 

Among those Societies, prompted by pure benevo- 
lence alone, which, almost overlooked by the public at 
large, pursue their quiet unostentatious course, and 
which derive their reward from the consciousness of 
the good they are doing to society, rather than by the 
noisy tribute of its approbation, that for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals is deserving of peculiar honour. 
Yet there is danger that its funetions should be deemed 
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almost superfluous, and its due support overlooked, 
in tbe midst of the momentous and stormy questions 
of reform and progress that agitate the community. 
The character of the age, it may be said, is changing ; 
benevolence is ^ becoming the order of the day, and 
exhibitions of cruelty excite a general feeling of indig- 
nation. But so long as tbe human heart remains 
what it is, so long as a sound moral education is 
wanting to the community, and many abuses to which 
custom has rendered us comparatively callous re- 
main untouched, there is unhappily but too much 
room for the vigilance of such a Society as this. 

Of the cruelties which have been formerly practised 
upon animals, and many of wliich indeed subsist to 
this day, the following is a miserable and humiliating 
exposure : — 

“ Examples of rapacity in procuring food can only bo 
equalled by instances of the cruel manner in wliich it 
has been often prepared. Though a permission to uao 
animal food was given, there was no licence to torture. 
And if superstition has instilled a reverence for animal 
life into the minds of the * simple Brahmins of the East/ 
should not religion prevent its being wantonly or cruelly 
sacrificed by us, — should not humanity prescribe the 
most instantaneous and least painful mode of depriving 
the creatures of life, who are intended for food 1 ' Hut 
protracted Buffering was considered to improve the 
flavour of many. Plutarch tells, that in his time it was 
customary to run rod-hot spits tlirough the bodies 
of swine, to render. their flesh more tender. In more 
recent times, poor animals have been whipped and bled 
to death, and crimped and crammed and ma<Ic wretched. 
There are receipts in some of the old cookery hooka 
which make one shudder ; but though tlie crueUic.a re- 
commended in them are not practised to such an extent 
as they were formerly, yet still there arc barbarities in 
use which can scarcely be exceeded by any of them. 
Nothing can be more shocking than the mode in which 
the delicate Strasburg pic, so admired by our gourmands, 
is prepared.' Among our modern rcfiiicmcnta, too, the 
System of fattening poor beasts till they become an un- 
sightly spectacle, and a burthen to themselves, is a great 
cruelty. 

“ If man has abused the bounty of Providence as to 
bis food, he has been no less cruel and selfish in many 
of those amusements in which he has taken especial 
delight. The barbarou.s sport of cock-fighting was 
Introduced into England by the Komans. William 
Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry the Second, de- 
scribes cock-fighting as the pastime of schoolboys, on 
Shrove Tuesday, the schoolroom being made the arena, 
and the master the comptroller and director of the sport. 
Part of the site of Drury Lane Theatre was a cock-pit 
in the reign of James the First. Tlic cock -pit at White- 
hall was erected for the same sport by Charles the Second. 
Not many years since there was a cock-pit royal in St*. 
J ames’s Park. Many of the members of pari lament were 
in the habit of attending the sport, and lost and 
won large sums in bets on the game. What scenes of 
brutality passed before them I The fine birds destined 
for tbe disgusting exhibition, disfigured for the occasion, 
their beautiful plumage cropped off, and their legs armed 
with artificial spurs; — and thus were they set on to the 
bloody conflict. The reward frequently bestowed for 
all his bard fighting, by the owner of the combatant 


(I) It is mode of the liver* of geese, which hove l»een enlarged 
to an enorniuuB degree by disease, brought on by an inhuman pro- 
cess. Tile nil'ieraiile birds are kept before a hut (ire, and crammed, 
sorely against their will, with meat, and deprived of watcr^at ali 
times BO necessary for their health and coin fort, and now, in all 
the heat produced, by the lire, and the unnatural food wliich they 
are forced to take, a thouiand times more needed than ever. 
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who firgfc gave up, was to wring off his head,— the poor 
' mangled and bleeding creature seldom met with kinder 
treatment. Mr. Ardis, a celebrated cock-fighter, and a 
man of large fortune and great hospitality, and whoso 
, equipages arc described as having been * unequalled in 
splendour/ had a favourite cock — one * who had won him 
many profitable matches ;* but the last wager he had 
laid upon him, be had lost, which so enraged him that 
; in a violent fit of passion ho thrust the poor au mal 
into the fire. His companions, who were in the parlour, 
were so scared by the cries of the bird, that they ran to 
the kitchen and interfered to save him ; but his cruel 
master, foaming and trembling with fury, would not 
desist. His unbridled rage brought its own punishment. 
He was suddenly seized with brain fever, which carried 
him off in three days. Cowpor has described the whole 
transaction in * The Cock-fighters’ Garland.* That was 
no solitary instance of fury towanls one of the brute 
creatures l)ringing on a fatal attack of illness. Nothing 
is more common than for the cruel to vent their passion 
on a harmless, helpless animal. Doctor Moore, in de- 
: scribing the cruel hero ^ in his novel, makes him in his 
anger squeeze a pet bird to death in his hand. 

I Cockthrowing was, if possible, a more cruel sport than 
^ I cockfight! ng, as the bird was rendered incapable of rcpell- 
1 1 ing the aiiack. 11c was tied to a stake, and assailed with 
1 1 sticks and other missiles, and most wantonly battered 
1 1 and bruised, till at length, worn out, with mangled flesh 
i, and broken bones, death put an end to his tortures. 

! This diabolical sport is said to have been introduced 
into England to coinmoinorato the detestation in which 
the French were then held,— the Latin word for the 
cock and Frenchman being the same ; and so cruelty 
and animosity went hand in hand. Another account 
< says, that the odious observance bad its origin in the 
I discovery of a conspiracy to expel the Danes from 
I England. There w'as a plot laid to surprise the guards, 

I and to seize the usurper, which was on the point of being 
I i)Ut into execution, when the cocks, being disturbed by 
I the sounds of prcpanition, commenced noisily fluttering 
' their wings and crowing with all their might, till the 
I Danes, roused from sleep, detected the conspirators. 

I This took place on Shrove Tuesday, which day was ever 
I after set apart for avenging the injury which the cocks 
I had done. The constant exhibition of such cruelty had 
I a mosii direful effect. It was remarked, that the men 
I who w'cro the most constant in their attendance at these 
; sports, were noted for being tyrannical in their own 
I families. Fathers trained their boys to the most cruel 
' practices ; if they evinced a spark of humanity towards 
the lower creature.^, everything was done 1o extinguish 
it, and the more eficciuaily to conquer what was consi* 
dorod an unpardonable weakness, they were taught to 
<Mit oft* the lieads of poultry, and encouraged to w'orry 
dogs and cats, ur whatever unlucky animal happened to 
fall in their way. Jbill-fights were introduced into Spain 
about the year 12(30, and abolished there, except for 
piotut and patriotic purposes^ in 1 784. The great hold 
which such cruel exhibitions took on the populace is 
exemplified by the following extract from a letter of 
Howoll’s, from Madrid, dated August 10, 1623. * There 
was a great show lately here, of baiting of Lulls with 
men, for the entertainment of the prince. It is the 
chiefest of ail Spanish sports; commonly there are men 
killed at it, therefore, there are priests appointed to be 
there ready to confess them. It hath happened often- 
times that a bull hath taken up two men upon his horns. 
As I am told, the pope bath sent divers bulls against 
the sport, yet it will not be left, — the nation hath taken 
such particular delight in it.’ The perfect mng froid with 
which How'cll mentions this, is not tho least extraor- 
dinary part of the detail ; he passes over the matter 
without one disapproving word. There was a bull-fight 
in Lisbon, at Campo do Santa Anna, attended by 10,000 
spectators, no lately as Sunday, July 14, 1840.” 

(l) “ Zeluco." 


Here \vc must pause a moment to rectify the state- 
ment (}f the authoress. The bull-fight Ml continues 
to be the great amusement classes ill Spain, and, 
we arc sorry to add from personal experience, is too 
often found to be as gratifying a spectacle to our own 
countrymen as it is to the natives themselves. Wo 
have lieard the bull-fight tlius described by English- 
men, not with the sang froid above alluded to, but in 
terms expressive of the most intense satisfaction. 

It was but the otiicr day that a project was in coii- 
icmplatiou for importing the spectacle to Paris. From 
chasing the timid hare for sporty to the horrors of tho 
bull-ring and the amphitheatre, is a natural and gradual 
transition, the root of the evil being the same in all, — 
a disposition to seek excitement at the expense of the 
suffering and helpless. It is surprising how soon a 
familiarity with such frightful but exciting spectacles 
produces a callousness to the sufferings by which they 
are attended. 

Of this no better proof can be afforded than "was fiir- 
niahed by the reception given to a bill, brought into 
Parliament for the prevention of the barbarous sport of 
bull-baiting ; it was so successfully opposed by some of 
England's enlightened statesmen, that the attempt to 
eariy it through the house proved abortive, and it w'as 
twice thrown out. The tone of levity with which the 
publications of the day (1800 and 1802) spoke of the 
debate, was sufficiently indicative of the lamentable 
result of cruel customs ; they describe the discus.sion a.4 
having * afforded much entertainment, and being some- 
what like the comic episodes which epic poets introduce 
into their serious compositions to relieve and enliven 
them.’ That the tone of the debate should have justified 
such a notice, is a melancholy fact, which any one who 
refers to it will readily acknowledge. The prime minister, 
who was most strenuous in his opposition to the bill, did 
not hesitate to show how lightly he regarded the tor- 
tures inflicted on the poor beast, when he objected to 
the sufferings of the bull having been made the principal 
consideration in the construction of the bill, — its being 
a subject for discussion, he declared, was quite beneath 
the dignity of the house. That one venerated in public 
and beloved in private life should have been his warm 
supporter on the occasion, is a stronger argument against 
merciless practices than anything else, as showing how 
the finest feelings may become blunted when custom 
sanetions cruelty. Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Sheridan 
pleaded the cause of outraged humanity with intense 
feeling and great eloquence. For many years the jour- 
nals of the day occasionally touched on these cruel sports 
in strong terms, and sometimes detailed cases of peculiar 
barbarity. But, alas for human nature ! the tendency 
to selfishness and cruelty could not be curbed by mere 
appeals to better feelings, — a more imperative restraint 
was necessary for the prevention of cruelty to animals : 
and mainly owing to the humanity and indefatigable 
zeal of a single individual, a bill was introduced in the year 
1822, U) prevent the improper treatment of cattle. After 
much opposition it passed, and went by the name of Mr. 
Martin's and thus in three words was the name 

of this humane man more distinguished than many a 
one which has been transmitted to marble in most 
elaborate effusions. 

“ The value of Mr. Martin’s active humanity is 
greatly enhanced when it is considered that he had 
contended for those who couhl never thank him, and 
who must remain for ever unconscious of all that ho 
had done for them ; his reward ^\'as in haviug been fore- 
most in tho righteous cause, and in seeing that others 
became its champions. His bill passed the bouse where 
twenty years before tho |>roposal to introduce such a one 
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WM icouted with heartleBB derision. The first act indeed 
passed; but how were its provisions to be enforced] 
There is a homely, but a very true saying, * What is every 
hody'B business, is nobody s business and many might 
tail to interfere where wanton cruelty was perpetrated 
before their eyes, from sheer indolence or timidity, or 
from total ignorance of the steps that might be taken ; 
but happily, a Society was formed, (in 1824,) which made 
it its business to prevent the statute from becoming a 
dead letter. It was composed, as found from the reports 
of the Society, ' of several benevolent individuals who 
deeply deplored the wanton barbarities then daily ex- 
hibited^ in every hMway and public street, and who 
determined to unite In opposition to an evil so injurious 
to the animal creatiou, a^ so demoralising in its social 
effects. A committee was appointed, and measures 
adopted eminently calculated to promote tlie humane 
design:— the circulation of suitable tracts at low prices, 
or gratuitously, particularly among persons entrusted 
with cattle, such as coachmen, carters, and drovers : the 
introduction into schools of books calculated to impress 
on youth tho duty of humanity towards the inferior 
animals ; frequent appeals to the public through the 
press, awakening more general attention to a subject so 
interesting, though too much neglected ; the periodical 
delivery of discourses from the pulpit; the employment 
of constables in markets and streets; and the prosecu- 
tion of persons guilty of flagrant acts of cnielty, with 
publicity to the proceedings, and the announcement of 
their results.’ And here it may be observed, that * four 
thousand cases of aggravated cruelty have been prose- 
cuted to conviction, since the Society commenced its 
operations,* — a hict the more astounding when wc bear 
in mind that Mr. Thomas, the Secretary to the Society, 
who is chiefly engaged in tlie prosecutions, is most care- 
ful that the law should only be put in force in cases of 
necessity, aud never from wantouncss or vindictive 
feeling ; indeed the great object of the Society has been 
to effect a reformation by gentler means, and by exciting 
Higher principles than those which arise from dread of 
penalty; but, undoubtedly, the vigilance of the officers 
employed by the Society has inspired a most salutary 
fear— not merely in shielding the animals from ill-treat- 
ment, but inducing habits of reslmint in those who were 
too ready to wreak their ill-temper and impatience on 
the poor beasts, iu acts of cruelty. 

Mr. Martin's Act was excellent as far as it went ; but 
one more comprehensive was required, and a statute was 
enacted in the year 1835, which took all animals, 
whetlier of a domestic or wild kind, under its protection ; 
it provided tliat ' any person wantonly beating or ill- 
trcaling any horse, ox, cow, ass, sheep, dog, or other 
animal, or improperly driving the same, whereby any 
mi^hief shall be done, shall, upon conviction, be fined 
or imprisoned, and tliat any person keeping or using any 
bouse, pit, or other place for baiting or fighting any 
bull, dog, or other animal, or for cock-fighting, shall be 
liable to a penalty o^6l. for every day he sludl so keep 
and use the same.’ ” 

It is in no small measure owing to the exertions 
of this Society, and the altered tone of feeling it | 
has created, that instances of cruelty are become 
conqiarativelif few,— for but too many are still })er- 
petrafed. Happily, however, tlmy are no longer re- ! 
garded with indifference, nor arc those who seek to 
put an end to them any longer encountered witli de- 
rision. 

A case of the most atrocious cruelty was rcjtorted 
in the recent papers, in whicii it appears tliat no fewer 
than thirty-eight oxen have been put to the most 
extreme torture by the hands of their inhuman owner ; 
but by the vigOance of tho Society, the delinquent 


I was prosecuted, and made to pay a fine for each of the 
I mutilated beasts. 

Many pleasing instances of the sagacity, and almost 
feeling, of animals are brought together by the 
authoress, forming a striking contrast the dark 
catalogue of the wrongs inilLcicd on them by man- 
kind. 

A vast number of anecdotes of the sympathy of the 
lower creatures towards each other, which shows a kindli- 
ness of feeling beyond mere animal instinct, are on record. 
Southey mentions one very remarkable; he says, — *1 
know not whether there be any more interesting anecdote 
connected with the neighbourhood of Plymouth, than the 
story of a dog who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastiff', which lay in a thicket without the town, and 
regularly on Sundays conveyed him to his master's 
house to dinner, and as regularly aftierwards escorted 
him back to bis covert.* But our wonder and admiration 
is still more excited by the aff'ection which many of tho 
lower creatures have shown towards individuals of tlic 
human race, and the many proofs of sympathy with 
them which they give, and which may be a vestige of 
that which once subsisted among nil living creatures. 
The instances of attachment which have liecn shown to | 
man by birds and beasts would pass belief if they were • 
not well authenticated. Pliny tells of a dog who could ' 
not be induced to leave the door of the prison wlicr»» his ■ 
master was confined, and remained howling by bis deml . 
body after his execution. A spectator threw him a ' 
morsel of meat, w hich he instantly took up, and laid to 
his master’s mouth. The body w'us thrown into the Tiber ; ■ 
the poor dog plunged into the waters and swam after 
it, and in his endeavours to keep it above the waves, he 
sunk with it, to rise no more The sympathy of a dog 
to one iu sorrow is very remarkable ; he has his own 
^titlc manner of letting his master know^ that he enters 
into his feelings. Wc have known an instance, l»y no 
means an uncommon one, of a dog howling over the i 
new-made grave of his iiiaster, and endeavouring to 
scrape away the earth witli his paws; no coaxing could 
induce him to leave the spot, but when taken aw'sy by . 
force he found means to steal back again to renew his 
lamentations, and he actually pined away to death. ' 
Were wc to attempt to recount but one half of the i 
various anecdotes which wc have heard of the affection I 
and fidelity of dogs, our Essay would become a panegyric ! 
on tlie admirable qualities of that animal. Imagination i 
cannot paint a more touching picture of fidelity than j 
that of the faithful dog leading bis blind master from | 
door to door, and never attempting to touch the scraps oi 
food whicii charity vouchsafes till invited to partake of 
them by his owner. So great indeed is the fidelity of 
this wonderful animal, that he makes it a positive duty 
to serve and guard his master to the utmost extent of 
his power, it is common fora labouring man to leave 
his coat and bundle on the grama, with no other security 
for its safe keeping but the vigilance of his dog, who 
never abandons his trust till his master, who may have 
been w'orking fur the length of the day, two or three 
fields off. comes to claim it. 

Many other brutes have shown an attachment to a 
chosen individual— even birds, that have their habiti- 
ationa apart from man, and the range of the wide air, 
where be cannot accompany them, afl'ord examples 
of those who have regarded him with great aff'ection. 
Burton tells of a crane that never could be at rest 
away from a Sfianiard to whom he had attuclicfl 
himself— he would never leave searching for him, an(l 
lamenting if be were absent, till he found him ; and 
when bnsincHs called him to another country, the poor 
bird fell from his food and died. Numerous oUvt in- 
stances could be quoted, and some from our own obser- 
vation. A horse has been known, when diis rider has 
fallen from him into a river, to take hold with his teeth 
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and drag him alivo to land, by the nkirt of his coat. 
Many striking examples of the nsgacity, the memory, 
and the forethought of tlie lower creatures have been 
recorded by writers and lecturers, which may well aid 
the reflections awakened by the advocacy of their claims 
on our good will and protection — an advocacy the more 
impressive, as it never fails to put forward that ' the 
Hand that made them is divine.’ A great number of 
these examples are of such a nature as to raise a very 
reasonable doubt of their powers being limited by in- 
stinct, however we may be willing to acknowledge that 
the actions which tend to self-presentation and the pre- 
servation of their offspring may be the result of instinct; 
yet it would appear that there arc some which have been 
prompted by their own minds — thus, wc sec a dog, re- 
gardless of the great law of nature, the instinct imf>lanted 
in every living thing — self-preservation, risking his life, 
nay, often losiug it, to save his master. Even from what 
we know and remark of the brute creation, circumscribed 
as our observation mny be and as our knowledge mvst 
be, wo cannot but perceive that they possess luculties 
absolutely inexplicable to us w‘ho are not endowed with 
1 the like — the extraordinary accuracy with which they 
I remember, and the preci.sionwitli Avhich they calculate, 

< arc powers utterly beyond our comprehension ; a horse 
; will halt at a house in a long street, w'bcre all the houses 
are exactly alike, where be has been once made to st4)p, 
and this regularly, every time he happen stio pass the same 
way. Among many instances which wc could incution, 
the following^is remarkable : — Mr. Collins, who resitled 
with bis brother on Ormond Quay in Dublin, left fur the 
United States, taking a favourite dog with him. lie did 
not return for twelve years ; on landing, be called his 
dog, who had been by bis side on deck, i)ut he was no- 
where to be found. After spending some time in a vain 
Hcarcii, he concluded that he had been picked up by some 
I of the idlers who were about the vessel, and as be was 
' mucli attached to him, be resolved to ofler a reward tor 
him next day. He >va)kcd on to his brother’s house and 
j knocked at the door; when he was let in, to his great 
I astonishment and no slight pleasure, the first object that 
! he saw' in the Irall was his dug, w ho gave him a most, hearty 
I welcome. The poor animal had hastened to the W’eli- 
! known abode, and watched his opportunity of slipping 
; in when the door was opened ; he udviinced no further 
, than the hall, where he awaited his master’s arrival. 

I Here wa.s an extraordinary instance of memory, and it 
j w'oiild appear of reasoning pow’cr,— A s thU is the howse in 
I which nift master lived before we icent away, it is here 
; that he of course intends to come. 

“ Dogs know the regular time at which to expect 
their masters liomc ; wiicn they will go to w'atch lor 
them ; and this is ])ro^ed to he from knowing the time, 
and not from their keenness of scent, as it ha'^ sometimes 
happened that ihcir masters have been detained out far 
beyond their usual time. We have heard it stated that it 
was considered good for the animals at the Zoological 
Gardens to he leR without food for one day in the w’cek ; 
Sunday was appointed for their fast-day, to leave it free for 
those who were employed about them during the week. 
In a very short time it was found that they became ame- 
nable to the rule. Though they w'crc vociferous as the hour 
approached when they were to be fed, on every other day 
in the week, they remained perfectly quiet on the Sunday, 
never looking for their fooA In our own family we bad 
a dog who knew the rules of Sunday just as w'ell ; he 
attended sueii of the family as went out to walk on every 
day but Sunday, jumping and frisking before them, but 
be soon learned that he was not to accompany them on 
that day, (as they had to leave him at homo when 
they were going to church,) and though testifying the 
greatest impatience at other times when he saw them 
prepared for a walk, on Sunday he settled himself to 
sleep and never attempted to follow them. At first he 
had of course been taught his lesson, but how he after- 
wards knew the exact time at which it was to be applied. 


who can divine? It has appeared from various anecdotes 
that dogs, cats, and other creatnfes have been known te 
observe so accurately, that they know the effects to be 
produced by certain actions. IMiey have on occasions 
shown a degree of forethought and contrivance, of which 
Beattie takes notice in his ' Dissertation on Memory 
and to illustrate this he tells of a dog who was with his 
master when he was walking across the river Dee, which 
was frozen— the ice gave way, and the gentleman aunk 
in the middle of the river ; be kept himself from being 
carried away by the current, by grasping his gun, which 
had fallen athwart the opening. A fter many unsuccessful 
efforU to extricate his master, the dog sped to a neigh- 
bouring village, ami caught the first person he met by 
the skirt of his coat. The man was alarmed, and tried 
to diseng^c himself, * but the dog regarded him with a 
look so kind and so significant, and endeavoured to pull 
him along with so gentle a violence, that he began to 
think there must be something extraordinary in the 
case, and suffered himself to be conducted by the animal, 
who brought him to his master in time to save his life.' 
What Beattie relates is not a solitary instance of human 
life being saved by the judicious measures of a dog. 

‘ Was there not here,’ Beattie adds, ' both memory and 
recollection guided by experience, and by what in a 
human creature we should not scruple to call good 
sense f ’* 


I THE DISMAL TALE. | 

j Anotheu of StoUmrd’s exquisite creations. A ! 
group are assembled around a winter fireside, and a , 
storv‘tcller is making their flesli creep by the narra- i 
tivcof some fearful tale of midniglit murder or ghostly 
visitation. The charm of this composition lies in the 
contrast between the look of coziness and comfort, 
and the terror-stricken visages of the auditors. 

— ^ 
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JVte Card Players. — “This numerous and elegant 
society assembled every evening in the salon of one 
of these house's; the company grouped themselves 
round the card-tables, with the exception of two or 
three late comers, who, having arrived after the games 
had commenced, were exchanging a few words in an 
under tone hv the chimney- piece, and of the young 
girls, wlio sat in silence behind their mothers, and 
whispcrcii together as if they were in churcli or in 
their convents. An austere and religious silence 
presided in all the salons during these everlasting 
games of whist and reversi. The game, moderate as 
were the stakes, bowed all those beads, threw all 
those men and women into an almost grotesque state 
of meditation, wliich was only interrupted by short 
phra.scs, looks and gestures by turns radiant or de- 
spairing. The points were live sons, sometimes less ; 
but man is a being so essentially impassioned that 
he throws passion into frivolities when he cannot 
throw it into great things. Besides, the evening play 
ill these salons was a liabit of the aacicn regme, ad- 
hered to out of respect for the traditions ot another 
epoch. Play had all the seriousness of a duty be- 
longing to good society, a duty to bo accomplished 
under penalty of being considered an ill-bred man or 
useless woman. The morning’s religious ceremonies 
in the church were not imposed or followed with more 
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solemnity. You were despised if you neglected it; 
esteemed and sought-after if you excelled iu it. 1 
remember five or sit men of the lowest grade of 
mediocrity, who were never mentioned b«it with 
extreme reverence, because people said, with more 
respect than they would have felt for a great artist, 
* Tliey play boston and reversi in a superior manner.’ 
You could very well live and die on that reputation.” 
— LamariMs “ Nouvcllcs Confidences^* 


The first Earl of Cork , — " Tlic founder of the 
nobility of the Boyles, which was to spread so wide 
both in the Irish and in the English peerage, began his 
remarkable career under Elizabeth, and liad even got 
fairly into the road to wealth and distinction before 
the end of her reign ; but he of all men, both from the 
circumstances of his history and tlie cliaractcr of his 
mind, must be classed with his latest, rather than 
with his earliest contemporaries. He owed little or 
nothing to the past ; he was the sole maker of his 
own greatness ; nor did he ever show a disposition to 
take either his rest or his stand even upon any 
vantage gronnd whicli his own elTorts had gained, as 
if it had been the cud of his ambition, or a possession 
which could not be taken from him ; it was only a 
position from which he might advance to something 
higher. * Forward’ was the word with him to the 
lost ; forward, if need were, at any cost, and at any 
venture. It was the true spirit of movement and 
progress that animated him, not at all that of rapa- 
cious accumulation. No man had ever less of the 
narrow-soulcd timidity of the mere gailirrer of wealth. 
The fine thing about him w'as timt evidently at any 
time of his life, if he had been stripped of all he had 
in the world, he would not have given a moment to 
idle lamentation or regret, but would liavc instantly 
set to work to re-establish himself with os much 
activity and energy, and the same cheerfulness and 
hope as before. When, in his last days, this necessity 
actually threatened him, he looked it in the face as 
firmly as any man ever did. He was one of those 
strong, bright nature.^, in whom the mind never grows 
old, and life burns in age with ns intense a flame as 
in youth. It is this unconquerable vitality that chiefly 
makes him interesting .”— Romance of the 
Peerage** 


" The more I look on, the more I remain convinced, 
that a republic, noble form of government as it is, is 
the most difficult and most perilous of governments. 
It is of all governments that which requires at the 
hands of Providence the most favourable and the 
most exceptional circumstances, and at those of so- 
ciety itself the largest amount of unanimity, wisdom, 
and virtue .”— Preface to the “ Life of IFdsh- 
ingtonP 


** I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may nse on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

Tennyean*9 **Jn Memorum,** 


SCRAPS. 

THE SenOLau’s BBEECHES. 

My son was lately obliged, under stress of weather, 
to put in at St. John’s, iu Newfoundland. He went 
to an inn, and glancing at a paper publislicd at that 
place, he found the well-known anecdote of the llev. 

I Dr. Ncander’s having lectured to the students, minus 
I his pantaloons, copied from the American journals. 

I The anecdote is almost universally believed, even 
in Germany, which shows that it must liavc been iu 
keeping. Tiie pious, learned, firm, and gentle Dr. 

I Ncander, of Berlin, was indeed a most absent man ; 
still, 1 am sorry 1 must spoil what to many no doubt 
appears a good joke. The facts of that famous 
story arc these : Dr. Ncandcr never paid the slight- 
est attention to personal comfort or household affairs. 
His sister, who told me the story herself, provided 
for every thing. Among other things, she yilaced 
the articles lie was to wear every day before his bed. 
Dr. Neander had never been known to have ordered 
any clothes ; but one day the tailor met Iiim and 
said, ** Doctor, 1 tliink you ought to liavc a now pair 
of pantaloons.” “ Very well,” replied the great 
man, and in due time the breeches made their ap- 
pearance. They were placed, however, without the 
knowledge of the sister before his bed, and in the 
morning they served to encase the Doctor’s legs. He 
went to the university building to lecture, and when 
his sister entered his room and found there the old 
pantaloons, she did indeed believe he had forgotten to 
put on any, and was, as might well be supposed, in 
despair. She went at once in a carriage to receive 
him the moment he should come out. Her anxiety 
during the time she waited there was extreme, and 
equally great was her joy and gratitude when she 
saw her brother, on whom she doaied, leaving the 
large portal of that beautiful building, with breeches 
on like any other Christian. She herself had the 
heartiest laugh at her own anxiety, and told every | 
one of it. The story was improved by making it a j 
degree worse: and thus has travelled all over the 
European continent, passed to another hemisphere, 
and to a certainty will And its way into Indian and 
Australian papers, and ultimately into the foot-notes i 
of some biography of that distinguished oniamcut of i 
our times. 


I When a man has no design but to speak plain 
I truth, lie may say a great deal iu a very narrow com- 
pass.— 

I A man without a predominant inclination is not 
likely to be either useful or happy. He who is every- 
thing is nothing. — Sharp. 

Schiller used to say, that he found the great happi- 
ness of life, after all, to consist in the discharge of 
some mechanical duty. 

Successful poets have a great autliority over the 
language of their country. Cowley’s happy expres- 
sion of ”tlie great vulgar” is become a part of the 
English phraseology.— 
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A B.UIONL1L HALL ABOUT THE TIME OF 
THE CIVIL WARS.* 

TU£ BTOEY OP RAGLAN CASTLE. 

Of the many grey old castles with which the fair 
green fields of England arc studded, few present 
greater claims to interest than Raglan. It is one of 
the most splendid monuments of that period, when the 
' comforts of a baronial residence were grafted on the 
i sterner features of the feudal fortress — an edifice at 
j once luxurious and massive, and fitted alike for a 
I stronghold in time of war, or a pajacc in time ot 
I peace. It is besides of great historical interest, as 
liaviug aflbraed a refuge to the uuliappy Charles 1. 
at a period when his fortunes grew darker every day ; 

I aud as being also the Imt fortress whieh held out in 
! his cause. Tlic fiual tenant of its splendid halls, be- 
j fore they were dismantled by the ruthless parliaincii- 
I tarians— the venerable Marquis of Worcester — was a 
j' characteristic specimen of the old cavalier, in all his 
I noblest attributes. Memories of sorrow, self-devotion 
I j and loyalty such as these, confer a touching interest 
upon this picturesque old ruin, and they are admirably 
i; bronglit out in the publication which wc propose to 
,, make the basis of the present article. 

Raglan Castle is situated near the high-road from 
Monmouth to Abergavenny, in the midst of a luxu- 
, riant and well-wooded country ; and in siglit of the 
I bold mountains of the AVelsh frontier. Its most 
ancient portion dates from very early times; but it 
did not attain its highest state of niugniricciicc until 
very near t ho stormy ])eriod of the civil wars, in which 
it was so soon afterwards destined to be rediieed to 
ruin. It was then an extensive and splendid pile, 
giving slicltcr to some hmidreds of inmates — a school 
of chivalry aud gentle nurture. Its lialls, now roof- 
less and overgrown witli ivy, then witnessed a gor- 
geous and picturesque form of baronial life, which can 
never return again; and the details of which, as ably 
gatliercd np by Dr. Beattie, will be read with curiosity 
and interest ; — 

“ Baronial Life.— O f the expenses of a noble- 
man’s family and household in the olden time, some 
idea may be formed by adverting to the facts adduced 
by writers of the day. In a hdter from the Earl of 
JShrewsbury, who had tlie custody of Mary of Scotland, 

, to tlie Marquis of Winchester and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, it is said — ‘ May it please you to under- 
j stand, that whereas 1 have had a certain ordinary 
allowance of wine^ amongst other noblemen, for ex- 
penses in my houscliold, without impost ; the charges 
daily that 1 do now sustain, and have done all this 
year past, well known by reason of the Queen of 
Scots, are so great therein, as 1 am compelled to be 
now a suitor unto you, that you will please to have a 
friendly consideration, unto the necessity of my large 
expenses. Truly two turn in a month have not hitherto 
' sufliced ordinarily ; besides that which is sacrificed at 
times for her bathings, and such like use; which 

I (1) Tho Abbeys and Castles of En;iland,'* by W. Beattie, M.D. 
ublishing in parts at 2f C^. cocii. G. Virtue, Ivy-lanc. 
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seeing I cannot by any means conveniently diminish, 
my earnest trust and desire is, that you will now con- 
sider me with such tarter proportions in this case, as 
shall seem good unto your friendly wisdoms, even as 
1 shall ibiuk myself mucli beholden for the same. 
Aud so 1 commit you uuto God. From Tetbury 
Cnstlc, this 15 of January, 1560. Your assured friend 
to my power. — G. Shrewsbuey.* 

“ ‘ This passage,* Mr. Lodge observes, • will serve 
to correct a vulgar error, relating to the consumption 
of wine in those days, which, instead of being less, 
appears to liavc been— at least in the houses of the 
great — even more considerable than that of the present 
time. The good people wlio tell us tliat Queen 
Elizabeth’s maids of honour breakfasted on roast beef, 
generally add, that wine was then used in England ns 
a medicine, for it was sold only by apothecaries. The 
latter assertion, though founded oii a fact, seems to 
have led to a mistake in the former ; for the word 
apothecary [from the Greek diroByKtj, a ir/)ox/ton//M] 
is applicable to any shopkeeper, or warehouseman, 
and was probably once used in that general sense!.* 
In the retinues and domestic attendance of the nobles 
of this period, everything proclaimed that the era of 
feudal authority and magnificence had departed. Ac- 
cordingly, when the civil wars had commenced, no 
peer, liowcvcr wealthy or liigh in rank, could drag after 
liim a regiment, or even a company, of unwilling 
vassals to the iicld. On the contrary, the meanest 
hind was free to eliooso between king and parliament. 
Something, however, of tlie mere pomp of feudalism 
was still maintained in the domestic establishments of 
the nobility and wealthier gentry. * The father of 
John Evelyn, when lie was sheritf of the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, had a hundred and sixteen servants, 
in liveries of ffreen satin doublets, besides several gentle- 
men and persons of quality, who waited upon him. 
dressed in the same garb.* 

" One of the largest, if not the very largest, of 
English establisliineiits ever maiutaiued by a subject, 
was that of the Lord Treasurer, tlic Earl of Dorset, 
heir of the Lord Jluckhurst, and well-known poet of 
the court. It consisted of two hundred, and twenty 
servants, besides workmen attached to the house, and 
others that wxrc hired occasionally. 

“ The chief servants of the nobility — so tlicy were 
called, but they were rather followers or clients — were 
still the younger sons of respectable, or even noble 
families, who attached themselves to tlic fortunes of 
a powerful patron, and served him cither in court or 
military affairs, for which they were allowed separate 
retinues in meu and liorscs, with gratuities in money, ; 
and promises of promotion. The progress of improve- i 
ment tliat had banished minstrels, jugglers, and | 
tumblers, from princely establishments, had natiiraJiy 
introduced the drama in their room ; and, accordingly, 
we sometimes find a company of actors classed among 
the servants of the chief nobleman, as well as a family 
physician, or even a whole band. A steward, dbtin- 
guislied by a velvet jacket, and a gold chain about hia 
neck, presided as marshal of the liousehold, and next 
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to liim w-as ilic clerk of the kitchen. But these 
cunii)rous aj^pciKla^rcs were daily lessening, as domestic 
comfort came to be better uiulcrslood. This improve- 
ment, liowever, had commenced still earlier among 
tliosc of Jess rank and pretension. All who had their 
fortune still to seek in the court, or in the army, and 
all who repaired to the nictiX)polis in quest of jdcasurc, 
found, so early as tl)e time of Elizabeth, that the 
bustle and the scramble of new and stirring times, 
made a numerous train of attendants an uncomfortable 
appendage. Tlie gallant, and the courtier, tlicrcfore, 
like Sir John Falstaff, studied ‘ French thrift,’ and 
contented himself W’ith a single * skirted page,’ w'ho 
walked behind him carrying his cloak and rapier. 

** In consequence of the extravagant living intro- 
duced during this period, the spmidthrift gentleman 
often sank into the serving-man, as u c may see from 
the frequent recurrence of such a transformation in 
the old plays. When servants were out of ])!ace — as 
we learn from the same authentic j)iclur(!S of the real 
life of the times — they sometimes re))aircd to St. 
raul’s Churchyard, the great place of j>ublic lounge, 
and there stood against the pillars, holding before them 
a written placard, slating their peculiar qualifications, 
and their desire of employment. 

“ ‘ But whatever rctrcuchmcnl,’ observes the same 
author,' might be making in the household expenditure 
by a diminished attendance, it more than counter- 
balauced by an extravagance in dress, and personal 
ornament, t hat had now become an absolute frenzy,* 
It is said that King James almost daily figured in a 
new suit, a humour that soon became prevalent among 
Ills courtiers. Still more generally inllucniial than his 
own cxamjilc was that of Jus several handsome 
favourites, all of whom having been indebted for the 
royal favour merely to their personal attractions, 
spared no ])ains nor cost to give those natural advan- 
tages Ihcir full cllect. 

“ When Buckingham w'as sent fuubassador to France, 
to bring Urn Princess llcnvictla to England, lie jirovidcd 
for this important mission a suit of wliite uncut velvet 
and a cloak, both set all over with diamonds, valued 
at eighty thousand pounds, besides a feallicr made of 
great diamonds, llis sword, girdle, hatband, and 
spurs, were also set thick with diamonds. Another 
suit which he prepared for the same occasion, was of 
purple satin, cmbroide^id all over with jicarls, and 
valued at twenty thousand pounds. In addition to 
these, he had twenty other dresses of great richness. 
As a throng of nobles and gentlemen attended Jiim, 
we may conceive how their estates must liavc been 
impoverished by the ])urcliasc of chains of gold, 
ropes of pearl, and splendid dresses, befitting the 
retinue &f such aii ambassador. Even n court festival, 
of the time of James the First, must have made a 
perilous inroad upon a year’s amount of the largest 
income. Thus, at the marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth to the Palatine, Ijady Woltoii wore a gown 
profusely ornamented witli embroidery, that cost^fy 
pounds a yard; and Lord Montague spent Jifteen 
hundred pounds on the dresses of his two daughters. 


that they might be lit to appear at court on the same 
ocensiou 

“ Prodigality in feasting and riotous living soon 
became as conspicuous us extravagance with regard 
to dressi In proof whereof, we may mention the 
antesuppers of the epicurean Earl of Carlisle. W eldon 
informs us, that he gave a banquet to the French 
ambassador at Essex House, where fish of such huge 
size were served up, and which had been brought all 
the way from Eussia, that no dishes in England could 
hold them, until several were made for the express 
jnirpose. The household expenditure of James the 
First was twice as much ns that of his predecessor, 
amounting to a hundred tlionsand pounds annually. 

“ CoiiNTiiY LiPii. — While such were the habits of 
the courtiers, the country aristocracy still followed 
that kind of life so much familiarized to our minds by 
the descript ions in tlic old songs and ])luys of * the 
golden days of good Queen Bess.* The rural knight, 
or squire, inhabited a huge building — half house, 
half castle — crowded with servants in homespun blue 
coats, many of whom were only serviceable in filling 
up the blank spaces of the mansion ; but as these had 
been born in his worith 'tp's service, it was lield as a 
matter of course that they should live and die in it. 

" ‘ The family rose at daybreak, and first of all 
assembled at jiraycrs, which were read by the family 
chaplain. Then came breakfast; after whieli the 
master of the household and his sons got iqto their 
saddles, and >vcnt off to liunt the deer, followed by 
some score of mounted attendants; while Die lady 
and her daughters superintended 1 he dairy, or the 
buttery, prescribed the day’s task for the spinning- 
wheels, dealt out bread and meat at the gate to the 
poor, and concocted all maimer of simjilcs for the ' 
sick and infirm of the village. If leisure still remained, ! 
the making of confections and preserves was a never- ' 
failing resource ; independently of spinning and sew- 
ing, or ’perhaps embroidering some battle or hunting j 
piece, which had been commenced by the housewives 
of a preceding generation.* 

“ At noon dinner w^as served up in the Great ITally . 
the walls of which wxre plentifully adorned with stags* i 
horns, casques, antique brands, and calivers. The 
noisy dinner-bell, that sent the note of warning over , 
the . country, gave also a universal invitation and j 
welcome to the hospitable board ; and after dinner 
sack, or liomc-brcwxd ‘ October,* occupied the time 1 
until sunset, wdicn the hour of retiring to rest was j 
at hand. 

“ Such w^as the ordinary history of a day in the j 
country mansion. 'When tlie w»catlier prevented out- i 
door recreation or employment. Die family library, j 
containing some six or eight tomes, that had perhaps 
issued from the press of Caxlon, or Wynkyn de Worde, 
was in requisition ; and, if the members of the family 
could read, they might while aw^ay the hours in jie- 
rusing these volumes for the twentieth time. In this 
fashion, they derived their knowledge of religion from 
the Bible, and the ‘ Practice of Piety ;’ their Pro- 
testantism and horror of Popery from ‘ Fox’s Acts 
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and Monuments ;* their chivalrous lore from * Frois- 
sart's Chronielcs,* or, perchance, the ‘ Merry Gests of 
liobiii Hood;' tlieir historical erudition from ‘ Hall' 
or ‘ Hollingshcd ;' and their moralily and sentiments 
from ‘the Seven Wise Masters,' or Hie ‘ Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom.' 

“ Holidays. — In such a state of life the set holi- 
days were glorious eras; tlie aiitieipation, the enjoy- 
ment, the remembrance of a single Christmas or 
birthday, furnished matter for a whole month of 
happiness. On sueli an occasion tlie lord of the manor 
was more than a king, as he proceeded with his family 
through the crowds of assembled peasants, to witness 
their games of merriment, and feats of agility or 
strength ; for his smile inspired the competitors with 
double strength or swiftness ; while the prize acquired 
a tenfold Take because it was lie who bestowed it. 
At evening, his bounty was expressed by oxen roasted 
whole, and puncheons of mighty ale, with which he 
feasted the crowd ; while his liousc was thrown open 
to the throng of his more immediate acquaintwees 
and dependents. After the feast, his hall was cleared 
. for dancing ; three fiddlers and a piper struck up ; 
and as the ‘mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ the 
strong oaken floor was battered and ploughed in all 
directions by the hobnailed shoes of those who danced 
with all their might, and with all their hearts. 

“Such was the life of an old country gentleman 
when James succeeded to the crown of England. But 
these habits, the last relics of the simjdicity of the 
olden times, did not long survive that event. Tidings 
of the gay doings at court, and the wonderful good 
I fortune of the royal favourites, reached the cars of 

I the aristocratic rustics ; and from that moment rural 
occupations and village maypohvs lost their charm. 
Tlie young were impatient to repair to the metropolis; 
and the old were obliged to yield to the jircvailiiig 
fashion. With all the fierce impetuosity of novices, 

I rural esquires, aud wcll-dowried country widows, 

I rushed into the pleasures and excesses of a town life; 

I and thus, with a rapidity liiiherto uiikiiowii in Eng- 
j land, and at which moralists beeanic giddy, iincicut 
I manners were soon abandoned ; fortunes, that liad 
j accumulated for generations, vanished ; the hereditary 
estates of centuries became the property of men of 
yesterday ; and the time-honoured names of some of 
the most ancient families disappeared from the scroll 
of English heraldry, and soon ceased to be remem- 
bered. 

“ Wlien Cliarles came to the throne, ‘ the coldness 
of his character and his decorous liabits discounten- 
anced those coarse and profligate excesses ; and the 
courtiers endeavoured to conform to something like 
the rules of externDl decency. A general sobriety of 
demeanour succeeded.’ ‘ But, as the stern ascetic 
Puritans grew into power, and advanced to the de- 
struction of the monarchy with prayer and fasting, 

II the court party soon became eager to distinguish 
themselves by an entirely opposite behaviour. All the 
excesses of the former reign were resumed; aiad 
Charles found liimsclf unable to restrain, or even to 


rebuke, bis adherents, who swore, drank, brawled, and 
intrigued, to show their liatrcd of the enemy, and their 
devotedness to the royal cause.* 

“ Life at Raglan. — Down to this eventful period, 
the castellated mansion of Raglan had continued to 
bask ill the sunshine of jirosperity. Its lialls were 
frequented by the 61itc of rank and station, and by 
many of iliat iiitellcctuul aristocracy wlio.se genius 
threw so much lu-lrc upon that aud the preceding 
reign. The Jilavl, wlio^ie rcYcnues were princely, 
lived in a style becoming the represeuiative of an 
illustrious race ; and while he observed great state, 
and gave sumptuous banquels to the magnates of the 
land, be did not neglect the humble votaries of the 
Muse." 

Such was the gaiety and splendour of Raglan when 
interrupted by the civil wars, winch converted every 
nobleman’s house into a fortress, aud reduced so many 
to the state of ruin in which wc now behold them. 
As the civil commotions increased the venerable 
Marquis of AVorccster fortified liis baronial castle, 
and received his sovereign with the greatest magnifi- 
cence. He had already expended an immense sum 
upon raising and equipping a regiment, which was 
shortly afterwards broken up, and such was his un- 
bounded liberality “ that the King, fearing lest the 
garrison stores should become cxliaustcd by his nume- 
rous suite, offered to invest him with jiowers to exact 
supplies from the neighbouring county.” But, with 
great magnanimity, Worcester replied, “I humbly 
thank your Majesty, but my castic would not long 
stand if it leant upon the country. I had ratlicr my- 
self be brought to a morsel of bread than sec one 
morsel wrung from the poor to entertain your 
Majesty.” 

The fugilivc Cliarles was, indeed, right royally 
treated at Raglan ; but this could not gild over the in- 
tense bitterness of his position, dependent as lie was 
upon the voluntary contributions of his adhereiitB. 
Bui nothing could be deeper, more cliivalrous than 
their dcvol ion. The old Marquis seems to have foreseen 
the ruin brought upon his house by embracing the 
fortunes of his royal master, but he shrimk not from 
the surrender. AVlicn the king last entered the gates 
of Raglan, the Marquis delivered Jiis Majesty the 
keys, according to the ordinary custom, the king re- 
storing them to the Marquis : the Marquis said, — 
“ 1 beseech your Majesty to keep them, and you please, 
for they are in a good hand, hut lam afraid that ere it 
be longy I shall he forced to ddimr them into the hands 
of those who will spoil the compliments And so it Iiap- 
pened. But never perhaps was there a more devoted 
instance of loyal affection than the following, which 
soothed the retirement of the fallen monarch during 
his stay beneath the Marquis’s roof : — 

“The reverend individual, whom his own act has 
immortalized, was Thomas Swift, incumbent of the 
neighbouring parish of Goodrich. Fully aware of the 
King’s pecuniary distress, he mortgaged iiis estate ; 
and with the money thus raised he proceeded to 
Raglan Castic. The Governor with whom lie was 
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personally acquainted, asked the object of his visit, 
and whether he could serve him ; for he was equally 
esteemed as a zealous pastor, and a staunch royalist. 
* I am only come/ said he, * to give his Majesty my 
coat/ and, in taking it oil', the Marquess pleasantly 
observed : ‘ Thy coat, I fear me, is of little worth.' 
‘Why then,' said Swift, ‘take my waistcoat abo.' 
And here was the hidden treasure, for, on being 
ripped up, it was found to contain three hundred 
broad gold pieces. ‘And the King,* says Lord 
Clarendon, ‘ received no relief that was more season- 
able and acceptable than this during the war.* Mr. 
Swift's zeal and activity in the royal cause exposed 
him to much danger and many sufferings. ‘ He was 
plundered,' says Heath, more than tAirly times by the 
Parliament’s army, and ejected from his cliurch living. 
His estate was sequestered, and he himself thrown 
into prison.” 

Charles now left Raglan for a while, but only to 
return to it after the fatal battle of Naseby. Only 
five days before this he had written to the Queen that 
“ his affairs were never in so fair and hopeful a way,*' 
on the sixth he was a fugitive. Flying by Leicester 
and Bewdlcy to Hereford, lie made his way to Aber- 
gavenny, where he met the Commissioners — persons 
of large influence in the county — ^wlio professed that 
thaf they should shortly be able to raise him another 
force. Thence he went for the last time to Raglan 
Castle, to await, in a state of devouring anxiety and 
growing melancholy the further issue of the unhappy 
struggle. There he was again received with the 
deepest devotion by the gallant and devoted Marquis. 

“At Raglan, Jiowever, says the historian, ‘the 
King, as on his former visit, passed days and weeks 
in sports and ceremonies, in hunting and audience- 
giving / for every effort was employed by those 
around him to obliterate all recollections of tiie past 
by promises and predictions of a brilliant future. 
When his majesty re-entered the gates of Raglan — 
which was indeed a harbour of refuge in his distress — 
the loyal Marquess, kneeling down, kissed his Liege's 
hand; aud then rising up saluted him with this com- 
pliment — ‘ Domine / non sum dignus^ To which the 
King replied — ‘My Lord, I may very well answer 
you again : I have not found so great faiths no not in 
Israel, No man would ^ust me with so much 
money as you have done.' To whicli the Marquess 
replied — ‘ 1 hope your Majesty will prove a defender 
of the Faith* ” His Lordship was a Catholic. 

*' At Raglan the King ‘ stayed until news came 
that Fairfax, after taking Leicester, had marched into 
tlie west, and defeated Goring’s troops at Lamport ; 
at tlie same time that the Scottish army, on its march, 
had taken a small garrison between Hereford and 
Worcester by storm, and put all within it to the 
sword / while Prince Rupert sent for all those foot, 
which were levied towards a new army to supply the 
garrison. But the expectations, which had been 
industriouiiy fostered in the King’s mind of a more 
propitious fortune, became eveiy day more faint. Of 
all the schemes that had been set afoot for retrieving 


his past errors, and regaining the hearts of his alien- 
ated subjects, not one was permitted to prosper. 
And as a fatal climax to his unhappy fortunes, ‘it 
was at Raglan Castle,' says Lord Clarendon, * that 
the King received the terrible information of the 
surrender of Bristol (September 11, 1645), which he 
so little apprehended, that if tlie evidence thereof had 
not been unquestionable, it could not have been 
believed. With w'lmt indignation and dejection of 
mind the King received this advertisement, needs no 
other description and enlargement than the setting 
down in the very words of it the letter which the 
King writ thereupon to Prince Rupert ; which, con- 
sidering the unspeakable indulgence his Majesty had 
ever showed towards that Prince, is sufficient evidence 
how highly he was incensed by that act, which yet he 
^ took some time sadly to think of and consider, before 
he would allow himself to abate so much of his 
natural candour towards him. As soon as he received 
I that surprising intelligence, the King removed from 
I Raglan Castle. 

I ”^he King took leave of Raglan Casf le on the 15ih 
of September, mournfully observing to the Marquess, 
that by so doing he hoped ‘ to ease his lordship of a 
heavy burden.' His Majesty then thanked his noble 
and devoted host for the large sums of money which 
had been advanced to him in the course of his troubles. 
Whereupon the Marquess rejdicd : ‘ Sire, I had your 
word for the money ; but 1 never thought to have 
been so soon repaid ; for now that you have given me 
thanks, I Imvc all I looked for.' Well might the 
royal guest liave expressed his feelings on quitting 
Raglan in the following lines taken from his own 
* Collection :* — 

‘“I fall! I fall ! 

Whom shall I call ? 

Alas ! can he l>c heard, 

Who now is neither loved nor feared ? 

You, who were wont to kisse the ground. 
Where’er my honour'd .steps were found. 

Come, catch me at my last rebound ! 

How each admires 
Heaven’s twinkling fires, 

AVhen from their glorious seat 
Their influence gives life and heat ! 

But, oh 1 how few there are — 

Tho’ danger from tlmt act be far — 

Will stoop and catch a falling star.’ 

” ‘ Distracted with a thousand gi icfs, and accompa- ! 
nied by a few trusty and disconsolate servants, the | 
royal victim wandered about the country, thankful to 
accept protection from any one who had fortune or i 
inclination to minister to liis distress. And many ; 
“ cruel days,” to use his own words, were spent in 
weary marchings without food, narrow escapes, and 
precipitate retreats,, before he took his last farewell of 
the land of Gwent.’ 

“On one occasion he was hotly pursued in his retreat 
through Shire Newton, by a party of sixty Round- ; 
heads ; but reaching a place called Cliarleston Rock, ; 
near the New passage, a fishing-boat was found, in 
which he was safely ferried over the Severn into 
Gloucestershire. His pursuers coming up in the 
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meanwhile, but only to find their object defeated, 
seized upon the remaining boats, and with drawn 
swords compelled the fishermen to ferry them across. 
They hurried into the boats, and, with the royal 
fugitive still in view, made all haste to be once more 
on his traces. The poor fishermen, however, being 
royalists at heart, had no sympathy with these king- 
hunters ; but rowing lustily towards a reef of rocks 
called the ‘ English Stones,’ within a gun-shot of the 
Gloucester shore, there hauled in their oars; and 
landing their freight on the rocks, told them tiie 
water was so shallow that the boats could go no 
further, and they might easily wade to the opposite 
bank. And such, in fact, was quite practicable at low 
water; but, in the present instance, the tide flowed 
so rapidly, that in making the attempt to reach the 
opposite bank the whole party were drowned.” 

Scarcely had the royal fugitive departed than the | 
stout old cavalier was called upon to fill up the mea- 
sure of his devotion by standing a siege by the forces 
of Fairfax. The defence was long and obstinate, and, 
although it was evident that the place must finally 
surrender, the Marquis maintained to the last a merry 
heart, and a cliecrhil countenance. He was a dear 
lover of a joke, and could joke under the most desperate 
circunisiauccs. 

I “One evening, during the hottest period of the 
cannonade,” says Dr. Bayly, “ there came a musket 
I bullet in at the window of the withdrawing room, 
where my lord used to entertain his friends w'ith his 
pleasant discourses after dinners and suppers, which, 
glancing upon a little marble pillar of iiic window, and 
' from thence hit the Marquess upon t he side of his head, 
and fell down flattened upon the table, which breaking 
the pillar in pieces, it made suck a noise in the room, 
that his dauglitc]>in-law, the Countess of Glamorgan, 
who stood in the same window, ran away us if the 
house had been fulling down upon licr head, crying 
out — * O Lord ! O Jjord !* But at Iciigih finding 
herself more afraid than hurt, she returned back again, 
no less excusing her — as she was pleased to call it — 
rudeness to her father, than acknowledging her fears 
to all the company. To whom the Marquess said : 

‘ Daughter, you had reason to run away when 3 'our 
father was knocked on the head.’ Then pausing some 
little while, and turning the flattened bullet round 
with his finger, he further said: * Gcntlciuen, those 
who had a mind to flatter me, were wont to tell nm 
that 1 had a yood head in my younger days ; but if I 
don’t flatter myself, I think 1 have a good hcad-piecc 
in niy old age, or else it would not have been mmket 
proof r' 

At last, further resistance being hopeless, Raglan 
was surrendered, Fairfax marched in with his troops, 
and the castle was dismantled. The ruin of the 
devoted Marquis of Worcester was now complete. 

“Tl.c loss sustained by the family in the imme- 
diate destruction of the castle and woods, according 
to the printed statement, was computed at one 
hundred thousand pounds; besides enormous sums 
j furnished to his Majesty for the raising and equipment 
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of two armies, and the maintenance of a numerous 
garrison, of which the doily expenses alone must have 
required a princely revenue. With this evidence of 
the Marquess’s resources, it is not surprising that he 
should be described by Clarendon as Hho most 
moneyed man of the kingdom.* The siege was 
followed by the sequestration and sale of the whole 
estate, which, by the parliamentary audit of 1646, 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds per annum, and 
remained in the hands of Cromwell till tho Restoration, 
a period of fourteen years. All the old timber in tlie 
parks adjacent was cut down and sold ; the lead was 
stript from the roof of the great hall, and sold for six 
thousand pounds ; and a quantity of the timber was 
carried to Bristol, and there used in rebuilding the 
wooden houses upon ilic old bridge, which had 
recently been destroyed by fire. But^he loss of the 
library was in every sense a national loss, for in this, 
among many rare invaluable manuscripts, were the 
archives of Gwent, with the earliest records of Welsh 
literature. * One of these manuscripts,’ says the 
late Mr. Thomas, ‘ was an interesting work by Geraint 
Bardd Glass y Cadair, an illustrious Welshman, who 
flourished about the ninth century. He was the first 
who composed a Welsh grammar, a work that was 
revised by Eiuiou and Edeyrn, which form and 
arrangement arc now extant; but the original MS. 
was ill the Raglan library at its capitulation.’ 

“In his palmy days, long before he was created 
Marquess, the good Earl lived in princely state in 
this Castle. Surrounded by faithful friends, numerous 
retainers, and a household that, by its daily expend- 
iture, bespoke almost unlimited resources, he enjoyed 
in age all the happiness to which men look forward as 
the reward and solace of a virtuous youth; for, 
though long practised in tlic offices of Court, he could 
still relish the sweets of domestic retirement, the 
kuinanizing inlliicnce of science, and the conversation 
of pious and learned men. He was a friend of litera- 
ture, a pattern of religious consistency, an example of 
loyalty wliicli no reverses could shake ; and when at 
last plunged into the deepest adversity, stript of his 
property, bent down witli years, and suffering from 
bodily pain, he maintained a degree of mental serenity 
that softened the remembrance of his wrongs, showed 
the true foupdalion of his faith, and enabled him to 
view every dispensation of good or evil as coming from 
God, and intended, by weaning his thoughts from this 
world, to give him nearer and clearer views of heaven. 
Reduced in four short years from the height of pro- 
sperity into the very abyss of adversity — his home 
desolate, the prospects of his family blasted, his 
friends hopeless or in prison, liimself an inmate of the 
Tower — it is imj)ossiblo to withhold our sympathy 
from a man who, in no circumstances, forgot the true 
nobility of his nature, and the obligations of his creed ; 
but in every trial could exclaim, in the words of his 
own motto — Mutare vel timere sperno.” 

In conclusion, we cannot but thank Dr. Beattie for 
the research which has placed before us so vivid a 
picture of the period of the civil wars. No writer on 
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the subject has so industriously collected or graphi- 
cally put together tlic matcrids scattered through 
many Tolumes. We may add that the descriptive and 
illustrative portions of this work arc careful and con- 
scientious. To those who love to linger (and who 
does not ?) — among the crumbling memorials of other 
men and other times, who dud a charm in wondering 
about spots haunted by the memory of the great 
and gallant of old, there arc few places so full of 
romance as Raglan. To tiiosc who arc able to pay it 
a visit. Dr. Beattie’s descriptions form the best 
mecnm we arc acquainted with, wiiile to these who arc 
compelled to be dre-side 1 ravellers, they oiler what is 
the next best thing — a complete and graphic picture 
of the place and its associations. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR T1I0«. MORE.» 

LIBELLUS A MARGARETA MORE, QUINDECIM ANN OS 
NATA, ClIELSELE INCEPTVS. 


“ Nulla dies sine linca.” 


Hearde mother say to Barbara, “Be sure the 
sirloin is well basted for y® king’s physician ; ” which 
avised me that Dr. Linacrc was cxpcclcd. In truth, 
he returned with father in y“ barge ; and they tooke a 
turn on y® river bank before sitting down to table; 
I noted them from my lattice; and anon, father, 
beckoning me, cries “ Child, bring out iny favourite 
Treatysc ou Fisshynge, printed by Wyiikyiidc Worde; 
I must give tlie doctor my loved passage.” 

Joyning ’em with y® book, I found father telling 
him of y® roach, dace, chub, barbel, etc. we oft catch 
opposite y* church ; and hastilie turning over y® 
leaves, he beginneth with unction to read yc passage 
ensuing, which I love to y® full as much as he : — 

He observeth, if the angler’s sport shouldc fail him, 
“ho at yo best hallic liis holsom walk and mcry at his 
ease, a swetc ayre of the swetc savour of y« meade 
of dowers, that maketh him hungry ; he hcarcth the 
melodious hannonio of fowlcs, he sectli y° young 
swans, herons, ducks, coles, and rnanie other fowlcs, 
with theire broods, whicli me sccmctli better than 
alle y® noise of hounds, fuukenors, and fowlers can 
make. And if the aiiglet take fysshe, then there is 
HOC man merrier than he is in his s])rytc.” And, 
“ Ye shall not use this forsaid crafty disporte for no 
covetysnesse in the cncreasing and sparing of your 
money onlic, but pryncipallic for your solace, and to 
cause the health of your bodic, and spcciallie of your 
soulc, for when ye purpose to goo on your disportes 
of fysshynge, ye will not desire grcatlic manic 
persons with you, which wouldo leit you of your 
game. And thenne ye may serve God dcvoutlic, in 
wying affectuouslie your customable prayer; and thus 
doing, ye shall eschew and voyd manic vices.” 

“ Angling is itselfo a vice,” cries Erasmus, from y® 
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thresholde ; “ for my part I will dsb none, save and 
except for pickled oysters.” 

“ In the regions below,” answers father ; and then 
laughinglie tells Liuacre of his firstc dialogue with 
Erasmus, who had beciie feasting in my Lord Mayor’s 
cellar : — “ ‘ Whence come you ? ’ ‘ From below.* 
‘ What were they about there ? ' * Eating live oysters, 
and drinking out of leather jacks.’ ‘Either you are 
Erasmus,’ etc. ‘ Either yon are More or nothing.’ ” 

“‘Neither more nor less,* you should have rejoy ned*” 
sayth the doctor. 

“How I wish I had,” says father; “don’t tor- 
ment me with a jest I might have made and did not 
make ; ’speciallie to put dowiie Erasmus.” 

“ Coiicedo nulli,” sayth Erasmus 

“ Why arc you so lazy ? ” asks Linacre ; “ I am sure 
you can speak English if you will.” 

“ Soc far from it,” sayth Erasmus, “that I made my 
incapacitie an excuse for declining an English rectory. 
Albeit, you know how Wareham requited me; saying, 
in his kind, generous way, I served the Church more 
by my pen than I coulde by preaching sermons in a 
countrie village.” 

Saytli Linacrc, “ The archbishop hatli made another 
remark, as much to y® purpose : to wit, that he has 
received from you tim immorlulitic which emperors 
and kings cannot bestow.” 

“ They cannot even bid a smoking sirloin retaiu its 
heat an hour after it hath left the dre,” sayth father. 
“ Tilly- vully ! as my good Alice say^s, — let us remem- 
ber the universal doom, ‘ fruges consumcrc nati,* and 
philosophize over our ale and bracket.” 

“ Not Cambridge ale, neither,” sayth Erasmus. 

“ Will you never forget that unlucky beverage?” 
sayth father. “ Why, man, think how manic pooro 
scholars there be, that content themselves, as I have 
hcarde one of St. John’s declare, with a penny piece 
of beef amongst four, stewed into pottage with a little 
salt and oatmeal; and that after fasting from four 
o’clock in the morning ! Say grace for us this dayc, 
Erasmus, with goodo heart.” 

At table, discourse flowed soe thicke and faste that 
I mighte aim iuvayn to chronicle it — and why should 
I ? dwelling as I doe at y® fouuiayn head P Onlic that 
I find pleasure, alreadic, in glancing over the fore- 
going pages whensoever they concern father and 
Erasmus, and wish they were more faithfullie recalled 
and better writ. One thing sticks by me, — a funny 
reply of father’s to a man who owed him money and who 
put him off witli “ !Mcincnto Morieris.” “ I bid you,” 
retorted father, “ Memento Mori ASris, and I wish 
you wouldc take as goodo care to provide for y® one as 
I do for the other.” 

Liuacre laughed much at this, and sayd, — “ That 
was real wit ; a spark struck at the moment ; and 
with uoc ill-nature in it, for I am sure your debtor 
coulde not help laughing.” 

“ Not he,” quoth Erasmus. “ More’s drollcrie is 
like that of a young gentlewoman of his name, which 
shines without burning,” .... and, oddlic enow, he 
looked acrosse at me* I am sure he meant Bess. 
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Father brouglile home a strange guest to-daye, — 
a converted Jew, with grizzlic beard, furred gown, and 
eyes that shone like lamps lit in dark cavemes. He 
had becne to Benmarine and Tremc 9 en, to y» Holie 
Gitio and to Damascus, to Urmia and Assyria, and 1 
think allc over y* knowne world ; and tolde us manic 
strange talcs, one hardlie knew how to believe ; as, for 
example, of a sea-coast tribe, called y« Balouclics, who 
live on fish and build theirc dwellings of the bones. 
Alsoc, of a race of his countriemcn beyond Euphrates 
who believe in Christ, but know nothing of y® Pope ; 
and of whom were y® Magiaiis y* followed y* Star. 
This agreeth not with our legend. He averred that, 
though soe far apart from theire brethren, theire 
speech was y® same, and even theire songs ; and he 
• sang or chauiitcd one Avhich he sayd was common 
among y® Jews allc over y® world, and liad beeno soe 
ever since theire citie was ruinated and ye people 
captivated, and yet it was never sett down by note. 
Erasmus, who knows little or nought of Hebrew, 
listened to y® words with curiositie, and made him 
repeate them twice or thri(!C : and though 1 know 
not yo character, it seemed to me they sounded 
thus : — 

Adir Hu yivne betlicha bcccaro, 

Kl, b'no ; El, b’nc ; El, b’ne ; | 

Bethcha bcccaro. 

Thougli Christianish, he wouldc not cat pig’s face ; 

' and sayd swine’s flesh was forbidden by y® Hebrew 
law for its unwholcsomcncssc iii hot countries and hot 
j weather, rather than by way of arbitraric prohibition. 

Daisy took a great dislike to this man, and woulde 
j not sit next him. 

I In the hay-field allc y® evening. Swatlied father in 
I a hay-rope, and made him pay y® fine, which he pre- 
; tended to resist. Cecy was just about to cast one 
' round Erasmus, when her heart failed and she ran 
away, colouring to y® eyes. He sayd, he never saw 
' : such pretty shame. Father reclining on y® hay, with 
I his head on my lap and his eyes shut, Bess asked if 
I he were asleep. He made answer, “ Yes, and dreain- 
!j ing.” I askt, “Of what?” “Of a far-off future 
I : dayc, Meg ; when thou and I shall looke back on this 
! hour, and this hay-flcld, and my head on thy lap.” 

“ Nay, but wliat a stupid dream, Mr. More,” says 
motl.er. “ Why, what woulde you drearae of, Mrs. 
Alice ?” “ Forsooth, if I dreamed at alle, when I was 

wide awake, it shoulde be of being Lord Chancellor 
j at ye Icaste.” “ Well, wife, I forgive thcc for not 
i saying at the Lord Chancellor quotha ! And you 
j wouldc be Dame Alice, I trow, and ride in a whirlc- 
I cote, and keep a Spanish jennet, and a couple of 
j greyhounds, and wear a train before and behind, and 
I carry a jerfalcon on your fist.” “ On my wrist.” 

! “ No, that’s not such a pretty word as t’other ! Go 
I to, go!” 

i Straying from ye others, to a remote comer of the 
I meadow, or ever I was aware, I came close upon 
Gammer Gurney, holding aomewhat with much care, 
“ Give ye good den. Mistress Meg,” quoth she, “ I 
cannot abear to rob y® birds of theire nests ; but I 


knows yon and yours be kind to dumb creatures, soe 
here’s a nest o’ young owzels for yo — and I can’t call 
’em dumb nowther, for they’ll sing bravelic some o* 
these days.” “ How hast fared, of late, Gammer?” 
quoth I. “ Why, well enow for such ns I,” she made 
answer ; “ since I lost y® use o’ my right hand, I can 
nowther spin, nor nurse sick folk, but I pulls rushes, 
and that brings me a few pence, and I be a good 
herbalist; and, because I says one or two English 
prayers and hates y® priests, some folks thinks me a 
witch.” “ But why dost hate y® priests ?” quoth I. 
“ Never you mind,” slie gave answer, “ I’ve reasons 
manie ; and for my English prayers, they were taught 
me by a gentleman 1 nursed, that’s now a saint in 
heaven, along with poor Joan.” 

And soe she hohided off, and J felt kindlic towards 
her, [ scarce knew why — porliaps because she spake soe 
lovingly of her dead sister, and because of that sister’s 
name. My mother’s name was Joan. 


Erasmus is gone. His last saying to father was, 
“They will have you at court yet;” and father’s 
answer, “ When Plato’s year comes round.” 

To me he gave a copy, how precious ! of his Testa- 
ment. “ You arc an elegant Latinist, Margaret,” he 
was pleased to say, “ but, if you woulde drink deeplie 
of y® well-springs of wisdom, applie to Greek. The 
Latins have oulie shallow rivulets ; the Greeks, co- 
pious rivers, running over sands of gold. Read Plato ; 
he wrote on marble, with a diamond ; but above allc, 
read y® New Testament. ’Tis the key to the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

To Mr. Gunnel, he said smiling, “ Have a care of 
thyself, dear Gonellus, and take a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake. The wages of’ most scholars now-a- 
days, are weak eyes, ill-hcalth, an empty purse, and 
shortc commons. I ncede only bid thee beware of 
the two first.” * 

To Bess, “ Farewell, Bessy ; thank you for mend- 
ing iny bad Latin. When I write to you, I will be 
sure to signe myselfc ‘ lloterodamius.* Farewell, 
sweeto Cecil ; let me always continue your ‘ desired 
amiable.* And you, Jacky, — love your book a little 
more.” 

“ Jack’s dcare mother, not content with her girls,” 
sayth father, “ was alwaics wishing for a boy, and at 
last she had one that means to remain a boy alle his 
life.” 

“ The Dutch schoolmasters thoughto «/<? dullc and 
heavie,” sayth Erasmus, “ soe there is some hope of 
Jjicky yet.” And soe, stepped into y® barge, which 
we watched to Chelsea Reach. How dullc the house 
has beene ever since I Rupert and William have had 
me into y® pavilliou to hear y® plot of a miracle-play 
they have alreadie begunne to talke over for Christ- 
massc, but it seemed to me downrightc rubbish. 
Father slecpes in town to-nightc, soe w’c shall be 
stupid cuow. Bessy hath iinderlaken to work father 
a slipper for his tender foot ; and is happie, tracing 
for y® pattern our three moor-cocks and colts ; but I 
am idle and tiresome. 


If 
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If I had paper, I wouldc beginnc my projected 
opus; but I dare not ask Gunnel for anie more just 
yet ; nor have niiie money to buy sonic. I wish I 
had a couple of angels.* I think 1 shall write to 
father for tlicm to-niorrow ; he alwaies likes to hearc 
from us if he is twenty-four hours absent, providing 
we conclude not with “ I have nothing more to say.** 

1 have writ my letter to father. 1 almostc wish, 
now, that 1 had not sent it. 

Rupert and ’Will still full of tlicire moralitie, which 
reallie lias some fun in it. To ridicule y® extravagance 
of those who, as tlic saying is, carry tlicirc farms and 
fields on theire backs, William proposes to come in, 
all verdant, with a rcall model of u farm on his back 
and a windmill on bis head. 


How sweete, how gracious an answer from father ! 
John Harris has broughte me with it y® two angels ; 
less prized than this epistle. 


July 10. 

Sixteentli birthdayc. Father away, which made it 
sadde. Mother gave me a payr of blue hosen with 
silk clocks ; Mr. Gunnel, an ivoric handled stylus ; 
Bess, a bodkin for my hair; Daisy a book-mark; 
Mercy, a saffron ciikc ; Jack, a basket ; and Cecil, a 
nosegay. William’s present was fayrest of allc, but 
I am hurtc with him and mysclfc ; for he offered it soe 
queerlie and tagged it with such .... 1 refused it, 
and there’s an end. ’Tvvas unraannerlie and unkinde 
of me, and I’ve cried aboute it since. 

Father alwaies gives us a birthdayc treat ; soe, con- 
trived that mother shoulde take us to sec my Lord 
Cardinal of York goc to Westminster in state. We 
had a mcrric water-party ; got goode places and saw 
the show; crosse-bearers, ])illar-bcarcrs, ushers and 
alle. Himsclfe in crimson engrayned sattin, and tippet 
of sables, with an orange in his hand hcldc to ’s nose, 
as though y* common ayr w'cre too vile to breathe. 
What a pompous priest it is ! The archbishop inighte 
well say, *‘That man is drunk with too much pro- 
aperitie.” 

Betweene dinner and supper, we liad a fine skirmish 
in y® straits of Thermopylse. Mr Gunnel beaded the 
Persians, and Will was Leonidas, with a swashing 
buckler, and a helmet a yird high ; but Mr. Gunnel 
gave him such a rap on the crest that it went over y® 
{ wall ; soe tlicn William thought there was nothing 
i left for him but to die. Howbeit, as ho had bccnc 
I layd low sooner than he had reckoned on, he pro- 
longed his last agonies a goode deal, and gave one of 
y® Persians a tremendous kick just as they were aboute 
to rifle his pouch. They therefore thoughte there 
must be somewhat in it they shoulde like to see ; soe, 
helde him down in spite of his hitting righte and Icfte, 
and pulled therefrom, among sundrie ^esser matters, 
a carnation knot of mine. Poor varlet, 1 wish he 
would not be so stupid 

After sapper, mother proposed a concert ; and wc 
were alle singing a rounde. when, looking up, 1 saw 


father standing in y® door-way, with such a happy 
smile on his face ! lie was close behind Rupert and 
Daisy, who vrcrc singing from y® same book, and 
advertised them of his coming by gcntlic knocking 
theire head^ together ; but 1 had the firstc kiss, even 
before mother, because of my bii'thdayc. 


It turns out that father’s lateness yester-cven was 
caused by press of busiucsse ; a forayn mission having 
bccnc proposed to him, which he resisted as long as 
he could, but was at leiigthe reluctautlic induced to 
accept. Length of his stay uncoi tayii, which casts a 
gloom on alle ; but there is soc much to doc as to 
leave little time to think, and father is busiest of allc ; 
yet hath fouude leisure to concert with mother for us 
a journey into y® country, which will occupy some of 
y® weeks of his absence. I am full of carcfulle I 
thoughts and forebodings, being natiirallie of too ; 
anxious a disposition. Oh, let me caste alio my cares 
on another 1 Fccisli nos ad to, Dominc; ct inquic* 
turn cst cor nostrum, donee rcquicscat in tc. 


’Tis soc manic months agoiic since that I made au 1 
entry in my libellus, as that my motto — " nulla dies 
sme linca — hath somewhat of sarcasm in it. How , 
manic things doe I bcgiiiue and leave uunnislit ! and 
yet, less from caprice than lack of strength ; like him 
of whom y® scripture was writ, — “ this man bcgaiine i 
to build and was not able to finish.” My opus, for j 
instance ; the which my father’s prolonged absence 
in y® autumn and my winter visitt to aunt Nan and 
aunt Fan gave me such leisure fo carric forward. But 
alack ! leisure was less to socke than leamingc ; and 
wlicn 1 came back to mine olde taskes, leisure was 
awantiug too ; and then, by reason of my sleeping iu : ; 
a separafe chamber, 1 uas enabled to stcalc hours j 
from y® earlie morn and hours from y® night, aud, * 
like unto Solomon’s virtuous woman, my candle went 
not out. But ’twas not to purpose y* I worked, 
like y® virtuous woman, for I was following a Jack-o- 
lantcm; having forsookc y® straight path laid downc by 
Erasmus for a foolish path of mine owiie ; and soc 1 
toylcd, and blundered, and puzzled, and was mazed ; 
and then came on tliut payn in iny liead. Father sayd, 

“ What makes Meg soc pale !” and I sayd not : and, 
at y® last, 1 toidc mother there was somewhat throb- 
bing and twisting iu y® back of mine head like unto a : 
little worm tliat wouldc not die ; and she made i 
answer, “ Ah, a maggot,” and soe by her scoff I was ' 
shamed. Then I gave over mine opus, but y« payn : 
did not yet goc ; soc then I was longing for y® dcare j ' 
pleasure, and fondlie turning over y® leaves, and | 
wondering wouldc father be surprised and pleased with ; 
it some daye, when fatlier liimself came in or ever I was 
aware. He sayth, “ Wliat hast tJiou, Meg ?” I faltered 
and woulde sett it aside. He sayth," N ay, let me sec ;” 
and soe takes it from me ; and aft er y® flrste glance 
throws himself into a scat, his back to me, and flrste , 
runs it hastilic through, then begiunes with methode | 
and such silence and gravitie as that 1 trembled at j 
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his side^ and felt what it must be to stand a prisoner 
at tlie bar, and lie y® judge. Sometimes I thought he 
must be pleased, at others not : at Iciigthc, alle my 
fond hopes were euded by his crying, “ This will never 
doe. Poor wretcli, hath this then bcene thy toyl ? 
How couldst find time for soe much labour ? for here 
hath beenc trouble enow and to spare. Thou must 
have stolen it, sweet Meg, from the night, and pre- 
vented y® moniing watch. Most dear’st ! thy father’s 
ownc loved child and soe, caressing me tillT gave 
over my shame and disappointment. 

‘ “ I neede not to tell thee, Meg,” father sayth, “ of 

y® unprofitable labour of Sisyplius, nor of drawing 
I water in a sieve. There arc some things, most deare 
one, that a w'omau, if slic trieth, may doe as well as 
I a man ; and some she cannot, and some she had better 
not. Now, I tell tlice firmlie, since y® first payn is 

I y® leaste sharpe, that, despite y® spiritt and genius 
I, herein shewn, I am avised ’Ms work thou canst not 
ij and work thou hadst better not doe. But judge for 

I I thysclfc ; if thou wilt persist, thou shall have leisure 
1 and (piict, and a chamber in my new building, and 

alle y« help my gallery of books may afford. But thy 
father says, forbear.” 

I Soe, what coulde I say, but “ My father shall never 
speak to me in vayn !” 

Then he gathered y® papers up and sayd, ** Then I 
I shall lake; t(Mn})lation out of your wiiy and ])rcssing 
I ’em to his heart as he did soc, sayth, “ Tliey are as 
: deare to me as they can be to you and soe left me, 

I looking out as though 1 noted (but I noted not,) the 

I clearc-sliining Thames. ’Twas twilightc, and I stoode 
|! Micro 1 know not how long, alone and lonely; with 

I I tears coming, i know not why, into mine eyes, 
i There was a weight in y® ayr, as of coming thunder; 

the screaming, ever and anon, of Juiio and Argus, 
inclined me to mcllancholie, as it ahvaies ilocs : and 
at length I beganne to note y® moon rising, and y« 

I deepening clearncssc of y® \vatcr, and y® layy motion 
of y® barges, and y® Hashes of light whene’er y rowTrs 
dipt tlicire oars. And then I beganne to attend to y® 
cries and different sounds from acrossc y® water, and 
y* tolling of a distant bell; and I fellc back on mine 
oldc heart-sighingc, Fccisti nos ad to, Doininc; ct 
inquietum cst cor nostrum, donee rcquicscat in Ic.” 

Or ever the week was gone, my father had contrived 
for me another journey to New Hall, to abide with 
the lay nuns, as he callcth them, aunt Nan and aunt 
Fan, whom my step-mother loveth not, but whom I 
love and whom father loveth. indeede, ’Ms sayd in 
Essex that at first he inclined to aunt Nan rather than 
to my mother ; but that, perceiving my mother affected 
his companic and aunt Non affected it not, lie diverted 
Jiis hesitating affections unto her and took her to wife. 
Albeit, aunt Nan loveth him dearlie as a sister ought: 
indeed, she loveth alle, except, methinketh, herself, to 
whom, alone, she is rigid and severe. How holie are 
my aunts* lives ! Cloistere||puns could not be more 
pure, and could scarce bo as ix^ulle. Though wise, they 
can be gay ; though noe lodger young, they love the 
young. And theire reward is, the young love them ; 


and 1 am fulle sure, in this world they secke noe ' 
better. 

Returned to Chelsea, I spoke much in prnyse of 
mine aunts, and of single life. On a certayn evening, 
wc maids were sett at our needles and samplers on y® 
pavillion steps ; and, as follie will out, ’gan talk of 
what we would fayu liave to our lots, slioulde a good 
fairic star to up and grant cache a wish. Daisy was 
for a countess’s degree, with liawks and hounds. 
Bess was for founding a college, Mercy a hospital, and 
she spake soc cxperimcntallie of its conditions that 
I was fayn to goc partners with licr in the same. 
Cccy commenced “ Supposing I w^erc married ; if ' 
once that I were married on which, father, who \ 
had come up nnpcrceived, burst out laughing and sayth, I 

“ Well, dame Cecily, and what state would you keep?” 
Howbeit, us he and I afterwards paced together, juxta 
fluvium, he did say, “ Mercy hath well propounded the 
conditions of an liospital or alms-house for aged and 
sick folk, and ’tis a faiitasie of mine to sett even such 
an one afoot, and give you the conduct of the same.” 

Fiom this careless speech, dropped, as ’twere, by y® 
way, liath sprung mine house of refuge ! and oh, what 
pleasure have I derived from it ! How good is my 
fiithcr ! how the poor bless him ! and bow kind is he, 
through them, to me ! Laying his hand kindly on my 
slioulder, this morning, he sayd, “ Meg, how fares it 
with thee now ? Have I cured the payn in thy head ?” 
Then, putting the liousc-kcy into mine hand, he 
laughingly added, “ ’Tis now yours, my joy, by Livery 
and Seisin.” 

___ , 
Aug. 6. j 

I wish William w** give me back my Testament, j 
Tis one thing to steal a knot or a posie, and another | 
to borrow y® most valuable book in y® bouse and keej) 
it week after week. He songhtc it with a kind of 
mystcric, soc as tliat I forbcarc to ask it of him in 
companie, lest I s'* doe him an ill turn ; and yet I 
have none other occasion. 

The emperor, the King of France, and Cardinal 
Ximencs arc alle striving which shall have Erasmus, 
and alle in vayn. lie hath refused a professor’s chayr 
at Louvain, and a Sicilian bis^hoprick. E’cii thus it 
was with him when he was here this spring, — tiic 
Queen W* have had him for her preceptor, tlic King and 
Cardinall prest on him a royall apartment and .salaric, 
Oxford and Cambridge contended for him, but liis 
saying was, “ Alle these I value less thau my liberMe, 
my studdies, and my literarie toyls.” How much 
greater is he than those who wouldc confer on him 
greatnesse ! Noe man of letters hath equall reputa- 
tion or is soc much courted. 

Yestereven, after overlooking the men playing at 
loggats, fatiier and I strayed away along Thcrmopylm 
into y® home-field ; and as wc sauntered together 
under the chns, he sayth witli a sigh, “ Jack, is Jack, 
and no More .... he will never be anything. An’ 
’twere not for my beloved wenches, I should be an 
unhappy father. But what though!— My Meg is 
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better unto me than ten sons ; and it maketli no dif> 
ferencc at harvest time whether our com were put 
into the ground by a man or a woman.” 

While I was turning in my mind what excuse I 
might make for John, father taketh me at unawares 
by a sudden change of subject ; saying, ” Come, tell 
me, Meg, why canst not affect Will Eoper?” 

1 was a good while silent, at length made answer, 
” He is so unlike alle I esteem and admire ... so unlike 
all 1 have been taught to esteem and admire by you.” — 

“ Have at you,” he returned laughing, “ I knew 
not I had been sharpening weapons agaynst myself. 
True he is neither Achilles nor Hector, nor even 
Paris, but yet well enough, meseems, as times go — 
Smarter and comelier than citlier Heron or Dancey.” 

I, faltering, made answer, Good looks affect me 
but little — *tis in his better part I feel the want. He 
cannot . . . discourse, for instance, to onG*s mind and 
soul, like unto you, dear father, or Erasmus.” 

” I should marvel if he could,” returned father 
gravelic, “ thou art mad, my daughter, to look, in a 
youth of Will’s years, for the mind of a man of forty 
or fifty. What were Erasmus and I, dost thou sup- 
pose, at Will’s age ? Alas, Meg, 1 should not like 
you to know what I was ! Men called me the boy-sage, 
and I know not what, but in my heart and head was 
a world of sin and folly. Thou mightst as well expect 
Will to have my hair, eyes, and teeth, allc getting y« 
worse for wear, as to have the fruits of my life-long 
experience, in some cases full dearly bought. Take 
him for what he is, match him by the young minds of 
; his ownc standing : consider how long and closelic wc 
i have known him. His parts arc, surclie, not amiss : 

, he hath more book-lore than Daiiccy, more mother 
I wit than Alliiigton.” 

j| ” But why need I to concern myself about him ?” 
i I cxclaymed, " Will is very well in his way : why s** 
j we cross each other’s paths P I am young, 1 have much 
I to learn, I love my studdics, — why interrupt them 
j with other and Icsse wise thoughts ?” 

” Because nothing can be wise that is not practical,” 
returned father, ” and I teach my children philosophic 
to fitt them for living in y* world, not above it. One 
may spend a life in dreaming over Plato, and yet goc 
out of it without leaving y® world a whit y® better for 
our having made part of it. ’Tis to little purpose w^c 
studdy, if it oiilie makes us look for perfections in 
others which they may in^vaym seek for in ourselves. 
It is not even necessary or goode for us to live en- 
tirclie with congeniall spiritts. The vigourous tempers 
the inert, the passionate is evened by the cool-tem- 
pered, the prosaic balances the visionaric. Woulde 
thy mother suit me better, dost thou suppose, if she 
coulde discuss polemicks like Luther or Mclancthon ? 
E’en thine owue sweet mother, Meg, was less affected 
to studdy than thou art, — she learnt to love it for my 
sake, but I mode her what she was.” 

And, with a suddain burste of fond recollection, he 
hid his eyes on my shoulder, and for a moment or 
I soe, cried bittcrlic. As for mo, 1 shed, oh ! such 
salt leares ! . . . • 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CURRAN. 

liY FREDEBICK LAWRENCE. 

The fame of the great advocate, like that of the 
great actor, 4^ commonly of the most ephemeral de- 
scription. When the peculiarities of gesture, tone, 
and manner have passed from human remembrance, 
what remains, in most instances, of the accomplished 
orator who won the verdicts of juries and the applause 
of senates P A few anecdotes of doubtful authonty, 
and some ill-reported speeches, or fragments of 
speeches, at the bar or in parliament, are often 
all that can bo found to justify the lavish approbation 
of contemporaries, or to perpetuate the speaker’s 
fame. From such remains how difficult is it to form 
a true estimate of the speaker’s powers ! Even the 
most successful efforts of oratory, as the reader well 
kuow's, when printed from the reporter’s notes, are not 
unfrequently utterly unfit to pass through the ordeal 
of ordinary criticism. When the circumstances which 
made them tell have ceased to interest, and the repu- 
tation of the speaker has become a mere tradition, it 
is very often a matter of surprise to us all how such 
common-place appeals could have awakened the sym- 
pathies or inffuenced the judgments of living men. 

Tu the case of Curran, it may be urged that these 
remarks do not apply. Many passages of soul-sub- 
duing pathos and magic eloquence which escaped him 
in moments of the highest mental excitement have ! 
been treasured up with singular care, and will perish i 
only with the literature and history of his nation. | 
Over the herd of professional orators he had some j 
signal advantages. In most of his great efforts his i 
sympathies were completely enlisted ; he was per- | 
sonally identified with the topics of his advocacy ; and ; 
his earnestness and indignation, instead of being 
simulated for the purposes of the hour, were more 
frequently the genuine emotions of his heart. It 
must also be borne in mind that the period at which 
he appeared, as well as the place of his appearance, ; 
were alike favourable to the exercise of his genius. ; 
He had the advantage of addressing the most ex- 
citable people on the earth, at the most exciting 
period of their history, on the most interesting and 
nationally important subjects. Nature had endowed 
him with a fertile imagination and an exquisite sensi- 
bility. He possessed in rich profusion the showiest 
qualifications of the oriitor, and circumstances 
favoured their development. On the other hand, it 
is plain, that he was no such wonderful man as some 
admiring biographers have given him out to be. He 
was not merely professioiiaHy superficial and unsound, I 
but many of his reported speeches prove him to have : 
been lamentably deficient in good taste and common | 
discretion. We say this because we have been acous- I 
tomed to hear, and have recently found, passages of 
his oratory quoted with approbation, which appear to 
us remarkable for nothing but their, pomp of phrase- ' 
ology and far-fetched metaphors, with scarcely the ' 
glimmer of a meaning ^uuder all. We readily admit ! 
that Curran said a great many fine things in his life- 
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tLine>^perhaps no man lias said finer — but that he 
frequently sacrificed sense to sound, and mistook 
exaggeration of language for sublimity, a perusal of 
his speeches, or even of such portions of them as are 
contained in the eulogistic sketch of his life by bis 
friend Mr. Phillips,' will prove beyond a doubt. 

Mr. Phillips’s work has been characterised by Lord 
Brougham as one of the most deliglitful pieces of 
biography extant. For ourselves, wc willingly confess 
our . obligations to the learned Commissioner, for 
having taking the pains to produce an enlarged 
edition of so clmractcristio a sketch. If not an 
unexceptionable book, it is certainly a most amusing 
one. It is thoroughly Hibernian in character, and 
full of the qualities which render an Irishman the 
most entertaining of companions. Abounding in wit 
and anecdote, in flashes of merriment, snatches of 
eloquence, and occasional touches of pathos, we feel 
some reluctance in applying to it the strict canons of 
criticism! But truth compels us to state that it is 
deformed by not a few vices of style, and by an 
exaggeration of tour, which is oftcu both ludicrous 
and unpleasant. Wc are willing to make all allow- 
ances for the pariiality of friendship, for congeniality 
of disposition, and similarity in talent and pursuits, 
but we cannot help observing lliat indiscriminate 
admiration, whilst it argues some WTakucss of 
judgment, often defeats its own object. With 
^ regard to mere verbal inaccuracies of language, our 
readers will not accuse ns of any disposition to be 
needlessly captious. Of all imputations, we are most 
anxious to avoid that of being considered pedantic or 
ilhnatured. But when wc meet with instances of 
singular carelessness and obsctiriiy in a work of 
some pretension, we conceive it to bo oiir duty 
to point them out. The preface to Mr. Phillips’s 
volunie contains but a few sentences, and wo arc 
j therefore at a loss to understand how he could 
I have permitted the following obscure and awkward 
passage to have gone forth to the worhl. Speaking 
of his work, he says: — “The period of which it 
I treats was one of vital interest to Ireland, and the 
I men which it produced were not unworthy of the 
period.” Wc leave our readers to reconcile tlicse 
j' its. When such a sentence occurs in the first page 
of such a work — when wc meet with it, as it were, 
ill the very tliresliold — observation is naturally chal- 
lenged, and it is difficult to refrain from remark. 

Wc consider Curran, on the whole, 1o have been 
fortunate in his biographers. In addition to Mr. 
Phillips’s sketch, there is the memoir by his son, Mr. 
William Henry Curran, which is well known as an ex- 
cellent anti carefully wrilten work. We arc also 
aware of a memoir by an Irish barrister, Mr. William 
O’Kcgan,* a truly .Hibernian performance, but con- 
taining a very complete collection of Curran’s 

(1) Curran and hi* Contemporariea. By Charles PhillipB, Esq. 
A.B., one cf her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors. (A new edition.) 1S.50. 

(2) Memoir of the Right Hon. J. P. Curran, by his Son, W. H. 
Curran, 1815). 2 vols. Memoirs of tlic Legal, Literary, and Poli- 
tical Life of the late J. P. Cuvrun. By William O’llcKan. Esa. 
1817. 


witticisms and smart sayings ; whilst the late Thomas 
Davis^ (famous for his poetical contributions to the 
Nation newspaper) is the author of a alight but 
eloquent narrative, which is at least deserving 
of mention. Mr. Phillips’s volume purports to 
be nothing more than “the simple, and in some 
measure, the self-drawn picture” of the great Irish 
orator. It may bo premised that ho lived for 
many years in habits of the closest intimacy with tlie 
object of his idolatry, and made his acquaintance 
under circumstances well calculated to beget an i 
enthusiastic partiality. In his early youth, he had 
published a poem, called “ the Emerald Isle,” which 
had been accidentally brought to Mr. Curran’s notice 
Soon afterwards, when called to the bar, and wander- 
ing “not only baglcsa but briefless” round the hall of 
the Four Courts in Lublin, ho received an invitation 
to dine at the Priory, a little country villa, whero 
Curran (who was then Master of the Rolls,) resided. 
Having long worshipped his forensic idol at a distance, 
tlic young barrister was transported into tlie seventh 
heaven, by the prospect of an actual interview. His 
gratlflcatioii was unbounded. Even Boswell, ad- 
mitted to the social haunts of Johnson, was not 
more delighted. “I had often seen Curran,” he says, 
(whilst describing this memorable evening,) — “often 
heard of him — often read him — but no man ever knew 
anything about him who did not see him at his own 
table with the few whom he selected. He was a 
little convivial deity ! He soared in every region, and 
was at home in all; he touched every thing, and 
seemed as if lie bad created it; he mastered the 
human heart with the same ease that lie did his 
violin.” No w'ondcr that Mr. Phillips became not 
merely an admirer, but an idolater of such a fascina- 
iiig friend, nor is it strange, perhaps, that his book 
(when we remember how men, and especially Irish- 
men, arc constituted,) should contain some extravagant 
passages of panegyric. 

Having made these remarks on Curran’s biographers, 
we will endeavour to follow them through a few of 
the most prominent scenes in his eventful life. He 
was born on the 24th of July, 1750, at tlic small 
village of Newmarket, in the County of Cork, at the 
distance of eight miles from tliat dismantled castle, 
where Spenser is said to have composed bis “ Faery 
Queen.”* His father was seneschal, or steward of 
the manor of Newmarket, from which office lie derived 
nearly all his scanty income. It is said that the family 
had originally bonie the name of Curwen, and had 
been transplanted into Ireland from the north of Eng- 
land, at a rather memorable period. " Strange as it may 
seem,” observes Mr. Phillips, “ their paternal ancestor 
came over to Ireland with one of Cromwell’s soldiers ; 
and the most ardent patriot she ever saw owed his 
origin to her most merciless and cruel plunderer!” 
The father of t he great orator appears to have been 
a very connrioii-placo individual; but his mother ' 
(whose maiden name was Philpot) was a woman of | 

(3) Tlip I-ifp of .r. r. Curran, by Thomas Davis, 1840. i 

(4) O'Hegttii’s .Mc'uioirs of Curran. ‘ 
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great natural ability. She spoke the Irish language 
with fluency, and delighted her children with recitals 
of traditions and legends of the olden time. It was 
thus that the imaginatire faculties received in Curran 
a precocious development, and from the impressions 
made upon his mind in childhood, he drew in after 
I life his exhaustless fund of imagery and poetical illus- 
I tration. Nurtured amidst pleasant and gentle fancies, 

I his early years were singularly happy, and his genius 
! was fed with its proper nutriment. To quote from the 
I eloquent pages of Mr. Davis, “Me grew up a light- 
I limbed, short, brown boy, wUh an eye like a live coal, 

' He had a sensitive heart, loved his little brothers and 
sisters, but he loved his mother best, and well he 
! might. She doated on him, and petted him, and 
! taught him much. She soothed him with soft lulla- 
bies, that sent the passions of Jiis country into his 
young heart ; she flooded him with the stories and 
memoirs of the neighbourhood; she nursed him in 
love, and truth, add earnestness, by her precept and 
example, and she taught him his Bible.’* 

From the humble station is which his parents moved, 
and his fatlier’s limited means, there seemed at first 
but a slight prospect that Curran, or JAltle Jacky, as 
lie was then familiarly called, would receive the ad> 
vantage of a liberal education. But by a happy 
accident he attracted the attention of a benevolent 
clergyman, who recognised him as an uncommon boy, 
and determined that the seeds of genius should not 
perish for lack of culture. As he was one day playing 
at marbles in the village ball alley, “with a light heart, 
and lighter pocket,” a stranger of venerable and 
cheerful aspect came up, and singled him out from his 
playmates. The bright eye and intelligent aspect of 
the little urchin had won the good man’s heart, lie 
bribed him home with sweetmeats, and became the 
architect of the boy’s fortunes. The stranger’s name 
was Boyse, a clergyman, the rector of Newmarket, 
and the sequel of the adventure was, in after years, 
thus related by Curran to his friend Phillips. “I 
learned from poor Boyse my alphabet and my grammar, 
and the rudiments of the classics : he taught me all he 
could, and then he sent me to the school at Middleton 
—in short, he made a man of me, I recollect, it was 
about five-and-thirty years afterwards, when I had 
risen to some eminence at the Bar, and when I had a 
seat in Parliament, and a good house in Ely Place, on 
my return one day from courts I found an old gentle- 
man seated alone in the drawing-room, iiis feet fami- 
liarly placed on each side of the Italian marble chimney- 
piece, and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness 
of one quite at home. He turned round— it was my 
friend of the ball-alley ! I rushed instinctively into 
his arms. I could not help bursting into tears. 
Words cannot describe the scene which followed. 
'You ore right, sir ; you are right : the chimney-piece 
is yours— the pictures arc your — ^the house is yours : 

; you gave me aU I have — my friend— my father !’ He 
I dined with me ; and in the evening I cauglit the tear 
I glistening in his fine blue eye when he saw his poor 
I Little Jacky, the creature of his bounty, rising in 


the House of Commons to repiy to a riyht honour- 
able,** 

At the Middleton school above-mentioned, Curran 
seems to have remained till he attained the age of 
nineteen, wl^cn he was entered as a sizar of Trinity 
College, Dublin. His career at the university was 
undistinguished. “He passed through it,” says Mr. 
Phillips, “as Swift, and Burke, and Goldsmith did 
before him : — 

'The gloiy of the college, and its shame.'” 

He was frequently charged with irregularities and 
offences against academic discipline; and the au- 
thorities regarded him with suspicion and dislike, with 
which liis unprepossessing appearance and slovenly 
costume had something to do. On one occasion he 
was called before them for wearing a shirt not so 
scrupulously clean as it should have been. “I pleaded,” 
said Curran, relating the circumstance to Mr, Phillips, 
“inability to wear a clean one; and I told them the 
story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was at that time 
the plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yelverton. ‘I 
wdsh, mother, said Barry, ‘ 1 had €leve?i shirts.’ * Fleeen, 
Barry!— why eleven?* ‘Because, mother, I am of 
opinion that a gentleman, to be comfortable^ ought to 
have the dozen? Poor Barry had but one^ and 1 made 
I the prcccdcut my justification.” 
i From what has been stated, it may be presumed 
; that Curran was little attached to his Alma Mater, 1 
^ But be that as it may, he did not leave her without a 
pang. As he passed through her gates to commence 
his uncertain journey through the world, he turned to 
take a last lingering look (to quote from a letter wliich 
he afterwards wrote from London to a eollcge friend) 
at the seene of his boyish follies, and sighed to think 
of the many friends whom lie had loved and left behind. 
“Nay, even the Fellows^* he added, “whom I uevci 
loved, I forgave at that moment — the parting tear 
blotted out every injury, and I gave them as hearty a j 
benediction as if they had deserved it.” Truth to say, ' 
the prospects of Curran were at this moment not over 
promising. After much deliberation, he had resolved 
on adopting the Bar as a profession, but his course 
was beset with difficulties, and poverty stared him in 
the face. “From college,” says his friend Phillips, 
“he proceeded to Loudon, where he contrived quo- 
cunque modo, to enter his name on the books of the 
Middle Temple. Of his resources in the metropolis 
I never heard him simak, and the subject was too 
delicate to introduce. I have it, however, on the au- 
thority of a friend wlio knew him well, that lie had 
some small stipend from the school at Middleton; and 
that, in addition to this, he profited by his literary 
exertions.” It is tolerably certain that he frequently 
replenislicd liis purse by contributions to magazines 
and newspapers, although few traces of his com- 
positions remain. He was fond of music, and his 
principal recreation in these days of severe labour was 
his violin. Though naturally indolent and disinclined | 
to close and continuous study, we have his own state- ‘ 
mentf (which, considering his known candour and ' 
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I veracity, lli6re is no reason to impeach,) that whilst 
' residing in London he was a hard worker. lie 
! speaks, indeed, of reading ten liours a day, at this 
period, and of rising at half-past four for the purpose 
of study. His out-door amusements often consisted 
in visiting coffee-houses, aud similar places of public 
resort, where opportunities were afforded for the study 
: of human character. He considered this no in- 
, significant part of his professional training, aud the 
I keen delight it appears to have afforded him is worthy 
of observation. “ I also visit,” he writes in one his 
letters, quoted by Mr. Phillips, ” a variety of ordinaries 
, and eating houses, and they are equally fertile in game 
for a character-hunter. I think I have found out the 
cellar where Ilodcrick Eandom ate shin of beef for 
, three-pence, and actually drauk out of the identical 
I quart which the drummer squeezed together when 
poor Strap spilt the broth on his legs.” 

During his residence in London, Be also assiduously 
attended some of the principal debating societies. But 
though destined by Nature for an orator, he laboured 
under certain disadvantages, which prevented 1) i m at first 
from taking a part in discussion. “ He had from his 
I boyhood,” says his son, ” a considerable precipitation 
and confusion of utterance, from which he was deno- 
I minatedbyhisschool-fellows ‘stuttering Jack Curran.’” 

I This defect was aggravated by an excessive sensibility, 
and a nervous dread of failure, which it is a matter of 
common observation is generally experienced by the 
best speakers in the earlier stages of their career. 
His first essay in speaking was singularly unsuccessful. 
On the occasion in question, (as he narrated the cir- 
cumstance to some of his intimate friends in after-life,) 
he had risen and commenced, “ Mr. Chairman,” when, 

, to his astonishment and terror, he perceived that every 
I eye was riveted upon him. ” Tlicre were only,” to 
use his own words, “six or seven persons present, 
and the little room could not have contained as many 
more ; yet it was to my panic-struck imaguiation, as if 
1 were tile central object in nature, and assembled 
I millions w^rc gazing upon me in breathless expectation. 
I became dismayed and dumb; my friends cried, 
‘Hear him!* but there was nothing to hear. My 
; lips, indeed, went through the pantomime of articu- 
lation, but I w!is like the unfortunate fiddler at the 
I fair, who upon coming to strike up the solo that was 
j| to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy had 
I maliciously soaped his bow.’*^ His next effort, how- 
ever, w'as more fortunate. Attending a debating- 
society which held its meetings near Temple Bur, 

I after a social dinner with a college chum, his wrath 
I was excited by the observations of a flippant and 
unwashed orator, — “just such another,” he observed, 
“as Harry Flood” (who was accustomed to dis- 
; tinguish the speakers by such ludicrous descriptions 
I of their dress as “ the eloquent friend to reform in 
I the thread-bare coat,” “the able supporter of the 
I ministry in the new pair of boots”) “w^ould have 
called ‘ the highly gifted gentleman in the dirty cravat 

(1) Life of Curran, by his Son. 


and greasy pantaloons.’” The orator was in the act of 
“ calumniating chronology by jbbe most preposterous 
anachronisms ;” descanting upon Demosthenes as the 
glory of the lloman forum, and Tully as the famous 
contemporary and rival of Cicero. Seeing possibly a 
smile upon Curran*s face, the indignant worthy com- 
menced a furious assault upou him, and applied to him 
the nickname of “orator mum;” upon which the 
young Irish student rose and administered an ora- 
torical dressing to his assailant, which not only raised 
him in his own estimation, but procured him the 
substantial reward of aii invitation to sup with the 
president of the society, by wliom he was liberally 
regaled with bread and cheese and porter. In order 
the more effectually to cure bis defects of utterance, 
he also declaimed frequently before a looking-glass ; 
and the reader will not be suq)riscd to learn that 
among the passages from English authors which he 
selected for recitation were copiws extracts from 
Junius and Lord Bolingbroke. ^ 

In the year 1775 Curran was called to the Trisli 
Bar. Previously to this be had married the daughter of 
a Dr. Creagh, and it is painful, though necessary, to 
add that this union, which promised him a large 
share of domestic felicity, vras the source of the 
bitterest calamity of bis life. Before taking hi^ 
place in tlic ranks of his profession, be bad seriously 
thought of seeking liis fortnnes in America, but am- 
bition ultimately disposed him to follow the course he 
had marked out for liimsclf in early life. His chances 
of immediate success were, however, by no means 
brilliant. He was without friends or connexions 
whose assistance could bo of any avail to him. He 
was in needy circumstances, painfully sensitive, and 
subject to occasional fils of melancholy. “Tliose 
wlio liave risen to professional eminence,” it is justly 
and eloquently remarked by Mr. Phillips, “ and who 
recollect the impediments of such a commencement — 
the neglect abroad — the poverty, perhaps, at home— 
the frowns of rivalry — the fears of friendship — the 
sneer at the first essay — the prophecy that it will be 
the last — discouragements as to the present — fore- 
bodings as to the future — some who arc established 
endeavouring to crush the chance of competition, and 
some who have failed, anxious for the wretched con- 
solation of companionship — tliosc who recollect the 
comforts of such an apprenticeship may duly ap- 
preciate poor Curran’s situation. After toiling for a 
very inadequate Tecompense at the sessions of Cork, 
and wearing, as he said himself, his teeth almost to their | 
stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for iiis j 
wife and young children a miserable lodging upon 
Hay Hill*' The gifted advocate waited long for tlic 
dawn of prosperous fortune, and suffered severely in 
the interim. His wife and children were tlie chief 
furniture of his apartments ; “and as to my rent,” he 
said, when speaking of these times in subsequent 
years, “it stood pretty much the same ciiance of 
liquidation with the national debt.” But business 
came at lust. A heavy brief from a well-known 
Dublin attorney was the harbinger of good fortune ; 
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the powers of the great advocate became known; 
contending parties found it to their interest to secure 
Ills services, and he rose rapidly to wealth and fame. 

For the brilliant position to which liis peculiar 
talents had elevated him, Curran had all the requisite 
qualifications, and he remained long without a rival. 
He had no pretensions to profound learning, but he 
knew how to read the dispositions of men and to avail 
himself of their w'caknesscs. His eloquence, which 
out of Ireland might have been designafed as over 
florid mdi flashy, was w’ell calculated to win ifs way to 
the hearts of those whom he addressed. He had 
courage— both moral and physical— and quailed neither 
before the frown of the judge, nor the threat of the 
duellist. He was not a man who could be put down 
by the sneers or censures of authority, and the great- 
est judicial despots soon learned to fear him. His 
reply to Judge Robinson, who from a knowledge of 
his poverty, had IJiinted him with the mcagreness of 
his library, (upon his having remarked in a ])articular 
argument that he had never met with the law as laid 
down by his lordship in any book in his library,) is a 
well-known instance of his spirit and courage. 1 
have prepared myself,” he replied to the astonished 
judge, “ for this high profession rather by the study 
of a few good books than by the composition of a 
great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of my povert.y, 
but I should be of my wealth, could 1 sloop to acquire 
it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank 
I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever cease to 
be so, many an example shows me, that an ill-acquired 
elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, would 
only make me the more universally and the more no- 
toriously contemptible.” He was here, according to 
his son’s account of the occurrence, interrupted by the 
judge, who told him that ” he u'as forgetting the re- 
spect which he owed to the dignity of the judicial 
character.” ” Dignity ! ” exclaimed Curran, “ my 
lord, upon that point I shall cite you a case from a 
book of some authority, with which you are perhaps 
not unacquainted. A poor Scotchman,” (Curran was 
here alluding to his favourite Strap in Roderick Ran- 
dom,) “ upon his arrival in London, thinking himself 
insulted by a stranger, and imagining that he was the 
stronger man, resolved to resent the affront, and taking 
off his coat, delivered it to a by-stander to hold ; but 
having lost tlic battle, he turiic^ to resume his garment, 
when he discovered that he had unfortunately lost 
that also, that the trustee of his habiliments had de- 
camped during the affray. So, my lord, when the 
person who is invested with the dignity of the judg- 
ment-seat, lays it aside for a moment to enter into a 
disgraceful personal contest, it is in vain, when helms 
been worsted in the encounter, that he seeks to recover 
it — it is in vain that he endeavours to shelter himself 
behind an authority which he has abandoned.” 

Judge Eobinson. ** If you say another word, sir, I’ll 
' commit you.” 

Mr. Curran, “ Then, my lord, it will be the best 
thing you’U have committed this term.” ' 

In his early contests with Lord Clare, there will be 


found, observes his son, " the same spirit of resistance 
and retaliation; and at a much subsequent period, 
wdicn he was exerting himself in a cause with his 
characteristic firmness, the presiding judge having 
called to thd Sheriff to be ready to take into custody 
any one w'ho should disturb the decorum of the Court: 
* Do, Mr. Sheriff,’ rojdicd Curran, ‘ go and get ready 
my dungeon ; prepare a bed of straw for me; and upon 
that bed I shall to-night repose with more tranquillity 
than I should enjoy were 1 sitting on that bench with 
a consciousness that I disgraced it.”* If this should 
be thought rather strained and mclo-drnraatic, w^e may 
remind the reader that proceedings in the Irish courts 
of justice in Curran’s time, required in the advocate a 
bold and resolute demeanour. Upon other occasions, 
when judicial opposition or partiality called it forth, 
he resorted with no small success to his talent for sar- 
casm. He was addressing a jury on one of the state 
trials in 1803, when the judge, — we quote this anec- 
dote from Mr. Phillips, — “ whose political bias, if any 
judge ean have one, was certainly supposed not to be 
favourable to the ])risoncr, shook his head in doubt or 
denial of the advocate’s arguments. ‘ I sec, gentlc- 
nicn,’ said Mr. Curran, — ‘ I see the motion of his 
lordship’s head ; common obscr\'crs might imagine 
that implied a difference of opinion, but they would be 
mistaken : it is merely accidental. Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, if you remain here many days, you will your- 
selves perceive, that when his lordship shakes his head, 
(herds noihimf in it ! ’ ” 

For the display of physical courage, which in those 
days was often tesied by facing the pistol of an 
adversary, Curran had unhappily several opportunities. 
He never modified his language to avoid a challenge, 
nor shrank from exposing liis life when the mis- 
chievous code of social honour i cndcred a meeting 
necessary. The Irish gentry w’cro at this period a 
race of hot-blooded duellists, and it was all but 
impossible for any man occupying a public position, 
wdio valued his reputation, to resist the barbarous 
custom, deeply ns he miglit regret its jircvalcuce. 
"Mr. Curran’s justitieatioii on this subject,” says 
Mr. Phillips, "w'as that on his entrance into life, 
the state of society in Ireland w'as literally so 
savage, that almost every argument w'as concluded 
by a wager of battle, and the man could scarcely 
be enrolled into their Christian community, until, 
as in some Indian colonies, his prowess had been 
proved by an appeal to arms.” The very judges on the 
bench had often, before their elevation, distinguished 
themselves in mortal combat; some of them were 
ready, even in the very scat and sanctuary of justice, 
to resent an insult by a challenge ; and all of them 
regarded the offence of duelling os quite a venial 
affair. It may be observed that these notions pre- 
vailed even to a jnuch later period than the early years 
of Curran’s professional life. "I remember well,” 
says Mr. Phillips, " at the Sligo summer assizes for 
1812, being counsel in the case of the King v. 
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Fenton, for the murder of Major Ilillas in a duel, 
when old judge Fletcher thus capped liis summing up 
to the jury : — ‘ Gentlemen, it is my business to lay 
down the law to you, and I will. The law says, the 
killing a man in a duel is murder, and 1 am bound 
to tell you it*s murder; therefore in the discharge of 
my duty I tell you so ; but I tell you at the same time, 
a fairer duel than this I never heard of in the whole 
course of my life ! !” Curran was a principal in four 
duels. One of them was fought with a gigantic 
barrister named Egan, or Bully Egan, as he was nick- 
named in the profession. Curran could never re- 
frain from a jest when any oiiportunity offered, and a 
celebrated witticism belongs to I his rencontre. When 
the opponents met on tlie ground, “ Egan complained 
I that tlic disparity in tlnur sizes gave his antagonist a 
manifest advantage : ‘ I miglit as well fire at a razor’s 
edge as at him,* said Egan, *and he may hit me as 
easily as a turf-stack.’ — ‘ I tell you what, Mr. Egan,* 
replied Curran, his pistol in his hand, and Egan 
I scowling at him under brows that rivalled Jjord 
i Thurlow’s — ‘I wish to lake no advantage of you 
I whatever, let my size be chalked out upon your side, 

I and 1 am quite content that every shot which hits 
I outside that mark should go for nothing.*'^ 

I While WT are on the subject of duelling, w^c may 
[ be pardoned for quoting from Mr. Phillips a woll-told 
; anecdote of another member of llic legal profession, 

I (and a contemporary of Curran’s,) who w^as con- 
siderably more ])rone to give oflence than tathfacdon. 
The gentleman’s name was Keller, a privileged oddity, 

, familiarly known as Jerry Keller. One evening, over 
i the social board, Jerry had engaged in a violent 
1 discussion on politics with a Mr. Nicholas Leader, a 
' gentleman of extreme liberal principles. Getting the 
' w^orst of tlie argument, he descended to personalities, 

; and made some offensive remarks on Mr. Leader’s 
i head, whicli was covered witli thick curly locks, 
j “Leader felt called upon to notice this, and a man of 
I war at daylight invaded Jerry’s slumbers. ]joudly 
j and gruffly did he grumble at the intrusion, as he 
]>oked his red woollen night-caji over the counterpane, 
i ‘ In the very grey of the morning too,* said Keller, ‘ I 
suppose you call tliis good breeding.’ ‘ I tell you 
what, Mr. Keller, I want none of your waggery. I’m 
not here to be trifled with : Mr. Leader’s wrongs 
I must be atoned for within an liour. You had full 
notice. Look at your dressing-table, and you will see 
I we are prepared.* He looked up alid sure cnougli 
the Woodens were there! Things looked very 
serious — Jerry thought so. ‘I hope sir,’ said he, 
‘ you don’t mean to offer any violence to me in my bed* 
‘ You need not fear that, sir.* ‘Have 1 your honour 
for that ?* ‘ Why the question’s somewhat offensive, 
sir, but I do pledge my honour.* ‘Very well, then,’ 
said Jerry, *1*11 not get np to-day ; so now be off to 
your principal, and tell the woolly-headed republican, 
I forgive hm ! A day thus passed over the wrath of 
Leader, whose good-nature yielded to the general 
decree, that after dinner, Jerry was to be privileged.** 
It is superfluous to assert that during his profes- 


sional career, Curran was peculiarly famous for 
humorous allusions and apt retorts. His influence 
over the risible faculties of his auditors, was at least 
equal to that which lie possessed over their finer 
sympathies. But like all privileged wits, he availed 
himself rather liberally of the latitude allowed him, 
and w'as not very particular with respect to the sub 
jeeis he selected for raillery. “No matter how un- 
fair the lopic,” observes Mr. riiillips, “ he never 
failed to avail himself of it ; acting upon the princi- 
ple, tliat in law' as well as iu war, every stratagem was 
admissible. If he was hard pressed, there was no 
peculiarity of person, no singularity of name, no 
eccentricity of profession at which he would not 
grasp, trying to confound the self-possession of the 
witness by the no matter how excited, ridicule of the 
audience.’’ Many of his professional witlicisms have 
been preserved with singular care, but we must con- 
fess that they appear to us to haye depended prin- 
cipally on the place and occasion for the effects which 
they produced, and are scarcely worthy of the en- 
comiums that have been passed on them. 

In the excitement of a trial at Briue, W'c can 
w^ell imagine that his keen personalities often con- 
vulsed the courts; but it is obvious that this de- 
scri])tion of wit, independently of its not being 
of the highest description, is little calculated for 
repetition. We are much better pleased with some 
of the good things \iduch escaped him in ordinary 
conversation. Upon one occasion, at a late period 
of his life, he attended w'ith Mr. Phillips an aggregate 
meeting of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. “ llis 
reception,’’ observes his friendf “ was such that he 
was compelled to say something, but he confined him- 
self to a mere expression of his thanks. He was much 
gratified, and, in allusion to the scene, said next day 
in the hall of the Four Courts, ‘ Well, O’Connell, I 
scarcely wonder at your being fond of popularity: it 
is undoubtedly a delicious draught.* A solemn Ser- 
jeant, who happened to be present, replied, ‘ Well, 
Curran, 1 never thouglit so.’ ‘ In truth, my dear 
Seijcant,* said Curran, ‘ you are a bad judge of a 
you never tasted * At another time, he thus 
desenbed a Pecksniff-visaged person, w'hose sohnnn 
demeanour he regarded with extreme aversion. 
“ Observe that solemn blockhead — that pompous 
lump of dulness. Now, if you breakfasted and 
dined with that fellow for a hundred years, you 
could not be intimate with him, — he would not even 
be seen to smile, lest anybody might suppose he was 
too familiar with himself** 

Having alluded in our opening remarks to some of 
the principal characteristics of Curran’s eloquence, it 
will be sufficient now to observe that his spccclies at 
the bar and elsewhere were more remarkable for force 
and brilliancy, than for logical precision or correctness 
of diction. Encouraged by the applause of his con- 
temporaries, he gave the reins to his fancy, and rioted 
in high-flown rhetoric. In the more sterling qualifi- 
cations of the orator, he was unquestionably far behind 
his great English contemporary Erskine. His strengl} 
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lay in impassioned dcclamaiion; but in argumentatire 
power he was manifestly deficient. He often indulged 
in strained and audacious metaphors, and some of his 
most ambitious clTorts verge upon the mock-sublimc. 
It is observed by Mr. O’Eegau that such was ” his 
copiousness and richness of expression,” that “ the 
English language actually broke down under him ; ” 
and certainly some of his flights of fancy defy the 
process of ordinary grammatical construction. In one 
of his most famous speeches, delivered in the memo- 
rable cause of the king e. Mr. Justice Johnson, in the 
Irish Court of Exchequer, he is represented as ad- 
dressing Lord Avoumore iu a strain of impassioriQd 
rhetoric that brought tears into his lordship’s eyes; 
in the course of which he reminded him of the Attic 
nights and refections of the gods which they had spent 
together, ” with the admired, respected, and beloved 
companions who had gone before them. Yes, my 
good Lord,” he continued, ” I sec you do not forget 
them ; I see their sacred forms passing in sad review 
before your memory ; I see your pained and softened 
fancy recalling those happy meetings : when the in- 
nocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the 
nobler warmth of social virtne, and the horizon of the 
hoard became enlarged into the horizon of man (!) 
Wlicu the swelling heart conceived and communicated 
the pure and ^iicrous purpose— when my slenderer 
and younger taper imbibed its borrowed light from the 
more matured and redundant fountain of yours.” (!) 
After this singularly clear and intelligible hurst of 
rhetoric, ” he proceeded,” observes Mr. Phillips, “ to 
re-cousider the legal argumcmt, in the midst of which 
this most beautiful epHode bloomed like a green spot 
amid the desert.” 

As a specimen of his intricate and laboured meta- 
phors, wc select the following sentence on the 
employment of iiifonnors, from his d(Jcnce of Mr. 
Finnerty, the publisher of a Dublin newspaper, who 
had been prosecuted for a libel. Speaking of the 
fatal influences which resulted from a system of espion- 
tiage, he exclaimed ; “ There was an antidote — a juror’s 
oath ; but even that adamantine chain, which bound 
the integrity of man to the slu’ine of etenial justice, is 
solved and molten in the breath that issues from the 
informer’s mouth ; conscience swings from her moor- 
ings, and the appalled and aflrighted juror consults 
his own safety in the surrender of his victim/’ On 
another ocozision, he describe^ a notorious Irish in- 
former as a wretch who measured his importance by 
the coilins of his victims, and appreciated his fame in 
1 1 the field of evidence, as the Indian warrior did in fight, 

1 1 by the number of scalps with which he could swell 
i ; his triumph.” 

1 1 In the employment of terse and epigrammatic 
1 phraseology he was sometimes peculiarly liappy. ” I 
I ! am aware, my lords,” he said, in one instance, when 
! ' arguing before Lord Clare on the rights of the cor- 
: ; poration of Dublin, ” that truth is to be sought only 
! by slow and painful progress ; I know also that error 
I is in its nature flippant and compendious; it hops 
with aiiyand fastidious levity over proofs and argu- 


ments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
conclusion.” 'Of all his efforts at the bar, however, 
the speech which has obtained the wildest fame and 
earned the fullest measure of approbation, is his de- 
fence of Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who was 
tried in for the publication of an address to the 
society of United Irishmen, which had been construed 
by the government of the day into a seditious libel. 
Not to speak of the celebrated burst on ” Universal | 
Emancipation,” this famous oration contains many ; 
passages of sterling excellence ; and wc select from it, 
as highly characteristic of Curran’s style, the following | 
sentences which form part of the noble vindication of i 
the freedom of the press, which was introduced into j 
the defence with great felicity. Having referred to j 
the fatal consequences which had resulted in other 
countries from the suppression of imblic opinion, the 
orator thus continued : “ Rut, gentlemen, if you 
wish for a nearer and more interesting example, you 
have it in the history of your own revolution ; you 
have it at that memorable period, when the monarch 
found a servile acquicsence in the nnnisters of liis 
folly; when the liberty of the press was trodden 
under foot; when venal sheriffs returned packed 
juries, to carry into effect those fatal conspiracies of 
the few against tlie many ; when the devoted benches 
of public justice were tilled by some of those found- 
lings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent of 
corruption at an early period, lay at iha bottom, like 
drowned bodies, wlulc soundness or sanity remained 
in them ; but at length, becoming buoyant by putre- 
faction, they rose as they rotted, and floated to the 
surface of tiie polluted stream, where they were drifted 
along, the objects of terror, and contagion, and abomi- 
nation .... Ill that awful moment of a nation’s 
travail — of the last gasp of tyranny, and the first breath 
of freedom — how pregnant is the example ! The press 
exiinguishcd — the people enslaved — and the prince 
undone. As the advocate of society, therefore, of 
peace, of domestic liberty, and the lusting union of i 
the two countries, I conjure you to guard the liberty 
of the press, — that great sentinel of the stale, that 
grand detector of public imposture: guard it, because, 
when it sinks, there sinks with it, iu one common 
grave, the liberty of the subject and the security of 
the crown.” ' 

In the darkest period of Irish history, Curran was | 
called on to perform a difficult and painful part. The j 
fatal rebellion of Hie year 1798 converted his country j 
into a scene of desolation, and w^as accomjianicd by I 
atrocities almost too horrible for belief. “ It would 
be revolting,” says Mr. Phillips, “ to repeat, and per- 
haps impossible to convince the English reader of all 
the miseries which the violence of one party, and the 
fierce, unsparing, and unpitying refusals of the other 
inflicted during this frightful period. ... It was a | 
tremendous scene : Government, on the one hand, I 
terrified into desperation ; sedition, on the other, pre- | 
ferring death to endurance ; and in the few intervals j 
which fatigue, rather than humanity, created. Religion i 
waving aloft her ' fiery cross/ and exciting her clans ; 
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to a renewal of the combat.” For a time every sound 
was drowned in the tumult of revolt. Military exe- 
cutions were the order of the day ; the innoeent often 
suffered with the guilty, and the most detestable 
cruelties were practised by both parties. On one side 
was an infuriated and ignorant peasantry, prepared for 
all the horrors of a servile war, and on the other, a 
soldieiy, “ in a state of licentiousness,” to quote the 
words of General Abercrombie, ” which rendered them 
formidable only to the enemy.” After a stupendous 
sacrifice of human life, the revolt was suppressed, and 
the supremacy of the law restored. A general amnesty 
was subsequently granted to all but the actual leaders 
of the rebellion, of whom many were in the hands of 
the government, awaiting trial for their offence. When 
these unfortunate men were brought before the tri- 
bunals, Curran almost invariably appeared as their 
counsel. Though his efforts were generally unsuccess- 
ful, it must be mentioned to his honour, that at a time 
of unexampled difficulty he discharged the duties of 
an advocate with unwavering constancy and courage. 
When all the circumstances of the period are taken 
into consideration, — when it is recollected that the 
single fact of his appearing as counsel for the accused 
subjected him to the charge of disaffection, — we can- 
not but admire the bold and energetic demeanour 
which he displayed on these memorable occasions. It 
must also bo stated that he frequently performed his 
responsible duty under the deepest mental depression: 
the shades of melancholy had gathered over his mind, 
and he was often visited with fits of dejection and 
despair. At one time he had actually made up his 
mind to abandon Ireland for ever and to seek a grave 
in America; and at another, we find him in the course 
of an impassioned speech thus giving vent to his 
gloomy forebodings of future calamities, ” 1 feel,” 
he cried, “ that the night of unenlightened wretched- 
ness is fast approaching, when a man shall be judged 
before he is tried, — when the advocate shall be libelled 
for performing his duty to his client, — tliat right of 
human nature, — when tlie victim shall be hunted 
down, not because he is criminal, but because he is 
obnoxious.” 

We have hitherto, whilst speaking of Curran’s pro- 
fessional character, forborne to allude to his parlia- 
mentary career. Like many other lawyers, he was 
more successful in the forum than in the senate. After 
toiling all day in the Four Courts, he found himself too 
much enfeebled in body and exhausted in mind to do 
justice to his reputation in the House of Commons. 
Still, it will be found that he took an important share 
in the debates of the period, and frequently spoke with 
great force and brilliancy. It appears that he was 
first returned to the Irish parliament in 1783, when 
he was elected for the borough of Kilbeggan; his 
colleague in the representation being the illustrious 
Henry Flood. His politics were thoroughly national. 

“ No matter,” says Mr. Pliillips, ” under what per- 
sonal, political, or professional discouragements he 
laboured, he never for a moment deserted the interests 
of his country; and I am as persuaded as I am of my 
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own existence that, either in the field or on tlie scaf- 
fold, he would most cheerfully have sealed with his 
heart’s blood the charter of her emancipation.” Like 
most of the leading Irishmen of the period, he regarded 
with extreme aversion the prospect of a legislative 
union with Great Britain ; and in the year 1796, in 
the course of a speech on Catholic emancipation, he 
thus characteristically described what he was pleased 
to consider would be the “ inevitable consequences ” 
of such an event : — " It would be,” said the patriotic 
orator, “ the emigration of every man of consequence 
from Ireland ; it would be the participation in British 
taxes without British trade ; it would be the extinc- 
tion of the Irish name as a people. We should become 
a wretched colony, perhaps leased out to a company 
of Jews, as was formerly in contemplation, and 
governed by a few tax-gatherers and excisemen, 
unless, possibly, you may add fifteen or twenty couples 
of Irish members, who might be found every session 
sleeping in their collars under the manger of the 
British minister.” 

Curran’s domestic life was far from happy. On the 
bitter calamity which desolated his home, and almost 
broke his heart, we will follow the example of most 
of his biographers, by forbearing to dwell. Private 
sorrows arc not always the fittest topics for ob- 
servation. With the misfortunes, however, of one 
member of his domestic circle, a painful and romantic 
interest is connected ; and since all the circumstances 
have obtained a wide pubUeity^ there is no motive 
for silence. On the 23d of June, 1803, an insane 
revolt broke out in Dublin, at the head of which 
was Robert Emmett, an amiable but hot-headed 
enthusiast, only twenty-three years of age. The in- 
surrection, or rather riot, (for it was little more,) was 
of a most insignificant character; but its principal 
aud most disgraceful feature was the murder of a 
revered and aged magistrate, the venerable Chief 
Justice, Lord Kilwardin. Against this deed of blood 
Emmett had vainly remonstrated. Finding that all 
was lost, he fled from the scene of action, but was 
soon afterwards captured, tried, and executed. Upon 
his papers being seized, some letters were dis- 
covered, which proved his intimacy with Mr. Curran’s 
family, whose house was accordingly searched under 
a government warrant. The fact was that young 
Emmett had been for some time the accepted but 
secret suitor of Mr. Curran’s youngest daughter. 
Vows of unalterable attachment had been interchanged, 
and the most fervent and sincere affection existed 
upon both sides. It may be well imagined that the 
idea of parting with so dear an object embittered the 
prospect of death to the young enthusiast. On the 
day before his trial, he occupied himself in plaiting a 
lock of her hair, to wear in his bosom on the sad occa- 
sion. ” My love, Sarah 1 ” he wrote, within an hour of 
his execution, “ it was not thus that 1 thouglit to 
have requited your affection. I did hope to be a prop 
round which your affections might have clung, and 
which would never have been shaken; but a rude 
blast has snapped it, and they have faUeu over a 
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grave.’* To the offended father he declared, in a 
pathetic letter, that he would rather have had the 
affections of his daughter, in the back settlements of 
America, than the first situation the country could 
afford without it. 

Upon the poor girl herself the blow fell with unusual 
aeveritj. Tiie reproaches of her father and the 
mournful associations of her home, were too much 
for her endurance ; and, after her lover’s condemna- 
tion, she was glad to take refuge in the family of a 
compassionate friend. The sequel of her melancholy 
history has been beautifully told by Washington 
Irving in the ** Sketch-book.” ”The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families of 
wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amuse- 
ment to dissipate her grief and win her from the 
tragical story of her love. But it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity which scathe and 
acorch the soul — which penetrate to the vital seat of 
happiness, and blast it, never again to put forth bud 
or blossom.” ‘ At length a brave officer, who ” thought 
that one so true to the dead could not but prove af- 
fectionate to the living,” solicited her hand, and 
received it, ”with the solemn assurance that her 
heart was unalterably another’s.” The symptoms of 
consumption at last appeared : she was taken to Sic%, 
where, wasting away in a slow decline, she died, the 
victim of a broken heart.” 

Before closing the account of Curran’s professional 
life, we may, perhaps, be permitted to take a passing 
glance at some of the great contemporaries who shared 
with him the honours of the forensic arena. Of those 
with whom he once so zealously struggled for victory, 
all save one are gone, und a new race of lawyers has 
succeeded. ” Of the more prominent actors on that 
stage,” observes Mr. Phillips, “Lord Plunket alone 
remains, and remains, I rejoice to hear, with his fine 
intellect shedding its ' glow serene ’ upon the evening 
of his eighty-eighth year.” At the bar, on the bench, 
and in Parliament, Plunket was distinguished for the 
highest qualities of mind. He was spoken of by 
Curran as “the Irish Gylippus, in whom were con- 
centrated all the energies and all the talents of his 
country.” Of his success as an advocate one anec- 
dote will be sufficient. “ It is recorded,” says Mr. 
Phillips, “ that, in his own county-town of Enniskillen, 
he defended a horse-stcaleftwith such consummate 
tact, that one of the fraternity, in a paroxysm of 
delight, burst into an exclaimation, * Long life to you, 
Plunket ! The first horse I steal, boys, by Jekurs ! 
I’ll have Plunket.’ ” In sarcasm and retort he is said 
to have been peculiarly happy, and his witticisms were 
generally distinguished for tlieir caustic pungency. 
“On the formation of the Grenville administration, 
Bushe, who had the reputation of a waverer, apolo- 
gised one day for his absence from court, on the 
.^und that he was ' cabinet-making.’ The Chancellor 
maliciously disclosed the excuse ou his return. ‘Oh, 
indeed! my lord,* said Plunket; ‘that is an oceupa- 
nflT See “The Broken Heart,”—** Sketch-book,” by W. Irving. 


tion in which my friend would distance me, as I never 
was either a turmer or o, joiner' ” 

The foregoing anecdote has introduced the name of 
another contemporary of Curran, who is entitled to a 
passing notice — ^the revered ddef Justice of Ireland, 
Charles Kendal Bushe. The biographer of Curran 
has graphically described the “ Mirabeau-formed” 
figure of this remarkable man ; the impressive dignity 
of his voice and manner, and the singular charm of 
his persuasive eloquence. Like most of the great 
Irish advocates of this brilliant epoch, Bushe was a 
wit as well as an orator. In his raillery, however, 
Ihcre was no tinge of ill-nature, and his conversation 
was the delight of every social circle. Two of his 
private witticisms, which we find in Mr. Phillips’s 
volume, appear to us especially good of their kind. 
Once upon a time “ a company of amateurs, persons 
of rank and fortune, established a private theatre in 
Kilkenny, where the performances rivalled even those 
of the metropolis. The local influence of the per- 
formers filled Kilkenny with visitors during the season, 
which, for the time, was gay, prosperous, and fashion- 
able. Bushe, during a visit in the neighbourhood, 
regularly attended the theatre, and being intimate 
with the company, they requested his opinion as to 
their respective merits. ' My good friends,* said lie, 
‘comparisons at best are but invidious. Besides, how 
can I give a preference when all are perfect P* 
Nothing, however, would satisfy them. ‘We are 
unanimous,’ they replied ; ‘ all jealousy is out of tlie 
question, and your opinion we must have.* ‘ Well, 
well,* gravely replied Bushe, ‘I give it most reluc- 
tantly. I protest to you I prefer the peomptee, for 
[heard the most, and saw the least of him.* ” The next 
anecdote is quite new to us, and may prove so 
to some of our readers. “Although attached to 
what was called the Tory party,” Bushe was more 
than suspected of entertaing liberal opinions, particu- 
larly on the Eoman Catholic question. In company 
with the Duke of Richmond, he was one day dining 
with a zealous Orangeman, who gave, as a matter of 
course the charter toast of the immortal memory of 
King William. “ Bushe seemed to hang fire. The Duke 
vociferated, ‘Come, come, Mr. Solicitor, do justice for 
once to the immortal memory.’ Hours passed on, 
and thunaster of the revels did it such ample and 
repeatw justice, that at last he tumbled from his 
chair. The Duke immediately raised and re-installed 
him. ‘Well, my Lord Duke,’ said Bushe, 'this is 
indeed retribution. Attached to the Catholics you 
may declare me to be — but, at all events, I never 
assisted at the elevation of the Host!* ** 

We will add but one name more to these random 
records; and it is that of the eccentric Peter Burrowes, 
—at once a complete original and an accomplished 
advocate. “He was a most singular personage,” 
says Phillips, “uniting to an intellect the most pro- 
found, the most child-like simplicity. Though walking 
on the earth, he seldom saw or heard anything around 

him It is recorded of him that on circuit, 

a brother barrister found him at breakfast-time stand- 
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ing by tbe fire with an egg in his hand, and his watch 
in the saucepan!”^ He was the intimate friend 
of Grattan ; and one of the most celebrated bursts of 
eloquence which were uttered in the Irish parliament 
during the animated debates on the legislative union, 
was his unpremeditated eulogy of his illustrious friend. 
He is reported in the course of it to have made use of 
the following magnificent image : — “ He covered over 
the unfledged constitution with the ample wings of 
his talents, as the eagle covers her young : like her he 
soared, and like her he could behold the rays, whether 
of royal favour or of royal anger, with undazzled, un- 
intimidated eye.” One more anecdote of his occa- 
sional absence of mind is told by Mr. Phillips, and is 
sufficiently amusing to justify quotation. It is said 
to have occurred at one of the assize towns on his 
circuit. “ A murder, which caused much excitement, 
had been committed, and he had to state the case for 
the prosecution. In one hand, having a heavy (?) 
cold, he held a box of lozenges, and in the other, the 
small pistol bullet by which the man met his death. 
Ever and anon, between the pauses in his address, he 
kept supplying himself with a lozenge, until at last, in 
the very middle of his sentence, his bosom heaving 
and his eyes starting, a perfect picture of horror, 
Peter bellowed out, *Oh-h-h — gentlemen — by the 
heaven above me — I've swallowed the hull — llet' ” 

To return to Curran. After a career at the bar of 
uninterrupted and almost unprecedented success, he 
was created master of the Rolls in Ireland ; an office for 
which he was in every way unqualified. His elevation 
was fatal to his reputation, and the brilliant advocate 
sank into an indifferent judge. When he had held the 
appointment about six years, with little credit to 
himself or advantage to the public, ill-health compelled 
him to resign, and he retired into private life. His 
few remaining years were clouded by the symptoms of 
melancholy and dejection, which even the bustle of 
active life had formerly sometimes failed to dissipate. 
At length, on the 14th of October, 1817, he breathed 
his last at Amelia Place, Brompton, in the shty-eighth 
year of his age. 

— ♦ — 

MY LAST CHRISTMAS-EVE. . 
Certainly it was the most original, exciting, lerio- 
comical Christmas-eve that ever was spent ! Shall I 
tell you the story, reader ? You can draw from it, if 
not a moral, at least a wholesome warning ; one that, 
if you be a provincial, will make you fasten your 
shutters, and draw round the fire, and declare that 
you wouldn’t live in such a place as London on any 
account whatever.” 

Well, it is not such a bad world after all, is it. 
Pussy P ” said I, musingly, to my sole interlocutor, 
the one point into which my " family circle ” lias now 
dwindled. And a faithful and a loving companion is 
my cat Sid. When I call lier “ Sidney,” in full, it 

(1) Lite and Times uf Grattan. 
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sounds a human, woman-like name, as good as a sister’s. 
I never had a sister — ^I never shall have, now ; but 
the word is sweet, or might have been. Again, I 
transform my pet into ** Rodriguez the Cid,” and 
conjure up some renowned brother, under the shadow 
of whose glory I might have rested. — ^But we are 
short-sighted mortals, all. Well, Sid, my dear, creep 
to my heart, nestling there almost like a bairn. 
“ Eoolish Miss Letty ! if you have none of your own, 
not even nephews and nieces, you have plenty of other 
people’s.” That’s what you would say, Sid — and 
you’re right. It is something to be an universal 
aunt ; and I flatter myself that in the coming genera- 
tion there will be half-a-score of little Letitias, to 
spread gladness over society in general, and to prove 
that, after all, my poor old name was not a misnomer. 

" It is, indeed, a very good, kindly world,” I pur- 
sued, as Sid and I kept our Christmas-eve together 
by the fire : * Only to think — I have had five invita- 
I tions for to-morrow, and three for to-night. Now, if 
j I had been a beauty, a woman of property, a ‘ charming 
I person,* a * dear, sweet girl,’ this would not have 
! been marvellous ; but to be just plain Miss Letty, 
whom nobody can get anything out of, except thank- 
fulness — well ! it is a good world, and a kind world, 
and I am very much obliged to it.” 

The clock struck seven. “ Come, Sid, you must 
go down, and keep Christmas-eve by yourself,” said I, 
as I prepared to depart fur the one which I had 
accepted from my triad of invitations. I had made 
my choice, as the novelists say, solely from "the 
dictates of the heart rejecting all other delights, 1 
had said to myself, firmly, “ I will spend this evening 
with Jemima.” Here the question arises, “ Who is 
Jemima?” She is a lassie, in her teens; one of 
those cruelly-christened ones who have struggled 
through life under an ill name, which at length, 
despite godfathers and godmothers, has become so 
thoroughly love-sanctified that everybody thinks it 
pretty, and its owner would not change it for the 
world. So it is with Jemima, She isn’t a genius — 
she isn’t a beauty — nor is she an angel ; she has her 
little weaknesses, all of which I know quite well, 
though I am not going to speak of them. Yet I will 
defy any one to help admiring and loving Jemima : I 
can’t, I confess it. But one thing I never could 
understand — ^how it is that Jemima loves mej We 
arc as different as a young ash-tree and an old crooked 
thorn. Moreover, she has seen my soul in deshabille 
— a hard test for any friendship ; she has wept with 
me, laughed with, me, teased me, lectured me ; I am 
sure I have given her as much trouble as I ever gave 
anybody in the world; and yet — Jemima loves me! 
It is very odd, very odd indeed ; but I take it calmly, 
upon ^rima fade evidence, believing in it as we are 
taught to do in our own existence, which nobody ever 
can prove. 

I started for Jemima’s home — for she has a home, 
rich lassie ! full of every possible tie, save that of 
sisterhood. However, that little omission is perliaps 
the better for me. I walked quickly through the 
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damp raw night, passing out of the region of Christmas 
shops into the dark quiet streets of private houses, 
which in Loudon always look desolate* especially after 
dusk. Down them I sauntered, all alone, save for 
the ghosts of many a past Christmas-eve and Christmas- 
day that came behind and plucked at my heart, or 
voices nearer— perhaps bitterer— that kept singing in 
the silent air life’s ever-recurring dirge — “ It might 
have been — it might have been.” 

” Heavens! Miss Letty,” whispered my good angel ; 
” is this a frame of mind in which to go out visiting P” 
So I took the warning, put off my blues with my 
bonnet, and entered the drawing-room with a perfect 
Christmas face. 

“ I hope you understand what sort of an evening 
you have come to spend,” said Miss Jemima^ rising 
from the shadowy solitudes of the room, one comer 
of which was inhabited by her brother Frank, his 
desk, and a solitary candle. ” There’s nobody asked 
to meet you. Miss Letty; you won’t even get a 
mince-pie.” And she looked as if she meant to in- 
sinuate that 1 should feel this last as the climaic of 
my woes. Wicked Jemima 1 

“ I can keep Christmas-evc quite well with you and 
Frank ; and 1 don’t care about mince- pies ; and I’m 
determined to be comfortable,” said I, resolutely 
settling myself in a fireside corner ; quite prepared 
for what seemed ” the pursuit of pleasure under diffi- 
culties.” 

For we certainly were not the merriest party in the 
world, nor the largest. Frank’s pen went on scratching 
away — I suppose it was poetry — I hope it was ; but 
that is not my affair. There seemed, too, a shadow 
over me and Minnie — I ought to explain that she 
answers to that name likewise : in fact, she is a com- 
pound of two characters, the woman and the cliHd ; 
when she appears as the former, 1 dignify her as J emima, 
when she sinks into the sweet loveableness of the 
latter, I call her Minnie. My dreariness, if such it 
was, nobody had any business with but myself : Minnie 
had no reason to give for hers, except the purely young- 
ladyish one of having lost all her little ornaments. 

”Look,” said she, in a child-like piteousness, 
patting forth her bonnie bare arm, where bracelets 
always looked so pretty, “ 1 can’t find one of them in 
my room, and I don’t feel happy without them — 
especially the one that Letty gave me.” (Bless her 1 
thought I. Iwish 1 coMd coin my love into one 
great diamond fetter, and hang it on her arm !) ”1 
am sure,” 'pursued poor Minnie, *'it is that mis- 
chievous boy, who has been playing me some trick. 
Confess, Frank.” 

” Aye, confess ! ” echoed I, patting on tragedy airs, 
and trying to make myself young with these young 
folk. But Frank is the queerest fellow in the world : 
yon never know whether he is in jest or earnest ; so, 
though he denied the deed, during the whole evening 
he lay under the imputation of having spirited away 
his sister’s little treasures. 

It certainly wa» a quiet evening. 1 tried to diver- 
sify its ” intense inane” by producing a pomegranate, 


the eating of which disposed of half-an-hour tolerably 
well, and moreover created a little conversation. We 
floated over to the East, with the old patriarchs, who 
are sometimes described, “sitting under a pome- 
granate-tijee ;” then spoke of “the juice of spioed 
wine of my pomegranate,” which the Beloved in 
Solomon’s Song is made to drink ; and at last landed 
in modem days amidst Browning’s “ Bells and Pome- 
granates.” But the gods have not made Jemima 
poetical, though, perhaps, she is all the better for that : 
it would be a pity if all the world were such fools as 
Miss Letty I So, ere long, our conversation and the 
pomegranate were finished together. 

A pause — ^Frank’s pen growls on — the firelight 
shadows dance silently over Minnie and me. We 
begin talking in a low tone and in the dark, conjuring 
back our lost Christmas-eve, held a year ago, in the 
same room. 

“ Whad fun we had I and how we played at forfeits 1 
and what admirable jokes Bob made at * What-is-my- 
thought-like P * and how we all fretted and scolded for 
wont of Annie, who afterwards burst in at nine o’clock, 
like a flash of lightning 1 And didn’t we drink our 
elder wine, and wait till twelve o’clock, and then 
wish one another inllnitudes of merry Christmases— 
ah, well I ” 

And we paused, counting over all the names of our 
little party, and wondering about them now. It was 
a change, greater than is often brought by one little 
year. Some were scattered wide, in this our England 
and elsewhere. One was at this moment probably 
hunting kangaroos for a Christmas dinner, or, for 
I Christmas carols, listening to the screaming of parrots 
under the noon-day sun of an Australian summer. 
Another, too, had gone from among us, though no 
further than to the little buryiug-place down the road, 
where, through tiie thin railings which part the ever- 
flowing tide of life from the stillness and silence of 
death, we, coming home at night from parties, often 
saw the white gravestones shine, and thought how 
soon even the best of us are forgotten there. 

These and other thoughts we spoke of — Minnie and 
1. Some, perhaps heavier than all, were unspoken ; 
but none can lift the veil from his brother’s heart. 
We all live, like the poor hypochondriac in the tale, 
with some shape haunting us, which to our neighbour 
is invisible as air. He may walk beside it, or even 
stand in its place ; but there we see it, grinning over 
his shoulder still. 

Well, we talked ourselves grave, and then talked 
ourselves merry again; especially when on us fell 
the influence of parental mirth — for Minnie boasts 
the most popular of papas, and most majestic of 
mammas. At last I was persuaded into the ac- 
knowledgment that I need not go home that night, 
and that Christmas-morning shining on a solitary 
breakfast-table was not the pleasantest thing in the 
world. So we grew “crouse and canty,” and nothing 
broke our cosy cheer save an occasional pathetic 
reminder from the incredulous and disconsolate 
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" Oh, Frank ! wliat did you do with my poor little 
ornaments P ” 

We waited for Old Christmas — drinking our elder 
wine — ^regretting faintly that there were fewer glasses 
to fill than last year, but still drinking, when our peace 
was broken by another domestic attack on the unfor- 
tunate Frank : — 

“ Oh, you disgraceful boy, what have you been doing 
with your mamma's jewel-box P It is carried up to the 
top of the house, and all scattered about!” 

Here Frank, being well abused on all sides, denied 
with such seriousness that a little surprise arose among 
our circle. 

” How very extraordinary ! ’* said one, " It looks as 
if some evil agency had been at work in the house,** 
A very unpleasant suggestion, by-the-bye, though a 
curious instance of “superstition in the nineteenth 
century.** However, it was deemed expedient that 
the head of the household — who was not, and need not 
be, afraid of clf, ghost, or devil,— should go up-stairs, 
and investigate. Meanwhile, Minnie and I remained 
quietly below, drank “a merry Christmas’* to each 
other, and then, perhaps, drank one more, with silence 
sitting heavily at the heart. But in this world how many 
blessings, how many prayers go forth dove-winged, and 
finding no welcome, no rest, flutter back wearily over 
the sorrowful waters. 

This last dolorous sentiment, reader, you may ascribe 
to whoever you like, but don’t lay it to the charge of 
my young, innocent Jemima. 

“ Well, Minnie, shall we go and look after the ghost 
up-stairs P” I said ; and lo 1 there greeted us a domestic 
hurricane of voices, and trampling feet. 

“ The house has been robbed I Thieves in the 
house ! Thieves I ” A pretty amusement that for 
Christraas-eve I 

I don’t think any one of us could lucidly describe 
the events of the next ten minutes. — ^There was a rush 
to pokers and shovels, dim ghastly suspicions of “a 
man in the house,” — which man, in time, was multi- 
plied into two or three. — Some awful, omni-present 
burglar was hunted for in dark comers, and in clothes- 
closets, and under sofas ; and there were heard various 
agonized thanksgivings “that we had not all been 
murdered in our beds.” — Frantic cries of “ Policeman” 
at last produced one of that redoubtable body; then 
two, three, four, imtil we were surrounded within and 
without by those perambulating letters of the alphabet. 

The extent of the robbery was ascertained, ^so the 
time of its perpetration — some hours before. The 
formidable “they” dwindled into one small thief, who 
must have crept over the roofs of houses, and in at an 
attic window. 

“There’s the foot-marks of the young willain, sir,” 
observed the astute X 3; and behold a track of Indian 
perfection — five toes and a heel — ^imprinted blackly on 
the spotless floor 1 Thence descending to Jemima’s 
chamber — in the missing ornaments there was no 
mystery now. 

“ What, all my pretty things gone ! all P” cried poor 
Minnie, in a burst of natural, and child-like grief ; she 


has not ceased to be a child so very long, the innocent 
lassie 1 “ I wonder the wretch could have had the heart 
to come in here 1 ” And certainly if a thief’s heart 
could be moved by the sanctity pervading the prettiest 
of pretty bed-rooms, decorated all over with holly and 
ivy, — poor Minnie had not lost her treasures 1 But so 
it was : the house bad been rifled completely of jewellery, 
while its inmates were comfortably at dinner bel6w. 

“A nice Christmas-eve we’re keeping,” observed 
the much-maligned Frank, as, rubbing his hands, he 
scampered here, there, and everywhere, in the delicious 
excitement of “ the robbery.” And, truly, it was an 
original celebration of the festival. — ^Folieemen tramp- 
ing up stairs and down stairs, in the house and out 
again, clambering over roofs, and searching in cellars ; 
little anecdotes pouring in of neighbours wakened up 
in terror.— I believe we thought it our duty to be 
robbed as publicly as possible: some of us womenkind 
becoming “agitated,” and requiring consolation and 
elder wine; everybody at last growing voluble, all 
talking at once and nobody listening ; — such were the 
eccentric elements of our Christmas-eve. 

At length the alarm subsided a little, the door closed 
on the last policeman, the troop of imaginary burglars 
subsided into the probable “little vulgar boy,” who, 
six hours since, had made his exit by the attic window. 
Of him and his depredations no trace remained save 
the dirty foot-marks on the floor. Wo sat over the 
fire speculating concerning him. 

“I wish he had tumbled olf the parapet,” said one, 
rather unchristianly inclined. 

“ Perhaps he wanted a Christmas dinner : well I 
he’ll get one now,” observed another ; who, having lost 
nothing, was calmly philanthropic. 

“ I don’t care what beeomes of him, if I could only 
get back my pretty things! ” was Minnie’s wail — neither 
a vain nor a selfish one. It was the love-voice at the 
heart, regretting the lost tokens of other loves. Poor 
child I the gifts only were gone, not those who gave ; 
may she never learn that there arc bitterer things to 
lose than ornaments ! 

We gathered once more round the fire to enjoy that 
inexpressible satisfaction in every ad venture, — “talking 
it over.” We all felt very heroic, now the alarm 
was past; in fact, I am sure, some of us regretted 
openly that we did not find the thief, whether with any 
contemplation of Lyncli-law, it is impossible to say. 
On the whole, we, with customary English phlegm, 
took the losses quietly, and congratulated ourselves 
that things were no worse. Though still the^prevailing 
opinion ran that we had miraculously escaped some 
awful catastrophe — ^and that it was a marvel wo were 
then and there alive to tell the tale to admiring neigh- 
bours. And, perhaps, some of us thought, with harm- 
less pride, of our coming notoriety,— as “the Family 
that was Bobbed.” 

“ Bless my life,” cried Frank, taking out his watch, 
“it’s Christmas morning!” 

And so it was ! No going to the hall door to open 
it and let in Christmas : — the worthy Old Fellow had 
come in of his own accord— after the policemen. So 
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we drank his health, and one another’s, and decided 
that though he came under somewhat troublous and 
eccentric circumstances, he was welcome after all. 
Losses were forgotten, and blessings counted over— -as 
should be at Christmas time. And in remembering 
our own good things, and wishing the like to all our 
brethren, perhaps some of us thought that if there was 
no poverty there would be no thieves ; and our hearts 
softened even towards the monster of iniquity whose 
footprints yet defiled the attic floors. 

I Ere long the holly-decorated chamber received 
Minnie and me. 

" Oh ! Letty, how could the wretch profane my 
pretty little room, and steal my poor little things ?” 
was the lament of the young heart, still sore. But it 
was Christmas morn; we looked out on the winter stars 
and grew comforted. She, probably, thought of her 
human treasures — I of mine, laid up, still safer, “where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

Ere we went to sleep wo heard the waits playing in 
the distance. Unlike all other seems this music — year 
by year, solemn, strange, and sweet ; at least, it is so 
unto me. One after the other came its waves of sound, 
eddying over my heart, washing away all things that 
should not be there ; each rose, freighted with some 
memory, or ebbed, bearing away some paiu. And over 
the great peaceful tide came shadows, walking like 
angels, some human, as 1 see them now, some exalted 
into the image that I see not yet — ^but shall see. And 
my heart melted ; and to each and all 1 stretched out 
my arms with a Christmas blessing, which they could 
not hear, but ministering spirits may. 

“ Mistress Letty,” hints my Sid, as she puts her 
velvet paw on my paper in mute remonstrance, “ don’t 
you think you have made fool enough of yourself for 
once? Have you not said sufficient about tliat Christ- 
mas eve?” 

Sid ! you’re right. So ends it. 

— ♦ — 

SKETCHES OF CHAHACTER; 

on, MilN AS HE IS. 

BT PKOTEUS. 

THE MAN OP TACT. 

Thebe is no distinctive term more frequently em- 
ployed, and less generally understood, than the word 
•*Tact.” It is in every one’s mouth, and many have a 
vague notion of its meaning, who yet, if required, 
would find no slight difficulty in giving its definition. 
It is the application of perceptive common-sense to 
life’s practical details ; the correct adaptation of means 
to ends, from an intuitive knowledge of character;* 
blended with a careful concealment, a discreet evasion 
of our own, except when amiable faults arc avowed, 
to enhance the impression of our candour. Cameleon- 
like, “ tact ” assumes the colour of contingent circum- 
stances, — ^is the vague, yet potent spirit, with its 
shadowless finger arjresting the impulses ; an unseen 


ruler of the thoughts, winding its gossamer yet 
adamantine meshes like a spell ; the uncaught “ bic et 
ubique” arbiter of mortal destinies emlmdied in a 
fellow-mortal. 

When we speak of the “ man of tact,” as of one in 
whom this quality predominates, — as hereafter we 
shall speak of the man of honour, of genius, and of 
sense, we must confess that above most other cha- 
racteristics, this is especially absorbent in its influ- 
ence, and generally usurps the government of the 
whole man. It collects into its own stream the chan- 
nels of other motives, which it renders tributary, until 
it pervades the whole moral surface with one oblitera- 
ting deluge. If not watched, it will hence induce a 
general deceptiveness, for the other impulses will 
partake of its colour, shrewdness wDl become cunning, 
discretion will change into artful dexterity. Its very 
progress is sinuous and oblique, never more so than 
when assuming the guise of straightforwardness and 
truth ; but if divested of its baser elements, it will 
soar into the higher intellectuals, and will claim 
affinity to practical observation, or, to speak phrenolo- 
gically, to causality. In this view it combines with 
prudence, also with self-disci plinc, in the regulation 
of the temper; in fact, is the child of judgment, in- 
heriting with its parent’s calmness somewhat of her 
coldness too. 

Observe that man sitting in the private room of one 
of our largest mercantile establishments. Risen from 
a low grade to the direction of a vast concern, at one 
time entrusted with a mission abroad of a most im- 
portant yet delicate character, he owes the eminence 
he has attained entirely to tact. The features are 
now in repose, take your opportunity and watch them, 
(for they are seldom so, and if he were aware of ob- 
servation, would assume a dlfierent expression ;) how 
the wear upon nerves, even of such flexibility, imparts 
to the fatigued countenance an air of study, ceaseless 
even in comparative inaction. The open and bald 
forehead, clear, expansive, impending over deep-set, 
small, yet fathomless eyes, restless and anxious iu their 
motion; the bps fullish, wearing at the comer a 
half-contemptuous yet good-liumoured self-content- 
ment, which tells of the owner’s disdain for the gome 
of life, and yet of triumphant complacency at 
his own successful skill in it. He smiles ! Ah ! 
he is thinking of how he deluded that shallow fop. 

Lord F , whom fortune raised kindly to conceal 

his puerilities by a coronet ; or perliaps (as his eye 
dilates with haughtier gaze) he dreams of having struck 
a nobler quarry, when he outwitted the subtle Count 

de P ; for neither thought they were following 

aught but the suggestion of their own will. This is 
the mystery and mastery of tact. Had his victims 
seen that smile, the game would have been lost; but 
he was different to each, the man was changed. The 
lordling saw before him a free hearty abettor of 
youthful folly, an Apicius, not a Mentor, one versed 
in bfe’s vanities, yet still ready to quaff the draught 
he satirized; sagacious in criticising pleasure, yet 
reckless as the youngest in its pursuit ; but to the 
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Count, the defevential air, the silent evidence of every 
action, so sedulously courteous, yet so artless, attest- 
ing the listener’s (for he spoke but to inquire as if of 
an oracle, and demurred but to render conviction more 
gracefully attractive) reverence for the old diplomatist’s 
sagacity; the rejoinder dexterously introduced to 
confirm confidence in his visitor that he was not 
wasting^ his instruction, — these and the thousand 
nameless points of tact, dipped in the fountain of his 
own deep counsel, instilled the wary practiser’s 
motives into the mind of one, apparently his confessed 
master in the art of diplomacy, convinced the Count 
that he was regarded as the condensation of profound 
thought, of astute sagacity; and it so happened, 
that if there was one qualification in which the 
foreigner especially exulted more than any other, it 
was upon his dexterity in decyphering disposition — 
in his thorough knowledge of human nature ! 

We have said he was an adept in listening : indeed 
it was averred tliat he obtained a large estate by the 
quiet attention with which he listened to the toothless 
twaddle of a senile Dowager— age’s garrulity— the 
echo of an empty hall which thought has quitted, lie 
rarely, liowever, in any case interrupts the driest 
drawler, for ho has tutored attendants who understand 
not only whom to admit, but also a hint as to the 
proper duration of a conference, and these with ready 
message cut short the intruder’s dull delay. If, also, 
in public or private he be himself interrupted, he 
never loses his temper or the point; resumes the 
thread just ^Yhcrc it was broken, and with polite, yet 
unswerving pertinacity, directs tlie minds of aU to the 
wished-for end, in spite of every purposed or in- 
voluntary attempt to distract them into devious 
channels. Some men, like jackdaws, proclaim with 
' noisy loquaciousness their most private matters, 
alarming the public horizon with egotistical chatter 
about their own nests : ** tact,” as the master of 
it, CrGm\yell, knew, acknowledges the safety of 
silence,” and like the rat, — ^a subtle 'politician !— saps 
! vast fabrics by an insidious, unheard gnawing undcr- 
i ground ! 

Briefly, this man listens much, speaks little — ^mostly 
the latter when ho would conceal his thoughts — keeps 
his eyes and his ears open, his mouth and his heart 
closed. With numerous admirers, he has many ene- 
mies— the latter’s hostility is however repressed by 
fear, and the regard of the other, somehow, never 
ripens into love ; it may be that selfishness, the con- 
comitant of tact, forbids affection. We have shown 
the fair side of the portrait hitherto drawn from the 
rcspeetable sphere (as it is called) of life ; but it has 
its evil counterpart or reverse to be seen in a notorious 
receiver of stolen property, ever watched by, jet ever 
baffling the police,— one who, having helped many to 
the hulks, has by sheer cunning (tact in motley!) him- 
self escaped. The consciences of both are similarly 
guided by the law of public not private morality — 
interest is the ruling principle of both ; even the drud- 
gery of each assimilates, for a life of dissimulation is a 
very hard one. What actor would be always on the 
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stage ? Both are commercial men in a sense, tliough 
one lives at the west-end, the other near Seven-dials ; 
sometimes they meet, — ^th© rich, upon— the poor, be- 
fore, the bench— “ the Justice ” in silk " frowns” on 
the speciously “simple thief ” in rags ; yet nature has 
cut the countenances of both from the same piece, 
and true it is that her “ one touch,” the prevalence 
of tact, successful here, — in hard confronting tjiere — 
renders both “ akin.” 

Yet not always does “ tact ” array itself in silken 
softness, or “ stoop to conquer ; ” some ply the trade 
with no less success under the guise of rough and 
candid honesty : these men declare loudly that they 
always speak their minds : come upon us with a bluff 
sincerity, disarming prudence by an appearance of in- 
c^tious trust and open-heartedness. They “ cannot 
cog, ” they cannot sue, they profess noisily to abhor 
“humbug,” as they term it, in every shape; — a strange 
ingratitude to what they chiefy thrive by ; for certain it 
is, that though doubtlessly “ all honourable men,” 
these arc the most insidious tacticians, and generally 
of the worst kind. 

Hitherto we have spoken of “ tact ” in its deteri- 
orated shape, and indeed the word seems to have got 
so bad a name that its bare mention breathes distrust. 
Yet there is a medium class of men who, like William 
of Orange, reduce violent feelings even to frigidity, 
and allowing discretion her widest scope, do not en- 
tirely obliterate the affections. Machiavclli says that 
“ seldom men of mean fortunes attain to high degrees 
without force or fraud, and generally rather by the 
latter than the former,” and hence he recommends 
guile to be adopted — but these, to whom we now 
allude, practise prudence, yet preserve their guileless 
sincerity. Here, though the term is rather univocal, 
and seems to apply only to our concerns with others, 
its healthy action is forcibly evinced on the individual’s 
mind, for it disciplines tho impulses and reviews for 
ready coaction reason’s powers. So high did the an- 
cients in their sense regard it, that they elevated it to a 
divinity — “Nullum numen adcst si sit Prudentia,” 
though, as Addison observes, “ this sort of discretion 
has no place in private conversation between intimate 
friends. It occupies a neutral ground between caution 
and art, uses expediency instead of integrity, and hence 
deceives us by the firsts when we look for the consis- 
tency of the latter. Almost ever combined with 
conceit, (the pride of questionable success,) it never 
possesses tiie magnanimity to confess an error ; for 
this detracting from its arrogated infallibility might 
deteriorate its influence : it will acknowledge vices (if 
polite), but will never plead- guilty to mistakes, since 
the grossest charge against the “ man of tact ” at the 
bar of self, much more of public judgment, is not the 
perpetration of a sin — but the commission of a blunder ! 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of 
books, no less than in the faces of men, by w'hich a 
skilful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other. — Butler. 
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BY H. G. APAUS. 

The Swan— Olwr» 

"Queen of the eilent Lake, 

Gliding majestic o'er thy liquid court, 

Deep in the shadowy brake 
Where the imagin’d water-nymphs resort ; 

Where foxgloves hang their bells, 

And oaken bowers their branches intertwine, 

And solitude in leafy covert dwells. 

That sanctuary, snowy queen, is thine. 

Few violate thy state. The timid deer 
May drink the pure wave as he trots along, 

The forest-loving birds may hover near. 

The nightingale may pour her strain of song ; 

Yet, queen acknowledged, on thy glossy throne 
Thou reign’st in quiet migesty alone.” 

[James EnMESTONf 

As in the Eagle we behold an emblem of majestie 
power and resistless energy, so in the Swan may we look 
upon a symbol of quiet and serene beauty— of dignity 
in repose. There is much of pride and imperial stateli- 
ness in the forms and actions of both these noble birds, 
but it is pride of a different kind ; in the one a proud 
consciousness of strength and daring, in the other, of 
grace and loveliness ; — ^that commanding fear^ this 
admiration. As the storm which hurtles around the 
mountain tops where the mighty eagle makes its 
home is beautiful, although terrible to look upon, so 
is the impetuous swoop of this king of birds, the glare 
of whose fiery eyeballs is like the gleam of the volant 
lightnings. As the calm of a summer’s noontide, wdien 
the sunbeams dance upon the bosom of the clear stream, 
wherein all lovely shapes of fleecy clouds and leafy 
trees are reflected, fascinates and delights alike the 
mind and the senses, so does this image of tranquil 
beauty, the swan that 

" With arched neck 

Between her white wings wreathing, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet,” 

as Milton describes it. 

We always think of the eagle as an impersonation 
of manly strength, of physical and intellectual power, 
and we say, he maketh the rock his dwelling place, he 
soareth above the thundercloud, and looketh with an 
undazzled eye upon the sun ; wJiilc in our allusions to 
the swan we use the feminine pronoun. lie is lord of 
the realms of air, and rides upon the wings of the hur- 
ricane, rejoicing in the s^ife and tumult of the 
elements : She "Queen of Uie silent lake” or gliding 
river, and sits upon her glassy throne amid the shel- 
tering woodlands in undisturbed security. Schlegel 
in his ** Melodies of Life” has finely contrasted this 
difference in the nature and habits of the two birds ; 
we quote a portion only of our attempted paraplirase 
of his imaginary dialogue : — 

"the swan. ^ 

*Amid the blue pellucid waves my peaceful life is 
spent ; 

Its traces are the furrows light adown the current 
sent; 

The undulations, scarcely moved as on the waters flow, 
Kc^at and multiply my form, without a change 
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'I dwell amid the craggy rocks; I wander through 
the air, 

When lurid lightnings fly around and thunders mutter 
there ; 

And in the rapid wheeling chase, and in the deadly 
fight, 

I trust to my adventurous wing, and upward urge 
my flight.’ 

THE SWAN. 

' The azure of the cloudless sky rejoicingly I see ; 

The perfume of the water plants is pleasant unto me; 
And by the verdant bank I pause, with snowy wings 
outspread. 

When sunset tinges all the waves with purple and 
with red.* 

THE EAGLE. 

' I glory in the tempest when the forest oak it rends, 
And o'er the beetling precipice the shatter'd turret 
sends ; 

And screaming, as I circle round the cliffs’ aerial 
heights, 

I ask the rolling thunder if in ruin it delights.’ ” 

But, leaving the lordly eagle to rule and revel in his 
own sky-dominion, and perch, if it so please him, 
even upon great Jove’s celestial throne — as some poets 
feign lie is wont to do, — let us confine ourselves to 
the more attractive, because more soft and gentle 
beauties of that snowy paragon of the world of quiet 
waters and green shadowy woodlands : — 

" Pair is the swan whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezclcBS water on Locarno’s lake 
Bears her on, while proudly sailing, 

She leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 

Behold ! the mantling spirit of rcser^'c 
Fashions her neck into a goodly curve— 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
or whitest garniture like fir-tree boughs. 

To which on some unruffled evening clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snoM's. 

Behold ! as with a gushing impulse heaves 
The downy prow, and softly cleaves 
Tlie mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks where’er in gliding state 
Winds the mute creature, without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night, 

Showering down a silver light 

From heaven upon her chosen favourite.*’ 

This is Wordsworth’s picture, and an extremely 
beautiful one it is, although not more so, perliaps, than 
some others which we sh^l presently place before our 
readers. " The mantling spirit of reserve !”— how well 
this line conveys the idea of the drawing back, and 
arching of the stately creature’s neck. We remember 
a comparison drawn by Lady Marcbmont, in L. E. L.’s 
"Ethel Churchill,” which may be appropriately quoted 
here ; — ^ 

" A swan always gives the idea of a court lady, — 
stately in her grace, ruffling in her braveiy, and con- 
scious of the floating plumes that mark her pretensions. 
The peacock is a coquette, it turns in the sunshine ; it 
looks round as if to ask the conscious air of its purple 
and gold ; but the swan sails on in mqjestic tranquillity ; 
it sees the fair image of its perfect form in the waters 
below, and is content. 

‘ It seeks not the applause of vulgar eyes.*” 

And now for another picture worthy of ajplace in our 
swan gallery beside that of Wordsworth. We know 
not who is the limner : — 
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^ Look at tho feeding Bwan beneath the willows ; 

How pure her white neck gleams against their green, 
As she sits nestling on the waters i 

Beautiful ! 

She is the lady of the reed-girt isles. 

See how she swells her naTigable wings, 

And coasts her sedgy empire keenly round : 

She looks a bird of snow dropt from the clouds 
To queen it o'er the minnows. 

The bright, 

The pearly creature I lone and calm she rides 
Like Dian on tho waves when night is clear, 

And the sleek west wind smooths the billows down 
Into forgetfulness, that she may see 
How fast her silver gondola can boom 
Sheer on the level deep.” 

It irks us much to let this go without the painter’s 
name, but wc cannot help it ; whoever the author is, 
he has a true eye for the beautiful, a true ear for 
melody, a rich imagination, and a perfect command of 
the rare art of word-painting. Our next piece must 
be also by an anonymous author, it is short, but ex- 
liibits great descriptive powers 
" The snowy swan that like a fleecy cloud 
Sails o’er the crystal of reflected heaven, 

(Some wavclesB stream,) while through her reedy 
wings 

The zephyr makes such distant melody. 

That up we gaze upon the twilight stars. 

And think it is the spheral music.'* 

Most of our readers will, doubtless, thank us for 
adding to these pictures an exquisite piece of poetical 
imagery by Thomas Hood ; it is from a poctn entitled 
“ Tlie Two Swans,” not so well known, wc fear, as it 
should be, even to the lovers of imaginative poetry. 
This, like the longer and more highly wrought “ Plea 
of the Midsummer Pairies,” “ The Two Peacocks of 
Bedfont,” and some other of Hood’s more serious 
poems, is worthy of being classed with the best of 
Keats’ and Leigh Hunt’s productions. Will Mr. 
Moxon allow us to whisper in his ear that wc, and 
many otliers, are looking anxiously for a cheap edition 
of these “ Poems by Thomas Hood,” as w ell as of 
those of Tcimyson, — “a people’s edition.” Verbum sap. 
And now for the quotation : — 

*‘,And bright and silvery the willows sleep 
Over the shady verge — no mod winds tcaze 
Their hoaiy heads ; but quietly they weep 
There sprinkling leaves— -half fountains and half 
trees : 

There lilies be — and fairer than all these, 

A Bolitaiy swan her breast of snow 
Launches against the wave that seems to freeze 
Into a chaste reflection, still below 
Twin-shadow of herself wherever she may go. 

And forth she paddles in the vciy noon 
Of solemn midnight like an elfin thing. 

Charm’d into being by the argent moon — 

Whose silver light for love of her fair wing 
Goes with her in the shade, still worshipping 
Her dainty plumage ; — all around her grew 
A radiant circlet, like a fairy ring ; 

And all behind a tiny little clue 

Of light, to guide her back across the waters blue.” 

Exquisitely beautiful, indeed, is this image of the 
gentle and stately creature, gliding in the silver 
moonshine which follows her even into the shady places, 
“ worshipping her dainty plumage.” And her errand ? 


why comes she forth at this still and solemn hourP— 
It is to soothe with her song of love-fraught melody 
the soul of him who lies imprisoned, guarded by a 
mighty serpent, and to charm, if it may be, the ears 
of that ever-watchful monster, and lull his senses to a 
momentary forgetfulness, so that the captive may 
escape, and fly with her to taste at once the sweets of 
love and liberty. Ask not, reader, if she succeeded 
in her effort ; but read the poem itself, if you are not 
already acquainted with it ; read it, and confess that 
no freak of the imagination was ever depicted in 
such bright, yet subdued colours ; no story of fay or 
fairy ever told in such pleasing and harmonious 
numbers — numbers as full of plaintive and pathetic 
melody, as were the entrancing notes of the bird it- 
self : — 

" Oh, tuneful swan ! oh, melancholy bird 1 
Sweet was that midnight miracle of song. 

Rich with ripe sorrow, needful of no word 
To tell of pain, and love, and love’s deep wrong ; 
Hinting a piteous talc — perchance bow long 
Thy unknown tears were mingled with the lake. 

What time disguised thy leafy mates among — 

And no eye knew what human love and ache 
Dwelt in those dewy leaves, and heart so nigh to break.” 

With the last two poets from whom we have quoted 
it will be seen that the swan is a tuneful bird^ nor are 
they singular in giving to it a power of melodious 
utterance. From the days of Pindar downwards — 
Pindar who was himself c^cd “ the Theban Swan” — 
how many a child of poesy and imagination has listened 
to the musical and plaintive numbers of the bird which, 
they tell us, singeth its own requiem — listened, if 
not with the cars of flesh, yet with those of the spirit, 
and made record thereof, so that it has become an 
article of faith in the poetic creed, to doubt which were 
the rankest heresy that ever called forth an anathema 
from god Apollo or the sacred Nine. What care we 
though Waterton may tell us that this is " an extra- 
vagant notion that antiquity has entertained of melody 
from the mouth of the dying swan,” and describe, in 
his own circumstantial and forcible way, the last hours 
of a favourite bird of his, which gave no evidence of 
possessing these musical powers. What care we though 
a host of other naturalists and people that only believe 
what they see and hear, and hardly that, assert that it 
is altogether a mistake, a fable, an invention, a myth, 
or what you will — anything but a truth and a reality? 
Have wc not our witnesses in the poets of all climes 
and ages? — to impugn whose veracity were to doubt the 
very existence of Olympus itself, and to deny that tlic 
music of the spheres ever filled with celestial harmony 
the azure concave, and set the stars dancing, 

“ Like a swarm of golden bees.” 

For the benefit of the sceptical on this disputed 
point, let, cite a few of our authorities. Of the 
Greek poets, although more might be quoted, one will 
suffice for our piuqiose : it shall be .^schylus, who, in 
“ The Agamemnon,” says : — 

••Like a swan 

Cassandra died, chanting her latest notes 
Of grief melodious.” 
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Of the Latin poets we will take only Lucian, who, 
according to Dr. Maginn makes Timoti exclaim : — , 

** For when all the rest 
Held silence, he alone with many an oath 
Swore that I sung more sweetly Hum the swan.** 

This author, our readers will remember, wrote 
comedies, which, more than any other species of com- 
position, must be suited and addressed to the public 
taste of the age, and he would not have put this com- 
parison into the mouth of one of his dramatis persona 
if it were not likely to be generally understood by his 
auditors; ergo^ the idea of the swan*s dying melody was 
a popular one in Borne as well as in Greece — and not 
only there, but among the Scandinavian nations also, 
with whom, the bird was a favourite with Niord, one 
of their deities. Thus Dr. Sayers, in his tragedy of 
**Moma,” founded on the mythology of those nations, 
says 

" What sound celestial floats 
Upon the liquid air? 

Is it the rustling breeze 
From Glaser's golden boughs 1 
Is it the dark green deep 
Soft echoing to the notes 
Of N lord's swan ?’* 

From among the poets of our own country wo will 
first call upon him who occupies the foremost rank, to 
give his testimony. The following beautiful passage 
from “ the Merchant of Venice” will be familiar to all 
of our readers : — 

** Let music sound while he doth make his choice. 

That if he lose he make a swan-like end. 

Fading in music: that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream 

And wateiy death-bed for him.” 

Especially rich in such allusions as these arc the 
dramatic and pastoral poets who wrote at about the 
same period as Shakspeare. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
for instance, in the tragedy of ** Yalentinian,” make 
Maximus say to Lucina 

" Go, silver swan. 

And sing thine own sad requiem*' 

Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
in her ” tragedy of Antonie done into English,” gives 
us this version of the old story: — 

** And though the bird in death 
That most Meander loves. 

So sweetly sings her breathy 
When death his fury proves, 

As almost softs his heart, 

And almost blunts his dart.” 

Then we have the two Fletchers, Giles and Phineas, 
whose numbers are far more musical than those of the 
learned lady just quoted; the first giving us this 
picture : — 

'■So down the silver stream of Eridan, 

• On either side bank’t with a lily wall. 

Whiter than both rides the triumphant swan, 

And sings his dirge and prophecies his fall. 

Diving into his watery funeral.” 

And the last this 

** So by fair Thames or silver Medway's flood, 

The dying swan, when years her temples pierce. 

In music’s strains breathes out her soul in verse, 

And, chanting her own dirge, rides to her watery 
hearse.” 


Then again William Browne, the pastoral poet par 
excellence, thus describes the scene and manner of our 
client’s death : — 

''Just in the midst this joy-forsaken ground 
A hillo^e stood with springs embraced round, 

(And with a christall ring did seem to marry 
Themselves to this small isle sad-solitory :) 

Upon whose breast (which trembled as it ranne) 

Bode the fair downie silver-coated swan : 

And on the bankes each cypresse bowed his head 
To hear the swan sing her owne epiced." 

In another place he likens himself to the bird of 
mournful song ; as thus : — 

" I as a dying swan that sadly sings 
Her mournful dirge unto the silver springs. 

Which careless of her song glide sleeping by, 
Without one murmur of kind elegy.” 

And, once more, see how fondly he recurs to and 
dwells upon the idea, as though it were a favourite 
one with him : — 

" Upon the waves of late a silver swan 
By me did ride, 

And thrilled with my woes, forthwith began 
2*0 sing, and died** 

Surely the force of sympathy could no further go. 
Before quitting this author we may not inappropri- 
ately quote a few lines by an unknown panegyrist of 
his, which were prefixed to some editions of ” Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals : ” — 

" The younger cygnet, even at best, doth ieare 
With his harsh squealings the melodious wire; 

It is the old and dying swan that sings 
Notes worthy life; worthy the Thespian springs. 

But thou art young, and yet thy voice as sweet, 

Thy verse as smooth, composure as discreet, 

As any swan’s whose tuneful notes arc spent 
On Thames his banks.” 

But, lest it should be thought that this is a poetic 
fancy which has passed away from the mind and 
imagination of man, let us call into court a witness or 
two from among the sweet singers of our own age and 
generation; not to place too much stress upon the 
testimony of the German ghazelist, Iliickert, because 
his is a land of misty metaphysics ; we, nevertheless, 
quote his lines as rendered by " Tlieophilos — 

" The swan that singeth her own fun’ral song. 

And bids her soul in muBic pass away. 

Is like the poet ; though he seemeth long 
To live when he hath ended one soft lay, 

For the soul struggles with her tyrant strong, 

* Life,’ who detains her an unwilling prey, 

And in each song she strives from life to fly. 

But spells detain her, as she seeks to die.” 

And Schlegel, too — it would be unjust to refuse him 
admission to the bar, who, in “ the Melodies of Life,” 
from which we have already quoted, makes the swan 
herself bear witness to the fact, and say : — 

" Who live a life of quietness yield easily their breath, 
And when my bonds arc loosen’d by the gentle hand 
of death. 

My voice shall gain a melody, a sweetness, and a 
power, — 

And I with song shall celebrate that last most solemn 
hour.” 

As it is quite likely that some unimaginative person 
may yet feel disposed to cavil at our hypothesis, we 
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will now, to set at rest all doubts upon the matter, 
give a transcription of the very words of the swath’s 
song as heard and reported by Lady Elora Bastings: — 

" Grieve not that I die young — Is it not well 
To pass away ere life bath lost its brightness? 

Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 
Of love and your kind words. List ye to me: 

Here I am bless'd, but 1 would be more free ; 

I would go forth in all my spirit’s lightness. 

Let me depart ! 

Ah, who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 

And voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold ? 

Till carking care, and coil, and anguish grim, 

Cast their dark shadows o'er this fairy world ; 

Till fancy’s many-coloured wings are furl’d. 

And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old ? 

1 would depart I 

Thus would I pass away — ^yielding my soul 
A joyous thank-offering to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 

Thus, thus, exultingly would I depart^ 

Song on my lips, ecstasy in my heart. 

Sisters, sweet sisters, bear me to the grave. 

Let me depart !’* 

Poor Lady Flora ! she seems to have floated away 
into the land " where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary arc at rest*’ upon a stream of song; 
her last utterances, like those of the swan, were full of 
softest melody. The lines which Mrs. Norton ad- 
dressed to the Duchess of Sutherland might with equal, 
if not greater propriety, be applied to her 

** But like a wild swan down a troubled stream, 

Whoso ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Xsidc the turbia drops, whieh darkly gleam. 

And mar the freshness of her snowy wing; 

So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost ride,” 

And yet the ** ruffling'piuion” could not altogether 
fling aside “ the turbid drops” of “ the world’s dark i 
waves,” which would fain spot the purity of that j 
“ snowy wing,” and so the fair creature sought rest 
and refuge in the spirit -land of happiness eternal, 
saying to her loved companions, “Let me depart!” 
“An Undergraduate of one of the Universities,” in 
his very sweet and musical volume entitled “Song 
without Rhyme,” gives us another version of the 
“ Farewell of the Dying Swan — 

“ Verdure bright and blooming valley. 

Banquet of my roving senses ; 

Wav’ring reed and whispering willow. 

Refuge from the noonday fervour ; 

Freshness of the wind and water. 

Mingling with the breath of summer ; 

Music of the warbling wildwood. 

Into trance my nature lulling — 

Fare ye well ! 

Sweeter than the woodland warbling. 

Milder than the summer breezes, 

Fairer than the skies reflected 
O’er the blue repose of water ; 

Dearer than the shadowy refuge 
Wont to welcome me at noonday ; 

Banquet of my tender bosom. 

Constant mate of all my seasons. 

Faro thee well.— We never more may wander 
Cleaving proudly the resisting river, 

Ne'er may hide us from the flaming day-etar, 
Basking only in each other’s presence, 

Ne’er find safety from the storm of winter 




Wing to wing and bosom join’d to bosom * 

Foes for thee may I no more encounter, 

Feeling dearer than my own thy being. 

Feasts with thee participate no longer. 

Finding sweetness at thy side grow sweeter, 

Forms like mine shall move on yonder current 
While thou seekest mine, — returning never,— 

Lo 1 before my vision 
All creation changes, 

Wood and river, '' 

Field and heaven. 

Dimly mingle ; 

Light and sound forsake me ; 

Breath and being fail me — 

Farewell dreams of joy remember’d, 

Hours of golden hue departed — 

Once I sing and sleep for ever." 

Wo will cite but one more witness before wc close 
the case for the defendant, and call upon the judge to 
give his sentence, and this shall be Tennyson, whose 
requiem for departed worth and friendship is just now 
filling all ears and melting all hearts. We quote not, 
however, from “ In Memoriam,” but from “ Mort d* 
Arthur 

“ And the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink like some full-breasted swan 
a vjild carol ere her decUht 
Ruffles her pure cold plume and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs.” 

And now for the sentence ! Deponent for the pro- 
secution, that is Waterton, be it remarked, saith, 
that “ the dying song of the swan is nothing but a 
fable, the origin of which is lost in the shades of 
antiquity.” To this we reply with the judge (editor 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine”) — “ We believe that 
the ancient poets and mythologists never intended to 
represent their picture of cantus cygni morientis as true 
to nature, it was one of their inventions of beauty ; 
they added melody of voice to gracefulness of form, 
and then dedicated this most beautiful bird to Apollo, 
at once tlie god of beauty and melody.” 

And here we may well leave the matter, having 
made our case good, and obtained a triumphant verdict. 
It is scarcely necessary for us to repeat here the stories 
of Leda and of Cycnus ; to the classical reader they 
will be sufflcienlly familiar, and those who are ignorant 
of them may just as well remain so ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the tragedy from which we have already 
quoted, allude to the former : — 

“ Leda, sailing on a stream 

To deceive the hopes of man, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doated on a silver swan.” 

The car of Juno, according to some authorities, was 
drawn by swans; those described by Virgil in the 
.^neid, were probably the whole, or part of the royal 
stud, — 

“ Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move. 

And stoop with closing pinions from above ; 

Where late the bird of Jove had driven along, 

And through the clouds pursued the scatt’ring 
throng." 

In Shakspeare’s play of “ As you like it,” again, we 
find Celia making this allusion to the snowy stud of 
the Olympian goddess : — 
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“ If she be a traitor, 

Why, BO am I ; we have still slept together; 

Rose at an instant, Icarn’d, play'd, eat together, 

And whorcBo’er we went, like Juno's swans, 

Still were we coupled and inseparable ; " 

reminding us of Wordsworth’s poetical image of 
the bird, which in the glassy wave “ swims double, 
swan and shadow.” We may here remark, by the way, 
that there also occur in Shakspeare two otlier allusions 
which might have been fitly introduced further back ; 
one of them is in “ Othello,” where, after the violent 
death of the Moor’s innocent wife, Emilia exclaims:-— 
“Hark, canst thou hear me? I will play the swan. 

And die in music ; — Willow, willow, willow.” 

And the other in “King John,” where Prince 
Henry, on being told that the poisoned monarch sung 
in his death-frenzy, answered — 

“ I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 

And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.” 

Ever has the swan been considered a noble, a royal 
bird, and our great national bard makes this island its 
fitting home and eyrie : — 

“ r the world's volume. 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it ; 

In a great pool, a swan's nest.” 

Perchance the imaginations of sonic of our readers 
may have been haunted by such a monstrosity as a 
“swan with two necks,” and it maybe that they have 
thought that this creature should be placed in the 
same category as the “ griffins, gorgons, and chimeras 
dire” of ancient fable. We sliould not care to argue 
that if Prussia is to be allowed to bear about undis- 
puted her double-headed eagle, England might surely 
possess in quiet her two-ncckcd swan, because wc 
cannot see of what earthly use tJie lusus naiura could 
be to us as a nation; but we rather prefer to state the 
truth, which is that the term is altogether a misconcep- 
tion, or corruption ; the presiding genius of Lad-lane 
being the “ Swan with two nicks,” or marks, which 
ssiid nicks or notches denoted in old times that it 
was royal property. 

And now wc are upon this subject wc may as well 
allude to the ancient custom of “ swan hopping,” as 
the annual visit of the Lord Mayor of Loudon, as con- 
servator of the Thames, and the dignitaries of his 
court, to those parts of the rif er which the noble birds 
most frequented, was called. The said term being, it 
appears, a corruption of “swan wpping,” that is, catching 
and taking up the young swans for the purpose of 
nicking or marking them, so that they might be known 
if stolen or strayed. This annual occasion of festivity 
is not observed with so much pomp and circumstance 
of civic allow as it used formerly to be ; but it is still, 
we believe the custom for two of the city companies, 
the Byers and Vintners, to make an excursion up the 
river as far as Marlow on the first Monday in August 
for this purpose, those companies having the special 
benefit and privilege of owning and protecting all the 
swans bred and living wild between that point and 
London Bridge. Any of our readers who would realize 


the pictures which we have here placed before them 
cannot do better than take a row up the Thames on a 
calm summer evening. Almost anywhere between Chel- 
sea and Richmond, and especially about the lovely aits, 
or reedy isldts, which abound near and above the latter 
place, they will have the gratiBoation of feasting their 
eyes on such a sight as the author of “the Eaerie 
Queene” beheld and admired, — 

“ See the fair swans on Thames's lovely tide. 

The which do turn their pinions silver bright; 

In shining ranks they down the waters glide. 

Oil time mine eyes devoured the galiant sight.” 

It is a truly beautiful sight, this, and we wonder 
not that the noble bird has been made the special 
subject of protective laws by monarchs and parliaments. 
According to an act passed in the reign of Edward IV. 
it was declared felony, punishable with imprisonment 
for a year and a day, and a fine at the king’s pleasure, 
to steal its eggs ; and more anciently still, usage makes 
the person who might steal a swan forfeit to the owner 
as much com as would cover that, or another bird of 
the same size, suspended by the beak, so that its feet 
would but just touch the ground, and this would re- 
quire no small quantity. There is still, we believe, 
extant a four-paged quarto tract, printed in 1570, 
called “ the Order of Swannes,” wherein are set forth 
the laws, customs, and regulations, amounting to 
thirty, which relate to the preservation of this royal bird. 
The curious in such matters will find a reprint of the 
tract in Hone’s “ Every Day Book,” where are also 
many other interesting particulars relating to the swans 
of the Thames, of which Yarrell gives about the best 
description of any naturalist we know of, and of which 
Thorne, in his “Rambles by Rivers,” gossips very 
I pleasantly, as does also Mackay, in his “ Thames and 
its Tributaries.” The poet Masou may be here called 
on to add another picture to our gallery 
“ The feather’d fleet, 

Led by two mantling swans, at eveiy creek 
Now touch’d, and now unmoor’d, now in full sail, 

With pennons spread and oary feet they ply'd 
Their vagrant voyage ; and now, as if becalm’d, 

'Tween shore and shore at anchor seem’d to sleep.” 

We cannot help quoting here a passage from Long- 
fellow’s prose poem, “Hyperion;” this image of the 
sleeping swans calls it so forcibly to memory : — " On 
the shore under them sat the white village of St. 
Gilgan, like a swan upon its reedy nest. They seemed 
to have taken it unawares ; and, as it were, clapped 
their hands upon it in its sleep, and almost expected 
to see it spread its broad, snow-white wings, awd fly 
away.” Nay, we should rather say, swim away upon 
its own pellucid element, which seems proud to reflect 
so fair and stately a form. i 

W ell may it be said of her as of a ship i 

“ The winds^ come around her in music and song, ’ 
And the billows rejoice as they bear her along.” 

And here, by the way, we are reminded of Dr. 
Beattie's beautiful comparison : — 

Now, like a wild swan, hastening on her way. 
Spreading her wings to meet the wind’s caress ; 

Once more her course the stately vessel lay. 

Crowning the swell of ocean’s loveliness.” I 
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Of the wild, or whooping swan, {C^gnus rntmcut^ 
or, according to Linnaeus, Oggnus ferust) we have as 
yet said nothing ; nor is *it our purpose to make 
more than a passing allusion to it. This, if any can 
lay claim to the honour, is the real musical bird, of 
which Buffon says that “ the bursts of its voice form 
a sort of modulated song;** very different, however, 
we opine, from the plaintive melody which the poets 
ascribe to the bird, into whose natural history it is not 
our purpose to enter, our space being nearly ex- 
hausted, as, perhaps, also our reader’s patience may be. 
Two or three more quotations then, and we have done. 

Although the days have gone by when the Latin 
adage of Rara avis in terris nigroque simillifna eggno, 
held good, — for a black swan is not such “a rare 
bird upon earth ** as it was once considered, — yet do 
we still look upon snowy whiteness of plumage as 
a characteristic of the bird, and acknowledge how 
appropriate are those comparisons of the poets whieh 
refer to that quality and that of softness, for which 
the down of the bird is remarkable; and such re- 
ferences are very numerous. Thus, in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Volponc,** wc find a lady described : — 

** Whoso skin is vrhitcr than a swan all over, 

Than silver, or than lilies.” 

And ill William Browne’s Pastorals it is said of 
another fair maiden that — 

"Not Pelop’s shoulders whiter than her hands, 

Nor snowy swans that jet on Isca's sands.” 

Such passages as these, however, will occur in 
abundance to every reader of poetry ; therefore w'c 
need not pause to select more of them. Our con- 
cluding quotations shall be from Michael Drayton’s 
fanciful description of the marriage of the Thames 
with the river on whose banks we are now writing ; — 

" At length it came to pass that /sis and the TJiame, 

Of Medway understood, a nymph of wondrous fame, 
And much desirous were that princely Thames should 
prove 

Tf, as a wooer, ho could win her maiden love ; 

But of BO great descent, and of so largo a dower. 

Might well allic their house and much increase his 
power; 

And striving to prefer their sonne as best they may. 
Set forth the lusty flood in rich and bravo array, 

Bankt with embroider'd mcadcs of sundry sorts of 
flowers ; 

Ills breast adorn'd with swans oft washt in silver 
showers. 

A train of gallant floods at such a costly rate, 

As might beseem their case, and fitting his estate.” 

Just a line or two more we must give from the ; 
same author, and, as it may well be thought, upon , 
the same august occasion : — I 

"Range all thy swans, fair Thames, together in a < 
ronke, ^ 

And place them duly one by one upon tliy stately , 
banke; 

Set them together all a good ' 

^cording to thy silver flood.” 


THE OLD RECTORY. 

Annabel C— 

I LOVE each stone in thy old walls. 

Home of my childhood's years ! 

How many hours thy sight recalls 
Of joy !— how few of tears ! 

I love each plant that olimbs and twines ^ 

1 ts loving arms round thee ; 

Even the sunbeam, when it shines 
On thee caressingly : 

For aught that loves thco, dear old place. 
Hath to my love a claim ; 

Thou hast for me a nameless grace : 

There's magic in thy name. 

I love the sunny garden old, 

That girdcih thee around ; 

Each flower for me weighs more than gold : 
Each spot is liallow’d ground. 

Dear is each graceful tree, whose shade 
Hath hung around me oft, 

While a pleasant song its branches made 
O'er the turf so greenly soft. 

And dearly, dearly, do I love 
Ouc shady walk of thine. 

Where, meeting lovingly above, 

The hazel branches twine. 

How oft T’ve paced its length along, 
in summer evenings fair, 

Alone — while busy fancies throng. 

Or some kind voice was there. 

But wherefore speak of loving one. 

When 1 love all so well? 

The gaze of the world-seeing sun 
Sceiueth on thee to dwell : 

Making thcc show more lovely far 
Than aught on earth beside : 

Thon’rt not to me as others arc, 

In all the world so wide. 

Thou sec meat like a friend to me, 

A friend I’ve known for years j 

However changbd others be. 

No change thy beauty wears. 

Bitter, bitter will be the day 
When thou and 1 must part I 

But may the day be far away. 

Thou home of mine own heart ) 


AFRICA.* 

TTfl have already shown that vast tracts of the 
African continent remain incompletely know’u to 
Europe. Wc may now show what mighty expanses 
of that neglected laud continue unvisited by civiliza- 
tion, by glancing at the few spots where she has 
erected her dominion. There is no region in the 
world of equal extent, wliere the savage still holds an 
empire so undivided. Casting a glance over the map, 
we find an English colony at the southern extremity of 
Africa, and another settlement on the east coast, at 
Port Natal. Ncarlv five thousand miles distant at the 
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I remote north is a French possession, which it were 
an insult to civilization to include among her realms. 
At wide intervals along the coast exist a few small 
communities, each scarcely larger than a family in the 
patriarchal ages, where polished humanity is contrasted 
with the millioiis of barbarians who occupy the rest of 
this mighty region. The new bond, however, tliaf 
has been created by steam between Great Britain and 
the Gape of Good Hope, promises to quicken the 
principles of progress, and spread the influence of 
industry and commerce, along the African shores. 

The colonization of the Gape territory is an event 
comparatively recent. Soon after the Portuguese had 
passed the promontory of Storms an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at settlement was made, but for a long period it 
was only as a refltting station for the traders between 
Europe and the East that the Cape was valued. Pro- 
jecting into an ocean that rolls on one side as far as 
Australia, on the other to America, and southward to 
the Antarctic Pole, its position is admirable as an em- 
porium of commerce, and tliis was perceived by the 
Dutch. Inducements to settle there were few. No 
mines of gold, no forests of spice trees, no banks of 
pearls were there to arrest the avaricious traveller on 
his way to the glowing islands of the Oriental Archi- 
pelago. The aspect of the land was unfavourable, 
and it was only for its convenient port and geogra- 
phical position, that the Cape possessed importance 
in the eyes of the European trader. 

Exaedy two hundred years ago, however, Holland, 
having commenced that extraordinary struggle in the 
Indian Archipelago which forms so curious a chapter 
in the history of the world, resolved to strengthen 
her position by establishing a settlement in Southern 
Africa. One hundred women and one hundred men 
were selected from the industrial seminaries of Am- 1 
sterdam to found a colony. They were followed by 
many others, some escaping from the wi-eck of their 
fortunes, others flying from persecution for conscience 
sake, others driven from home and hearth by the 
despotism of their rulers. Numerous Frenchmen 
commenced at this time the cultivation of tlie vine. 
A territory about thirty miles long was occupied, and 
Gape Town founded on the brink of the sea. It was 
only as a midway stage on the high road of their Indian 
commerce that the Dutch prized this settlement. But 
the energies of man are explkisive, and the enterprise 
of the colonists spread, until at the present day it 
covers an extent of territory with an area more than 
double that of the United Kingdom. 

Settling in a savage country, tenanted by barbarians, 
and contiguous to the wildest regions of the earth, the 
Europeans could expect no peaceful enjoyment of a 
right which civilization has assumed, of establishing 
itself in the waste places of the world. The Hot- 
tentots, then a maxily, independent people, enjoying 
property in common, and flourishing in a state of 
peace and simplicity, at first welcomed, then resisted, 
then fled before the invaders of their soil. They 
suffered many wrongs from the Dutch, degenerated, 
and became a scattered horde of thieves and beggars. 


I sinking down at length to become the serfs of the 
I farmers. They laboured under the whip, and were 
I frequently goaded to work by having small shot fired 
into the flesby parts of the body. To offend a boor 
or his wife subjected the slave to a flogging at the 
wheel, and when he mortally offended his master, the 
Hottentot was often knocked over by a rifle-ball, as 
he went on some pretended errand on a lonely road. 
Under this system their numbers declined, and their 
> national character became darkened and debased. 

Meanwhile the colonists throve. Their flocks and 
herds increased, and men possessing three thousand 
head of cattle and thirteen thousand sheep might be 
found in the settlement. Tlie flourishing farmers 
owned horses, and the very wealthy indulged in the 
luxury of a wagon for locomotion. The manner of 
life practised by these settlers was sufficiently ro- 
mantic, and differs in few particulars now, from what 
it was then. The farmers love comfort more, are 
more ambitious, and possess more means for living in 
j ease, but with this exception little change takes place 
I in their economy generation after generation. 

I The boor settles down with his family on a tract of 
land, then chosen at will, now obtained from the 
colonial government. The tenement is built with 
much resemblance to an English farm-house — the 
walls of unbaked clay, whitewashed on the outside, 
the rafters of llie roof bare and hung with strings 
of onions, implements, guns, knives, dried meat, 
&c. The long building is sometimes divided into 
three compartments — one large family room in the 
middle, and a sleeping chamber on cither hand. 
Neither stove nor chimney w^as built in the earlier 
specimens of these habitations, cooking being curried 
on outside ; but the settlers have learned to love a 
hearth, and the smoke curls up from the roofs of 
the modern houses. Among the other decorations of 
the “ parlour,” a freshly-slaughtered sheep is often sus- 
pended in a corner, two sheep a-day being the common 
consumption of a moderate family including herdsmen. 
The corn-fields supply bread, the pasture feeds the 
herds and flocks, the orchard affords peach-brandy, 
the vineyard wine, and a mill prepares the grain for 
food i in the garden are found vegetables for daily 
consumption, and thus provisioned, the boor is inde- 
pendent in his estate, drawing all the necessaries of 
life from the soil which he tills himself, but adding 
comforts and luxuries from the towns on the coast, 
and bringing from tliem furniture to adorn his house, 
utensils for the farm or the kitchen, clothes to deck 
his family, and miscellanea to increase their stores, in 
the wagon which bears the produce of his land for 
sale at Cape Town. 

Many traces of the primitive life remain, especially 
in the interior. In the evening the cattle and. sheep 
are gathered Jnio the fold and the cows are milked. 
Should a child have been born in the family that day, 
so many ore marked as its future possession. In this 
way each family sends out branches, and the country 
for many miles is often covered with the flocks and 
herds of the children, and the children’s children, of 
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some wealthy boor, who sits at the head of his tribe 
like one of the patriarchs of the Old Testament. 

The Cape territory forms an irregular triangle 600 
miles long, with an average breadth of 240. It is 
divided into two provinces and thirteen districts, and 
consists of three successive plateaus, increasing in 
elevation from the sea, and separated by chains of 
hills. The first extends from the coast, with an irre- 
gular width of from twenty to sixty miles, possesses a 
deep fertile soil, is diversified by beautiful valleys, and 
graced by small forests and grassy levels, with the 
other characteristics of a fine pastoral country. The 
temperature here is mild, equable, and salubrious. 
Beyond the ridge that borders this favoured district is 
another of similar size, but composed of barren hills, 
or those wide, naked fiats of clay called Karroos, 
alternating with patches of land properly watered and 
abundantly fertile. There the climate ranges between 
greater extremes, as far as the base of the mighty 
Black Mountain, beyond which lies the Great Karroo, 
a desolate plain 300 miles wide, shut in by ranges 
whose peaks attain, iu parts, an elevation of 10,000 
feet. The vast level is broken by tracts of rugged 
hills, and intersected by many rivers whose beds are 
dry iu summer. At such seasons of drought the 
enormous herds of wild beasts which frequent the 
Karroo are driven further south iu search of water, 
and the roads are impassable. Population is thinly 
scattered over tliis region, and increases in density as 
we approach the sea. 

Though the climate of Soutli Africa is mild and 
healtliy, the processes of agriculture are occasionally 
interi'Uptcd by periods of drought. The energy of 
the settlers, however, often overcomes this obstacle, 
and is rewarded by plentiful returns. Tim only 
spontaneous vegetable product much sought is the 
aloes, for which the farmers get 20/. a lo^ at Cape 
Town, so that all they have to depend on is industry. 
The progress of the colony may be indicated by the 
progress in the culture of its soil. It may be well, 
however, to remind the reader that the “ Cape ” was 
taken by the English in 1805, conQrmed to them in 
1815, and has since remained in their possession. In 
1833, 269,000 acres were under tillage ; 124,494 
wheat, 46,626 barley, 12,939 lye, 49,645 oats, 20,554 
gardens and vineyards. More than seventeen million 
acres were employed in pasture, and about ten millions 
remained waste. About 2,000,000 sheep feed on the 
grassy lands, with 312,000 horned cattle. At present 
nearly two million pounds of wool are exported, 
although every branch of industry does not prosper in 
an equal ratio, as the export of wine, amounting 
twenty years ago to 1,500,000 gallons, fell by 
1841 to 81,600, and only to the value of 40,000/. 
The total exports are now about 1,000,000/. of which 
700,000/. is of wool; and a proportionate worlh of 
Bntish manufactures is consumed. For it must be 
recollected that it is as the consumer of the produce 
of English industry tliat the colonist is of value. It is 
shown that every settler in the Cape consumes 3/. 2^. 
of British manufactures, so that we must have a 


continual interest in the prosperity of those distant 
possessions. As a customer, therefore, every Cape 
colonist is worth ninety German slaves, while every 
Australian is worth 225. The population of this ter- 
ritory is now about 220,000, of whom 25,000 are 
located in Cape Town. There are several other towns, 
many of which wear the promise of great prosperity, 
adorned already with public buildings, and needing 
only the energies of an unfettered population to become 
the rivals of those in New South Wales. We have the 
testimony of many travellers and residents to show 
that the climate is pleasant and healthy, less sickness 
occurring among the troops than among those of any 
other station out of England. Let us make the 
country safe ; let us conciliate the sctl.lers and pro- 
mote emigration, and in the whole range of our 
empire few possessions will surpass in value the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The resident in Cape Town may enjoy all the ad- 
vantages he could procure in London, — churches, 
chapels, banks, hotels, theatres, public conveyances, 
insurance offices, newspapers, balls, &c., with the 
luxury of superb scenery close at hand, where he may 
wander on holidays, on horseback or on foot. Close 
to him is a beautiful sea-beach, and he may indulge 
himself in a glass of wine and other good-cheer at the 
far-famed house of Farmer Peck. Often has the 
traveller noticed the inscription in a medley of 
languages above this worthy iuukecper*s door; but 
Dr. Berncastle was recently industrious enough to 
copy it : — 

Life is but a journey ; let us live well on the road. 
Says the Gentle Shepherd. 

Multum in parvo, pro bono publico; 

Entertainment for man and beast all in a row. 

Lekker kost (nice victuals), as much as you please ; 

Excellent beds, without any fleas. 

Nos patriam fugimus, now we are here, 

Vivamus, let us live, by selling beer. 

On donne D. boire, et h manger ici ; 

Come in and try it, whoever you be.” 

Four classes of population inhabit the colony, — the 
Hottentots or Bushmen, the emancipated blacks, the 
Europeans, and the Kafirs. The last are the most 
troublesome, but have in many instances bent to the 
yoke of civilization. They frequently, however, revert 
to their old practices, professing Christianity and 
returning to heathenism through motives of interest. 
One crafty hypocrite was recently brought to England, 
petted, educated, baptized, and sent back with a 
handsome reward to preach religion among his people ; 
but he was still a pagan in heart, and a savage in his 
tastes. The account he gave to his tribe of the 
wonderful land he had visited was very curious. 
Some details of it may amuse the reader. His 
i friends crowded round him, asking questions about 
England: — • 

“ Was it large P” 

"Yes, it was large; but the people were so nume- 
rous they found it small." 

“Were they so very numerous P" 

“Yes; England w’as like a large piece of meat 
covered with flies crowding upon each other.” 
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“ Wliat surprbed him most f ” 

“The wagons which travelled without oxen or 
horses,” (railway carriages.) “Ah!” continued the 
barbarian, who had been to court, and learned hy- 
pocrisy there, “I have always told our people that 
there was no use in trying to conquer the white man. 
It is like little boys attempting to shoot elephants 
with small bows and arrows.” 

When this conviction becomes rooted among the 
Kafirs w'e may have an end of the wretched wars 
between them and the colonists, thougli under any 
circumstances, considering the cost of military es- 
tablishment, the settlers ought to be secured from 
plunder and murder. England has neglected them ; 
but the monthly steamers constantly attracting ob- 
servation to that rich and healtliy colony, will ensure 
it, we have no doubt, more attentive notice from the 
home-country. Thus in every way the facilitated 
intercourse will prove a blessing and a boon to the 
Cape. 

The next British settlement in Africa is the terri- 
tory of Natal, surrounded by a region still imperfectly 
known, but now promising to rise and flourish among 
our most prosperous colonics. It is a high, grassy 
country, with a fertile soil, abundance of water, aud a 
healthy climate, subject to none of the epidemics 
common in other parts of Africa. It occupies about 

35,000,000 acres. Its surface is well adapted for 
road- making. The soil of no part of the world exceeds 
in capability that of Natal for the cultivation of 
cotton and indigo. Goal and black-lead have been 
discovered, and copper will probably soon be found. 
The rivers are numerous and easily bridged, while the 
situation of the colony is admirable. Flocks and 
herds already crowd many of its sweet and airy 
pastures, yielding hides and wool for exportation, 
ludian-corn, pumpkins, and tobacco, are grown 
without irrigation. Sweet potatoes are raised in im- 
measurable quantities, principally near the sea, where 
the sandy soil is adapted to them. In the forests are 
found ebony and other beautiful woods, elegantly 
veined and taking a fine polish. Numerous fruits, 
foreign and native, tlirive abundantly, while above all 
grain and potatoes yield immeasurable crops. Oats, 
millet, and beans, may be added to this list of pro- 
ductions, necessarily imperfect as it is. From the 
rich virgin soil of , this beautiful country will one day 
be derived, no doubt, supplies of every thing proper 
for the sustenance and pleasure of a large population. 

Timber and woods for all purposes abound. Stone 
and clay for bricks are found in all parts ; coal has 
been discovered, but little developed ; water power is 
plentiful; the harbour is safe and spacious; native' 
labour is cheap ; there are no aborigines to harass the 
settlers; the right of self-government is enjoyed; 
there are no poor to support, and no imperial taxes 
to pay. 

We have thus recapitulated the advantages of this 
favoured colony, which is within a fortnight's sailing- 
distance of Table Bay, Cape Town. Steam commu- 
nication will prdiably be soon established. The 


disadvantages should, however, be also enumerated. 
Tick afflicts cattle occasionally, lightning in the 
summer is severe, the temperature for a few days is 
oppressively hot, rust now and then visits the wheat 
crops near the coast, and a swarm of locusts from 
time to time descends upon the land. A few lions, 
buffaloes, wolves, .sea-cows, rhinoceroses, and wild 
cats, frequent the woods and rivers, with some alli- 
gators and snakes; none, however, of a decidedly 
deadly character. A decoction of tobacco cures the 
bite of a serpent. When dysentery makes its ap- 
pearance, an infusion of pomegranate rind is a sove- 
reign remedy. 

It is common to hear sneers at the idea of our ever 
deriving large supplies of cotton from a territory like 
that of Natd. Less than a hundred years ago the 
same jests circulated with respect to America. Eight 
bales brought to Liverpool by one ship in 1784! were 
seized, because the customs officers doubted tliey 
could have come tlicuce. In 1791 that country ex- 
ported 2,000,000 lbs., and now, we believe, about 

800.000. 000 are brought thence to England alone. 
So it may be in proportion at Natal. Four years ago 
the export was less than 5,000 lbs. ; it is now about 

15.000. 4:00,000 lbs. of tobacco are raised, which 
may be increased to 4,000,000. Silk, flax, and hemp, 
with castor-oil, aloes, and colombo-root, may be enu- 
merated among the valuable products of the colony. 
Besides all we have mentioned, the soil is adapted for 
coffee, tea, and olives. Gum of beautiful quality 
abounds ; so also bces*-wax, honey, aud ivory, could 
be largely exported, both to Europe and the East. 
We have a list of forty-four woods growing in Natal 
and the Cape territory, suitable to every purpose, from 

; flooring the decks of a ship to inlaying the doors of a 
cabinet. 

With all these advantages Natal may be expected 
to prosper, notwithstanding the occurrence of the 
numerous difficulties that invariably occur upon the 
foundation of a new colony. Emigration is pro- 
ceeding with more rapidity. About 10,000 settlers 
are located on the soil, with 100,000 Africans,-— 
j not natives, since the country was wholly depopu- 
lated, but immigrants from neighbouring districts. 
These multiply in proportion as the demand for 
their cheap labour increases. Therefore, in spite 
of the doleful Jeremiads of one or two disappointed 
settlers who went out fancying they were to reap 
Dutch dollars as the Israelites reaped manna in the 
desert, we advise emigration to Natal to those who 
fear the length and the expense of a voyage to Aus- 
tralia. It may here be useful to indicate the distances 
of our various southern possessions, — to Cape of Good 
Hope, 6,500 miles; to Algoa Bay, 6,860; to Port 
Natal, 7,250; to Swan River, Australia, 11,200; 
to Van Diemen’s Land, 12,260 ; to Sydney, 13,100 ; 
and to New Zealand, 13,340. To the United States the 
distance is 3,000 miles, and we suppose to this, with 
the superior advantages offered by that happy region, 
may be attributed the immense excess of emigration 
to its shores over that to the shores of our own 
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possessions. We learn from our able contemporary, 
the “Eclectic Review,” that in 1849, 41,000 went 
from Great Britain to lier North American colonies, 
82,000 to Australia and New Zealand, 6,490 to the 
African settlements, and 219,000 to the United 
States. The writer justly assigns as the cause of this 
the superior institutions of North America as com- 
pared with those enjoyed by our own colonists. 

The exports of Natal fell from 15,416/. in 1847, 
to 10,868/. in 1849, owing to the Dutch leaving the 
colony; but the imports were during the same period 
from 41,958, to 46,204, and are*steadily advancing. 

These arc the two English settlements in Africa, oc- 
cupying, after all, but an insigniheaut space on the 
map of that mighty peninsula. Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast Castle, and the other little steam -stations are of 
litllc interest to the English reader except as centres 
of operations against the slave-trade, to which subject 
they belong. The remaining European territory is 
that of Algeria, won by Erench arms, retained by the 
united power of blood and gold, but civilized or con- 
ciliated by neither. It is a possession expensive to 
its owmers, unprofitable to its people. No country 
can be called civilized, which like Algeria is governed 
by tlie sw'ord, and little prospect is presented by the 
circumstances of its position, of that influence being 
quickly withdrawn. Won by the edge of the sabre, it 
is held by the same tenure, for Erance appears un- 
equal to the task of reconciling her African subjects 
to the w^eight of her yoke. But all who arc familiar 
with the cliaraeter of her colonial policy, will easily 
understand the cause of this failure. It is not by 
savage cruelty or selfish tyranny that men arc con- 
cilia! ed or rendered content with the loss of their 
indepcndeuce. 

Algeria lies on the southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, between the kingdoms of Moroceo and 
9hinis. Its length is about 500 miles, its breadth, 
not exactly determined, but varying between 40 and 
200. The surface is mountainous, barren tracts 
alternating with others of exuberant fertility, covered 
with gardens, orchards, and cultivated fields. The 
climate is fair, and tlie natural resources are abundant, 
but agriculture has not extended over half the 
country, which has throughout its history been the 
prey of war. Eonning at one period a province of 
Rome, it parted from that mighty mass of empire, 
after the fall of her liberty, passed through the hands | 
of the Vandals, the Saracens, the Spaniards, the 
pirate dynasty of Barbarossa, and became the centre 
of a free-booting system formidable to the trade of 
the world. It was chastised by successive bombard- 
ments, and at length, in 1830, invaded by the ErenchJ 
who immediately united it to their empire. Eroin 
that day, a struggle for the possession of the region 
has engaged its conquerors, for a people numbering 
2,000,000, hating their masters, are not easily to be 
I kept in subjection. 

Daring the twenty years of occupation, France, it is 
calculated, has lost 730,000 men in Algeria, besides 
aoout 800,000,000 of francs, or 32,000,000/. sterling ! 
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in money. An army of 100,000 men is perpetually 
manccuvring the country, and, u ith the exception 
of some heavy cavalry regiments, every corps in the 
Erench service has been decimated in reaping a iiarvest 
of la gloire in Africa. Nor is discipline improved by 
the process ; for the troops thus bivouacking in a 
barbarous country become demoralized and ferocious. 
As to the polished manners which tradition rather than 
experience assigns to the Erencli, how are they in 
Algeria.^ Some of our stiff-stocked disciplinarians, 
cased in brass and crimson, w'ould have fainted at the 
rough manners of poor Marshal Bugcaud, whose 
coarseness was imitated by his officers. One of his 
aides-de-camp in full uniform, wearing a coloncrs 
epaulets, was one day dining at a fashionable restau- 
rant in Algiers. The waiter, being dilatory, excited 
the hero’s auger and encountered a rapid fire of knives 
and plates wdicn at last he entered tlie room. Stag- 
gered for a moment by the volley, the serving-man 
rushed forward aiid discharged an omelet full iu the 
coloncrs face, sending the dish after it by way of 
supplement. In a moment the belligerents were at 
close quarters, and the military grandee rolled upon 
the floor in the clutches of the enraged waiter. This, 
with other similar anecdotes, is related by a Erench 
traveller. 

When the riches of the country are remembered, it 
apj)cars surprising that Algeria has no export trade. 
So, however, it is. The soil does not yield enough to 
support the people, there are nn manufactures, and 
all supplies must be brought from Europe. From 
France and Belgium are imported iron, tools, shoes 
and hosiery, with woollen and cotton cloths; from 
Marseilles, the coflee of Mocha; from Normandy, 
fruits; from the borders of tiic Black Sea, corn ; from 
Spain, vegetables. Tobacco sufficient fur consumption 
is grown, but none exported. 

The whole system of government in Algeria is bad. 
The social system is so miserable that the country is- 
continually poor, relying on importations for food, 
while its own soil could support a population treble 
that whicli uow exists ; with the materials of wealth 
indeed, abundant throughout its whole extent, it is a 
wretched dependency, without industry or civilization. 
France might have rendered it an ornament, it is now 
a blot upon her empire. Even as a military school of 
exercise, it produces none but an evil eflcct. Our 
African squadron is valuable to us, if only as a naval 
school of exercise, and so might Algeria be to France, 
even if she never attempts to make it worth possess- 
ing iu any other way. But the ai-iny is only harassed 
and demoralized by service there. Tliis was especially 
true before the revolution of February, when all offices 
of honour and profit were filled by wortliless parasites 
of the throne. Since that event much amelioration 
has been- effected. Under the old system, themgh the 
ranks shouted Vive la France^ and sang songs in praise 
of la gloire^ there vvas a bad feeling between officers 
and men. The Due do Nemours, for instance, a]>- 
pointed by the caprice of the crown, was unpopular 
in the highest degree. An anecdote may illustrate 
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liis diameter. It ib rduted on the authority of Count 
St. Marie. • 

When on a campaign in the interior, he was heard 
comphiiuing in his tent that the glass of his watch 
was broken. The sentinel saw him throw away the 
pieces in vexation, and offered to join them together, 
liis service was accepted almost as a jest, and tlic 
poor fellow ran off to borrow a piece of silver money 
from his serjeant major. Obtaining the coin, he 
hammered it with his ramrod on a stone into the form 
of the watcli, thus making a concave mould, and con- 
trived with much puzzling of his brain to reunite the 
pieces of glass. Two hours’ assiduous labour produced 
the desired result, and the watch was restored to the 
Duke in very good condition. His Highness looked 
at the workmanship, complimented the artificer on 
his perseverance and ingenuity, but never touched his 
princely purse to reward him, fancying doubtless that 
a 'gracious word from a 'king’s son was worth five 
francs from a common man. So he did not pay the 
man for his labour, or even reimburse the borrowed 
coin. “ The poor soldier,” says the Count St. Marie, 
“ became, of couree, an object of derision to his com- 
rades, and lost ten days’ pay to defray the debt he 
had incurred.” This was a trilling incident, but it 
had its effect, and was told in a tone of bitter sarcasm 
by every camp-fire in Algeria. 

Of course, however, where Frenchmen are, science 
must make progress. The grandees of Algeria cannot 
cover the land with harvests, but they can classify 
the flies and vermin of the country. Among others, 
St. Vincent, president of a learned society, visited 
Algeria, under the colours of natural history. He 
was very active in his researches, procured numbers 
of specimens, pinned butterflies and beetles, and in- 
vited all zealots in tlic cause of science to aid him. 
One day a young oflicer brouglit to him two rats, each 
with a long cxcrcsence issuing from the top of llic 
nose, and resembling the trunk of an elephant. These 
rare phenomena were eagerly bought, assigned to their 
proper chissification, and ticketed as rat trompe. Intel- 
ligence of this important and curious discovery was 
immediately sent to Paris, where all the scientific host 
was in arms about this new discovery in rats. Alas ! 
however, the excrescences dried, dropped off, and were 
found to be only the tails of two other rats, inserted 
into incisions cut abo^ the noses of the wonderful 
specimens. Shall wc attempt to imagine the shame 
and vexation of the Naturalist ! 

All circumstances considered, Algeria can scarcely 
be said to have benefited much by the passage from 
barbarian sway to French rule. There remain, there- 
fore, only the Cape and Port Natal to indicate as the 
spots where civilization has erected her tabernacle on 
.he vast extent of the African continent. Over the 
rest of that immense region barbarism of different 
shades prevails. Where it is darkest and lowest is 
the great field of slavcij^, a subject to wliich our third 
and last African sketch is to be devoted. Ifonr 
views upon tlio question be coiTect, there is no doubt 
that fhe establishment of steam communication be- 


tween England and the Cape will aid largely in their 
development. The only means which, in our opinion, 
can destroy that odious traffic, arc the introduction of 
new ideas into Africa. Naturalize among its degraded 
and ignorant races the knowledge that more may be 
gained by honourable industry than by the trade in 
human beings, and the sources of slavery will dry up. 

— ♦ - 

A WRECK OF THE OLD FRENCH ARIS- 
TOCRACY. 

AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL IN THE LIMOUSIN. 

From the “ Revue des Deux Mondes'* 

It is truly a great mistake to measure the interest 
of a journey by its duration, and that of a country by 
its remoteness ; and one is deceived in supposing that 
it is necessary to go afur in quest of adventures, and 
make a voyage two years long in order to see curious 
sights. There is a certain author who has made “ a 
journey around his room ” more fruitful in incidents 
of all descriptions than the numberless voyages of an 
infinity of sailors that I know ; and one may make, | 
thank heaven ! many an interesting trip without i 
passing beyond Iho “neighbouring shores” from I 
which La Fontaine forbids us to wander. The only j 
thing is, that it is less easy to travel after I liis fasliion ^ 
than the other, and that it requires a lengthened pro- ' 
paration. ' 

III order to observe skilfully, one must have been ; 
accustomed to look around one. We scarcely become ' 
curious except after long liabit, and, strange to say, 
our cariosity seems to increase in proportion as wc , 
satisfy it. When we know a great deal wc desire to , 
know still more, and it is remarkable that those alone I 
desire to see no sights who have never had any sights i 
to see. Moreover, it is necessary to have contemplated 
the grandest spectacles of nature in order to under- 
stand and love her least conspicuous wonders ; for 
Nature does not surrender herself to the first comer. 
She is a chaste and severe divinity, who admits to * 
her intimacy those alone who have deserved it by • 
long contemplations and a constant worsliip, and 1 
firmly believe that it is necessary to have travelled 
round the world in order profitably and agreeably to 
make the tour of one’s garden. If many years of , 
youth spent in wandering by land and sea can render 
me an authority in regard to travels, then am 1 
justified in declaring tliat in none of my more distant 
courses have I found more interest and pleasure than 
in the little trip I am now about to narrate. 

There were, then, four of us, all alike young, gay, 
active, clad in shooting costume, going straight ahead, 
without fixed plan or preconcerted itinerary, marching 
at hap-hazard in these desert landes, respiring freely 
the pungent odour of the broom, roaming from hill to 
hill without other rallying point than the top of a 
mountain which pointed out the direction of the low 
lands. After four hours’ walk we discovered that 
this mountain was still very far distant, and that the 
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sun \vas sinking below the horizon. We had already | 
left behind us the wildest part of the department of { 
the Correze. To woods of pine and birch succeeded | 
enormous chestnut-trees ; the sterile heath gave place 
to cultivated fields. Here and there some houses dis- 
played their straw-covered roofs, and some scattered j 
labourers beheld us pass by with gaping suspicion. 
To tell the truth, we had all of us a tolerably gallows 
look. In this wretched country, where every one 
lives on from day to day without quitting his little 
enclosure, without even hearing an echo from afar, 
four bearded marauders like ourselves, avoiding the 
beaten road, and marching rapidly across stubble and 
thickets, presented no ordinary rencontre. All on a 
sudden the clouds began to pthcr, and, by way of 
varying our sensations, a terrific tempest burst over 
our heads. It was the first incident of our journey. 
Drenched through in a moment by this diluvian raiu, 
we rushed, with the ardour of soldiers mounting a 
breach, towards a village perched like a magpie’s nest 
on the summit of the hill we were ascending. A 
house of capacious size, but of dismal aiul ruinous 
appearance, arose before us. We rushed in at a 
charging pace, and found that it was deserted, except 
that near the hearth, where smouldered the embers of 
the most miserable fire in the world, an infant was 
deposited in, or rather tied to, his cradle, according to 
the fashion of the country. By the aid of a stout 
bandage they Inul swaddled him up like a mummy, 
and duly sealed him to the planks of the little box 
which served him for a bed. In addition, his head 
was carefully turned toward the fire, so that his 
cranium was in a state of continual ebullition, such 
being the appointed regirnen of the neighbourhood. 
At tlie bight of our strange visages the little one, 
after staling at us for a moment or two with its eyes 
wildly open, proceeded to utter the most lamentable 
outcries. I rocked his cradle with the most paternal 
solicitude, but could not succeed in quieting him. 
On the contrary, his screams bccara® positively heart- 
rending, and we were almost ready to smother him 
outright in order to put a stop to his roaring. At 
this summons a woman entered abruptly into the 
house, and stared at us with an expression of alarm. 
It was incumbent on us to explain that wc w'cro no 
pilferers, and this was no easy matter. The young 
mother evidently looked on us with suspicion. She 
was not altogether a mere peasant, at least she wore, 
instead of the little straw hat, trimmed with black 
velvet, which is the ordinary head-dress of the 
countrywoman, a bonnet, which iu the Limousin is 
a certain indication of pretensions to the rank of the 
bourgeoise. Her robe, besides, however inelegant it 
might be, was nevertheless town made. 

These matters 1 noticed at a glance, whilst one of 
my companions gave the needful explanations as to 
our pacific intentions. Our hostess pretended to be 
satisfied. She removed the cradle, tlirew some 
shavings into the fire to revive it, and sat herself 
down with a cold, constrained manner, in which 1 
could discover at once considerable embarrassmeui, 
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accompanied by a certain air of dignity. Never had 
I seen a Limousin peasant take a seat in the presmee 
of gentlemen^ ffcd I speedily made anotlier discovery 
which not a little perplexed me. The fire as it 
revived had thrown a glow upon the hearthstone, 
which was of cast-iron, and presented a large armorial 
scutcheon. This display astonished me. I looked 
round again at the smoke-dried kitchen in which we 
sat ; it was a misi:rablc place. The ceiling was falling 
piecemeal; in tlic pavement, disjointed and worn, 
were three or four muddy holes but rarely cleared out, 
the dampness of which was kept up by the continual 
dripping of a dozen cream cheeses, suspended in a 
long basket of osiers. Two beds, a large table, and a 
dilapidated chairs, composed the furiiitui’c of the 
apartment, which was pcrvadijd by a sour and ofTeiisive 
smell, apparently very attractive to a huge sow whose 
grunting snout was ever and anon ilirust into the 
entrance of the doorway. Whence, then, this curious 
hearthstone ? I looked more attentively at the young 
woman, and discovered in her countcn.ancc a certain 
air of distinction, I then inquired of her at what 
place we w ere. 

“Monsieur is jesting at me, doubtless,” she pretty 
sharply replied. 

I assured her I had no such intention, and w^as 
really ignorant of the name of the village. 

“ It is not a village, Sir,” she resumed, “ it is a town. 
You are at the Buy d’Arnac, in the Canton of Beaulieu.” 

A native of Marseilles would hardly liavc named the 
Canehiere with greater satisfaction. 1 knew that the 
Puy d’Arnac gave its name to a celebrated growth of 
the Correze, and I thought I understood the lofty 
tone of the reply. All on a sudden, one of my com- 
panions, whom wc iiicknanjed the “ Broker,” because 
lie groped into all sorts of places, and, with amusing 
perseverance, hunted out objects of art and curiosity 
even in hovels, touclied my elbow, and asked me if 
I bad noticed the picture with was half-hidden under 
the serge curtains of one of the beds. I had not yet 
observed it, and got up to look at it. It w^as tlic 
portrait of a general oflicer of tlie time of Louis XV. 
The frame, sculptured and gilt, struck me still more, 
being really beautiful. “ This is a discovery indeed,” 
said my friend to me, while 1 inquired of the young 
woman wlierc such a portrait could have come from. 

“ Where could it have come from, Monsieur ?” she 
haughtily replied ; “ it is the portrait of my grand- 
father.” 

“Aha!” wc exclaimed, all four of us, turning 
ourselves round with surprise. With one hand our 
hostess stirred the fire, with an indifierence evicJently 
affected, wliile with the other she rocked the little box 
ill which her infant was asleep. 

“ Might I presume to inquire the name of Monsieirr 
your grandfather P” said I, drawing near to Iier. 

“ He was the Count of Anteroches,” was her reply. 

“ What, the Count of Anteroches, wlio commanded 
the French guards at the battle of Fontenoy P” * 

(1) Fontenoy, we should here observe, is, we believe, the on/y 
battle in which the Enfflish were defeated by the French, and it 
is, of course, a subject of no little glorification withoiir neighbours. 
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“You have heard him spoken of, ihcnP” resumed 
the peasant girl, with a smile. 

My friend the Broker stood as if sffipified before 
the picture. All of a sudden he wheeled round and, 
gravely removing his cap, repeated with a theatrical 
air the celebrated saying of M. d’Anteroches, — “Fire 
first. Messieurs Us Anglais ; we arc Frenchmen, and 
must do you the honours !’’ 

This anecdote is, to my thinking, the most charming 
and most thoroughly stamped with the imago of the 
age of any recorded in history. With regard to these 
celebrated sayings uttered in battles, 1 must indeed 
confess that 1 am very sceptical. Little as 1 may be 
of a soldier, 1 have a notion that it is not in an en- 
gagement as at the Olympic Circus, and that in t|^ 
midst of fire, smoke, and musketry, generals must have 
other work on their hands than to utter these pretty 
epigrams, which there is moreover no shorthand writer 
at hand to take down. 1 know that Cambronne was 
annoyed when they recalled to him his splendid ex- 
clamation at Waterloo, “Z« garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas (The guard dies, and docs not surrender !) 
“ an invention the more clumsy,” said he, “ that I am 
not yet dead, and that I really did surrender.” I 
have even discovered that this saying was invented 
by a member of the Institute, for the greater satisfac- 
tion of the readers of the “ Yellow Dwarf,” in which 
he wrote, in 1815, together with Benjamin Constant 
and many other celebrated malcontents.* The speeches 
of Leonidas find me equally incredulous. But, whereso- 
ever they may come fi\)m, 1 delight in these anecdotes, 
which personify an entire epoch, and engrave it upon 
the memory with a single stroke. Wc may defy the 
historian who seeks to characterise the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present, to find 
two epigrams more striking than the words attributed 
to Antcroches and Cambronne — to two French officers 
— one commanding the French guards, the other the 
old guard ; both fighting for their country, at an in- 
terval of seventy years, with the same enemy, and on 
the same ground : for it is a singular coincidence that 
Fontenoy and Waterloo arc but little distant from each 
other, and Heaven saw fit to ordain that the game of 
success and reverse should be played out almost 
upon the same fields. “Fire first. Messieurs les 
Anglais !'* Is it not the type of that easy and adorable, 
that ironical and hlas6 nobility, who pushed the con- 
tempt of life even to insanity, and the worsliip of 
courtesy and honour even to the sublime ? — wlio en- 
dowed their country with such a renown for elegance, 
high-breeding, and gallantry, that all its demagogic 
saturnalia never have effaced it, and never will P — a 
nobility reckless, if you please, but assuredly charming, 
and perfectly French withal, who gaily passed through 
life without ever doing the morrow the honour of 
thinking about it, and who, beholding one day the 
earth give way beneath their feet, looked into the abyss 
without a wink, without alarming themselves, without 

(1) The well-known buret of the Duke of Welllnf^ton at Water- 
loo, ** Up, iniardB, and at them 1 '* has been declared, upon the 
best authority, namely, his own, to be no less apocryphal than 
those above-mentioned. ; 


belying themselves, and went down alive and whole 
into the gulf, disdaining all defence, “ without fear,” 
if not “ without reproach.” 

Between the saying of Anteroches and that of Cam- 
bronne there is a great gap ; we find that the revoln- 
tion has passed through it. The gentleman, refined 
even to exaggeration, has disappeared, and we have 
instead the rude language of democracy — “ La garde 
meurt etnese rend pad' — this is heroism, no doubt, but 
heroism of another sort. Never did the chauvinism of 
this present time light upon a more cornelian device, 
but do you not sec in it the theatrical affectation, the 
melo-dramatic emphasis of another raceP That he had 
no fear of death, and no idcaof surrendering — this is what 
the gentleman of Fontenoy had no intention of decla- 
ring: it ought to have been well known — his follower- 
had already given proof of it for ages past. To be brave 
alone to him was nothing — he must be as elegant in 
battle as he was at the ball. 'VVhat signified death to 
that incomparable race who afterwards composed 
madrigals in prison, and ascended the scaffold with a 
smile, their step elastic, and their hand in the waistcoat 
pocket, a cocked hat under their arm, and a rose-bud 
between their lips. This epoch was personified in my 
eyes by the handsome and gentle countenance of the 
Count of Antcroches. After more than a hundred 
years I had discovered by chance, myself, an obscure 
wayfarer, in an unknown and miserable cabin, wdiere 
his grand-daughter was living in the midst of her 
poultry, the ])ortrait of this brilliant officer, to whose 
name will ever attach an elegant and charming renown; 
for if, like Cambronne, Anteroches did not really utter 
the w'ords attributed to liiin, they have still been lent 
to him, and if thus lent, assuredly because there were 
grounds for it. 

After these over-lengthy reflections, I turned toward 
the peasant woman, who now inspired me with profound 
commiseration. She continued to rock to and fro her 
bandaged infMit, who was in very right and deed the 
Count of Anterodhes. 1 inquired what was the occu- 
pation of her husband. 

“He is dead,” she replied; “I was better off during 
his lifetime. He was a gendarme^ Monsieur.” 

“ A gendarme!" I repeated with surprise. 

“ Yes,” replied Madame d* Anteroches, who under- 
stood not the cause of my astonishment, “he had 
even passed as a brigadier during his latter years: we 
managed our little affairs very comfortably.” 

He was a brigadier of gendarmerie— content to be 
so — he managed his little affairs very comfortably — 
and bis grandfather, as I find it in the “ Military 
Records of France,” had been named Marshal on tlie 
25(]i of July, 1762 ; at the same time as the Marquis 
of Boufflers and the Duke of Mazarine ! Would not 
the rabble of Paris do well to inquire a little before 
exclaiming so loudly against the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy P Moreover, it seems to roe that the govern- 
ment of France should not allow the grandchildren of 
the Count of Anteroches to be sunk — as they are— 
into deplorable indigence. Apocryphal or otherwise, 
the epigram of Fontenoy sliould at least be worth sub* 
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fiistcnce to nil who bear this name. Many enjoy pensions j 
and are maintained by France, who would find it very j 
difficult to produce a similar claim, and the new re- 
public would act wisely by repairing, when occasion 
turns up, the injustices of her eldest sister. 

But it was now high time for us to leave. It was evi- 
dent that we embarrassed our hostess, and since wc had 
discovered her name we were no less embarrassed our- 
selves. I could not get over her coarse stuff gown, 
her filthy kitchen, and her familiar sow. It would have 
been cruel to ask for her hospitality, and how could 
wc offer to pay our score ? Besides, we knew that a 
rich proprietor of our acquaintance resided not far 
from Puy d’Arnac ; we, therefore, took our leave of 
the high-bom peasant with many excuses and thanks. 
At the moment I passed the threshold, I cast a 
parting glance upon the portrait. The fire lighted it 
up at that instant with so singular a brilliancy that it 
almost appeared animated. It seemed as if the coun- 
tenance of M. d’Antcroches was alive, and that the 
handsome officer looked sadly down from the height of 
his gilded frame upon the utter misery of his descend- 
ants. “ Oh ! decadence ! decadence of France V* I 
exclaimed to myself, and rushed bravely forth with my 
companions into the pelting rain. 


LAVENGRO ; A PHILOLOGIST’S DREAM.* 

Resuming our reading of this marvellous “drama,” 
wc find the scene shifted with the second act, to 
wliich we now call attention. 

Lavengro is in London. He has come to the great 
workshop and mart for the world’s labourers ; to the 
great lounge for the world’s idlers ; he hopes to per- 
suade these last to give him bread, for he has worked, 
aud would still work, searching in the depths of 
languages rarely learned, for thoughts of power and of 
beauty, aud placing them before such as have neither 
the strength nor the skill for the acquirement of such 
treasures by their own efforts, daintily “ set ” in 
English rhymes. His translations of Davydd ab 
Gwilym^ and of the Kirnipf Viser — these, the first- 
born of his might, he brings with him, and armed 
with a letter of introduction to Sir Richard Phillips, — 
for we recognise the likeness to be his, although the 
features are a little exaggerated, — he seeks to be 
employed upon other befitting literary tasks. We 
cannot closely follow our author’s footsteps, for the 
action is slower now, and the details more minute. 

After needful refection, as soon as he readied the 
metropolis by the night coach, the young word-master 
set out for the abode of the famous publisher. He 
was already known to the great man, by essays he 
had contributed to his magazine; William Taylor’s 
fiattering letter in addition, secured him a most 
favourable reception. But the Welsh Ovid, the 
heroic ballads, were scarcely looked at ; the publisher 
pronounced them, from the disappointed translator’s 
description, nothing-worth ; and proposed to set him 
(1) Concluded from p. 188. 


to work upon " Evangelical Tales,” like the well 
known “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and confided to him 
his purpose to set up an entirely new Review, which 
was to be conducted “ on Oxford principles.” The 
ice thus broken, the youth set forth on a ramble 
through the “ big city,” and duly admired all its 
wonders, — the great cathedral, the shops ^of the 
“ Cheape,” old London Bridge, with its rushing 
cataracts and whirlpools as the tide fell ; and com- 
menced two acquaintances, which continued, at least, 
through his London life; one with an old fruit- 
woman on the bridge, whose morality, in respect of 
meum and tumiy may be judged from tlie saint she 
most reverenced, “ blessed Mary Flanders the other, 
a young gentleman of the sister isle, whose disposi- 
tion might be “ frank and ardent,” as Mr. Borrow 
says, but who was little better to our literary 
aspirant than a guide to dog-pits and places of similar 
respectability. 

On the following Sunday, Lavengro dined with 
the publisher, and a very “ slow ” affair it was ; but 
he tlien learned that the “ evangelical tale ” scheme 
was exchanged for one which promised to pay better, 
the compilation of “ Newgate Lives and Trials I ” 
Of those unblessed stories he was to make six 
volumes of, at least, a thousand pages each ; the 
“ straw ” for this brickmaking he must gather or buy 
for himself; and when it was completed, he would be 
remunerated by the magnificent sum of f/ly pounds . ' 
Moreover, he was to make himself “ generally useful 
to the Review,” and to translate into German a per- 
fectly new system of philosophy, tlie production of the 
publisher’s own ingenuity, the character of which, 
those of our readers who were not so unlucky as to 
have to tug the oar in one of the heavy fiat-bottomed 
boats by which Sir Richard provided for the voyages 
of the rising generation of his day in quest of know- 
ledge, may duly estimate by tlie information that it 
stoutly maintained, that the form of our hapless 
planet was that of ^pear and not of an apple, as com- 
monly was held by astronomers and other men of 
nought. For this precious task he might expect to 
receive something, if the translation sold in Germany I 
The effect of lying down the acolyte of learning and 
literature to hack-work such as this may be imagined: 
he toiled manfully at the distasteful drudgery ; but 
the compilation of the six-volumed Valhalla of 
Villains, was the only endurable portion of it ; and 
the slender pay, and the overbearing character of the 
publisher, (who was rendered furious by discovering 
that the translation of his philosophy was unintel- 
ligible,) brought the engagement to an abrupt conclu- 
sion, and Lavengro was left in possession of little 
more than the one blessing whicli Pandora’s fatal 
curiosity did not suffer to escape — Hope. 

Again, and again. Borrow returned to the old fruit- 
woman of London Bridge and her precious volume— 
the Life of “blessed Mary Flanders and in process 
of time a change came over tlie complexion of her 
thoughts. An attempt made by some idle urchins to 
rob her by force of her treasured book, induced the I 
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suspicion that cly •faking or stealing handkerchiefs, 
(with, of course, anything else that could be found iu 
the pocket,) was not strictly right, although “the 
blessed woman” in the book had been “ a thief and a 
cntpursc.” She finally commissioned her remarkable 
friend to sell her once-beloved “ Moll Elanders,” and 
to purchase a Bible for her, which she studied with 
the same earnestness as she had De Foe’s wonderful 
fiction, but with a different result, and a clearer 
perce[)tion of its scope. Whilst Lavengro was 
passing from London Bridge to the shop where he 
purchased the Bible for his old fnend, a clever member 
of tlie large fraternity of rogues picked his pocket 
of the antique volume. With this nimble thief Mr. 
Borrow met on more than one occasion ; he greeted 
him immediately on his arrival in town, v/ith the 
demand, — “One-and-ninepence, sir, or the things which 
you have brought with you u’ill be taken away from 
you !” a demand which the tall and dangerous-looking 
young countryman met by a steady silcnee and a 
clenched list. It was Lavengro’s luck to catch him 
in the vciy act of picking the pocket of an Armenian 
merchant, of whom we must speak next. And at 
Greenwich fair, whither our author liad wandered 
when his exchequer had become almost empty, he 
discovered the detected thief amusing others, and 
enriching himself, as a “ thimble-rigger.” The fellow 
had set himself up iu that respectable profession with 
the proceeds of the “Moll Flanders” he had pur- 
loined, for he had by good luck offered it for sale, 
where a copy of that particular edition was deemed 
“ worth its weight in gold,” aud now, out of gratitude, 
it would appear, he offered the disconsolate and disap- 
jminted litterateur some forty or fifty shillings a-wcek, 
if he would act as “bonnet” to himself in the 
pursuit of his unlawful vocation. The following is 
the scene ; part of it, at least, is not usual at Green- 
wich fair : — 

“‘1 find no fault with the wages,* said I, *but 
I don’t like the employ.* ‘Not like bonneting?’ 
said the man, ‘ah, I sec, you would like to be 
principal ; well, a time may come — those long white 
fingers of yours would just serve for the business.* 
‘Is it a difficult one P’ 1 demanded. ‘Why it’s not 
very easy ; two things are needful-natural talent, aud 
constant practice ; but I’ll show you a point or two 
connected with the game.’ V 

After showing Lavengro the trick, which all but 
the most innocent of mortals understand, the fellow 
asked him “ if it was not a funny one ; and on my 
answering in the affirmative, he said, ‘ I am glad you 
like it, come along and let us win some money.* 
Thereupon getting up, he placed the table before him, 
and was moving away; observing, however, that I 
did not stir, he asked me what 1 was staying for. 

‘ Merely for my pwn pleasure,* said I. ‘ I like sitting 
here very well.* ‘Then you won’t close?* said the 
man. ‘By no means,' I replied, ' your proposal does 
not Buit me.’ ‘ You may be principal in time,* said the 
man. ‘That makes no difference,* said I; and' sitting 
with my legs over the pit, 1 forthwith began to decline 


an Armenian noun. ‘ That ain’t cant,’ said the man. 
‘ No, nor gipsy, either.* ‘ Well, if you won’t close, 
another will ; 1 can’t lose any more time ;* and forth- 
I with he departed. 

“Aud after 1 had declined four Armenian nouns 
of different declensions, 1 rose from the side of the 
pit, aud wandered about amongst the various groups 
of people scattered over the green.” And he fell iu 
again with the “ man of the thimbles,” pursuing his 
work ; seeing a constable advancing to put a stop to 
it, “by a sudden impulse,” he acted the part of 
“ bonnet” gratuitously, and exclaimed,— 

“ Shoon Ihimhle-engro ; 

Avella gorgiof* 

and the “ thimble-cngro” right speedily took the hint 
and vanished. The autobiographer then ha])pcned 
with Mr. Petulengro and his companions, who had 
encamped behind Shooter’s Hill ; and returned to the 
city by a route he had not attempted before ; gaining 
a glimpse of liope on the road, as we shall soon see. 

The Anncnian merchant : — Lavengro had met him 
on London Bridge, when he was conversing there, 
once upon a time, with the old fruit-woman; the 
detection of the attempt upon his pocket made them 
better acquainted ; Borrow’s knowledge of Armenian 
was the foundation of a species of intimacy ; and in 
the course of it not only philology, but religion, or the 
comparative claims of the Boman and the Armenian 
churches, and politics, or the relations of Armenia to 
Persia, were discussed by them. The merchant told 
him of intercourse he had had with a secret agent of 
Rome, whom Borrow had heard of before, from his 
handsome and dissipated friend, Francis Ardry ; and 
in return for liis courtesy, the word-master sent him 
on a right fool’s errand, — he persuaded the wealthy 
merchant (so he avers) to set out upon nothing less 
than a single-handed attack upon the Persians ! Aud 
thereby, we may add, he cut off from himself a 
hope he had cherished, of being employed in the 
merchant’s counting-liouse, when his literary projects 
and hopes had all failed. 

A visit of his brother to Town to fetch a painter in 
the “heroic” line to immortalize the person of a 
certain mayor of the ancient East Anglian city, wlio 
deserved a better immortality, inasmuch as lie had 
raised himself by his own persevering industry from 
the very lowest rank to that much- envied post of 
honour, serves to introduce an excellent sketch of 
Haydon, the artist, who, not many years ago, ended an 
unhappy life by self-destruction. The picture of the 
worthy mayor still adorns the great hall at Norwdeh, 
famed for the triennial festivals held there; and 
whilome for feasts which were in some respects a copy 
of those of the Mansion House of the metropolis. 

As our autobiographer was returning from his joy- 
less stroll to Greenwich fair, he espied at abooksellcys 
window a notice that a good novel or tale was “mucli 
wanted.” This was enougli for Lavengro. Appor- 
tioning his last few pence to the purchase of the 
necessaries of life during the execution of some fiction 
to supply this demand, he gained for his production 
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the sum of imnty pound-Hf which determined him to 
: bid farewell to the uuappreciatiiig mothcF'city, and 
! endeavour, by a pedestrian tour, to regain his lost 
health and spirits. A fardwell to I'rancis Ardry, 
whom he casually saw at the end of tlie Hayniarket in 
a dashing cabriolet, with a young French girl, whose 
beauty had enchained hia volatile heart for a while, 
concludes the second act of our philologi8t*8 drama, 

I and opens the )FanderjMre, which appropriately 
I follows this stern and strange ** apprenticeship.** 

[ Almost at the outset of this ^ranci ^our, being over- 
j taken by the mail, Lavengro was tempted to indulge 
himself in the costly luxury of a ride. The sketch 
of the drivers, one of wliom whip the off-hand 
leader, and the other the near wheeler, and who 
know too well the dignity of their craft to allow “the 
likes of iiim,** or indeed any but /oref#, to “ talk about 
’orses,” is excellent, and will remind many readers of 
the days when the long-stagers of crack coaches 
were in the height of their glory and of their in- 
solence ; all which tilings have passed an ay, like the 
glories of chivalry and tlic blessings of Protection, 
never to return. 

Speedily he found himself on Salisbury Plain, where 
lie talked “so prettily*' to an old shepherd there 
about Sionclicngo, that he got Ills draught of “ milk 
of the plains ” little though Mr. llorrow be- 

lieves in presents, whether great or small. 

Pursuing his march, the scenery of the route being 
depicted with admirable skill, he encountered another 
foot-wanderer, wlio evidently is the son of the author’s 
old friend of London Bridge returning from an en- 
forced visit to “ Bot’ny,** — the result of loo literal a 
reading of “ blessed Mary Flanders's ** revelations ; 
and, at length, " on tlie fifth day ** from his departure 
from the house of his bondage, attracted by tlie charms 
of a decent-looking inn, lie halted in a small town. 

I Here, pending the preparation of dinner, he makes 
i acquaintance with a “ very remarkable character,’* a 
( gentleman of considerable property in the neiglibour- 
j hood, who, declining tlie author’s pressing invitation 
to join in the attack of a mighty round of beef, begged 
liim to accompany him to his residence hard by for 
I his ‘wine.’’ 

“ I wish I were going too,” said llie fat landlord, 
laying his hand upon his stomach ; “ young gentleman, 
I shall be a loser by his honour’s taking you away ; 
but, after all, the truth is the truth, tlicrc are few 
gentlemen in these parts like his honour, either for 
learning, or welcoming his friends. Young gentleman, 
I congratulate you.** 

The entertainment surpassed this prophetic speech. 
Lavengro heard Ids polite entertainer’s story, whicli 
is a wdl-writtcu narrative of half-insane whimsies and 
wholly insane affectation of originality. Here, too, he 
was introduced to “ the llcvcrend Mr. Platitude,” a 
clergyman who is very plainly intended as a caricature 
of the school whicli maintains “Church principles” in 
these days ; and a gross and unfair caricature it is. 
However, it is unniistakeably a portrait of some 
actual person, as is the gentleman who “touches 




against the evil chance,” and derives the inspiration 
of his comic writings from the portrait of the fal 
landlord who so highly appreciated his “honour’s” 
good-cheer and learning. 

His stay with this unexpected entertainer was not 
long ; and soon after he had set out again he found, 
at a little road-side beer-shop, a “ very disconsolate 
party.” It consisted of a travelling tinker, his wife, 
and his two children. TJie tinker's “beat” had been 
; violently appropriated by a redoubtable and ferocious 
fellow-tradesman, yclept “ the Flaming Tinman,” who 
had given to this disconsolate one a tremendous 
sample of v/hat he could and would do to keep pos- 
session of what he had wrongfully gotten. Smitten 
with the sudden desire for the unconventional liberty 
of the travelling tinman’s life, Lavengro purchased 
for five pounds two shillings, tlic man’s stock-in-trade, 
pony and cart, &c. &c., with the right to the “ beat,” 
subject, however, to the possible inconvenience of 
having to adjust his claims thus acquired with the 
“ flaming ” interloper pugilislically. A wagoner’s 
smock-frock, purchased of the beer-scllcr, completed 
his equipment; and our philologist set out anew in 
his quest of a living. Any thing rather llimi hook- 
making ! This is his first adventure : — 

“ The rain still fell, and tlie ground beneath my 
feet was wet and mfry ; in short, it was a night in 
whicli even a tramper by profession would fcid more 
comfortable in being housed than abroad. I followed 
in the rear of the cart, the pony still proceeding at a 
sturdy pace, till methought I heard other hoofs than 
those of my own nag. I listened for a moment, and 
distinctly heard the sound of hoofs approaching at 
a great rate, and evidently from the quarter towards 
which I and my little caravan were moving. IVc 
were in a dark lane — so dark that it was imfiossible 
for me to SCO my own hand. Apprehensive that some 
accident might occur, I ran forward, and, 5ci/.ing tlic j 
pony by tlic bridle, drew him as near as I could to the 
hedge. On came the hoofs — trot, trot, trot; and 
evidently more than those of one horse. Their speed 
as they advanced appeared to slacken — ^it was only, 
however, for a moment. I heard a voice cry, ‘Push 
on, — this is a desperate robbing place ; never mind 
the dark;* and the lioofs came on quicker than before. 
‘Stop!* said I, at the top of my voice; ‘stop! or—’ 
Before 1 could finish what 1 was about to say, there 
was a stumble, a heavy fall, a cry, and a groan, and 
putting out my foot I felt what 1 conjectured to be 
the head of a horse stretched upon the road. ‘Lord, 
have mercy upon us ! what’s the matter ?’ exclaimed 
a voice. ‘Spare my life,’ cried another voice, ap- 
parently from the ground, ‘only spare my life, and 
take all I have!* ‘Where are you. Master Wise?’ 
cried the other voice. ‘Help! here, Master Bal,’ 
cried the voice from the ground, ‘help me up, or I 
shall be murdered.* ‘ Wliy, what’s the matter ?* said 
Bat. ‘ Some one has knocked me down, and is robbing 
me,’ said the voice from the ground. ‘ Help ! murder ! ’ 
cried Bat; and, regardless of the entreaties of the 
man on the ground that he would stay and help him 
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upt lic urged liis liorse forward and galloped away as 
fast as he could. I remained for some time quiet, 
listening to various groans and exclamations uttered 
by the person on the ground; at length 1 said, 
^ Holloa 1 are you hurt?’ * Spare my life, and take all 
I have!’ said the voice from the ground. ‘Have 
they not done robbing you yetP* said I; ‘when they 
have finished let me know, and 1 will come and help 
jou.’ ‘Who is that?* said the voice; ‘pray come 
and help me, and do me no mischief.’ * You were 
saying that some one was robbing you,’ said I ; ‘ don’t 
think 1 shall come till he is gone away.’ * Tiicn you 
ben’t he ?’ said the voice. * Am’t you robbed ?’ said 
I. ‘Can’t say I be,* said tlie voice; ‘not yet at any 
rate ; but who are you? 1 don’t know you.* ‘A tra- 
veller w’hom you and your partner were going to run 
over in this dark lane ; you almost friglitcned me out 
of my senses.’ ‘Frightened!* said the voice, in a 
douder tone; ‘frightened! oh!’ and thereupon I heard 
somebody getting upon his legs. This accomplished, 
tlie individual proceeded to attend to liis horse, and 
with a little difficulty raised him upon his logs also. 
‘Arn’t you hurt?’ said I. ■‘Hurt!’ said the voice ; 
■‘not I ; don’t think it, wlialevcr tlie horse may be. 
I tell you what, my fellow, I thouglit you were a 
robber, and now I And you arc not, 1 have a good 
mind — ‘To do what?* ‘To seive you out; am’t 
you ashamed — ?* ‘At what?* said I; ‘not to have 
robbed you? shall I set about it now?* ‘Ha! ha!’ 
said the man, dropping the bullying tone wdiich he 
had assumed, ‘you are joking — ^Robbing! who talks 
■of robbing ? I wonder how ray horse’s knees arc ; not 
much hurt, I think— only mired.’ The man, who- 
ever lie was, then got upon his horse, and after 
moving liim about a little, said, ‘ Good night, friend, 
where are you?’ ‘Here am I,’ said I; ‘just behind 
you.* ‘ You are, are you ? take tliat ! ’ 1 know not 
what he did, but probably pricking his horse with the 
flpur, the animal kicked out violently ; one of his lieels 
struck me on the shoulder, but luckily missed my 
face ; I fell back with tlie violence of the blow, whilst 
the fellow scampered o£P at a great rate. Slopping at 
some distance, he loaded me wdth abuse, and then, 
continuing his way at a rapid trot, I beard no more 
of him.” 

At Ills first encampment, our amateur tinker, much 
against his will, and almost at the risk of his life, 
renewed his acquaintaicie with the gipsies; the 
mother-in-law of his “pal,” who had left her unduiiful 
son’s tent, and returned to her own people, rather 
than sec a “ gorgio” taught tlie Rommany language 
and customs, discovered him in spite of his disguise, 
and attempted to poison him. jhe timely arrival of 
a Welsh Methodist, of well-eameS fame as a preacher, 
who with admirable promptitude administered an anti- 
dote, frustrated her murderous design; and him, and his 
gentle and loving wife, when sufficiently recovered, La- 
vengro accompanied to tlie border of the Principality. 
This well-matched pair are very admirably portrayed, 
and arc reckoned amongst the favourites of the author. 
In the course of their conversations with the wondrous 


! youth whose life they had saved, “ the priest ” flits 
before us again ; and Lavengro, by the exercise of his 
mother-wit, dispels from the mind of the preacher 
the morbid fancy that he had committed “ the unpar- 
donable ^in.” Returning from the Welsh Marches in 
company with Mr. Petulengro, whom he there met, 
Lavengro learned that Mrs. Hearne, disappointed at 
the failure of her vengeance upon him, had fulGlled 
her dukkeripen^ or fortune, as sho had read it herself, 
by hanging herself. This, by the laws of gipsy 
honour, (in this case not widely different from those 
of a section of the great world,) required satisfaction ; 
and after a tussle, “w'iihout the gloves,” for about 
half an hour, in which our friend came off second 
best, his Rommany brother declared himself “sa- 
tisfied,” and tlicy proceeded right lovingly together. 
The gipsy “Pharaoh” pointed out to him, also, on 
flnding tliat he was not enamoured of the social vaga- 
bondage of tlie gipsies, a most delightfully retired 
dingle, “Ave miles from the nearest town,” where ho 
forthwith pitched his tent. Hero he triumphantly 
encountered, in stand-up Aght, more dreadful titan 
any Homeric combat, and as minutely told, “the 
Flaming Tinman ; ” one unexpected result of his 
victory being, that he gained as the companion of his 
solitary dingle, a young Amazon, hight Isopel Berners, 
who, bom in the “great house” at Long Mclford, 
had learnt to “ fear God, and take her own part,” 
which latter lesson, at least, she seemed proficient in. 
Having met with “the priest” at ilie ale-liousc, 
whither he went for needful refect ion after his con- 
Aict, and perplexed him by showing that he was 
acquainted with his cliaractcr and his doings, and 
offered, by the might of liis right hand, (or rather his 
left, for he tells us he wus a “ left-handed hitter,”) to 
disprove the claims of Romanism, and to establi.'»h 
those of English Episcopacy, lie was favoured with 
a visit from the reverend man in his retirement, and 
they discoursed bitter satires upon various classes of 
the community, all which are plainly intended as ]\fr. 
Borrow’s testimony upon the question raised last 
autumn by the appointment of the Romanist bishofis 
here, although professedly uttered before the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. A postilion, 
whom a great storm drove as an unlooked-for guest io 
the dwellers in the dingle, by his naive remarks upon 
Lavengro and bis associate called forth something ap- 
proaching to a mutual avowal of affection between 
them, in which the fair virago shows a far tenderer 
heart than “the scholar;” and with the story of the 
travels and adventures of the guest, wherein the 
priest, and some of his brethren and their dupes, nay, 
the pope himself, figure, and which is written for the 
passing agitations, and well written, too, — the third 
act of Lavengro’s autobiography, and the third volume 
of this amusing book, ends. We are’anxious to know 
whether Miss Isopel Berners did really become Mrs. 
Lavengro ; and if not, why not ; and how and when 
the sociable postilion continued his journey; and 
indeed, all that Mr. Borrow can further tell us of his 
adventures. And we hope that our desire, which is 
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echoed from all sides, will not remain long ungra- 
tified. 

We have space for but one critical remark, and 
that we insert that we may not fail in our duty 
towards the greater number of our readers. Mr. 
Borrow rarely exercises his moral sense ; he describes 
characters and incidents, which ought to liave some 
mark of disapprobation placed upon them, without a 
word of censure. This alone would require to be 
noticed by a reviewer ; but more than this, he suggests 
apologies for some of the very worst amongst the bad, 
such as David Ilaggart and John Thurtell ; and not 
content with turning away the edge of our instinctive 
condemnation of crime, actually entitles the prize- 
fighters, the brutality of whose profession can scarcely 
be exaggerated, the priests of a/t old reli/jion'* 
There is a tone of mockery about this, which is ex- 
ceedingly repulsive ; and wc can assure the autobio- 
grapher, that no vigour of orthodoxy can compensate 
for such aberrations from humanity, justice, and 
common sense. We trust that in the remainder of his 
story, which every reader of the present volumes 
will certainly expect to see, the charm of his grapliic 
descriptions and lively conversations will not be 
broken by such great faults as those we have noted. 
And, thanking him for the amusement he has afforded 
us, wc bid him most courteously, “Earcwcll.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OE EMINENT MEN. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

Ttieke are, perhaps, no two men who ever lived, 
and left behind them their own memoirs, who display 
a more remarkable contrast, than Bcujamin Franklin 
and Benvenuto Cellini. The first is an impersonation 
of the utilitarianism of modern times, as is the second 
of the fervid and fiery spirit of the middle ages. The 
reader of Cellini’s autobiography is transported back, 
with marvellous vividness, to the glorious but troubled 
period of the Italian republics, and of the revival of 
art ; he mixes with that galaxy of gifted artists who 
have left behind them an immortal name ; lie enters 
into their maimers, feelings, Jiabits, and foibles, as 
much as if he had been himself living in the midst 
of them. The artist of that age was a vastly dilTorcnt 
being from him of the present day. Such was the 
stimulus given by the spirit of the times to men of 
genius, and such was the unsettled state of society, 
that we find them at once painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, engineers, musicians, poets, courtiers, and 
captains. They were called upon to do everything ; 
one day to carve a statue for the decoration of a city, 
and tlie next, peradventure, to draw a plan of fortifi- 
cation for its defence, Benvenuto having, in fact, 
been thus required to fortify Paris, Rome, and 
Florence, in the course of his migratory career. Those 
were days, too, in which every quarrel was put to 
the arbitrement of the sword, and an artist was called 
upon to fight for his reputation, after he achieved it 
by his genius. They were times when morals w-ere 


often at the lowest ebb, and superstition at its 
highest flow ; in short, when the papal system, at its 
zenith of splendour and corruption, was paramount 
over the Italian mind. The spirit of this age, which 
never can retuni, was vividly impersonated in Benve- 
nuto Cellini. Loose and reckless in his morals, but 
profoundly devout and superstitious, always prompt 
to engage in broils, and repeatedly guilty of homicide, 
he recounts with the same calm complacency and 
immeasurable vanity his artistic achievements, his 
personal encounters, his necromantic visions, his illicit 
amours, and his visitations in prison by the Saviour 
of the world. All his adversaries are knaves and 
fools, and if he puts a man to death, it is never 
without the most conclusive reasons. He is a striking 
and a painful instance how completely the influence 
of a false religion may deprave tlm natural sentiment 
of right and wrong. However flagrant were his vio- 
lations of duty, the absolution of the Pope was always 
at hand, and always sufficient, to lull to rest the 
troubled conscience of Benvenuto, and, to say truth, 
it was always most liberally afforded in his behalf. 

He was born at Florence in the year 1500, and 
was contemporary with Michael Angelo, Rafiaellc, 
Baccio Bandinelli, Torregiano, and a host of other 
famous men. His father bound him apprentice to a 
goldsmith, and he soon distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary abilities. Driven from Florence by a 
fray, he repaired to Rome, where he obtained much 
patronage, and afterwards to hb native city. Here 
he was a second time obliged to fiy, having nearly 
killed one of his rivals in art. Again he returns to 
Rome, where he was soon taken notice of by the 
pope, and employed in many important commissions. 
It was a most exciting period; the Constable of 
Bourbon was just about to besiege Rome, and 
Benvenuto, while engaged in a skirmish without tlie 
walls, declares that he w^as the individual who shot 
the Constable as he sealed the wall of the city. He 
was now shut up with the pope in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, where he performed a notable and Munchausen- 
like feat of skill. 

" I now gave my whole attention to firing my guns, 
by which means I did signal execution, so that I had 
in a high degree acquired the favour and good graces 
of his Holiness. There passed not a day, that I did 
not kill some of the army without the castle. Cue 
day amongst others, the pope liappened to walk upou 
the round rampart, when he saw in the public walks 
a Spanish colonel whom he knew by certain tokens ; 
and understanding that he had formerly been in Iiis 
service, he said something conceniing him, all the 
while observing hjft attentively. I who was above 
at the battery, and smew nothing of the matter, but 
saw a man who was employed in getting the ramparts 
repaired, and who stood with a spear in his hand, 
dressed in rose-colour, began to deliberate how I 
should lay him flat. I took my swivel, which was 
almost equal to a demi-culvcrin, turned it round, and 
charging it with a good quantity of fine and coarae 
powder mixed, aimed it at him exactly ; though he 
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was at so great a distance, that it could not be | 
expected any effort of art should make such pieces 
carry so far, 1 iired off tlie gun, and hit the man in 
red exactly in the middle ; he had arrogantly placed 
Ills sword before him in a sort of Spanish bravado, 
but the Ball of my piece hit against his sword, and 
tlie man was seen severed into two pieces. The pope, 
who did not dream of any such thing, was highly 
delighted and surprised at what he saw, as well 
because he thought it impossible that such a piece 
could carry so far, as by reason he could not conceive 
how the man could be cut into two pieces. Upon 
this he sent for me, and made an inquiry into the whole 
affair : 1 told him the art 1 had used to fire in that 
manner ; but as for the man’s being split into two 
pieces, neither he nor I were able to account for it. So 
fulling upon my knees I intreated his Holiness to ab- 
solve me from the guilt of homicide, as likeicise from 
other crimes which 1 had committed in that castle in the 
service of the church. The pope lifting up his hands 
and making the sign of the cross over me, said that 
he blessed me, and gave me his absolution, for all the 
homicides that I had ever committed^ or ever should 
commit, in the service of the apostolical church** 

After these passages of arms, we find Cellini, in 
the pursuit of his profession, again dividing himself 
between Florence and Home. The pope still con- 
tinued his fast friend and patron, but some of the 
cardinals being his enemies, he was often embroiled 
in disputes with them, and through them with his 
Holiness himself. 

** The pope set out for Bologna, leaving Cardinal 
8alviati, his legate, in Home, and ordered him to 
hurry me on with the work, expressing himself in 
these words: 'Benvenuto is a man that sets but 
little value upon his abilities, and less upon me ; so 
be sure that you huny him on, that the chalice may 
be finished at my reluni.’ This stupid cardinal sent 
to me in about eight days, ordering me to bring my 
work with me ; but I went to him without it. As 
soon as I came into his presence he said to me: 

‘ Where is this fantastical work of yours ? Have 
you finished it?’ I made answer, ‘Most reverend 
sir, I have not finished my fantastical work, as you 
are pleased to call it, nor can I finish it, except you 
give me wliercwithal to enable me.’ Scarce had I 
uttered those words, when the cardinal, whose face 
was liker that of an assSban a human creature, began 
to look more hideous than before, and immediately 
proceeding to abusive language said, 'I’ll confine 
yon aboard a galley, and then you will be glad to 
finish the work.’ As I had a brute to deal with, I 
ased the langiiagc proper on th|^ occasion, which was 
as follows: 'My lord, when I am guilty of crimes 
deserving the g^leys, then you may send me thither ; 
but for such an offence as mine, I am not afraid : nay 
I will tell you more, on account of this ill treatment, 

1 will not finish the work at all ; so send no more for 
me, for I will not come, except 1 am compelled by 
the city guard.’ The foolish cardinal then tried by 
fair means to nersuade me to go on with the work 


in hand, and to bring what 1 had done, that he might 
examine it : in answer to all his persuasions 1 said, 
' Tell his Holiness to send me the materials, if ho 
would have me finish ttiis fantastical work ; ’ nor 
would give him any other answer, insomuch that, 
despairing of success, he at last ceased to trouble me 
with his importunities. The pope returned from 
Bologna, and immediately inquired after me, for the 
cardinal had already given him, by letter, the most 
unfavourable account of me he possibly could. His 
Holiness being incensed against me to the highest 
degree, ordered me to come to him with my work ; 
and I obeyed. During the time he was at Bologna, 
I had so severe a defluxion upon my eyes, that life 
became almost insupportable to me: that was the 
first canse of my not proceeding with the chalice. 
So much did I suffer by this disorder, that 1 really 
thougiit 1 should lose my eye-sight ; and 1 computed 
how much would be sufficient for my support when 
1 was blind. In my way to the palace, 1 meditated 
within myself an excuse for discontinuing the work ; 
and thought, tliat whilst the pope was considering 
and examining my performance, I might acquaint him 
with my case : but I was mistaken ; for as soon as 
I appeared in his presence, he said to me, with great 
asperity, ‘ Let me see that work of yours. Is it 
finished?’ Upon my producing it, he flew into a 
more violent passion than before, and said, ' As tliero 
is truth in God, I assure you, since you value no 
living soul, that if a regard to decency did not 
prevent me, I would order both you and your work 
to be thrown this moment out of the window.* 
Seeing the pope thus inflamed with brutal fury, I 
was for quitting his presence directly, and as he con- 
tinued his bravadoes, I put the chalice under my 
cloak, muttering these words to myself, ‘ The whole 
world would ])rove unable to make a blind man 
proceed in such an undertaking as this.’ The pope 
then, with a louder voice than before, said, ' Come 
hither: — What’s tliat you say?* — For a while I 
hesitated whether I should run down stairs. At 
last I ])lucked up my courage, and falling on my 
knqcs, exclaimed aloud in tliese words, because he con- 
tinued to scold, 'Is it reasonable that when I am 
become blind with a disorder, you should oblige 
me to continue to work?* He answered: ‘You 
could sec well enough to come hither, and I don’t 
believe one word of what you say.’ Observing 
that he spoke with a milder tone of voice, I replied, 
' If your Holiness will ask your physician, you will 
find that 1 declare tlie truth.’ 'I shall inquire 
into the matter at my leisure,’ said he. I now 
perceived that I had an opportunity to plead my 
cause, and therefore delivered myself thus: 'I am 
persuaded, most iioly father, that the author of all 
this miscliief is no other than Cardinal Salviati; 
because he sent for me immediately upon your 
Holiness’s departure ; and when I came to him, calltMl 
my work a fantastical piece, and told me he would 
make me finish it in a galley : these opprobrious words 
made sucli an impression on me, that through the 
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great perturbation of mind I was in, I felt my face 
all on a sudden inflamed, and my eyes were attacked 
by so violent a heat, that I could hardly find my way 
home. A few days after there fell upon them 
two cataracts, which blinded me to such a degree 
that I could hardly see the light; and since your 
Holiness’s departure I have not been able to do a 
stroke of work.’ Having spoken thus, I rose up and 
withdrew. I was told that the pope said after I w^as 
gone, ‘When places of trust arc given, discretion is 
not always conveyed with them. I did not bid the 
cardinal treat people quite so roughly ; if it be true 
that he has a disorder in his eyes, as I shall know by 
asking my physician, 1 shall be inclined to look upon 
him with an eye of compassion.’ There happened to 
be present a person of distinction, who was a great 
favourite with the pope, and equally conspicuous for 
his extraordinary virtues and endowments ; having 
inquired of the pontiff who I was, he added, ‘ Holy 
father, I ask you this, because you appeared to me, 
in the same breath, to fall into a most violent passion 
and to be equally affected and softened into ])ily ; so 
I desire to know who he is. If he be a pei*son de- 
serving of assistance, I’ll tell him a secret to cure his 
disorder.* The pope made answer, ‘ The person you 
speak of is one of the greatest geniuses in his way 
that the world ever produced — when I sec you again, 
I will show you some of his admirable performances, 
as likewise the man himself ; and it will be a great 
satisfaction to me, if you arc able to do him any 
service.* ” 

The pope was soon after attacked by a fatal dis- 
order. Benvenuto put on his sword, and repaired to 
St. Peter’s, whore he had kissed the feet of the 
deceased pontiff, “ and could not refrain from tears.” 
On his way home he fell into a brawl, one of the 
many in which he was always getting engaged, and 
the consequences of which proved fatal to his adver- 
sary, one Pompeo, a rival in his own profession, who 
had unfairly decried his works. 

“Whilst I was sitting here, in the company of 
several of my friends, Pompeo happened to pass by 
ill the midst of ten armed men, and when he came 
opposite to the place wiicre I sat, stopped awhile as 
if he had an intention lo begin a quarrel. The brave 
young men, my friends, were for having me draw 
directly, but I instantly rcllcctcd that by complying 
with their desire, I could not avoid hurting innocent 
persons ; therefore thought it most advisable to ex- 
pose none but myself to danger. Pompeo having made 
a short stop before my door, began to laugh in ray 
face; and wlicii be went off, his comrades fell a 
hmgiiing likewise, shook their heads and made many 
gcslui-es in derision, bullying me at a strange rate. 
My companions were for interposing in the quarrel, 
but I told them in an angry mood that in my disputes 
I never bad occasion for the help of any champions, 
and that I knew how lo end them unassisted ; so 
that every man might mind his own business. Mor- 
tified at this answer, they went away, muttering to 
themselves : amongst these was the dearest friend I 


had in the world, whose name was Albcrfaccio de 
Bene, own brother to Allessandro and Albizzo, who 
now resides at Lyons, and is exceeding wealthy. 
This Albertaccio del Bene was one of the most sur- 
prising young men I ever knew, ns intrepid as 
CPBsar, and one who loved me as he loved himself : 
he was well aware tliat my forbearance was not an 
effect of pusillanimity, but of llie most undaunted reso- 
lution, which he knew to be one of my distinguishing 
characteristics : in answer therefore to what I said, 
he begged of me as a favour, that I would indulge 
him so far as to take him for my eompanioii in any 
enterprise. To this I replied, *My dearest friemi 
Albertaccio, a time will soon come that I shall have 
occasion lor your assistance; but on the present 
occasion, if you love me, do not give yourself any 
concern about me ; only mind your own affairs, and 
quit the place directly, as the rest have done, for wo 
must not trifle away time.’ These words were 
uttered in great haste ; in the mean time my enemies- 
of the Banchi quarter liad walked on slowly towards 
a place called Chiavica, and reached a cross way 
where several streets meet ; but that in wliich stood 
the house of my adversary Pompeo led directly lo 
tlic Campo di Eiore. Pompeo entered an apothecary’s 
shop at the comer of the Chiavica, about some busi- 
ness, and stayed with him some time. 1 was told that 
he had boasted of having bullied me; but it turned 
out a fatal adventure to him ; for just as I arrived 
at that quarter, lie w^as coming out of the shop, aud 
his bravos having made an opening, formed a circle 
round him. 1 thereupon clapped my hand to a sharp 
dagger, and liaving forced my way through the file 
of ruffians, laid hold of liim by the breast so quickly, 
and with such presence of mind, that there was not 
one of them able to defend him. I pulled him towards 
me, to give him a blow in front, but he turned his 
face about through excess of terror, so that I wounded 
him exactly under the car; and upon repeating my 
blow, lie fell down dead. It had never been my 
intention to kill him, but only to wound him dan- 
gerously, but blows arc not always under command 
Having pulled hack the dagger with my left hand, 
and drawn my sword with the right, in order to de- 
fend myself, when I found that all the ruffians ran up 
to the dead body, and none of them towards me, or 
seemed at all disposed to encounter me, I retreated 
towards the street Julia, revolving within myself 
whither I could make niy escape.” 

Nothing can be more truly edifying than the 
conduct of the now pope when informed of this un- 
toward business. 

“As soon,” says Benvennio, “as this new pontiff 
had settled other affairs of greater importance, lie 
inquired after me, and declared that he would employ 
nobody else to stamp his coins. When he spoke 
thus, a gentleman, whose name was Signor Latino 
Giovcnalo, said that I was obliged to abscond for 
having killed one Pompeo, a Milanese, in a fray ; he 
then gave an account of the whole affair, putting it 
in the most favourable light for me that was possible. 
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The pope made answer, * I never heard of the death 
of Pompco, but I have often heard of Benvenuto’s 
provocation ; so let a safe-conduct be instantly made 
out, and that will secure him from all manner of 
danger.* There happened to be present an intimate 
friend of Pompeo's, who was likewise a favourite of 
the pontiff; this was signor Ambrogio, a native of 
Milan. This person told his Holiness that it might 
be of dangerous consequence to grant such favours 
immediately upon being raised to his new dignity. 
The pope instantly turning about to him, said, ‘ You 
d9 not understand these matters; I must inform you 
that men who are masters in their profession, like Ben- 
nenuto, should not be subject to the laws ; but he less 
than any other, for I am sensible that he was in the 
right in the whole affair^ ” 

After a while tiie Emperor Charles V. made his 
triumphal entry into Home, wlien Benvenuto was 
chosen by the pope to present him with a specimen 
of his skill, and remained for half an hour in conver- 
sation with the emperor, whicli shows, as Vasari 
observes, “that lie knew as well how to speak to 
princes, as to exert himself in his art.” This flattering 
incident was soon followed by a terrible reverse of for- 
tune. Upon a false charge of having concealed certain 
jewels entrusted to his care, he was thrown into a 
dungeon in the Castle of St. Angelo. There the 
vividness of his imagination, combined with the con- 
sciousness of his innocence, soon pictured our Saviour 
as coming personally to console him for his miseries. 
After a preliminary vision he observes, — 

“ There appeared a Christ upon the cross formed of 
the self-same matter as the sun, and so gracious and 
pleasing was his aspect, that no human imagination 
could ever form so much as a faint idea of such beauty. 
As I was coutcmjilating this glorious apparition, I 
cried out aloud, * A miracle ! a miracle ! 0 God ! 

0 clemency divine ! O goodness infinite ! what 
mercies dost thou lavish on me this morning!’ At 
the very time that I thus meditated and uttered these 
words, the figure of Christ began to move towards 
the side where the rays were concentered ; and the 
middle of the sun swelled and bulged out as at first : 
the protuberance having increased considerably, was 
at last converted into the figure of a beautiful Virgin 
Mary, who appeared to sit with lier Son in her arms 
in a graceful attitude^and even to smile ; she stood 
between two angels of so divine a beauty, that imagi- 
nation could not even form an idea of such perfection. 

1 likewise saw in the same sun, a figure dressed in 
sacerdotal robes ; this figure turned its back to 
me, and looked towards the Blessed Virgin holding 
Christ in her arms. All these things I clearly and 
plainly saw, and with a loud voice continued to return 
thanks to the Almighty. This wonderful phenomenon 
having appeared before me about eight minutes, 
vanished from my sight, and I was instantly conveyed 
back to my couch. I then began to make loud ex- 
clamations, crying out thus: *Tt has pleased the 
Almighty to reveal to me all his glory in a splendour 
which perhaps no mortal eye ever before behold ; 


hence I know that I am free, happy, and in favour 
with God; as for you, unhappy fetches, you will 
continue in disgrace with him. Enow that I am 
certain that on All Saints’ day, on which I was bom 
in 15D0, the night of tlie first November, exactly at 
twelve o’clock ; know, I say, that on the anniveriiaiy 
of that day you will be obliged to take me out of this 
dismal cell ; for I have seen it with my eyes, and it 
was prefigured on the throne of God. The priest 
who looked towards Christ, and had his back turned 
to me, w'as St. Peter, who pleaded my cause, and 
appeared to be quite ashamed that such cruel insults 
should be offered to Christians in his house. So 
proclaim it everywhere, that no one has any further 
power to hurt me, and tell the pop6, that if he will 
supply me with wax or paper to represent the glorious 
vision sent to me from heaven, I will certainly do it* ” 
After his release from prison, Benvenuto repaired 
to the court of the munificent Francis I. of France, 
witli whom he became a great favourite, but in con- 
sequence of his haughty and independent humour, 
was so persecuted by Madame d’Etampes, the king’s 
mistress, that he at length repaired to Florence, there 
to reap fresh triumphs, and to engage in fresh dis- 
putes. Baccio Bandinelli, the celebrated sculptor, 
was the principal object of our Benvenuto’s jealousy,, 
and the following scene between them, in presence of 
the Duke of Florence, is perhaps the richest specimen i 
of artists* quarrels on record : — j 

“ One holiday I went to the palace immediately 
after dinner, and entering the hall where the great j 
clock stands, I saw the door of the wardrobe open ; ' 
as I presented myself, the duke beckoned to me, and | 
with great complaisance addressed me thus : * You 
are welcome to court,’ alluding to my name of Ben- 
venuto, ‘ take this little chest, w'hich was sent me as 
a present by Signor Stephano of Palestrina ; open it, 
and let us sec what it contains.’ I instantly opened 
it, and answered the duke : ‘ This, my lord, is the 
figure of a little boy in Greek marble, and is indeed a 
very extraordinary piece ; I don’t remember ever 
having seen amongst the antiques so beautiful a 
performance, or one of so exquisite a taste; I there- | 
fore offer your excellency to restore its head, arms, I 
and feet ; and make an eagle for it, that it may be 
called a Ganymede : and though it is by no means 
proper for me to patch up old statues, as that is gene- 
rally done by a sort of bunglers in the business, who 
acquit themselves very indifferently, the excellence of 
this great master is such, that it powerfully excites 
me to do him this piece of service.’ The duke was 
highly pleased to find the figure had such merit, and 
asked me several questions about it : ' Tell me,’ said 
he, ' Benvenuto, in what precisely consists the extra- 
ordinary excellence of this great master, which excites 
in you such wonder and surprise P’ I endeavoured 
the best I could to give him an idea of the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the statue, of the great genius, skill, 
and admirable manner of the artist, conspicuous in 
bis work ; topics on which I enlarged a long time, 
and that with the greater earnestness, as I perceived 
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that his excellency took pleasure in listening to me. 
Whilst I amused liim so agreeably with my conversa- 
tion, a page happened to open the door of the 
wardrobe, and just as he came out Bandinello entered: 
the duke, seeing him, appeared to be in some disorder^ 
and asked him, with a stem look, what he was about; 
Bandinello, without making any answer, immediately 
fixed his eye on the little chest, in which the above- 
mentioned statue was very plainly to be seen ; then 
shaking his head, he turned to the duke, and said 
with a scornful sneer, * My lord, this is one of those 
things I have so often spokeu to your excellency 
about ; depend upon it, the ancients knew nothing of 
the anatomy of the parts, and for that reason their 
works abound with errors.’ I stood silent, and gave 
no attention to what he had advanced, but on the 
contrary turned my back to him. When the fool 
had made an end of his nonsensical harangue, the 
duke, addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Benvenuto, 
this is quite the reverse of what you awhile ago so 
much boasted, and seemed to prove by so many 
specious arguments : so endeavour to defend your 
own cause.’ ^J'o these words of the duke, which 
w^cre sj)okeii with great mildness, I answered, ‘ My 
lord, your excellency is to understand that Buccio 
Bandinello is a compound of everything that is bad, 
and so he has always been; insomuch, that whatso- 
ever he looks at is by his fascinating eyes, however 
superlatively good in itself, immediately converted 
into something supremely evil : but I, who am in- 
clined to good alone, sec the truth through a happier 
medium ; so that all 1 mentioned awhile ago to your 
excellency concerning that beautiful figure is strictly 
and literally true, and what Bandinello has said of it 
is purely the result of his own innate malevolence.’ 

“ The duke seemed to hear me with pleasure, and 
whilst 1 expressed myself thus, Bandinello writhed 
himself into a variety of contortions, and made his 
face, which was by nature very ugly, quite hideous 
by Ins frightful grimaces. Immediately the duke, 
quitting the hall, went down to tlie ground-floor 
apartments, and Bandinello after him : the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, pulling me by the cloak, en- 
couraged me to go after him ; so we followed the duke 
till he sat liimself down in one of the rooms, and 
Bandinello and I placed ourselves one on his right, 
the otlier on the left. I remained silent, and many 
of the duke’s servants who stood round kept their 
eyes fixed on Bandinello, tittering when they recol- 
lected what I had said to him in the hall above. 
Bandinello again began to chatter, and said, that when 
he exhibited his Hercules and Cacus to the public, 
he really believed there were above a hundred lam- 
poons published against him, which contained all the 
vilest ribaldry that could enter into the imagination 
of the rabble. To this I answered, ‘ My lord, when 
your great artist, Michel Angelo Buonarotti, ex- 
hibited his sacristy, in which so many beautiful 
figures are to be seen, the members of the admirable 
school of Florence, which loves and encourages genius 
wherever it displays itself, published above a hundred 


sonnets wherein they vie with each other which 
should praise him most ; and as Bandinello deserved 
all the ill that was said of his work, so Michel 
Angelo merited the highest encomiums that were 
bestowed on his performance.* Upon my expressing 
myself thus, Bandinello was incensed to such a 
degree, that he was ready to burst with fuiy, and 
turning to me said, 'What faults have yon to find 
with my statues?* I answered, 'I will soon tell 
them, if you have but the piitience to hear me.’ He 
replied, * Tell them then.’ The duke and all present 
listened with the utmost attention. I began by pre- 
mising that I was sorry to be obliged to lay before 
him all the blemishes of his work, and that 1 was not 
so properly delivering my own sentiments, as de- 
claring what was said of it by the ingenious school of 
Florence, However, as the fellow at one time said 
something disobliging, at another made some offensive 
gesture with his hands or his feet, he put me into 
such a passion that I behaved w’ith a rudeness which 
1 should otherwise have avoided. 

“ ‘ The ingenious school of Florence,’ said I, * de- 
clares what follows : — ^If the hair of your Hercules 
were shaved off, there would not remain skull enough 
to hold his brains ; with regard to his face, jt is hard 
to distinguish w hether it be the face of a man, or that 
of a creature something between a lion and an ox ; it 
discovers no attention to what it is about ; and it is 
so badly set upon the neck, with so little art and so 
ungraceful a manner, that a more shocking piece 
of work was never seen : his great brawny back 
resembles the two pommels of an ass’s pack-saddlc ; 
his breasts and their muscles bear no similitude to 
those of a man, but appear like a sack of melons ; 
as he leans directly against the wall, the small of the 
back has the appearance of a bag filled with long 
cucumbers; it is impossible to conceive in what 
manner the tw’o legs arc fastened to this distorted 
figure, for it is hard to distinguish upon which leg 
he stands, or upon which he exerts any effort of his 
strength, nor does he appear to stand upon both, 
as he is sometimes represented by those masters 
of the art of statuary who know something of 
their business; it is plain too that^thc statue 
inclines more than one-third of a cubit forward, and 
this is the greatest and the most insupportable 
blunder which pretenders to sculpture arc guilty of ; 
as for the arms, they both hang down in the most 
awkward and ungraceful manner imaginable, and so 
little art is displayed in them, that people would be 
almost tempted to think that you never saw a naked 
man in your life ; the right leg of Hercules and that 
of Cacus touch at the middle of their calves, and, if 
they were to be separated, not one of them only, but 
both would remain without a calf in the place where 
they touch ; besides, one of the Hercules’s feet is quite 
buried, and the other seems to have fire under it. 
Thus I went on, but the man could no longer stay 
with patience to hear the defects of his figure of 
Cacus enumerated ; one reason was that what I said 
was true, the other, that I made the duke perfectly 
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acquainted witli his real character, as well as the 
rest of those present, who discovered the greatest 
symptoms of surprise imaginable, and began to be 
sensible that all 1 said was true. The brutish fellow 
thereupon said, ^ O thou slanderer, dost thou say 
nothing of my design?' I answered, that he who 
drew a good one, could never work ill, and iliat 1 
was convinced his design was of a piece with his 
works. Seeing that the duke and all present showed, 
by their sarcastic looks and gestures, that tiicy 
thought the censure of his performance to be just, he 
let his insolence entirely get the better of him, and, 
turning about to me with a most brutish physiognomy, 
assailed me with the most infamous epitliets. Wlicn 
he expressed himself thus, the duke and all present 
frowned upon him, and discovered symptoms of the 
highest displeasure. 1, though full of passion, thought 
it best to treat him with ridicule, aud succeeded so 
well, tliat none present could coutaiii themselves, but 
both the duke and all present set up a loud laugh. 
Though 1 endeavoured to put a good face upon the 
matter, I was ready to burst with vexation, that one 
of the most worthless wretches upon earth should 
have the impudence to affront me in so gross a 
manner, in the presence of a great prince : but the 
reader should at the same time take into considera- 
tion, that on this occasion the duke was affronted 
and not I, for had 1 not been in his august presence, 
I should have killed the villain upon the spot. Per- 
ceiving that the noble personages present never once 
ceased laughing, this low buffooit^, to divert them from 
deriding him, began to change the subject, and said, 
* This Benvenuto here goes about making it his boast, 
that 1 promised him a block of marble.' * How,’ said 
1, interriii)tiug him, * did you not seud word by your 
journeyman, Francis Matteo Fabbro, that if 1 chose 
to work in marble, you would make me a present of 
a piece? Did 1 not accept the offer, and don't I 
still require of you the performance of your promise?' 
I Ic replied then, * Depend upon it, you shall never 
have it.' Thereupon I, who was incensed to the 
highest pitch by his former abuse, being suddenly 
ileprived oLmy reason, as it were, forgot for a 
moment th^l was in the presence of tlic duke, and 
cried out to him iu a passion : ‘ In plain term.s, either 
send the marble to my house, or think of another 
world, for I will infallibly send you out of this :* but, 
immediately recollecting that 1 was in the presence 
of 80 great a prince, I turned with an air of humility 
‘ to his excellency, and said, ' My lord, one fool makes 
a hundred ; the folly of tliis man has made me forget 
your excellency’s glory, and myself, for which I 
humbly beg your lordship’s pardon.’ The duke, 
addressing himself to Baudinello, asked him whether 
it was true that he had promised me tlie marble. 
Bandinello answered it was. The duke thereupon 
said to me, * Return to your work and take a piece of 
marble to your L'king.’ I replied that he had pro- 
mised to send me one to my own house. ' Terrible 
words passed upon the oceasion, and 1 insisted upon 
receiving it in that manner and no other.'* 


But we should stretch this article beyond all 
reasonable limits, did we go on any longer quoting 
scene after scene from this most amusing of auto- 
biograpliies. SufBce it to say, that in 1570 Benve- 
nuto Cellini at length died at Florence, which he had 
so greatly contributed to adorn, where he had risen 
to the very highest honours, and where he was buried 
with the greatest funeral pomp. His character is 
better displayed by ms own pen, than it could be 
by the most elaborate estimate on the part of others. 

— ♦— 
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Oil, Tim llAILKOAD OF LIFE. 

BY laifi AUTliOR OF FUANK FAIULUGU.” 

CllArTER LVII. 

CONTAINS SOMK “NOVEL*' IIKMAIIKS UPON THE 
nOMANTlC CEBEMONY OF MATIUMONY. 

“ Fjieiie, old fellow, have you prepared your wedding 
garments ?” inquired Bracy, meeting his friend acci- 
dentally one line day, about a week after the occurrence 
of the events described in the last chapter. 

“ Aye, I hear tliat your machinations have suc- 
ceeded,” returned Frere, gruffly ; “ and that De 
Grande villc is about to marry Lady Lombard. I’ll 
tell you what it is, Bracy; it strikes me that in assisting 
|)eople to make fools of themselves and each other, 
you arc just wasting your lipie, and perverting your 
talents: depend upon it you may very safely leave folks 
to perform that operation on their own account, they 
are not likely to class that amongst their sins of omis- 
sion.” 

“ Make fools of themselves ! ” repeated Bracy. “ My 
dear Frere, it’s nothing of the sort, that was an ‘ opui 
operatmiy a deed done for our friends by beneficent 
Nature, long before 1 had the pleasure of their acquaint- 
ance. Moreover, in the present case, I am seeking to 
diminish, rdiher than to increase, the standing amount 
of folly — man and wife are one, you know ; ergOy by 
uniting Lady Lombard and the mighty Dc Grandeville, 
the ranks of the feeble-minded are one fool minus.” 

“ Well, that, certainly, is an ingenious way of put- 
ting it,” rejoined Frere, laughing iu spite of himself; 
“and pray liow have you contrived to bring about 
this delectable affair; for 1 conclude the match is your 
handy work ?” 

“ Oh ! tljc thing was easy to accomplish,” replied 
Bracy. ” I invented pretty speeches, which I declared 
to each that the other had made about them ; 1 ex- 
aggerated De Grandeville's position to Lady Lombard, 
and Lady Lombard’s wealth to De Grandeville; in 
short, I lied pcrseveringly, and judiciously, until I 
fancied 1 had got the affair thoroughly en train. But 
I soon found out there was a hitch somewhere ; it was 
clearly not on the lady's side, for she was so far gone 
as to believe in Dc Grandeville to the extent of 
actually estimating him at his own valuation, which 
I take to be the ne p lus ultra of gpedulity ; — so 1 set 
(1) Continued from p. 174. 
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steadily to work to investigate km, and if possible 
find out what was the matter. 1 tried various scliemes, 
but none of them would act, his reserve was impene- 
trable; at last, in despair, I gave him a champagne 
dinner, at the Polysnobion, taking care to ply him well 
with wine, and to walk home with him afterwards. 
That did the business, — he must, certainly, have been 
especially drunk, for, before we reached his lodgings, 
he confessed to me that his grandfather had been a 
tallow chandler, and that the bar to his union with 
Lady Lombard was his inability to discover that she 
possessed any pedigree.” 

“ Well, for that matter,” interrupted Frcrc, “having 
admitted the tallow chandler, I don’t sec that he need 
have been so very particular as to the aristocratic 
tendencies of Lady Lombard’s ancestry.” 

“ De Grande ville did not think so,” resumed Bracy ; 
“ he argued that no amount of chandlery could infuse 
vulgarity into the blood of one of his illustrious house ; 
external circumstances, he declared, were jjowerlcss 
to affect the innate nobility of a De Grandcville : whole 
years of melting days would fail to drop a spot upon 
that illustrious name ; — but for a man, the founder of 
j whose family came over with the Norman "William, 
to marry a woman without a pedigree, one who pro- 
bably never had so much as a grandfather belonging 
her, was impossible: he had a warm regard for 
Lady Lombard ; he considered that his name and in- 
fluence, supported by her wealth, would place him 
in one of the proudest* positions to which a mortal 
I could aspire ; but even for this he could not sacrifice 
! his leading principle, he could not ally himself to any 
one without a pedigree. 

“ Seeing that he was in earnest, I forbore to laugh 
at him; and merely throwing out hints that I had 
reason to believe ho was in error, and that although 
Lady Lombard’s father (an amiable soap-boiler, whose 
virtues flourished for sixty years in 1 he neighbourhood 
of Shoreditch) had been engaged in commerce, (he 
called the tallow chandlet a Russia Merchant,) as w'cll 
as his grandfather, still the arguments which applied 
to the one case, would hold good in ihe other, and at 
all events 1 begged him to take no rash or precipitate 
step in the matter till 1 had applied to a friend of 
mine who was a great genealogist, (of course invented 
for the occasion,) and used my best endeavours to 
clear up the difficulty — for which disinterested offer 
I he, being still more or less inebriated, blessed me 
I fervently, and so, having seen him safely lionie, we 
parted. The next morning I visited Lady Lombard, 
led her on sweetly and easily to talk of her family, 
gained some information, and learned wlierc to obtain 
more, and in less than two days had the satisfaction 
of proving her fiftieth cousin sixteen times removed 
to .Edward the Third. De Grandeville was introduced 
to my friend in the Heralds* Office—” 

“Whom you declared five minutes ago to be in- 
vented for the occasion,” interrupted Frere. 

“ For which reason he was the more easily personated 
by Tom EdgehilW the Fusileers,” resumed the un- 
blushing Bracy ; “ De Grandeville was allowed, as a 


great favour, to peruse the pedigree, believed in 

“ Or pretended to do so,” suggested Frere. 

“ To the fullest extent ! ” continued Bracy not 
heeding the interruption, “ and tlie next thing I heard 
was that the parties were engaged.” 

“ So he is actually going to marry a woman without 
an idea, properly so called, in her head, and half as old 
again as he is, for the sake of her money. Well ! 
that’s an abyss of degradation I’ll never sink to while 
there is a crossing to be swept in London;” was 
Frere's disgusted comment. 

“ Chacun a son gout — for my own part I should prefer 
involuntary emigration for the good of my country, 
vulgarly denominated transportation, to being married 
at all, even were the opposing party (my hypothetical 
wife, I mean,) the most thorough-bred aiigcl that ever 
wore a bustle,” returned Bracy. “ By the way,” he 
continued, “ I saw your little friend, Miss Arundel, 
the other day ; she and her mother are staying with 
the ‘ Lombardic Cliaracter,’ I find, but, of course, you 
know ail this better than 1 do ; really that girl writes 
exceedingly good sense for a woman ; now if 1 were a 
marrying man, 1 don’t know any quarter in which I’d 
sooner throw the liandkcrchicf.” 

“"You might pick it up again for your pains, for she 
wouldn’t have you, I’m sure,” growled Frere. 

“ Do you really believe so ? ” asked Bracy, wuth an 
iiicredidous smile, “ ahem ! I flatter myself the little 
Arundel has better taste.” 

“Better sense than to do any sueh thing you mean,” 
returned Frere, more crossly than before ; “ depend 
upon it, whenever Hose Arundel marries, she will choose 

a man who can respect and love her, and not a 

well, I don’t mean to insult you, my good fellow, but 
truth will out, — a self-conceited young puppy, whose 
head has been turned by foolish people, by whom his 
cleverness has been overrated, and his vanity fostered.” 

Bracy drew himself up, and for a minute pretended 
to look very fierce, — then bursting into a hearty 
laugh, he patted his companion on the buck affection- 
ately, exclaiming, “ Boor old Frere ! did I put him in 
a rage ? never mind, old boy, I only w^cd to know 
I whether there was any truth in the re^rt that you 
I were engaged to Miss Arundel, — and now let me con- 
gratulate you. You are no doubt quite right in think- 
ing the young lady would have shown her wisdom by 
selecting a sensible man such as you arc, rather than 
a vaurien like myself, even if 1 were a marrying man, 
and had placed such a temptation before her.” 

Frere looked at him for a moment in utter astonish- 
ment, then muttered, “A vaurien, indeed! I always 
prophesied that foot-boy of yours would die with a 
I rope round his neck, but I begin to think the com- 
plaint which will necessitate such an operation, runs in 
the family, and that servant and master arc alike 
affected by it.” 

“ And what may be the name of this alarming epi- 
demic which you consider likely to terminate so 
fatally P ” asked Bracy. 

“ A most unmitigated and virulent form of chronic 
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impudeucc/’ returned Frerc, laughing, then shaking 
hands most cordially, these two oddly assorted friends 
parted. 

After having left Bracy, Frere bent his steps towards 
the dwelling of Lady Lombard, with wliom Mrs. 
Arundel and Rose were spending a few days for the | 
avow'cd purpose of assisting to prepare her wedding | 
paraphernalia, though, (as the most skilful dress-maker, j 
and the most expensive tradesmen in London were at 
work in the good cause,) their duties were merely 
nominal. Mrs. Arundel having explained to her hos- 
tess the nature of the engagement between Frere and 
her daughter, that excellent bear was allowed to run 
tame about the house. Lady Lombard, who was at 
first oppressed by a vague sense of his awful amount 
of learning, and decidedly alarmed at his snapping and 
growling, had become reconciled to his presence, on 
perceiving that Rose could tame him by a word or a 
smile, and committing him to her care and manage- j 
ment, troubled herself no further about him. j 

“ Hose, w'ho do you think has gone to Venice ? ” 
inquired Frere, after having disburdened his pockets 
of a little library of books, two large fossils, and the 
handle of a Roman sword, all liighly prized and newly 
acquired treasures, which he had brought for Rose to 
appreciate, and to sympathise wutli him in his delight 
at having obtained them. 

" To Venice,** returned Rose, “ oh ! who ? do tell 
me.** 

“ Why lots of people, it seems ;** replied Frere. “I 
called upon my uncle Lord Ashford this morning, and 
found him in what is vulgarly termed a regular stew. 
Belle field it seems hud a horse which everybody 
fancied was to win the Derby, but what everybody 
fancied did not come to pass, for the said horse was 
beaten, consequently his owner has lost no end of 
money, for which same I for one do not pity him : I 
have no sympathy with your ruined gamester, — and 
ruined he is, by the way, horse, foot, and artillery, as 
the military DcGrandcvillc would say. Well, poor uncle 
Ashford showed me a note he had just received from 
his dutiful first-born, telling him that he had not a 
farthing of ready money in the world, except 50/. to 
pay his journey, that he was quite unable to meet his 
engagements, and that before the settling day for the 
Derby, he must put the ^ritish Channel between him 
and those to whom he owed sums so large that he 
neither wished nor expected his father to pay them ; 
that he would feci obliged if his lordship would in- 
crease his yearly allowance, and that he wished letters 
of credit to be forwarded to him at Venice, to which 
place he proposed immediately to follow General Grant 
and his daughter, who it appears left England only 
three weeks ago ; that it was his intention to marry 
the young lady forthwith, and live abroad upon her 
fortune, until something to his advantage should turn 
up ; and he adds in a postscript, that if his father 
should attempt to prevent his marriage by informing 
General Grant of what he is pleased to call his mis- 
fortunes, that minute he will blow his brains out. 
Well, poor uncle, who ia a high-minded honourable man, 


though ho is rather proud and cold in his manner, 
could not bear the idea of his son marrying Annie 
Grant without informing the General of his loss 
of fortiAip, and at length he resolved to meet the 
difficulty by selling the H — shire estate, and by that 
means increasing Lord Bellefield’s allowance, till it 
would amount to 3,000/. a-year, in which case 
General Grant might be informed of the truth without 
the match being broken off, or Belleficld driven to des- 
peration;— whereupon I observed , innocently enough, 
that the success of the scheme would, in great measure, 
depend on the tact of the person sent out to manage 
the negotiation : Lord Ashford agreed in this most 
cordially, and then, saying how grateful he should feel 
to any one who would assist him in this strait, looked 
hard at me ’* 

** And you instantly undertook the commission ; 1 
know it as well as if 1 had been present, and had heard 
all that passed,** interposed Bose, with a smile, in 
which, tliough alTeclion predominated, a slight shade 
of regret might^havc been traced. 

** Why, you see. Rose, as I am one of the family, 
there seemed a kind of obligation uj)on me to do somcN 
thing to help them ; and poor Uncle Ashford did look so 
pitiful ; and really if I had not undertaken it, 1 don’t 
know w'ho could have been found to do so, for Bellc- 
field quarrelled with their family solicitor, because he 
refused to allow bim to make ducks and drakes of some 
of tlic entailed property three years ago ; and I shall 
not be gone long. Besides, I did not quite forget you, 
Rosey, for, do you comprehend, I shall be able to see 
Lewis, without his fancying tliat I have been scut out 
expressly to look after him, and perhaps I may be 
able to persuade him to come home and live in England 
like a reasonable being and a Christian ; at all events, 
I shall find out how lie is going on there ; and I*ve 
another thing to talk to Lewis about, — I don’t mean 
to remain for ever without a wife, Miss Rose, — ^you 
need not turn your head away — that’s sheer silliness — 
you know we are to be manied some day, we expect 
matrimony will increase our happiness, and we have 
better reason for our cxiieclations than many of the 
fools wlio yoke themselves together for life; those 
who do so, for instance, in order to obtain rank or 
riches — our next-door neighbour, to wit,” and he 
pointed with his thumb in the direction of the 
drawing-room, wherein were seated the mighty De 
Grandcville and his lady love. “ As, therefore, my 
reasoning is good sound reasoning, and matrimony 
proved to be a desirable thing, why, the sooner we 
get the ceremony over, the better ; so, as I said before, 
don’t turn away your head like a little goose, seeing 
that you’re nothing of the kind !” 

•'Poor Lewis,” murmured Rose, “he will scarcely 
rejoice to see you, when he learns that the object of 
your mission is to hasten the marriage of Annie 
Grant with Lord Bellefield;— oh, Richard,” she con- 
tinued eagerly, clasping her hands, “it will make 
him hate you — do not go !” 

“ Well, now, I never thought of that,” muttered 
Frere, thoroughly perplexed ; — “ why will people go 
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and fall in love with one another that didn’t ought 
to?” He paused, rubbed liis liair back frorq his fore- 
head, till it stood on cud like the crest of a cockatoo, 
played with Rose’s workbox till lie overturned it, 
and in his abstraction committed so many gaucheries 
that his companion was on the point of calling him to 
order, when lie suddenly returned to liis senses, and 
taking Rose’s hand in his, began, ” Now, listen to 
I me, my child ; in the first place, as this matter nea.rly 
concerns Lewis, and therefore you, I will do nothing 
in it of which you do not approve ; premising this, I 
will give you my own ideas on the subject. Touching 
Lewis’s interest in the affair, the question seems to 
hinge upon this point ; docs Annie Grant care for him 
or not ? if she does not, it can’t signify to him who she 
marries ; and as in that case she is probably attached 
to her cousin, (women don’t always love wisely, you 
know,) I should feel able to carry out uncle Ashford’s 
wishes with a clear conscience, and trust to Lewis’s 
good sense and kind heart not to incur liis displeasure 
by so doing. Tf, on the other hand, Annie by any 
chance loves him, and has been bullied or persuaded 
into this engagement, I for one will have nothing 
to do with promoting the mat eh, but, on the con- 
trary, will exert myself to the utmost to prevent 
it — and now what say you ?” 

"That by doing as you propose, you will act 
rightly, kindly, and judiciously, and that conuj what 
may of it, your interference must be for good,” re- 
turned Rose, gazing with looks of proud affection 
upon the simple-hearted, liigh-principled, ** honest 
man,” (indeed, " the noblest work of God,”) who sat 
I beside her; "but,” she continued after a moment’s 
I thought, "then; is one dilliculty whicli I scarcely sec 
how you will get over — how arc you to find out whom 
'! Annie Grant really loves ?” 

j ! " Ask her myself,” was the straightforward reply. 
‘I Rose looked at liim to see if lie were joking, but his 
I face was camest and resolved. 

I " Oh, Jtichard, you will never be able to do that,” 

: slie remousirated, "remember how such a question 
must distress her.” 

; "AVliich do you think will distress her most, to be 
; asked abruptly to give her coniidciicc to a person who 
i is anxious to befriend her, or to spend lier life with 
j one man, when all tlie time she loves another?” iii- 
; quired, Frere, almost sternly ; then laying his hand on 
Rose’s head, and stroking her glossy liair, he con- 
tinued, " No ! no ! Roscy, away with all such sophis- 
tications, they are the devil’s emissaries, to render 
people first miserable, and then reckless and wieked — 
marriages, properly so termed, may be made i.i Heaven, 
but depend upon it, the spurious articles loo often 
foisted upon Ibc public under that name, — alliances in 
which this world’s goods are everything, and the 
treasures of the next world nothing, — come from 
quite another manufactory.” 

Thou tliere was a pause, and then Rose inquired 
when he proposed to set out. 

“ Why, tlierc is no good in procrastinating,” was the 
reply ; " the sooner 1 start the sooner I shall be back 
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again ; so to morrow tlie lawyer gets the necessary 
papers ready ; the next day good Lady Goosccap here 
is to be married, and I mean to attend llic ceremony, 
in order to Iciirn bow to behave on such an occasion ; 
and the day after that, if uothhig unforeseen occurs 
to prevent me, I’m off!” 

“ You will write very often — every” (Frere 

raised his eyebrows) “ well then, every other day^ will 
you not?” urged Rose, uj)pcalingly. 

" What queer things women arc 1 ” soliloquized 
Frere; "now if you had been going to the Norih 
Pole,” he coiiiiiiucd, addressing ]lose, “ it would 
never have occurred to me to ask you to write,- — I 
should have taken it for granted that if you had dis- 
covered the north-west passage, or done anything else 
worth mentioning, you would have let one know ; and 
why people write if they have nothing to say, I can’t 
think.” 

“At .all events, it is a satisfaction when we arc 
parted from those wlio arc dear to us, to be assured 
that they arc well,” suggested Rose. 

" 01?, nothing ever ails me,” replied Frci*e, quietly 
applying the remark to himself; "there is not a 
doctor in the country who has ever received one 
farthing of my money; and as 1o physic— throw physic j 
to the dogs, always supposing you have any such I 
abomination to dis[)osc of, or any dogs at hand to ' 
tlirow it to : it’s a thing 1 don’t know the taste of, and 
where ignorance is bliss — well, never mind, I’ll write 
to YOU all the same, if you have a weakness that way, 
'whenever 1 can find pens, paper, and a post-office; ; 
only if my letters should liappcn to be rather prosy, 
somewhat in the mueh-ado-ahout-nothing style, small 
blame to me, that’s all.” Thus the expedition was 
agreed upon, and Rose having told Frere some hundred 
things, which he was to say to, and inquire of Lewis, 
sat down to write a fao more " notes and queries,” 
winding up wiili a pathetic appeal to her brother to 
bring his self-imposed exile to a conclusion. 

So the silver-footed hours turned round the ircad- 
iiiill of time, till the dewy morn appeared, which was to 
witness the celebration of the nuptials of Lady Lom- 
bard and the mighty Marmadukc De Grandevillc. Oh, 
the ardour and bustle of tliat devoted household ! As 
for the servants, so late did they sit up, and so early 
did tliey rise, that going to bed at nil bec/imc rather 
a superstitious observance than a beneficial practice. 
Then everybody had to dress, first themselves, and 
then somebody else ; and the amount of while muslin 
concentrated in that happy family, rendered si)jice 
crisp, and gave a look of pastoral siuqilieity to the 
most iuiquitously gorgeous arraiigcmeuts of modern 
upholstery. 

The bride’s dress was wonderful — words are power- 
less to describe it — happy those women who, favoured 
beyond all other daughters of Eve, were permitted to 
behold it. One very young lady, rash in her ignorance, 
ventured to ask how much the Jacc cost a-yard. — The 
French artiste, Mademoiselle Melanie Amandine Ce- 
lesline Scraphine Rclledciifcllcs, piously invoked six 
authorized female saints, besides the deceased M^odame 
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Tournurc, at m hose flounces she had sat lo acquire 
her art, wlio on her lamented removal to Pere la 
Clnaisc she had privately canonized for her own 
especial use and behoof, and thus supported did not 
faint.— The “mistress of the robes” a black eyed, 
brown clieekcd grisette, turned as pale as lier com- 
jdexion allowed of, and sank upon a chair, but being 
unprovided with a smelling-bottle thought it advisable 
npt to proceed to extremities, and the mother of 
the eulprit hurried forward, and with great presence 
of mind led her fi-om the room, — such mysteries arc 
not for the profane. 

Then occurred a trenmndous episode— the dress wms 
disposed in graceful folds over the ample person of its 
fortunate possessor, and fitted seraphically ; only the 
bottom hook and eye, situated in the region round 
about the waist, would by no means permit themselves 
to be united, and a lucid interval, hiatus valde lachrif- 
mabilis, was the fearful consequence. I’hc grisette did 
her very utmost, but her strength was inadequate to 
command the success her zeal deserved, aud with 
flushed checks and tearful eyes she glanced appeal- 
ingly lo ^Mademoiselle Melanie Amandine, &c. &c. 

That ardent foreigner stepped forward to the 
rescue, all the noble self-coulidcnce of her nation 
flushing in her coal-black eyes, and gallantly assumed 
the post of danger, — she w as a small woman, but her 
frame was compact aud wdry, and Tydcus-like, — 

“ Her little body held a mighly mind.*’ 

Setting to work with spirit, she devoted all her 
energies to the task before her, and Lady Lombard 
wiuced palpably, unconsciously echoing Ilamlct’s wxll- 
known aspiration — but that good Lady’s melting 
moods were unfortunately mental, not bodily, and in 
this attempt “ to take Iicr in ” even the French dress- 
maker \vas foiled, the “ too solid ” substance was not 
compressible beyond a certain point, and with a sigh 
which had a marvellous resemblance to the word 
sfter-r-r-e, Mademoiselle Melanie Amandine, &c. &c. 
desisted. 

“ Ah ! quits sout dijficiles ces ayrajfcs ! ” she 
exclaimed, rubbing her little bauds with a theatrical 
gesture. “ I have not to myself force in les jjoiydets, 
vot you call oiiclcs.” 

“ Wrists,” mildly sugg|^sled Mrs. Arundel, who was 
assisting to at tire the bride — “ mine are very strong, 
let me try — aud suiting the action to the word, she 
Curtius-likc endeavoured to close the yawmiiig gulf, 
but in vain. 

I ** Ah non! dest impossible— yon shall only strain 
! your hands too motch, chere Madame UirondeUe^' 
j resumed Mademoiselle — “ permit me to ring zic bell, 
we shall make approach le matlre d'hofd, vot you call 
zie coachman of zie cliambaire, who shall have much 
of force, ei ce sera m fait accompli!' 

“ Stop, Madurmoysel,” exclaimed Lady Lombard, 
agliast, as the energetic Frenchwoman laid lier hand 
upon the bell-rope — “ Slop, if you please, I should 
not like — that is, it is not exactly the custom, to 
admit the male domestics into one's bed-room.” 


For a moment the Frenchwoman ajipearcd utterly 
puzzled as to the reason of the objection, then a light 
broke in upon her, and she began, Ah, je comprends! 
it CCS not etiquette, que je suis bete! how I am 
stupidc 1 mais quHls sont drdles ces petits scandalcs 
Any lain ! Vraiment dest comme la coniHie. A Farts 
nous ne reniarquons pas ces peiits riens ; W en Alls- 
may no, zie schiicider, vat you call tailor. Us font iouics 
les robes, — mais comment faire done f 

“ Why really, madurmoysel, je nur par — I mean, I 
don’t think 1 could bear it, if it was got to,” re- 
monstrated Lady Lombard ; “ don’t you tbink the 
hook *and eye might be moved a little P it’s unfor- 
tunate 1 am so stout — mais je nur — can’t help it.” 

“ Oh, milk pardons, miladi. Your ladyshcep shall 
not be too stout ; aprh la premiere jeunesse Vembou' 
point is a great beauty; but zie hook an ec, dest 
dommugc ; cependant, nous verrons, ve shall see vot 
vill be done.” And so saying, Mademoiselle Melanie, 
&c.’s nimble fingers went to work, and a quarter of 
an inch w^as graciously accorded ; by which means tlic 
impossible beeanm possible, and the crisis W'us safely 
got over. 

As to breakfast (not the wedding breakfast, but ; 
the breakfast before the weddiug, two very different i 
matters), that was a regular or rather an irregular | 
scramble — people ate and drank standing, like horses, ; 
but in a general wxy feelings were stronger than i 
appetites, and, with the cxcc})tion of one middle-aged 
lady, blessed with a powerful intellect and a weak | 
digestion, who having medical authority never to 
allow herself to feel hungry, breakfasted three limes 
that morning with three different divisions of the 
party, little justice was done to the viands. ; 

Rose made herself generally useful, helping all the ! 
neglected ones, aud bringing comforts to the uiicom- I 
ibrtable, until she scarcely left herself time to dress, 
and yet appearing the most charmmg little brides- 
maid of the lot, although her five companions did not 
disgrace their uniform of white muslin and pink 
embellishments (the while symbolizing their maiden 
iuuocciice, and the pink suggesting the cheerfulness 
with which they wxuld be willing to exchange it for | 
tlie lionourable estate of matrimony). 

Tlicn the carriages came to take up, and Mrs. 
Arundel and the fair Susannah, relict of Col. Jirahmin, 
ll.E.l.C.S. had the greatest difficulty in sustaining 
the weak nerves and fluttered spirits of the bride 
elect, who, as she herself expressed it, “ borne down 
by two such agitating sets of recollections,” might 
well be overcome. However, by the assistance of a 
ricli male Lombard relation (whose wealth gilded his 
vulgarity, till Mammon worshippers believed this calf 
a deity) she W'as safely conveyed to the church, where 
De Grandeville awaited her, aocompanied by a splen- 
did old ancestor, wdio might by a very slight stretch 
of imagination have been taken for the identical De 
Grandeville, who liad come over with the Conqueror, 
and been carefully preserved (in port wine) ever since. 
Bracy was there, looking pretematurally solemn, all 
but his eyes, in which, for the time being, the whole 
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I mischief of bis nature appeared concentrated, und 
Prere with him, serving his apprenticeship, as Brucj 
phrased it. 

In solemn procession they approached the altar, 
where the priest awaited them, and, opening his book, 
read to them an account of the true nature of the 
cereinonyAey were about to celebrate, — how it was 
" instituted by God in the time of man’s innocency,” 
and was symbolical of high and holy things, and being 
ordained to assist us in fulfilling the various duties 
for which we are placed in this world, and on the due 
performance of which will greatly depend our weal 
or woe for everlasting, it should not be undertaken 
lightly or unadvisedly ; — then De Grandeville, having 
learned the theory of the matter, proceeded to adord 
a practical commentary on the text by solemnly pro- 
mising to love and honour Lady Lombard till death 
I them should part, while she, in return, pledged ber- 
' self (with less ehance of perjury) to serve, obey, and 
keep him during the term of her natural lil* ; — tlicn 
luj, Marmaduke, took her, Sarah, from the hands of 
the wealthy Lombard relation, and deelared that he 
did so “ for richer, for poorer,” though we much fear, 
if he had foreseen the smallest probability of the 
I realization of this latter proviso, the ceremony would 
have been then and tiierc interrupted, instead of 
proceeding as it did, sweetly and cdifyingly, till it 
wound up with ** any amazement.” And everybody 
I being much pleased and thoroughly satisfied, there 
I was, of course, a great deal of crying, though why 
I they cried, unless it was to see so solemn an institu- 
tion thus wantonly profaned, and to hear people use 
i words of prayer and praise, and worship God with 
I their lips, while in their hearts they were sacrificing 
all the better feelings of their nature before the altar 
of Mammon, wc cannot tell. 

Amongst the rest Mrs. Arundel wept most meri- 
toriously, until catching sight of 13 racy sobbing aloud 
into a very large pocket-handkerchief, her weeping 
became somewhat hysterical, and ended in a sound 
suspiciously like laughter. Then people crowded into 
the vestry, which was about the size of a good four- 
post bedstead, and names were signed, and fees paid, 
fOnd small jokes made, and Iheu tlic wliolc party 
took coach, and returned to the house, where the 
wedding-breakfast awaited them. The humours of 
a wedding-breakfast have been described so often and 
so well, that we shall merely give a very faint outline 
of the leading idiosyncrasies of the affair in question. 

In the first place, people were very hungry. Nature 
having asserted her rights, and promoted Appetite, 

I vice Feeling sold out. Even the lady with the w'eak 
I digestion (which made up by increased velocity for 
want of stamina) adding a very substantial fourth to 
her tliree previous breakfasts. Then, as mouths grew 
disengaged, tongues found room to wag, healths 
were drank, and the speechifying began. First uprose 
the De Grandeville ancestor, who was a tall, thin, not 
to say shadowy old gentleman, with a hooked nose and 
a weak voice, who whispered to the company that “ he 
j rose to — ” here his face twitched violently, and he 
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paused, in evident distress, — •“ he rose to— ” — hero 
a tremendous sneeze accounted for the previous spasm, 
aud the patient, evidently relieved, proceeded, “lie 
rose to — ” once again he paused, struggling furiously 
with the tails of his coat, “he begged to call the 

aticutiou of the company he had — ” still the j 

struggles with the coat-tail continued, “he had a 
toast to propose ;” here, amidst breathless attention, 
he wliisperetl to his nephew in on aside, audible 
throughout the whole room, “Marmaduke, I’ve left 
it in rny great-coat — the left bond-pockct, you know ;” 

“ the toast was this — thank you, Jenkins,” to the 
butler, who brought the missing handkerchief on a 
silver waiter, sticky with the overflowings of Cham- 
pagne “ this was his toast, and he hoped that the 
company would do it justice— Health aud happiness 
to the bride aud bridegroom.” 

And the company did it justice ; so much so, tlmi if 
the hcalt.h and happiness of the newly-married pair 
depended on the amount of champagne tlieir friends 
appeared willing to drink at their expense, sickness 
aud sorrow were evils against which they miglit con- 
sider themselves amply secured. Silence being re- 
stored, the bridegroom rose to return thanks, his 
; inborn greatness manifesting itself in every look and 
gesture, and dignified condescension adding a new 
grace to his sonorous voice and grandiloquent de- 
livery. Having glanced round the table with the air 
of a monarch (in a fairy extravaganza) about to ad- 
dress his parliament, he cleared his noble throat, and 
began : — 

“ J n rising to — ar — return thanks for the honour you 
have done us, in so cordially assenting to the toast pro- 
posed by a man whoso presence might confer a favour 
upon the most aristocratic assembly in the laud, — a 
man wlioin — ar — even at this moment, which 1 have 
no hesitalion — ar — in — ar — ” (hear, hear, and question, 
from Bracy) — “I repeat, no hesitation in — in — no 
hesitation in — ar— declaring to be at once tlie proudest 
and happiest moment of my life, — a man who, even in 
this season of felicity, I yet distinctly — ar— yes, dis- 
tinctly say, I envy ; for he lias the honour to represent 
the elder branch of that ancient and illustrious house 
of which I am a comparatively insignificant ” (a groan 
of indignant denial from Bracy, which procured him 
a gracious smile from the speaker) “yes, I — ar — 
repeat it, a comparatively insignificant, but I hope, 
not an entirely unworthy descendant,” here Bracy, 
after a slight struggle with Frere, who sought to 
prevent him, rose, and, speaking apparently under 
feelings of the greatest excitement, said, — “ He was 
sorry to interrupt the flow of eloquence which was so 
much delighting the company, but he was certain 
every one would agree with him in saying, that Mr. 
de Grandcvillc’s last observation, however creditable it 
might be to him, as evincing liis unparalleled and super- 
christian (if he might be allowed the term) humility, 
could not be allowed to pass unchallenged. He put 
it to them collectively, as intellectual beings ; he put 
it to them individually, as gallant men and lovely 
women (immense sensation) — ^if his noble friend, the 
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illustrious rann to whose words of fire they had just 
been listcuing, were allowed to set himself forth to 
the Avorld as ' comparatively insignificant * and * not 
entirely unworthy/ — he asked them if such terms as 
these were allowed to be applied to such a character 
as that, where was society to seek its true * monarchs 
of mind?’ where should it look for those heaven- 
gifted soul-heroes — those giants of thought, those 
” Noblers** and “that Noblest,” to quote the glow- 
ing words of one of the leading writers of the age, 
by whom its evils were to be remedied, its abuses 
reformed, and its whole nature purified and regene- 
rated ? — he put it to them to declare whether 
Mr. De Grandeville must not be entreated to recall 
his words P” 

Deafening applause follou'cd Brucy’s harangue, and 
the amendment was carried nem. con. Thus fooled to 
the top of his bent, Dc Grandeville resumed his 
speech, and after making a very absurd display of 
<;gotistic nonsense, family pride, and personal preten- 
sion, gave the health of the company generally, and 
of his ancient ancestor, and the vulgar Lombard 
relation in particular. Then more healths were drunk, 
and more speeches made, and a great amount of! 
stupidity elicited, interspersed with some drollery, 
wdien Bracy was called upon to return thanks for the 
bndesmaids, which he did in an affected falsetto, 
sniiling, blushing, coquetting, and screwing up 
imagiirary ringlets, much after the fashion of the 
inimitable John Parry, when it pleases him to enact 
one of the young ladies of England in the nine- 
teenth century. Then the female portion of the com- 
pany retired to relieve their feelings by a little amateur 
crying and kissing, champagne and susceptibility 
being mysteriously united in the tender bosoms of the 
softer sex ; then tiic miraculous robe w'as taken off, 
and the bride rcat tired for travelling; then tlie gentle- 
men came up stairs, all more or less “ peculiar ” from 
drinking wine at that unaccustomed hour in the 
morning, and some little business w'as transacted; one 
spirited bridesmaid, who had had a shy young man 
nibbling for some time, actually harpooning her fish, 
and landing him skilfully beyond all chance of 
floundering out of an engagement, by referring him 
on the spot to mamma. Mrs. Arundel, who by this 
time had learned to entertain a most lady-like and 
unchristian hatred againsl^ the fair Susannah, malici- 
ously laid herself out to captivate the limp and un- 
stable affections of Mr. Daccrcll Dace, and succeeded 
so well, that she actually began to deliberate whether 
opulence and triumph over her rival, might not render 
Dace endurable as a permanency. Then the t ravelling 
carriage with Newman’s four greys drew up to the 
door, and the stereotyped adieus were spoken, the 
stereotyped smiles smiled, and tears shed, and all the 
necessary nonsense rehearsed, with most painstaking 
diligence, the only original feature in the whole affair 
being Frere’s remark to Bracy, as the happy pair 
drove off 

“ You were about riglit, old fellow, when you com- 
pared marrying to hanging. I tell you what it is — 


sooner than undergo all this parade of folly, absurdity, 
and bad taste. I’ll be spliced at the pier-head at 
Dover, and set sail for Calais as soon as the ring is on 
the bride’a finger; better be sea-sick, than sick at 
heart with such rubbish as we’ve been witness to.” 

CHAPTER LVllI. ^ 

DEPICTS THE HEBO IN AN VNAHIABLE UGIIT. 

Lord Bellefild safely accomplished his journey to 
Venice, reaching that city of palaces without let or 
hindrance. Despite his imperturbable assurance, a close 
observer might have discovered from external signs that 
his lordship was ill at ease, and in no particular was 
it more apparent than in the marked change in Ids 
manner towards General Grant and his daughter. 
The cold nonchalance with which he formerly tolerated 
the General’s stateliness, and the easy, almost imper- 
tinent confidence with which he had been accustomed 
to prosecute his suit to Annie, had given place to an 
affectation of studiously courteous deference when he 
addressed the father, and to respectful yet tender 
devotion in his intercourse with the daughter, which 
proved that to secure the good opinion of the former, 
and, if possible, the affection of the latter, had now 
become a matter of importance to him. With 
General Grant he was in great measure successful, 
that gallant officer believing, in his simplicity, that 
his intended son-in-law had at length finished sowing 
his wild oats ; a species of seed, which being univer- 
sally acknowledged to contain, besides every small 
vice extant, the germs of the seven deadly sins, has 
this remarkable peculiarity, that being once sow’n, it 
is popularly supposed to bring forth a plentiful crop of 
all the domestic virtues. Deluded by this fallacy, the 
General fondly trusted that tlie coming event of 
matrimony had cast its shadow before, and extin- 
guished all the wild-fire which had hitherto flung its 
baleful glare over his Lordship’s comet-like course ; 
or, to drop metaphor, and condescend to that much 
better thing, plain English, the gallant officer taught 
himself to believe, that Lord Bcllcfield had at length 
seen the error of his ways and intended to marry and 
live virtuously ever after. With the lady, however, 
his lordship did not succeed so easily ; and, skilful 
tactician as he not uiijustly considered himself, never 
had he felt more completely bewildered or more 
thoroughly perplexed how to act. Annie’s whole 
nature appeared to him so completely altered, that he 
could hardly recognise her as the same person. 
Instead of the simple, amiable, child-like character, 
which he had despised but fancied would do very 
well for a wife, he now found a proud capricious 
beauty, w'hosc mood seemed to vary between cold in- 
difference and a teasing sarcastic humour, which he 
could neither fathom nor control. If he tried to 
interest or amuse her, she listened with a careless, 
distrait maimer, which proved his efforts to be com- 
pletely unavailing; if he attempted the tender or 
sentimental, she laughed at him, turning all he said 
into ridicule, by two or three words of quiet but 
bitter irony. She appeared tacitly to acquiesce in 
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their engagementi but any attempt to fix a time for 
its fulfilment, served only to estrange her still more. 
Does the reader think this change unnatural P may he 
never witness the alteration which a grief such as 
Annie’s makes, even in the gentlest natures,— may he 
never experience the bitterness of that nascent despair, 
wliich ^urs the sweetest temper, and forces cold 
looks and cutting words from eyes accustomed to 
beam with tenderness, and lips from which accents of 
affection alone were wont to flow ! 

One morning, rather more than n week after Lord 
Bellefield’s arrival, an expedition was proposed to 
1 visit one of the architectural lions of tlie picturesque 
old city, and os the General seemed inclined to accede 
to the scheme, and Annie made no objection, it was 
agreed that they should go. 

“ I make one proviso,” observed Charles Leicester, 
" and that is, that you come home in good time. I 
don’t want to frighten yon, in fact there is nothing to 
be frightened about, only I know that there has been, 
for some time past, a spirit of disaffection abroad 
among the workmen at the Arsenal, and if tlicy should 
attempt to make a demonstration by congregating in 
the squares and few open spaces in this amphibious 
city, it might be disagreeable for you.” 

“ But is such an event at all probable ?” inquired 
Laura. 

“ Why, yes,” was the reply ; “ I had a note this 
morning from Arundel catching a reproachful 
look from his wife, Charley stopped in momentary 
embarrassment, then continued, — “a — that is, from 
a friend of mine, telling me such a thing was possible 
— however. I’ll go with you myself, and keep you in 
proper order.” 

As Charley in his forgetfulness blundered out the 
name of Arundel, Laura did not dare to look at 
Annie ; when, however, she ventured a moment after- 
wards to steal a glance towards her, her features wore 
the cold listless look which had now, alas ! become 
liabituai to them, and exhibited no sign of emotion 
by which her friend could decide whether she had 
remarked tlie name, or whether it liad passed without 
striking her car. Almost immediately afterwards she 
I rose, and saying, she supposed she had better get 
ready, quitted the room. Lord Belleficld had not 
been present at this little scene. AVith faltering 
steps Annie sought her own apartment, closed and 
locked the door ; then, instead of preparing to dress, 
flung herself into an easy chair, and pressing her 
hands upon her throbbing temples, tried to collect 
her thoughts. She had heard the name only too 
clearly, and combining it with Walter’s tale of the 
ghost, had guessed the truth. He was then in Venice, 
and not only that, but he had evidently established 
some communication with the Leiccsters, and must 
therefore be aware of tlie presence of her father and 
herself; nay, by what she had gathered from Charles’s 
speech, he must be actually engaged in watching over 
their safety, and as the idea struck her, a sofc bright 
light came into her eyes, and a faint blush restored the 
roses to her cheeks, so that any one who liad seen her 


five minutes before, would scarcely have recognised 
her for the same person. “ But with what purpose 
could he be there ? why, if the Leiccsters knew it, 
had they so studiously concealed it from her P — from 
her P* and, as she repeated the words, the recollection 
of Walter’s speech, “He went away because he loved 
you, and you did not love him,” flashed across her. 
“ AVhat if it were true P if he really had loved her, 
and had left them because his feelings were becoming 
too strong for his control?” and then a thousand 
remembered circumstances (trifles in themselves, but 
confirmatory of that which she now almost believed 
to be the truth) occurred to her. But if this were 
indeed the case, — if, instead of resigning his situation 
because, as her fears had urged, he had guessed at 
the nature of her sentiments towards him, he liad 
loved her, and his honourable feelings had driven him 
into a self-imposed exile, — what must he not have 
suffered ! and oh ! knowing as much as he did of her 
feelings towards Lord Bellefield, what must he not 
have tlioughl of her, when he learned that in less than 
four-and-tweniy hours after bis departure, she had 
renewed her engagement to a man he was aware she 
both disliked and misirusicd ! above all, what a false 
view it must have given him of her feelings towards 
himself! Oh, how she hoped, how she prayed this 
blow might have been spared him 1 Then the present, 
what did it mean? the future, how would it turnout? 
On one point she was determined, only let her as- 
certain beyond a doubt that Lewis loved her, and she 
would die rather than marry Liird Bellefield. Tlie 
evils that bcliill us in this world arc not without even 
their temporal benefit. Two years of hopeless 
sorrow had given a species of desperate courage to a 
mind naturally prone to a want of sclf-dcpcudencc. 
A/n/ihiny was preferable to the anguisli she had gone 
through ; and Annie Grant’s decision now, was very 
different to llic ‘lady’s yea* or nay she would have 
uttered ere the storm of passion had swept over her 
maiden spirit. 

The effect produced on Annie by the new light 
which had broken in upon her, did not immediately 
pass away, and although her remarks were clilcfly 
addressed to her cousin Charles, Lord Bellefield was 
equally surjiriscd and puzzled by the cliangc in Jier 
manner. In order to reach the building they were 
about to visit, they were forced to disembark from 
tlieir gondola, and after proceeding along a species of 
cloister, to cross one of the foot bridges wliicli so 
constantly, in Venice, intersect the canals. Under 
the shade of an arch of this cloister, stood the tail 
figure of a man ; as the party approached lie drew 
back further into the shadow, and, himself unseen, 
observed them attentively as they passed. The ex- 
citement of the morning liad left its traces in the 
flushed cheek and sparkling eye of Annie Grant. At 
the moment she quitted the boat, Charley Leicester 
had made her laugh by some quaint remark oi\ the 
personal appearance of a fat little individual who was 
one of tlie gondoliers, but whose figure by no means 
coincided with the romantic associations his avocation 
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recalled. As, leaning on Lord Bellcfield’s arm, slie 
passed the arch behind which the stranger was con- 
cealed, her companion addressed to her some obser- 
vation, which necessitated a reply. Turning to him 
with the smile Leicester’s observation had provoked 
still upon her lips, the light fell strongly on her 
features, revealing them fully to the eager gaze of (for 
wo intend no mystification as to his identity,) Lewis 
Arundel. He looked after them with straining eye- 
balls, till a comer of the building hid them from his 
view. Then dark lines spread across his forehead, 
the proud nostril arched, the stern mouth set, the 
flashing eye grew cold and stony, and a spirit of evil 
seemed to lake possession of him. 

“ So,” he muttered, ” it has come to this ; with 
my own eyes have I beheld her perfidy. It is well 
that it should be so, the cure will be tlic more com- 
plete, and yet ” — he pressed his hand to his throbbing 
brow — ” yet how beautiful she is ! She is changed ; 
her face has acquired expression, soul, power, all it 
wanted to render it perfect, and — to madden me.” 

He paused, then appearing to have collected 
strength, continued more calmly, “ Yes, I have seen 
it; she clung to his arm, she smiled on him, she 
loves and will marry him. It is over; for me there 
must be no past ; 1 must sw'ccp it from my memory. 
Happiness I can never know ; as far as the affections 
are concerned, the game of life is played. Well, be it 
so, my art still is left me, and the dark, the unknown 
future.” 

Again he paused. Ere the arrival of the parly, the 
sight of wliicli had so deeply niicctcd him, he had 
been sketching an antique gable opposite. He re- 
sumed iiis work, and by a few hasty but graphic 
strokes, transferred to his sketch-book the object , 
which had attracted him to tlic spot. Replacing his | 
drawing materials, he continued, "’Tis strange how 
the sight of that man affected me! 1 fancied 1 had 
taught myself the evil and folly of nourishing senti- 
ments of halrod against him, and yet the moment 1 
beheld him, all the old feelings rushed back upon me 
with redoubled vigour. 1 must avoid his presence, or 
my wise resolutions will go for nothing.” lie sighed 
deeply. “ This, then, is all the fruit of two years of 
mental discipline, to find, at the end of the time, that 
I love her as deeply, and hate him ns bitterly as I 
did at the beginning. 0^^ it is humiliating thus to 
be the slave of passion !” 

Communing with himself after this fashion, Lewis 
quitted tlie spot, and proceeded in the direction of 
his own lodgings. On reaching the square of St. 
Mark, he was surprised to find it partially occupied 
by an excited crowd, apparently composed of the very 
lowest of the people, its numbers being constantly 
swelled by fresh parties pouring in from various parts 
of the city. It instantly occurred to Lewis, that in 
order to reach the Palazzo Qrassini, Leicester and 
his companions would be forced to cross tlic square, 
and consequently obliged to make their way through 
the crowd ; and a feeling which he did not attempt to 
analyze, but which, in truth, was anxiety for Annie’s 


safety, determined him to remain there till be had 
seen them return. Accordingly, turning up his coat 
collar, and slouching his hat o'vcr his eyes in order to 
conceal hifs features, he mingled with the crowd. In 
the meantime the Grant party, ignorant of the diffi- 
culties that awaited them, were quietly examining 
statues and criticising pictures. 

** Laura, you look tired, and Annie seems as if she 
were becoming somewhat * used-up,* ” observed 
Leicester, glancing from his wife towards his cousin ; 
“no wonder either, for we’ve been on our feet for 
more than two hours, and as for my share in the 
matter, I tell you plainly, if you keep me here much 
longer, you’ll have to carry me home on your back, 
Mrs. Leicester, for walk 1 won’t.” / 

Thus urged the ladies confessed their fatigue, and 
their willingness to return; but there was still another 
gallery of paintings unseen, which the General evi- 
dently wished to visit. He had commissioned an artist 
to copy two or three of them, and he required Lord 
Bellcfield’s opinion ns to the propriety of his choice. 
This occasioned a difficulty, which Laura met by 
proposing the following scheme, viz. that she, Annie, 
and Charley should leave the General and Lord 
Bcllcfield to their own devices, and taking a gondola, 
row to a point at which they would be within 
two minutes’ walk of St. Mark’s. Lord Bellcficld 
made some slight remonstrance, and it was clear he 
disapproved of the scheme, but the General was 
IKjrempiory, so he had no resource but to submit 
with the best grace he was able. 

“Eamous things gondolas arc, to be sure,” observed 
Charley, as, placing a cushion beneath his head, he 
stretched himself at full length under the awning; 
“they aflbrd almost the only instance that Jins conic 
under my notice, in which the intensely romant ic, and 
the very decidedly comfortable, go hand in hand — they 
cut out cabs, and beat ’buses into iiis ; now, wc only 
want a little melody to make the thing perfect — Laura, 
sing us a song ! ” 

“ Sing you asleep, you mean, you incorrigible ” 

“ There, that will do ; don’t become vituperative, you 
termagant,” interrupted her husband. “Annie, dear, 
gentle cousin Annie, warble forth something romantic 

with your angel-voice, do, and I’ll say you’re ” 

"What?” inquired Annie. 

“A regular stunner !” was the reply. 

“ And it the epithet be at all appropriate it clearly 
proves me unqualified for the office,” returned Annie, 
smiling, “ so you really must hold roe excused.” 

“ Then the long and short of the matter is that the 
duty devolves upon me,” rejoined Charley, and, ' 
slowly raising himself into a half sitting, half kneeling i 
attitude, he placed himself at his wife’s feet, after the i 
fashion of those very interesting cavaliers who do the i 
romantic on the covers of sentimental semgs ; then hav- 
ing played an inaudible prelude upon a supposititious 
guitar, he placed one hand upon his heart, and extending 
the other in a theatrical fdtitude towards the boatman, 
began : — 

“ Gondolier, row— 0 !’* 
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when, having cxicniporarily parodied life first verse of 
that popular melody, he was beginniug the second 
with : — 

** Ain’t this here go — ” 

Glorious oh — o ” 

when the prow of the gondola struck against the steps 
where they were to land, w^ith so sharp a jerk as to 
pitch the singer on his hands and knees, and effectually 
check his vocalizing. After discharging the boatman, 
they proceeded a short distance along the bank of the 
canal, and then turned down a narrow lane, or alley, 
leading to the square of St. Mark. In this Leicester 
was annoyed to perceive knots of disreputable-looking 
men, talking rapidly, or hurrying along with eager 
gestui’cs, towards the square; finding, as they advanced, 
tljat tlie crow'd became thicker, Leicester paused, ir- 
resolute whether or not to proceed. 

" Surely wc liad better turn back,” ui*gcd Laura; 
'' I should not be afraid if wc were alone, for I know 

you could take care of me, but and she glanced 

i towards Annie, who, although she said nolhing, had 
I turned very pale, and clung wiili convulsive energy to 
I her cousin’s arm. Charles looked back, and to iiis 
I litter di.sinay pcrccuvcd that the crowd behind haxl 
been incHiased by a fresh accession of numbers, and 
I that their retreat was effectually cut off. 

There is iiotliiug remaining for us but to keep on,” 

' he said; ‘Uhe stream of people apyK’-ars, fortunaicly, 
to be going our ivay, and all wc can do is to go with 
: it : 1 dare say tliey are too much engrossed by Iheir 
own affairs to trouble their heads about us. What- 
ever occurs, don’t let go my arm, either of you ;-~it 
is rather disagreeable, certainly, but there is nothing 
to be really afraid of, and we sliali reach home in five 
minutes.” 

Hoping tlicsc assertions, in regard to llic truth of 
whicli luj was himself sorncwdiat sc<‘p(ical, might 
snflioe to reassure liis companions, Leicester con- 
tinued his course, occasionally annoyed by the 
j)ressurc of tlie crowd, but not otherwise molested 
till tlioy reached the square of Saint Mark. Here 
the sight that awaited them was by no means en- 
couraging; the whole space w^as tilled wdih a dense 
crowd of the lowest rabble of Venice ; who, many of 
I them the worse for liquor, appeared in a state of 
I considerable excitement, and filled the air wdth 
mingled shouts, cries, and curses. To pass safely 
through such an assembly, with Ins attention divided 
between his tw'o charges, appeared next to impossible, 
and thoroughly perplexed, Charles Leicester paused, 
unable to decide whether it were belt er to advance or 
attempt to retrace their steps. As ho thus pondered, 
a rush of people forced them forward, and tliey found 
themselves completely hemmed in by the crowd, while 
from the pressure of those around them, Laura and 
Annie experienced the greatest difficulty in retaining 
their grasp of Charley’s arm. Still no personal 
i incivility was offered them, and Leicester began to 
hope tliey might gradually make tlieir way across the 
square without actual danger, when a cry from Annie 
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convinced him of his error. The cause of her alarm 
was as follows ; — 

One of that industrious fraternity, ^some members 
of which arc to be met with in every large city,) 
whose principles in regard to the riglits of property 
are rcprehensibly lax, attracted by the sparkling of a 
valuable brooch in Annie’s shawl, conceived the op- 
portunity too good to be lost ; accordingly, pressing 
close to her. he made a snatch at the ornament, seizing 
it so rudely as to tear (>[)cu the shawl, and partially 
drag it from her shoulders. As, alarmed by her cry, 
Charles turned to discover its cause, a tall figure 
sprang forward, and wTcsicd his spoil from the robber, 
flinging him off at the same time with such force that 
he staggered and fell ; then addressing Leicester, the 
stranger said in a deep stern voice, each accent of 
which thrilled through Annie’s very soul : — 

“Make for tlic church steps, — think only of pro- 
tecting Mrs. Leicester. — I will be answerable for tliis 
lady’s safety.” 

Then Annie was conscious that her shawl w'as 
replaced and carefully wrapjicd round her, and she 
felt herself half-led, half-carried forward by one before 
whose resistless strength all obstacles seemed, as it 
were, to molt away. How tliey jiassed tbrough that 
yelling, maddened crowd, she never knew, but ore she 
had well recovered from her first alarm at the rnfllaii’s 
attack, slic found herself placed on the steps of St. 
Mark’s Church, lici* back leaning against a column, 
and the tall dark figure of her preserver standing statue- 
like beside lier, in such a position as to screen her 
from tlie pressure of tlic crowd. Involuntarily slic 
glanced up at his features ; hidden by tlic coat collar 
and slouched hat, the only portion of his face tliat 
remained visible -was the tip of a black moustache,, 
the proud arched nostril, and the cold stony gaze of 
tw'o fierce black eyes, fixed upon her as though they 
w^ould jiicrcc her very soul. It was a look to 
haunt lier to her dying day, and worse than all, de 
understood it! ]n a moment, the truth flnslied upon 
her. Ho had loved lier ! he knew she was about 1 o 
marry his biiicrest enemy, and now he hated her : — 
poor Annie, if mental agony could kill, that inslant 
she had died. TiCwis, thou art bitterly avenged ! 

“What is the next moveP” inquired Leicester, 
coming up with his arm round his wife’s waist, and 
liis hat crushed into the shape of a biffin. 

“ Wait here for a fewr minutes,” returned Lewis, 

“ the crowd is already dispersing in tlie direction of 
the Arsenal.” 

“ The Arsenal, wdiatdo they want there:” inqiincd 
Leicester. j 

“ To waylay Marinovitcli, as he leaves the jilacc, j 
and murder him,” returned Lewis in a stern whisper, 

“ but he has been warned of their design, and will of 
course take mea.su res to ensure his safety.” 

“ Pleasant all this !” muttered Leicester, taking off 
his injured hat and endeavouring in some degree to 
restore its original sliapc ; “ here’s a case of wanton 
destruction, glad it is not my head all the same,— now, 
the coast seems pretty clear, suppose we move on. ’ 
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Coldly and silently Lewis resumed his oiBcc of 
guardian ; the space intervening between St. Mark*s 
Church and the Palazzo Grassini was passed in safety, 
and they stood within the court-yard of Leicester’s 
dwelling. Charley laid his hand on Lewis’s shoulder, 

" You will come in P ” he said, “ you are hot and 
tired, and require refreshment — a glass of wine?” 

Lewis shook his head. 

“ It is impossible,’’ he replied coldly ; then adding, 
“ I am happy to have been of use to — to Mrs. 
Leicester and yourself,” he raised his hat slightly to 
Annie and turned to depart : reoollectiiig however that 
he still held in his hand the brooch wliieh he had 
rescued from the ruffian’s clutches, he paused with the 
intention of giving it to Laura ; but Laura had caught 
sight of " Tarley’s ” curly head peeping out at her, 
and actuated by a sudden impulse of maternal aifection, 
or for some other reason which we shall not attempt 
to fathom, she had tripped off in the direction of her 
self-willed offspring. Leicester was slowly following 
her, all his faculties apparently engrossed by a second 
attempt to reform his outraged liat. Lewis and Annie 
were left therefore virtually alone. Advancing towards 
her with an expression of countenance so cold and im- 
movable that every feature might have been carved in 
marble, Lewis began, — 

“ 1 beg pardou, I had forgotten to return your 
brooch.” 

It was the first time that moniiug he had personally 
addressed her, and his doing so appeared to break the 
spell which had kept her silent ; she took the brooch 
from him, murmuring some indistinct words of thanks, 
then gaining courage as she proceeded, she glanced at 
him appealingly, saying, — 

” ^^tiuiigc as this meeting is, I am sure I cannot be 
mistaken, — ^Mr. Arundel, have you quite forgotten 
me ? ” 

As she uttered these words a kind of spasm passed 
across Lewis’s face, and for a moment he appeared 
afraid to tnisi liiraself to speak ; recovering, liowever, 
he replied in the same cold measured tone which he 
had used throughout tlie adventure : 

“ No, Miss Grant, I (and he laid an emphasis on the 
pronoun so light, that a casual observer would not 
have detected it, and yet which shot a pang through 
Annie’s hcai't, that caused licr colour to come and 
go and her limbs to tremble,) do not forget so 
quickly.” % 

Unable to meet his glance, wbicli she felt was 
fixed upon her, and scarcely conscious, in her agita- 
tion, of what jshc was saying, Annie faltered out, — 

” You will give my father an opportunity of thank- 
ing you, I hope ; he will, I cannot doubt, that is, we 
fihall all be glad to renew our intimacy with so old a 
friend.” 

Lewis paused ere he could trust himself to reply. 
Her evident emotion, the earnestness of licr manner, 
half timid, half imploring, tended to soothe his 
wounded spirit and disarm his wrath ; but the vision 
of the morning, in which he had seen her clinging 
to Lord Bclleficld’s arm and smiling upon him, was 


too fresh in \M recollection, and the demon of pride 
and jealousy still iijptained full dominion over him. 

“ You must pardon me,” he said, ” I m\[ reserve 
my visit to General Grant, till I can congratulate him 
on his daaglitcr’s wedding.” Then raising his hat cere- 
moniously, he bowed to her, and was gone I 
(To be eontinued.) 

I 

♦— 

SCENE ON THE COAST OE MALABAR. 

On looking at this beautiful picture wc realize all the 
vaunted luxuriance of Indian vegetation, which throu s 
into the shade tliat of the colder north. Tlic little 
shrine upon the sea-shore, overhung by lofty trailing 
foliage — the graceful forms of the dusky daughters of 
India — and the white birds flitting across the gorgeous 
gloom of Die verdure, compose a scene over which 
the eye wanders with something of that intoxication 
pi-oduced by tlie climate and scenery from wliich the 
subject is borrowed. 

COMBINATIONS AND STRIKES. 

Previous to flic year ]vS24, llic mere act on the 
part of workmen of combining to raise their wages 
was a ]>uiiisliablc offence, and had repeatedly been 
made the subject of trial and punishment bolli in 
England and Scollaiul. A very strong feeling, how- 
ever, began to pervade llic minds of ilic comimniily, • 
that the attempt to enforce tlic provisions of the j 
Combination Act did inGnilcly more harm than good, | 
and that all siicli attempts, whether politic or not, were 
abortive, for experience bad proved that it was beyond 
the power of legislation to prevent tlic open or covert 
i union of workmen. Tlie subject was brought before 
parliament in lS2o, and in the following year Mr. 
Hume brought in a bill which swept at once about 
thirty statutes from the statute book, and legalized 
ample combination on the part both of masters and 
workmen, subject only to certain restraints in the 
event of violence or intimidation being proved again.st 
the members of the combination, or persons employed 
by them. On the repeal of tlic combination acts, the 
operatives, as yet untaught by experience, rejoiced in 
the belief that the principal cause of low wages was 
at length removed, and that they were now able to 
secure to themselves what they conceived to be an 
adequate remuneration for tlicir labour, aud a justi- 
fiable control over the proceedings of their employers. 
Accordingly Trades Unions were extensively formed 
throughout all the manufacturing districts in the 
country, and attempts were made to organize a 
National Association, for the pi'otection of labour, 
composed of an aggregation of trades unions, and 
having for its sole object the prevention of a reduc- 
tion of wages. As might have been expected, tliese 
associations wholly failed to realize the expectations 
of their founders, and the numerous strikes to which 
they gave rise exercised the most disastrous influence 
on the welfare of the working classes. The ruinous 
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consequences of these strikes, especially in Man- 
chester, Bradford, ]’restou, and Glasgow, broke up 
not a few of the trades unions, and for a time deterred 
tlieir members from a repetition of such unavailing 
attempts to improve tlieir condition. But a new ge- 
neration has arisen, wlio have had no experience of 
these evils. The lessons which the past liistory* of 
combinations teaches, appear to be in a great measure 
forgotten. Brisk trade, good wages, and cheap bread 
have obliterated the recollection of the sufferings 
produced by former unavailing struggles to prevent 
the payment of labour from finding its natural level. 
Strikes and rumours of strikes once more furnish the 
themes of discussion among our operatives. The 
engine-drivers and dremcii on the North Western 
Bail way have on two occasions threatened a simul- 
taneous abandonment of their work. The colliers 
and miners have in various places struck for higher 
wages, and the newspapers arc filled with accounts of 
strikes among the sailors, and of the riots caused by 
their violent attempts to hinder others from occupying 
the situations which they have abandoned. Tn these cir- 
cumstances it cannot be an unprofitable or un- 
reasonable inquiry, — How far combinations and strikes 
arc fitted to gain the ends which their promoters have 
in view, and what are the effects which tlicy must 
produce on the ultimate welfare of the working 
classes themselves ? 

Combinations among workmen arc formed merely 
for the purpose of raising or keeping up tlio price of 
labour. Arc they fitted, tlicii, to gain this object f 
Economical science and experience alike answer in 
the negative. The rate of wages depends on the 
proportion between eapital and population, or in other 
words, on tlic extent of ilic fund for the maiulenaiice 
of labour, compared with the number of labourers to 
be maintained. So long as the number of workmen 
goes liand in Jiand with the fund for their support, 
the condition of the working classes remains un- 
changed. If population should increase, wliile the 
capital which supports it is stationary, the workmen 
begin to experience more and more difficulty iu getting 
employment, and when they do get work, arc obliged 
I to accept of a less rcmuiicratiou for their services. If, 
•I on the contrary, circulating capilal still rcrnaiuijig tlic 
same, the number of labourers were to diminisli, or if 
capital sliould increase, while the number of labourers 
remained the same, it is clear the effect will be reversed 
— employment will become more abundant, and wages 
will rise. The principle which regulates the remune- 
ration of labour is thus graphically stated by one of 
the speakers in the popular talc called “ The Man- 
chester Strike.” 

“ * When Adam was some hundred years old, he said 
to Eve, “ Stay you here and spin with the women, 
while I go yonder and set my men to delve. Come, 
my good fellows, work hard and you shaU have your 
shares.” “ And pray, sir,” said the men, ” what arc wc 
to" live upon while our fruit and vegetables are 
growing?” "Why,” says Adam, “instead o£ my 
sharing the fruit with you wlieu it is grown, suppose you 
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take your portion in advance. It may be a convenience 
to you, and it is all the same thing to me.” So the 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much 
digging nnd other work there would be, and then 
named their demand, not a silver money with King 
George’s head upon it, but food, clothing, and tools.’ 

“ ‘ Then at harvest,* observed Gibson, * the whole 
produce belonged to Adam.* '' 

“‘Of course the commodity was made up, like all 
commodities, of capital and labour. Adam’s capital 
and the men’s labour.* * * Well, Adam and bis men 
expected to get as much by tlieir crop as would pay 
for their subsistence and their toil, and this much the 
men asked, and Adam was willing to give, and a fair 
surplus remained over for himself. So they made 
their bargain, and he bought their share of the com- 
modity, and had to himself all the flax and other 
things that his produce exchanged for in the market. 
And so that season passed off, and all were contented.* 
“'‘And what happened next season, sir?* 

“‘Next season twice the number of men came to 
ask work in the same plot of ground. Adam told 
them that lie had very little more wages to pay away 
than he had the year before; so that if they nil 
wanted to work under him they must be content with 
little more than half what each had formerly earned. 
Tliey agreed, and submitted to be rather pinched ; 
but they hoped it would be only for a time, as it was 
a very line harvest indeed, so much labour liaving 
bccMi spent upon it, and there being a fine profit into 
Adam’s pocket. But four times tlic number of 
l.'ibourers appeared next yenr ; so that, notwithstanding 
I lie increase of capital, each had not so mucii as one- 
third tlic original wages; and the men grew very 
cross, and their wives very melancholy. But how 
could Adam lielp it ?* 

“ * Why did not the men carry tlieir labour elsc- 
wlierc ?’ asked Black, contemptuously. 

“ ‘ Why do you go on spinning for Mortimer and 
Howe when Elliot pays higher wages ?’ 

“ 'Because nobody is taking on new hands ; I can’t 
get work.’ 

“ ‘ Well, nobody was taking on new hands in Adam’s 
neighbourliood ; all the capilal was already employed.’ ” 
The price of labour is governed by the same law 
which regulates the price of all other commodities, — 
the proportion which the supply bears to the demand. 
There is a certain quantity of work to be done, ami a 
certain number of liands to do it ; if there be much | 
work and comparatively few hands, wages will rise ; if i 
little work and an excess of liands, wages will fall. 

It is self'Ovidcut that combinations and strikes cannot 
alter this law. They can neither increase capital, nor 
diminish population; and, therefore, it is utterly im- 
possible, in the very nature of things, that they ever 
can procure a permanent rise of wages. Not only 
so, as their tendency is to diminish rather than to I 
increase ibc wealth or capital of the country, their 1 
effect mnst be to leave less — ^not niorc— for the main- 1\ 
i tennnee of labour than previously existed. 'WbcTi a \\ 
strike takes place, the capital of the master is for the \\ 
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time locked up. All Jiis macliinerj and the raw 
material of his goods, on which he has expended large 
sums of money, cease to bring him any return. His 
rent and taxes are still to pay, to say nothing of the 
injury which the delicate moving parts of metallic 
niechauisms sustain by inaction in our humid climate. 
There are some manufactories in which the interest 
on sunk capital amounts to from 5,000/. to 10,000/. 
per annum. If we add to this interest that of the 
profit fairly resulting to the masters from the em- 
ployment of their capital, the loss to the w'orkmen of 
their wages, and the injury inflicted on trade by the 
customers* resorting to other markets and never re- 
turning, we may form some estimate of the vast 
extent to which the wealth of the country is injured 
by strikes among operatives. These strikes cannot 
lessen the number of workmen, but they lesson the 
amount of capital to be divided among them, and, 
consequently, must diminish the share wliich falls to 
each. It lias, accordingly, been found that at the 
close of a protracted strike tlic turn-out workmen have 
been obliged to accept of a lower rate of wages than 
they were offered at the commencement of the strike. 

Experience has shown that strikes arc rarely suc- 
cessful, but even if they were so, they would defeat 
their ow'u ends. The first effect of an increase of 
wages by such means would of course be a rise in the 
price of tlie article which the w’orkmen were engaged 
in manufacturing. Now it is well known, that a very 
slight increase m the price of an article causes a 
decided decrease in its consumption. Our manu- 
facturers arc now maiataiiiiug a keen competition with 
those of other countries, and it requires incessant 
diligence and the most cordial oo-opcration of em- 
ployers and employed to enable them to maintain their 
ground against the increasing skill and activity of 
foreign competitors. A slight increase in the price of 
their goods would enable tlic manufacturers of other 
countries to meet tliem in markets of which they have 
now the exclusive possession, and would drive them 
altogether from markets of which they have at present 
a share. As a mutter of course, the demand for our 
manufactures in the foreign market would diminish, 
and the warcrooms of our manufacturers would be 
glutted with goods for which no outlet could be found. 
If, therefore, the operatives could succeed in raising 
their wages by means of combinations, they would 
themselves be among the urst to feel tlic disastrous 
effects in the stagnation of trade and the consequent 
diminution of wages. 

Some of the Trades Unions appear to have dis- 
covered that the rate of wages dcficnds on the pro- 
portion which the number of labourers bears to the 
fund for their support ; but instead of leading them 
to see the futility of combinations for keeping up the 
price of labour, this lias only induced them to proceed 
further in tlie wrong path, and to add injustice to im- 
policy. In not a few of these Unions it is a rule that 
no master shall bo permitted to take more than a 
certain number of apprentices. In some trades in 
Dublin no master, whatever may be the extent of bis 


trade, is permitted to take more than four apprentices. 
Ill the articles of the Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners in Glasgow, there is the following regula- 
tion : — ‘'This Association binds and obliges every one 
of its members to refrain from instructing any indi- 
viduals in t he art of spinning except such as are 
sons or brothers of a spinner who may have been or 
is at present a member of ibis Association.*’ 

Kcspecting these rules, W'C may state, in the first 
place, that they arc clearly illegal ; and, secondly, that 
they arc in the highest degree unjust, both to the 
persons who are prohibited from learning the trade, 
and to the public at large. Every man has an un- 
doubted right to follow whatever profession or trade 
he may think fit, and it is the grossest tyranny for 
any person to presume to say to his fellow-men, that 
they shall not be permitted to learn his trade, lest by 
so doing they sliould lower the rate of his wages. 
If every trade M^erc to follow this plan, (and one trade 
has as much right to do so as another,) the result 
would be that a very large number of persons would 
be prevented from learning any method of earning 
their bread, and would therefore be either starved 
outright or compelled to depend for subsistence on 
the precarious bounty of others. But as it is im- 
possible for every trade to carry tliis plan into ope- 
ration, it is obvious that those who do inllict a grievous 
wrong on the workmen of other trades — that every 
youth who is prevented by these regulations from 
learning the t radc which he prefers, is robbed of liis 
rights, and that an absolute, unmitigated wrong is 
inflicted on tlic public besides. 

Another highly objectionable regulation of Trades 
Unions is tliat which fixes the minimum of wages , 
that is, a rate below which not only no member of 
the Union, but no person whatcocr, shall work for any 
master. Whatever rnaj be the intention of this regula- 
tion, its obvious effect is to discourage everything like 
talent and industry, and to give a premium on in- 
dolence and stupidity. Siippose that there arc in a 
particular shop workmen of different degrees of .skill 
and application, so that some are worth 30 j. a-week, 
sonic 25.?., some only 15^.; if the minimum of wages be 
fixed, say at 20s. a-wcek, is it not plain to the meanest 
capacity that the sum which the master is compelled 
to pay to the idle and unskilful workman above what 
he -deserves must necessarily be deducted from the 
wages of the intelligent and industrious workman? So 
far indeed is the system carried of depressing the 
expert and diligent operatives, that taskwork is con- 
demned by some of the Unions in Ireland, os an 
unmitigated robbery of the rights of others, and the 
following most extraordinary rule is in some places 
one of their fundamental laws : — “ Should any member 
of ibis society be known to boast of his superior 
ability, as to cither the quality or the quantity of the 
work he can do, cither in public or private company, lie 
shall pay a fine of 2s. Gd. or be expelled the society.” 
The necessary effect of these regulations is to keep 
down the able, industrious, and skilful among the 
operatives tiicmsclves, to the level of the lowest and 
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most worthless and least efficient members of tlie 
confraternity. Let a workman be ever so deserving, 
his employer has not the means of rewarding his 
merit, for the rules of the association compel him to 
pay equally individuals whose labour may not be half 
BO valuable ; so that the real clTect of this regulation 
is to take a considerable weekly allowance out of the 
pockets of clever, skilful workmen, and to put it into 
those of all the blockheads aud bunglers connected 
with tlie confederacy. Were matters in their natural 
state, masters would find it their interest to reward 
meritorious workmen in propoi-tion to the value of 
their services, and to pay others of an opposite cha- 
racter only according to their deserts. What the one 
class would thus lose would be transferred to the 
other; talent and industry would have fair play, aud 
sober attentive individuals would have a prospect of 
rising to competence, if not to wealth ; but instead of 
this, the combination system puts all upon a level — 
superior merit is neither recognised nor remunerated, 
and every stimulus to industrious exertion is at once 
blunted. The system, then, is neither more nor less 
than a tax upon activity and skill, in order that in- 
dolence and stupidity may be maintained at an unjust 
rate of payment. In this point of view alone the 
injury inflicted upon the deserving class of operatives 
themselves, is a far more serious mutter than they 
arc generally aware of. 

The principles of economical science demonstrate 
that Trades Unions cannot, in the nature of things, 
pcrmancnlly gain the end for which tiicy are formed, 
aud the history of combinations and strikes bears un- 
equivocal testimony to the same truth. One of their 
most frequent results 1ms boon to cause the removal 
' of factories to other situations, where the proprietors 
may be free from the improper control of their men. 
Of this it would be easy to give many instances. The 
combinations in Nottinghamshire of persons under 
the name of Luddites drove a great number of lace 
frames from that district, aud caused establishments 
to be formed in Devonshire, The increase of the 
silk trade at Manchester is partly owing to its migra- 
I tion from Macclesfield, which is much depopulated in 
! consequence of the restriction placed on labour by 
the Unions. Norwich has suflered the same evil. 
“ The business of calico printing,” says a gentleman 
well acquainted with the subject, “which has long been 
carried on in Belfast, w^as taken from it in couscquencc 
of the combination of the men engaged in it. The 
manufacturer who had embarked his capital in the 
trade sold off his materials, and the result was that 
107 families were thrown out of bread. In the town 
of Bandon, a cotton factory was established, which 
was like to give employment to many persons in that 
neighbourhood. The proprietor fitted up his machinery, 
and Jiad received several orders ; when that w^as known 
to the workmen, they turned out for higher wages. 
The proprietor remained long enough to complete the 
orders he had got, but then gave up the business, and 
thus that neighbourhood lost an outlay in wages of 
11,000/. or 12,000/. With respect to the city of 
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Dublin, on a moderate estimate, w^ages to the amount 
of 500,000/. a-ycar were withdrawn from it in the 
manufacture of almost every article of consumption. 
In the foundry trade alone, not less than 10,000^ was 
sent out of Dublin, which would have been retained if 
the system of combination did not exist. Not very 
long ago there wore four shipbuilders in extensive 
business in Dublin ; there is at present not one ; the 
trade had been removed to Drogheda, and to Belfast. 
What was the cause of this ? It was that wdicn there 
w^as any business so as to give employment to the 
workmen, they at once turned out for higher wages. 
Other instances have occurred where still greater in- 
jury has been produced by the removal of a portion 
of the skill aud capital of the country to a foreign 
land. Such was the case at Glasgow, as stated in 
the Fourth Parliamcuiary Report respecting artisans 
and macliincry. One of the partners in au extensive 
cotton factory, fettered and annoyed hy the constant 
inlcrfcrence of his workmen, removed to the state of 
New York, wlmrc he re-established his machinery; 
and ill us afforded to a rival commuuity, already for- 
midable to our trade, at once a pattern of our best 
machinery, and an example of the best methods of 
using It. 

Strikes have also led in many instanocs to the su- 
perseding of hand labour by machines. It was the 
strikes among t,he Manchester spinners from 1 82 1 to 
1831, especially the great strike in the latter year, 
which induced several of the manufactur(M*s, who 
were afraid of theii business being driven to other 
countries, to make application to the celebrated 
machinists, Messrs. Sharpe & Co. of Manchester, and to 
request them to direct the inventive talents of tlicir 
partner, Mr. Roberts, to the construction of a self- 
acting mulc,iii order to emancipate the trade from galling 
slavery and impending ruin. Under the assurances of 
the most liberal encouragement in the adoption of 
liis invention, Mr. Roberts suspended his professional 
pursuits as an engineer, and set his fertile genius to 
construct a spinning automaton. In the course of a 
few nmnths, he produced a machine called the “ self- 
acting mule,” which performed the work of the head- 
spinners so much better than they could do it them- 
selves, as to leave them no chance against it, and which 
was introduced into the factories as rapidly as the 
patentees could execute the orders with which they 
were immediately overwhelmed. 

Another example of the same kind is mentioned 
by Dr. Ure, in his “ Philosophy of Manufactures.” 
“ The elegant art of calico-printing,” he says, “ which 
embodies in its operations the most elegant problems 
of chemistry as well as mechanics, had been for a long 
period the sport of foolish journeymen, who turned 
the liberal means of comfort it famished them into 
weapons of warfare against their employers and the 
trade itself. They were, in fact, by tlieir delirious com- 
binations, plotting <0 kill the goose which laid the 
golden eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly off 
to a foreign land, wlicrc it might live without 
molestation. In the snirit of Egyptian taskmasters. 
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the operative printers dictated to the manufacturer 
the number and quality of tlio apprentices to be 
admitted into the trade, the hours of their own 
labour, and the waf^es to be paid them. At length 
cn})italists sought deliverance from the intolerable 
bondage in the resources of science, and were 
speedily reinstated in their legitimate dominion of the 
head over the inferior members. The four-colour and 
five-colour machines which now render calico-printing 
an unerring and expeditious process, arc mounted in 
all great establishments. It was under the high 
pressure of the same despotic confederacies, that self- 
acting apparatus for executing the dyeing and rinsing i 
operations have been devised. 

The croppers of the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
and the hecklers or flax-dressers, can unfold “ a talc 
of woe” on this subject. Their earnings exceeded 
those of most mechanics, but the frequency of strikes 
among them, and the irregularities in their hours and 
times of working, compelled masters to substitute 
machinery for tlicir manual labour. Their trades, in 
consequence, have been in great measure superseded. 
Similar examples must have presented themselves to 
all who are familar with the details of our manu- 
factories, but these may suflicc to illustrate one of 
the most common results of combinations. 

When the nature of the work is such that it is not 
possible to remove it, or to substitute machinery for 
manual labour, the proprietors arc more exposed to 
injury from combinations among workmen; but even 
in these cases, when the strike has been general, <hc 
masters have almost invariably been successful in the 
contest. A volume might be filled n'ith an account 
of the injuries which unsuccessful strikes have in- 
flicted on tlic working classes. In 1810, a strike 
took place in Manchester and the neighbourhood, by 
which 30,000 persons employed in cotton spinning 
went out of employment. Eor a considerable time, 
they received assistance to the amount of 1,500/. a- 
wcek— all was unavailing. At the end of four 
months, after their funds were totally exhausted, and 
tlic turn-out workmen reduced to the greatest misery, 
the struggle ceased without having in any one 
particular accomplished the object of the unionists. 
Some of the men were even glad to accept employ- 
ment, not at their old wages, but at half tliosc wages. 
In 1829, another strike t%ok place at Manchester, 
which threw 10,000 persons out of work for six 
months. The result is thus described by a workman 
in his evidence before tlic Factory Commission, — 

“ The consequence was, that at the end of six months 
they came into work again at reduced wages!' Few 
strikes have been more extensively supported than the 
celebrated Bradford turn-out of 1825-26. Before the 
strike for an advance, 14,000 persons, in the town and 
neigh bourliood of Bradford, entered their names as 
approving of the plan, and willing to act upon it. 
Contributions from 152 places enabled the struggle 
to be kept up for two months. What was the 
result ? At the end of that time, the men returned 
to work at lower wages than before. It is melancholy 


to discover, from the notices to their brethren at a 
distance, the -poverty in whicli the turn-out left the 
people. They beg to be excused contributing iu their 
turn. “The Bradford workmen are at the present 
time utterly incapable of relieving any otlicr class of 
workmen ; hundreds of them cannot get bread, and 
few of the remainder aiiytliing else.” “ Melancholy 
as all this is,” it has been justly said, ‘*it is far 
from surjirising when it is seen how money goes during 
a strike. In the first place, the waste of maintaiuing 
many thousand people for ten months in idleness, is 
frightful when their future support actually depends 
on there being no waste. At Bradford, the sum thus 
expended was £14,431, so when they returned to their 
work tlierc was all that, and whatever increase their 
labour might have added to it, the less to pay wages 
with. II ow should the masters raise their wages ?” 

But even this expenditure was less vexatious in its 
wastefulness than some which belongs like a curse to 
a strike. It is a hard thing for a man to see his 
children’s maintenance frittered away in upholding 
expenses such as the following : — 

Meat, drink, and lodging of Delegates 
from various parts of the kingaom . £240 16 11 


Travelling expenses of Delegates from 

Bradford 286 11 11 

Expenses of Committees 466 9 10 

Stationery, newspapers, advertisements 345 8 9 

Postaf^ and carriage of parcels .... 43 15 11 | 

Ijoss by bad bank-notes 11 1 0 ; 


This is by no means a solitary case. In Ihe stale- ! 
ment of the expenditure of the Mechanics’ Union of ; 
Glasgow, for a single half-year, more than 5/. is 
charged for drink, and half of tlm whole expenditure i 
(95/.) is heaped together in such a way as wholly to j 
prevent a proper investigation of the manner in which 
the money was spent. The half-yearly report of the 
expenses of the Newcastle Mechanics’ Union contains 


the following items : — 

Club and Committee liquor £ t G 0 J 

Painting President’s chair 0 4 0 

Now top and side curtains for President’s 
chair 2 1 llj- 


It is lamentable to Ihink that the wages of the 
workmen, instead of increasing the comforts of them- 
selves and families, arc sometimes consumed in such 
absurd charges as putting new curtains to their pre- 
sident’s chair. One of the members of the Gilders’ 
Trades Union says in a published letter, “It has been 
deemed expedient in times past to govern our little 
trade by secrecy, the mass of the members only having 
to pay, but ask no questions as to the appropriation of 
the money.” Doubtless there seem to be very good 
reasons why tho committees of the Trades Unions 
should not like questions to be asked respecting the 
appropriation of the money. We have before us a 
statement of the half-yearly expenses of all the lodges 
of the Union of Mechanics in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; in all of them the charge for committee liquor 
is a large, and in some the chief item in the accounts, 
so that we may apply to the Unionists literally the 
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words of the prophet, He that eamctli wages earncth 
wages to put it into a bag with holes.*’ 

Towards the close of the year 1836, there was au 
extensive and very disastrous strike of the operative 
cotton spinners of Preston, which was productive of 
an appalling amount of misery and crime. The main 
reason for the discontent was that the spinners of Bolton 
had higher wages, but on the other hand it was alleged 
that the Bolton prices rose and fell with the times, 
whereas the Preston prices were fixed, and were in 
the aggregate or long run as advantageous for tlie 
regular workman. Be this as it may, a union which 
had formerly existed commenced operations for raising 
tlie wages of the spinners, and made a simultaneous 
demand on all the masters for the Bolton list of 
prices. Tliis was refused, but an* offer was made to 
the spinners of au advance of ten per cent, on their 
gross earnings, or about 3.». per week, on condition 
that they would detach themselves from the Union. 
This offer was in many iusiaiiccs accepted by in- 
dividual spinners, but the council of the Union, 
assuming the right to return an answer in the name of 
the whole body, rejected the offer of tlic masters, and 
renewed their demand of the “ Bolton List of Prices,” 
unaccompanied by any condition relative to the Union. 

To these terms the masters refused to acetide, and 
on Monday morning, the 7th of November, the 
spinners discontinued their attendance, and the fac- 
tories were closed. At the time of the turn-out, the 
operatives of Preston engaged in cotton-spinning 
amounted to 8,500 persons. Of this number it may 
! be said that only OGO (that is, the whole of the 
' spinners,) voluntarily left their W'ork, the greater part 
I of the remaining 7,840 being thereby thrown out of 
< employment. After standing out for three months, 

I and suffering the greatest extremities, they were com- 
I polled to accept of the terms which the masters had 
offered before tbe strike commenced, and besides, to 
sign a declaration to the effect tliiit they would not at 
any future time, while in their service, become members 
of any Union or combination of workmen. 

The following estimate was made of the direct 
pecuniary loss to all classes of operatives in conse- 
quence of the turn-out : — 

Total loss of wages duriug the 

strike 

The loss to the masters, being 
three months* interest of 
£800,000, some of which 
being sunk capital was not 
only unproductive, but was 
taking barm from being ren- 
dered useless, was estimated 

at 

And the loss sustained by tlie 
sliop - keepers from loss of 
business, bad debts, &c. ... 

Making the total loss to the 
town and trade of Preston, in 
this unavailing struggle .... £107,196 0 0 
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While the turn-out lasted, the operatives generally 
wandered about the streets without any definite object. 
75 persons were brought before the magistrates, and 
convicted of drunkenness and disorderly conduct ; 12 
were imprisoned or held to bail for assaults, or inti- 
midations; about 20 young females became prosti- 
tutes; three persons arc believed to have died of 
starvation, and not less than 5,000 must have suffered 
long and severely from hunger and cold. In almost 
I every family, the greater part of the wearing apparel 
I and household furniture was pawned. In nine cases 
I out of ten, considerable arrears of rent were due, and 
I out of the sum of 1,600/. deposited in the savings 
I bank, by about 60 spinners or overlookers, 900/. was 
witlidrawii in the course of the three months. Most 
of those who could obtain credit got into debt with 
the shopkeepers— the trade of the town suffered 
severely, many of the small shopkeepers were nearly 
ruined, and a few entirely so. 

In 1834, an extensive combinuiion was established 
ainoug the colliers in Lanarkshire, and the adjoining 
counties of llcufrcw and Stirling. During the latter 
six mouths of 1835, and the wliole of 1836, they 
received the extravjigant wages of tliirty-five shillings 
a week, for three days* work, at four or live hours a day 
only. In the spring of 1837, the iron-masters finding 
that the prices of iron had fallen from 7/. to 4/. 10«. 
per ton, felt themselves uuder the necessity of reducing 
the rate of wages. Tlic terms they offered wxre that 
the men should work eight hours a day, during five 
days a week, at five shillings a day. These terms 
were immediately rejected, and the whole colliers in 
Lanarkshire, 2,000 in number, struck work, and re- 
mained unemployed for six months. At the end of 
that time, they were compelled to give in, their place 
having in the meantime been partly supplied by new 
bauds, chiefly starving weavers, whose numbers ulii- 
miitely rose to about 800. The loss sustained by the 
colliers, their employers, and the public, in consequence 
of this strike, is estimated at upwards of 600,000/. 

The only other instance we shall adduce is tlie 
strike of the Glasgow cotton-spiimcrs, which excited 
public attention over the whole country, in consequence 
of the scenes of violence and outrage wdth wliich it 
was attended, and the deed of murder which marked 
its close. Previous to 1836, the wages of the 
spinners were from thirty to thirty-five shillings a 
week. In the summer of that year, the spinners 
memorialized their employers fur an augmentatioii of 
wages, in consequence of the rise in the price of 
cotton goods which then took place. To this the 
masters agreed, and the wages of tlio spinners were 
raised from thirty-five shillings to two pounds. In con- 
sequence, however, of the alarming stagnation of trade 
ill the spring of 1837, prices fell so mucli tJiat the 
masters found it necessary to propose that wages 
sl^ould be restored to their previous rate. This step 
was resolutely opposed by the operatives, who struck 
work in April 1837. The strike continued for a 
period of nearly eighteen weeks, and terminated at 
last by the spinners unanimously agreeing to surren 


£57,210 0 0 

45,000 0 0 
4,980 0 0 
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der at discretion. Tlie loss to operatives, masters, 
and sliopkeepers, caused by this strike, amounted to 
nearly 200,000/. 

The sufferings endured by the operatives during 
this disastrous strike must have been extreme. To- 
wards the close the aliment allowed by the association 
I to each man was only eighteen pence a-week. The 
I condition of the female operatives, the piecers, pickers, 
, carders, and reelers, was infinitely worse, for there 
: was no fund whatever provided for their maintenance, 
i and from the commencement they were thrown upon 
, the streets, withont eitlier asylum, employment, or 
|! subsistence. The necessary consequence was, that 
crime and immorality increased to a frightful degree, 
and the rapid progress of fever in the city, as well as 
the great increase in the i-ate of mortality, evinced in 
an appaling manner how fatal such strikes ]^are to the 
best interests of the labouring poor. 

The object of the operatives engaged in these 
stnkcs has too often been, by combination and vio- 
lence to force up their wages during prosperity, and by 
combination and violence to prevent them from falling 
in adversity, hoping thus to avert from tliemsclves the 
law of nature, and to build up on the foundation of 
intimidation a durable prosperity amidst the fleeting 
changes of human affairs. But experience Ims clearly 
proved that all attempts to raise wages by sucli means 
are certain in the end to recoil on tlic lieads of those 
engaged in them. The effectual remedy, however, 
for this great social evil, is to be found, not in legis- 
lative enactments, but in the diffusion of knowledge 
and of sound moral and religious principles among 
the mass of the people. Whenever the working 
classes become convinced that what is prejudicial to 
the rest of the community can never be really bene- 
ficial to them, — that to do evil that good may conic is 
equally at variance with justice and expediency, — and 
whenever they combine against the future, instead of 
against the masters, and unite to help one another’s 
savings, instead of to waste the earnings of all, — there 
will be an end of ruinous quarrels, to the destruction 
of trade, and the increase of crime and immorality, of 
disease and death. 

EAIIX D’ARTIEICE ; 

on, A WINTEIl’s DAY^T MALVERN. 

There is a certain charm in the feeling of isolation 
when not accompanied by that of loneliness. And it 
is an amusing privilege, being unobserved, to observe 
the habits of the human species in novel circum- 
stances. Such are assuredly those of the ** water 
cure.” 

Whence that tolling of door-bells at tlie peep of 
dawn, inhumanly rousing from slumber auticipant 
patients and unsympathizing housemaids? Whence 
that huny of bucket-bearing men and women through 
the lanes of a peaceful village ? Is fire to be extin- 
guished P No — ^it is water, water, water, not to 
quench the flame of wood ; but to feed the flame of 
life, cooling the fevered, beating the chilled, soothing 


' the excited, exciting the torpid, thinning tho thick 
blood, thickening the thin, healing old sores and 
evoking new ones, whetting the appetite, and cheating 
it when found, Great are the “ curiosities of common 
water,’' as a book of last century styles them, often 
sung, and us often forgotten, for there is nothing new 
under the sun, and the nearest remedy is the most 
overlooked. The simplification of mystery and the 
mystification of simplicity are the two poles of medical 
craft and valetudinarian fancy. 

AVerc the wall of each dwelling by an earthquake 
shock laid prostrate, what strange revelations would 
there be! Strange as the peep-show of digestion 
f)htaincd under tho lifted flap of a wounded hero’s 
stomach ! Behold the mummies, rivals of Egypt, 
Thebans scorning spice, in voluntary stillness wrapped, 
and sodden ns they lie, waiting the stern approach of 
watery shock 1 Behold the sleeper waked ; but to 
court uilh shudder and recoil the dread embrace of 
watery wrapper, impending from a spectre’s arms, not 
slicet-envelopcd, but sheet-enveloping 1 Behold the 
Naiadf: in hanging folds of white, (it to be planted out 
amid tlic classic water-works of royal parks! See 
others in water rooted, not in cartli, rooted at neither 
end, nor up, nor dow'u; but at the middle doubled like 
the layer of a shrub, save that it courts, and they ablior 
the soil ! Or else the Pythian stool, or arched oven, 
compassed or filled with pent-up vapour, where 
stewed humanity ^fields up its woes, and, parboiled 
into health, docs, like tlie blacksmith’s plunged iron, 
liiss water into steam. Hear now the fussy, fretting, 
fiery scrub (as in the cunying and whisping of a 
hundred horse) recuperant of heat, reactive even 
unto blood. Then see the shiveriug grasp at victims, 
the scandalous iniliction of inteniul drowning cold to 
meet external, as classics do of two negations 
compound an affirmation ! Alas ! this fierce en- 
counter of waters from without, and waters from 
within, wliat chance has life between them P 

Such are the esoteric things. The exoteric next. 
AVhat forms be these suddenly swarming forth, sui 
Jove frigido, unflamielled, uncomfortered, unfurred, 
rushing divergent into infinite space, running as dogs 
with acolythic saucepans, jostling in reckless haste, by 
desperate intent impelled, changing the vfilage peace 
into the stir of a metropolis F Is there alarm of war, 
or tide of emigration, or scramble for mammon o’er 
the trampled necks of rivals, selling the soul to find 
the body ? No — ’tis caloric. Oh caloric I a kingdom 
for reaction ! the getting up of steam in the burst 
boilers of meu. A gang they form, not the press-gang 
of former days, but tfowpress-gang of these, — not 
dragging to the wave, but from the wave escaped,— 
yet each by fate pursued, in front or else where 
tortured and armed at once with hidden mail, each in 
his sorrow wrapped, each in his bosom bearing not 
secret fire, but water. Nor are other ills awanting 
which can’t be shaken off like watery clout, but must 
be remedied by dire eruption, those burning mountains 
of the microcosm, which disclose the dying indignation 
of besieged disease. 
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As the day begins, so does it restlessly proceed and 
end. Scarce have the hustled and blown health- 
hunters, reposing on their milk and water, and skim- 
ming the last morning’s Times, begun to recover their 
disturbed proprieties, when the horrors of noon come 
relentless on. Silz, sheet and compress, plunge, 
deep and shallow, scrubbing and gulping ply their 
varied work, while the teuzing shower and the w’helm- 
ing douche betrickle and belabour poor humanity, by 
that same power restoring it which wears the rock 
away. Then off to the highway and the hills again I 
See how they run express without an errand I pity 
no errand could be found ! See how they thread like 
weaver’s shuttle the steep zig-zag, rising like genii 
into impending mists ! Muscular motion for nought 
but muscular motion’s sake, beginning, end, and 
centre to itself, hunger and heat the summa bom^ 
what unroinantic tread-mill W’ork is this P Much to 
be pitied they wlio could do otherwise. Yet still 
more they who cannot. Side by side with the smart 
equipage of squire, or gig of traveller, or team of 
peasant, slowly wheels along the creaking chair of 
paralytic, wreck of long debauchery, of midnight 
larap-wo”k, or of public toils, smitten by suns in- 
clcrricnt, carking care, or swift calamity. Or else the 
form emaciutc of atrophy or phthisis pulnionai, like an 
escaped inmate of that tomb t» which* it tends with 
rapid strides, though slow its pace on earth. Or 
infant borne by mule or stub, born in its malady, 
deformed and blanched, sadly sedate and ulcerous, 
jogged carelessly along by ringlet-covered nurse, cir- 
cumspicent not circumspect, or brooded over by the 
* anxious authors of its life and woo. llcrc the 
pinched visage of the dyspeptic, there the tallowy of 
the dropsical, here the bloaled check of the licentious, 
there the chiselled pallor of the student, here the 
fading rose of the ball-room, there the wrinkled 
collapse of the dowager. And as the only redeeming 
glimpse of romance in the })icturc, the shy and sober 
spinster sauntering pensively, with crookless pole in 
hand, in style arcadian, a shepherdess without a fl^ck. 

As here, with round unvarying of chop and potato, 
cold water is throwu upon all the festivilics of the 
table, so are all postprandial ease and social enjoy niciit 
cut short, and embittered. The flow of soul, tlic 
snooze of fire-side comfort, are rudely violated by the 
afternoon’s assault, wherein the untimeous loss of 
raiment, the damp appliance and the frigid draft, form 
matter for a tale of sorrow, which the rising moon 
takes up. Who after such a day has heart for stocking 
silk, or neck-cloth white, or evening circle left— all 
that proscribed, — tea, coffee, cake, ice, lobster and 
liquor, which makes such circles gay ? Far rather 
mope at home on bread and water, toasting the sliiver- 
ing limbs, penning our sorrows to inquiring friends, 
and in fancy spinning out into a dozen the single Lour 
of peace vouchsafed from liquid torments. For alas ! 
like a prisoner to his cell, turn into bed we must not, 
to consign ourselves to sweet indefinite repose, but co 
be scared with liorrid dreams, pledges of early misery 
Oil the coming mom. Yet through this darkness 


gleams a theory of hope. And in tliis cup of woe is 
health and cure. 

How are these toilers fed P By what viands are 
hcjirts, through stomachs, won ? Some put on honour, 
some watched and weighed, too little for the now 
mvenous, too simple for the yet dainty, their diet is 
the flat disappointment of spiceless, heatless monoto- 
nous mediocrity, a keeping of the peace by arrrted 
neutrality. Alfis! alas! ye wine, spirit and ale, pepper, 
mustard and cinnamon, salad and fruit, muffin and 
mancl.ct, coffee, tea, sugar, and tobacco, lobster and 
Lazciiby, caper and curry, custard, cake and confection 
venders, well may ye weep ! Othello’s occupation’s 
gone. Ye arc the traitors in the camp of health, 
sappers and miners indeed, pauderers to the palate, 
destroyers of all within. 

And how are they physicked ? Physic and phy- 
sickers, avaunt ! Farewell all moving draughts, dinner 
pills, and evening powders ; adieu, calomel and jalap, 
stimulant and ionic, alkali and alterative, acid and 
narcotic. Ye arc made worse than in vain — pure 
evil arc ye all. Henceforth shall the food-bag be 
sacred to food alone ; no more the vehicle of iiann to 
other nuremonstrant members; no more self-sacri- 
ficed in treason’s cause. We shall fight underground 
with malady no more ; no more expel disease by 
death, or destroy the proximate in trying to reach the 
remote. All shall be surface work, yet not super- 
ficial. Of the two surfaces of man — all that can be 
reached without the knife, viz. the inner and intes- 
tinal, the outer and cuticular — the former, lesser, 
tenderer, and unseen, shall keep its jubilee — the latter 
shall be hourly viewed. The tanning of the hide, 
worse than school-boy’s, shall exempt the stomach 
from being eaten into holes by drugs. So from 
medcre, to heal, shall medication flow and thither tend, 
not by the “ Porte du lllion ” of pharmaceutic exhibi- 
tion, but all above board, with no privilege to poison. 

Still, is chemistry a pure black art — science an idle 
dream? No; the theory atomic, the calculus ditTc- 
rcntiali shall escape the besom’s sweep. As facts 
yield material for fancy, so may fancy create facts. 
Mind is matter’s lord, and by the minimum of matter 
is niatcriulism sunk to zero. Globules impalpable and 
quiutessent, the ft. E. n. of alchemy, fresli from Sir 
Isaac’s nutshell, missed by no vision weak, droj)[>cd 
by no nervous band, captive in no hollow tooth, 
enter with magic spell, as a symbolic delivery of 
matter, where no dose ponderable may — healing by 
influence and first intention — aiding disease as na- 
ture’s proper cure, like by like, as far as body and 
bodiless can be so. Nor, if report tell true, does the 
mesmeric aura fail to waft its questionable soothiiigs 
over troubled frames, binding wil h drowsy spell the 
resigned impersonal, arming the vision to penetrate 
the veil of things unseen, and clothing the will to 
heal with healing power. 

The water-cure docs indeed hold out remedy for 
acute disease. But the cure of chronic is its aim and 
— tlie ablution of old corruption, the righting of 
perverted function which pleads prescriptive right 
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Por eyery fomi of evil, eveiy phase of symptom, every 
stage of cure, changes exljaustless can be rung on 
water ; yet not, as with the pills of Morrison, where 
the more you take the better you will feel. To cure 
old ailment in a day is hopeless. The man who 
makes his members suffer long must suffer long for 
them. And yet it seems too hard to buy five years of 
life with five years of washing, and to spend one's 
days in getting well. Eor those whose ruin, begun 
with sin, has been perfected with drugs — for those 
whiffe minds have burnt their bodies out — whose 
brains have turned their stomachs, or vice versa — for 
hectic atomy, or nervous atrophy, or latent inflamma- 
tion— for skins, outer and inner, strangers to cleanli- 
ness, or nursed, as in a liot-housc, by warm ablutions 
or hot potations — or for pampered men with morbid 
appetites, swollen bodies, or aching brows — water 
does promise much, and does so not in vain. Yet in 
itself it is a monstrous bore, and he is a fish out of 
water, indeed, who finds himself thus plunged into 
the midst of it. 

■ 

SHEPIlEllD’S VISION. 

In the passing school of lioyal Academicians — 
the contemporaries of Stothard, West, and Lawrence — 
Henry Howard holds a not unhonoured place. His 
forte lay in realizing the fairy creations of the poets. 
Groups of nymphs and naiads and angels— painted 
fruin beautiful models — luxurious yet decorous, never 
overstepping the modesty required by our English 
iastes — were the class of subjects with which it was 
his wont to enricli for many years the walls of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Of these works, that 
before us is a graceful and favourite specimen. Dian 
in licr car, with hosts of attendant nymphs — most 
delicately grouped and renderfd — form a bright 
apparent vision to the eyes of the happy shepherd 
who is privileged to behold it. The conception and 
execution arc alike excellent, 

EXTRACTS FROM OLD BOOKS. I 

"Consistency is the great character in good parents, ; 
which impresses children. They may witness much 
temper, but if they see their father * keep the even 
tenor of his w'ay,’ his imperfe^ions will be understood 
and allowed for as reason opens. The child will see 
and reflect on his parent’s intention ; and this will 
have great influence on his mind. The influence 
may, indeed, be afterwards counteracted; but that 
only proves that contrary currents may arise, and 
carry the child another way. Old Adam may be too 
strong for Young Meloncthon." — Rev, Ric/tard Cecil's 
'' Remains*" 


" Ceux qui dcrivent contre la gloire, veulent avoir 
la gloire d’avoir bien dcrit; et ceux qui le lisent 
veulent avoir la gloire de I'avoir lu ; et moi, qui 6cns 
ccci, j’ai peut’fltre cette envie, et peiit-etre que ceux 
qui le liront I’auront ma/Ar •^Rascal. 


" Invention is one of the great marks of genius ; 
but if we consult experience we shall find, that it is 
by being conversant with the inventions of others 
that we lcaru^to invent, as by reading the thoughts of 
others wc Icam to think. 

" Whoever has so far formed liis taste as to be 
able to relish and feel the beauties of the great 
Masters has gone a great way in his study; for 
merely from a consciousness of this relish of the right, 
the )nind swells with an inward pride, and is almost 
as powerfully affected as if it had itself produced what 
it admires .... Our minds should be habituated to 
the contemplation of excellence, and far from mak- 
ing such habits the discipline of our youth only, we 
should, to the last moment of our lives, continue a 
settled intercourse witli all the true examples of 
grandeur. The mind is but a barren soil; a soil 
which is soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, 
or only one, unless it be continually fertilised and en- 
riched with foreign matter It is vain for 

poets and painters to endeavour to invent without 
materials on which the mind may work, and from 
which invention must originate. Nothing can come 
of nothing. Homer is supposed to have possessed 
all the learning of his time ; and wc ore certain that 
Michael Angelo and llaffaelle were equally possessed 
of all the knowledge)* in the art whicli had been dis- 
covered in the works of their predecessors. There 
can be no doubt that he who has most materials, has 
the greatest means of invention; and if he has not 
the power of using them, it must proceed from a 
feebleness of intellect, or from the confused manner 
in which tliose collections have been laid up in his 
mind .” — Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


" Wliatsoe’r be felt or fear’d 
From higlicr judgment-seats make no a])peal 
To lower.” 

" In tlie ports 

^ Of levity no refuge can be found 
No shelter for a spiiit in distress.” 

Wordsworth^ ^'Bxcvrsion"' 


" James I. did all he could to weaken the Catliolic 
party by dividing them in opinion. Wlien Dr. 
Reynolds, the head of tlic Nonconformists, com- 
plained to the Xing of the printing and dispersing of 
Popish pamphlets, the King answered, that this was 
done by a warrant from tlie court, to nourish the 
schism between the Seculars and Jesuits^ which was 
of great service. ' Doctor,’ added the King, ‘ you 
are a better clergyniau than statesman.’” — Neale's 
History of the Puritans. 


" There is no contending with necessity, and we 
should be very tender how we censure those that 
submit to it. ’Tis one thing to be at liberty to do 
what we will, and another thli^' to be tied up to do 
what we must .” — Sir Royer VRstranye. 
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A DIAWiGUE ON YOUTH.* 

If this were a despotic country, and it were our func- 
tion, inst^ of writing reviews of books, to see to 
their proper distribution, and to place them with im- 
perative suggestions in the hands of such as needed 
them, we should be inclined to command all persons 
eoncemed in the training and management of youth 
to read, and attentively consider, the volume now 
before us. The infliction, indeed, would be nowise 
burdensome, as it is but a little book, and is full of 
exquisite sense and pleasantry. It is worth anybody’s 
wliile to read it — so racy, so genial and beautiful is 
its whole 'scope and substance. It reminds one of 
some of the lighter dialogues of Plato, and the author 
lias evidently caught something both of the manner 
and spirit of that grand old worthy’s writings. The 
st^^le is so completely classical that it reads like a fine 
translation of some ancient composition. Yet the 
tone of the piece is modern, and there is a strict 
respect to the needs and conditions of modern life. 
It is the author’s object to shadow forth his views of 
what should constitute the education of a gentleman 
in the times in which we live ; and he aims to show 
that there is still room for chivalry — by which he un- 
derstands, in the words of Sir Kenclm Bigby, “ the 
general spirit which disposes men to generous and 
heroic actions.” As the age of chivalry was in a 
certain sense the natural development of youthful 
conditions of society, so, he thinks, youth is at all 
times to be regarded as the period of chivalrous en- 
thusiasm and aspiration, and that it accordingly requires 
such a training as shall bring into display all its na- 
turally magnanimous and noble qualities. Though 
the doctrine is not exactly new, it is here exhibited 
and illustrated in a somewhat novel shape ; and we 
think that every cultivated reader who considers it 
must admire the facility and truthfulness and beauty 
of the exposition. 

The plan of the work is excellent for its simplicity. 
The perfect naturalness of the conception is delightful ; 
and there is in the transitions, and in the general 
working out, a light and easy grace of execution which 
is admirable, inasmuch as it is without visible pretence 
or aim at being artistic. If it be the highest effect of 
art to conceal the appearance of art, our author must 
be pronounced a very successful artist. The narrator 
represents himself to be a physician practising at Cam- 
bridge, where, however, he is but little perplexed with 
patients. One fine May morning he is suddenly 
aroused from the perusal of a ” heavy treatise on 
Magnesia ” by the entrance of Euphranor, a young 
college student, who comes to invite him to take a 
row on the river, or a walk in the flelds, or, at any 
rate, to join in some kind of out-door expedition, 
whatever might seem pleasant — only it was insisted 
that he (the doctor) must go out to enjoy the bright- 
ness and beauty of the day. After a little talk and 


(1) ** Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth." Pickering: London. 
1851. 
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banter about the responsibility of neglecting the 
“possible patients” that might send for him in his 
absence, the doctor agrees to accompany his friend ; 
and accordingly they proceed towards the river, having 
first called upon Lexilogus— a pale, spectacled “reading 
I man,” wlio kept quarters a garret, and constrained 
him to go with them. O^Ming off liis coat to begin 
to row, Euphranor dropped a book out of his pocket, 
which he presently requested Lexilogus to take care 
of; whereupon the doctor began to protest against 
the presence of books on that occasion, saying, “ Now 
we shall have Lexilogus reading all the way,” but 
j then went on to ask whether it was Latin, Greek, 

I Algebra, or German ? being too bookish a man liimself 
not to feel an interest ‘ in an unknown volume. lu 
reply, Euphranor said the work was Digby’s Gode- 
fridus, and (after the two had pulled along some little 
distance) he asked the doctor if he knew that author’s 
writings. Being answci*cd in the aflirmative, and in- 
formed moreover that the doctor could remember 
Digby being at college, an inquiry was made as to 
what sort of man he was ? whereto it was responded 
that he was “ tall, big-boned, high-featured, and of a 
sad complexion, like some old Digby stepped down 
from the canvass.” Thus talking of Digby and his 
books, and constantly interrupted by little accidents of 
I the voyage, they had threaded their way through the 
barges congregated at Magdalen Bridge ; through the 
locks, and so to Cross’s boat-house, where they sur- 
rendered their boat, and footed it over the fields to 
Chesterton, at whose church they arrived just as its 
quiet chimes were preluding twelve o’clock. 

Here Lexilogus parted from the others, and went 
to visit an elderly lady relative, who was residing in 
quiet lodgings thereabouts for the benefit of her nerves. 
Euphranor and the doctor proceeded on to the Tliree 
Tuns Inn, designing to play a game at billiards ; but 
finding the tables occupied, they ordered some light 
ale, and went into the bowling-green, with its lilac 
bushes then in full bloom and odour ; and there they 
found Lycion, a clever but apathetic aristocratic fresh- 
man, “ sitting alone upon a bench, with a cigar in his 
mouth, and rolling the bowls about lazily with his 
foot.” While Euphranor and his companion w'ere 
“quaffing a glass of home-brewed,” in one of the 
little arbours cut into the lilac bushes round the 
bowling-green, Lycion took up the volume of Digby, 
which Euphi’onor had laid upon the table, and glancing 
carelessly over the leaves, exclaimed wdth some disgust, 
“Chivalry — ^Well, I thought people had done talking 
about that sort of thing.” This leads to a conversa- 
tion about the book, and the merits of the subject 
treated of, in which, however, Lycion persists in seeing 
nothing but absurdity, and instances, as a case in 
point, the Egliuton tournament. “ What a complete 
failure !” said he. “ There was the Queen of Beauty on 
her throne, and the heralds and the knights in armour 
on their horses — they liad been practising for months, 

I believe,— but unluckily, at the very moment of onset, 
the rain began, and the knights threw down their 
lances, and put up umbrellas.” But Euphranor iu- 
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terposes that the Egliutou tournament was but an 
affair of old armour, and had nothing pf true chivalry 
about it. And as it seemed likely that the two would 
go on disputing, each according to his preconceptions, 
without ever coming to an understandipg, the doctor* 
a somewhat older man than the others, suggested that 
before they proceeded further it would not be amiss 
to refer to Digby’s book, and see what, in his view of 
the matter, the term chivalry really signified. Eu- 
))hranor accordingly took up tlm volume and read 
aloud a passage, so.no sentences whereof seem worthy 
of being quoted. 

** Chivfidry is only a name for that general spirit or 
state of uiind, which disposes men to generous and 
heroic actions; and keeps them conversant with all 
tliat is beautiful and sublime in the intellectual and 
moral world. It will be fpund that, in the absence 
of conservative principles, this spirit more generally 
prevails in youth than in the later periods of men’s 
life ; and, as the heroic is always the earliest age in 
the history of nations, so youth, the first ]jcric)d of 
life, may be considered as the heroic or chivalrous age 
of each separate man ; and there are few so unhappy 
as to have grown up without having experienced its 
influence, and Imving derived the advantage of being 
able to enrich their imagination, and to soothe iheir 
hours of sorrow, with its rouuuitie recollections. 'J'lic 
Anglo-Saxons distinguished the period between child- 
liood and manhood by the term * ciiithade,’ knighU 
hood : a term which still continued to indicate the 
connexion between youth and chivalry, when knights 
were styled * children,* us in the historic song bc- 
ginning,— 

* Cbildc Rowlandc to the dark tower came,’ — 

an excellent exprc.ssiou, no doubt ; — for every boy and 
youth is, in bis mind and sentiment, a knight, and 
essentially a son of chivalry. Nature is fine in him. 
Nothing but the circumstances of a singular and most 
degrading system of education can ever tutully destroy 
the action of this general law ; therefore, so long as 
there has been, or shall be, young men to- grow up to 
maturity; and until all youthful life shall be dead, 
and its source withered up for ever; so long must 
there have bccu, and must there coiitiime to be, the 
spirit of noble chivalry. To uudcrstaiid therefore this 
first, and as it were natural chihrulry, we liavc only to 
observe the features of the youthful age.** 

Then, after some little iuterruptiou of discourse, tlie 
doctor, taking the book from Eupbraiior’s bauds, 
read further what is written on the qualities of youth. 

“ There is no diftcreucc, says the philosopher, be- 
tween youthful age and youthful character ; and >vhat 
this is cannot be belter evinced than in the very words 
of Aristotle. ‘ The young are ardent in desire, and 
what they do is from affection ; tliey arc tractable and 
delicate, they earnestly desire and are easily appeased; 
their wishes are intense, without comprcheudiiig much, 
as the thirst and hunger of the weary ; they arc pas- 
sionate and hasty, and liable to bo surprised by anger ; 
for, being ambitious of honour, they cannot endure to 


be despised, but are iudignant yhen they sflffer in- 
justice : they love honour, but still more victory ; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is superiority, 
aud both of these they love more than riches for as 
to these, of all things, they care for them least. They 
are not of corrupt mauners, but are innocent, from not 
having beheld much wickeducss ; apd they are credu- 
lous, from having been seldom deceived ; and sanguine 
in hope, for, like persons who a^re drunk with wine, 
they are inflamed by nature, aud from their having 
had but liitlc experience of fortune. And they live by 
ho[)C, fur liopc is of the future, and memory is of the 
past, and to youth the future is everytiiing, the past 
but little ; timy liope all things, and remember nothing: 
and it is easy to deceive them, for the reasons which 
liave been given ; fur they are willing to hope, aud are 
full of courage, being passionate and hasty, of which 
tempers it is the nature of one not to fear, and of the 
other to inspire cuniidcucc ; and thus are easily put 
to shame, for they liave no resources to set side the 
precepts which they liavc learned : aud they have 
lofty souls, for they have never been disgraced or 
brought low; and they are unacquainted with neces- 
sily; they prefer lioiiour to advantage, virtue to 
expediency ; for tlicy live by aflectiou rather than by 
reason, and reason is concerned with expediency, but 
uffeclioii with honour : and they arc warm friends and 
hearty companions, more than other men, because they 
delight in fellowshi]), and judge of nothing by utility, 
and therefore not their friends ; and they chiefly err 
in doing all things over much, for they keep no medium. 
They love much and they dislike much, and so in 
everytiiing, aud this arises from their idea that they 
know everything. Aud their faults consist more in 
insolence than in actual wrong ; and they are full of 
mercy, because they regard all men as good, and more 
virtuous than they arc ; for tliey measure others by 
their own innocence ; so that they suppose every inau 
suffers wrongfully.* ** 

This being read, the doctor banters Lycion on Ids 
latent possession of all cliivalric qualities, and bints 
that he ought not to reuiain so systematically inert 
aud indolent, when the possibilities of a grand career 
arc palpably before him ; but Lycion hardly takes it 
kindly, and with his cherished affectation of iiidifier- 
euce to everytiiing, rather sulkily declines to take any 
part in the discussion; and as he happenea to be 
wailing until somebody in the billiard-room, whom be 
** particularly detested,** should have finished playing 
and disappeared, he called up to sonic of his friends 
who were present in the room, with a view to ascer- 
tain w'heiher tiic coast was yet clear for him to cuter. 
One of the players, appearing at the window, shook 
his head, saying, liowever, that ** all would be right in 
a few minutes,** and then retired. “ On which,** says 
our author, pleasantly, “ Lycion had nothing to do for 
it, but liglii another cigar, aud lying down on bis back 
wdtli his hat over his eyes, compose himself to matteu- 
tioii.** The dialogue goes on between Eupbranor and 
the doctor : but, as we cannot pretend to follow all 
the twists aud turnings of an iutricate discourse — ^uor 
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iudccd woi|ld tbat be quite bebtting a notice of so 
small a work, and one every way deserving of being 
read througliout — ^wc shall expect the reader to be 
content if we present him with u few selected passages 
— ^not perhaps the best, but such only as appear most 
convenient for extraction. To begin with, let us take 
the following : — 

“ ‘ Do you remember/ said Euphranor, ‘ what 
Lamb’s friend said of the Eton boys in their cricket- 
ground ? “ What a pity these fine lads should so soon 
turn into frivolous members of parliament 1 ” . . . No 
doubt wliat is called entering the world is a degrada- 
tion frwn chivalrous youth ; but I suppose Digby 
would admit the best youth is only a preparation for 
I a better manhood.* 

“ I said, ‘ Perhaps so.* 

“ ‘ And yet/ said he, ‘ in the passage you have read 
you see he compares the ^ouLli of man to the heroic 
age of a nation.* 

“ ‘ Which, however, nmy not be its bed age,* 
answered I, ‘though a very necessary and a very 
beautiful one. Lycion and [ may not agree that 
Argonautic expeditions, Trojan or Holy Wars, mark 
the best epochs of a natiou, whatever you heroic 
gentlemen may thiuk.* 

“ ‘ Well, but if what Digby says be true, that it is 
this spirit which keeps men and nations most con- 
versant with what is beautiful and sublime in the 
moral and intellectual world! — And here is Bacon 
declaring that youth excels in the moral, and age in 
the politic only — poor ignoble politic.* 

“ I asked, smiling, ‘ if by age Bacon might mean old 
agCi as much a descent from perfect manhood on one 
side, as youth was an ascent to it on the other ; or if 
'^politic** was used in that better sense by which 
Jeremy Beiitham securely proves the expediency of 
virtue?* 

“ Euphranor, however, rejected all such base notions 
of virtue, and would have iiotbing whatever to do 
with Jeremy Bcntham. ‘And what mighty virtues 
Aristotle attributes to youth!* said he. 

“ ‘ And mighty faults too, for that matter,* I re- 
turned ; ‘ does lie not say it is rash, ambitious, over- 
bearing, insolent even ? faults which manhood, with 
its experience, may correct, perhaps.* 

" ‘ Well, then,* said Euphranor, ‘ Lycion may say, 
the sooner these Eton boys get into the world and 
learn that experience, the better.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘if their stomachs were strong 
enough to digest it. And even then they might lose 
more thaq they gained, for you sec how much of this 
youthful virtue Aristotle draws from e^iexpericncc of 
the world, as he says it is innocent from not having 
been disappointed, trustful from not having been 
deceived, lofty of soul and despising riches from never 
I haviiig been brought low ; and so forth. Your friend 
1 Plato, if I remember, will not allow even those who 
i are destined to bo judges in his republic to make 
an acquaintance with crime till near middle life, for fear 
they should hardeu into a distrust of humau nature ; 
wiU he?* 


“ Eupliranor nodded, and I said ih^t on the^ same 
principle he and Lamb’s friend might thiuk there was 
danger of the Eton boys hardening into an ignoble 
policy by too early acquaintance w'itli St. Stephen’s, 
before they were established in the good affections, 
good fellowship, and generous energy, of which 
I Aristotle’s catalogue was so much made pp.** , 

» » « « « ' 

I “ ‘ According to you, tlie virtue of youth consists 
j in its good affections,’ said Euphranor. 

I “ ‘ Nay,* I replied, ‘ I am only following Aristotle’s 
text, whose catalogue is made up of these affections, 
you see ; “ living by affection rather. than by reason,” 
he twice says, I think.* 

“‘Ah!* said Euphranor, ‘ and Bacon somewhere 
observes, I remember, that youth doth profit in the 
affections, and age in the reason, which may help one 
to the meaning of that other passage of his that 
puzzled me before, about the moral and politic.* 

‘“lie, too,* said T, ‘would perhaps agree with 
Lamb’s friend and Digby, that it would be well to 
give tbose affections good time to develop in ; that at 
all events it would be dangerous to forsake them until 
the reason was far advanced, which this same Aris- 
totle says, I thiuk, docs not reach its maturity till 
about forty years of age. though I say it who should 
not, having just passed that notable era.’ ” 

111 connexion with the foregoing it may not be in- 
appropriate to cite a passage on the culture of animal 
spirits, animal courage, and whatever else may be 
included in a good bodilg condition. 

“ Too much brute strength, Euphranor would have 
it, (on Plato’s authority again, T believe, for Plato 
was liis great oracle,) brutalized the mind. To which 
I could only answer, I was not, as far as I knew, for 
too much of any tiling. However, he w^ould admit 
that Telamon, and Idas, and Guides, and those other 
youthful knights we had read of, wanted a good share 
of bodily strength to work that very heavy ship, the 
Argo; as did also King Arthur’s knights for their 
fights with giants and dragons; and even those of 
our own time, ‘ the modern gentlemen,* if they were 
to lead hosts of blacksmiths, for instance, or any other 
more vigorous trade than a tailor’s, to conquest. And 
1 asked him whether, apart from any influence such 
exercises, or the auimal condit ion they helped to bring 
about, had upon the soul, Digby did not consider 
I strength of body, and the accomplishments of riding, 
swimming, fighting with many weapons, and perhaps 
cricketing, as very necessary acpomplishiueuts for his 
young gentleman of England ? 

“ Euphranor said, ‘ No doubt ;* and then recurring 
to what I had before spoken of, remembered some 
' observation of Sir Walter Scott, (another hero of his,) 
that strong men are usually good-humoured, Scott 
himself, as Euphranor remarked, being so good an 
instance of it. And I added Bacon’s testimony as 
to anger being chiefly observable in weakness, old 
age, childhood, and sickness. ‘So that, on the 
whole,* said 1, lapping ou the top of Lycion*s hat, 

‘ w'hut with the kcepiug out of knavery till one knows 
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how to join in it properly, and avoiding bad air in 
more senses than one, and cultivating good affections, 
and good healtli, and perhaps, (Euphranor says,) good- 
humour, and perhaps, also, some otiier good things we 
cannot now think of. Lamb’s friend might have been 
right after all in lamenting the departure of the Eton 
lads from the fields of their youth for a premature 
manhood in St. Stephen’s ; though as to deciding 
which is fairest, a good youth or a good manliood, 
Euphranor, that may be like deciding which is hand- 
somest, the blossom or the flower.’ * * * 

“ * The other day,’ said Euphranor, ‘ Skythrops 
was in my rooms, and opened Digby’s book at the 
very passage we have been reading — he read it — with 
what relish you may imagine.’ 

“ ‘ What did he say of it ?’ 

*“Oh, you can fancy — that youth, so far from 
" drawing clouds of glory from God, who is its home,” 
draws clouds of sulphur from another quarter. He 
ran over Aristotle’s inventory, as you call it ; the old 
talk, he said, of honour, glory, and so on, — Pagan 
virtues, very well for a Pagan to record and a Papist 
to quote ; but he wondered 1 could keep such a book 
in my rooms.* 

« « Well,’ said I, ‘ dead wood doubtless makes best 
posts, and that is what Skythrops wants. The living 
tree would sprout out in a manner incomprehensible 
to such naturalists. Be would nip the flower of 
youth as if it were flour of brimstone : — then Lycion 
would stifle it in St. Stephen’s; and how many force 
it to blow before its time, and so ruin it !’ 

“ * In the present rage for intellect* said Euphra- 
nor. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, * intellect, not for its own sake 
only, but for advancement in the peaceful professions, 
now so thronged since war has been quiet. Jack aud 
Tom, you know, must not only shino at the literary 
tea-table, they must get fellowships, livings, silk- 
gowns at the bar — they cannot be crammed too fast, 
and to this end the order of Nature is reversed, to 
get early at faculties wliich come last in the order of 
growth ; the understanding set to work almost before 
it is bom, the affections neglected or misdirected, the 
whole body, without whose soundness the soul it 
encloses cannot, 1 say, be sound, neglected in its 
hour of growth, or tom to pieces by premature 
energies within. But Nature has her revenge. We 
think the world is growing wiser ; it may be in the 
end, but, as some one said, wc are now rearing a 
generation of fools.’ ” 

With all this Euphranor in the main agrees, but, 
says] he does not like to consider the soul as be- 
ing so much subjected to the ” carcass,” and remarks, 
after a little intermediate talk, that we have many 
** instances of the greatest minds dwelling in the 
craziest and puniest bodies.” To this the doctor 
makes reply : — 

“ ‘ Great jparU of mind, as great wit in Pope, for 
instance.’ 

" * Mens curvain corpore curvo,* quoted Euphranor. 
‘ No, wit itself is said to be a kind of dishonesty of 


thought, so let it e’en be a disease of the body, if you 
nke." But look at Pascal now.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, * great mathematical and reason- 
ing faculty. But these do not make up a Man. A 
bon-mot, a poem, a problem, are no more specimens 
of the whole man, than that celebrated brick was of 
the whole house. What is jour author in his affec- 
tions and temper, as well as his understanding? 
What as relative, friend, neighbour, and so forth? 
the “ whole, sound, round-about ” man, as Locke 
says.’ 

“‘But Pascal was a notoriously religious and good 
man,’ argued Euphranor. 

“ ‘ Notoriously ascetic,’ said I ; “ that is to say, of 
a diseased religion. He would not let his family be 
too much about him lest their mutual love should 
deprive God of his due. I should instance Pascal’s 
religion as looking much like the refraction from a 
sickly body.* 

“ Euphranor was again silent a little, and said 
smiling, ‘ Like some objects that will force themselves 
on one’s eye in a landscape for ever so far, this clay 
cottage will not be got out of sight. The poets are 
fond of it. It now occurs to me in that other rela- 
tion with its tenant which wc were speaking of, not 
where it affects, but is affected by its lodger’s inces- 
sant stragglings and batterings within. You remember 
Dryden’s old lines about that soul — 

“ That o’er-inform’d its tenement of clay. 

Fretting the puny body to decay.” ’ 

“ ‘ Well,* said Euphranor, ‘ and the sooner the 
better, so she flies back to her proper element again.’ 

“ ‘A great escape, doubtless,’ I said; ‘ but yet it 
has pleased God to station her here on probation, to 
do some work for herself and others. And being 
certain of eternity — ^yes, aud (as a good soul) of a 
happy cteniity, she should be well content to be im- 
prisoned for such a mere point of time as our three- 
score years and ten in this clumsy lantern of a body, 
the only means by which her rays can be so condensed 
as to lighten her more benighted mortal fellow-spirits.’ 

“ ‘ Well, perhaps so,’ said he. 

“ * And then, if the body does not die at once, but 
lingers in long pain,* said 1, ‘ this divine soul, though 
quite independent of the body she lodges in, and 
unaffected by its pains, does (out of a divine pity) 
sympathise greatly with its distresses, and loses much 
of her precious time in condolence, and contriving the 
means of alleviation : considering the merits of dif- 
ferent doctors and medicines. Even in indigestions, 
which ore said to be the plagues of thinking men, how 
much of her precious self she wastes daily, mourning 
over some little bit of cheese that will stick in the 
stomach of the most universal philanthropist !’ 

“ Euphranor laughed, and asked, ‘ What could be 
done for her ?’ and I answered, ‘that I supposed, ac- 
cording to that old prescription (the curse of physi- 
cians) that “ prevention is better than cure,” the best 
way was to build up for her, in the proper season, 
a tenement strong enough to resist the elements 
without, and her own batterings within ; so that when 
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I she is called to her great vocations, she may go about 
them, undisturbed by creaking doors and windows, 
falling timbers, and failing foundations, and by all 
the repairs they incessantly call for. — Besides,* I 
added, * if for no particular me, surely one should 
in decency provide a handsome, spacious, and airy 
mansion for so divine a tenant. ’ ’* 

How this is to be effected, it is one of the purposes 
of the book to indicate. Wc cannot here reveal the 
details of the author’s plam The following, however, 
on the training due to a modern gentleman during 
the earliest stage of his existence, may be worth 
pondering by intelligent heads of families. 

*' ' After the due dandling and rocking of first in- 
fancy, give him a clear stage to roll in ; he will find 
his own legs when they are strong enough to bear 
him. Then let him romp as much as he likes, and 
roar too, — a great part of children’s fun, and of great 
service to the lungs. And that (besides the fresh air) 
is so great an advantage in sending children to play 
out of doors; they don’t disturb the serious and 
nervous elders of the house, who ruin the health and 
spirits of thousands, by, “ Be quiet, child — don’t make 
such a noise, child,” et caiera.^ 

“ ‘ Ah, I remember,* said Euphranor, ‘ how you 
used to play at hide-and-scek with us in the shrubbery, 
rather exciting us to rebellion when my aunt ran out 
to warn us, or reduce us to order.* 

* Or for fear your dresses should be dirtied,* re- 
joined I, ‘ for that is one of the fetters laid upon 
children’s wholesome growth. ^J’hey must early learn 
to look rc^jisctahle ; as also shouting is vulgar, you 
know. ThcTi what screaming from the window if a 
little dew lay on the grass, or a summer cloud over- 
came the sky.* 

“ ‘ I suppose you would have shoes with holes in 
them, on purpose to let in water, as Locke docs,’ 
said Euphranor, laughing. 

“ ‘ I wouldn’t keep a child from exercise in the dirt, 
because he has no whole shoes at home, at all events,* 
answered 1. 

” ‘ He catches cold.’ 

“ * I dose him instantly and effectually.’ 

“ * But he dies.* 

“ ‘ Then, as a sensible woman said, “ he is provided 
for.” Your own Plato, I think, says it is best the 
sickly and delicate should die off early at once.* 

“ ‘ Rather a pagan doctrine, if he does,* replied 
Euphranor. * However, we will suppose Sir Lancelot 
survives, what else ? * 

“ ‘ Where did we leave him ? ’ said I, ‘ 0 yes, I 
remember, in the mud; where, by-the-bye, (much 
better than if shut up in a school-room or parlour,) he 
makes acquaintance with external nature, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, flowers, stones, so wholesome in them- 
selves, and the rudiments of so many ologies for here- 
after.* 

* Not forgetting animals,’ said Euphranor. 

« " By no means,’ said I, ‘ and especially the horse 
and the dog, whose virtues we said he would do well 
tQ share.’ 


“ ‘ Horses and dogs, in the women’s apartments I * 
said Euphranor, laughing. 

" ‘ 0 yes,* I said, ‘ his aequaintance with the dog 
begins in tlie cradle ; and*the horse, who, as we said, 
has given his very name to the spirit of youth, de- 
votion and courage w'e began talking about, -^Sir 
Lancelot cannot too soon make his acquaintanefe, to 
pat him, to feed him, to be set upon his back> eitlier 
ill the stable, or during exercise up and down the 
avenue.* 

” * And it is wonderful,* Euphranor observed, ' what 
forbearance the nobler animals show for children ; how 
great dogs suffer themselves to be pulled about for 
hours by them ; and horses will carry boys with a kind 
of proud docility, who w'ould kick and plunge under a 
grown-up rider. Perhaps, they like children’s soft 
voices and light weights ; for which very reason I have 
heard, they are more manageable by women.* 

‘ Yes,* said I ; * and have they not also a sense of 
humour that is amused at being best rid by urchins P 
ay, and real generosity too, that will not take advan- 
tage of w'eaknessP’ 

” After a little pause, Euphranor said, ‘ When you 
I lay it down that children arc scarcely to be compelled 
against the grain for their first seven years, I suppose 
you would make some reservation as to moral restraint 
— ^ihe repression of passion, for instance.’ 

* Not only that,’ answered 1 ; Mie must also learn 
to submit himself to order — to eome daily in-door 
restraint — silence — and task-work, all when he would 
be out-of-doors romping ; only let there be but a little 
of such compulsion day by day.’ 

“‘And if he be refractory, even against this gentle 
discipline ? * 

“ ‘ Then, if the withdrawal of confidence and love, 
and appealing to his faculty of shame and remorse 
arc not enough, a taste of the rod» the compendious 
symbol of might and right. Only, I am quite sure, as 
a general rule, it is better to lean to the extreme of 
indulgence than of severity ; you at least get at truth, 
if ugly truth, by letting a child display his character 
without fear; and faults that determine outwardly, 
arc far more likely to evaporate than when repressed 
to rankle within. Anyhow, the ugliest truth is better 
than the handsomest falsehood.* 

“ To this Euphranor willingly assented, and after a 
time said, ‘ Well, wc have now got Sir Lancelot 
pretty fairly through his first septenniad.’ 

“ ‘ And what sort of chap do you find him P * 
said I. 

“ ‘ Nay, he is your child,’ answered Euphranor. 

“ ‘ The very reason,* said I, ‘ why I should be glad 
of a neighbour’s candid opinion about him. How- 
ever, I am not his father, but only his doctor, and 
moreover, I will not say what he i>, but only that I 
shall be content if he be a jolly little fellow, with rosy 
cheeks and a clear eye, with just a little mischief in it 
at times; passionate, perhaps, and (even with his 
sisters) apt to try right by might ; but generous, easily 
pacified, easily repentant, and ready to confess his 
faults; rather rebellious against woman’s domination. 
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and against all tlic wraps and gruels they force upon | 
him; but fond of mother, and of good old nurse; 
glad to begin and end each day with a prayer and a 
little hymn at their knees. Decidedly fonder of play 
than of books ; rather too fond, it is supposed, of the 
stable, and of Will and Tom there ; but submitting, 
after a little contest, to learn a little, day by day, from 
books which lend his mind towards hope, affection, 
generosity, and piety.* 

“ ' So much for Sir Lancelot’s first septenniad,* said 
Euphranor. ‘ And now for his second.* *’ 

Erom the “ second,” which is an admirable outline 
of a judicious course of training, we can quote only the 
conclusion : — 

“ * I doubt I shall he content with him,* said I, 

' if (at sixteen say) he shows me outwardly, as before, 
a glowing cheek, an open brow, copious locks, a clear 
eye, and looks me full in face withal ; his body a little 
uncouth and angular, jicrhaps, as compared to his 
earlier self, because now striking out into manly pro- 
portion, not yet filled uj) ; flesh giving way to fibre 
and muscle, the blood running warm and quick through 
his reins, and easily discovering itself in his checks 
and forehead, at the mention of what is noble or 
shameful ; his voice, " sweet and tuneable,” as Marga- 
ret of Newcastle notices of her brothers, — she does 
not mean, she says, (nor do I,) an emasculate treble, 
but no " husking or wliarling in the throat,” — that is 
her word — a clear, open, bcll-like voice, telling of 
a roomy chest, and in some measure, I think, of a 
candid soul. However that may bo,* continued I, 
seeing Euphranor shake his head at me w ith a smile, 

‘ candid of soul I hope he is ; for I have always 
sought his confidence, and never used it against him- 
self; never arraigned him severely for the smaller 
outbreaks of youthful spirit ; never exacted sympathy 
where it was not in the nature of youth to sympathise. 
He is still passionate, perhaps, as in his first septen- 
niad, but easily reconciled ; subdued easily by affection 
and the appeal to old and kindly remembrance, but 
stubborn against force; generous, forgiving: still 
liking to ride rather than to read, and perliaps to settle 
a difference by the fist than by the tongue ; but sub- 
mitting to those who do not task him above Nature’s 
due : apt to sleep under the sermon, but not ceasing 
to repeat, morning and cvcnii%, the prayers he learned 
at his mother’s knee : ambitious of honour, pcrlnqjs, 
but of honour in action rather than in talk ; somewhat 
awkwardly disposed to dancing, and the nccomplish- 
ments of the drawing-room, which even now he shirks 
in order to go earth-stopping with Tom and Jack, 
who used to set him on Topsail’s back in days gone 
by. In short, I shall be content to find him with all 
the faults of a vigorous constitution of soul and body, 
which time and good counsel may direct into a chan- 
nel of action that will find room for all, and t\ini all 
to good. One must begin life with all the strength of 
life, subject to all danger of its abuse : strength itself, 
even of evil, is a kind of virtue; whereas weakness is 
the one radical and incurable evil, growing worse in- 
stead of better w'il li c\ erv vear of life.’ 


" ‘And this is your education,’ MidEuplittmt)r, *fot 
all boys indiscriminately, without regard to any parti- 
cular genius they may show?* 

" ‘But without injury to it, I hope,* said I ; ' for 
instance, should it lie towards any of those ologie^ 
which we thought Sir Lancelot’s free intercourse with 
Nature especially opened to him, or even toward look- 
ing into Plato and Digby for qualities lie already 
unconsciously possesses. But,* I continued, seeing 
no signof self-consciousncss in Eupliranor’s own earn- 
est face, ‘ if Sir Lancelot not only huB a genius, (as 
1 1 suppose all men have some,) but w a genius— -big 
with epic, lyrical, or parliamentary inspiration,— I do 
not meddle with him— he will take his own course in 
I spite of me. What I have to turn out is, not a genius, 
but a young gentleman, qualified at least for the com- 
mon professions, or trades, if yon like it. Or, if he 
have means and inclination to live independently on 
his estate, may, in apite of his genius, turn into a very 
good husband, father, neighbour, and magistrate.’ ” 
For the rest of wbat is excellent in this lilllc work 
we must refer to the book itself. The whole of it is 
beautiful, and as wise and rational as it is pleasing. 
W^e recommend all the fathers, and mothers, and 
tcacliers in the kingdom to rend it for themselves. 
The author is a man of fine talents and scholarly 
attainments ; and we think we have already shown 
that he has not written a book without having some- 
thing to put into it. And then the whole is so admi- 
rably plain, and fascinating from its perfect freedom 
from pretence — from the author’s charming uncon- 
sciousness of any great scheme, w hich an inferior writer 
would have been sure to affect — that w'c are can-ied 
along in a state of the most agreeable sympathy and 
friendliness wdtii our instructor, yearn even to know 
him, and speak with him face to face, as a man talkcth 
wdth his friend, and more than anything regret that it 
has not pleased him to make his book a trifle larger — 
w'hicb lie might very wtH have done, without detri- 
ment to its interest and salisfnctoriness. And yet it 
is so nearly perfect as it stands, that one can hardly 
w'ish it otherwise ; and so w e will even say, in W'ords 
which we adapt from Southey : — 

“ Go, little book, and fare thee as thou canst — 

Being cast upon the waters, go thy ways ; 

And if, as we believe, thy vein be good. 

The world will find thee after many days." 

If we miglit suggest anything to the writer, it would 
be that he should, at his convenience, give us a Dia- 
logue on " Manhood.” 

I confess t love littleness almost in all things. A 
little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast ; and, if I were ever 
to fall in love again, (which is a great passion, and 
therefore I hope I have done with it,) it would be, I 
think, with prcttincss, rather than with majestical 
beauty. — Cowley. 

Libraries are the shrines where all the relics of 
saints, full of true virtue, and that without delusion 
and imposture, arc preserved and reposed.— 
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iNClbENTS IN fttE WaH OF MEXICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

TRANSLATED FROM IHE “ REVUE DBS DEtJX MONDES.” 

PartL 

TUE SOLDIER CURENO. 

^ The route from Guadalajara to Tessic traverses tlic 
Sierra-Madre. There yet remain in this chain of moun- 
tains, with their barren sides rising; in sharp peaks, and 
descending in rugged precipices, indelible marks of 
the War of Indeiytndcnce. I was impatient to visit 
this interesting part of Mexico, and Captain Don 
Euperto, on his part, eagerly desired to return to 
those plains of the Sierra which reminded liim of 
many adventurous days and nights of his youth ; it 
was not, however, until we arrived at the plain of 
Santa-lsabel, two days after leaving the village of 
Ahuacatlan, that we at length perceived the blue 
summits of the Cordillera. From that inomcnt we 
hastened our steps by mutual consent, and a few 
hours’ riding across the tall grass brouglit us in front 
of a bamboo hut, which Captain Ruperto had pre- 
viously indicated as our halting-place. 

“Halloo! Curefio,” cried the Captain, reining in his 
horse before the hut; “halloo! arc you dead or alive?” | 

“Who calls?” replied a broken and feeble voice ! 
from the interior of the cabin. | 

“ The Captain Castafios, con mil diahlosP^ returned j 
the warrior, “who fired the cannon of which your 
back was the supporter.” 

A frightful figure appeared on the tliresliold of the 
hut; it was that of an old man terribly distorted, 
whose spine seemed dislocated and bent. The poor 
creature was unable to walk, he could only crawl. 
Ills fditurcs, althougli coiitraotod by old ngc and 
suffering, still retained an cxprc.ssion of nobleness and 
pride which struck me. On his forehead, marked by 
deep wrinkles and projecting veins, bis long wliite 
hair fell in disorder. His arms were encircled with 
veins as thick as the branches of au ivy which lias 
grown old while clinging to a fine oak. At the siglit 
of Ibis aged man, with his w'rinkled face half con- 
cealed by his abundant hair, one might have com- 
pared him to a decrepit lion maimed in the llow^cr of 
ins age and strength by the ball of the hunter. 

“ Well, my good Curefio,” exclaimed the Captain, 
“I am happy to find one of the ruins of ancient times 
still alive.” 

“Our ranks are getting tliinncr, it is true,” replied 
the old man; “in a few years they will seek in vain for 
the first soldiers of the Independence.” 

“And Gnauajuatena, is she not here?” asked 
Castafios. 

“ I have been left alone for a year past. She sleeps 
yonder.” 

He pointed to a tamarind-trcc situated at a few 
steps from the hut. 

"May God rest her soul !” said the Captain; “but 
you must acknowledge, my good fellow^ that your 1 
services have been ill recompensed.” | 


"What do I need beyond a little corner of ground 
to live and be buried in?” calmly replied the old man. 
“ Was it the hope of a recompense that made us of 
old willing to exhaust our strength P Posterity will 
remember the name of Curello, and that is suAcijrnt.” 

Tlie question of Don Ruperto, and the reply of 
the old soldier^ made me believe that 1 beheld one of 
those men whom, after liaving sacrificed them, a fatal 
destiny had consigned to oblivion. But what unknown 
hero .did I then behold ? That I knew not. We dis- 
mounted near the hut, iuto which we entered. There 
1 listened, without understanding a syllable, to a con- 
versation which turned exclusively on the events of 
the war against the Spaniards. Unfortunately I did 
not possess the key of the facts which the two 
speakers were recalling. At the end of about half 
an liour, as wc had some distance to go in order to 
reach the rentat which was situated at the foot of the 
Sicrra-Maiire, we prepared to continue our journey. 

“You have a capital charger there,” said our host 
to me, a])proacbing my horse as I was putting my 
foot in the stirrup. 

At the sight of that distorted being, creeping, 
thus to speak, up to liim, ^tlic animal took fright, 
and attempted to rear ; but at that moment the arm of 
Curcfio was extended towards him, and the horse re- 
mained immovable — panting from terror. 

“ What is the matter ?” said I, 

“ It is nothing,” replied the old man in his feeble 
voice ; “I am bolding your horse under you.” 

I leant forward on my saddle, and saw, with amaze- 
ment, that one of tlic legs of the horse seemed as if 
riveted to the earth by a chain of iron. 

“Shall I loose my liold?” said the old man, 
langliing. 

“If it is your good pleasure,” replied I, to this 
Milo of Crotniin; “for I see my horse is not the 
stronger of the two.” 

Scarcely was he tliscngfigcd from this formidable 
restraint, when tlie terrified animal sprang aside, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in bringing him back 
again to the hut. 

“Alas!” said the old man, sighing, “since a 
certain blow from a cannon, which this Don Ruperto 
fired, 1 stoop more and more every day.” 

“What were you, then, in your youth, Signor 
Curcfio?” asked 1. 

“Castafios will tell you,” replied the old soldier, 
of whom we took leave as soon as the captain had 
promised to spend a whole day with liim in the hut 
on his return. 

After two hours* riding wc reached the venta, a 
white house surrounded by colonnades, and roofed 
with red tiles like all the ventas of Mexico, and 
having done ample justice to a repast ordered by Don 
Ruperto, we strolled into the grounds before the 
hotel. We were on the point of leaving an avenue 
overgrown with moss, w'lien the captain suddenly 
stopped, and pointed to the ground. At our feet I 
perceived, half embedded in the soil, a cannon which 
the insurgents had dragged from the borders of the 
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Pacific Ocean to this most remote boundary of the 
state of Jalisco. The soldier seated himself on the 
cannon, and invited me to place myself beside him. 
The deep blue sky was bespangled with innumerable 
stars ; the air was mild ; around the fires before the 
venta were seated the muleteers singing their 
simple tunes ; the ringing of the little bells of the 
mules reached us, accompanied by the soft sounds of 
the guitar ; the watch-dogs answered by their plaintive 
bai'king to the indistinct and distant sounds, wdiich 
were wafted by the evening breeze. In leading*mc to 
this retired spot, the captain said he had deemed the 
time and place suitable for continuing tlie relation of 
his military adventures. I hastened to express my 
concurrence with this opinion, and Don Ruperto, thus 
encouraged, commenced a long narration, to which I 
listened attentively, seated on the rusted cannon, round 
which large tufts of wild wormwood interlaced their 
stems, and diffused their powerful odours. 

After a series of skirmishes, (commenced the 
captain,) we halted at a place called Las Animas. A 
sad spectacle was presented by our troops on that day. 
Panting from thirst and fatigue, we lay on a soil 
strewn with the carcases of our horses and mules of 
burden. A gloomy silence overspread the camp, in- 
terrupted from time to time by the agonizing cries of 
the wounded, who, tortured by thirst, wildly craved a 
drop of water to refresh their parched mouths. A 
few soldiers moved like spectres amongst these bodies, 
of whom some u'crc apparently dying, others were 
already dead. The sentinels had scarcely strength to 
hold their muskets during the tumult around the 
camp. I, myself, was almost worn out, and to disguise 
my thirst, Ijad pressed the hilt of my sabre to my 
lips. Not far from me, the woman to whom Albino 
Cautc had entrusted the care of his son, and whom 1 
had taken into my service in compliance with the 
dying requests of my former companion, was repeating 
I her rosary in tears, and imploring all the saints in 
i Paradise to send us a cloud charged with rain. The 
saints, unfortunately, were not in the humour to 
listen to us that evening, for the sun set gloriously in 
a sky of undisturbed serenity. As for me, I prayed 
God that some marauders of my troop, who had left 
the camp on the discovery of some concealed springs, 
might succeed in their expedition, and, above all, not 
forget their captain. God wA more gracious than 
the saints invoked by the poor woman who was 
■ praying at my side ; he heard me favourably, for soon 
I discovered one of our marauders returning to the 
! camp with rapid st rides. It was the man you have 
seen, the companion of Guanajuatefia. At that tiipc 
he had not changed the name of Valdivia for that of 
Cureno, nor was he so frightfully maimed as you liave 
I seen him ; the trunk of a pine was not straighter nor 
I more robust than his form. You, yourself, have had 
< a proof of his licrculean strength; I need not say 
I more about it. I shall content myself with telling you 
that his intelligence and courage equalled his physical 
, powers. On every occasion, even the most critical, 

, Valdivia knew how to act. 


Siffnor Capitano," said lie, advancing mysteriously 
towards me, enveloped in the cloak of a Sj^anish 
dragoon, which he had picked up on the field of battle, 
** I have brought you a leathern bottle containing a 
few drops of water for yourself, the child, and his 
nurse, but I should wish no one to see us.” 

** Some water ! ” cried I, too much delighted to 
heed Valdivia’s prudent advice. 

“Hush!” resumed he; “if you attend to me, you 
will not drink until night, and when you have 
quenched your thirst, I will tell you where there is 
water in abundance, and make a proposition you will 
like.” 

I eagerly extended my hand to seize the bottle. 
“Give it to me, for God’s sake !” exclaimed I, “my 
thirst is consuming me, and can 1 wait till night ?” 

“In ten minutes it will be dark. On reflection, I 
will keep the water, for I do not wish the furious 
soldiers to attempt to kill you, in order to obtain it. 
In the mean time, get your horse saddled, and then 
join me under that ‘mesquite,* where mine is all 
ready. We shall be obliged to mount directly. 
There remain here about a hundred horsemen ; give 
them orders to wait for us yonder in the plain. We 
will tell the sentinels wc arc going in search of water, 
and they will let us pass without, waking the general.” 

Valdivia walked away, and in spite of my entreaties, 
took with him the bottle of water. I hastened to 
obey his injunctions, and at nightfall, our horsemen, 
quite prepared for departure, awaited us in the place 
appointed. I took my horse by the bridle, led away 
the woman and child, and rejoined Valdivia. Instead 
of a few’ drops of water, as he had promised, he pre- 
sented me with a bottlcful of tl)at precious liquid. 
So great was my thirst, that I found considerable 
difiiculty in preventing myself from drniiiug the 
contents of tlie bottle ; however, I left a sufficient 
quantity for the woman and little Albino, and when 
the bottle was empty — “Let us hear,” said I to 
Valdivia, “ wdiat you have to propose.” 

.“ To go,” returned he, “ with your hundred horse- 
men and take possession of a hacienda^ two leagues 
from here, where tliere is water in abundance, and 
which is now occupied by a Spanish detachment. 

“ We will go,” said I, “ but if it is so, why should 
you not inform the general, and ask for a thousand 
men?” 

“ Why ? ” returned Valdivia, “because the general 
is no longer master of his troops, and any order he 
might give at this moment would but hasten the ex- 
plosion of a conspiracy for delivering the army to the 
Spanish. Yes, Signor Capitauo, if w'e do not instantly 
take possession of the hacienda of San Eustaquio, into 
which I have been able to creep alone and fill this 
bottle, to-morrow General Rayou will not have a 
soldier ; — there is a traitor among us, and this traitor 
is no other than General Ponce.” 

As Valdivia finished speaking, a great tumult was 
heard at one extremity of the camp. It soon increased. 
Torches flared on all sides, illuminating groups of 
soldiers whose cries reached us. By the gleam of the 
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torches we perceived General Bayou leaving his tent 
and advancing alone, bareheaded, towards the most 
infuriated ; but his voice, generally so much respected, 
seemed unrecognised. 

“ I was mistaken by a day,” said Valdivia, ” how- 
ever, the General will probably quiet the malcontents 
until sunrise. Let us be oiT, there’s no time to lose, 
this night we must be back and able to announce to 
the General that the troops shall be supplied with 
water to-morrow.” 

Tlic tumult continued, although it was less clamo- 
rous, and the voice of the General, which we were able 
to hear, prevailed by degrees over that of the muti- 
neers. I mounted my horse, and advised Valdivia to 
do the same. 

" I must first,” said he, “ bring you one of the 
enemy’s sentinels with whom 1 have taken care to 
provide myself.” 

Without waiting to explain these enigmatical words, 
Valdivia departed, but soon I saw him returning with 
a black moving mass under his arm. Wlicn he ap- 
proached, I discovered that this mass was a man 
dressed in the costume of a Spanish lancer. Valdivia 
set the mail down on the ground, loosened his cords, 
and made him mount behind him. My robust com- 
panion had found that the shortest method of rcacliing 
the well of the hacienda was, to bind the sentiuel 
placed near the cistern, and take him with us as a 
necessary guide in our nocturnal excursion. How 
had he effected this hardy enterprise ? how hud he 
taken from his post the Spanish lancer and bound him 
on his horse? Valdivia had no need to tell me; his 
nervous arms gave me more information on that sub- 
ject than his words. The camp had again become 
calm, during the short absence of Valdivia; it only re- 
mained for us bravely to continue the undertaking so 
happily commenced. We then went without delay to 
rejoin the horsemen who awaited us in the plain, and 
at the head of this small troop, \vg rode towards the 
hacienda, spurring to the utiiiost onr weary horses. 
During the journey, we interrogated the prisoner con- 
cerning the situation and strength of the Spanish 
garrison which occupied the hacienda of San-Eusta- 
quio. This garrison was composed, said the lancer, 
of about 500 men, under the orders of Commandant 
Larrainzar, a proud, brutal man, detested by his 
soldiers. Wc obtained still further information of the 
position of the troops and the ])laces least defended. 
It was not, however, without great difficulty that we 
were able, with our attcuuated Jiorscs, and on terrible 
roads, to clear the two or three leagues which separated 
the hacienda from our camp. You will readily under- 
stand why the route was so difficult, when I explain 
our situation to you. Not far from the town of Zaca- 
tecas, which General Bayou sought to obtain, although 
he knew it to be occupied by the enemy, the Sierra- 
Madre is divided into two branches. The first, that 
on which we are now stationed, runs from north to 
south, parallel with the shores of the Pacific; the other 
runs from north to east, following the curve of the 
Gulf of Mexico. On one of the most elevated points 


of this last ramiBcation was situated the hacienda of 
which we wished to possess ourselves. It occupied 
the extremity of one of tlie largest plains of the Cor- 
dillera. 

[Paht II. 

THE voladeho. 

Having arrrived at the hacienda unperceived, 
thanks to the obscurity of a moonless night, we came to 
a halt under some large trees, at some distance from the 
building, and I rode forward from my troop in order 
to reconnoitre the place. The hacienda, so far ns I 
could see in gliding across the trees, formed a huge 
massive parallelogram, strengthened by enormous 
buttresses of hewn stone. The rear was protected by 
an unfathomable abyss. Along this chasm, the walls 
of the hacienda almost formed the continuation of 
another perpendicular, one chiselled by nature herself 
in the rocks, to the bottom of which the eye could not 
penetrate, for the mists which incessantly boiled up 
from below did not allow it to measure their awful 
depth. This place was known in the country by the 
name of ” t/ie Foladero'* 

I had explored all sides of the building except this, 
when I know not what scruple of military honour in- 
cited me to continue my ride along the ravine which 
protected the rear of the hacienda. Between the walls 
and the precipice, there was a narrow pathway about 
six feet wide ; by day, the passage would not have 
been dangerous, but by night it was a perilous enter- 
prise. The walls of the farm took nn extensive sweep, 
the path crept around their entire basement, and to 
follow it to tlie end in the darkness, only two paces 
from tho edge of a perpendicular chasm, was no very * 
easy task even for as practised a horseman as myself. 
Nevertheless, I did not Jiesitate, but boldly urged my 
horse between the walls of the farm-house and the 
abyss of the Voladero. 1 had got over half the distance 
without accident, when all of a sudden my horse 
neighed aloud. This neigh made me shudder. I had 
reached n pass where the ground was but just wide I 
enough for the four legs of a horse, and it was im- 
possible to retrace my steps. / 

“ Halloo ! ” I exclaimed aloud, at the risk of / 
betraying myself, — which was even less dangerous 
than cucuunteriiig a horseman in front of me on such I 
a road. ” Tliere is a Christian passing along the i 
ravine; keep back.” I 

It was too lute ; at that moment, a man on liorsc- / 
back passed round one of the buttresses, wliich here I 
and there obstructed this accursed pathway. He ad- 
vanced towards me. I trembled in my saddle; mj II 
forehead was bathed in a cold sweat. 

“ For the love of God ! can you not return ? ” I 
exclaimed, terrified at the fearful situation in which 
we were both placed. 

“ Impossible ! ” replied the horseman, in a hollow 
voice. 

I recommended my soul to God. To turn our 
horses round for want of room, to back them along 
the path which wc had traversed, or even to dismount 
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from them,— lliese were three impossibilitcs which cecd to draw the last lottery, at which one of ns will 
placed us both in presence of a certain doom; between ever assist P ” 

two horsemen so placed upon this fearful path, liad How were we to proceed to this drawing by lot P 
they been father and son, one of them must inevitably by means of the wet finger, like infants, or by 
have become the prey of the abyss. But a few seconds head and tail like the schoolboys P Both ways were 
had passed, and we were already face to face,— the impracticable. Our hands imprudently stretched out 
unknown horseman and myself ; our horses were head above the heads of our frightened horses, might cause 
to head, and their nostrils, dilated witli terror, mingled them to give a fatal start. Should we toss up a piece 
together their fiery breathing. Both of us halted in of coin. The night was too dark to enable us to 
a dead silence ; above was tlie smootli and lofty wall distinguish which side fell upwards. The Colonel bc- 
of the hacienda ; on the other side, but. three feet dis- thought him of an expedient, of which I never should 
tant from the wall, opened Ihe horrible gulf. Was it have dreamed* 

an enemy I had before my eyes ? The love of my " Listen to me, Captain,” said the Colonel, to whom 

country, which boiled at that period in my young I had communicated my perplexities, ** I have another 
bosom, led me to hope it was. way. The terror which our horses feel makes them 

? Mexico and ihe ImurgenU?'' I cx- draw every moment a burning breath. The first of us 

claimed in a moment of excitement, ready to spring two wliosc horse sliall neigh” — 


upon the unknown horseman if he answered me in the 
negative. 

** Mexico e Tnmrgente — that is my wafcliworcl,” 
replied the cavalier; “ I am the Colonel Gardufio.” 

“ And I am the Captain Castaiios ! ” 


“ Wins ! ” I hastily exclaimed. 

" Not so, — shall be the loser. I know that you are 
a countryman, and such as you can do whatever you 
please with your horse. As to myself, who but last 
year wore^ tlic gown of a theological student, I fear 


Our acquaintance was of long standing, and, but for your equestrian prowess. You may be able to make 
our mutual agitation, we should have had no need to cx- your horse neigh, — to liinder him from doing so is a 
change our names. The Colonel h.ad left us two days very different matter.” 

since at the head of a detachment, which we supposed We waited in deep and anxious silence until the 
to be cither prisoners or cut off, for he had not been voice of one of our horses should break fortli. This 


seen to return to the camp. 


silence lasted for a minute, — for an age ! It was my 


“Well! Colonel,”! exclaimed, “I am sorry you are horse who neighed the first. The Colonel gave no 
not a Spaniard, — for you perceive that one of us must external manifcsiation of bis joy, but no doubt he 
yield tlie pathway to the other.” thanked God to the very bottom of his soul. 

Our horses had t|ie bridle on tlicir necks, and I pnt You will allow me a minute to make my peace 
my liand in the holsters of my saddle to draw out my with Heaven?” 1 said to the Colonel, with failing 
pistols. voice. 

I sec it so plainly,” replied the Colonel with “ VYill five minutes be sufficient? ” 

alarming coolness, ** that I should already have blown "They will,” 1 replied. The Colonel drew out his 

out the brains of your horse, but for the fear lest watch. 1 addressed towards the heavens, brilliant. 


mine, in a moment of terror, should preeipiteic me with stars, which 1 thought I was looking up to for 


with yourself to the bottom of the abyss.” 

I remarked, in fact, tlmt the Colonel already held 
his pistols in Iiis Iiand. W e both maintained the most 


the last time, an intense and a burning prayer. 

“ It is time,” said the Colonel. 

I answered nothing, and with infinn hand gathered 


profound silence. Our liorscs felt the danger like up the bridle of my horse, which I drew within my 
ourselves, and remaiiiod as immovable as if their feet fingers, which were agitated by a nervous tremour. 


were nailed to the ground. My excitement had en- “ Yet one moment more,” I said to the Colonel, 
tirely subsided. “ What are wc going to do ? ” J ** for 1 have need of all my coolness to carry into ex- 
demanded of the Colonel. ccution the fearful manceuvre which I am about to 

“ Draw lots wbicli of the two shall leap into the commence.” 
ravine.” « Granted,” replied Gnrduilo. 

It was in truth the sole means of resolving the My education, as I liave told you, had been in the 
difficulty. " There are ncvertlielcss some precautions country. My childliood and part of my earliest youth, 
to take,” said the Colonel. “He who shall be con- liad almost been passed on horseback. I may say 
demned by lot shall retire backwards. It will be but without flattering myself, that if there was any one 
a feeble chance of escape for l»im, I admit ; but in in the world capable of executing this equestrian feat, 
short, it is a chance, and especially one in favour of the it was myself. I rallied myself with an almost super- 
winner.” natural effort, and succeeded in recovering my entire 

" You cling not to life then ? ” I cried out, terrified self-possession in tlic very face of death. Take it at 
at the eang-froid with which this proposition was put the worst, — I liad already braved it too often to be 
to me. any longer alarmed at it. Erom that instant, I dared 

“ I cling to life more than yourself,” sharply replied to hope afresh, 
the Colonel, “ for 1 have a mortal outrage to avenge. As soon as my horse felt, for the first time since 
But the time is slipping away : are you ready to pro- my rencontre with the Colonel, the bit compressing 
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I Ins month, 1 perceived that he trembled beneath me. 
I strengthened myself firmly on my stirrups, to make 
the terrified animal understand that his master no 
longer trembled. I held him up tvith the bridle and 
the hams, as every good horseman docs in a dangerous 
passage, and, with the bridle, the l)ody and the spur 
together, succeeded in backing him a few paces. His 
head was already at a greater distance fix)in that of 
the horse of the Colonel, who encouraged me all he 
could with his voice. This done, I let the poor 
trembling brute, who obeyed me in spite of his terror, 
repose himself for a few moments, — and then recom- 
menced the same manesuvre. All on a sudden 1 felt 
his hind legs give way under me. A horrible shudder 
ran through my whole frame ; 1 closed my eyes as if 
about to roll to the bottom of the abyss, and I gave 
to my body a violent impulse on the side next the 
hacienda, the surface of wliich oflered not a single 
projection, not a single tuft of weeds to check my 
descent. This sudden movement, joined to the de- 
sperate struggles of my horse, was tlie salval Ion of my 
life. He had sprung up again on his logs, W'hich 
seemed ready to full from under him, so desperately 
did I feel them tremble. 

I had succeeded in reaching, between the brink of 
the precipice and the wall of the building, a spot some 
few inches broader. A few more would have enabled 
me to turn him round, but to attempt it here would have 
been fatal, and I dared not venture. I sought to re- 
sume my backward pi*ogrcss, step by step. Twice the 
horse threw himself on his hind legs and fell down 
upon tlie same spot. It was in vain to urge him 
anew, either with voice, bridle or spur; the animal 
obstinately refused to take a single step in the rear. 
Nevertheless I did not feel my courage yet exiiaustcd, 
for 1 had no desire to die. One last and solitary 
chance of safety suddenly appeared to me like a flash 
of light, and I resolved to employ it. Through the 
fastening of my boot and in reach of my hand was 
passed a sharp and keen knife ; 1 drew it forth from 
its sheath. With my left hand I began caressing 
the mane of my horse, all the while letting him hear 
my voice. The poor animal replied to my caresses by 
a plaintive neighing; then, not to alarm him abruptly, 
my hand followed by little and little the curve of his 
nervous neck, and finally rested upon the spot where 
the la.st of the vertebrec unit es itself with the cranium. 
The horse trembled, but I calmed him with my voice. 
When I felt his very life, so to speak, palpitate in 
his brain beneatli my fingers, I leaned over towards 
the wall, my feet gently slid from the stirrups, and 
with btie vigorous blow I buried the pointed blade of 
my knife in the seat of the vital principle. The animal 
fell as if thunderstruck, without a single motion, and, 
for myself, wit h my knees almost as high os my chin, 
I found myself on horseback across a corpse. 1 waa 
aaved,— I uttered a triumphant cry, which was re- 
sponded to by a cry of the Colonel, and wliich the 
abyss reechoed with a hollow sound, ns if it felt 
that its prey had escaped from it. I quitted the sad- 
dlbi sat myself down between the wall and the 


body of mj horse, and vigorously pnshed with my feet 
against the carcase of the wretched animal, which 
rolled down into the abyss. I then arose, cleared 
at a few bounds the distance which separated the 
place where 1 was from tlie plain ; and under the 
irresistible reaction of the terror which I had so Ibng 
repressed, I sunk in a swoon upon the ground. When 
I reopened my eyes, the Colonel was by my side. 

Pabt hi. 

TU£ HACIENDA. 

Attsu having congratulated me on my address and 
presence of mind, Gardufio asked me by what chance 
I was alone, at that hour of the night, near a building 
containing a Spanish garrison. I then told him of 
the project which had brought us thither— myself and 
my men. 

“ How many soldiers have you under your ordersP” 
he inquired of me. 

“ About a hundred, — all resolute to drink or die.” 
At this news, I saw the officer’s eyes sparkle with almost 
ferocious satisfaction. “ You, too, are sufTering from 
thirst?” I resumed. 

"The thirst of vengeance!” replied the officer; 

" and this is why, in spite of the almost entire loss 
of my detachment, I wander day and night about the 
neighbourhood to find some occasion of avenging 
myself.” 

" Of what, Colonel?” 

"An outrage, uliich I shall never outlive if I wash 
it not out in blood ; or unless, at least, I render back 
shame for sliame. I have still about fifty men here,” 
continued the Colonel, who seemed unwilling to ex- 
plain himself any further, " and ] am ready to join 
them with yours.” 

I directed the Colonel to the spot where he would 
find them, and hastened to rejoin my troops, who 
awaited me impatiently. I bad scarcely related my 
adventure to Valdivia when Gardufio joined us with 
his fifty men. We learned from him that lie had 
attacked the hacienda the day before, and had been 
repulsed with considerable loss. We set ourselves to 
deliberate, and the Colonel submitted tlie Spanish , 
prisoner to a severe examination. He then gave the 
order to march, and, as wo drew near the hacienda — 

" Think you,” he said to the Spaniard, " that there 
is a sentinel up in the tower ?” 

" There is always one at night,” replied the cap- 
tive; "but you have the chance tliat lie may have 
fallen asleep at his post, where there is no one to keep 
a watch over him.” 

At the very moment the Spaniard was sjjcaking, 
the cries of '' Alerta sentinellaP* resounded all over 
the hacienda; we followed attentively the different 
voices which replied, and died away in the distance. 
No sound issued from the stone case of the clock- 
tower : the sentinel w’as then asleep. 

"Ah, if we had but a single piece of cannon!” 
exclaimed Valdivia; "then, wliilc fifty men scaled 
the terraces of the building by the aid of their Uissoos, 
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we could batter and breach in the doorway, and take 
these dogs of Gacliupines between two fires.’* 

We have left n gun under some bushes not far 
from hence,” said the Colonel, *‘but it is of no use; 
the supports are broken ; it is a bit of useless brass.” 

" Ilave you got any ammunition?” I inquired, in 
my turn. ’ 

” The cannon lies beside its caisson filled with 
ammunition,” resumed Garduno ; “ but, as I tell you, 
it is like a fusil without a stock.” 

I cast a glance at the nervous arm of Valdivia ; he 
understood me at once. 

" I will take some men with me, and go and look 
for it,” said Valdivia. “ Gentlemen, tliis evening we 
shall all of us drink at our ease.” With these words, 
Valdivia prepared to start. 

“ But you do not mean to go alone ?” said I to him. 

“ My faith ! — if tlic gun is no heavier than a horse 
with his rider, I can very well manage to bring it here 
without assistance.” 

“ But it weighs much heavier,” resumed the Colo- 
nel ; “ ten men, wdio know where the cannon lies, 
shall accompany you.” 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the men re- 
turned. They had harnessed their horses with cords 
around the piece of dismounted cannon, which they 
dragged over the unequal ground. Sometimes an 
obstacle would render the gun immovable; Valdivia 
then stooped down, made a powerful cfibrl, and tlic 
cannon being freed, slid afresh along the surface. I then 
ranged my men, in silence, about tliree hundred paces 
distant from the hacienda. 

” Now, my friends,” said I, " we have two methods 
of attack: the first is to raise our war-cry simulta- 
neously, after the manner of the Indians ; the second 
is to scale the hacienda, whilst wc cannonade tiic gate: 
the prisoner will accompany you, and act as a faithful 
guide under pain of death ; and whilst we enter by 
the breach, you will enter by the terraces ; but this 
second plan can only be adopted provided we find 
fifty men sullicicntly brave, agile, and determined, to 
scale a wall looking into a precipice, the bottom of 
which cannot be seen. Indeed, after a certain distance, 
the man who is falling looks not for it.” 

" I will go first ! ” cried the Colonel, who had heard 
me attentively ; “ and perhaps,^fis the reward of our 
audacity, we shall be fortunate enough to possess our- 
selves of the commandant i” 

I "He has offended you deeply, it appears,” said I 
to the Colonel. 

** Mortally. He has inflicted a mortal outrage 
upon me.” 

The example of the Colonel encouraged the soldiers, 
and soon the former was permitted to choose, amongst 
all those who presented tiicmselves, the strongest and 
most active to accompany him. 

Of this band, the least enthusiastic was evidently 
the Spanish prisoner, to whom the idea of scaling a 
wall, which rose perpendicularly to the height of 
I twenty-five feet above a frightful precipice, was far 
from pleasing. | 


The fifty men selected by the Colonel comrnenced 
their preparations for scaling. The massive building 
was adorned with numerous ”almeiias,” (a species of 
battlements,) ^hich denoted the rank of the pro- 
prietor. Each soldier was furnished with his lazo^ of 
which a ring of iron formed the sliding knot. In one 
minute, from each of these baitlcmenis was suspended 
a loose cord, the extremify of which surrounded the 
stone projection. Before the signal for commencing 
the scaling was given, we agreed, Gardufio and I, that 
the soldiers of the Colonel should not attack the 
enemy’s garrison until the third report of the cannon ; 
three camion balls appeared to us more than sufficient 
to destroy the gate. These arrangements being made, 
ilie Colonel, with his usual calmness, seized the loose 
cord which was to serve as his ladder, and put it in 
the hands of the prisoner, commanding him to pre- 
cede him. 

When the Spaniard had raised himself some feet 
above tlie ground, Don Gardufio placed Jiis poigiiard 
between liis teeth, and rose in his turn. TIic soldiers 
followed bis example, and soon we saw fifty men, 
raising themselves by means of tljeir hands on the 
cord, and their feet against the wall, fioaiing above 
the precipice like so many demons, who seemed to 
issue from the abyss. 

Although perilous in itself, — for a sudden dizziness, 
or the rupture of one of the lazos, might have 
launched a man into eternity, — this ascension was 
nevertheless easier than the atiack which I was to 
make. The sentinel, even if he had faitlifully kept i 
watch, could not have perceived the assailants ; tlic ; 
wall concealed them; but the post wc had selected j 
presented another kind of danger ; we were soon to 
leave the cover of the trees, which concealed us from 
the sentinels, and to enter the open country embar- 
rassed with a cannon which we were obliged to drag 
by force of arm. Happily, we performed tin’s march 
without any accident, and when we saw the last of 
our men set foot on the terrace of the hacienda, I 
Valdivia and I began to act tlie part allotted to us. 

I first gave ordere to charge the cannon. Those 
wlio had dragged it, harnessed their liorscs again, and 
wc advanced, but we bad scarcely moved lial^a-dozcn 
steps when a seutincl perceived us, gave the alarm, 
and discharged his carabine. The ball, happily, reached 
none of our party, and wc redoubled our efforts to 
bring the cannon to the place wlierc wc supposed the 
gate to be, which wc intended to destroy. Other 
reports of guns soon reached our ears; aud in the 
courts of the hacienda we heard the drums beating, 
and the clarions sounding. There was no longer any 
hope of our surprising the garrison, and I gave orders 
to my troops to raise loud and shrill cries, changing 
the intonation of their voices every time. By means 
of this artifice, it appeared as if five hundred men were 
raising their voices almost at the same moment. The 
report of cannon, which I fired, sounded from all the 
echoes. 

Soon the wall was lined with Spanish soldiers, and 
the discharges succeeded each other rapidly. Although 
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they began to be dcstructivci so great was the ardour 
of our troops that not one of the men gave way. We 
replied to the fire of the enemy. Those who were 
dragging the cannon increased their exertions ; but, 
just as they were about to turn the angle of the wall 
to face the one in which the great gate was situated, 
a deep and broad moat appeared. Without a bridge, 
it was impossible to overcome this unexpected ob> 
staclc. 

*•' We will throw down a portion of the wall,” said 
Valdivia. “ These brieks will ufl'er.less resistance than 
a gate of oak supported by iron.” 

“ That is true,” returned I ; and I descended to 
point the piece before charging it ; but just as I was 
taking my aim I uttered a cry of disappointment : on 
account of the height of the wall and the inequality 
of the soil, the cannon ball could only reach a slope, 
on which were placed quantities of bricks. All our 
efforts were in vain. How, in fact, were we to lower 
or raise the mouth of a cannon deprived of its car- 
riage ? Meanwhile, a shower of balls was discharged on 
us. Our position became critical. Wc could not, 
without ladders, scale a wall defended by a well- 
maintained fire, and the fifty men who were to unite 
tlicir attack with ours, ran the risk of being killed or 
taken prisoners without any advantage to us. 

“How much is wanting for the cannon to play 
upon the wall?” asked Valdivia. 

“ A foot and a half,” replied I, measuring again the 
ground, and drawing with my eye a line to the foot of 
the wall. 

“ And if you had a carriage a foot and a half high, 
you could open a breach ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Well, my buck shall serve for a carriage,” resumed 
Valdivia. 

“ You arc joking!” 

“ No ; I am speaking seriously.” 

Every one knew the extraordinary strength of Val- 
divia, but none expected such a proposition. Valdivia 
spoke in sober truth, for he knelt down, placed his 
two hands on the ground, and presented the surface of 
his broad shoulders to support the cannon. 

“ Let us try,” said he ; “ I have promised that 
we shall be able to drink to-uiglit, and that I would 
save the General’s army. Come, — to work 1” 

Six men had inconceivable difficulty in raising the 
cannon to the desired height ; however, they succeeded 
at length in balancing it on the back of Valdivia. 
The Hercules supported the burden without stirring. 
One or two lazos, fastened round the cannon, and 
under the intrepid soldier, served to fix it steadily. 

“ Charge the piece to the muzzle I” cried Valdivia. 

The bullets continued to shower upon us, and one 
of the men, who was filling tlic cannon, fell dead beside 
the soldier transformed into a carriage. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in charging the piece. 

“ Stoop a little,” said I to Valdivia : “ There 

that is it ; now stand firm.” 

The carriage remained as immovable as if it were 
of iron. I took the match from the hand of the soldier, 
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and lighted it. The cannon fired ; a large hole was 
opened in the wall. 

“Well!” exclaimed Valdivii^ half-raising himself 
on his powerful hands to judge the effect of the can- 
non ball. 

“ All is well, my good friend ; the boll has effected 
a breach.” Valdivia resumed his position ; the piece 
was again charged to the mouth: the second blbw 
tlmudcred against the wall, where clouds of dust arose. 

Valdivia half-raised himself a second time. 

Oh, it was a fine sight, Signor Cavalici’e ! — it was 
a fine sight to witness this man, as strong as twenty 
of his comrades, raise himself after each discharge, 
and raise also that enormous mass attached to his 
body 1 

Valdivia, with bis veins projecting, bis face swollen, 
followed with his eye the track of the cannon he him- 
self had helped to guide. 

Our brave soldiers raised their voices in admiration. 

“ One more blow !” cried the Hercules ; “ but 
point more to the left.” 

I obeyed Valdivia’s injunction. The cannon was 
charged a third time, and for the tliird time the 
report sounded. I fancied I heard a suppressed ex- 
clamation from Valdivia, who attempted to rise, but 
was unable to do so. Wc then removed the cannon 
from the body of the soldier. Valdivia heaved a sigh 
of relief, and attempted to stand upright. Vaiu effort I 
— his legs refused their service ; and this man, once 
so strong and vi^u'orous, sank down like an inert mass. 

Without once funoj jng tliat this miracle of strength, 
that these nervous arnib, which were worth a ma- 
chine of war to us, were henceforth paralysed, I ran 
to the breach we had just opened. During tliis time, 
the fifty men commanded by the Colonel had issued 
from their hiding-place at the third report of our 
cannon, and the cries they raised in advancing caused 
a diversion in our favour : in the twinkling of an eye, 
a sanguinary opening was made in the Spanish ranks. 
Across tlic breach our soldiers, parched by thirst, had 
perceived in the court of the hacienda the mria, 
which occupied the middle, and no human power 
could have resisted the impetuosity of their attack. 
There was soon in the court of the hacienda a mi^lce 
as terrible and furious as a boarding on sea. The 
darkness concealed the paucity of our numbers from 
the eyes of the surprised Spaniards, whilst wc knew, 
with tolerable accuracy, tbe amount of tJicir forces. 
The deafening cries of “ Hurrah I Mejico I Indcpend- 
encia !” resounded on all sides ; and sometimes I Jicard 
the Colonel exclaiming — “ To the Commandant ! — 
To the Commandant I — ^Let him be taken alive, but 
without the slightest injury, — not even a scratcli !’* 

I then regretted the absence of Valdivia, whose 
powerful arm would have been so useful to us. 
Whilst I was making fruitless efforts to reach the 
Commandant, whom I recognised by his um’form, a 
large sliding knot hovered over him for a moment, 
and then descended on his head. I saw him totter 
and fall ; after that I neither saw nor heard anything ; 
a blow from the butt-end of a carabine, which I had 
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reoeived on tlie Lead, m ^der the 

feet of the combatants. When 1 o^nQ to myself, 
the court of the hacienda vas cahu} heroic 
Valdivia was lyinjc by my aide. 

“ Where am 1 ?” said 1, recognising Valdivia. 

*'ln your own territoiies/’ repHed he^ “we are 
victors. I prophesied truly." 

“And you, my bravo fellow,” aaid I, “what has 
happened to you t*” 

**£ have fulfilled my promise,” replied thp soldier, 
simply. *'An express 1 have just sent to General 
Bayou will inform him of our victory ; his army will 
not desert to the enemy, and the war will continue 
under his orders. As fur me,” continued he, “1 
shall no longer be good for much, for my back is half 
broken.” 

The Hercules had twice sustained the discharge of 
the cannon without moving, but the third concussion 
had been fatal. However, the incalculable strength 
of the powder had succeeded only iu bending his 
iron muscles without being able to break them, and 
on that account alone Valdivia was not killed. 


THE DEATH OP RUFUS. 

(SUQOISSTED BT ▲ MOBKISH OHROMICliEft's AGCOUMT 
OF lUE FOREST SGEKE.) 

In the white city’s palace 
Sut Rufus at the board ; 

And many an abbot round him, 

And many a Kormau lord. 

The dark-red wine of Malvoisin 
Flew £ut amid the glee. 

While the bruul laugh of Rufus 
Rang o’er the revelry. 

No need of torch in banquet hall, 

For the sun was bright on high, 

Like the blessed angels' dwelling-place 
It glow'd in yonder sky. 

At St. Swithin's shrine,* the shaven priest 
A holy mass has said, 

A mass for the buried Saxon prince, 

A mass for the royal dead. 

Ah I little reck'd that savage king, 

While the jest he shouted loud, 

Of him who wore the conqueror's crown. 

Of battle or of shroud. 

A white-robed monk ruHh% swiftly in ; 

Wild was bis frenzied air ; 

Though his brain seem'd scs^ by vision. 
His bands wore clasp'd in piuyer. 

On the tyrant’s lip the mock of scorn 
Died in a curse away, 

As be stamp'd bis foot and shouted, 

** What Would the driveller say T' 

** Hear, monarch 1 " said the prophet ; 

** Beware thee of the chase ; 

I saw a blppd-red copiet 
Hang o'er ^ blasted place. 

** God's wrath is on thy cruel sport ; 
Outstretched ^ bis hand. 

His flaming sword he quivers 
' O'er a black imd guilty land.” 


(1) The cathedral at Wlncheatex Is dedicated to this saint. 


Bilent the king in wonder 
Gazed at the monk who spoke ; 

No voice of idle mocker 
The solemn silence broke. 

** I saw ihee come in vision 
Into St. Swithin’s ^no. 

Crown'd as for fight or banquet. 

With that haughty mien of thine. 

** I saw thee like the were wolf. 

Seize on the relics there, 

And with thy teeth ” (stem Rufus smiled) 

The sainted treasure tear. 

** I saw a blow from an unseen hand 
Dash thee into a tomb. 

And smoke and flame from the vault came up, 
Till the stars were hid in gloom." 

Is this thy dream, thou dotard 1 ’* 

His laughter shook the iTall ; 

** A talc to please a holy nun ; 

Go, paint it on thy wall. 

** A health !" he said, and gave the bowl 
To him who sat him next. 

** Wacs halo to the fat monk’s treasures 
Hid 'neath a rugged vest. 

** Why silent]’’ quoth the monarch ; 

** 1 only love the bold. 

'Tis but a monk, a drivelling priest. 

Who sells his dreams for gold. 

** Give the fool a hundred shillings." — 

He dashed it down in scorn. 

Thy soul will need some masses 
Before the morrow morn." 

“ A sturdy knave,” grim Rufus cried ; 

“ Fill up another bowl ; 

I’ll never starve the body 
Iu hopes to save the soul. 

** Let women pore o’er painted books. 

And tremble at a dream, 

Who mates with monks and shaven Ibols, 

A coward knave 1 deem. 

** Let Robert, in a land of fire, 

A beggar’d hermit roam, 

While 1 with hound and falcon 
Hunt in my royal home. 

** Go bid the vassals saddle 
The steed at Mons I rode ; 

By tbo holy cross at Lucca, 

'Tis the best I e'er bestrode. 

I love the chase, 'tis mimic war. 

And the hollow bay of hound; 

The heart of Norman chieftain 
Beats quicker ai the sound." 

« Go not, my liege," said Tyrrcl. 

” Already in yon bay. 

The bands all bound for Poictou 
For thee, their monarch, stay.’' 

« Prate not of dreams,'' said Rufua— 

A savage oath he ewore — 

« Though yon woods were full of devils, 

I 'd hunt mo there the boar." 
w « * a 

Forth, as the sun is setting. 

Rides the gay cavalcade, 

By many a ruin’d village, 

Thmugh many a tangled glade. 

The wood in the calm (air sunset 
Blazed with a fiery light. 

O’er ruin’d church and hamlet 
Came slowly on the night. 


^2} Tlie favourite oath of Rufus. 
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Fair as the last aad parting 
The sun ijirill take of earth. 

Ail silent rode the hunters,^ 

It seem'd nt> place for mirth. 

Deep lay the giant shadows, 

Dark, dark, on every side. 

Like a countless host of spirits 
Stood the forest spreading wide. 

High o'er the rest, like monarchs. 

The oaks, hoar monsters, stood. 

No eye may pierce the stillness, 

The blackness of the wood. 

Like the roof of some great temple. 

Their old moss'd boughs were spread, 

Scarce can the sun's last glory 
Stream through the shade o'er head. 

A deer burst fofth in panic, 

At the savage laugh and song. 

Hounds from the leash are parted 
The hunters sweep along. 

In a forest glade stands Eufus, 

Intent on sylvan prize ; 

From the parting rays of sun-light 
The monarch veils his eyes. 

“ Shoot, Tyrrel, shoot,” he thunders ; 

Swift came the glaticinp^ dart ; 

It has pierced tiie crowned hunter, 

It quivers in his heart. 

» • * « 

To the gate of the fair white city. 

Comes the charcoal burner’s wain ; 

It brings no hart for abbot’s board. 

It is the royal slain. 

At fall of eve, the holy moss 

Chants the monk at St. Swithin’s shrine ; 
(ii'cat God !” the dreamer mutters, 

** Thine is the vongeaucc, thine.” 


SCENES IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

At the present monieiit, when the realm of England 
is fiightened from its propriety by’ ultramontane in- 
solence and pretension, it may not be unprofitable to 
cast a retrospective glance over some past chapters in 
tlie history of the Catholic Church. We shall then 
find how powerful, even in the bosom of that Church 
itself, have been the protestations against the corrupt 
doctrines and eittravagaut pretensions of the Papacy, 
and how ai'tful, and, unfortunately, how successful 
also, has proved its Machiavellian policy in evading 
the most necessary reforms. We shall see a little too 
into the boasted unity of the Romish Church, which 
is continually vaunted as an argument for its apo- 
stolical pretensions. Forewarned, we are thus fore- 
armed, for it is no injustice to the Romish court to 
affirm, that iu policy, if not in doctrine, she is indeed 
unchanged and unciiungcuhle. 

The close of the fifteenth century with the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth, are celebrated in the history 
of the human mind by the lleformation, tbc greatest 
intellectual movement that has agitated Europe since 
the fall of the Roman Empire From Germany, their 
land of predilection, the principles of the sectaries 
had passed into Italy. Jerome Savonarola at Florence, 
Prove Thomas Couiiectus at Rome itself, had thun- 


dered against the vices of the pppea end abuses of 
the clergy, and these impjrddent apostle^ expiring at 
the s^e, had sealed hy martyrdom t]|ejr austere and 
fanatical denunciations. 

And yet, so far from amending, the Bomisb Charch 
seemed to take a pleasure in defying the optqries of 
the people. Her abuses became moijc moimtrous, her 
luxury more unbridled, and her vices more {^arefa^d. 
i^lurope, and especially Germany, could fndure no 
more ; and in order to declare itself openly, the spirit 
of reformation needed but a single pretext and the 
coming man. That pretext was the sale of iudnl- 
gcnces ; that man was Martin Luther. 

War being openly declared, the Saxon monk, 
above all a man of action, maintained no further 
reserve. The pope had burned his thesis ; he burned 
the bull of the pope. A simple monk bum the bull 
of a pope! As the sole reply, the effigy of this 
daring man was committed to the flames, and his 
person put under the ban of the empire, as that of a 
deoil ia human form, Uennauy, partaking as she did 
the opinions of Luther, was indignant at these 
severities. Out of the edict of proscription arose the 
most obstinate opposition. The people threw them- 
selves into Lutheranism to ameliorate their lot; 
princes, out of a spirit of opposition to the imperial 
despotism ; and tiicnccforth the cause of the Reforma- 
tion was won. And then it happened, that, pressed 
on all sides by her friends and enemies, the Romish 
Church had recourse to a measure alike usual and 
inefficacious; — she convoked her asscmbly-gcneral. 
A Council was decided upon. 

This word Council, littered by all parties, made a 
forcible impression upon the feelings of the people. 
Great was the torment of conscience, extreme the 
perplexity ; and the faithful, like all the unsettled of 
the Christian world, saw but a single term to their in- 
decision, a single remedy for their evils , — a Council ! 

A Council I By this word the Protestants under- 
stood an assembly who should sit in ji;dgment on the 
pope ; the pope and his cardinals, an assembly whioh 
should condemn the Protestants. Acpordingly, Pope 
Paul III., who remembered the audacious attempts 
made by the last assemblies of this natiure, and who 
wished to direct the operations of the present, main- 
tained that it should assemble in an Italian city ; 
while the emperor, on his part, and with the same 
object in view, contended for a city in Germany. 
These conflicting pnslcusious gave rise to lengthy and 
eager debates, to put an cud to which recourse was 
had to a sort of half-way compromise, and Trent was 
flxed upon us being a city upon the frontiers of both 
states. 

From that moment, the embellishment of the city, 
which he w^as desirous of rendering worthy of such a 
noble assemblage, formed the sole idea of the Cardinal 
Madrucius, Bishop of Trent. TJirough his exhorta- 
tions, the Trentines hastened to enlarge and straighten 
their tortuous streets. Magnificent mansions were 
furnished, their interior embellished with tapestry and 
splendid pictures, their exterior w'os richly decorated. 
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and tbose enormous frescoes which still oorer the 
fronts of some of the houses testify to the splendour 
of these palaces, worthy, as tlie chroniclers declare, 
to strive in luxury with the vilku of latctdlue ! 

When the time appointed for the council to meet 
was known, the whole city was full of joy, and cele- 
brated the happy news by fplendid festivities. These 
festivals were followed by the bull of convocation by 
Pope Paul 111. But three years more intervened 
between this date and the opening of the assembly, 
which only took place on the issuing of a fresh buU, 
dated the 7th of December, 1545. 

When the three legates of the {K)pe, charged with 
presiding over the Council, arrived at Trent, only a 
few days before the moment fixed for the meeting, 
there were, besides Cardinal Madrucius, only three 
prelates in the city. By degrees, however, they came 
in, and on the 13lh of October, the day of the opening, 
twenty-five bishops, besides the legates, were as- 
sembled within the ualls of Trent. 

The Council uas opened by a long exhortation on 
the part of the three legates, and also by a general 
procession. The legates and Cardinal Madrucius 
marched at its head, followed by the rest of the 
bishops, covered with mitres and precious copes, of 
cloth of gold, damask, and satin, for the archbishops 
and bishops, of red or rose colour for the cardinals. 
Their mitres shone with jewels, and silk velvet and 
embroidery glittered on ever^ side. After the bishops 
came the lord of Castel Alto, captain of the city of 
Trent, in a simple suit of armour, and Antonio Guere, 
orator of the King of the Eoinans, the only ambas- 
sador present, dressed after tEe Spanish fashion, in 
black, wearing a bonnet adorned with plumes, and 
around his neck a ponderous and richly wrought cliaiu 
of gold. Next followed the chiefs of the mendicant 
order — ^Minorites, Conventuals, Carmelites, Hermits 
of St. Augustine, &c; &c., followed by a crowd of 
abb6s, theologians, doctors of cither faculty, and by 
a great number of harons, counts, and knights, 
mingled with the clergy of Trent, and accompanied by 
all the people of the city and neighbourhood, eager to 
enjoy so marvellous a spectacle, and, peradveniare, to 
profit also by the three } cars and a hundred and sixty 
clays’ deliverance from purgatory, granted to whomso- 
ever should be present at the op^ng of the Council. 

The procession, leaving the Church of Santa Trinita, 
repaired to the cathedral, where the Cardinal del 
Monte oelebiated a maaa of the Holy Ghost, and where | 
the Bishop of Bitonte, that most flowery orator, de- 
livered a sermon divided into several heads, in which 
he proved that a Council was necessary, first, because 
several Counoiis had deposed both kings and emperors, 
and, secondly, the Jupiter of the JSneid assembled a 
Gounefl oi the gods. He added, moreover, that upon 
the creation of the world and concerning the Tower of 
Babel, even God himself might be said to have held a 
sort of council. Einally, he urged all the prelates 
to repair to Trent as into the Trojan horse, the gate 
of the Council and the gates of Paradise being abso- 
Intely one and identical 


This promising oration being ended, the cardinal- 
logate bestowed his benediction on the people : then 
turning to the fathers, who awaited in profound 
silence, he sol^nnly asked of them, ** Does it please 
you to deedare that the Holy Council of Trent is 
open and commenced?” To which all of them re- 
plied in the sdmo voice, ” Yes, it pleases us.” ^e 
cardinal thereupon declared the Council opened, and 
the singers, with the entire assembly, solemnly 
chanted the Te Deum, 

On the ve^ same day that the Council assembled 
to give peace to the Church, the Waldcnses, 1o the 
number of more than 4,000, were massacred in France 
by D’Oppide and the advocate Guerin. 

The first session of the Council was devoted to its 
organization. It was decided tliat the three legates, 
although of different orders, should, as they bore the 
same powers, wear the same ornaments,— -that the place 
of the assembly should be carpeted, lest the Council 
should resemble an assembly of mechanics (such arc 
the words of the decree,)— and lastly, as an assembly of 
dignitaries of so many grades must necessarily create 
some confusion, it was decided that the place occu- 
pied by these personages should in nothing be dero- 
gatory to their rank. 

During these preliminaries, the laggard bishops 
began to arrive in great numbers, and the city of 
Trent soon shone with all the ecclesiastical pomp and 
luxury of these petty princes of the Church, each 
dragging in his tiain a sort of little court filled with 
guards, buffoons, and dwarfs. 

This display of the cardinals and prelates espe- 
cially scandalised the Lutherans and more rigorous 
Catholics. Already in the fourteenth century, Dante, 
in a fit of Ghibelline ill-humour, liad bitterly satirised 
the luxury of ihe prelates of his day, when, comparing 
them to apostles, who wandered without shoes to 
their feet, and seeking nourishment in the first habi- 
tation that offered, he cries out — “Our modem 
prelates must have their valets to open the crowd 
before them, and others to guide their mules. They 
are so heavy that they cannot drag themselves along, 
so that one meets them on horseback covered with 
immense cloaks, in such sort that two beasts often go 
under a single skin.” 

** Si, che due bestie van sott’ una pelle.” Two beasts 
under a single skin. ” Ah 1 why did not Dante live in 
our times,” says a commentator on the Divina 
Comedia, who wrote at about the epoch of the Council, 
“ doubtless he would then have said, 

* SI che tre bestie van sott’ una pelle.*” 

We may divine who was the third beast covered by 
the cardinal’s mantles, and the greater part of thefathers 
of the Council seem to have been of the writer’s opinion, 
for the sessions comtncace by severe leotares as to the 
manner in which the prelates ought to live during the 
Council. They are recommended to be sober, chaste, 
and to govern well their household; they are forbidden 
to be quarrelsome, drunken, immodest, and addicted to 
pleasure: they arc advised never to put themselves 
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into a passion, but whatever they have to saj, to 
temper it with so sweet a prolation of speech (this 
muaicul word is pretty) as that the hearers may not 
be offended, nor the thread of right judgment become 
entangled. We shall presently see how far this 
advice was foUowed. 

During these early sessions, the Italian prelates, all 
of them Papists, V and in great numbers, adroitly 
obtained a decree that the votes should be counted by 
lieads, as at the council of Toledo, and not by nations, 
as at the councils of Basle and Constance. The 
legates also suppressed from the title of the Council 
the words repreaeiUing the Univenal Chureht which 
might have raised some doubt as to the papal supre- 
macy. Lastly, it was decided that the decrees should 
be previously discussed in private congregation before 
they were submitted to the general session of the 
Council, in the hope that by this arrangement scandal 
and stormy debating would be rendered impossible. 
But all these precautions failed to prevent parties 
from speedily developing themselves in the assembly. 
It was soon divided into Imperialists and Papists, 
and theueeforth might be appreciated the system of 
tactics prescribed to its legates by the Romish Court. 

The complete maintenance of the papal power, and 
the preservation of all its prerogatives — abuses in- 
cluded — such were in fact their instructions. As to 
whatever touched not upon these delicate questions 
of prerogative and discipline, the utmost latitude was 
to be given to the disputants. Doctrinal questions 
were abandoned to them ; of these they might make 
whatever they pleased, provided only that in issuing 
their decrees, they studied to make use of those 
ambiguous formulas, which, leaving the basis of the 
question undecided, tended to sat iefy and conciliate 
both parties. 

It may well be imagined that with these pretensions 
of the papal pafty, the reformation of abuses \vould 
only be discussed at the very last extremity, and 
yet this reformation was the very occasion which had 
called together the Council. The imperial bishops, 
almost all of them Germans or Spaniards, boldly 
declared that this question of reform ought to be 
settled before everything beside. The most illustrious 
cardinals need to he most illustriously reformed^ said Don 
Barthdlemy des Martyrs, primate of Portugal. The 
French supported the Imperialists, to the great 
vexation of the Papists, who studied how to ridicule 
their theologians and their orators. ** Here is a cock 
who crows really well^* exclaimed one day (playing 
upon the Latin word galluSy which signifies at once a 
c^ and a Frenchman,) one of these Italian prelates, 
who had just been listening to the French ambassador 
Danhs. ^'Please Ood Peter repent himself at the 
crowing of the cock," retorted the Frenchman with 
admirable apropos. 

This reply rendered the Italians more circumspect ; 
they gave up their jesting for the future, and with a 

(1) The term PapltU li here need In a epeclal lenic, as Indicating 
ihoee who lustalned the pretentions of the Pope, in opposition to 
those of the infhrlo*' "ler^ and tlw Emperor 

[I YOL.Xin. 
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view to gain time, obtained a decision that questions 
of doctrine and reform should be alternately treated. 

We are not about to give here a detailed analysis of 
all the acts of the Council, but shall simply continue 
the philosophical examination of the aggregate of 
them, dwelling upon such as best delineate the phy- 
siognomy of a great religious assembly in the sixteenth 
century, and which best acquaint us with the compo- 
sition of its elements, the tactics of its parties, the 
deep intrigues, and altogether secular interests, which 
determined the convictions of its members, modifying 
their most decided resolutions, and giving birth to 
decisions in appearance the most holy. 

The assembly opened the question of reform by an 
examination of the points' disputed between the 
Catholics and Lutherans, on the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures. As the Reformers questioned the au- 
thority of tradition, the assembly, entirely Catholic, 
decreed unanimously that all the books of the Old and 
New Testament should be recognised as canonical. 
Another decree declared the Vulgate authentic, and 
with the view of repressing certain petulant and au- 
dacious spirits, forbade any one, w'hosoever he might 
be, from daring to interpret the sacred writings con- 
trary to the sense hitherto received by the Church, and 
to make thereof ridiculous applications for profane 
purposes. 

In the following session Original Sin was discussed, 
which brought on the singular question of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Had the Virgin Mary been 
born in sin or not ? was the important question that 
then divided Europe. The fathere of Trent thought 
it prudent to conciliate both parties, and referring to 
the decision of the Council of Constance, declared 
at length, after interminable debating, that the Virgin 
ought not to be involved in original sin, but that 
in referring to the constitutions of Sixtus V,^ neither 
ought she, on the other hand, to be exempted from it. 
Had the Church ahvays decided after this fashion, 
no doubt there would have been many more disputants, 
but also far fewer heretics. 

In the following sessions, they continued to treat 
alternately, questions of doctrine and of reformation 
of manners. From original sin they passed to the 
plurality of benefices, from the justification of the 
sinner to ecclesiastical residence. 

Such questions, obscure in themselves, ministered to 
unceasing disputation. Sometimes a Catholic prelate 
would show himself more opposed to tlie Romish 
court than was even Luther himself. Mutual exas- 
peration thus rose to such a pitch, that more than 
once the interference of the legates could alone 
prevent the opposed factions from settling the argu- 
ment by blows. Sometimes all their efforts were 
in vain, and one day, Denis, a Greek, Bishop of 
Chfisronea, having cried out to Thomas dc Sau-Felice, 
Bishop of La Cava, and a furious Papist — “ Yes, my 
Lord, you are either extremely ignorant or extremely 
obstinate f La Cava flew upon his adversary, seized 
him by his beard, and would not relax his hold of it 
until he extracted a copious handful. 

T 
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During these stormy scenes, the Lutherans, who 
had been the occasion of the Council, constantly re- 
fused to repair thither. They remembered the fate 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, and would not 
depart for Trent unless furnished with safe-conducts 
furnished by the council, and endorsed by the emperor. 
Meanwhile the dissensions between Chiles the Fifth 
and the Lutherans, and the report of the plague, 
broke up the assembly, which did not reassemble until 
three years afterwards. When, at length, the Re- 
formers had obtained the safe-conduct required, they 
repaired to Trent, but were sq put of and adjourned, 
that it was only upon the* formal demand of the em- 
peror that they were at length allowed to present in 
person the articles of their belief. But upon the 
very first hearing, great was the scandal in the as- 
sembly. On all sides arose outcries against the 
temerity of these men, who came to impose a faith 
iusteid of receiving one. The legates especially had 
the^greatest difficulty in restraining themselves. The 
mere presence of these dissidents seemed to them an 
insult to the papacy. It was necessary to disgust or 
frighten them away, no matter how ; and on the 7th 
February, the Jacobin Pelargue, the organ of the 
Romish Church, preaching in one of the churches of 
Trent, exclaimed in a tone of menace — ** Thai heretics 
(Hone were the cause of schism^ and that it was time to 
extirpate heresy at a single stroked 
Every day the irritation of the Catholics increased, 
and in spite of their safe-conducts, these advocates 
of the Augsburg Confession, these captahis of heresy^ 
would no doubt have been roughly handled, had not 
the irruption of Maurice of Saxony into the Tyrol, 
with the flight of Charles the Fifth before this chief 
of the German Protestants, once more put the entire 
Council to the rout. The fathers hardly took time to 
draw up a decree of suspension, and to anathematize 
that malice of the enemy of mankind^ which had oc- 
casioned them so grievous an inconvenience. The 
inconvenience in truth was grievous, and the retreat 
of the fathers so precipitate, that many of them, 
unable to embark on the Adige, fled into the moun- 
tains, leaving their baggage behind — which, for 
the rest, was not of a very apostolical description. ! 
Paul IV. had succeeded Julius III., and the inter- j 
council was prolonged duriqg all his pontificate. 
Raised from a Theatinc mo%ik to the popedom, this 
man, naturally obstinate, but hitherto humble in his 
conduct, had yielded to the intoxication of power. 
The day after his elevation, his steward having asked 
him how he desired to be served — Like a kingf was 
the reply. Amidst all his magnificence, he ceased not 
to declaim against the unbridled luxury and de- 
baucheiy of the cardinals and prelates who surrounded 
him ; prime causes, as he declared, of all the evils of 
Christendom. You want to reform others f he ex- 
daimed, when a general reformation was alluded to; 
**Physieianif he^ yourselves!*' In full consistory, 
and before the ambassadors, he often repeated that lie 
would brook no potentate in Europe as his iellow, 
but would tnareh ovci thc heads of all of them. 


And that with this foot!" he added, striking it | 
violently upon the ground. 

It may be well supposed this haughty man cared 
little about reestablishing the Council. One day, os 
the French Cardinal du Bellay warmly insisted upon 
it, as being the sole means of remedying the disorders 
of the Church, A pretty farce is this!" responded I 
Paul, to send into the mountains sixty bishops and’ 
forty doctors^ and to imagine that those people are 
going to reform the world! And I, the vicar of Jesus ' 
Christy and all my cardimlsy those pillars of Chris- 
tianilyy and the prelates and celebrated doctors who 
abound in RomCy are wCy I pray you, of no better avail 
than all that ran be got together at Trent ? " 

And as Du Bellay insisted, he cut him short with, 

** Enough ! enough ! 1 had rather set Europe on fire 
by the four comers, and lose my life into the bargain, 
than I would yield thus basely.” 

In fact, Paul IV., tyrant of Rome, was in a fair 
way to trouble the whole world, and had already 
kindled a terrible war in Italy, when he died, in 
recommending to the cardinals, as the sole means of 
saving thc Church, not a Council, but the Inquisition. 
Pius IV., his successor, carried away by the sort of 
reaction which followed this rigorous regimen, decided, 
however, not for thc Inquisition, but for the Council. 

This time the peril was immense, and in this closing 
session we must especially admire the resources of 
Italian policy, and the address of the papist party. 
In principles, it had against it the Emperor and the 
Kings of Spain and France ; it held firm against all, 
and thanks to the skill of its tactics, had contrived 
by the end of the session, and without having yielded 
any point of importance, to carry the whole of its 
adversaries along with it. Nevertheless, at the 
opening of thc session, each of these parties, more 
numerous and determined than ever^ had, whilst pro- 
claiming themselves zealous Catholics, declared against 
Rome in the most decided manner. On the one hand, 
the Germans proposed a sort of Reformation in 
twenty articles, the most important of which required 
singleness of benefices, obligation of residence for 
bishops, communion in the two kinds, and the mar- 
riage of priests. Thc Emperor expected no durable 
peace in his dominions until these religious difficulties 
were settled. The Spaniards warmly supported the 
Germans, and thc French insisted no less positively 
for a species of reformation still more complete than 
that demanded by the Germans, and what was yet 
more, upon the absolute maintenance of the liberties 
of the Gallican Church. 

For it should be here remarked, such was the 
progress of reform, that whilst combating against it 
out of doors, within the Council itself its declared 
enemies were obliged to contend in its favour. The 
papal court alone stood firm, and while the other 
powers, pressed by the Reformers, sought by making 
important concessions to satisfy and regain ^e latter, 
Rome always resisted, and proclaimed her immutable 
resolution never to compromise with heresy. 

This so-called heresy, it is true, attacked the dearest j 
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pi^tensions of the Romish court. In fact, were not 
wbiit were called ahuies among tbe firmest supports of 
the poutificd tbrone? How could they then be 
touched without threatening to undermine its rery 
foundations? To declare that bishops were instituted 
by divine right was to abdicate the papal supremacy, 
and set up against the head of the Church as many 
rivals of equal power as there were bishops in Europe. 
To abolish the privileges of the monks, was to deprive 
itself of a body of zealous auxiliaries: feudatories 
who, holding immediately from the Holy Father, 
prevented the bishops from being so many popes in 
their respective dioceses. Lastly, to allow the 
marriage of priests, was to renounce its hierarchical 
supremacy, and break the political tie which bound 
to the pope the clergy of the whole of Europe. The 
other refusals of Rome had motives equally obvious, 
and it was with the view of triumphing over her, and 
carrying by force what could not be obtained by 
negotiation, that the court of France decided upon 
making a last and vigorous effort. 

She despatched to Trent the famous Cardinal de 
Lorraine, Amaud de Fcrrier, one of the friends of 
the Chancellor de l*Hdpital,and like him an enlightened 
advocate of toleration, with fourteen of his most 
devoted prelates. The Cardinal of Lorraine, a man 
of lofty ambition, was at that time one of the most 
considerable personages of France. The lover of 
Diana of Poitiers, and of Catherine de’ Mcdicls, 
under Henry II. ho had introduced himself into court, 
under Francis II. had been first minister, and under 
Charles IX. his influence had even increased. Pos- 
sessed of great learning, naturally eloquent, and proud 
of his recent struggle with Theodore de Beza, he was 
ambitious of a wider theatre upon which to display 
his abilities. He repaired therefore to the Council. 

At the news of the cardinal’s arrival, the pope and 
his legates were seized with consternation. They 
knew well his haughtiness, and were alarmed at his 
temerity. Apparently a persecutor of heretics, was 
he not at bottom imbued with tlie new doctrines, and 
had he not more than once, among friends, half 
approved even of the Confession of Augsburg P Did 
he not look upon himself as invested with a species of 
Apostolate, and did he not delight in hearing himself 
called by Lis partisans the pope of France ? All this 
the Italians well knew, and looked but for little 
reserve at his hands. Awaking therefore from their 
temporary panic, they bravely prepared themselves 
for the encounter. 

It would be instructive, had we but the space, to 
study in detail the artful means employed to make 
head agamst so formidable an adversary, and the 
tactics adopted to conciliate him by degrees, and by 
little and little divert him from his most decided resolu- 
tions. The intrigue was doubtless skilfully managed, 
but it was also singularly favoured by the natural and 
well-known levity of the French prelate, by his vanity, 
which was adroitly flattered, by his interest, brought 
into play, and lastly, by his ambition, the satisfaction 
of which was promised. The pope had flrst thought 


of neutralizing the influence of the new comers, by 
sending to Trent the second rank of the Italian 
bishops, and as the receiver is usually of the opinion 
of the giver— it was thought that certain pensions 
bestowed upon a number of poor and doubtful prelates, 
by putting them more at their ease, would render 
them also proportionably. tractable. The lukewarm 
were spirited up, the timid threatened, the ambitious 
received large promises, and all, even to the very 
buffoons themselves, were put into requisition by the 
legate Simonetta, who directed their movements. 

These Italian prelates, for the most part men of 
wit and vivacity, and considering themselves as the 
brilliant and polished portion of the council, affected 
a contemptuous and coxcombical tone with regard to 
the ultra-montane bishops, a species of savages but 
little careful of their persons, who spoke a rude and 
barbarous language, and in whom everything, even to 
their very luxury, was vulgar. Since the time of 
Julius II. and Leo X., Italy, especially Rome, had 
become the most civilized portion of Europe , — the only 
place tchcre people knew how to live, declared, while 
combing their beards and paring their nails, these 
witty and licentious prelates, whose indeeent sallies 
scandalized the fathers from other parts of Europe, — 
sombre and haughty Spaniards, susceptible Frenchmen, 
and rigorous Germans. Thence arose their lively 
opposition in the Council. 

The first success of the papist intriguers was to get 
the Council to give up the question of supremacy. 
It was agreed on both sides not to enter into discus- 
sion on this subject, and they passed on to decrees of 
residence, and the institution of bishops. 

These questions, also delicate, occasioned the most 
animated debates, and the discussion was carried on 
with such animosity, that not only a violent breach 
among the fathers, but even the immediate dissolution 
of the Council was apprehended. The Italian party 
reserved to the pope alone the appointment of bishops, 
while the German and Spanish party, backed by the 
French, contended that the archbishops enjoyed this 
divine right of appointment equally with the pope, 

I thus patting the archbishops and bishops on a certain 
I footing of equality with the sovereign pontiff himself. 
These disputes were prolonged, tempers became 
irritable, and the most violent scenes every day dis- 
turbed the assemblage. 

Melchior Avosmedian, Bishop of Cadiz, warmly 
' maintained that the right of appointment belonged as 
I well to the archbishops as to the pope. One day, driven 
to extremity, he exclaimed, Ay, I Iwow certain bishops 
j whom the pope has not named, and who are as true, 
as legitimate bishops as any appointed by the pope.” 

“ The fact is fabe ! name these bishops ! ” exclaimed 
the papists to him. 

! They are the four suffragans of the Archbishop of 
Saltzbourg ; that archbishop has ordained them, and 
the pope has never confirmed them,” coldly replied 
Avosmedian. 

It is an imposture !” cried out the legate Bimon- 
Otta, ” the popo has confirmed them.” 
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“ He has not confirmed them, I say. I have the 
proof of it; and they are no less valid bishops than 
the rest of you.” 

At these words a violent tumult arose in the 
assembly. The Patriarch of Venice, and the Bishop 
of La Cava shook upon their seats, exclaiming, 
"Heresy!” Cadiz endeavoured to reply; "Down 
with the schismatic !” they cry out upon him on all 
sides. His friends sought to defend him, but their 
voices were drowned by the angiy cries and stampings 
of the Italians. In the midst of the tumult the 
Bishop Giles Falcette rises and exclaims, "Anathema!” 
"Anathema!” replies the assembly. "Let him be 
burned ! he is a heretic 1” cries out a voice from the 
midst of the throng. " Ay, ay, to the stake, to the 
stake with him !” furiously reecho a hundred voices of 
the papists. 

Cadiz meanwhile, unable to obtain a hearing, had 
quitted the chair. The Germans muttered a few 
words of excuse in his favour. His Spanish friends 
replied with their outcries to the outcries of the 
Italians, and threatened them by gestures and by 
looks. The moody Cardinal de Lorraine, pale and 
motionless, on beholding the excitement of the 
assembly, assumed an expression of disdain, and held 
his peace, smiling with a bitter and contemptuous 
irony ; the French bishops remained silent like him- 
self. Tlie legates, nevertheless, had observed the 
expression of the cardinal, and comprehended his 
silence. Simonetta, as supple as he was violent, felt 
that his friends were going too far. Divining, by the 
expressive sneer of the Frenchman, the violent effort 
he was making to overcome his indignation, and 
fearing lest so formidable an adversary should break 
out, he endeavoured to restore calm to the assembly, 
imposing silence to his partisans by signs, and flinging 
among the Spanish benches a few words of conciliation. 
By degrees the agitation subsided, the deliberations 
were resumed, and after certain vogue explanations, { 
the cardinals abruptly broke off the sitting. I 

Lorraine, on retiring, passed by the legates and | 
the principal Bomish agitators, and when he was 
within reach of them, exclaimed, so that he might be 
well heard ; — “ The conduct of these gentry is degrading, 
Cadiz was right / Had he but been a Frenchman^ 
I would have appealed on hisiehalf to a free and na- 
tional Council^ The terrified legates shrank into 
silence. 

On the opening of the next sitting, Hercules de 
Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mantua, a partisan of the French, 
and friend of the Cardinal of Lorraine, spoke in the 
character/ of legate, and bitterly complained of the 
disorders of the previous meeting. " If opinions are 
no longer free,” he observed, " there is no longer 
a Council ; and I declare, for my own part, that if 
such scenes are again renewed, I swear that I will 
immediately leave the congregation.” Lorraine com- 
mended the wisdom of Gonzaga, adding, " that the 
legates ought not to withdraw themselves upon such 
miserable grounds ; but that it was right that the 
authors of such disturbances should be punished.” 


Mantua and the Cardinal of Lorraine had done; and 
the Papists, immovable, kept silence m wrath and 
consternation, when La Cava, one of the most turbu- 
lent of the party, boldly rising, broke out into speech, 
and far from excusing himself, or apologizing for his 
injurious proceedings, exclaimed, "Bemove the cause 
of the disorder, and the effects will cease. Had 
Cadiz offended only myself, I would have freely for- 
given him, as charity requires me to do, but it is the 
whole Church — it is Christ himself whom he has 
outraged in the person of the Pope, his Vicar; he is 
entitled to no forgiveness, to no excuse.” 

While Cava began speaking, the French prelates 
took down his words on their tablets, preparing for 
a reply ; but when they saw that he delivered himself 
with such freedom, a sullen murmur began to cir- 
culate along their benches. *" The insolent ! the auda- 
cious !” they muttered among themselves ; and they 
would no doubt have ended by breaking out also, 
had not the more moderate members, such as are 
found in all assemblies, thrown themselves forward, 
and by conciliatory speeches, and caressing both par- 
ties by turns, succeeded in averting the impending 
storm. The discussion was resumed with greater 
moderation, and the honours of war even rested with 
the French and Spaniards; for, as the Cardinal of 
Lorraine insisted, the canon against which Cadiz had 
objected was altered in their favour. This time the 
Itdians were defeated ; but, for all that, they did not 
lose courage, and an underhanded war of iutrigue suc- 
ceeded to more open hostilities. 

The address of the Holy Sec and the resources of 
its policy seemed to grow with its difficulties, and 
to increase with its perils. In order to rebut or 
moderate the attacks of his opponents, the Holy 
Father had recourse to the most extraordinary ma- 
noeuvres. He studied, for instance, how to exag- 
gerate the hostility of his adversaries. One day, in 
full consistory, he entered, pale and downcast, 
crying out that all was lost ! that the fathers of Trent 
were going to sacrifice him! that Lansac was the 
soul of the conspiracy, and that this ambassador had 
gone so far as to declare in public, that by the 
aid of the French prelates recently arrived^ he trusted 
to overthrow the idol of Rome. Lansac was thus 
obliged to humble himself before the pope, and 
exonerate himself from a speech that he had never 
uttered. Another time, he assured them, that he well 
knew the French wished to turn the Council into a 
Council of Huguenots; and the French prelates were 
compelled to protest against so odious an imputation. 
Then the pope affected to be indulgent, forgave faults 
which had never been committed, making use of 
extreme gentleness in his pardon and liis reproofs, 
even blessing the pretended delinquents, who thus 
found themselves obliged to make the amende honor- 
able, and to prove the falseness of the accusations 
against them by the sacrifice of their opinions, and by 
concessions which otherwise would never have been 
withdrawn from them. The success of these tactics 
surpasses all belief. 
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Oar limits will not allow ns to trace the deep in - 1 
trigues by which the formidable Cardinal de Lorraine 
was gradually gained over by the Papist party, who, 
their principal adversary being thus reduced, came 
off at last with flying colours, after all the attacks of 
their enemies. Suffice it to say, the promises and 
flatteries of the pope at length so completely won 
over the Prench cardinal, that he was now always 
repeating, that he took as lioefy an interest in the 
happy termination of the Council as the Holy Father 
himself; and that he now clearly perceived that the 
safety of Catholicism consisted in a sincere union with 
the Holy See ! Such was the triumph of Italian as* 
tutcncss and diplomacy. No sooner had Lorraine 
departed for Prance, than the deliberations of the 
assembly were scandalously hurried over ; and with 
the exception of some Prcnch and Spanish malcon- 
tents, the whole of the fathers seemed to have but one 
desire, that of delivering his Holiness from the torments 
of the Council, as the nuncio ^Visconti, the principal 
intriguer, wrote privately on the occasion to Cardinal 
Borromeo. 

With this view the utmost haste was made in pro- 
mulgating a list of forbidden books. Pifteen hundred 
names of authors and volumes were lumped together 
in this wholesale proscription. It was thought suf- 
ficient to copy the list made out at Rome by the 
Inquisitors, who had aimed at quantity and quality 
at the same time. The twenty articles of the licfor- 
mation were swept away at once. Although these 
had been discussed iu the preliminary meetings, they 
still presented numerous difficulties on points the 
most essential ; but far from attempting any further 
discussion of them, it w^as found convenient to 
adjourn them sine die. 

The Count de Luna, and the Prcnch ambassador, 
Amaud du Perrier, alone resisted this indecent pre- 
cipitation. They ceased not to demand a profound 
investigation of the matters under discussion. Perrier 
uttered a biting protestation against the concluding 
acts of the Council, and against the encroachments of 
the clergy upon the temporal power of princes. " I 
see well,” he observed, in a tone of raillerj’, — " I see 
well that we have need to fast and weep a long time 
yet, while awaiting that reformation of abuses decided 
on and promised for this last hundred and fifty years ! 
What think you, my fathers ! instead of seeking to 
remove abuses, you arc endeavouring to humble our 
princes ; instead of desiring to reform what is evil, 
you are only solicitous how to invade the liberties of 
our Gallican Church ! Alas, my fathers ! you seek to 
get rid of heresy— well and good — but, believe me, 
it is by able preaching, and by worthy living, that you 
will succeed in extirpating heretics, and not by pro- 
vocations addressed to princes by way of pastime, and 
by decrees drawn up in a hurry while polishing your 
nails!” 

It was the Legate Moro, Bishop of Palestrina, who 
at length proclaimed the closing of the Council in 
full assemblage, and with magnificent ceremonial. The 
Secretary, Ange Massarel, having read all the articles j 
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promulgated, and all the fathers being present, pro- 
ceeded as follows 

” Does it please the fathers to bring to an end the 
Holy CouncU, and that the confirmation of it should 
be demanded of our Holy Pather ?” '* Yes, it pleases 
us,” replied the whole Council, with one voice ; three 
bishops alone protesting against it. 

“ To the blessed Pope Pius, Bishop of the Holy 
Church universal, be long years, and eternal memory I” 
And all the Council re-echoed, “ Long years, and 
eternal memory !” 

Then followed benedictions for the popes deceased 
during the Council, and for the Emperor Charles the 
Pifth ; acclamations for the Emperor Perdinand, (the 
only sovereign named ;) for all kings, princes, repub- 
lics, legates, cardinals, ambassadors, bishops, abbes, 
and theologians ; and Moro resumed : — 

** We all believe, we all feel, we all declare, that 
; this faith of the Council is the faith of Saint Peter 
I and the Apostles, the faith of the fathers of the 
Church, the faith of all right-thinking and Catholic 
men.” 

“ We all believe it ; WB all feel it ; we all declare 
it.” 

‘'Anathema upon all heretics!” 

“ Anathema I so be it 1” 

This was the last word of the Council. 

After so prolonged a stay in the city of Trent, the 
fathers were in such a hurry to get away from it, that 
the legates were obliged to threaten with excom- 
munication all those who should depart without hav- 
ing approved and signed with their own hands the 
decrees of the Council. Pour legates, two cardinals, 
twenty-five archbishops, a hundred and sixty-eight 
bishops, thirty-nine procurators, charged with power 
by absent prelates, seven abb^s, and seven heads of 
orders, signed these decrees ; one of the legates 
chanted the Te Dcum, and the Tc Deum being 
finished, the legate bestowed his benediction upon 
the fathers, and said to them, '^Depart in peace 

Such was the end of the Council of Trent, assem- 
bled on the occasion of the Reformation, and which, 
incapable of combating it efficaciously, and not being 
willing to enter into compromise with it, was unable 
to arrest its progress. In fact, during its debates, 
Lutheranism became naturalized iu Germany, and 
becoming victorious, dictated its own conditions. 
Calvinism was solidly established in Switzerland, and 
in the midst of wars and massacres spread rapidly in 
Prance, as it did iu England also. Lastly, in spite of 
the fearful persecutions of Charles the Pifth and his 
successors, (and Grotius affirms that more than a huu'^ 
dred thousand persons perished by tliese cruelties,) the 
Reformers invaded the Plemish provinces, and the 
atrocious wars of the Duke of Alba, and the measures 
of the Council of blood, were not able to drive them 
away. * ^ 

A man that astonishes at first soon makes people 
impatient if he does not continue in the same andante 
^Walpole. , 
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Kulla dies sine linea.” 

Ektebing, o’ ibc suddain, into Mercy’s chamber, 
I founde her all be-wept and waped, poring over an 
old kirtle of mother’s she had bidden her re-line with 
buckram. Coulde not make out whether she were 
sick of her task, had had words with mother, or had 
some secret inquietation of her owne ; but, as she is 
a girl of few words, I found I had best leave her alone 
after a caress and kind saying or two. We alle have 
our troubles. 

.... Trulie may I say soc. Here have they 
ta’en a fever of some low sorte in my house of refuge, 
and mother, fearing it may be y* sieknesse, will not 
have me goe neare it, lest I s'* bring it home. Mercy, 
howbeit, hath besought her soc earncstlie to let her 
goe and nurse y<^ sick, that mother hath granted her 
prayer, on condition she returncth not till y* fever 
bates . . . thus setting her life at lower value than 
our owne. Deare Mercy ! I woulde fayn be her mate. 

We are alle mightie glad that Rupert Allington 
hath at lengthe zealouslic embraced studdy of the 
law. *Twas much to be feared at y* firste there was 
noe application in him, and though we alle pitied him 
when father first broughte him home, a pillaged, por- 
tionlesse client, with none other to espouse his rightes, 
yet 'twas a pitie soone allied with contempt when we 
founde how emptie he was, caring for nought but 
archcrie and skittles and the popinjaye out o’ the 
house, and dicing and tables within, which father w** 
on noe excuse permitt. Soc he had to conform, 
ruefullie enow, and hung pitcouslie on hand for 
awhile. 1 mind me of Bess’s saying, about Christ- 
masse, ** Heaven send us open weather while Allington 
is here; 1 don’t believe he is one that will bear 
shutting up.” Howbeit, he seemed to incline towards 
Daisy, who is handsome enow, and cannot be hindered 
of two hundred pounds, and soc he kept within 
bounds, and when father got him his cause he was 
mightilic thankfulle, and woulde have left us out of 
hand, but father persuaded him to let his estate re- 
cover itself, and turn y” mean ^lime to profitt, and, in 
short, Boe wrought on him, that he liath now become 
a student in righte cameste. 

Soe we are going to lose not only Mr. Clement, but 
Mr. Gunnel ! How sorrie we alle are ! It seemeth 
he hath long been debating for and agaynst y* church, 
and at length finds his mind soe stronglie set towards 
it, as he can keep out of it noe longer. Well ! we 
shall lose a good master, and y" church will gayn a 
good servant. Drew will supplie his place, that is, 
according to his beste, but our worthy Welshman 
careth soe little for young people, and is soe abstract 
from y* world about him, that we shall oft feel our 
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loss. Father hath promised Oonellus his interest with 
y* Cardinall. 

I fell into disgrace for holding speech with Mercy 
over y*' pales, l^ut she is confident there is noe dahgef; 
the sick are doing well, and none of y* whole have 
fallen sick. She sayth Gammer Gurney is as tender 
of her as if she were her daughter, and will let her 
doc noe vile or paynfull office, soe as she hath little 
to doe but read and pray for y* poor souls, and feed 
’em with savourie messes, and they are alle so har- 
monious and full of cheer, as to be like birds in a 
nest. Mercy deserves theire blessings more than I. 
Were I a free agent, she s' not be alone now, and I 
hope ne’er to be withheld therefrom agayn. 

Busied with my flowers y* chief o’ the forenoon, I 
was fayn to rest in the pavillion, when, entering 
therein, whom shoulde I stumble upon but William, 
layd at length on y® floor, with his arms under his 
head, and his book on y® ground. I was withdrawing 
brisklie enow, when he called out, ” Don’t goe away, 
since you are here,” in a tone soc rough, soe unlike 
his usuall key, as that 1 paused in a maze, and then 
saw that his eyes were red. He sprung to his feet 
and sayd, " Meg, come and talk to me,” and, taking 
my hand in his, stepped qnicklie forthe without another 
word sayd, till we reached the elm-tree walk. 1 mar- 
velled to see him soc moven, and expected to hear some- 
what that shoulde displease me, scarce knowing what ; 
however, I might have guest at it from then till now, 
without ever nearing y® truth. His first words were, 
" I wish Erasmus had ne’er crost y® tliresholde ; he 
has made me very unhappie;” then, seeing me stare, 
“ Be not his council just now, deare Meg, but bind 
up, if thou canst, the wounds he has made. . . There 
be some wounds, thou knowest, though but of a cut 
finger or the like, that we cannot well bind up for 
ourselves.” 

I made answer, “I am a young and unskilled 
leech.” 

He replycd, "But you have a quick wit, and 
patience, and kindnesse, and, for a woman, are not 
scant of learning.” 

" Nay,” I sayd, “ but Mr. Gunnel — ” 

" Gunnel would be the last to help me,” interrupts 
Will, " nor can I speak to your father. He is alwaies 
too busie now. . . besides, — ” 

" Father Francis,” I put in. 

"Father Francis?” repeats Will, with a shake o* 
the head and a ruefull smile, "dost thou tliink, Meg, 
he coulde answer me if 1 put to him Pilate’s question, 
^ What is truth?”’ 

"We know alreadie,” quoth I. 

Sayth Will, "What do we know?” 

I paused, then made answer reverentlie, "That 
Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life.” 

" Yes,” he exclaymed, clapping his hands together 
in a strange sort of passion ; " that we doe know, 
blessed bo God, and other foundation can or ought 
noe man to lay than that is layd, which is Jesus Christ. 
But, Meg, is this the principle of our church P” 
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** Yea, verily,” 1 steadfaetlie replied. 

” Then, how has it beene overlayd,” he hurrledlie 
went on, ” with men’s inventions 1 St. Paul speaks 
of a sacrifice once offered ; we holde the host to be a 
continuall sacrifice. Holy writ telleth us where a 
tree falls it must lie ; we are taughte that our prayers 
may free souls from purgatorie. The word sayth, ‘by 
faith ye are saved the church sayth we may be saved 
by our works. It is written ‘The idols he shall 
utterly abolish;* we worship figures of gold and 
silver. . 

“ Hold, hold,** I sayd, “ I dare not listen to 
this. . . you are wrong, you know you are wrong.** 

“ How and where,** he sayth ; “ onlie tell me. I 
long to be put righte.** 

“ Our images are but symbols of our saints,** I 
made answer ; “ tis onlie y^ ignorant and unlearned 
that worship y^ mere wood and stone.** 

“ But why worship saints at allc P*’ persisted Will ; 
“ where*s the warrant for it ?** 

I sayd, “ Heaven has warranted it by sundrie and 
speciali miracles at divers times and places. I may 
say to you, Will, as Socrates to Agathon, ‘ You may 
easilie argue agaynst me, but you cannot argue 
agaynst the truth.* ** 

“ Oh, put me not off with Plato,** he impatientlie 
replyed, “ refer me but to holie writ.** 

“How can I,** quoth I, “when you have ta*en 
away my testament ere I had half gone through it ? 
*Tis this book, I fear me, poor Will, hath unsettled 
thee. Our church, indeed, sayth the unlearned wrest 
it to theire destruction.** 

“ And yet the apostle sayth,** rejoyned Will, 
“ that it contayns alle things necessarie to our sal- 
vation.’* 

“ Doubtlesse it doth, if we knew but where to find 
them,** I replied, 

“ And how find, unlesse we seeke?” he pursued, 
“ and how know which road to take, when we find 
the scripture and the church at issue P” 

“ Get some wiser head to advise us,” 1 rejoyned. 

“ But an* if the obstacle remains the same ?** 

“ 1 cannot suppose that,** 1 somewhat impatientlie 
returned, “ God’s word and God’s church must agree ; 
*tis only we that make them at issue.” 

“ Ah, Meg, that is just such an answer as Father 
Francis mighte give — it solves noe difficuitie. If, to 
alle human reason, they pull opposite ways, by which 
shall we abide P 1 know ; 1 am certain. ‘ Tu^ 
Dmine Jesu^ esjusticia mea .'* *’ 

He looked soe rapt, with claspt hands and upraysed 
eyes, as that 1 coulde not but look on him and hear 
him with solemiiitie. At length I sayd, “ If you know 
and are certayn, you have noe longer anie doubts for 
me to lay, and with your will, we will holde this 
discourse noe longer, for however moving and how- 
ever considerable its subject matter may be, it ap- 
proaches forbidden ground too nearlie for me to feel 
it safe, and I question whether it savoureth not of 
heresie. However, Will, I most heartilie pitie you, 
and will pray for you.** 


" Do, Meg, do,** he replyed, " and say nought to 
anie one of this matter.** 

“ Indeede I shall not, for I think *twoulde bring 
you if not me into trouble, but, since thou hast 
soughte my council. Will, receive it now and take 
it. . . .** 

He sayth, “ What is it P ** 

“To read less, pray more, fast, and use such 
discipline as our church recommends, and I question 
not this temptation will depart. Make a fayr trioll.** 

And soe, away from him, though he woulde fain 
have sayd more, and I have kept mine owne worde 
of praying for liim fuU earnestlie, for it pitieth me to 
see him in such case. 

! Poor Will, I never see him look grave now, nor 
heare him sighc, without thinking I know the cause 
of his secret discontentation. He hath, I believe, 
followed my council to y® letter, for though y® men’s 
quarter of y» house is soe far aparte from ours, 
it hath come rounde to me through Barbara, who had 
it from her brother, that Mr. Roper hath of late lien 
on y^ ground, and used a knotted cord. As ’tis one 
of y® acts of mercy to relieve others, when we can, 
from Satanic doubts and inquietations, I have been at 
some payns to make an abstracte of such passages 
from ye fathers, and such narratives of noted and 
undeniable miracles as cannot, I think, but carry con- 
viction with them, and I hope they may minister to 
his soul’s comfort. 

Tueiday. 

Supped with my Lord Sands. Mother played mum- 
chance with my lady, but father, who saith he woulde 
rather feast a hundred poor men than eat at one rich 
man’s table, came not in till late, on plea of businesse. 
My lord tolde him the king had visitted him not long 
agonc, and was soe well content with his manor as to 
wish it were his owne, for the singular fine ayr and 
pleasant growth of wood. In fine, wound up y® 
evening with musick. My lady hath a pair of fine 
toned clavichords, and a mandoline that stands five 
feet high ; the largest in England, except that of the 
Lady Mary Dudley. The sound, indeed, is powerfull, 
but methinketh the instrument ungaynlie for a woman. 
Lord Sands sang us a new ballad, “ The King’s Hunt’s 
up,** which father, affected hugelie. I lacked spiritt 
to sue my lord for y® words, he being soe free-spoken 
as alwaies to dash me; howbeit, I mind they ran 
somewhat thus. . . . 

“ The hunt is up, the hunt is np. 

And it is well-nigh daye, 

Harry our King has gone hunting 
To bring his deere to baye. 

The east is bright with morning lighte, 

And darkness it is fied, 

And the merrie horn wakes up y® mom 
To leave his idle bed. 

Beholde y® skies with golden dyes, 

Axo . . . 

, —The rest hath escaped me, albeit I know there 
was some burden of hey-tantara, where my lord did 
stamp snap his fingers* He is a merry heart. 
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Now that Gunnel is gone, I take to heart that 1 
profited not more by his teaching. Saying to Mercy, 
overnight, that methought she missed not our good 
master, she made answer, “ Oh yes, 1 doe ; how can 
1 choose but miss him, who taught me to be, to doe, 
and to suffer?” And this with a light laugh, yet 
she lookt not merrie. 

. . . Writing y« above, I was interrupted by shrill 
cries either of woman or boy, as of one in acute payn, 
and ran forthe of my chamber to learne y” cause. 1 
met Bess coming hastilie out of y« garden, looking 
somewhat pale, and cried, “What is it?” She made 
answer, “ Father is having Dick Halliwell beaten for 
some evill communication with Jack. ’Tis seldom or 
never he proceedeth to such extremities, soc the 
offence must needs have beene something pemicious ; 
and, e’en as ’tis, father is standing by to see he is 
not smitten overmuch ; uc’crthelessc, Giles lays the 
stripes on with a will.” 

It turned me sick. I have sonicwLal of my mother 
in me, who was a tender and delicate woman, that 
woulde weepe to sec a bird killed by a cat. 1 hate 
corporall punishments, and yet tliey’vc Scripture 
warrant. Father seldom hath recourse to ’em ; and 
yet we fcare as well as love him more than we doc 
mother, who, when slie firstc came among us, afore 
father had softened her down a little, used to hit 
rightc and left. 1 mind me of her saying one day to 
her own daughter Daisy, “lour tucker is too low,” 
and giving her a slap, mightc have beene heardc in 
Chelsea Beach. And there was the stamp of a greatc 
red hand on Daisy’s white shoulder all y* forenoon, 
but the worst of it was, that Daisy tooke it with 
perfect immoveabilitic, nor lookt in the Icastc ashamed, 
which Scripture sayth a daughter shouldc doc, if her 
parent but spit in her face, i.e. sett on her some 
publick mark of contumely. Soc far from this, 1 
even noted a silent look of scorn, which payned me, 
for of all the denunciations in Holy Writ, there is 
none more awfull to my mind than that which sayth, 
"The eye that mocketh at father or mother,” not 
alone the tongue, but e’en the eye, — "the young 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out.” 


Sayth Lord Rutland to my father, in his acute 
sneering way, " Ah, ah. Sir Thomas, Honores mutant 
Morezr 

“ Not so, in faith, my lord,” returns father, “ but 
have a care lest we translate the proverb, and say 
honours change Manners.” 

It served him right, and the jest is worth preserving, 
because ’twas not premeditate, as my lord’s very likely 
was, but retorted at once and in self-defence. I don’t 
believe honours have changed the Mores. As father 
told mother, there’s the same face under the hood. 
’Tis comique, too, the fulfilment of Erasmus his 
prophecy. Plato’s year has not come rounde, but 
they have got father to court, and the king seems 
minded never to let him goe. For us, wo have the. 
same untamed spiritts and unconstrayned course of 
life as ever, neither lett nor hindered in our daylie 


studdies, though we dress somewhat braver, and see 
more companic. Mother's head was a little turned, 

1 at first, by the phonge and enlargment of the house- 
I holde . . . the acquisition of clerk of the kitchen, 

I surveyor of the dresser, yeoman of the pastrie, etc. 

I but, as father laughinglie tolde her, the increase of 
I her cares soon steddied her witts, for she found she 
; had twenty unthrifts to look after iusteade of half-a- 
dozen. And the same with himself. His responsibi- 
lities arc so increast, that he grutches at everie hour 
the court steals from his family, and vows, now and 
then, he will leave off joking, that the king may 
the sooner wearie of him. But this is oiilie in jest, 
for he feels it is a power given him over lighter minds, 

I which he may exert to useful! and high purpose. 
Onlie it keepeth him from needing Damocles his 
sword ; he trusts not in the favour of princes nor in 
the voyce of the people, and keeps his soul as a 
weaned child. ’Tis much for us now to get an hour’s 
leisure wiili him, and makes us feel what our olde 
privilleges were when we knew ’em not. Still, I’m 
pleased without being over elated, at his having risen 
to his proper level. 

The king tooke us by surprise this morning : mother 
had scarce time to slip on her scarlctt gown and coif, 
ere he was in y* house. His grace was mighty 
pleasant to all, and, at going, saluted all round, 
which Bessy took humourously, Daisy immovcablic, 
Mercy humblic, I distastefullic, and mother delight- 
edlie. She calls him a fine man; he is indeede big 
enough, and like to become too big ; with long slits 
of eyes that gaze freclie on all, as who shouldc say, 
"Who dare let or hinder us ?” His brow betokens 
sense and fraiiknesse, his ey(jbrows are supercilious, 
and his checks puffy. A rolling, straddling gait, and 
abrupt speech. 

’Tother evening, ns father and I were, uilwontedly, 
strolling together down the lane, there accosts us a 
shabby poor fellow, with something unsettled in his 
eye. . . . 

" Master, sir knight, and may it please your judge- 
ship, my name is Patteson.” 

" Very likely,” says father, “and my name is 
More, but what is that to the purpose ?” 

" And that is more to the purpose, you mighte have 
said,” returned the other. 

“ Why, soc I mighte,” says father, " but how 
shouldc I have y^roved it?” 

“ You who are a lawyer shoulde know best about 
that,” rejoyned the poor knave ; “ 'tis too hard for 
poor Patteson.” 

“ Well, but who are you ?” says father, “ and what 
do you want of me?” 

" Don’t you mind me?” says Patteson ; “I played 
Hold-your-tonguc, last Christmasse revel was five 
years, and they called me a smart chap then, but last 
Martinmasse I fell from y* church steeple, and shook 
my brain-pan, I think, for its contents have seemed 
addled ever since; soe what 1 want now is to be 
made a fool.” 

“ Then you are not one now?” says father. 
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" If I were,” says Patteson, " I shoulde not have 
corae toyo«.” 

" Why, like cleaves to like, you know they say,” 
says father. 

“ Aye,” says *totlier, “ but IVe reason and feeling 
enow, too, to know you arc no fool, though I 
thoughte you might want one. Great people like 'em 
at their tables, Tve hcarde say, though I am sure I 
can*t guesse why, for it makes me sad to see fools 
laughed at; nc’crtiiclesse, as I get laughed at alreadie, 
metliinketli 1 may as well get paid for the job if I 
can, being unable, now, to doc a stroke of work in 
hot weather. And I*m the onlie son of my mother, 
and she is a w'idow. But perhaps Tm not bad 
enough.” 

” I know not that, poor knave,” says father, touched 
with quick pity, ” and, for those that laugh at fools, 
my opinion, Patteson, is that they are the greater fools 
wlio laugh. To tell you the truth, I had had noe 
mind to take a fool into mine establishment, having 
always had a fancy to be prime fooler in it inysclfe ; 
however, you incline me to ehange my purpose, for, 
as I said anon, like cleaves to like, soc 1*11 tell you 
what we will doc— divide the busincssc and goe 
lialves — I continuing the fooling, and thou receiving 
the salary; that is, if I find, on inquiry, thou art given 
to noc vice, including that of scurrillitie.” 

” May it like your goodness,”- says poor Patteson, 
“ Fve been the subject, oft, of scurrillitie, and affect 
it too little to offend that way myself. I ever keep 
a civil tongue in my head, ’specially among young 
ladies.” 

” That minds me,” says father, " of a butler who 
sayd he always was sober, especially when he had 
cold water to drink. Can you read and write ?” 

” Well, and what if I cannot?” returns Patteson, 
“ there ne’er was but one, I ever heard of, that knew 
letters, never having learnt, and well he might, for 
he made them that made them.” 

“ Meg, there is sense in this poor fellow,” says 
father, “we udll have him home and be kind to him.” 

And, sure enow, wc have done so and been so ever 
since. 

A glance at the anleccding pages of this libcllus 
me sheweth poor Will Roper at y* season his love-fitt 
fur me was at its height. He troublcth me with it 
noc longer, nor with his religious disquictations. 
Hard studdy of the law hath filled his liead with other 
matters, and made him infinitely more rationall, and 
by consequents, more agreeable. ’Twas one of those 
preferences young people sometimes manifest, them- 
selves know neither why nor wherefore, and are 
shamed, afterwards, to be reminded of. Pm sure I 
shall ne’er remind him. There was notliing in me to 
fix a rational or passionate regard. I have neither 
Bess’s witt nor white teeth, nor Daisy’s dark eyes, 
nor Mercy’s dimple. A plain-favoured girl, with 
changcfullc spiritts,— that’s alle. 

Patteson’s latest jest was taking precedence of 
father yesterday, with tlie saying, “ Give place, 
brother; you are but jester to King Harry, and I’m 


jester to Sir Thomas More ; Pll leave you to decide 
which is y* greater man of the two.” 

“ Why, gossip,” cries father, ” his grace woulde 
make two of me.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” returns Patteson, he’s big 
enow for two such as you are, I grant ye, but the 
king can’t make two of you. No 1 lords and commons 
may make a king, but a king can’t make a Sir Thomas 
More.” 

“ Yes, he can,” rejoyns father, " he can make me 
Lord Chancellor, and then he will make me more 
than I am already ; ergo^ he will make Sir Thomas 
more.” 

“ But what I mean is,” persists the fool, “ that 
I the king can’t make such another as you arc, any 
! more than all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
I can put Humpty-dumpty together again, which is an 
I ancient riddle, and full of marrow. And sue he’ll 
I find, if ever he lifts thy head off from thy shoulders, 
which God forbid.” 

Father delighteth in sparring with Patteson far 
more than in jesting with y« king, whom he alwaies 
looks on as a lion that may, any minute, fail on him 
and rend him. Whereas, with ’tother, he ungirds his 
mind. Their banter commonly exceeds not pleasantrie, 
but Patteson is ne’er without an answer, and although, 
maybe, each amuses Limselfe now and then with 
thiukiiig, “ I’ll put him up with such a question,” 
yet, once begun, the skein runs off the reel without 
a knot, and shews tlie excellent nature of both, soe 
free are they alike from malice and over-license. 
Sometimes theire cuts are neater than common lis- 
teners apprehend. I’ve secne Rupert and Will, in 
fencing, make theire swords flash in the sun at every 
parry and thrust. ; agayn, owing to some change in 
mine owne position, or the decline of y* sun, the 
scintillations Lave escaped me, though I’ve known 
their rays must have been emitted in some quarter 
alle the same. 

Patteson, with one of Argus’s cast featliers in his 
hand, is at this moment beneath my lattice, astride 
oil a stone balustrade, while Bessy, whom he much 
affects, is sitting on the steps, feeding her peacocks. 
Sayth Patteson, ” Canst tell me, mistress, why pea- 
cocks have soe manic eyes in theire tails, and yet can 
onlie see with two in theire heads ?” 

“ Because those two make them soe vain alreadie, 
fool,” says Bess, “ that were they always beholding 
theire ownc glory, they woulde be intolerable.” 

" And besides that,” says Patteson, “ the less we 
see or bearc, either, of what passes behind our backs, 
the better for us, since knaves will make mouths at 
us then, for as glorious as we may be. Canst tell me, 
mistress, why the peacock was the last bird that went 
into the ark?” 

“First teU me, fool,” returns Bess, “how thou 
kno west that it was soc P” 

“ Nay, a fool may ask a question w^ puzzle a 
wiseard to answer,” rejoyns Patteson ; “I mighte 
ask you, for example, where they got theire fresh 
kitchen-stuff in the ark, or whether the birds ate 
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oilier than grains, or the wild beasts other than 
flesh. It needs mnst have been a granary/’ 

Wc ne’er shew ourselves such fools/’ says Bess, 
" as in seeking to know more than is written. They 
hod enough, if none to spare, and we scarce can teU 
how little is enough for hue sustenance in a state of' 
perfect inaction. If the creatures were kept low, 
they were all y* less fierce.” 

^Well answered, mistress,” says Patteson, “but 
teU me, why do you wear two crosses P” 

Nay, fool,” returns Bess, “ I wear but one.” 

“ Oh, but I say you wear two,” says Patteson, 
“ one at your girdle, and one that nobody sees. We 
allewear the unseen one, you know. Some have 
theirs of gold, alle carven and shaped, soe as you 
hardlie tell it for a cross. . . like my lord cardinall, 
for instance. . . but it is one, for alle that. And 
others, of iron, that cateth into their hearts. . . 
methinketh Master Roper’s must be one of ’em. For 
me^ I’m content with one of wood, like ^liat our 
de|ye Lord bore ; what was goode enow for him is 
go^e enow for me, and I’ve noe temptation to shew 
it, as it isn’t fine, nor yet to chafe at it for being 
rougher than my neighbour’s, nor yet to make myself 
a second because it is not hard enow. Doe you take 
m^ mistress P” 

“ I take you for what you are,” says Bess, “ a poor 
fool.” 

•* Nay, niece,” says Patteson, “ my brother your 
father hath made me rich.” 

“I mean,” says Bess, “you have more wisdom 
than witt, and a real fool has neither, therefore you 
are only a make-believe fool.” 

“ Well, there are many make-believe sages,” says 
Patteson ; “ for mine owne part, I never aim to be 
thoughte a Hiccius Doccius.” 

“ A hie est doctus, fool, you mean,” interrupts 
Bess. 

“ Perhaps I do,” rejoins Patteson, “ since other 
folks soe oft know better what we mean than we 
know ourselves. Alle I woulde say is, I ne’er set up 
for a conjuror. One can see as far into a millstone 
as other people without being that. For example, 
when a man is overta’en with qualms of conscience 
for having married his brother’s widow, when she is 
noe longer soe young and f^ as she was a score of 
years ago, we know what that’s a sign of. And when 
an Ipswich butcher’s son takes on him the state of 
my lord pope, we know what that’s a sign of. Nay, 
if a young gentlewoman become dainty at her sizes, 
and ^uttish in her apparel, we ... as I live, here 
comes John Heron with a fish in ’s mouth.” 

Poor Bess involuntarilie turned her head quicklie 
towards y* wateigate, on which Patteson, laughing 
as he lay on his back, points upward with his peacock’s 
feather, and cries, “Overhead, mistress! see, there 
he goes. Sure, you lookt not to see Master Heron 
pinVing towards ns between y« posts and flower>pots, 
eating a dried ling?” laughing as wildly as though 
he were verily a natural. 

Besn, without a word, shook the crumbs from 


her lap, and was turning into the houses when he 
witholds her a minute in a perfectly alter^ fashion, 
saying, “ Th^ be some works, mistress, our con- 
fessors tell us be works of supererogation . • . is not 
that y* word P I learn a long one now and then. . . 
such as be setting food before a fall man, or singing 
to a deaf one, or buying for one’s pigs a sflver trough, 
or, for the matter of that, casting pearls before a 
dunghill cock, or fishing for a heron, which is well 
able to fish for itself, and is an ill-natured bird after all, 
that pecks the hand of his mistress, and, for all her 
kindness to him, will not think of Bessy More.” 

How apt alle are to abuse unlimited license ! Yet 
’twas good counsel. 

(To he continued.) 


COMM DHUW; 

OR, THE BLACK HOLLOW. 

This is a wild and singular spot in the vicinity of 
the Upper Lake of Killamey, at the extremity of the 
Gap of Dunloe. Its name is highly expressive of its 
dark and gloomy appearance — ^partly occasioned by 
the formation of the valley, and partly by the dark- 
coloured bog and heather with which its back and 
sides arc blackened and embrowned. It is a scene 
more than ordinarily characteristic of the peculiar 
scenery of the west of Ireland, and well displays the 
talents of the accomplbhed painter, Creswick. 


SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WORTHIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

RICHARD HOOKER. 

There is no human quality so well calculated to 
inspire us with feelings of reverence and affection as 
that graceful simplicity of character which distin- 
guishes the bumble-minded scholar. How much do 
we find to admire and love in that rare union of un- 
affected piety and unfeigned humility, of innocency of 
life and guilclessness of heart, with profound learning 
and enlarged experience, of which the world has now 
and then afforded us a bright example ! Better for us 
still, if the blameless life has been worthily written by 
one who was fully capable of appreciating its holiness 
and excellence. A good biography of a good great 
man is an invaluable treasure ; and all honour to the 
best of biographers, the worthy and excellent Izaak 
Walton, for that beautiful life of the venerable Richard 
Hooker, of which the poet might well say, that the 
feather whence the pen was shaped that traced it 
“ dropped from an angel’s wing.” ’ 

It was in the “ frosty, but kindly ” winter of his 
days that honest Izaak indited his “plain relation ” of 
the life of this humble and accomplished man, whose 

(1) •• The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropp’d from an angel’s wing.” , r/ .. 

WonpiwoKTH,— ** Sonnet on Walton » Livet, 
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TirtueSi to quote tbe vords of Bishop King, **like 
jewels of anTslaable price, still cast such a lustre as 
envj and the rust of time shall never darken.” We 
need not dweQ on the peculiar graces of the well- 
known narrative ; nor is it necessary to advert to the 
circumstances under which it was written, except to 
remind the reader tliat the good old biographer had 
passed his seventieth year when he entered on this 
labour of love. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
the name of Ilooker was regarded with no common 
veneration by the High Church and Cavalier party. 
In the scanty library of many a country gentleman 
was to be found his famous work on Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which, though perhaps rarely opened, was 
regarded with reverence by its loyal possessor, from 
the recollection that his martyred sovereign had often 
meditated over its pages, and had enjoined his children 
to be diligent in its perusal. It was also remembered 
that in the earliest stage of Puritanism, Hooker had 
signalized himself as a zealous and able champion of 
the Church, — that in her first struggle with the Non- 
conformists he had proved himself a learned and 
successful, albeit, to his credit be it stated, a meek 
and reluctant controversialist. He had defended the 
cause of the “passive and peaceful Protestants” 
against the “ active Homanists and restless Noneon- 
formists,” when their forces were first directed against 
the Establishment in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
works which he bcqueatlied to posterity abounded 
ill learning and logic. They had received tlic com- 
mendations of some of the most famous prelates of 
the Church, and when the w^ar of theological con- 
tention ran high they were studied as text-books of 
High-Church divinity. Among those, therefore, who 
made an enthusiastic attachment to the Church of 
England the princi})al article in their political, as well 
as their religious creed, (and Izaak Walton was a 
politician of this class,) there were few Englishmen 
who were considered nmre entitled to the grateful 
reverence of posterity than the “ learned and judicious 
Hooker.” 

The county of Devon, amongst other worthies, has 
to boast of being the birth-place of this celebrated 
divine. He was born near Exeter, about the year 
1533, of poor parents, who contrived, in spite of their 
poverty, to give their children the advantage of some 
slight education. Having been destined for a me- 
chanical employment, Kiqhard Hooker was saved from 
apprenticeship by the kindness of his schoolmaster, 
who, perceiving his quickness and docility, prevailed 
upon his parents to leave him at school till some 
means could be found of relieving them of a part of 
their care and charge. “And the good man told 
them also,” says Walton, “that he would double his 
diligence in instructing him, and would neither expect 
nor receive any other reward than the content of so 
hopeful and happy an employment.” * It happened 
that Hooker had an uncle in more prosperous circum- 
stances, being chamberlain of Exeter, whom the kind- 
hearted schoolmaster frequently tried to interest in 


his nephew’s fortunes. At last, John Hooker (for so 
was the uncie named) determined to present the lad 
to Dr. John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, who, having 
been addressed on the subject, appointed a day to see 
him, and to ask him a few questions. When the 
time arrived for the interview, the bishop was so well 
satisfied with the boy’s answers, that he obtained him 
a clerkship in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 
which condition he remained till the eighteenth year 
of his age, at which period he was overtaken by a 
dangerous illness. 

“ As soon as he was perfectly recovered from this 
sickness,” says Walton, “he took a journey from 
Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, 
being accompanied with a countryman and companion 
of his own college, and both on foot ; which was then 
either more in fashion, or want of money or their 
humility made it so. But on foot they went, and took 
Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good 
bishop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine 
with him at his own table, which Mr. Hooker boasted 
of, with much joy and gratitude, when he saw his 
mother and friends ; and at the bishop’s parting with 
him, the bishop gave him good counsel and his bene- 
' diction, but forgot to give him money ; which when 
the bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all 
haste to call Kichard back to him ; and at llichard’s 
return, the bishop said to him, ‘ llicliard, 1 sent for 
you back to lend you a horse which hath carried me 
many a mile, and, 1 thank God, wdtli much ease,’ and 
presently delivered him a walking-staff, with which he 
professed he had travelled through many parts of 
Germany. And he said, ' Kichard, I do not give, but 
lend you my horse. Be sure you be honest, and bring 
my horse back to me at your return this way to 
Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats to bear 
your charge to Exeter, and here is ten groats more 
which I charge you to deliver to your mother, and 
tell her 1 send her a bishop’s benediction with it, and 
beg the continuance of her prayers for me.’ ” 

The death of the good bishop, which happened im- 
mediately after the young student had returned to 
Oxford, deprived him of a kind patron, and plunged 
him into deep affliction. But his modesty and ability 
soon gained him other friends, who were able and 
willing to assist him. It chanced about this time, 
that Dr. Edwin Sandys, then Bishop of London, who 
had shared the exile of Jewel during the persecuting 
reign of Mary, was about to send his son to Oxford, 
and though Hooker was only nineteen years of age, 
he had heard so much of his gravity and Icaniing that 
he determined to select him for the youth’s tutor. 
Shortly afterwards the bearer of another illustrious 
name was placed under his care, namely George 
Cranmer, the eldest son of Thomas Cranmer, the 
great archbishop’s nephew. “ Betwixt Mr. Hooker,” 
says Walton, “ and these his two pupils tlierc was a 
sacred friend8hip,-*a friendship made up of religious 
principles, which increased daily by a similitude of 
inclinations to the same recreations and studies; a 
friendship elemented in youth and in an tmiversity. 
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free from self-ends, wlilch the friendships ‘ of age 
usually are not.*’ 

To his other attainments Hooker added a profound 
knowledge of the oriental languages, and in 1570 he 
undertook the reading of the public Hebrew lecture, 
during the indisposition of the Hebrew reader. Three 
months afterwards, lie was, for some trifling cause, 
expelled his college, but he returned to it again in the 
course of a few weeks, and resumed his studies, which 
he continued ** in all quietness for the space of three 
years.” There is little doubt but tliat these were the 
happiest years of his life ; and amidst the domestic 
troubles in which he afterwards found liimself in- 
volved through the guilelessncss and simplicity of his 
nature, we can well imagine that he must have cast 
many a wistful backward glance on his quiet career at 
college, and the peaceful routine of his academic 
pursuits. 

At length, however, from a sense of duty rather 
than from his own inclination. Hooker entered into 
sacred orders, and in a very short time received an 
appointment to preach at Paul’s Cross in London. 
Beside the stipend paid to the preacher upon these 
occasions, we are told by Walton, that provision was 
also made for his lodging and diet for two days 
before and one day after his sermon. The place set 
apart for his lodging, (called the Shunamite’s house,) 
was kept at this time by a decayed draper, named 
John Churchman, who, though himself a good sort of 
man, had for his wife a most artful and designing 
woman. At this house, two days before the Sunday 
on which he had to preach. Hooker arrived, ** so wet, 
so weary, and weatherbeaten,” says his biographer, 
**that he was never known to express more passion, 
than against a friend who dissuaded him from footing 
it to London, and from finding him no easier a horse.” 
Oppressed with fear and sickness, the good man 
altogether despaired of being able to preach his 
Sunday’s sermon ; but in this extremity he was so 
carefully nursed by Mrs. Churchman, that he mi- 
raculously recovered, and, to his great gratification 
and surprise, was enabled to perform his allotted duty. 
His reputation for learning attracted many distin- 
gui^ed auditors ; but strong objections were taken 
by some of those who favoured the theology of Calvin I 
to the principal doctrinal pqint in his sermon. 

“But the justifying of this doctrine,” says Walton, 
** did not prove of so bad consequence as the kindness 
of Mrs. Churchman’s curing him of his late distemper 
and cold; for that was so gratefully apprehended 
by Mr. Hooker, that he thought himself bound in 
conscience to believe all that she said : so that the 
good man came to be persuaded by her, ' that he was 
a of a tender constitution ; and that it was best 
for him to have a wife, that might prove a nurse to 
him ; rach an one as might both prolong his life, and 
make it more comfortable ; and such an one she could 
and would provide for him, if he thought fit to many.’ 
And he not considering that ^the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light hut, like a true Nathanael, fearing no guile, 


bemnae he meant none, did give her such a power as 
Elcazar was trusted with, (you may read it in the 
book of Genesis,) when he was sent to choose a wife 
for Isaac ; for, even so he trusted her to choose' for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to 
London, and accept of her choice ; and he did so in 
that or about the year following. Now the wife pro- 
vided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
[ neither beauty nor portion ; and for her conditions, 
they were too like that wife’s which is by Solomon 
compared to a * dripping house so that the good man 
had no reason to ‘rejoice in the wife of his youth,’ 
but too just cause to say with the holy prophet, ‘Wo 
is me, that 1 am constrained to have my habitation in 
the tents of Kedar.’ The choice of Mr. Hooker’s (if 
it were his choice) may be wondered at ; but let us 
consider that the prophet Ezekiel says, ‘ There is a 
wheel within a wheel;* a secret sacred wheel of 
Providence (most visible in marriages) guided by his 
hand, that ‘allows not the race to the swift,’ nor 
‘ bread to the wise,* nor good wives to good men : and 
he that can bring good out of evil (for mortals are 
blind to this reason) only knows why this blessing 
was denied to patient Jb'b, to meek Moses, and to our 
as meek and patient Mr. Hooker.” 

Poor Hooker was, indeed, severely punished for his 
' simplicity and credulity. He was not only “ drawn 
from the tranquillity of his college ; from that garden 
of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conver- 
sation, into the thorny wilderness of a busy world, 
into those corroding cares that attend a married priest, 
and a country parsonage;” but he also found himself 
under the dominion of a vulgar shrew, who took every 
advantage of his patient and uncomplaining disposi- 
tion. Mistress Churchman’s daughter is described by 
Wood* as “ a clownish silly woman, and withal a mere 
Xanlippe.” \Wbnt a companion for a man of taste 
and learning like. Hooker ! With the tj^rannical spirit 
which is the mark of a vulgar nature, she treated him 
as a mere drudge ; and when his pupils, Sandys and 
Craumcr, visited him at his humble parsonage in 
Buckinghamshire, they found him with his Horace in 
his hand, tending a few sheep in a common field, which 
he told them he was forced to do, '*for that his 
servant was gone home to dine, and assist his wife 1o 
do some necessary household business. When his 
servant returned and released him,” continues the 
biographer, “ then his two pupils attended him unto 
his house, where their best entertainment was his 
quiet company, which was presently denied them, for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle ; and the rest of 
their welcome was so like thi.s, that they stayed but 
till the next morning, which was time enough to dis- 
cover and pity their tutor’s condition.” When they 
departed, Craumcr attempted to condole with his 
worthy master on his uncomfortable position. But 
the good man only answered, My dear George, if 
saints have uAially a double share in the miseries of 
this life, I, that am none, ought not to repine at what 
my wise Creator hath appointed for me, but labour 

(1) Athens Oxonleniei, vol. i. 
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(as, indeed, I do daily,) to submit mine to his will, 
and posse£:i>«ny soul in patience and peace.’* 

On his return to London from this visit, it appears 
that Sandys, touched with compassion for his old 
tutor’s situation, solicited his father, who had been 
promoted to the Arehbishopric of York, to remove 
him to benefice whieh would afford him a more com- 
fortable subsistence. The archbishop was well dis- 
posed to assist the meek and patient divine, and an 
opportunity for doing it soon arrived. The master 
of the Temple, Mr. Alvey, was just dead, and being 
a learned and pious man, his loss was much lamented 
by the Society. A successor of equal virtue and 
ability was anxiously desired ; and aceordingly, being 
at dinner with the judges, and the reader and benchers 
of the soeiety, soon after Alvey’s death, the archbishop 
took occasion to mention the name of Hooker, and to 
utter an earnest commendation of his excellence. 
The prelate’s powerful recommendation procured for 
Hooker the immediate offer of the important office ; 
but though its advantages were pointed out to him, 
it was long before he could be prevailed on to accept 
it. At last his modest scruples were overcome, and 
on the 17ih of March, 1585, being then, says Walton, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, he was, by patent 
for life, made Master of the Temple. 

When Hooker commenced his duties at the Temple 
Church, he found himself placed in a rather singular 
predicament. His predecessor, Alvey, had leaned to 
the Calvinistic doctrines, and upon his death-bed had 
earnestly recommended as his successor Mr. Walter 
Travers, a vehement supporter of the same opinions, 
who at that time filled the office of afternoon preacher. 
Travers was a learned and eloquent divine; and, under 
the circumstances, it may be w'cll conceived that the 
appoint ment of Hooker was not very palatable to a 
large section of the gentlemen of the Temple. It 
was also soon evident that the doctrinal views of the 
new preacher differed widely from those to which the 
Temple congregationa had been accustomed. On the 
subject of church discipline, and upon other important 
topics, the teaching of Hooker was the reverse of 
that of Travers or Alvey. His theological opinions, 
though moderately and meekly expressed, were by no 
means agreeable to those who had been accustomed 
to the highly seasoned divinity of Geneva. Ac- 
cordingly, a strange state of circumstances was created 
by his appointment, which gave rise to some malicious 
comments. What was preached by Hooker was after- 
wards confuted, it was said, by Travers; and it 
became a common observation that “the forenoon 
sermons at the Temple spake Canterbury, and the 
afternoon Geneva.” But, in the heat of controversy 
and fierce collision of opinion, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the judicious and charitable Hooker was 
ever ready to bear his willing testimony to his i 
opponent’s piety and learning. His biographers also, 
however widely opposed to the tenets of Travers, 
have pursued the same honourable course. T7.nivV 
Walton says that he was a man “ of competent learn- 
ing, of winning behaviour, and of a blameless life;” 
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and Dr. Gauden, (an earlier biographer of Hooker,) 
in contrasting him with his theological opponent^ 
observes that, “ Mr. Travers was a more plausible and 
profitable preacher to vulgar auditors, as well as more 
popular, having much more of the oratorian decoy, a 
pleasing voice, a pathetic pronunciation, and an insi- 
nuating fashion or gesture to captivate his auditpn 
by his agreeable presence, vigorous speech^ and 
graceful activity.” 

It may be observed that this period was regarded 
as a most critical one in the existence of the Church 
of England by all those who participated in Hooker’s 
views of ecclesiastical discipline. She had not only 
to encounter the opposition of the Nonconformist^ 
and the more subtle and formidable hostility of Rome, 
but within her own pale were many learned and 
pious men, who dissented from her practice and 
teaching in some important particulars. During the 
late era of persecution, when the more zealous Re- 
formers were scattered over the continent, many of 
them imbibed at Antwerp or Geneva the peculiar 
theological views which then distinguished most of 
the foreigi^om the English partisans of the Refor- 
mation. Imt portentous struggle was yet too recent, 
and the recollection of the sharp and bitter persecu- 
tions of the English Protestants too lively, to permit 
of separations or divisions, which, in the eyes of 
prudent and conscientious ^formers, might serve to 
weaken their ranks against the common enemy. In 
the Church itself, tlierefore, at this period, were to be 
found many divines, who sympathised with Calvin’s 
notions of Church government, as well as with his 
theological system. With these men Hooker honestly 
and widely differed, but the peculiar circumstances of 
the period eminently required, as he well perceived, the 
exercise of great moderation and discretion. Though 
forced into the discussion of polemical questions, his 
controversial writings are altogether free from asperity, 
and were evidently [indited in a conciliatory spirit. 
Whilst opposing, for instance, the Calvinistic system, 
in his beautiful Preface to the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
(addressed “ to them that seek, as they term it, the 
reformation of the laws and orders ecclesiastical in 
the Church of England,”) he does not omit to pay his 
tribute of respect to the character of the Genevese 
Reformer. “ A founder it had,” he says, “ whom, 
for my own part I think incomparably the wisest man 
that ever the French Church did enjoy, since the hour 
it enjoyed him. His bringing up was in the study of the 
civil law. Divine knowledge he gathered, not by 
learning or reading so much, as by teaching others. 
For though thousands were debtors to him, as touching 
knowledge in that kind; yet he to none but only 
God, the author of that most blessed fountain, the 
Book of Life, and of the admirable dexterity of wit, 
together with the help of other learning, which were 
his guides.” 

As a farther sample of Hooker’s tolerant spirit, as 
well as of his weighty and dignified style, the following 
passage, bearing fully upon the subject under our con- 
sideration, may be also appropriately quoted from the 
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same preface. “Among ourselves,” he ^ajs, ** there 
was in King Edward’s days some question moved, by 
reason of a few men’s scrupulosity touching certain 
things. And beyond seas, of them which fled in 
the days of Queen Mary, some contenting themselves 
abroad with the use of their own service-book at 
Jiome authorised before their departure out of the 
realm, others liking better the Common Prayer Book 
of the Church of Geneva translated, those smaller 
contentions before begun were by these means some- 
what increased. Under the happy reign of her 
majesty, wliich now is, the greatest matter a while 
contended for, was the wearing of the cap and sur- 
plice, till there came Admonitions directed unto the 
high court of parliament, by men, who concealing 
their names, thought it glory enough to discover 
their minds and affections, which now were universally 
bent even against all the orders and laws, wherein 
this Church is found uucouformable to the platform of 
Geneva. Concerning the Defender of which Ad- 
monitions, all that I mean to say is but this : there will 
com a time when three words uttered with charity and 
meekness shall receive a far more blessed Reward than 
three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit** 

It cannot excite our surprise that in an intolerant age, 
the principles of intolerance should have been em- 
braced by many Protestant communities. Both within 
and without the pale of the Establishment, there was 
ill Elizabeth’s reign no lack of theologians, who, 
however distinguished for zeal and piety, were 
laroentably deficient in Christian charity. Many of 
the more popular GospeUers in England were distin- 
guished for the same spirit which animated Knox in 
Scotland and Calvin at Geneva. Some of them were 
positive in asserting that under no circumstances 
could a Papist be saved, “insomuch,” says Walton, 
“ that about this time, at the execution of the Queen 
of Scots, the bishop that preached her funeral sermon 
^which was Dr. Howland, then Bishop of Peter- 
borough — was reviled for not being positive for her 
damnation.” It was for maintaining more tolerant 
and charitable notions, on this and other points, that 
Hooker was forced into controversy. Exception was 
taken against him by Travers for having declared in 
one of his sermons, “ that Rs doubted not but that 
God was merciful to many of our forefathers living 
in popish superstition, for as much as they sinned 
ignorantly.” When such a sentiment, however, was 
^ected for attack. Hooker was not backward in jus- 
tifying the charitable assumption by an irresistible 
appeal to reason and the Scriptures ; and few who 
have taken the trouble to peruse the summary of his 
argument will refuse to admit that in logic, if not in 
declamation, he had the advantage over Travers. 

The boniest between Hooker and Travers excited 
at the time much attention, being conducted on both 
sides with great learning and moderation. At length, 
Archbishop Whitgifb thought it prudent to interfere 
between the combatants. ^Riis prelate had already 
had some experience of the principles and character 


of Travers, and of his turbulent carriage at the uni- 
versity. Having regard therefore to the peace of the 
Establishment, he felt it his duty to prohibit him 
from preaching; and although Travers, backed by 
powerful friends, appealed to the Privy Council, he 
was not able to prevail against the influence of the 
archbishop. 

Tiie dismissal of Travers did not, however, restore 
tranquillity to Hooker’s congregation, and the good 
man continued to be sorely troubled by the “ neglects 
and oppositions ” which he encountered. To relieve 
his mind, and to provide himself with congenial em- 
ployment, he resolved to compose a sober treatise on 
the discipline and authority of the Church ; but he 
found the Temple no fit place for the composition of 
such a work, requiring, as it did, deep meditation and 
study. He sighed for the privileges of convenient 
leisure and undisturbed quietness of spirit, and ear- 
nestly longed to exchange the bickerings, jealousies, 
and heart-burnings of his metropolitan ministry for a 
quiet country parsonage. In this difficulty he applied 
to his friend Archbishop Whitgift, and freely stated 
his case to tliat great prelate. He told him that he 
was weary of the noise and oppositions of the Temple, 
and that God had not intended him for contentions, 
but for study and quietness. He referred to his con- 
tests with Travers, which were the more unpleasant 
to him because in his conscience he believed him to 
be a good man, and that belief had induced him to 
examine deeply into the grounds of his own views of 
Church discipline, and to consult every authority, 
human and divine, upon the subject. “And in this 
examination,” he continued, “ 1 have not only satisfied 
myself, but have begun a treatise in which I intend 
the satisfaction of others, by a demonstration of the 
reasonableness of our laws of ecclesiastical polity. 
But, my lord, 1 shall never be able to finish what 1 
have begun, unless I be removed into some quiet 
parsonage, where I may see Ood*s blessing spring out of 
my mother earthy and eat my own bread in peace and 
privacy ; a place where 1 may, without disturbance, 
meditate my approaching mortality, and that great 
account which all flesh must give at the last day to 
the God of all spirits.” 

We know of no passage of English prose more 
beautiful or affecting* than the last sentence of this 
memorable epistle ; and we may observe, by the way, 
that the clause we have marked with italics has been 
elegantly applied by the poet Mason to Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester, in the following lines, which 
refer to the unobtrusive life of that excellent divine 
before his elevation to the mitre 

“ Whose equal mind could see vain Fortune shower 
Her flimsy favours on the fawning crew. 

While in low Thurcaston’s sequestered bower 
She fixed him distant from promotion's view. 

Yet, sheltered there by calm contentment's wing, 
Pleased he could smile, and with sage Hookkr's eye 

See from his mother earik QoiSs hleasings spring. 

And. eal hie bread in peace emd privacy** 

Fortunately for Hooker, an opportunity for the 
gratification of the wish to which he had given such 
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earnest expression soon presented itself to the Arch- 
bishop. The rectory of Boscutn, in the diocese of 
Sarum, became vacant, and happening to be in the 
disposal of the Primate, it was offered to the harassed 
pastor. The offer was accepted with pious thankful- 
ness, and Hooker immediately quitted the Temple to 
bury himself in the solitude of a country parsonage. 
He made good use of his retirement ; for during the 
four years which he passed at Boscum, he completed 
and published four out of the eight books which he 
had proposed to write on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Prom Boscum Hooker was transferred, in 
July 1595, to the parsonage of Bishop’s Bourne in 
Kent, three miles from Canterbury. This living, it 
appears, was in the gift of the Grown, and having 
become vacant by the elevation of the former Incum- 
bent, (Dr. William Redman,) to the see of Norwich, 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed it upon Hooker, “ whom 
she loved well,” in special acknowledgment of his 
merit and the services he had rendered to the Church, j 
At Bourne the good parson passed the remainder | 
of his life in quiet seclusion, his time being fully occu- 
pied with the duties of his ministry, (to which he 
sedulously and conscientiously attended,) and with the 
composition of his great work. His parsouage being 
on the high-road from Canterbury to Dover, we are 
told that many scholars and others who travelled that 
way turned aside to see the man whose life and 
learning were so much admired.” But the strangers 
who were thus admitted to his presence must have 
marvelled not a little at his aspect and demeanour. 
His mean and humble appearance was little calculated 
to inspire the worldly-minded with respect or awe. 
No personal graces, or assumption of superiority, gave 
any outward indication of the profound and subtle 
intellect which he was known to possess. Instead of 
the dignified ecclesiastic they had pictured to themselves, 
the curious visitors found, iu Izaak Walton’s words, 
“an obscure, harmless man; a man in poor clothes, 
his loins usually girt in a coarse gown, or canonical 
coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more 
lowly iu the thoughts of his soul : his body worn out, 
not with age, but study and holy mortifications ; his 
face full of heat and pimples, begot by his unactivity 
and sedentary life.” His humility and simplicity of 
character were still more observable than his careless 
and unstudied demeanour. Of all men that have ever 
lived he appears best to have realized the idea of a 
meek-spirited parish pastor, modest, affable, and 
learned ; pious and self-denying, and ever ready to 
esteem others better than himself. So mild and 
humble was his nature, says Walton, “that his poor 
parish-clerk and he did never talk but with both their 
hats on, or both off, at the same time : and to this 
may be added, that though ho was not purblind, yet 
he was short or weak-sighted ; and where he fixed 
his eyes at the beginning of his sermon, there they 
continued till it was ended: and the reader has a 
liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim sight 
were some of the reasons why he trusted Mrs.Church- 
man to choose his wife.” 
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We are told by Walton that the parish clerk who' 
has been thus incidentally mentioned survived till the 
third or fourth year of the Long Parliament. Eor 
many years after Hooker’s death, it had been bis 
duty and delight to point out his master’s tomb to 
strangers who were anxious to see the earthly resting- 
place of such a man, and at the same time to add his 
personal testimony to the holiness and humility of hlis 
character. “But it so fell out,” says Walton, “ that 
about the said third or fourth year of the Long Par- 
liament, the then present parson of Bourne was se- 
questered,— you may guess why,— and a Genevan 
minister put into his good living. This, and other 
like sequestrations, made the clerk express himself in 
a wonder and say, they had sequestered so many good 
men, that he doubted if his good master, Mr. Hooker, 
had lived till now, they would have sequestered him 
too!” 

The name of this veteran parish clerk, as we gather 
from another source, was Sampson Horton, and it 
appears from Walton’s narrative that he did not long 
survive the appointment of the “ intruding minister.” 
When the aacrament was about to be administered 
by this worthy, according to the Genevan form, poor 
Sampson displayed some natural hesitation, and having 
been called on by the minister “ to cease wondering, 
and lock the church-door,” he replied, “ Pray take you 
the keys, and lock me out : I will never come more 
into this church; for all men will say, my master 
Hooker was a good man and a good scholar ; and I 
am sure it w^as not used to be thus in his days;” 
“and report says,” continues Walton, “the old man 
went presently home and died.” 

Leaving, with honest Izaak, “ this grateful clerk in 
his quiet grave,” wc return to his master. Hooker. 
Notwithstanding the blameless tenor of his lifo and 
conversation, the parson of Bourne was not exempt 
from .the usual penalty of exalted excellence — ^the 
liability to slander and malicious misrepresentation. 
An attempt was made to take advantage of his con- 
stitutional timidity by circulating, for the purposes 
of extortion, a slanderous report, deeply affecting his 
character as a Christian minister, but the plot was 
unravelled and exposed by his friends Sandys and 
Cranmer, and the conspirators brought to condign 
punishment. ^The accusation which was made against 
him was one which none of those who knew him could 
have credited for an instant ; but party feelings then 
rau high, and it is hinted that the slander was invented 
by a dissenting brother, who endured not Church 
ceremonies, and hated him for his book’s sake.' 
However this may be, it is worthy of remark that as 
soon as his character was fully viudicated. Hooker at 
once forgot and forgave the wrongs he had suffered. 
He even endeavoured to procure the pardon of the 
guilty wretches who had slandered him, and he would 
often afterwards, it is said, exclaim to his friend. 
Dr. Saravia, “ Oh ! with what quietness did 1 enjoy 
my soul, after 1 was free from the fears of my slander ! 
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And hov muoli more after a conflict and viotoiy over soul lingered upon eartb. When, on the day of bis 
my desires of revenge !” dcaib, it was observed by bis friend Saravia^ that be 

In the year 1597> Hooker published the fifth book appeared to be “ deep in contemplation, and not in- 
of bis Ecclesiastical Polity, and to the day of bis clinable to djscourse,” and a request was made that be 
death be was busily occupied in the composition of should disclose what was passing in his mind, he is said 
the remaining portion of the work. When overtaken to have replied, That he was meditating the number 
by a sharp sichiess, about the year 1600, it was bis and nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and 
constant prayer that he might live to finish what be order, without which peace could not be in heaven : 
bad so well ^gun. And so great was his anxiety, so and eh ! that it might be so on earth.’* His last 
earnest his labour and study, that it lias been said, recorded words also prove the direction of bis thoughts, 
“ be hastened his own death, by hastening to give and the chief aim and aspiration of bis heart. “ 1 
life to his books.*’ When, only a few days before his could wish,” be said, ” to live to do the Ghurdi more 
decease, his house was robbed, on being informed of service; but cannot hope it, for my days arc passed 
the occurrence, says Walton, his only question was, as a shadow that returneth not.” Such were Hooker’s 
"Are my books and written papers safe?” And dying words. “More he would have spoken,” says 
being informed that they were, bis reply was, “Then his estimable biographer, “ but his spirits failed him ; 
it matters not ; for no other loss can trouble me.” and after a short conflict between nature and death. 
We must not omit to state that the good man’s a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, and so he 
termagant wife survived him ; and though habit pos- fell asleep. And now he seems to rest like Lazarus 
sibly enabled him to endure her tyranny with patience, in Abraham’s bosom.” 

yet it is very evident that he enjoyed through life Hooker’s great work on the Imum of Ecclesiasiiral 
but a slight sliare of domestic felicity. It is plain, Polity is justly considered, in a literary point of view, 
that this vulgar woman, feeling no interest in his one of the most remarkable productions of a most 
pursuits, being utterly unable to comprehend or remarkable period. It has the reputation of being 
appreciate his character, and taking advantage of the first work in our language which affords an ex- 
his yielding and gentle nature, treated him with ample of strict, continuous reasoning, logically ar- 
studied uukindness and contempt. Upon Hooker’s ranged and methodized. Every sentence appears to 
death, without waiting “ a comely time to bewail her have been carefully weighed, and demands the reader’s 
widowhood,” she married again; ibut. this second whole attention. Erom the first page to the last, it 
marriage she did not live long enough to repent of, is full of weighty matter, which requires for its perfect 
for she died within four months after she became a comprehension patient and deliberate study. It is 
widow. It has been said that a precious manuscript one of the few books, which, in Lord Bacon’s words, 
of the last three books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, require “ to be chewed and digested,” and, “ to be read 
completed and carefully revised by her husband, was wholly, and with diligence and attention.” Regarded 
destroyed through her carelessness and ignorance, merely as a monument of erudition— of exact and 
Having been sent for to Lambeth by Archbishop Whit- varied learning— wc should consider it deserving of 
gift, about three months subsequently to her husband’s attention,* were it not that its claim to distinction 
death, she is stated to have confessed, after some rests upon higher grounds than an ambitious parade 
friendly questioning, that “one Mr. Charke,” (whom of authorities, or display of scholarship. 

Wood describes as a “ noted puritan,”) “ and another It would have been incredible if such a work had 
misister that dwelt near Ganterbuiy, came to her, and not, in the author’s lifetime, excited the attention, 
desired that they might go into her husband’s study, and extorted the approbation of the learned. Its 
and look upon some of his writings ; and that there publication was an era in the history of theological 
they two burnt and tore many of them, asiuriny her investigation, and it is no wonder that its fame soon 
that they were writings not fit to be eeenP^ The spread through Europe. Soon after the first four 
morning after making this statement, the unworthy books had been given to the world, the attention of 
helpmate of our great divin(^was found dead in her Pope Clement YIII. was called to them, by a learned 
bed, at her lodgings in King Street, Westminster. Englishman of the Romish faith, who boasted that 
It is added that her new husband was “suspected and though “he had never met with an English book, 
questioned ” about her death, but was subsequently whose writer deserved the name of an author, yet 
declared innocent, and discharged. there now appeared a wonder to them, and it would 

It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of be so to his Holiness if it were in Latin ;” and what 
this woman’s fate, to the account which has been was more surprising than all, this learned work, so 
banded down to us of Hooker’s death-bed. His beha- grave, logical, and majestic, that in style and matter 
vionr in the last trying scene of all, and the dying it had never been surpassed, was the production of a 
utterances of his parting spirit, were in beautiful ac- “poor, obscure English priest!” At the Pope’s 
cordance with the wisdom and purity of his life. On request, the same learned Englishman read to his 
the great theme to which he had dedicated so much of Holiness, in Latin, some portions of the Ecclesiastical 
his attention, he continued to meditate as long as his Polity, and at the end of the first book, the Pontiff is 

— — said to have remarked ; — “Tliere is no learning that 

(1) See Appendix to Wiiton’t Life of Hooker. this man hath not searched into, nothing too hard for 
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his tmderstandiug : this man indeed deserves the name 
of an author. His books will get reverence by age ; 
for there is in them such seeds of eternity^ that, if the 
rest be like this, they shall last till the last fire shall 
consume all learning.” 

In addition to its high reputation as a model of ar- 
gumentative composition, there is another point of 
view in which the ecclesiastical polity of Hooker is 
interesting to the English student. It affords us ' 
a curious and valuable example of the weighty and 
majestic style which was in vogue among the learned j 
in Elizabeth’s days. Tiie idiom, as it has been re- 1 
marked, is that of the Latin rather than the English 
language. It abounds with long, involved, and intri- 
cate sentences, framed upon the classical models, and 
requiiiiig to bo construed with care and attention. 
On the other hand, in the choice of words, Hooker 
appears to have been singularly ha})py. Eor precision 
and proprief.y of expression ho has no equal in the 
language. The character of massive strength belongs 
emphatically to all his writings. They speak to us 
with a tone of grave authority which commands re- 
spect, even where the assent of the understanding 
may be M’it hhcld. As a brief illustration of our remarks, j 
wc would lake the first sentence of the first book of 
the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” which is no doubt familiar j 
to many of our readers — ** He that gocth about to 
persuade a multitude tliat they are not so well go- 
verned as they ought to be, shall never want attentive 
and favourable hearers ; because they know the ma- 
nifold defects whereuiito every kind of regiment is 
subject, but the secret lets and dillicultics, which in 
public proceedings arc innumerable and inevitable 
they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider.” 

The following remarks on the iiifiuencc of music, 
and the propriety of employing it for devotional pur- 
poses, appear to us highly characteristic of Hooker’s 
style, and from their intrinsic excellence well wortliy 
of citation : — ” In liarrnony, the very image and cha- 
racter, even of virtue and vice, is perceived, the mind 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought, by 
Laving them often iterated, into a love of the things 
themselves. For which cause there is nothing more 
contagious and pestilent thau some kinds of harmony ; 
than some, nothing more strong and potent unto 
good. And that there is such a difference of one kind 
from another, wc need no proof but our own expe- 
rience, inasmuch as wc arc at the hearing of some 
more inclined unto sorrow and heaviness, of some 
more mollified and softened in mind ; one kind upter 
to stay and settle us, another to move and stir our 
affections ; there is that draweth to a marvellous grave 
and sober mediocrity ; there is also that carrietb, as 
it were, into ecstasies, filling the mind with a heavenly 
joy, and for the time in a manner severing it from' tlie 
body ; so that, although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
sounds being framed in due sort, and carried from 
the car to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is, by 
a native puissance and efficacy, greatly available to 
bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled ; 


apt as well to quicken the spirits as to allay tha^ 
which is too eager ; sovereign against melancholy and 
despair ; forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if 
the mind be such as can yield them ; able to move 

and to moderate all affections They must 

have hearts very dry and tough, from whom tlia me- 
lody of the psalms doth not sometime draw^ that 
wherein a mind reh'giously affected delightcth.” 

It is impossible to read through Hooker’s great 
work without meeting with many pithy add pregnant 
passages, which might be profitably brought to the 
reader’s notice, but our limits forbid the insertion of 
any lengthened extracts. One or two brief specimens, 
however, of his forcible and peculiar manner, selected 
at raudom, wc are tempted to subjoin to this notice. 

IB1A.61NATI0X. 

“ Tlie mind, while we are in this present life, 
whether it contemplate, meditate, deliberate, or how- 
soever exercise itself, worketh nothing without con- 
tinual recourse unto imagiuatiou, the only store-liouse 
of wit and peculiar chair of memory. On this anvil 
it ceaseth not day and night to strike, by means 
whereof, "as the pulse declareth how the heart doth 
work, so the very thoughts and cogitations of man’s 
mind, be they good or bad, do nowhere sooner bewray 
themselves, than through the crevices of that wall 
whcrcwitli nature hath compassed the cells and closets 
of fancy.” 

OBSERVANCE OF RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 

That which the head of all philosophers hath said 
of women, ‘ If they be good the half of the common- 
wealth is happy wherein they arc,’ the same we may 
fitly apply to [festival] times ; wcU to celebrate these 
religious nud sacred days is to spend the flower of our 
time happily. Tiicy are the splendour and outward 
dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient 
truth, provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows 
of an endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting 
records and memorials, wherein they which cannot be 
drawn to hearken unto that which wc teach, may only 
by looking upon that we do, in a manner read what- 
soever wc believe.” 

SIGNIFICATION OP THE WEDDING-RING. 

“ The ring hath been always used as an especial 
pledge of faith and fidelity. Nothing more fit to serve 
as a token of our purposed endless continuance iu that 
which wc never ought to revoke. This is the cause 
wherefore the heathens themselves did in such cases 
use the ring, wliereunto Tertullian alluding saitli, that 
ill ancient times, ‘ No w'oman was permitted to wear 
gold save only upon one finger, which her husband had 
fastened unto himself with that ring which was usually 
given for assurance of future marriage.’ Tlie cause 
why the Christians use it, as some of tlie fathers think, 
is cither to testify mutual love, or rather to serve for 
a pledge of conjunction in heart and mind agreed upon 
between them. But what rite aud custom is there so 
harmless wherciu the wit of man lending itself to de- 
rision, may not easily find out somewhat to scorn and 
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jest at P He that should lia7e beheld the Jews when 
thej stood with n four-cornered garment spread over 
the head of espoused couples, while their espousals 
M'ere in making, lie that should have beheld their pray- 
ing over a cup, and their delivering the same at the 
marriage feast, with set forms of benediction as the 
order amongst them was, might being lewdly affected, 
take thereat as just occasion of scornful cavil as at 
the use of the ring in wedlock among Christians/' 

UNDUE DIPOKTANCE, ATTACHED TO rHEACHINO. 

There is crept into the minds of men at this day, 
a secret pernicious and pestilent conceit, that the 
greatest perfection of a Christian man, doth consist in 
discovery of other men’s faults, and in wit to discourse 
of our own profession. When the world most abounded 
with just, righteous, and perfect men, their chiefest 
study was the exercise of piety, wherein for their 
safest direction they reverently hearkened to the read- 
ings of the law of God, they kept in mind the oracles 
and aphorisms of wisdom which tended unto virtuous 
life, if any scruple of conscience did trouble them for 
matter of actions which they took in hand, nothing 
was attempted before counsel and advice were had, 
for fear lest rashly they might offend. We are now 
more confident, not that our knowledge and judgment 
is riper, but because our desires arc another way. 
Their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their endea- 
vour was reformation of life, our virtue nothing but 
to hear gladly the reproof of vice; they in the practice 
of their religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, 
we especially our ears and tongues. We arc grown, as 
in many things else so in tliis, to a kind of inteniper- 
ancy, which (only sermons cxccptcd) hath almost 
brought all other duties of religion out of fasfe. At 
the least they arc not in that account and reputation 
they should be.” 

Of Hooker’s dispute witli Travers we have already 
spoken at some length, and to his controversial 
writings it is therefore unnecessary for us to make 
further reference. But a few admirable sermons arc 
contained in his collected works, which are too charac- 
teristic of his disposition and genius to be passed over 
without a separate notice. In his public preaching, 
Hooker sedulously avoided the use of florid metaphors 
and dazzling rhetoric. Nor w^s he remarkable for the 
headlong earijestncss of mai?ber wliich distinguished 
the more popular preachers of the period. Bis dis- 
courses were in general ))laiu but elaborate efforts of 
reasoning, delivered with suitable simplicity and 
gravity. In describing the performance of his minis- 
terial duties at Bourne, Izank Walton informs us tliat 
his sermons were neither long nor earnest, but ut- 
tered with a grave zeal, andau humble voice : his eyes 
always fixed on one place, to prevent lus imagination 
fpom wandering ; insomuch that he seemed to study 
as he spake.” The discourses which have come down 
to us are, as the reader may surmise, no common 
perforthances, and are characterised by the same solid- 
ity of structure which distinguishes his larger work. 
Many beautiful passages may be selected from them. 


and with one or two of those which have struck us 
most in a hasty perusal, we conclude this brief and 
imperfect sketch of the L'fo and character of Richard 
Hooker. 

Our first extract is from ” A learned Sermon on the 
nature of Pride.” — “ I am not afraid to affirm it 
boldly witli St. Augustine, that men puffed up through 
a proud opinion of their own sanctity and holiness, re- 
ceive a benefit at the hands of God, and are assisted 
with his grace, wlien with his grace they are not as- 
sisted, but permitted, and that grievously to transgress; 
wliereby, as tliey were in over-great liking of them- 
selves supplanted, so the dislike of that which did 
supplant them may establish them afterwards the 
surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and it shnlI un- 
doubtedly make you itself this answer: My eager 
protestations, made in the glory of my ghostly strength, 
I am ashamed of ; but those crystal tears wherewith 
my sin and weakness was bewailed, have procured my 
endless joy ; my strength hath been my ruin, and my 
fall my stay.” 

Prom the same sermon wc extract the following 
noble sentences on the nature and excellency of jus- 
tice. Slightly to touch a thiug so needful most 
exactly to be known, were towards justice itself to be 
unjust. Wherefore 1 cannot let slip so fit an occasion 
to wade herein somewhat further than perhaps were 
c.xpedient, unless both the wcightincss and hardness 
of the matter itself did urgently press thereunto. 
Justice, that which flourishing uplioldcth, and not 
prevailing disturbeth, shakctli, tlireateneth with utter 
desolation and ruin the whole world: justice, that 
whereby the poor have their succour, the rich their 
ease, the potent their honour, the living tlicir peace, 
the souls of the righteous departed their endless rest 
and quietness; justice, tliat wliich God and angels and 
men are principally exalted by: justice, the chiefest 
matter contended for at this day in the Christian 
world : in a word, justice, that whereon not only all 
our present happiness, but in the kingdom of God our 
future joy dependclli. So that, whether we be in love 
with the one or with the other, with things present or 
things to come, wdtli earth or with heaven ; in that 
which is so greatly available to both, none can but 
wdsh to be instructed.” 

Our concluding quotation is from a Funeral Sermon, 
entitled, “ A remedy against sorrow and fear.” 

” The death of tiie saints of God is precious in his 
sight. And shall it seem unto us superfluous at such 
times as these arc to liear iii what manner they liave 
ended their lives ? The Lord liimself hath not dis- 
dained so exactly to regisler in the book of life after 
wbat sort his servants Jiave closed up their days on 
earth, that he descendctli even to their very meanest 
actions, what meat they have longed for in their sick- 
ness, wliat they liave spoken unto their children, 
kinsfolk, and friends, where tliey have willed their 
dead carcasses to be laid, how they have framed their 
wills and testaments, yea, the very turning of theii 
faces to this side or tliat, the setting of their eyes, the 
degrees whereby tlieir natural heat hath departed from 
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their cries, their groans, their pantings, breath- 
ings, and last gaspings, he hath most solemnly com- 
mended unto the memory of all generations. The 
care of the living both to live and to die well must 
needs be somewhat increased, when they know that 
their departure shall not be folded up in silence, but 

the ears of many be made acquainted with it 

Howbeit, because to spend herein many words would 
be to strike even as many wounds into their minds 
whom I rather wish to comfort : therefore concerning 
this virtuous gentlewoman only this little I speak, 
and that of knowledge, * She lived a dove and died a 
lamb.’ And if amongst so many virtues, hearty 
devotion towards God, towards poverf.y tender com- 
passion, motherly affection towards servants, towards 
friends even serviceable kindness, mild behaviour and 
harmless meaning towards all; if, where so many 
virtues were eminent, any be worthy of special mention, 
I wish her dearest friends of that sex to be her nearest 
followers in two things : silence, saving only where 
duty did exact speech ; and patience, even then when 
extremity of pains did enforce grief.” 

Sydney Smith, in London, was shown a lump of 
American ice, upon which he remarked, “ that he was 
glad to see anything solvent come from America.” 

There is no saying shocks me so much as that 
which I hear very often, “ that a man does not know 
how to pass his time.” It would have been but ill- 
spoken by Methuselah, in the nine hundred and sixty- 
ninth year of his life. — Cowley. 

PAST AND FUTURE. 


Dkkm not in its hour of birth 
Joy hath left the earth ; 

Or that its gloiy cannot last. 

When the hour is past. 

For, however dcOr and close 
To your heart it rose, 

Memory makes it far more bright ; 
Haloes it with light. 

Raindrops, they are veiyr fair 
In the cloudy air ; 

But, — the sun upon his way, — 

How much fairer they I 

Like those drops our joys are, when 
Present to our ken ; 

Memoiy, like the sun. will cast 
Brightness o'er the past. 


Hops — ^hope on ! 

Hope is my motto still ! 

And that single word is one 
Can shield from a world of 111. 

Dark may the morning be. 
Sunless, and sad, and cold ; 
Tet beauty may we see 
Or ever the day bo old. 


Like a steady star that shines 
Through an alley of forest trees, 
And ever, betwixt their lines. 

Its light the traveller sees : 

So, with shining Hope before, 
Joyfully pass w'e on ; 

Troubles we see no more : 

We see but the light alone. 


! THE MORMON PROPHET. 

(Founded on a recent fact.) 

One lovely day, at noon, in August 1850, the 
inhabitants of the little village of 11 in Lincoln- 

shire were unusually astir. Groups of men and boys 
ill working altire might have been seen collected here 
and there. Women lingered on the threshold of their 
dw^ellings, unwilling, by an attenlion to their domestic 
avocations, to lose one iota of that piquant dish, 
called scandal, which, “ in cv’ry age, in ev’ry clime,” 
appears so well to suit the feminine palate. The 
appearance of tw'o strange horsemen, approaching 
this out-of-the-way village, slightly diversified the at- 
tention of our rustic dramatis persona, until now wholly 
engrossed with a more immediate object of interest. 
Let us follow the example of the good people of' 

E , and take a glance at their physiognomy and 

appearance. The cider of these equestrians possessed 
a visage at once striking and unprepossessing. Intel- 
lect marred by low cunning — fanaticism mingled with, 
if not overpowered by, hypocrisy — lips that vainly 
endeavoured to curb an habitual contemptuous smile- 
eyes now flashing with scornful pride, now raised to 
heaven with an air of sanctified humility, — such were 
the prevailing characi eristics of his countenance. 
His dress, without being remarkable for singularity, 
was arranged more for effect than in accordance with 
the prevailing fashion of tlie day. His companion 
formed a pleasing contrast to this repelling personage. 
He was young and handsome; his features more 
expressive of good-nature than common sense, and 
he evidently appertained to a class common cuough 
in agricult ural districts, wealthy gentleman-farmers. 

“Dreaming still of the beautiful unbeliever!” 
exclaimed the elder, in a voice more powerful than 
melodious ; “ can unutterable bliss be obtained without 
sacrifice?” 

" Sacrifice I ” retorted the young man, “ sacrifice ! 
Was it nothing, think you, to leave childless an aged 
motlier? nothing to relinquish my own true-hearted 
Marion ? Nothing ? — and for what? to ” 

“ Patience, niy son,” interrupted the first speaker, 

“ this day — t he voice of the Most High has proclaimed 
it to me — this day shall the truth be made manifest; 
powerful as the whirlwind when it rushes headlong on 
its course, pure as the drops that glisten in the sun, 
boundless as the expanse of the starry worlds, eternal 
as the city of the Lord. Yes, my pupil, * he continued 
in an elevated tone, “this day shall thy future 
destiny be decided— this day shall prove me apn^bet 
or a deceiver.” 
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As lie concluded these words^ they entered the one 
long solitary street of R 

" Hollo he cried, as he reined in his horse at the 
Rose and Crown, which from time immemorial had 
enjoyed a state of single blessedness as the sole inn 
of the village. " What ! all the world turned holiday- 
seekers ? Alas ! poor misguided mortals, groping in 
darkness ” 

His pathetic exordium was here unfortunately cur- 
tailed by the shrill voice of an old woman in a flaming 
red cloak, who, in that musical (?) patois, impossible 
to be conveyed upon paper, peculiar to the rustic 
denizens of fenny Lincolnshire, exclaimed, 

“ Thee nmuima gang there, mon ; vow’ll be clean 
left to shift for yoursen.” 

“ And why, my good woman ?” 

“ Good woman, forsooth ! none o’ your gamrains 
here. Take my word and ride off from that ere bad- 
liickit *ouse;** and the “good woman,” having delivered 
this mysterious injunction, drew her scarlet robe more 
closely around her, to screen licr person, wc presume, 
from the scorching rays of the sun, and slowly 
hobbled away. 

“ What’s all this about?” cried our pious friend, 
waxing more wrathful than became his saintly cha - 1 
racier ; “ call the master ; our horses are tired out. 
What’s the matter with the house ?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered a boy in a smock who stood 
at the horse’s head ; “ why, sir, there be a dead mon 
in th ’ousc, and,” he added in a whisper, “ our Mag 
says as how there was summut wrong.” 

“ Fools ! ” said tlic traveller, turning to liis young 
companion, whom we will call Philip Rivers ; “ Jet us 
alight, and solve the mystery for ourselves,” and 
suiting tiic action to tlio word, he sprang from his 
saddle, and quietly led his horse bcncatii the old- 
fashioned portal of the inn. Philip followed. Boniface 
soon appeared, but with none of tiiat smiling visage 
or honeyed speccli which usually distinguishes mine 
host. No bills of fare were in his hand, no praise 
of forthcoming dainties on his lips ; all he brouglit 
into the presence of our travellers was a countenance 
03 woc-begonc as generally greets a hand-cuff or a 
sheriff’s officer, 

“ How now, my friend,” said the senior equestrian, 

“ does death .so rarely visit your fellow-villagers, that 
Lis sudden appearance causes such great sensation ?*’ 

“ ’Tis an awful business, sir,” said the publican, 
who seemed superior to his station ; “ but walk in, 
gentlemen, walk in, and if you would bear tlie 
history and give a word of advice, why there’s none 
would be so grateful as Sam Winter — tliat is myself.” 

*! Let us accept his proffered confidence,” whis- 
pered the Mormon priest ; “ iuscruiable arc the ways 
of God ; who can say— but let us enter.” 

For the benefit of our readers we will condense 
the loquacious Sam Winter’s narrative into a few 
n^ords. A stranger had arrived there yesterday even- 
ing, had retired to rest, and that morning been found 
lifeless in liis bed. 

“ It wasn’t only his dying,” continued the discon- 


solate inn-keeper, “ thougli that was bad enough, for 
never a body would sleep in the room again if they 
heerd on’t, but 1 have inimies in the place, and Bessie 
Walters and Bill Jowlcr” (and a host of other rusti- 
cated cognomens,) “had spread it about there must be 
something wrong in so sudden a death. What can I 
do?” 

“ Is there no clergyman,” inquired Philip, “ that 
could have advised you in the matter f ” • 

“Clergyman!” echoed Sam Winter, “sorrow a 
bit of a parson da wc see here ’cept on the Sunday ; 
he lives at t’other village.” 

“ Are there no medical men within reach P” pursued 
Philip. 

“ Lor bless your honour!” cried Sam, “and wlio’d 
pay for a dead man’s doctor’s stuff ? and I’ve been so 
flurried like, and my missus” (an^lice, wife,) “ is away, 
but I’ll send Joe at once, that I will, ’’and he hastened 
to the door. 

“ Stay !” exclaimed the Mormon, “ slay, and witness 
the power of the prophet of the Lord, the dead re- 
stored to life. But first I would see the corpse- 
lead on.” 

Ilis voice was commanding, his manner impressive ; 
in a few moments he was ushered into the chamber 
of the dead. The body of the unfortunate man was 
stretched upon the couch; a few straggling beams 
that forced a way through the closed shutters fell 
upon his countenance, from which all colour had fied ; 
the lips and face were fearful from the very intensity 
of their pallor, tlic eyelids were firmly closed, and the 
night-dress in which the body was still arrayed, seemed 
like the shroud ready to enclose those rigid and lifeless 
limbs. 

“ Nothing is impossible to a priest of Jerusalem,” 
said the soi-disanl prophet ; “ to Ms prayer everything 
is conceded ; heaven and earth before it bend. Go, 
assemble your friends, your neighbours; let all 
behold the miracle, Jet all rejoice and believe.” 

It took some time before Sam Winter could fully 
comprehend what was required of him, but the gapers 
outside were speedy in obeying the summons “to 
come and see a strange gintlcman bring the dead 
man to life.” The apartment, which was tolerably 
large, was soon crowded with spectators. We will 
spare you, gentle readers, the prophet’s oration; it was, 
like his ordinary conversation, more replete with fine 
sounding verbiage than common sense, but it told upon 
his simple and illiterate hearers, as was soon manifest 
by the awc-strickeu countenances of all bis auditors. 
All, did we say P No ! there was one sturdy-lookiug 
fellow, Jim the butcher, a perfect personification of 
John Bull, wlio, with arms akimbo, stood eyeing the 
preacher with a look of irreverent unfriendliness. 

“ Now,” said he, when our friend the prophet had 
concluded, “ I be no scholard ; I be a plain-spoken 
mon, but I’d loike to ask you a question or so. You 
say as bow you can make that ere deede body alive 
agin?” 

“ Yes!” exclaimed the Mormon, resuming his ora- 
torial voice and gestures; '^yes! at my command 
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those eyes shall open to the light, tliose pallid lips 
shall smile and speak, the blood shall once more 
\irarmly flow through those motionless limbs, the 
spirit of life again shall animate the clay.” 

“Well,” continued the imperturbable butcher; 
“ but if I was to cljop off an arm of his’n, would lie 
come to life wi’out his arm ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered the prophet. 

“ And if I choppit off his leg, would he come to 
life then?” 

“ Assuredly,” was again the laconic reply ; “ but 
we waste time — let us pray.” 

“Stop a wee bit,” pursued the butcher; “if I 
choppit off his heede, would he come to life then, 
ch ?” 

“ Certainly, my friend ; all is possible to the pro- 
phet of Jei*usalcm.” 

“ Then TU do it,” cried Jim, in a thundering voice, 
pushing his way to the head of the couch, and raising 
his cleaver in the air ; “ here goes.” 

“ Iloilo ! hollo !“ shrieked the dead man, jumping 
up ; “ rd rather not have my head chopped off this 
bout, any how.” 

The spectators, men, women, and children, screamed 
wildly, and threw one another down in their haste to 
depart. In an incredibly short time, mine host, the 
butcher, and riiilip llivcrs were alone left with the 
cx-corpse. Jim, laughing heartily, approached the 
resuscitated man, and seizing him, exclaimed, — 

“ Now, meastcr, wcMl put a bit polish on ycr face,” 
and lo ! a few eneigctic rubs transferred the chalk 
from that worthy’s face to Jim’s blue apron. But 
where is the prophet? Has he not remained to 
witness this w’ondcrful resurrection ? No ; the 
sagacious Mormon, finding that instead of a bevy of 
dupes he had caught a Tartar, hastily decamped in 
the general confusion, and his confederate, thus left 
in the lurch, confessed the whole conspiracy. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, lhat after this occurrence 
no Mormon ever again ventured even the shadow 

of his nose in 11 , and Philip Rivers, for 

uhosc edification this little episode had principally j 
been concocted, returned to his home a wiser and a 
happier man. The last wc heard of him was his 
marriage with his fair Marion, and doubtless he finds 
matrimonial bliss the best safeguard against the 
seducements of religious fanatics, and we would 
counsel all whose heads are a little inclined to be led 
by the last newfangled doctrine, to follow his ex- 
ample. 
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BY J. M. W. 

“No joy BO great but runneth to an end, 

No hap BO hard but may in time amend.” 

R. SOUTHWELL. 

What melancholy, and, yet, wliat consolation in 
that couplet of the old poet ! It contains within its 
simple rhyme the secret of life’s greatest sadness — 
the instability of earthly happiness ; and it shows that 
property of good in all things evil which makes the 




evil tolerable to the most impatient and insubordinate 
spirit, and profitable, in a higli degree, to tile patient 
and obedient. Let us think a little about these 
things. It will help to remind us, in the midst of the 
cares and turmoils of the w’orld, that 'we ai*e not alto- 
gether “of the cartli, earthy,” unless we chopse to 
forego our glorious privilege of an inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

That ill huQian speech there is the word joy — that 
ill the human heart there is the emotion which that 
w'ord expresses — these considerations aloiio should 
make a man religious. Surely no one can feel deep 
gladness in his heart and be an infidel, or a sceptic, 
lie must be grateful for the blessing of existence, 
hopeful for its continuance, and trustful in that higher 
power without whose gracious providence ho could 
not or hope, or enjoy. There never yet was a 
happy infidel. 

Some of us — many of us — know the full meaning 
of that word, joy. How beautiful ! How bright it 
is ! Superseiisuous, supcrnalural, celestial ! — yet ter- 
restrial, natural, sensuous, too! That joy which, as 
Coleridge says, 

“ ne’er is given 

Save to the pure, and in their purest hour.’* 

Oh ! who can doubt that the being who has felt this — 
who is endowed with faculties to appreciate its beauty 
and its glory — who feels instinctively that in God 
only can there be the ‘fill ness and perfection of joy — 
who can doubt, I say, lhat such a being is destined 
by his Creator to a joyful immortality ? 

I say these things because it seems to me that wc 
do not sufilcicntly cultivate a joyous spirit in our- 
selves and in those around us. We fear to rejoice ; we ' 
have not faith enough to liope, nor Iiope enough to be 
joyful. We, in this country, are too apt lo associate 
an idea of frivolity and shallowness of mind with any 
outward manifestation of gladness in adults ; we are 
by nature more prone to gloom than to gaiety, and 
we increase our natural tendenoy by our social institu- 
tions and personal habits, and by our philosophy and 
religion. Our greatest living philosopher, wJio neces- 
sarily embodies in his works a great portion of tlic 
philosophy and semi-philoso])hy of the thinkers of the 
age, has declared that “ the highest religion is a 
religion of sorrow.” Surely, surely, this is not the 
truest truth. Is there not a higher religion than the 
religion of sorrow, if haply we may attain unto it — 
the religion of calm pure joy P I do not say, I do 
not think, I dare not hope, that many of us, in a 
generation, can attain to this highest spiritual state 
possible to earthly existence; but I say that it is 
our duty to strive after its attainment, and lo recog- 
nise always that it is the sunmum honim — that for 
which we are and were created. Wc ourselves may 
be doomed to struggle for ever in this life with sin 
and sorrow; and though the struggle may in time 
bring us strength and purity, yet we may never be 
strong enough and pure enough to stand fast in our 
inward joy ; that blessing may only come to us in 
another stage of existence ; yet is it our highest duty 
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B8 well as our greatest privilege to hope that it may 
come in this, and to throw all our energies upon that 
hope, that it may animate our every action. Thai is 
the true Christian state. All the great sulTercrs for 
the sake of Christianity, (St. Paul at their head,) have 
taught us that sorrow is probationary merely, that- 
joy is the ultimate element of tlie Christian life, and 
that we are to rejoice evermore.'* May not this be 
the sense in which man is said to be made but a 
little lower than the angels, that he is gifted with 
the faculty of rejoicing? For we must remember 
that the joy here spoken of presupposes love. If, 
therefore, it be true that joy is a thing to be desired 
by man for its own sake and for God’s, it cannot but 
be good for us to occupy our minds as often as pos- 
sible with the consideration of its beauty, to seek to 
possess it, and to learn to reject all false and insub- 
stantial joys, which serve only to deaden our power 
of appreciating those which arc true. The fanatic 
; and the bigot stigmatise as snares of Satan many a 
God-given blessing, and to them all joy connected 
with earth and human beings is false and unsubstan- 
tial. Not so to the true Cliristian. He dare not think 
that a man is more pure than God ; or cast back His 
gifts, crying, ** Unclean! uiujean! 1 will not suffer 
my heart to be stirred to gladness by any earthly 
good.’* Once for all, let us remember the words of 
the Psalmist, The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof.” Yea, the earth w the Lord’s', and we 
shall help to keep the devil out of it if we recognise 
the fact that he has no right to be master here, and 
that we have the power, if we have the will, to drive 
him out of our own little portion. There is no surer 
weapon against the spirit of evil than true joy in all 
its forms. 

Let us dwell for a few moments on the nature of joy, 
as we have been allowed to know it here on earth. 
What glory 1 What brilliaucy ! What a perfume, 
as of the breath of angels, lias it shed over the world 
within us and without Blessed are they upon whose 
souls it has come down, once or twice in a lifetime, 
like a divine afflatm. For a brief space, — a day, — a 
few hours, — a single hour, perhaps, wc have been as 
gods, lifted above the earth by its power, gifted for the 
moment with the faculty of seeing nothing but order 
and light in the universe — th^ prince of the powers 
of darkness having vanished^ utterly into nonentity 
' for us, goodness, love, and beauty encompassed our 
souls. It is then that we are most confident that our 
souls are immortal ; that there is, indeed, a far higher 
state of existence for us, a state in which this joy will 
be permanent. Tlie light of this surpassing glory 
once shed upon us never wholly Laves us ; it lingers | 
round the memory, it warms the heart, and it gives I 
intensity to our prayers and thanksgivings ; wc feel 
that G<^ has vouchsafed to us a revelation of the joy 
prepared in heaven for them that love Him. 

I^me joys come upon us gradually, rolling slowly 
on, gathering force and beauty as they proceed, till 
they sweep over our souls like a huge wave over the 
pebbles on the beach, stirring them till they give out 
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music. Others burst upon us suddenly, like the sun 
on a gloomy day ; and we almost lose our breath, or 
shed tears at the surprise, and shrink from the con- 
trast with tile previous sadness of pur life. Others 
again, are so delicate and intangible that they will 
not bear expression ; so fleeting, that before you can 
say to yourself, Lo 1 this is indeed a joy ! ” it has 
passed away. It would seem that such short-lived 
joys are peculiarly dear to the memoiy. You feel 
that what there was scarcely time to enjoy in the 
reality you can preserve sacred, there, in the strong- 
hold of memory, and recur to whenever you please. 
All true joy is bright. There are many sweet plea- 
sures which are not joys, properly speaking, though 
they have somewhat of chastened joy in them ; these 
grave and melanclioly pleasures I do not take into 
consideration now. Perhaps the brightest of all 
earthly joys is the joy that is born of love. Love is 
seldom all joy, as most of us know. It is a bitter- 
sweet, a lovely terror, a melancholy bliss to many ; 
but all who have ever loved and been beloved — 
no matter what their condition, position, education, 
mental calibre — have known what true joy means. 
The best organized, the highest gifted individuals 
know it the best, because they love the most ; but all 
can feel such a simple truth as Emerson has happily 
cast into a poetic form thus • 

“ Deep, deep are loving eyes 
Flow'd with naphtha, fiery sweet, 

And the point is Paradise 
Where their glances meet.” 

Perhaps there are few joys on earth superior in 
intensity and purity to that meeting of loving eyes. 

It is perfect in its kind. There are, again, certain 
looks and tones which the memory treasures as its 
most precious deposits. These were joys which, 
earthly as their causes may seem to uninterested 
observers, were still to the enjoyers themselves uu- 
mistakcable evidence that they were capable of a far 
greater amount of felicity ; that they could do and be 
better than their past existence showed; and they 
yearned towards heaven with an infinite longing. In 
the joy that is born of love — that beautiful human 
love which shadows forth dimly the divine— we feel 
more strongly than in almost any emotion that our ; 
faculties are infinite, and that disbelief in their immor- ' 
tality is rank absurdity. A soul so richly endowed, 
so full of longings after the infinite and eternal love, 
and joy, and peace, which it can but faintly conceive, 
but in which, during its best, its joyous mo- 
ments, it believes fully, — such a soul could not be 
created merely to auimalc a cunningly fashioned 
tabernacle of flesh for seventy years. 

There is nothing of intoxication in the spiritual joy 
of which I speak. It is thoroughly sane, conscious, 
and acutely intelligent. It is good for us, intel- 
lectually as well as morally, to rejoice. It makes us 
cleverer as well as better. When the highest joy 
passes like a divine breath into our souls, we are rapt 
in an ecstasy ; but we do not become wild and insane, 
like the Py thia or the Bacchante of old Greece, swayed 
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we know not bow, or by wbat, and giving utterance 
to that wliioh we do not understand, and of which we 
have no rooollectiou when the fit is over. No ; the 
highest form of joy makes the recipient intensely 
conscious of its presence. The unconscious, thought- 
less joy of childhood or early youth is a far inferior 
thing to that “ sober certainty of waking bliss” which 
comes to the full-grown man when a great joy is 
vouchsafed him lie knows that he is happy ; and 
if others could sec into his heart, (which they cannot, 
for a "stranger meddleth not witli its joy,”) they 
would be inclined to envy him for " being too happy 
in his happiness.” 

All great and universal truths are poetic ; they are 
also bifrontal, and look into us from two sides, if we 
can turn our minds to inspect them. It has been 
said by many a poet in ancient and in modern days, 
that— 

" A sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is remembering 
happier things.” 

Thus truth looks at us with anotlicr face sometimes ; 
and then wo learn tliat the recollection of past joy is 
very different from sorrow. Pure joy, as has been 
said, is an ecstatic sanity. Bee-likc, it stores up honey 
from its present summer abundance, to meet the dull, 
cold winter of discontent that must follow. The very 
young rarely think of laying up in the memory a joy 
I for the days of solitude and hcart-desolatiou, — they 
I have not learned to anticipate them ; therein consists 
I the beauty of youth. But when that is gone, when 
I wc liavc begun to look before and after, — when wc 
stand on the utmost margin of that golden land, and 
must go onward to maturity,*— then, when a great joy 
visits our soul, suddenly, in the midst of that joy — 
ay, in the very palpitating centre of the heart of it — 
we hear a voice, a melancholy warning tone, which 
whispers, "Mark it well! Take note of it! It is 
transitory — it will never come again ! But its memory 
will be a blessing in the far-off coming years !” Tims 
it is that the thoughtful prudent soul squanders no 
fraction of its happiness ; it makes memory thrifty ; 
and when the brightest flowers of life begin to fade, 
she is compelled to preserve them in a sort of horlm 
SICCUS, Alas! for the colour and the perfume! Which 
is best then? — the thoughtless, bird-like joy of child- 
hood, which does not recognise its own bliss, or the 
joy of maturity, conscious, rapturous, yet dashed with 
the thought that it must pass away P Let each 
answer this question according to his own nature. I, 
for my part, hesitate not, one moment, to choose the 
latter. Ever let me have, "though full of pain',” 
" this intellectual being.” And, though I sigh over 
the portrait, let me recognise the truth and beauty of 
the likeness dashed off in this one masterly line — 

"Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips^ 

Bidding adieu,” 

But, to return. How are \i^e to reconcile these 
apparently adverse truths which liave been stated 
above P ' How is it that all true, pure joy rouses the 
soul to a keen sense of its immortalily, inasmuch 
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as joy is the very essence of eternal life ; and, Hi the 
same time, we know and feel that all joy here below 
is transitory — that there is "no joy. so great but 
runneth to an end P ” How shall we reconcile them P 
Ah! easily enough. If this world’s good — if its 
bright, fleeting, ecstatic joys could be made perma- 
nent— what would be the result P Either we should 
become supine and contented with our present stage 
of existence, hoping and caring for nothing beyond it, 
or we should grow, at length, so accustomed to joy 
that it would become a niattcr of indifference to us. 
Our spirits are too weak to endure a permanent state 
ol* py ; it is a sort of moral oxygen which, if inhaled 
iinmixed, would consume us very fast. We must be- 
come much stronger ere wc can bear a continuity of 
joy. The most melancholy part of the fact, that there 
I is " no joy so great but runneth to an end,” is the 
consideration that the end of the joy comes as often 
from our inability to keep on enjoying, as from the 
removal of the caiise of joy. 

The great joys of life, glorious and elevating as they 
are, should not make us regardless of the small 
blessings, which steal down gently like the dew from 
heaven, and make us able to bear the burden and heat 
of another day. Grcq|pjoys, like all great things in 
this world, arc rare. Iliads are not written in every 
generation, Niagaras do not pour forth in every petty 
principality ; and that joy, which, like the Iliad and 
Niagara, speaks to us most distinctly of tlie glory 
and power of the Creator, and of our capacity for 
living in and for Him, does not come more than 
once or twice in a life-time. Let us therefore value 
highly the small blessings of life. This thought leads 
us to tlie second part of our subject ; for the removal 
of grief is in itself a joy. 

" No hap BO hard but may in time amend.” 

In the first pangs of a strong grief we cannot re- 
member tins ; and though wc have had our griefs 
cured a hundred times, yet every fresh grief comes 
upon us with the force of novelty, and we believe 
that it will not pass away ; it takes complete pos- 
session of the spirit, and fur a time there is no room 
for hope or consolation. We cannot esteem highly 
men and women who do not know how to grieve, who 
shake off a sorrow from their soul as a bird shakes 
off a summer shower from its wing, and cannot be 
penetrated, saturated by it. Wc feel that there is 
something loo light and mercurial in their tempera- 
ment, and far from believing that they are stronger 
than the generality, and bear sorrow better, wc cannot 
believe that they /eel at all in the true human sense 
of the word. The sorrow docs not touch them ; they 
do not bear it ; it passes over them. These people do 
not wear out ; placid and imperturbable, they move 
about in the world witliout a single unnecessary motion 
or emotion. They are said to Jiave well-regulated 
minds. It is easy to rule over a flat, bare, uuiuhabited 
plain. They arc reserved, and they suppress their 
feelings, we are often told. It may be so ; but I some- 
times wonder wliat it is tJacy reserve, and where they 
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reserve it ; and as to the suppression of their feelings, 
there surdy can be little merit due for suppression 
where there is no insurrection ; very little generalship 
is required in such a case, 1 imagine. | 

Again ; your dull, regular, mechanical people ore 
often the greatest comfort and help to the over- 
sensitive and excitable ; they rest upon them as upon 
a pillow ; they fall in love with the unintelligent repose 
of the nature, because it is free from the trials and ; 
troubles of their own. Thus we often see a strong 
attachment (I dare not give it the sacred name of 
friendship, which supposes community of spirits,) 
between a quiet, cold, imperturbable man, whom joy 
cannot elevate above, or grief depress below tlic even 
tenor of his way, and another, who scarcely knows 
wliat calm means, whose life is spent in paroxysms of 
joy and sorrow, or in intervening fits of deadly in- 
difference. Both these natures are incapable of de- 
riving that holy benefit from sorrow which it should 
bring to the human heart. 

As joy reminds us of our immortality by giving us 
a foretaste of heaven, so sorrow reminds us that this 
earth, beautiful as it is, is no abiding-place for the 
spirit uf man; that it is not permitted to him to 
enjoy the good tliat is spi^||d around, except at 
intervals, and thus it leads him to hope for a better 
life. ‘Without worshipping, without deifying sorrow', 
it is our duty to receive it humbly, as a means 
of purification and sanctification. AVe cannot love 
sorrow' ; if we say we do, we know not truly what sorrow 
is, and liave never drained her cup to the bitter, bitter 
dregs. Sorrow comes to us in all forms, in all dis- 
guises, from all quarters, and at all times. It gene- 
rally follows joy, like its shadow, and it often rises 
up substantially where no joy has been. Sometimes 
it assumes the form of a joy, and only reveals its true 
nature when it has nestled into the heart ; sometimes 
it wraps itself up in the mantle of duty, and is em- 
braced for years, ns duty, by the over-scrupulous yet 
shrinking soul, that cannot get free from it at last. 
In youth it conies suddenly, like the tornado, pros- 
trating fair and fertile regions before it, which scarcely 
recover its dreadful visitation during a decade; in 
maturity it comes thus, also, and then its ruin is life- 
long ; and often it steals over tlic soul like tlie pes- 
tilence which w'alkcth at i^on-day. Sorrow comes 
upon us from without. Persons and circumstances 
over which wc have no control work us woe ; but such 
sorrow is light compai'ed with that which comes from 
within, which comes from ourselves, fron. our own 
misconduct or ill-governed minds. Nearly all nations 
have a proverb to this effect, — That wc ourselves make 
our greatest sorrows. If we look honestly into our 
hearts we shall see that it is indeed so. We yield 
to temptation, and fall into sin. Surely as the 
thunder follows the lightning, sorrow must follow 
sin^ even in this world. AVe need not expect <that 
the retribution will be delayed until another stage of 
existence. All guilt revenges itself here upon this 
earth.** This is our training-ground, our battle-field, 
the scene of our conquest and defeat. 


Grief brings us on our knees. AYe struggle to 
stand alone at first, and we fail. Then we seek for 
support out qf ourselves, in the sympathy and help of 
our fellows; this, for'awliile, may prove efficacious, 
if the grief be not of tbc deepest kind; but in the 
acutest sorrow, in the dreary desolation of the soul, 
wc feel too keenly the insufficiency of all human help, 
and casting ourselves prostrate before God, we stretch 
out our trembling bauds to Him, because there is none 
other to help us. AVc know that such grief os ours 
isolates us from our fellows, and then, tear-blinded, our 
eyes turn to Heaven, waiting for the dayspring 
from on high. The grief for which we can find 
liumau sympathy, and a sufficient human remedy, is by 
no means the heaviest; but the sorrow for which 
there is no earthly comfort, the sorrow in which we 
gaze despairingly all round the wide universe for help, 
and find none— when we feel that God has forsaken 
us, and that mw^ indeed, annihilation would be a 
blessing, — that is the grief which man finds too heavy 
for him to bear. And it is precisely that grief wliich, 
like an angel, with a scourge in its hand, drives him 
to the only secure shelter which the whole universe 
affords for a soul distressed, the bosom of the Al- 
mighty. Trembling and tearful he rests there, and 
learns to be thankful for tlic deep afflictiou which 
wrecked his earthly happiness, — which, in his mortal 
blindness, he believed to be made up of evil alone, 
and which he now sees w'as tlie only means of leading 
him to infinite goodness. It is a deep truth that u 
grief which seems final— whicli shuts out all further 
prospect from the sufferer, is often but “ the cloudy 
portal ’opciiing on the sun.*’ “ Mimurc the soil well 
with despair, only let it be genuine, and you will reap 
a plentiful harvest,” says liahcl A^aruhagen. 

It is not an easy thing to derive any comfort from 
a consideration of the transitory nature of joy. Phi- 
losojfiiy may make the Ihouglit endurable, and piety 
may teach us to bear it cheerfully as a part of God’s 
will ; but the human heart in its natural state ycaras 
after joy, and dreads the loss of it. But the thought 
that grief is transitory, that, ns the vulgar proverbs 
say, “ A^^hcn things come to tlic worst they must 
mend,” that “ it is a long lane that lias no turning,” 
that ” the darkest liour of the night is that which 
precedes the dawn,” that there is 

•'No hap BO hard but may in time amend, — ” 

these thoughts should ever make the sliarpcst grief 
endurable even to the merely worldly-wise. To the 
truly religious tlierc is a liighcr consolation scattered 
like healing licrbs throughout the Scriptures. Let 
us gather these and treasure them iu the breast, 
that their odour may revive our souls in the hour of 
grief. My son, despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him ; 
for whom the Lord lovetli lie chasteiieth, and soourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” — “ Now no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous but grievous: 
nevertheless, afterward it yicldeth tlic peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which arc exercised there- 
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pj. Wliercfore, lift up the hands which hang down, 
the feeble knees.’^ Again, have we not learned, 
by experience, that thougli “ weeping may endnre for 
a night, joy comeih in the morning ? “ 

While touching on this important subject, let me 
add a few words conceruiiig the manner of receiving 
afflictions^ and bearing sorrow. The mental attitude 
of the sufferer indicates, to a considerable extent, the 
nature of his character, and the difficulty or facility 
with which sorrow will work out good for him. The 
cowardly, the timid, the weak, (Alas ! alas 1 how 
many such arc there “crawling betuixt heaven and 
earth I”) — they fall prostrate on their faces with fear, 
at the lirst stroke of sorrow, or crouch down, trem- 
bling, and are crushed by it ; so that they have no 
))ower to rise and look the thing, steadily in the face. 
These j)cople experience nothing of the ennobling, 
elevating effects of suffering. They moan always, and 
arc sad, when they should cease moaning and struggle 
in silence. They arc truly miserable. They want 
natural strength ; and ' they want faith to seek for 
strength where only it is to be found. Far be it from 
us to feci contempt for such ; they arc most deserv- 
ing of pity ; let us be cautious how we indulge con- 
tempt even for the weakest, meanest thing that lives. 
Others Ihcrc arc of a very opposite nature ; who, to 
niy notion, bear affliction almost as ill. They stand 
up against it defiantly, haughtily ; they do not bravely 
bear the evils which the Creator has thought fit to 
mingle with tlicir lot, in a large proportion ; — for, in 
order to bear an evil bravely, wc must recognise it 
as an evil, not try to blind ourselves to it,*— to ignore 
as much as possible its very existence. There is 
mucli ill-dirccted strength and undisciplined courage 
ill such natures; but they want the forlitudc which 
goes with true wisdom. There is something liea- 
thcnisb«in Ihcir virtue. Like the Titan, they hurl 
back defiantly the thunderbolts of Jupiter, — and they 
declare that they will wage never-ending war (so long 
as existence is theirs) against the Supreme. They 
say by their actions “God’s clearly declared will 
shall be no law to me.” lie has afflicted me thus ; 
but I will not suffer the affliction to dwell in my mind. 
Away with it ; — I cannot undo it, alas ! but 1 will 
live as much as possible as if it were undone. 
I will strive to forget it and to make others forget it. 
I will be strong and brave; and this sorrow shall 
never soften or subdue my spirit in the sight of 
men; and as little as possible in secret, wdicn I 
' commune with my own heart upon my bed and am 
still.’ ’’ 

It would take a volume to analyse such a character, 
and to show how much of exalted virtue and beauty 
there is in it, in spite of this great mistake os to the 
nature of trnc heroism into which it is apt to fall. 
It is an extremely interesting one. We need never 
fear but that such people will act well their part; 
but wo cannot help regretting that they should act a 
part at all. There is an clement of uutruth in their 
^ life wdiich is quite unworthy of tlicip ; which detracts 
from their power of exciting love. If we have cause 


of grief, we need not parade our suffering or thrust it 
oil the notice of the world— that is unmanly, and 
sellisli ; but also wc need not deny the truth, by 
assuming an idle levity, which is quite incompatible 
with true suffering — ^that is undignified, irreligious, 
and false. If it is our lot to wear a mouming robe, 
why should wc fling it on our shoulders jauntily, and 
march majestically, as if it were a festal garment or a 
court mantle P There is w^ant of taste as well as want 
of clear insight into true wisdom in tliis. The mourn- 
ing robe would fall far more gracefully about the 
person of the mourner than the robe of state; and 
observers are not deceived,— they see that the robe is 
black, and that there is cause of sorrow. They say 
to each other, “ This man is not sincere. He tries to 
deceive us.” And some among them who, perhaps, 
see a little deeper than the rest, say, “ Nay ! but he 
does not intend to deceive. He is foolishly proud — 
but he is strong and brave. He is only not quite 
strong and brave enough. If be were, he would 
dare to appear that which he is. He would take bis 
stand nobly and firmly on the portion God has allotted 
him, and would await wliat came of it. ” In sucli 
persons the Stoic supersedes the Christian philosophy; 
and, therefore, grief lius not the best, most sanctify- 
ing effect upon them. They will not recognise it as a 
something sent by God, to which Ibey are to submit 
for a time, and which they should endeavour to digest 
and assimilate in their hearts, knowing that it is as 
much a gift of the Eternal Father as life itself. Pride 
is the vice of these strong souls ; and in pride they 
reject grief. They cast it from them, they struggle 
with it, — ^they trample on it — they strangle it ; they 
will not suffer it to master them, even for an hour. 
Thus they lose all the softening effects of grief, — all 
the purifying effects ; and that gentler wisdom of tho 
sorrow-chastened spirit they forego. But, I fear me, 
the modern Stoics will succed no better in actually 
destroying evil, by steadily determining to deny its 
power over their own souls, than the ancients did ; 
and Pride must be the crutch they lean on, till they 
arc wise enough to cast it aside, and throw them- 
selves for support ou the outstretched arm of the 
Almighty. 

Humility and Meekness, — virtues inculcated by no 
profane or heathen system of philosophy, are the 
Christian’s best support, until lie attain to that degree 
of Fortitude and Faith which will enable him to bear 
steadily and cheerfully all the trials and sorrows of 
this life ; and when he has attained such Fortitude 
and Faith, Humility and Meekness will continue to 
be his highest graces, making his w'hole life lovely 
and of good report. Ilis grief excites the sympathy 
of tho angels; and his joy, no man taketh from him. 


HALLOWEEN. 

Halloween is thought to be a night when witches, 
devils, and other mischief-making beings arc all abroad 
on their baneful midnight errands, particularly those 
aerial people the fairies are said on that night to hold 
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a giandl anniversary. The poem of Bums, of which 
an illusUation is here presented, contains a lively and 
striking picture of some of the superstitious obser- 
vances of old Scotland. The scene is laid on the 
romantic shores of Ayr, at a farmer’s fireside, and the 
actors in the rustic drama are the whole household, 
iucluding supernumerary reapers and landsmen, about 
to be discharged from the engagements of harvest. 
For a full elucidation of the details^ we must refer the 
reader to the poem itself. 

— ♦— 

LEWIS ARUNDEL 

OB, XHB BAILROAD OF LIFE. 

BT IHB AUTHOB OF FAANS FAIRLEaH.” 

CHAPTER LIX. 

POINTS A MOBAL,” AND SO IT IS TO B£ HOPED, 

“adobns a tale.” 

No traces of the tumultuous assembly, which had 
BO greatly alarmed Laura and Annie, remained when 
Lord Bellefield and General Grant crossed the square 
of St. Mark, ou their return from the morning’s sight- 
seeing. As they drew near the Palazzo Graasiiii, a 
tall Ud in squalid raiment, leaning upon crutches, and 
with a patch over one eye, approached and begged of 
them. The General at first refused to listen to him, 
but becoming wearied by his pertinacity, felt in his 
pocket for something to give him. 

** 1 have no small change about me,” he remarked, 
after a minute’s incfiectual search, **but you have, 
Bellefield ; they gave you a handful of their stupid 
little coins at tJie lust shop we went into. Lend me 
two or three, will you ?” 

As he mentioned his companion’s name, the beggar 
fixed his picrciug eye ou the features of tlie person 
addressed, scanning them eagerly, as though he sought 
to fix them indelibly in his memory. Returning his 
glance with a haughty stare, his Lordship carelessly flung 
him a couple of Zwmizigen^ and [)absed on. The beggar 
watched his retreating figure till it w^as no longer 
visible, then turning quickly, hobbled with his crutches 
out of the square, continuing the same method of 
progression till he reached the nearest canal, when, 
looking round to assure himself that he was not 
observed, he coolly pitched his supporters into the 
water, removed the })atch from his eye, which by no 
means seemed to require such a protection, walked 
briskly till he reached a spot where a small skiff was 
moored, springing into which, he commenced rowing 
vigorously, and was soon hidden from sight by a bend 
of the canal. 

When Lewis returned to his lodgings, the following 
note awaited him 

My search is ended ; I have found my sister in 

time to see her die ! Her seducer, heartless in his 

villainy, brought his victim to a foreign land, kept 
her in luxury till his fancy wearied of her, and than 

(1) Continued Crom p. 248. 


left her— to starve. My curse has little power, or it 
would have withered him long ago; but may the 
curse of that God who made him aud her, deave to 

him until 1 meet him. Sir, I know not how to 

thauk you. She has told me how you warned her ; 
iiow you explained to her his real character. She was 
infatuated, but it is not for me to judge her. We 
seem a doomed race, fatal alike to ourselves, to those 
we love, aud to those we hate. Oh that she could live ! 
she is soft aud gentle, and, — ay ! though a scoundrel 
has debased her, still I say it,— she is good and pure, 
and she would have calmed my angry spirit; she 
would have taught me to love something human ; but 
it was not to he. Each hour that I sit by her 1 
expect to be her last. She scuds you her blessing ; 
may God’s go with it. “ Miles H 

Lewis could not peruse this letter without deep 
emotion. In the just, though, alas! ill-governed 
indignation which gave a rude eloquence even to the 
expression of this poor youth’s outraged feeling, he 
traced a likeness to his former self. “ Heartless in 
his villainy, he kept her in luxury till his fancy wearied 
of her, and then left her — to starve.” This was the 
man Annie Grant loved, and was about to marry 1 
Oh, how his heart bled for her ! He pictured to 
liimself her future life ; how she would gradually, by 
slow and painful steps, discover her husband’s true 
character; each advance in knowledge a new and 
separate misfortune, until love should become indif- 
ference, and indilTercncc cud iii hatred. Even yet he 
might prevent it. Ills Loudon agent had forwarded 
to him that morning an English newspaper, containing 
an uumistukeahlc allusion to the events of the Derby 
day, and openly declaring Lord Bellefield a defaulter. 
This shown to General Grant, and his tale of Hardy’s 
daughter verified by the evidence now in his posses- 
sion, the old soldier would sooner sec his daughter 
lying dead at his feet, than sanction her uninii wiili a 
man devoid alike of lioiionraud of principle. But then 
came in pride. Had lie known that Annie loved him, 
or had General Grant never mistrusted him, Lewis 
would have come forward without a moment’s licsi- 
tation ; but his motives had been once doubted, his 
affections betrayed, and his pride could neither forget 
nor forgive it. Besides, Lord Bellefield would attri- 
bute his iuterferenoe to a feeling of petty malice ; 
such was not the revenge for which, despite his 
principles and his reason, his soul still tliirsted. So 
pride gained the day, though, tyrant-like, in the very 
midst of his triumph he made his victim miserable. 

Unable to apply his mind to anything, he strolled 
out, trusting the evening air would allay tlie fever of 
his blood : after wandering about restlessly for some 
lime, he remembered that he had eaten nothing for 
many hours, and turning into the nearest casino he 
called for wine and biscuits. Having finished his 
frugal repast, he was about to leave the house, when 
three persons entered, and crossing through the re- 
freshment room, passed into a salon which he knew to 
be devoted to play. One of the three a short insigni- 
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fieaut-lookiug inan> \7as a stranger to him ; but the 
two others he recognised instantly— they were Walter 
and Lord Belledeld. A sudden impulse prompted him 
to follow them ; at that time in the evening the salon 
was certain to be pretty well filled, and Lewis trusted 
to avoid observation by mixing with the crowd, 
relying on the alteration in his ap()earance to escape 
recognition, even if he were perceived either by Walter 
or Lord Bellefield. Accordingly, w'aiting his oppor- 
tunity, he joined a group of Italians, who, eagerly 
talking over the attempt upon the life of Colonel 
Marinovitch, (which iiad been frustrated by his escap- 
ing on board the corvette which guarded the har- 
bour,) scarcely perceived this addition to their parly. 
Entering with them, and still keeping in the back- 
ground, he took up a position wlience he could observe 
the proceedings of those for both of whom he felt an 
interest equally deep, though so utterly distinct in 
character. 

Lord Bellefield, who appeared unusually listless 
and indiCfcrcnt, lounged up to the table, ami staked a 
few Napoleons on the chances of the game; then 
drawing forivard a chair, he seated himself, and con- 
tinued carelessly to watch the proceedings of the other 
j)layers. But despite the presence of the man he 
haled, Lewis’s attention soon became wholly absorbed 
in observing Walter. Eroni his entire conduct it was 
evident that this was by no means his first visit to 
the salon ; on the contrary, it w'as only too plain that 
a taste for gambling had been implanted in the poor 
boy’s feeble yet obstinate mind. That he cleari}^ 
understood the nature of the game, Lewis could not 
1 1 believe, but that he had acquired sulficient insight 
into the rules to cnal)lc him to adhere to them, and 
that he was keenly alive to the results of the deal, 
or the throw, elated when he won, and depressed 
when he lost, was most certain. 

The third person of the parly, whom Lewis rightly 
conjectured to be his successor in the ollicc of tutor, did 
not play himself, but appeared to take great interest 
in Walter’s game, looking over his cards, and advising 
him what to do. Lewis also noticed, that whenever 
Walter won, he always received gold, but that liis 
.^^losses were paid in paper money, and the truth 
“^THnnodwtely occurred to him, viz. that child like the 
poor boyraly attached value to the glittering coin, 
and that the worth of the bank notes had been com- 
pletely misrepresented to him, so that he believed 
himself winning, when in fact he was losing con- 
siderable sums ; moreover, from certain glances which 
passed between Mr. Spooner and the proprietor of 
the salon, who held the bank, Lewis became con- 
vinced that some secret understanding existed, by 
which the tutor sliarcd in the profits. 

That Lord Bellefield was entirely ignorant of that 
wdiicli was passing before his eyes, Lewis could not 
conceive, while at the same time the trilling nature of 
the stakes rendered it most unlikely that he conld 
have any personal interest in the affair; the probability 
therefore was that he saw what was going on, but 
felt totally indiffereut as to the matter. This view was 


confirmed when, as Walter grew more excited, began 
playing higher, and at last staked ten Napoleons upon 
one cast, Mr. Spooner approached Lord Bellefield and 
whispered something in his ear, to which his friend 
replied, carelessly, ** Oh, let him have his fling while 
he’s in the humour;” then in a lower tone he added, 
**rm not blind! but the money is I dare say dl more 
use in your pocket than in his, so you’ll be the 
greater fool of the two if you attempt to prevent him.” 

Spooner again appeared to urge some difficulty, to 
which Lord Bellefield rejoined, with a sneering laugh, 
“ Yes, it suits you charmingly to assume the roU of 
the innocent ! cuii’t you get him to sign another bond 
payable when he comes of age ? Tortoni will no more 
refuse to cash it, than he did ou a former occasion;” 
then smiling again, be added, — “ I am not blind, mon 
ami, but ’tis no concern of mine; I ani not the lout’s 
guardian. Heaven be thanked.” Although from the 
position in which he stood Lewis only caught a word 
or two here and there of this conversation, yet his 
quick apprehension supplied the blanks with sufficient 
correctness, and the whole villainy of the thing burst 
upon him. Here was a man engaged to educate and 
watch over the poor feeble-minded being before him, 
using the power thus enl rusted to him, to lead him to 
evil, and availing himself of the imbecility he was 
bound to protect, to swindle his helpless charge — 
while Lord Bellefield, wdjose duty it was to denounce 
such practices to General Grant the instant he 
suspected them, had evidently not only no intention 
of doing so, but sat coolly looking ou, smiling with a 
fiend-like satisfaction at each fresh development of 
human wickedness. 

As Lewis watched Walter’s flushed cheeks, eager 
eyes, and hands which trembled as they were stretched 
out to receive tlie gold which this time he had been 
allowed to win ; us he marked the lines which excite- 
ment, and the permitted indulgence of a capricious, 
obstinate temper had traced upon his smooth brow, 
and round the corners of his mouth ; all his old affec- 
tion for the poor boy rushed back upon him, and his 
just anger grew to such a pitch that he could scarcely 
repress it. At this moment a fresh deal had begun. 

“ I will win more,” exclaimed Walter, eagerly ; 
“ Mr. Spooner, tell him I want to double my stake.” 

“ But that has been done already,” was the reply, 
“ the dealer has doubled every one's stake this 
time.” 

“ Then I will double that,” returned Walter, 
carried away by the excitement of the game ; " tell 
him so, 1 say.” 

Spooner appeared for a moment undecided ; the stake, 
thus quadrupled, amounted to 40 Napoleons, and 
alarmed at its magnitude, he glanced in irresolution 
towards Lord Bellefield. A look of undisguised con- 
tempt for his pusillanimity was tlio only reply his 
Lordship vouchsafed ; goaded on by which, Spooner 
turned to comply with his pupil’s direction. 

But Lewis could bear it no longer ; regardless of 
consequences, he strode across the room, and laid his 
hand upon Walter’s shoulder, saying, as he did sOj in 
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a gentle thougli determined voice, “Walter, you 
must not play for such high stakes.” 

With a cry of mingled joy and surprise, Walter 
sprang from his scat, gazed earnestly at Lewis’s 
features, tlicn exclaiming, “ Oh, you have come back 
at last !” threw himself upon liis friend’s breast in a 
flood of tears. Much affected, Lewis returned his 
embrace, and leading him carefully to a scat, waited 
till he should recover from his surprise and emotion. 
In the meantime the game had come to a standstill, 
the bystanders, consisting chiefly of foreigners, being 
as much charmed by such a scene as an Englishman 
would have been annoyed at it. The moment quiet 
was in some degree restored, the proprietor, mindful 
of his own interest, resumed his deal, inquiring with 
a glance at Spooner, what sum his young friend had 
staked. Spooner paused, but Lord Ecllcfield, who had 
risen and with lowering brow approached the scene 
of action, ■ prompted him, and he replied, “ Forty 
Napoleons.” 

Lewis’s eyes flashed. “ It is at your peril you do 
this,” he said ; “ my first act on quitting this place 
shall be to inform General Grant of the manner in 
which you betray the trust he has reposed in you.” 

Spooner turned pale ; but, relying on Lord 13cllc- 
field’s support, managed to stammer out, “ And pray, 
sir, who the deuce may you be ?” 

"I will tell you, and this worshipful company also,” 
exclaimed Lord Bellcfield, stepping forward. “ This 
fellow is, or rather was, a menial in General Grant’s 
household, discarded for insolent behaviour, and as 
such unfit for the society of gentlemen, into which he 
has now ventured to intrude himself, and from which 
I, for one, vote he be ignominiously expelled.” 

This speech caused, as might be expected, a sensation 
throughout the room, and the bystanders congregated 
round Lewis and Lord Bcllefield, glancing from one 
to the other, to discover from their bearing and 
appearance which was the true man, and which the 
fdse. Up to this moment Lewis had been wrapped 
in a large Spanish cloak ; he now allowed it to glide 
from his shoulders, as, advancing a step he boldly 
confronted his adversary. 

“ Yonr lordship has been pleased to speak explicitly,” 
he said ; “ were 1 inclined to follow your example, I 
might, with some sliadowof trut^ denounce you as a 
rained black-leg, and an outlawed defaulter; but I 
prefer simply declaiing that in the statement you have 
just made, you have maliciously and unequivocally — 
lied!” 

As he spoke he raised his head proudly, and folding 
his arms across his breast, waited the effect of his 
words. He was not kept long in suspense. However 
numerous might be Lord Bellefield’s faults, a want of 
personal courage was not one of them. As Lewis 
referred to the cause of his ignominious exile, his face 
grew pale with sragft, but when he gave him the lie, his 
fury became uncontrollable. Springing forward with 
a leap like that of a maddened tiger, he struck Lewis 
a violent blow on the cheek, which, firmly as his feet 
were planted, staggered him ; exclaiming as he did so, — 


“ Take that, beggar ! ” Instead of rushing on his ad- 
versary, as those amongst the spectators who knew him 
(and there were, several who did so) expected, Lewis, 
recovering himself, stood for an instant, regarding 
Lord Bellefleld with a smile of triumph, though to 
those who remarked him closely there was an expression 
in his eyes which, in spite of themselves, caused them 
to shudder, while, strange to say, he was drawing a 
soiled white kid glove on his right hand; having 
done so, he advanced a step, saying in a stem deep 
voice : — 

“ Your lordship is too generous — the beggar returns 
your alms-giving,— thus ! ” 

As he sY>oke there \vas a sudden movement in the 
crowd — a frightful blow was struck, and Lord Bellc- 
field lay insensible on the ground, the blood flowing 
from a cut on his forehead, wdiilst over him stood 
Lewis, his mouth set, and his eyes burning with the 
fire of hatred. Several of the bystanders sprang 
forward to assist the fallen man, but Lewis stonily 
motioned them back. 

“ W ait,” he said ; — his voice sounded deep and 
hollow, and there was something in the expression of 
his face which quelled the stoutest heart amongst 
i those who stood around him, — drawing the glove from 
the hand which had struck the blow, he dipped it in 
the blood that still trickled from the forehead of the 
fallen man, muttering to himself as he did so, — " That^ 
then, has come to pass — ^is the rest to follow ? ” He 
next examined the countenance of his prostrate foe,— 
” He is merely stunned,” he said, ” raise him, and 
bring water to bathe his temples.” As he spoke he 
assisted those who stepped forward to lift the injured 
man, and place him on a chair ; having done so, he 
left him to the care of the bystanders, and again 
folding his arms, stood, coolly awaiting the issue. 

Tlic event justified his predictions : on the first 
application of the cold water. Lord Bcllefield revived, 
and in less time than could have been expeeted, the 
bleeding, which was very slight, was arrested. As 
soon as he had recovered sufficiently to speak, he said, 
addressing a young Italian of rank, with whom he was 
acquainted, and who had been bathing his temples 
with the cold water, — 

“ Biistelli, you may inform that scoundrel that he 
has succeeded ; rather than allow him to escape with 
impunity, I will undergo the degradation of meeting 
him.” He spoke in a low, faint voice, but the expression 
with which he glanced towards Lewis as he pronounced 
the word “ scoundrel ” was one of undying hatred. 

“ If your Lordship intended to apply that observa- 
tion to the Signor Luigi, I shall have the felicity to 
explain that your excellency labours under a mistake ; 
tliat gentleman is the son of a gallant officer, with 
whom I have had the honour to serve in more than 
one campaign. It is no condescension in any one 
under the rank of a Royal Prince to meet the son of 
the brave Captain Arundel.” 

The speaker was an old General Officer in the 
Austrian service, who possessed an European reputa* 
tion, and whose dictum on all points of honour was 
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conclusive. Lord Bellefleld bit bis under lip in anger 
and vexation, cursing Lis own hastiness which had 
elicited this vindication of his enemy : perceiving, 
however, that he should only place himself still more 
completely in the wrong by any attempt to impugn the 
old Austrian’s statement, he merely bowed haughtily 
in reply, then desiring to be shown into a private 
room, he took Rastelli’s arm, and quitted the salon. 

Lewis stood gazing after his late opponent with 
a dark and troubled countenance ; it was not remorse 
that he experienced, for were the deed to have 
been done over again, he would not have shrunk 
from its performance; and yet the feeling which en- 
grossed him partook of a remorseful characterr— it 
seemed to him as though he had now lost all power of 
free will — ^lie had taken the first step, and tue rest 
must follow ; there was no longer any possibility of 
turning back. Like one walking in his sleep, he per- 
mitted himself to he led into another room — he heard, 
as in a dream, Rastclli enter, and make arrangements 
with a young Austrian officer who had volunteered to 
act as his second, for his meeting Lord Bcllefleld at 
daybreak. As the person challenged, he had the 
choice of weapons, but he waived his right, and 
allowed liis opponent to select pistols. Ehrenburg 
(his second) whispered to him that Lord Bellcdeld was 
reported to be a dead shot, but an indifferent swords- 
man. 

The more reason to allow him to choose pistols,” 
was Lewis’s careless reply. 

Ehrenburg still urged the madness of throwing 
away a chance. ** It null be no boy’s play,” he said ; 
“ mark my words, Luigi, this duel will be one for life 
or death.” 

“ Do you think I do not know it ?” returned Lewis, 
sternly, “ny, as well as if I now saw liini lying dead 
before my feel,” and as he spoke, an involuntary 
shudder passed through his powerful frame. 

“May not another contingency be possible, duoft* 
amico ? especially if you allow liim to secure the 
advantage of pistols?” suggested Ehrenburg. 

“ Would to heaven it might so occur,” was Lewis’s 
eager reply ; “ 1 hope no better fate than to die by his 
hand, believe me ; but it will not be so, — I know — feel 
it! Ehrenbui'g, that man has stood like some evil 
spirit across my path ; time after time he has heaped 
insult upon me ; once, coward-like, the assassin sought 
n»y life ; but till to-night I have never opposed liim. 
Why ? because it is written here ” (and be touched his 
forehead) “ that when the final struggle shall come, my 
destiny is stronger than his, and he must perish. You 
may smile and deem my words the mere ravings of 
superstition, but you will see, if we meet to-morrow 
morning, Belleficld will never leave the ground alive, 
and I shall quit it with the brand of Cain upon my 
brow.” 

He spoke so gravely and with such an evident belief 
in the reality of his convictions, that for a moment 
Ehrenburg himself felt impressed. But a duel was no 
very uncommon event with the young Austrian ; ho 
had been principal on two occasions, when no serious 
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result had followed, and second on half-a*dozen more ; 
besides, he was essentially a practical man. So he 
merely shrugged his shoulders, hinted that Lewis’s 
nerves might be excited, which would produce these 
little fancies, advised liim to take a cup of coffee, 
and then repair to the shooting-gall'cry and practise 
steadily for an hour or so to get his hand in, promised 
to be with him in good time on the following^ mom- 
ing, inquired whether he could be of any further 
assistance, and then, strolling back to the gaming- 
table, relieved Lewis of his presence. 

To gain his lodgings, and lock himself into his 
studio, was scarcely the work of five minutes ; then, 
flinging himself upon the first sent that came in his 
way, he gave himself up to bitter thoughts. Two 
years ago he had fled his country, had quilled all who 
were dear to him, because his fiery passions were 
I beyond bis control — ^because he had loved too deeply 
and hated too bitterly. He liad plunged into a life of 
wild adventure to dissipate his feelings ; he had 
schooled his lieart in solitude ; he had devoted all his 
energies to the acquirement of an art ; nay, he had 
devoted the first efforts of the skill he had thus gained 
to embody a visible representation of the danger of 
ill-bestowed love and the curse of grafified revenge ; 
and this was the result I 

He remained for a few minutes with his head resting 
I on his hands, apparently stunned by his conflicting 
I feelings ; then, rousing himself by an effort, he heaved 
I a deep sigh, and drew out the fflove. As his eye fell 
upon the stain of blood, he shuddered, and, hastily 
putting it from him, began pacing np and down the 
apartment. An antique lamp bung by a chain from 
the ceiling, throwing its light strongly on the two 
pictures from the Giaour. Involuntarily Lewis paused 
before them, and remained gazing from one to tlie 
other with an expression of remorse and horror. 
“ Am I indeed about to realize these creations of my 
gloomy fancy ?” he murmured ; “ shall I become that 
human tiger, that stony, soulless image of impenitent 
despair ? Revenge, how 1 have thirsted for it I how, 
when writhing under that man’s insults, I have pic- 
tured to myself the day of reckoning, and deemed life 
itself would be a cheap sacrifice for one hour of un- 
limited vengeance ; and now, when this coveted boon 
lies within my grasp, 1 see it in its true light, and own 
this wished-for blessing to be a dark consuming curse. 
Seen through the distorted medium of outraged 
feeling, retribution appeared an act of justice. The 
demon wore an angel’s form. But, viewed in its true 
aspect, the sentiment is that which leads to murder, 
and the deed, with its sickening details, revolting 
butcliery. Yet, seeing this clearly, knowing to what it 
will lca4 I must go on : I owe him satisfaction. Satis- 
faction !” and he smiled at the mocking term. “Yes,” 
he resumed, “I must go on, even if I wished to turn 
back. If I could forego my revenge, and forgive him, 
it is now too late. Well, be it so ; ’lis weakness to 
repine at the inevitable. I will meet my fate boldly, 
be it what it may; and for him, he has brought the 
panishment upon his own head, and must abide the 
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issue!’’ He resumed his walk up and down the 
apartment ; tlien a new idea struck him, — *' What a 
strange expression her features wore wlien she Ten- 
tured to address me,” he said ; " and in the crowd, 
she did not shrink from me, but trusted herself to me 
with a gentle, child-like confidence.” He paused, 
pressed his hand to his forehead, then exclaimed, 
" 0 God, if I have wronged her,— if — ” and here 
his voice sank almost to a whisper, ” if. Heaven help 
me, she should love me after all!” 

Completely overwrought by these conflictiug emo- 
tions, Lewis sank into a chair, and, burying his face 
in his hands, struggled in vain for composure, a deep- 
drawn, choking sob from time to time attesting his 
xnental agony. How long he remained in this position 
he never knew. It might have been minutes, for he took 
no note of things external ; it might have been hours, 
for a lifetime of heartfelt desolation appeared crowded 
into that dark reverie. He was aroused, at length, by 
a tap at the door, which, as at first he could scarcely 
collect his ideas sufficiently to attend to such sub- 
lunary matters, soon grew into a loud and impatient 
knocking with the handle of a stick or umbrella. 
Imagining it to be one of bis artist friends, come 
probably to bflng him information in regard to the 
late disturbances, he replied in Italian, that lie was 
particularly engaged, and could not see any one. 

“Polite and encouraging, certainly,” muttered a 
deep-toned voice, at the first sound of which Lewis 
sprang from liis seat, and listened with an eager, yet 
half incredulous expression of countenance. “A 
thousand and one pardons. Signor,” continued the 
person on the outside, speaking in Italian, with a 
peculiarity of accent which proved him to be unac- 
customed to pronounce the language, or probably 
even to hear it spoken ; “ but you really must con- 
descend to see me, even if Diabolus himself is supping 
with you, and there is only maccaroni cnougli for two.” 

Without a moment’s liesitatioii Lewis flung open 
the door, and there in propria persona stood Kichard 
Prere and the cotton umbrella ! 

“ Prere, dear old fellow ! is it, can it indeed be 
you?” exclaimed Lewis joyfully, forgetting for the 
moment everything in the surprise of welcoming 
such an unexpected visitant. 

“Yes, it’s me,” returned Pjore, squeezing and 
shaking his friend’s hand, as irhr had a design of 
reducing it to a jelly, “llichard’s himself, and no 
mistake. — Lewis isn’t ^iwiself, though, it seems, but 
Signor Luigi, forsooth. 1 had hard work to find you, 

I can tell you. But good gracious! what has happened 
to the man ?” he exclaimed, catching sight of Lewis’s 
bearded face and pale haggard features, “ why, he has 
turned into somebody else bodily us well as in name. 
You look just like one of these horrid Italian fellows, 
with the proper tragic expression of countenance 
which they get np by way of advertising that they 
are ready and willing to cut throats at half-a-crown 
a windpipe, country orders punctually executed, and 
the business performed in a neat and tradesman-like 
manner ; but tell me seriously, you’re not ill ? ” 


“Not in body, nor usually in mind either,** wtt 
the reply ; “ but to-day events have occurred which 
have thoroughly unmanned me, still I shall ‘win 
through it,’ someliow ; and now tell me of yourself, of 
Rose, of my mother, — they are well P ” 

A good deal better than you seem to be,” growled 
Prere, who during tliis speech had been attentively 
observing his friend’s features ; “ however. I’ll soon 
satisfy your curiosity,— and then you shall satisfy mine,” 
he added in an under tone, and removing a wonderful 
species of travelling cap, he followed Lewis, who led 
the way to his inner apartment, and then listened 
eagerly to Frerc’s account of the various events which 
had taken place since he had quitted his native land. 
Rose, by Frere’s especial desire, had, in writing to her 
brother, hitherto forborne to allude to her engagement ; 
the worthy bear, with a characteristic mixture of deep 
seated humility and surface vanity, fearing that Lewis 
might not think him a fitting match for his sister, 
and, therefore, feeling anxious that the matter should 
be disclosed to him in the wisest and most judicious 
manner possible, i.e. by himself viva voce. Thus, 
after having spoken of various less important matters, 
Frcrc vras gradually working his way towards the 
interesting disclosure with a degree of nervous diffi- 
dence quite unusual to him, when Jjcwis, whose 
attention began to flag, brought him to the point by 
exclaiming — “ And about Rose, what is she doing ; 
she tells me iu her letters she still writes for some 
magazine ; but is she looking well ? docs she seem 
happy? — though I suppose,” he continued, trying to 
hide his state of mind, hy falling in with his friend’s 
jesting mode of speech, “ these are minor j)articulars, 
into which it never occurs to your wisdom to inquire. 

1 1 know your old habit of practically ignoring the 
existence of women, as a sex, regarding them ns a 
race of unscientific nonentities fitted only • to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’ ” 

Prere for a moment looked rather disconcerted ; 
then, veiling his discomfiture under an afTcctation of 
rough indiflcrcncc, he replied, “ 1 can tell you one 
‘ minor particular,’ as you call it, and that is the fact 
of the young lady in question being engaged to be 
married.” 

"NonscDSc!” exclaimed Lewis, starting, “you 
are probably joking,” he continued, seriously ; “ but 
you know not, dear old friend, how deeply such 
tidings might alTect me at this moment ; you know not 
— how should you ? — the mood of mind in wbicli you 
find me ; but tell me in a word, is there any eai'iiest 
in what you have said?” 

“ III a word,” muttered Prere, “ hum ! concise and 
epigrammaticul that! but I’ll try to accommodate you, 
so here goes by way of answer. Yes !” 

“ And she has never even hinted at such a fact in 
her letters,” exclaimed Lewis ; “ out of sight, out of 
mind, indeed. I may have — Heaven help me ! I . 
hate neglected my trust, in my self-engrossment ; but 
I did not think Rose would have been the person thus 
to visit my sins upon roy head; — who is tiie man?' 
be continued stcruly. In the whole course of his 
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^sfcence Erere liad never felt mote tincemfbrtable ; 
idl his aid diffidence and humility rushed upon him, 
and for the moment he felt as if he had been suddenly 
detected in an act of petty larceny; however, his 
sturdiness of nature, and common sense, came to his 
rescue, and he replied— “ It is no fault of Rose’s, for 
I made it an especial point tliat she ehould not tell 
you of her engagement by letter.” 

"Jbw did, and wherefore?” inquired Lewis in 
surprise. 

” Because I chose to tell yon myself,” returned 
Frere ; “your sister is not an angel, for angels live in 
Heaven, and not on eartn, but sne is tne most loveable, 
the most pure-minded, decidedly the sweetest looking 
woman (though that does not so much signify) in this 
world, and I should have added, the most sensible, 
only that she has, in her tenderness of heart, seen fit 
to promise to marry a rough uncouth animal like me. 
Lewis, old fellow,” he continued in a faltering 
voice, “ I know better than you can do liow unworthy 
I am of such a blessing, but if loving her better than 
my own life gives me any title to possess her. 
Heaven knows that I do so.” 

When Frere reached that point in his peroration at 
which he mentioned Rose’s promise to marry him, his 
auditor started, and raising his eyes, murmured an 
ejaculation of fervent thankfulness. As he concluded, 
Lewis clasped his hand eagerly in his own, saying, 
" My dear old Frere, you know not how happy you 
have made me ; one great w^iglit which was crushing 
my soul to the dust ere you appeared, is removed by 
your words. Of all men living you arc tlic one I would 
have selected for my dearest Rose’s husband ; and now 
if I — that is to say, whatever befalls nic, she will be 
happy.” 

” Then you arc not disappointed ?” rejoined Frere, 
greatly relieved ; " you know you used at one time to 
bejustttvery littlsbit ambition.**, and I fancied you might 
have been cherishing some splendid scheme for marry- 
ing Rose to a duke — she’s good enough for the best of 
’em, even if dukes were what they should be, instead 
of what they arc too many of ’em. Well, I’m very glad! 
— ^but now about yourself, — ' if anything befalls you,’ 
you say ; pray what is likely to befall you more than 
other people? — and what do you mean by being crushed 
by a weight, — and by looking so melodramatically 
miserable P ” 

Lewis heaved a deep sigh, and then replied, " You 
speak jestingly ; but tliere are many melodramas less 
strange than my wayward fortune: such as itis, however, 
I have provoked and will go through with it. Frere, 
you love Rose for her owm sake, bo kind to and for- 
bearing with my mother for mine — she has many faults, 
a giddy head, an impulsive disposition, (than which 
there can be no greater temptation,) but a warm heart 
—and— and I feel I have never done a son’s duty by 
her. Frere, you will take care of her ? ” 

The events of the day and evening had well nigh 
exhausted even Lewis’s untiring energy, and the sight 
of Frere arriving so unexpectedly, had brought back 
to him so many home memories, recollections of earlier 


days ere tvith the strength and freedom of manhood 
had come its trials and its sins, that as he thought of 
these old associations, and remembered kindnesses 
slighted, afiection cast away, duties neglected, for the 
sake of that one master-passion, he forgot for the time 
the wrongs he usually felt so keenly, and remorse for 
his selfish neglect overwhelmed him and caused his 
voice to falter and his eyes to grow dim with the 
mist of unshed tears. Frere perceived his emotion, 
and waited till it had in a degree subsided; then, going 
up to him, be laid bis hand on liis shoulder caressingly, 
saying, ** Come, Lewis, we have known each other 
from boyhood, we have long been brothers in affection, 
and are soon about to become so in name, associated 
by a still nearer tie, — we never used to have secrets 
from each other, and should not do so now. 1 have 
learned from Rose the cause you liave liad for sorrow, 
and for two years have suffered you to try your own 
method of cure, without attempting to interfere with 
you, but I now sec that the experiment has failed, and, 
that you are miserable, — is it not so P ” 

Lewis bowed his head in token of assent, he could 
not trust himself to speak. 

“We are not placed in this world to be miserable,” 
continued Frere ; “ true, this life is a state of trial, and 
it would not be so if we had not many evils, tempta- 
tions, and sorrows to endure, but by God’s help, the 
evils may be borne, the temptations overcome, and the 
sorrow turned to joy, if we do not oppose our will to 
His ; but if we do, sin licth at the door, we league 
ourselves with the enemy of mankind, and misery must 
come of it. — Do not misunderstand me,” he added, 
kindly, “ I do not seek to blame you, 1 can have no 
pleasure in so doing, but on the contrary deepest pain; 
still, it is evident your mind is diseased, and, if in 
probing the wound to discover the nature of the evil 
1 hurt you, you must pardon me for the sake of the 
object I have in view. — ^But I am talking at random, 
for want of a more clear insight into the cause of your 
present difficulty ; — come, be frank and open with me; 
let 118 face the evil boldly, and between us, devise some 
means of overcoming it.” 

“ What brought you here?” exclaimed Lewis, sud- 
denly raising his head, and fixing his piercing eyes 
full upon his friend’s countenance. 

Frere smiled a melancholy smile, “ Hot-headed, 
petulant, and jealous of interference yet!” he said. 
“ My poor Lewis, I did not come to catechise you, — 
affairs of quite another nature brought me here, — I 
am trying to carry out an arrangement between my 
uncle Ashford and your ci-devant foe, Lord BcJJefield.” 
As he mentioned Lord Bellcfield’s name, Lewis shud- 
dered and bis eyes again sought the ground. “And 
now that I have cleared up this alarming doubt,” re- 
sumed Frere, “ tell mo what ails you, for that you are 
miserable, and that I mean to know wlierefore, and do 
my best to render you otherwise, arc two self-evident 
facts.” 

“ ’Tis useless,” returned Lewis in a low voic^ 
“ the die is cast, and neither you nor any one else can 
help me,*— would to Heaven you had come a day 
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sooner, und taken me away from this aceursed place; 
as it is, my own mad passion has hurried me on, and 
my fate is fixed. Now,” he continued fjlancing at the 
clock which stood at a quarter to twelve,” I must ask 
you to leave me, — ^we may meet to-morrow — or — ^if 
anything should prevent it — and if— if I have not an 
opportunity of telling you all you seek to know, — my 
papers — ^that is 1 will leave you a letter explaining 
everything — good night.” Scarcely able to control 
his voice, in this which Lewis felt might too probably 
be a last farewell, he hurried through tlie speech in a 
strange, almost incoherent manner. 

Frerc regarded him fixedly : “ Unless you conde- 
scend to explain to me what you purpose doing 
within the next twenty-four hours,” he said, ” 1*11 
not leave you till that time has expired. 1 tell you 
what it is, Lewis — have not lived ihree-and-thirty j 
years in the world without having learned to read 
men’s faces, and I read in yours that you are standing 
on the verge of some great folly, madness, or — crime 
— and now, wliat is it ? ” 

Lewis paused for a moment in deep thought, and 
then said ealinly, ” Sit down, Frere, you are an En- 
glishman and a man of higlily honourable feeling ; 
moreover, you are my oldest, my most cherished 
friend; I am as you say, maddened by circumstances, 
and on the verge of a great crime,— sit down, I will 
tell you all, and you shall judge between God and man, 
and me.” 

Calmly, clearly, truthfully, in the deep silence of 
night, did Lewis recount to his friend the strange 
passages with which the render is already acquainted: 
he related the simple facts, wdiether they told for or 
against him, just as they occurred ; without entering 
into unnecessary detail, he left nothing important un- 
told, till Frere had conceived a clear idea of Lewis’s 
whole career from the Iiour be entered Broadhurst, to 
the moment in which he was speaking. 

“ The upshot of all this is,” observed Lewis in con- 
clusion, ”that 1 am weary of life; littleness, brutality, 
and oppression in man, weakness and treachery in 
woman, and the tyranny of passion in oneself, render 
this world an incipient hell, — to-morrow must cud it 
one way or the other; either he will shoot me, or I 
shall shoot him ; the latter contingency I shall not 
long survive ; such remorse as I sliould feel would be 
unendurable. — ^To save myself fi%m the guilt of suicide 
1 shall volunteer into some fighting regiment, engaged 
in these civil broils, Tyrian or Trojan, Austrian or 
Venetian, 1 care little; my sympathies side with one, 
my associations with the other, and witli either I may 
obtain the only prize I covet, — a soldier’s death.” 

”Now listen to me, Lewis,” returned Frere, 
gravely ; once at your own request promised you 
that while we both lived I would never give you up, 
but would eland between you and your fiery passions, 
and I thank God, who in his mercy has sent me here 
at this particular moment, to enable me to fulfil my 
engagement. Yon have suffered and are suffering 
deeply, and from my heart I pity you ; but seeing, as 
I do only too clearly, the cause of all this misery, it 


would be no kindness in me to omit to point it out to 
you. Your two leading faults of character, pride 
and an overweauing degree of self-confidence, arc at 
the bottom of it^'all. Pi-ide made Lord Bellefield your 
enemy — when be offered money for the dog, he never 
intended to insult you ; your proud answer irritated 
bis pride, and from that time forth he sought' to 
injure you — evil produced evil, dislike grew to 
haired, Imircd begat revenge, revenge cherished, only 
required opportunity to become realized into assault 
mid murder, that opportunity has now arrived, you 
have been guilty of the first, you contemplate the 
second. So much for pride — ^now for self-confidence ;— 
you imagined nothing could tempt yon to forget your 
dependent position in General Grant’s family (a 
position which your pride led you falsely to consider 
a degradation,) sb far as to forfeit your self-respect by 
loving Annie, so you permitted yourself to enjoy her 
society, till your affections were beyond your own 
control — mistake number one;— then self-con fidencc 
whispered that it would be heroic to overcome this 
passion, so instead of avoiding the danger, you stayed 
to brave it till ^ou had sacrificed your happiness if 
not licrs also— mistake number two ; — still untaught 
by experience, in your own strength you endeavoured 
to crush out the memory of the past; still thinking 
only of self, you fled your country, recklessly severing 
tics, and neglecting duties — two years* vain struggling 
have proved your boasted strength to be abject | 
weakness, unable to save you from becoming the 
slave of your evil passions, and I arrive licrc to find 

you contemplating the sin of , well, if I call it ; 

murder, you will deem that I exaggerate — so I will j 
say the siii of gambling in a lottery of manslaughter 
— with every cliancc against you.” Lewis again 
raised his eyes t o Frere’s face, ns he repbed calmly 
but in a cold hard tone of voice, — 

“You have described my miserable career harshly 
iudeed, but in the main truly. You profess yourself 
my friend,— in making tliis painful recapitulation, 
therefore, I presume you to have some friendly object ; 
what is it ?” 

“ First to exhibit to you the disease, then to point 
out the remedy,” returned Frere. 

“And if you can do tliis,” exclaimed Lewis, — “ if, 
remembering what I am, you can show me how 1 
might have avoided niy errors in the jiast, how 1 may 
do aught to retrieve them in the future, I will indeed 
reckon you my friend, — nay, I will bless your coining 
as that of an angel sent from Heaven to aid a 
desperate, wTll-iiigli a despairing man.” 

“ Pray what religion do you profess ?” asked Frere, 
abruptly. 

Lewis started, but recovering himself, replied 
coldly, “ The same as you do yourself.” 

“And do you believe in the truth of it P” 

“Why ask such a question?” returned Lewis, with 
a slight degree of annoyance pcrceiveable in his tone, 

“ whatever may have been my faults, I am no infidel.” 

“I will tell you why I ask,” replied Frere; 
“because, though yon confess with your lips the 
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truths of Christianity, in your life you have practi- 
cally denied them.” 

Lewis made no answer, and Erere continued in 
an earnest impressive voice, his manner becoming 
every moment more auimalcd as he grew excited with 
his subject,-— 

“If, as you say you do not doubt, Christianity be 
true, it amounts to this. Tlic God who made and 
governs this world, has been pleased to reveal to us 
His vrill — namely, that if we believe in Him and 
obey Him, He will save us from eternal misery 
and bestow upon us eternal happiness ; — to 
enable us to fiillil the second condilion, that of 
obedience. He has given ns a code, not so much of 
laws, as of principles of action, by which we may 
become a law to ourselves ; in order to demonstrate 
how these abstract principles arc applicable to the 
exigencies of our mundane career, He sent His Son 
into the world, ' a man subject to like passions fis 
ourselves, only without sin,* hemuae He was a con- 
sistent ernhodiment of the doctrines lie i might. Now 
liad you taken these prccepfs, to which you accord an 
unpractical and therefore an equally senseless and 
useless belief, as the rule of your aclioiis, how 
dilVerciit a result would have followed; — instead of 
provoking animosity by haughly looks and proud 
words, you would have remembered that ‘a soft 
answer luriictli away wrath instead of returning 
evil for evil, you would liavc considered the example 
of Him, who ‘when lie was reviled, reviled not 
again,* and called to mind TIis precepts, ‘ resist not 
evil, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them wliich dcspilcfully use you and perscedte you ;* 
instead of seeking to avenge your own quarrel by 
deeds of violence, wliich outrage nature, and bring 
their own piniisliment with them even here, in tlie 
pangs or conscience, you would have thought of His 
words who hath said, ' Ycngeancc is 1 will repay' 
— and left your cause in Jfis hands. Instead of at- 
tempting to do everything in your own strength, and 
failing thus miserably, you would have recollected 
that, ‘ God’s strength is made peifect in our weak- 
ness,* and prayed to Him for support and assistance. 
Even now, instead of having recklessly determined to 
expose yourself to the chance of committing what you 
own to be a crime of such frightful magnitude, that the 
remorse it must entail on you would be unbearable, the 
question would be, not, how at any sacrifice you must 
vindicate your honour in the eyes of men, but ‘how 
then can 1 do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?* ** — ^lie paused, then asked abruptly, “Do you 
admit uU this ?** 

Lewis’s features worked convulsively, as in a 
liollow broken voice he replied, “Yes, I do, God help 
me ! 

“ And He will help you,” returned Frcre, “if your 
repentance is indeed sincere ; but that must be proved 
by acts, not words — ^Will you give up your revenge, 
and agree not to meet Lord Rellcficld to-morrow ?” 

“ No, by heaven !” exclaimed Lewis fiercely, spring- 
ing to his feet. “The sole possession my father 
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bequeathed to me, was his name and Iiis spoUess 
honour, and it shall never be said, that he left them 
to one whom men had a right to call coward.” 

“ And yet a coward you are,” returned Frcre, 
sternly, ‘‘not in the particular of brute courage, shared 
with you by the tiger and tlie wolf, but in the far 
higher attribute of moral courage, the martyr spirit 
which enables the highest order of minds to eiidure 
the scorn of worldly men rather than offend God, and 
degrade themselves, by the commission of evil. I will 
ask one more question, and then I have done with 
you — you say you believe in a future and eternal life ; 
arc you fitted to enter upon that life to-morrow, 
tlirough the dark portal of a sudden and violent 
death?” 

As Frcre uttered these awful words, in a tone of 
the deepest solemnity, Lewis, who had been impa- 
tiently pacing the room, stopped short, as though 
arrested in his course by a thunder-stroke. Flacing 
his liand to his brow, lie staggered as if about to fall, 
and Frcre sprang up to support him. Recovering 
himself, he murmured — 

“ I must be alone, in half-an-honr you shall know 
my decision.” 

Tlien opening the door, he motioned to Frcre to 
await him in the painting room, and closing it after 
him, locked it. What passed in that half-hour,— how 
prostrate before tlie Great While I’hronc the proud 
man wrestled with his agony, can be known but to j 
One, the searcher of hearts. When at ll;c expiration 
of the prescribed time the door was gently unclosed, 
and Frcre entered, lie found Lewis, pale indeed, and 
trembling, but calm as a little child. 

“ Bless you, dear old friend !” lie said, “ Tmih^ and 
yoUf ham conquered ; I place myself in your hand?,— 
do w’ith me as you will.” 

Cjiapter lx, 

snows now IT PARED WITH THE LAMB, THAT THE 
WOLF HAD WOBBIED. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, marked by the 
occurrence of the events narrated in the last chapter. 
General Grant was informed that a young man, who 
refused to give his name, requested five minutes’ 
private conversation with him. Somewhat surprised 
at this demand, the General followed the servant into 
an apartment used by Charles Leicester as a study, 
and desired the person might be shown in, and in 
another moment a tall swarthy young fellow, dressed 
in the garb usually worn by the lower classes in Venice 
made his appearance. As soon as the servant had 
quitted the room, the stranger presented a note to the 
General, saying, “ If you will read that, sir, you w'dl 
perceive the object of my visit, and learn the necessity 
which forces me to intrude upon you at such nu un- 
timely hour.” 

The note, which was written in a delicate but some- 
what illegible female hand, ran as follows 

“ A dying woman implores you, sir, to visit lier, 
not for her own sake, for her hope rests in God and 
not in man, but for tlie sake of one wbo must be 
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dearest to you in tlie world— your daughter. The 
writer has information to impart to you, which may 
save you and her from years of deepest misery ; the 
bearer of this note will conduct you safely to one who 
again implores you by all you hold sacred not to 
neglect this summons, or delay returning with the 
messenger, lest you should arrive too late. The writer 
pledges her word, the word of one about to enter 
upon eternity, that you shall return safely.” 

“This is a very strange note,” observed General 
Grant, suspiciously eyeing the young man, who stood 
awaiting his decision; “how am I to know that this 
is not some cunningly devised sclierne, dangerous to 
my life or liberty?” 

“ I swear to you that you may safely trust me,” 
replied the stranger, eagerly; “adopt what precautions 
you will, leave your money, or aiiglit that is of value, 
at home — ^take pistols with you, and if you sec any 
signs of treachery, shoot me through the head. 1 
eou/d tell you that which would render you as eager 
to accompany me as you now appear unwilling to do 
so, but I have promised to leave //er to explain the 
affair as seems to her best — slie is my sister, and 
dying ; if you delay you will arrive too laic.” 

“ You arc an Englishman, I presume ?” inquired 
the General, still niideeidcd. 

“ I am so,” vvas the reply, “ and have served my 
country on board a mau-of-war.” 

“A sailor ! what was your captain’s name, and what 
ship did you belong to?” demanded the General. 

“The Prometheus— Captain Manvers,” was the 
concise answer. 

“Were you in her during tlic year ]8 ?” con- 

tinued his questioner, and receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, added, “ Wicrc were you stationed then ?” 

“We accompanied a convoy of transports, taking 
the — til and — tli foot to Madras, and then proceeded 
to China,” w'as the answer. 

The General nodded approvingly. “Quite true,” 
he said ; “ Captain Manvers is a friend of my own, and 
I know his vessel to have been then employed as you 
have stated. I will trust you ; wait five minutes while 
I prepare to accompany you.” 

Within the time he had mentioned, General Grant 
returned, wrapped in a militajj^^cloak, beneath which 
he wore a belt supporting a sabre and u brace of 
pistols. 

“ If I do not return in two hours, give this note to 
Mr. Leicester,” he said to the servant who attended 
them to the door; then motioning to tlie stranger to 
precede him, he quitted the Palazzo Grassiui. Leaving 
the square of St. Mark they advanced towards the 
Eialto ; crossing this, and passing tlie fruit and vege- 
table market beyond, they reached a spot where a gon- 
dola was waiting. Having stepped into it, the General, 
on a signal from his guide, seated liimself near the 
stem, while the young sailor took an oar, and assisted 
liis companion in propelling the light vessel. Having 
proceeded some short distance in this manner, the 
rowers jiaused at a flight of steps. Here the stranger 
signified to General Grant that they must disembark ; 


then resuming his office of guide, he led the way 
along the banks of the canal, and through courts and 
narrow alleys, infliabited by the lower orders of Venice, 
till he stopped before a rude door. At this he tapped 
twice in a peculiar manner. An old crone appeared 
ill obedience to his summons ; and cautiously unclosing 
the door admitted them. Taking a lamp from her 
hand, the young man led the way up a steep flight of 
stairs, closely followed by his companion. 

“ Wait one minute,” he said, as they reached the 
fop; returning almost immediately, lie continued in a 
low wliispor : — 

“ Slie is awake, and perfectly collected, but ap- 
pears sinking fast, she is anxious to see you without 
delay ; — tread as lightly as possible, and follow me.” 

Advancing a few steps, he opened llic door of a Ijcd- 
room, and the General, stooping liis head to avoid 
striking it against the top of the doorway, entered. 
The apartmciil tliough small was dean, and more 
comfortably fitted up, than from the external appear- 
ance of the house he liad been led to expect. On a 
low truckle-bed in one corner of the room, lay the 
form of the djing girl; at a sign from her brother. 
General Grant approached, and seating himself on adiair 
by the bed-side, w'aited till she should address him; 
for a few minutes she appeared quite unable to do so, 
and her visitor feared, as he gazed on her emaciated 
form and sunken features, that she had indeed delayed 
her communication till the paralysis of coming death 
had sealed her lips, never again to unclose in this life. 
In his earlier days, General Grant had been familiar 
with death in some of its most appalling sha])C.s; he 
had seen men full by his side, mutilated by ghastly 
sabre wounds, to be trampled under the hoofs of 
maddened plunging liorses ; he had stood immovable 
when the deadly artillery ploughed up the ground 
around him, and mowed down wliole ranks as the 
scythe of the reaper proslralcs tlic nodding corn ; and 
when tlic word of command had gone forth, he had 
led on the remnant that were lefi, till rlinrging to the 
cannon’s mouth, the bayonet revenged the losses they 
had sustained ; and when the fight was won, he Jiad 
sat by the couch of some wounded comrade, and 
watched tlie strong man battle as it were with death, 
and yield his last sigh in a fruitless struggle with the 
inexorable enemy. But he had never before seen any 
one worn to the brink of tlic grave by sorrow and 
disease, and despite his utmost cllurls to tlic contrary, 
the sight shocked and distressed liiin deeply. The 
picturesque stage of decline had long since passed 
away, and in tlie appearance of liis victim the de- 
stroyer stood revealed in his true colours. The features 
of the poor sufferer were characterised by an expression 
of fatigue and distress, that told of long days and 
weary niglits of patient endurance ; she was so ema- 
ciated, that tlie form of the skull and the outline of 
the bones of the clicck and jaw w'erc distinctly visible 
through the parclimcnt-like skin, giving a strange 
unearthly appearance to the face, while the parched 
lips, the dark fever spot burning in the centre of each 
cheek, aqd at intervals the low husky cough, which 
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onoe heard can never be mistaken, evinced only too 
snrely the presence of that fell disease, which seems, 
as its peculiar attribute, to select its victims amongst 
the young and fair. Her whole appearauce was so 
worn and corpse-like, that when, after a paroxysm of 
coughing, she raised her drooping eyelids and fixed 
her earnest appealing glance upon her visitor, he 
started as though lie had seen one raised from the 
dead by the agency of some special miracle. 

“ I thank God that you are come, sir,” she said, 
in a low sweet voice, “ that I may yet do some good 
before I die. I have been the cause of much evil in 
my short life, and I felt it a duty to tell you the truth 
of my sad history, and do the little that is possible to 
save another from enduring the same misery that has 
brought me to the condition in which you see me 
she paused, and the silent, inward cough — the voice 
of death— agaiu shook her fragile frame. " You do not 
know me,” she resumed ; “ I am J anc Hardy.” As she 
mentioned her name the General started, and, bending 
his head, drank in her every word with deep attention. 
“About three years ago,” .she continued, “or perhaps 
rather less, a gentleman who was staying at Broad- 
hurst was thrown from liis horse while hunting. He 
I was stunned by the fall, {ind one of his companions 
brought him to our cottage. There was no one but 
myself at home; and 1 fetched water, and bathed bis 
temples. As soon as he began to revive, the friend 
I who had brought him said laughingly, that he could 
i not leave him in better bands, and quitted us to 
I follow the hunt. As the gentleman began to recover, 

I he entered into conversation with me. lie was very 
, witty and clever, and told me of the fine sights he 
liad seen in foreign lands, and many ot her beautiful 
and wonderful things which I liad never heard of, and 
before he WTiit away he drew me to bis side, and 
kissed me, and said -he should come again to sec his 
j kind little nurse, and I — God help me— I was young 
and simple, and I believed all be said, and from that 
hour 1 loved him. Well, sir, he came not only once, 
but often, and I listene 1 to his soft words and specious 
promises, until I ceased to think of, or care for, any- 
thing but him. I bad no mother to warn me; my 
poor father had become stern and morose, and I 
feared him, and sought only to conceal my attach- 
ment from him. With some of the facts you, sir, are 
already acquainted. ^Ty father was captured on one 
of his poaching expeditions, and sent to gaol. I sat 
up the whole night, waiting for liis return, and in the 
early morning came, not he wdiom I was expecting, 
but my tempter. He told me what bad occurred, 
revealed to me for the first time bis real rank, pro- 
mised to obtain my father’s pardon by means of his 
wealth and influence, and, as the price of his as- 
sistance, implored me to fly with him. He could not 
make me his bride in England, be said ; bis position 
forbade it ; but he vowed he would carry me to some 
bright land in the sunny south, and that we should be 
united, and live happily there. Weak fool that I was! 
I believed him, and consented. 

“The rest of the tale is soon told. 1 accompanied 


him to London ; he was kind to me, and my dream 
continued. By his desire I followed him to Rome, 
under the care of his valet. For a time I was treated 
with every attention; servants obeyed me, luxuries 
surrounded me : but his promise of marriage he never 
fulfilled. Then he began to grow tired of me, an^ 
my punishment commenced. He soon proved to ifie 
the true nature of his disposition; liis temper was 
fearful, at once passionate, sulky, and vindictive ; and 
I was a safe object on which to vent it. Still I could 
have home this uncomplainingly if 1 could have be- 
lieved that he continued to love me. But his coldness 
and indifference became every hour more apparent, 
till, at length, I awoke one moruing to Icam that he 
had deserted me. I discovered his direction, nud 
wrote to him. 1 foreboro reproaches ; 1 knew that I 
had lost his love,— I knew, alas ! too late, tliat he had 
never really loved me ; and all I sought was to return 
to England, beg my father’s forgivcnes.s, and then, if 
it pleased God, to die. But I entreated him to send 
me money enough to take me home again. He left 
my letter unanswered for a week, and then enclosed 
me a cheque for five pounds, telling me that I had 
already cost him more than I was worth, and that I 
need expect not hing further at his hands.” 

“ And the name of this diabolical scoundrel 
was ?” inquired General Grant, eagerly. 

“Lord Belleficld,” was the reply, in a clear, distinct, 
though feeble tone of voice. 

“ What j>roof can you give me of this ?” was the 
cautious rejoinder. 

“These letters,” returned the girl, producing a 
small packet from beneaili her pillow. 

The General took them, examined the post-marks 
and the seals, comj)ared the signatures with that of a 
letter he took out of his pocket, read two or three of 
them, and tlicii returned them, muttering in a voice 
that trembled with suppressed rage, “They are 
genuine, and they are 

“ The rest of niy talc is soon told,” resumed Jane 
Hardy ; “ Lord Bellericld had left debts behind him, 
and when it was known he had quitted Rome, not 
meaning to return, those to whom he owed money 
seized ll’ic few valuables that I possessed (chiefly 
dresses nud trinkets which Ae had given me), and my 
last hope, that of returning to England, was taken 
from me.” Here a fit of coughing, prolojigcd till it 
seemed as though it must annihilate her feeble frame, 
effectually interrupted the speaker. Her brother held 
a strengthening cordial to her parched lips, and after 
a lapse of some minutes, she was enabled to resume 
her narration, though her voice was so weak and husky 
that it was with difficulty her auditor could catch 
her words. “I have little more to tell,” she said; 
“I suffered much, very much misery, but, thanks 
to the kindness of some sisters of charity, (rightly 
were tliey so called,) I was saved from the depths of 
degradation, into which too many, deserted as I was, 
have beqn forced.” Again she paused from weakness, 
and with the tenderness of a woman. Miles Hardy 
wiped the cold dews of approaching dcatii from her 
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brow, and put back the rich mosses of her (even yet) 
beautiful hair. The General was visibly affected. 

“ Cjin nothing be done to save her?” he said; 
will ascertain who are the most skilful physicians in 
Venice, and send them to her. No money shall be 
spared.*' 

A dark look flitted across Miles’s face, but the 
dying girl turned towards the speaker, and a faint 
smile tcstifled that she bad heard and understood him. 

'' Tell me,” she whispered, ** that my last moments 
have not been spent in vain. Your daughter — ^thcy 
say she is good and beautiful ; he wdll take her heart 
for the plaything of an hour, and then crush it as he 
has crushed mine. You will not let her marry him ?*’ 

” Sooner would I see her stretched on her death- 
bed before me,” was the stern rejoinder. 

The girl smiled again. “You have made me so 
happy,” she whispered; then with difficulty, and 
pausing between each u ord, she continued, “ Tell him 
I forgive him, and pray for him ; I pray that he may 
repent.” Again she paused, apparently struggling 
for breath ; “ Miles, it is very dark,” she said ; “ come 
nearer, dear!” Her brother placed his arm round 
her, and nestling her head in his bosom, an expres- 
sion of child-like happiness spread over her features. 
Having lain thus for some moments, she suddenly 
started up, exclaiming aloud, “Oh God! my chest J” 
In a moment the severe pain seemed to pass away, 
and the happy smile returned; “ May He bless you, 
dearest!” she murmured; then a solemn change 
came over her countenance, there was a slight sti’uggle, 
and then the jaw relaxed, the eyes glazed, and she 
fell back in her brothci-’s arms a corpse. 

When, later on that night, women came fo perform 
the last sad offices to the dead, an English Bible was 
found beneath the pillow, and a leaf was turned down 
at the text, “ Her sins, which arc many, arc forgiven, 
for she loved much ;” words of mercy we should do 
well to bear in mind, and humbly trust they may 
indicate the future of many a “ broken and contrite 
heart.” 

While General Grant was thus occupied, Annie, 
little dreaming of the various events that had occurred, 
and which so nearly concerned her happiness, w^as 
thinking over the scenes of the morning, and afflicting 
her spirit by the recollection Lewis’s parting words. 
What would she not give that he could know the 
truth ; know to/ty she had allowed herself to be en- 
gaged to a man whom Lewis had good reason to 
believe she both disliked and feared; but it was 
impossible, situated as she was, to enlighten him, and 
she must submit to bear that most bitter of all trials, 
the knowledge that one we love thinks evil of us, and 
has just and reasonable grounds for such misconcep- 
tion, Then her engagement to Lord Bcllcficld, now 
more hateful to her than ever,— what should she do to 
avoid it ? to whom should she turn for counsel and 
assistance ? — ^Lanra P— she had great faith in her good 
sense, and, above all, in her energy of character- could 
she, dare s)i 9 ^ confide in her P and she had just settled 
that she certainly could not, n^hen a gentle tap was 


heard at the door. Annie cried; “Come in,” and 
Laura entered. 

“ I hope I pm not disturbing yon, dear,” she said, 

“ but I grew fidgety about you, fearing the alarm 
and fatigue of the morning might have been too much 
for your strength.” 

Annie smiled mournfully, and shook her head, at the 
same time making room for her friend on the settee, 
upon which she was reclining. Laura placed herself ; 
by her side, and taking Annie’s hand in her own, 
stroked it caressingly. I 

. “ Poor little hand,” she said ; “ how soft and white 
it is, but it’s getting sadly thin ; really, dear Annie, 1 
must lecture you. You cat noihing, and your spirits 
have quite deserted you — ^you who were such a happy 
merry little thing, — it makes me miserable to see you.” 

She paused for a reply, and at length it cania; but 
in a form she did not expect, and which tended not 
at all to remove her anxiety. 

“Do you think I am very ill, Laura?” Annie 
asked ; “ so ill that 1 am at all likely to die P” 

“ No, darling; I hope — 1 trust not,” returned 
Laiira, earnestly ; “ but why do you ask, and in so 
si range a louc that one could almost fancy you wished 
that it might bo so ?” 

“Because I do wish it,” was Ibc sad rejoinder; 

“ if I live I must be very unhappy — there is no help 
for it, and so I wish to die. Is that wrong ? I am 
afraid it is.” 

Laura paused ere slic replied, 

“ I don’t think you arc likely to die — grief kills i 
very slowly. I nin sure you need not die of grief, 
or seek to die to csca[)c a life of unhappiness, if you ! 
would only be reasonable. I love you as I should , 
have loved a sister, had 1 possessed one; my only 
desire is to render you liappicr ; I am a woman, as ' 
yourself, and a.s little likely asr yon, would be, were our ' 
situations reversed, to do or counsel anything which 
could wound your feelings or compromise your deli- 
cacy; and yet you lock your sorrow in your own 
breast, and refuse to give me sufficient insight uilo 
your heart to cnaldc me to be of the slightest comfort 
or assistance to you. Is this wise, or even kind ?” 

Such an appeal, coming at lliat particular moment, 
was irresistible. Annie threw her aims round her 
friend, bid her face on Laura’s shoulder, and sinking 
her voice almost to a wdiisper, inquired, 

“ What is it you wish to know ?” ! 

“ You dislike Lord Bcllcfield, and are anxious not 
to many him ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes !” was the unniistakcablc answer. 

“ You love — ” 

Annie sank back, but Lanm’a arm, passed round 
her slender waist, detained her. 1 

“ You love Lewis Arundel ?” 

Tins time Annie did not reply, but a convulsive I 
pressure of the band answered Laura’s question better 
than words could have done. 

“ Then, if yon love him as he deserves to be loved, 
how could you allow yourself to be forced into an 
engagement with Lord Bcllcficld P” 
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“Must I, indeed, reveal to you all my folly and 
weakness?” murmured poor Annie. 

“ Really I am afraid you must, dear, if you wish 
my advice to be of the smallest use to you,” returned 
Laura, with a kind encouraging smile ; “ but, perhaps, 
the follies may prove not to have been so very foolish, 
and the weaknesses turn out amiable ones after all. 
Gome let us hear !” 

Thus urged, Annie recounted with smiles, and tears, 
and words now dropping in broken sentences, now 
poured forth u ilh all the eager vehemence with wliich 
feelings long restrained at length find vent, that 
portion of "this veritable history which especially 
related to herself, and the rise and progress of her 
unfortunate attachment i until she reached the point 
whereat, overwhelmed by the belief that Lewis had 
departed from Broadhurst, suspecting her love and 
' not reciprocating it, she had permitted herself to be 
hurried into an engagement with Lord Bcllcficld, 
sacrificing herself to guard against the possibility of 
any imputation being cast upon her maidenly reserve. 
Uerc Laura interrupted her by exclaiming — 

“ My poor child ! I sec it all now ; yon arc to be 
pitied, not blamed ; would to Heaven you had known 
the truth earlier ! how much misery it might have 
saved you. Lewis Arundel quitted Broadhurst, 
because be loved you with nil the impassioned 
tenderness of his fiery natnic, and found even his iron 
will powerless to control, or even longer to conceal, 
his feelings.” 

“How do you know this?” exclaimed Annie, 
sweeping back her luxuriant ringlets from her Hushed 
cheeks, and fixing her large eager eyes upon her friend’s 
counleuaiicc. 

“ Prom his own lips M’hcn he first heard that you 
were coming here,” was the rcjdy. And Annie, 
pressing her hands to her eyes, hid her face in the 
sofa cushion and burst into tears 3 but this time they 
were tears of joy. 

Then, when she had in some degree recovered from 
her agitation, Annie learned the history of Lewis’s 
wanderings to cure his love, and how sigiuilly the 
remedy had failed, mid how he had turned painter, 
and was cleverer than anybody else, (a fact of which 
she felt convinced before she heard it,) and how Laura 
had discovered his secret through the medium of his 
sketch of Annie and Paust, — (she did not mention the 
Giaour pictures, fearing to alarm her friend,) — and 
how Charles and she had seen a great deal of him 
and become very fond of him ; (oh how Annie loved 
her for saying that !) and how at last one day she had 
gained his confidence, and he had told her all, and 
how she had resolved never to breathe a syllable of it 
to Annie, unless she could clear herself in the matter 
of accepting Lord Bellcficld, and thus prove herself 
not unwoi*tliy to possess the knowledge that the 
priceless blessing of Lewis’s noble and generous heart 
was hers, and hers only. And when Laura had finished, 
Annie, like a true womau, contrived by a series of 
cunnin(j!smple'" questions to make her tell her tale 
all over again, particularly those portions which related 


to Lewis’s nobleness of nature, and the depth, 
strength, and permanent quality of his affection for 
herself : and when all had been said and resaid that 
could by any possibility be found to say, even on this 
interesting matter, Annie fixed her soft imploring 
eyes on her friend’s countenance, and asked in a tone 
of the most innocent but complete helplessness,-^ 

“And now, dear Laura, tell me what is to be 
done?” 

Up to this moment Laura had considered the whole 
question to hinge on one point, — was Annie worthy of 
the love of such a man as Lewis or not ? This satis- 
factorily decided, all other difficulties seemed, by 
comparison, insignificant; but now, when the monster 
obstacle had disappeared, the engagement to Lord 
Bclleficld, tlie General’s obstinacy, Lewis’s pride, 
Annie’s womanly reserve, and Charley’s indolence 
and dislike of saying or doing anything which could 
by the most remote possibility irritate or annoy any 
one, till fiaslicd across her, and bewildered her. 
Still she had great faith in her own energy, and in 
the goodness of licr cause, and so replied, vaguely, 
but confidently, 

“ Why, my love ! it’s perfectly absurd to give way 
to despair as you have been doing ; of course, some- 
thing must, and therefore can and shall be done ; but 
what it is to be will, 1 confess, require some little 
consideration ! ” 

And just when their deliberations bad readied this 
point, Laura received a summons from licr husband 
to say that he desired to speak with her ; so she im- 
printed a kiss on Annie’s smooth brow, and they parted. 

“ 1 say, Laura, read this,” exclaimed Charley, looking 
worried and pcr])lcxcd, as he handed his w'ifc the 
following note : — 

“ Dear Charles, I have desired your servant to give 
you this note in case I should not return in tlic course 
of the next two hours. 1 am about to accompany a 
young stranger, representing himself to be an English 
sailor, to visit his sister, who is on her death-bed, and 
has some communication to make to me. 1 have ex- 
amined the man, and believe his tale ; but if 1 should 
not return within the time specified, it is probably a 
clever fabrication, and as no lie can be framed fur 
other than an evil purpose, you had better apply at 
once to the police, and look after me in whatever way 
they may advise. Yours faithfully, 

“ Archibald Gua nt.” 

“ Pleasant that,” resumed Charley, as Laura, having 
finbhed tlie note, returned it with looks of alarm, 
“ Evans declares it’s more than tw'o hours since 
Governor Grant started, and there are no signs of 
him yet. Why people can’t stay quietly at home 
when they’ve got a good liousc over their heads, 
instead of rushing out to seek dangerous adventures, 

I can’t think. I should have supposed the General 
had arrived at a time of life when ho would have sense 
enough not to be gulled by messages from girls, either 
living or dying. Perhaps the summons was meant 
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for Bellefield after all, aud the bearer delivered it to 
the wrong man ; wbat a joke that would be, eh P” 

'' Really, Charles, I don’t think it is anything to 
laugh at,” returned Laura, anxiously; “is your 
brother at home ?” 

“No, Belle’s out too, my family is becoming 
shockingly dissipated.” 

“ Hud you not better apply to the police, as the 
note proposes?” urged Laura. 

“ Police, indeed,” muttered Charley ; “ the General 
can’t remember that he is out of Loudon. I wonder 
he did not direct me to send a cab fur him. These 
confounded sulky Austrian officials arc rather different 
customers to deal with from our blue-bottles, — Messrs. 
A. 1. and Co. The only thing is to go down to the 
consul’s office, and that must be done, 1 suppose, but 
it’s an awful bore.” 

So saying, Charley yawned, stretclicd himself, made 
Laura ring for his boots, and had just accomplished 
the labour of pulling them on, when rapid footsteps 
were beard — doors opened aud shut, and the object of 
their anxiety stood before them, his face Hushed with 
exercise, aud bearing in his whole manner traces of 
excitement and agitation. 

“ Well, General,” began Charley, “ we were just 
going to commence fishing for you in all the canals — ” 
when his auditor interrupted him by inquiring in a 
quick eager voice, 

“ Your brother is not in the house, is he ?” 

“ No ; he has been out all the evening, aud is not 
yet returned,” was the reply. 

“Leave us, Laura, there’s a good girl,” exclaimed 
the General; “stay,” he continued, as Laura was 
quitting the room, “ do not say anything u liich can 
alarm Annie.” 

Laura nodded her acriuiL'Scencp, aud dcjiartcd. 

“ I am very anxious about your brother,” resumed 
the General. “ As 1 was returning from this most 
strange and painful interview, the young mau who 
had summoned me still acting as my guide, some 
person followed us, and, as we were crossing the 
Rialto, approaclied, and, tapping my companion on 
the shoulder, detained him. They conversed in Italian, 
but I made out enough of what they said to catch 
the following words spoken by the new-comer: — 

“ ' I have traced him the evqjiiiig through. He went 
from — * (the names of the places I could not hear) ‘ to 

1 which he has this moment cpiitted. Jacopo and 

the others are prepared ; we only await your direc- 
tions. Why have you not joined us .sooucr P’ 

“ ‘ It was impossible,’ was the reply ; * but all will 
yet go as it should.’ 

“Then, turning to me, my guide continued, — ‘You 
have now only to walk straight on to reach the Square 
of St. Mark ; no one will interrupt you. PareweU, 
sir ; and remember wishes.’ 

“This referred to bis poor sister, about whom I 
will tell you another time. He and his companion 
then quitted me. Mechanically I walked forward, 
reflecting on the interview, which had harassed and 
distressed me greatly, till, suddenly recalling the 


words I had just overheard, a new idea struck mo, 
and I turned and looked bock ; as I did so I perceived, 
at some distance off, a man carelessly advancing to- 
wards ine—af the moment several others rushed out 
upon him, there was a short struggle, then, as it 
seemed to me, he was overpowered, a cloak was flung 
over his head, and he was hurried away. Instantly 
I rail to the spot, but it was some considerable 
distance from the place where 1 had been standing, 
aud when I arrived there no traces of them were 
visible. The whole affair from beginning to end was 
over in less than a minute, but from the glimpse 1 bad, 
I feel convinced, the man I saw carried off was your 
brother.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Charles, starting, “kidnap 
Bcllelicld ; why, what possible motive could any body 
have for doing that P” 

“ One only too powerful — revenge ! ” was the alarm- 
ing reply. “ My guide was young Hardy, whose sister 
Bcllelicld has cruelly betrayed and forsaken. Come, 
Charles, let us obtain aid to seek and save him ; God 
grant we may not arrive too late.” 

(To Ae cou/tnuec/,) 
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“ Then I gazed into the Future far as human eye can sec, , 
Saw the vision of the World, and all the wonders ■. 
that would be .” — Lockdey HalU ! 

TiiE vision of the future is vast and brilliant enough , 
to sate th.c imuginalioii of the most poetic among us; 
and how men who pride themselves on being very j 
sober and practical arc reconciled to the necessity 
for introducing visions of fairyland into the every- 
day business of life, we are amused to think. Surely 
they are a little frightened at heart, and could very 
well dispense with the beauty and brilliancy of the 
prospect opening before tbem and their children's j 
children. Beauty and brilliancy— the Fine Arts, aud 
the Pleasing Muiiufactures — do not seem sound, sub- 
stantial investmeuts for the British capitalist; yet, i 
strange to say, the British capitalist, in these latter | 
days, begins to Gnd that lliey pay — nay, pay well. 
Wliat is mere, the mere capitalist discovers that his 
contemporary, who has taste aud knowledge in his : 
brain, as well as gold in his pocket, doubles his money 
possessions faster than he does, who has no intellectual 
business to attend to ; and thus the unskilled capi- 
talist, like the unskilled labourer, stands no chance in 
the competition with the skilled. The result is, that 
the men who are now iu the van of British commerce 
aud manufactures are men of enlightened views and 
elevated aims, and those who would not imitate or co- 
operate with them from sympathy and confidence, are 
forced to do so through very siiamo and the fear of 
losing what they already possess. They do' not hall 
like the spirit of the age, but they yield to it, never- 
theless, aud in time will bo moulded by it, and will be 
loath to see their children influenced by the spirit of 
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the coming age, as it is tbeir destiny to be. Without 
adequate knowledge, and without faitli in the progress 
of humanity, such men shrink from calling up any 
reasonable picture of the state of things likely to grow 
up out of the work of this present generation. If 
any one present to their minds some idea of this, 
they do not know what to make of it. 

Such a man I talked witli recently, as I stood on 
the bridge over the Serpentine, looking at the elegant 
fabric that rose like uii exlialation before us. His 
talk set me tliinkiiig of the “unknown future,” and 
“ the good old times,” as he called them. While he 
went on with melancholy forebodings and vague vi- 
sionary fears, I was calling up a picture of the past, 
and making him figure in it in a way he little sus- 
pected — good man and merchant as he is. [ will tell 
you what 1 was thinking of, reader, provided you ))ro- i 
misc never to divulge the mutter to my practical friend, j 
who wonders “ how all this nonsense of universal 
exhibiting and promiscuous visiting of foreigners w'ill 
end!” and “w'hat our sensible forefathers would 
think of that silly glass toy I” 

Closing ray eyes for a moment, I opened them again, 
and looked around. The place w'as the same, “ but 
with a difference.” It w-as Hyde Park, not as it is 
now', but as it w'as nineteen Imudred years ago. All 
murks of civilization were gone. Park, roads, bridge. 
Serpentine, barracks, houses, people, all had disap- 
1 peared. 1 stood on the verge of a 1 angled thicket, 

I which skirted a great primeval forest on the nortli, 
and the carol of innumerable birds alone broke flic 
silence. From the s\)oi on which 1 stood, the ground 
sloped gently for about a mile dowm to a broad 
winding river, tliat glittered like molten gold in 
the morning sun. I knew the fair stream that w’as 
one day to be called the “rojul towered Tharne.” 
Wild sw'iuis sailed gracefully hither and thither over 
its surface, appearing and disappearing among the 
reeds on the bank of the opposite reach, called after- 
wards by the invading Saxon, Ikilder’s ISca, or the 
; Sun God’s Pay. The ground between me and the 
river (now populous Chelsea and Brompton) showed 
j no trace of man or his works. W^liere the llanimer- 
I smith and Putney omnibuses now run, the wild roe 
' and tlic fox — the snake and the lizard — the badger 
and the squirrel had all to themselves, save when the 
; hungry wolf came to dispute a claim to existence with 
! tliem. A rich mossy turf, broken here and there by 
I patches of coarse glass, gorse, underwood, and now 
and then a tall forest tree, was all that the eye could 
see towards the south. North, east, and west 
] stretched the primeval forest — now bursting into leaf- 

bud. It might have been the inmost recess of an 
uninhabited island, so wild, fresh, and untrodden was 
the solitude. As I was enjoying the repose, and the 
savage beauty of the scene — quick and graceful as an 
aquatic bird, a coracle or light canoe shot across the 
stream, paddled skilfully by a human hand. Man, 
then, held dominion here. I watched my new ac- 
quaintance land on the near bank, and wander up and 
down. His attention seemed riveted on the eminence 



where I stpod. He stopped and gazed — advanced; 
and stopped again. At length he stood still for some 
minutes, then retreated as if in alarm — again he ad- 
vanced slowly. It was a strange pantomime of asto- 
nishment, fear, and curiosity. — Was I, the modern 
Briton, clothed in broadcloth and crowned with beper 
skin, the cause of all this excitement in the breast of 
an ancient Briton ? At last courage seemed to pre- 
dominate within him, and he drew near. 1 felt no 
more astonishment than one does at the strangest 
metamorphoses in a dream, when in the graceful form 
of the naked, woad-dyed, splendidly tatooed savage 
before me, w'ith bis long streaming black hair and 
short hunting-spear, I recognised my practical round- 
shouldered friend already introduced to the reader, 
although I knew well enough that he would never stir 
from homo, on a spring morning, without his ever- 
lasting great coat, comforter, and unibrella. I was 
not in the least shocked, either at the coolness of his 
stare or of liis costume; I was only a little surprised, 
I remember, to see how nimbly and gracefully he 
bounded over tlic ground, and to hear how remarkably 
well he spoke Welsh. My own sudden proficiency 
in that language seemed also quite a matter of course. 

“Oh, son of Gwynne the brave!” he began, with 
an agitated voice, and fierce gleaming black eyes; 
“ thou, too, art a seer and a propiiet. Is it with thee 
as it is with me ? Is this fair hunting-ground changed 
to thy view' as by the wand of the sorcerer? Have 
the armed sons of the soutlicrii land, that dwell in 
palaces of stone, made this ground of the brave Tri- 
nobautes their own? Dost tliou see, as I sec, all this 
green hill, over \\hich our hiihcrs hunted, cut up hy 
the accursed instruments of the Homan, and made to 
wave with a new grass that tliry will force us to eat 
instead of the noble acorn? Arc my eyes enchanted 
that I no limgcr sec the thickets that shelteied the 
wild beasts ? Are the tall trees laid low ? Is all tlic 
ground laid hare to the plough of the invader ? Do 
I, indeed, sec our desceiidunls tamely reaping corn where 
have hunted the fallow deer and fought with the 
wolf?” And he tossed back his hair wildly from his 
face, and looked about him like a clairvoyant, who 
dreads the thing he secs. I looked around too. It 
was as lie had said— a change had come o’er the scene. 
Between us and the river side, the ground was covered 
with waving corn, and near at hand, on the site of the 
Great Exhibition, stood a farmer’s dwelling, of a fashion 
I bad never seen. A woman clothed in a flowing robe was 
bearing a vessel of water on her head ; she liad filled 
it from a spring that bubbled near; and labourers 
were scattered in the fields. The scene w'as no longer 
one of savage beauty. The hand of man had con- 
verted it into one of agricultural industry and pro- 
sperous repose. 

" Oh, most noble Trinobant ! ” I replied, “ to me, 
as to thee, is it given to discern Iho things which are 
yet ill the bosom of futurity; but this future that I 
gaze upon is fairer and more desirable than that state 
of things in which you have lived. See here abund- 
ance. Food for a score where was lately barely food 
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for bne man^ and that obtained at peril of his life. 
Say, is it not better so?*’ 1 turned, and the slight 
motion recalled me from my short dream. 

**Pcttcr, how P” asked Mr. Jones, testily ; ‘*1 have 
been talking this half hour about the dreadful spirit 
of innovation (improvement, enlightenment, you call 
it); 1 have been telling you of the corrupfioii of 
morals that this terrible influx of foreigners will 
cause among us ; to say notliing of the rcvoluf ionary 
spirit they will spread among the disaffected lower 
classes ; 1 even tell you of the horrid conspiracy they 
had formed to murder our blessed queen and her 
artist-husband, and which was fortunalcly discovered 
and knocked on the head by a policeman, and you 
actually turn round and ask me if it is not hettei' so. 
Allow me to say that you young fellows of the progress- 
party arc all a little mad. Good morning ! I can’t 
stand looking at that great glittering bazaar any 
longer. And if you’ll take a lesson from the wisdom 
of your ancestors 

“ 1 shall come to ilic same conclusion as if 1 took 
a lesson from you,” I said, laughing. 

“ The creature man is the same in all ages ; it is 
only the costume that is different,” said the common' 
place philosopher. “ Your great glass-house, and the 
communion of all people within it, will never change 
his nature a bit, unless to make him more conceited 
and less simple in his habits. AVc shall all be wanting 
to live in glass-houses next.” 

** Well,” I replied, eagerly, " and what harm would 
there be in that ?” 

“Oil, none; only the little boys of the next gene- 
ration must learn not to throw stones. Glass-houses, 
indeed ! what nonsense I Good morning.” 

And away went the old-fashioned gentleman, flou- 
rishing his umbrella and muttering to himself. 

Teu minutes afterwards, I stood w'ithiii the Crystal 
Palace, and forgot him and all other things but that 
wondrous structure. The coiiji d'ceil of the whole 
from the central point of the ground floor is as- 
tounding. The immense length, the height of the 
transept, the light and elegant supports and galleries ; 
the innumerable right-lines, forming symmetrical 
flgurcs of various sizes, but perfectly harmonious iu 
their combination ; the fine lines spread net-wise over 
the roof, as if it were the w^fk of a huge geometric 
spider; the unsubdued liglit, the aerial, cheerful 
elegance, produce the strangest sensation of novelty, 
at the first glance. The feeling of admiration deepens 
as yon remember bow rapidly this enormous building 
has sprung up at the will of an energetic nation. As 
you move slowly along, and begin to understand how 
strong and firm it all is, more and more arc you 
astonished that it should be so, for it looks ten times 
more unsubstantial from within than it does from 
without. It seems like a mere network of lines and 
light, like a monking mist ready to dissolve into thin 
air, and 

“like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 

You cannot class it with the great works of archi- 


tecture. Solidity, massiveness, the fretted vault, the 
sculptured capital, the solemn depth of shadow, and 
the partial light, revealing more by their mysterious 
blending and cont rast tlion the flood of day pouring 
into the Crystal Palace on all sides, above and around ; 
nil these are wanted here. There is too much blank 
light, and there is no shadow at all. On a sunny day 
it has a wonderfully airy and gay effect, and if it may 
not be properly pronounced grand oi* beautiful, it is very 
elegant and gigantically pretty. It docs not bring 
thunglits of the great supernatural ideas which over- 
arch our mortal life. It dues not help to move 

“ the burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world " 

from our hearts. Wc do not feel as W’c look around, 
that wc arc brought nearer to the eternal, immutable, 
all-perfect Source and Centre of all things ; wc do not 
pause and keep silence because the place is hallow ed 
by the inspiration of a lofty genius. Ko, wc are 
moved to surprise and admiration at the w^onderful 
cleverness of the whole, the signal evidence of the 
powTr and intelligence of civilized man to create new 
W’orlds (material worldb) out of the fair globe which 
we inhabit ; and w'c arc lost in speculating as to how 
far off from his present stage of mcclianieal skill is 
the point at which God W’ill say to man, “Hitherto 
shalt tlioii go, and no further.” As fur as reason will 
carry us now, wc may safely say that point is far 
distant. 

The feeling of strangeness and novelty, combined 
with that of airy cheerfulness, is what takes pos- 
session of the mind on first entering tlie Crystal 
Palace. The sort of thing is quite new^ and you 
have no foregone conclusions, about wliat it ought or 
ought not to be like, to reconcile with your first im- 
pressions. After the novelty has ceased to astonish, 
as you wander along the elegant airy galleries, and 
look dow^n into the vast nave, slowly, a true perception 
of the enormous size of the building steals into the 
mind. You see wagons and horses slaiicling in the 
transept, and they look like children’s toys. Large 
old elms spread their braiiclics, and seem small ; the 
very sparrows believe they arc flying about under the 
blue canopy of heaven. As you arc looking at the 
pigmy size of a fellow-crcatnrc below, you sec many 
more, — about five thousand workmen, returning hur- 
riedly from dinner. They blacken the ground near the 
entrance like sw'arming emmets. This lasts only for a 
few minutes; they disperse themselves throughout 
the building, and it seems empty once more. An 
army could perform its evolutions conveniently in that 
long-drawn nave. The galleries themselves are the 
most charming promenades imaginable, and to see a 
gorgeous procession sweep through them in the sun- 
shine will be an enlivening sight. As it stands, the 
only fault that 1 can find with the appearance of the 
Crystal Palace is the flat roof of the nave. It would 
have been better, I think, had it been vaulted like the 
transept. The blue paint used in the decoration is 
also not quite pleasing ; it should have been of a more 
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delicate liuc. When the awning is placed under the 
roof and along the south side of tlic building, the effect 
of the whole interior will be much improved. At pre- 
sent, there is too much light; articles valuable for 
their colour will lose all richness in the glare. The 
want of shadow, too, reminds one of the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth. A tinted awning would remove 
these objections very easily. It is a most surprising 
thing that there should be so little to find fault with, 
and that the projectors should have had little 
didiculty in executing so great aud elegant a design. 
Perhaps it would Lave been impossible, in ten years* 
study, to have hit upon anything more appropriate for 
the intended Exhibition. Mr. Paxton’s words oc- 
curred to us often while we w^rc wandering about 
among the bales and packing-cases assembled from 
every land “ from Indus to the Pole.” lie says in a 
paper addressed to tlic Society of Arts on the 13th 
of November, 1850: — “A structure where the in- 
dustry of all nations is intended to be - exhibited, 
should, it is presumed, present to parties from all 
nations a building for the exhibition of their arts and 
manufactures, that, while it affords ample accommo- 
dation aud convenience for the purposes intended, 
would of itself be the most singular aud ))cculiar 
feature of the Exhibition. How far this has been 
accomplished, 1 must leave to the community to 
decide,” 

The cominunity will pronounce a decision thoroughly 
satisfactory to the able projector of the edifice ; of that 
there is little doubt ; and w'c hope future communities, 
as well as the present generation, will have furthur 
cause to be grateful to the memory of Mr. Paxton. 
May Ills wish of converting tlic whole into a w’iiitcr 
garden, after it has served its original purpose, be 
realized ! lie says, “ 1 would convert the building into 
a permanent w'intcr garden, and w’ould tlicu make 
carriage drives aud equestrian ]iromcnadcs tlirough it. 
Pedestrians w'ould have about two miles of galleries, 
and two miles of w’alks upuii the ground-floor, and 
sufficient room would then be left for plants. The 
whole intermediate sjiaccs bclw'ccn tlic walks and 
drives would be planted with shrubs and climbers 
from temperate climes. In summer the upright glass 
might be removed, so as to give the appeal ance of 
continuous park and garden.” 

Think of tlic blessing this w'iiitcr garden W'ould be 
to invalids, studious jicrsous, and young children ! 
Of the fashionable world we take no account ; they 
are well able to provide for their own pleasures. 
Surely there is something very nearly akin to genius 
in the man who plans a Crystal Palace (the very 
name seems taken from an Arabian talc !) for the 
purpose of collecting wdthin it all the cunningly 
devised works of every nation under heaven, that each 
may sec how clever the others arc, and learn from 
and esteem them accordingly ; and then proposes to 
convert it into a garden more beautiful than the 
far-famed hanging one of the Babylonian Semiramis. 
And if the ingenuity, taste, aud skill of the man who 
devised the building deserve the thanks and admira- 


tion of the world, what shall we say of the mind of 
the man who first proposed to the country the whole 
sclicmc of a Great Industrial Exhibition for all Nations? 
WLcu you, good reader, hold this in your hand, the 
completed plan will be in operation; and, as far as 
may be judged from the promising state of matters 
now, it will be as suceessful as its projector and his 
royal wife can desire. But if it were not to prove 
successful — ^werc it even to turn out a complete failure, 
wc sliould say that it w'as au idea w’orthy of a great 
prince, — noble, benevolent, and of extended utility. 
The spirit in wdiich the thing was conceived, is that in 
w'hich it should be carried through. 'VVTiat the nature 
of that spirit is, cannot be better described than in 
Prince Albert’s own words, addressed to an assembly 
of dignitaries of the chief cities of the British Empire. 
When W'C remember that the person who speaks is a 
young prince, and a foreigner, this beautiful speech is 
the more remarkable. 

conceive it to be the duty of every educated 
person closely to watch aud study the time in which 
he lives, and as far as in him lies to add his liumble 
mile of individual exertion to further the accomplish- 
ment of what he believes Providence to Lave ordained. 
Nobody, however, u ho has paid any attention to the 
particular features of our picsmit era, will doubt for 
a moment that we arc living at a period of most 
wonderful transition, which tends rai)idly to accomplish 
that great end to which indeed all history points, the 
realization of the unity of mankind.” 

It may fairly be disputed whether all history dm 
point to such an end, but 1 suppose most men would 
be glad enough to believe it, and at all events we 
congratulate the prince whose heart and imagination 
are kept for ever warm by such a thought. He goes 
on eloquently, thus : — 

Not a unity which breaks down the limits aud 
levels the peculiar characteristics of the different 
nations of the earth, but rather a unity the results 
and products of those very national varieties and 
antagonistic qualities. The distances whicli separated 
the different nations aud parts of the globe arc gra- 
dually vauishiug before the achievemeuts of modern 
invention, and we can traverse them with incredible 
speed ; the languages of all nations arc known, and 
their acquirement placed within the reach of every- 
body ; thought is communicated with the rapidity, aud 
even by the power of lightning. On the other hand, 
the great principle of the division of labour, wdiich 
may be called the moving power of civilization, is 
being extended to all branches of science, industry, 
and art. Whilst formerly the greatest mental energies 
strove at univcreid knowledge, and that knowledge 
was confined to the few, now they arc directed to 
specialities, aud in these again even to the minutest 
points. But the knowledge acquired becomes at once 
the property of the community at large ; w'hilst 
formerly discovery \vas wrapt in secrecy, it results 
from the publicity of the present day, that no sooner 
is a discovery or invention made than it is already 
improved upon and surpassed by competing efforts. 
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The products of all quarters of the globe are placed 
at our disposal, and we have only to cjioose which is 
the best and cheapest for our ^purposes, and the 
powers of production are entrusted to the stimulus of 
competition and capital. So man is approaching a 
more complete fulfilment of that great and sacred 
mission which he has to perform in this world. His 
reason being created after the image of God, he has 
to use it to discover the laws bj which the Almighty 
governs his creation, and, by making tliese laws his 
standard of action, to conquer nature to his use — 
himself a divine instrument. Science discovers these 
laws of ])ower, motion, and transformation ; industry 
applies them to the raw material wliich tlie earth 
yields us in abundance, but wliicli becomes valuable 
only by knowledge; art teaches us the immutable 
laws of beauty and symnietry, and gives to our pro- 
ductions forms in accordance with thorn. The Ex- 
hibition of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living 
picture of the point of development at which the 
whole of mankind has arrived in this great task, and 
a new startiug-poiut from which all uatious will be able 
to direct their further exertions. 1 coufiiicnily hope 
that the first impressiou which the view of this vast 
collection will produce on tlic spectator, will be that 
of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the blessings 
which he lias bestowed upon us already here below ; 
and the second, the oouvictiou that they can only be 
realized in proportion to the iielp which wc arc pre^ 
pared to render to each other ; therefore, only by peace, 
love, and ready assistance, not only between in- 
dividuals, but between the nations of the earth.** 

Honour to the head and to the heart of the man 
who has set himself to work to Jay the foundation of 
a Temple of Concord ; not the old Pagan deity, but 
the most noble Cliristiau virtue, Charity. Tiic result, 
if it do not equal his hopes, (wliich, alas ! cannot be 
expected of any earthly scliemc,) will, wc trust, be of 
immense immediate advantage to all nations, and that 
it must liave incalculable eiFects For good in future 
days, we feel to be as certain as that two and two 
make four. The city of London will probably profit 
immensely by the influx of visitors in a mere money 
sense, and we can conceive few events more calculated 
to enlighten and improve John Buirs estimate of 
foreign nations than the visits ^ so many to this laud 
of ours, — 

"This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradisc. 

This fortress built by nature for herself, 

Against infection and the band of war.’* 

Tempera mutantur et nos mutamur. Old John of 
Gaunt, had he lived in these days, would have joined 
heartily with Prince Albert in his desire to show 
England what other nations can do in the useful arts, 
and lie would have felt that more good would be done 
to John Bull by the friendly shakes of the hand he 
will have to give to outlandish foreigners, whom he 
has been taught to dnpise, than John Dull has any 
of. Nothing etnoothe nway misunderstanding 





and ill-groUnded dislikb like pet^onal ooutaqt. Many 
persons, 1 know, •are in a terrible staU of alarm at the 
revolutionary crowd from the continent that may be 
expected to iniindaie London, and poison the minds of 
our innocent tradesmen and artisqns. Such persons 
show a marvellous want of perception of the grand 
cliaracteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race; to them we 
say. Wait and see. 

The material of *the Great Palace itself is' now 
aitiacj^g much attention, wijth a view'to the erection 
of dwcmug-houscs of a similar kind ; and if the window- 
tax be abolished, glass will be as common as brick and 
mortar. Of the antiquity of the manufacture of glass, 
and the course of its improvement up to the present 
time, some idea n.ay be gathered from the following 
extracts from Bees* Encyclopiedia : — 

“ I)e Neri will have glass to be as ancient os Job, 
for that writer speaking of wisdom, (cliap. xxviii. 

I ver. 17,) sa}'s, * Gold and glass shall not be equalled 
to it.* this, we are to observe, is the reading of the 
j Septuagiut, Vulgate Latin, St. Jerome, Pineda, &c., for 
I in the English version, instead of glass we read crystal. 

** ^lost authors will have Aristophanes to be the first 
author who mentions glass: Aristotle has two problems 
upon glass; the first, Why we sec through it? the 
second, Why it is not malleable ? If tlicse problems be 
Aristotle's, whicli the learned very much doubt, this 
would be the earliest testimony in favour of tlic 
antiquity of glass; but the first author who makes 
unquestionable mention of tliis mutter is Alexander 
Aphrodisajus, who uses it in a simile, — * As the 
fioridiiess of a colour is seen through glass.* Among 
the Latin writers Lucretius is the first that takes 
notice of glass, — ‘ Aisi recta foramina tranant^ qualia 
sunt vitri* Dr. Merrct, liowcver, adds that glass 
could not be unknown to the ancieiils, but that it 
must needs bo as ancient as pottery itself, or the art 
of iJiaking bricks. How old soever glass may be, the 
art of making and working it appears of no great 
antiquity. The fiist ])l!icc mentioned fur the making 
thereof is Sidon, in S^ ria, wliii li was famous for glass 
and glass-houses. The first time we hear of glass 
made among the Jlomans was in the time of Tiberius, 
when Pliny relates that an artist had his house 
demolished for making glass malleable, or, rather, 
flexible ; though Petronius Arbiter, and some others, 
assure us that the emperor ordered the artist to be 
beheaded for liis invention. According to Bede, 
artificers skilled in making glass were brouglit over 
into England in the year 674 by Abbot Benedict, who 
were ernjdoycd in glazing the church and monastery 
of Wcarmouth. Till this time the art of making glass 
was unknown in Britain ; though glass windows did 
not begin to be used before the year 1 180. Yenioo 
for many years excelled all Europe in the fineness of 
its glasses; and in the thirteenth century the Venetians 
were the only people that had the secret of making 
crystal looking-y«jf«^«. The great glass-works were 
at Murau or Muraiio, a village near the city, which 
furnished all Europe with the finest and largest 
glasses. 
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“ The glass mapufacture was first begun in Euglaod 
in 1557: the finer sort was made in«the place called 
Grutched Friar{ in Loudon ; the fine flint glass, little 
inferior to that of Venice, was first made in Savoy 
House, in )he Strand, London. The first glass plates, 
for looking-glasses and coach windows, were made in 
1673, at Lambeth, by the encouragement of the Duke 
of Buckingiiam ; who, in 167t), iutroduced the manu- 
facture of fine glass. iu^o England, fay means of Vene- 
tian artisis, with amazing success, so that ii^in a 
century past, the French and English have nW only 
come up to, but ,cveiv surpassed the Venetians, and 
we are now no longer supplied from abroad. The 
French made a considerable improvement in the art of 
Glass, by the invention of a method to cast very large 
plates, till then unknown, and scarce practised yet by 
any but themselves aud the English.’* 

If the reader is curious conccniiug the latest im- 
provements in the art of glass-making, he would do 
well to read a book recently published by A. Pellait, 
(Boguc, Fleet Streei,) from which he will learn much, 
aud be amused much. Full as Loudon is every year 
of Exhibilioiis for the delectation of visituis, this 
annui mirabilU will far outdo every former year. The 
great one will not swallow up the smaller ones. Of 
some of these, the most memorable, we shall probably 
give some account in a future number. Two or three 
panoramas of considerable interest wo hear talked of 
already: one of these, occupying tlie ground of the old 
Chinese Exhibition, is likely to be among the most 
popular, embodying the principal sites and scenes of 
Scripture history,' from correct shctchcs by JMr. Bart- 
lett. When pains-taking artists of this kind arc 
copied by the projectors of panoramas, it is a decided 
advantage to the sight-seeing multitude, who thus see 
only what is real, instead of what is doubtful, clap- 
trap, or decidedly bad. Another of the marvellous 
London sights will be AVyld’s large globe, in J^eieestcr 
Square. It is something to have gcograpliy and a 
few kindred ologies made easy for the million ; and it 
is also something (no little, 1 should say, ii 1 lived in 
tlio neighbourhood) to get that mournful receptacle 
for rubbish — the area of Leicester Square — covered 
over at all. Honour to the map-seller ! Vive Monsieur 
Wgld! echo the Frenchmen of the quarticr. 


CimiSTIANlTY IN CEYLON.^ 

Tuis handsome volume is merely a portion of the 
work which Sir James Emerson Tenuent meditates 
publishing on the history and present condition of 
Ceylon. His official residence in the island, and tho 
intellectual energy and activity he has bestowed on the 
investigation of the great religious, moral, social and 
oommercial considerations connected with the goveru- 
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meat of this valuable possession of the British crown, 
render him a very fit person to undertake such a work 
for general information. The reason for the appear- 
ance of this branch of his subject in a separate form, 
Sir James states in a brief preface. It is simply this: 
Upon entering into the question of religion in Ceylon, 
he found materials accmnulate in great abundanoq^ and 
‘ of so interesting a character, that it was inipossible to 
make tiiem “ a subsidiary portion of a more compre- 
hensive work,** and still more impossible to leave them 
out altogether. As no intimation is given of the con- 
templated size of tile forthcoming work, it is not easy 
to judge wliethcr or not tlie present volume could have 
been made a subsidiary portion of it with advantage to 
the whole. But unless the remaining portion be very 
much sliorter than we hope it will be, there would have 
been some advantage to the public in keeping them both 
logelhcr, and not much difficulty in doing so, as the 
present volume is printed in very large type, aud con- 
tains only a very moderate quantity of matter. How- 
ever, wc are by no means disposed to quarrel with our 
aiilhor for putting forth a book in so attractive a form ; 
and as regards substance, we can have no hesitation in 
affirming that it gives a complete, though necessarily 
compendious account of the state of religion, past and 
present, in Ceylon. The Sketches of the Brahminical 
and Buddinsi Systems of Bedigion, as they have pre- 
vailed, and still prevail in the island, are written with 
the enlightenment of a philosophical student, and the 
practical knowledge acquired by personal observaiion 
of their effects. 

The very name of Ceylon conjures up a hundred 
visions of Oriental scenery, dour to the imagination of 
every European ; that is, of every European wdio is 
blest with such a faculty. The wonderland, the dream- 
land, the beauty land, the Paradise or Happy Land of 
the West, has ever l)(:cn tlic Easi ; and, in the language 
of the school-historians, *Hhc cradle of civilization was 
in the East.*' Of all the islands in the cast, Ceylon 
is the one which we confess to loving the best — not 
that we have seen it with our bodily eyes ; — neither it 
nor any other ; but wc have associated the island of 
Taprobaiic, Screndib or Ceylon, with the adventures 
narrated in Arabian talcs, with the early navigation of 
Greeks and Humans, and the earlier conquests of the 
great forgotten rulers of Central Asia. We have 
some notion that Sindbad's valley of diamonds was 
in Ceylon. At all events, there are in Ceylon just 
such long, narrow valleys, flanked by “ eagle-bafiliug 
mountains,’* and emerging after a long winding course 
on the sea-sliore ; and iicrc precious stones are found, 
— “rubies and cat's eyes, sapphires and emerald.” 
Merchants from foreign lands were w'out to trade 
with the natives for them, or search for the treasures 
themselves. And as Persians were among these mer- 
chants, there are few things wc arc more willing to 
believe, than that among these Persians came Sindbad 
from ]^sora; and wc have no doubt that there is 
some foundation for the story about tho lumps of raw 
flesh and tJie roc’s egg. We hear of things quite as 
strange every day. Then the sca-coast of Ceylon re* 
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minds us of the pearl-fiskeiy, the great business of the | 
maritime population of “ Ormuz and of Ind ; and its 
interior regions— vast plains of cinnamon groves and 
plantations, — ^mountains, and great tropi^ forests, I 
vi^hcre the elephants range in vast herds. Then there | 
are the ruins of temples and mountains, sacred to a 
ivorld-old faith, to which the natives cling with the 
tenacity of ignorance and a sluggish intelligence. 
Their summum bonum is le bien etre physique^ eu at- 
tendant^ the far-off *end of all existence, seen in dim 
perspective ; viz. a positivc-negative bliss in Nirwana. 
Ill the picturesque towns and villages scattered over 
tlic plain.s, or grouped under the palm-trees, we see a 
gentle, graceful population, swarming in the morning 
or evening light, — 

** Dusk faces, with nrhite silken turban wreath'd.” 

With these pictures and imaginings, Sir James’s 
subject has, at a Grst glance, little in common. The 
account of a supposed early Christian Church in 
Ceylon in tlic sixth century, even of a supposed visit 
of St. Thomas and St. DartJiolomew the Apostles to 
the island, arc scarcely visionary enough to blend with 
them ; but the moment the words Brahma and 
Buddhu sojind on the ear, we seem to have found 
something belonging to the place. Our author touches 
upon the subject of the dispute as to whether Brah- 
maijism or Buddhism be the more ancient faitli, — 
whether Buddhism be a later effort to purify Brah- 
manism, or the original primitive religion of which the 1 
Brahminical system is a corruption ; but he does not 
pronounce dogmatically on so difficult a question. We 
give the following short passage on Brahmanism : — 

“ The religion of the Hindoos has hitherto rested 
securely on two grand supports, — the scheme of 
physical science which pervades all the details of tlieir 
sacred mythology, and their slavish submissioji to the 
divine caste of the Brahmans. The latter, the Levites 
of the East, have been venerated as the vicegerents 
of spiritual authority upon earlli, and the deposi- 
taries of human knowledge, and expounders of all 
heavenly wisdom. Erom Bralim, the universal and 
self-existent intelligence, by whom the universe was 
willed into existence, (but to whom, strange to say, 
no temples are erected in Iliiidostau, since his attri- 
butes arc too sublime aud ctiiprcal to be reduced to 
any intelligible type under which they could be ade- 
quately worshi]»ped,) proceeded at the same time the 
Hindoo triad, Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server, and Shiva the Destroyer. To Brahma was 
confided the formation of all the beings that were to 
people the myriads of worlds that had been produced 
from the great mundane egg, and direct from his 
presence proceeded the countless progeny of animated 
forms that have since moved through the universe. 

<< From his head issued, first of aW, the caste of the 
Brahmans, and simultaneously with their birth flowed 
from his Ups, in finished and substantial form, the 
sacred TOlumea of the Veda,, te the tosteuction of 
-...Vinll in all needful knowledge. Of these, from 
the beginning of time, the Brahmans were ordained 


the exclusive guardians^ and the sole teachers and 
inteq)reters of their transcendont truths. From the 
arm of Brahn^a proceeded the military casto of the 
Kshatryas ; from his breast Vaisliyas, or pastoral and 
mercantile races, with their innumerable subdivisions, 
and from his foot the laborious caste of the Shudros, 
whose doom is that of toil and of humbleness, of 
slavery and degradation. 

'' Caste, in aU its visible arrangements, is thus not 
only^fcrred by the Brahmans to a sacred and lofty 
origin, but in its distribution and subordination its 
adjustment from the commencement is asserted to 
have been unalicrcd, and it is presumed that to the 
extinction of the universe it must remain the same 
and immutable. Caste is not a distinction of degree^ 
but of essence. A member of one recognised caste 
could by no merit or exaltation be elevated into one 
higher in the scale; and if by the violation of the 
institutes of Brahma, an individual should bo over- 
taken by the awful visitation of an expulsion from 
caste, he falls, not into a lower receptacle, for whose 
rites and institutions, its functions and its duties, he 
would be utterly disqualified, but he drops altogether 
out of the pale of mankind. He becomes an outcast, 
a pariah, for whom humanity has a form, but no re- 
cognised place, — a name that concentrates all that a 
Hindoo holds loathsome and abiiorrcd.” 

The whole of this vast and gloomy religious system 
is so compact and entire, embracing every act, thougld, 
and word of daily life, that it is next to impossible an ! 
unthinking, indolent population should ever be set free j 
from its superstition. The liigh-castc men have loo | 
many privileges to bo disposed to find any fault with 
it, and the feudal dependence of the lower castes upon 
the higher makes all the efforts of the Christian 
missionary to lead them to a purer faith an almost* 
hopeless labour. But still the Christian missionaries, 
Portuguese aud Dutch, w'orked hard, in times past, to 
convert the Tamils of the north, and the Cingalese, or, 
os our author writes, Singhalese, of the south, from 
their respective errors. The Tamils were Brahmans 
and the Singhalese Buddhists, with few exceptions; 
and arc so still, where the doctrines of Christianity 
have not superseded the older religion. Before giving 
au account of the progress of Christianity among the 
Singhalese, w c will quote from our author some obser- 
vations on tlic widely extended faith of Buddhu which 
it lias to contend against. No mere shadowy op- 
position, as will be seen. 

Buddhism, our readers may not be aware, is gene- 
rally believed to have been professed in Hiiidostan 
before Brahmanism prevailed there ; — That its chief 
scat was Bulinr. The famous temple of Juggernaut 
is supposed to have been originally a Buddhist, and 
not as now a Brahminical temple. 

its migrations to other countries since its dis- 
persion by the Brahmans, Buddhism has assumed and 
exhibited itself in a variety of shapes. At the present 
day its doctrines, as cherished among the Joinas of 
Guzerat and Bajpootana, differ widely from its mysteries 
as administered by the Jaina of Thibet : and both are 
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equally distinct from the metaphysical abstractions 
propounded by tlie monks of Nepal. Its obserTanccs 
in Japan have undergone a still more striking alteration 
from their vicinity to the Syntoos, and in China they 
Imre been similarly modified in their contact with the 
rationalism of Loo-tsen and the social demonology of 
the Confucians. But in each and in all, the distinction 
is in degree rather than in essence ; and the general 
concurrence is unbroken in all the grand essentials of 
the system. ^ 

“Whilst Brahminism, without denying the existence, 
practically ignores the influence and power of a creating 
and controlling intelligence; Buddhism, exulting in 
the idea of the infinite perfectibility of man, and the 
achievement of the highest attainable happiness by the 
unfaltering practice of every conceivable virtue, exalts 
the individuals thus pre-eminently wise into absolute 
supremacy over all existing beings, and attempts the 
daring experiment of an aihei&Uc morality. Buddhu 
himself is not worshipped as a deity, or a still existent 
and active agent of benevolence and power. He is 
reverenced merely as a glorified remembrance, the 
elTulgcncc of whose purity is to serve as a guide and 
incentive to the future struggles and aspirations of 
mankind. Tlic sole superiority which liis doctrines 
admit is that of goodness and wisdom ; and Buddhu 
himself, having attained to this perfection by the im- 
maculate righteousness of his actions, the absolute 
subjugation of liis passions, and the unerring accuracy 
of his unlimited knowledge, became entitled to the 
homage of all, and w'as required to render it to 
none.” 

It will be seen from the following, that the ultimate 
state of bliss or repose of the Buddhist approaches 
very nearly to, if it be not identical with, annihilation. 
This doctrine most persons, not versed in metaphysical 
subtleties, will be disposed to regard as essentially the 
same with the Brahmiuical one of the final absorption 
of the soul in the supreme essence ; for such persons 
will argue that the loss of conscious individual 
existence is identical with noii-cxistcnce or total 
oblivion. 

“ Externally coinciding with Ilindooism, so far as 
the avatar of Buddhu may be regarded as a pendant 
for the incarnation of Brahma, the worship of the 
former is essentially distinguished from the religion of 
the latter in the important particular that it regards that 
exalted being, not as an actual emanation or manifesta- 
tion of the divinity, but as Ihc guide and example to 
teach that enthusiastic self-reliance by means of which 
mankind of themselves, and by their own unassisted 
exertions, are to attain to perfect virtue here, and to 
supreme liappincss hereafter. Both inculcate, but 
with diversified characteristics, the mysterious doctrine 
of the metempsychosis; but whilst the result of 
successive embodiments is to bring the soul of the 
Hindoo a step nearer to the final beatitude of ab- 
sorption into the essence of Brahm^ and actual iden- 
tification with the Creator, the end and aim of the 
Buddhistical transmigration is to lead the purified 
spirit to Nirwam^ a condition between wliich and 


niter annihilation there exists but the dim distinction 
of a name. Nirwana is the exhawHon without the 
destruction of existence, the close but not the ex- 
tinction of being. 

“ In deliberate consistency with this principle of ^ 
human elevation, the doctrines of Buddhu recognise 
the full eligibility of every individual born into" the 
world for the attainment of the highest degrees of 
intellectual perfection and ultimate bliss ; and herein 
consists its most striking departure from the Brah- 
minical system, in denying the superiority of the 
‘ twice-bom * over the rest of mankind, in repudiating 
a sacerdotal supremacy of race, and in claiming for 
the pure and the wise that supremacy and exaltation 
which the self-glorified Brahmans would monopolise 
for themselves. 

“ Hence the supremacy of caste is utterly disclaimed 
in the sacred books which contaiu the tenets of Buddhu; 
and although in process of time his followers have 
departed from that portion of his precepts, still 
distinciion of birth is nowhere authoritatively recog- 
nised as a qualification for the priesthood. Buddha 
being in fact a deification of human intellect, the 
philanthropy of the system extends its participation 
and advantages to the whole family of mankind, the 
humblest member of which it sustains by an assurance 
that by vii-tnc and endurance he may attain an equality, 
though not an identification with the supreme intelli- 
gence. Wisdom thus exalted as the sole object of 
I pursuit and veneration, the Buddhists, with cliaractcr- 
; istic liberality, admit that the teaching of virtue may 
not be confined to their own professors alone; es- 
pecially when the ceremonial of others docs not in- 
volve the taking of life. Hence in a great degree 
arises the indifference of the Singhalese as to the 
comparative claims of Christianity and Buddhism, and 
hence tlie facility with whicli, both under the Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch, and the British Government, they 
have combined the secret worship of the one with the 
ostensible profession of the other. They in fact admit 
Christ to have been a teacher, second only to Buddhu, 
but inferior, inasmuch as the latter, who was perfect 
in wisdom, has attained to the bliss of Nirwana.” 

This similarity between tlic pure morality of 
Buddhism and the morality of the Christian faifh, in 
both of which the same great everlasting laws arc 
recognised as of divine origin, makes it an easy matter 
for the Singhalese to become a professing Christian, 
and that without any violation of hb conscience or 
swerving from his original faith. The following 
anecdote is sufficiently illustrative of this fact; so 
that a Singhalese can scarcely be said to deceive wlien 
he assents to the Christian religion (as he understands 
it) but remains a Buddhist in his heart. They are 
not accustomed to anything like accuracy of thought, 
and have no proper perception of what trulh is. 
Truth mixed with falsehood is in all their thoughts, 
words, and works. Alas! is it not so with many 
people calling themselves members of a sound Chris- 1 
tian community P / 

A curious illustration of the prevalence of ibis , 
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disposition to conform to two religions, was related 
to me recently. A Singhalese chief came, a short 
time since, to tlie principal of a government seminary 
at Colombo, desirous to place his son as a pupil of the 
institution, and agreed without an instant’s hesitation, 
that Die boy should conform to the discipline of the 
school, which requires the reading of the Scriptures, 
and attendance on the hours of worship and prayer; 
accounting for his i-eady acquiescence by an assurance 
that he entertained an equal respect for the doctrines 
of Buddhism and Christianity. 

"'But how can you,* said the Principal, ‘with 
your superior education and intelligence, reconcile 
yourself thus to halt between two opinions, and 
submit to the inconsistency of professing an equal 
belief in two couQicting opinions P’ 

" ‘ Do you see,* replied the subtle chief, laying Iiis 
hand on the arm of the other, and directing liis atten- 
tion to a canoe, with a large spar as an outrigger, 
lashed alongside, in whicli a fisherman was just push- 
ing off upon the lake — ‘Do you sec the style of these 
boats, in whicli our fishermen always put to sea, and 
that that spar is almost equivalent to a second canoe, 
which keeps the first from upsetting ? It is precisely 
BO with myself: I add on your religion to steady my 
because I consider Chmilanity a very safe out- 
rigger io Buddhism' ” 

Until the time of the British dominion in Ceylon, 
(it was ceded to ns at the peace of Amiens) very 
little seems really to have been done by the Christian 
Missionaries. The Portuguese, with their ceremonial 
religion, in many respects similar to the pomps and 
pageantry of the religion they desired to extirpate, 
found no difficulty in obtaining nominal converts to 
the Homan Catholic faiih. The celebrated St. rruucis 
Xavier, " the Apostle of India,” was the first who 
preached to the Tamil population of the North of 
Ceylon, some forty years after the Singhalese in the 
South had numbered many nominal converts. But all 
these conversions seem to have been merely the 
effect of an obsequious desire to obtain favour with 
their governors. If llie Homan Catholic faith, wilh 
its many attractions to an imaginative and sensual 
people, failed to conquer fhc national superstition, 
still less sueccss had the Presbyterian form of Chris- 
tianity, brought into the island " those gentlemcn- 
pcdlars, tlie Dutch.” 

For a great part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Catholics and Presbyterians in Ceylon 
seem to have been more heartily engaged in quarrelling 
with each other, than in warring against Paganism 
The natives took part with each according 1o tlm 
accident of geographical position. This painful state 
of tilings gave way to a better, at the occupation of 
the island by tbo Britisli. There are now Missionary 
establishments iu Ceylon, of various sects and nations. 
The American Mission ; according to Tennent, is upon 
the whole tiie most effective. Their education of 
females lias had the most beneficial result, as will be 
seen from the following : — 

^ But the great effort of tbe missionaries, and that 


in which their success has been the most remarkable, 
is the education, of girls. In the face of the pro- 
verbial jealousy of Orientals, as io everything that 
concerns their women, it required more than ordinary 
foresight and courage to encounter the difficultji 
amounting almost to hopelessness, of effecting any 
successful result from such an unpromising undertak- 
ing as the establishment of female schools, and, above 
all, of hoarding schools, for the complete separation 
of gii# from their family and friends. No incident 
in the early struggles of the mission occasioned more 
severe animadversion of the natives, or created a 
stronger repugnance to their objects, than the 
spectacle of the European ladies assuming a pro- 
minent position in their own household, aud being per- 
mitted to sit at table with the males of the family ; the 
idea of a woman presuming to cat in the presence of 
licr liusband being something utterly repugnant to all 
their previous liabits and views of proprict 3 \ 

"As a portion of that social policy which thus con- 
demns the women of India to a position of submissive 
inferiority and domestic toil, there exists an active 
hostility to the education of females, ns tending to 
disturb their relative position in society, and to 
destroy their feeling of passive subordination to the 
other sex. So universally prevailing is this senti- 
ment, that when the Americans first opened their 
female schools, reading and writing were sciences 
unknown to the female population of Jaffna; and it 
is doubtful whether there could have been found in 
the peninsula a woman of any rank who knew the 
letters of the Tamil alpliabet. 

"The first pupils of the American Mission at 
Oodooville were enticed to come by presents of dress, 
by the prospect of reward at each stage of their 
progress, and by the promise of a dowry of five or six 
pounds, in the cvciit of their remaining in the institu- 
tion till married with the approval of their teachers. 
Yet, even when allured by these encouragements, so 
strong was the prejudice against female instruction, 
that the parents who had yielded and allowed their 
dauglitcrs to attend were visited with reproaches for 
their folly, and the children themselves evinced a 
sence of shame and confusion, when, for the first time, 
they engaged in the novelty of learning to read. 

"But there M^as an object to he attained in tliis 
undertaking, of much deeper importance than might 
at first be apparent. Notwithstanding the intellectual 
degradation of women, and the badge of social inferi- 
ority imposed upon them, the custom of the Hindoos 
in Jaffna, in relation to marriages and dower, hod 
invested their females with an authority and control 
over property, wliich go far towards restoring them, 
in practice and reality, to tliat position aud influence 
from which ignorance and prejudice liave displaced 
them. It is a pammouut object of ambition with 
Tamil parents, to secure an eligible alliance for their 
daughters, by the assignment of extravagant marriage 
portions. These consist cither of land, or of money 
secured upon land, and as tlie law of Ceylon recognises 
I the absolute control of the lady over the property 




thus conveyed to her sole and separate use, the 
prevalence of the practice lias by degrees tliruv^n an 
extraordinary extent of the landed property of the 
country into the liaiids of the females, and invested 
them with a corresponding proportion of authority in 
its management.” 

It is evident that the women of Gey Ion are by no 
means in so lielpless and dependent a state as their 
sisters in Persia and Turkey. Whether tliey can 
succeed to sovereign power, as the high-castc women 
of Ilindoostan often do, is not mentioned by our 
anilior. His visits to the American Mission establish- 
ments at Manepy and Oodooville arc interesting, as 
bearing upon the important subject of education, and 
are in every way satisfactory. The American Mission 
deserves the thanks of tlic Hritisli government for its 
successful labours in the cause of Christianity and 
civilization in this fine island. 

“ My earliest visits, after reaching JafTna, were 
made to the institutions and ^ch()ols of the several 
missions, and e'<pceially to tliose of the American 
missionaries. On the evening of my arrival, so soon 
ns the decline of the sun rendered it practicable, ] 
drove to the printing-office at Manepy, n hamlet 
within five miles of tlie fort, embowered amidst 
luxuriant groves, above which rises tlie graceful spire 
of the village clinrcli. The establishment was in 
active operation; the presses in motion, the biiiding- 
i^ms full of bustle and business, and the book stores 
crowded like repository in raternoster How, witli 
shelves of bound volumes, and piles of printed sheets, 
that rose in columns to tlic ceiling. The contents of 
these nparlnicnts are all destined for the scliools 
of tlic various missions, and for almost giatuitoiis 
circulation amongst tlm Tamils of Jaffna. 

“ The Female Seminary of Oodooville is but a few 
miles from Manepy. It happened to be the eom- 
mcncenicnt of the recess, and llic pupils had been 
dispersed for the holidays ; their residences were not, 
liowever, very far distant, and having hca’xl of our 
intention to visit tlic scliools, there was a numerous 
attendance of scholars, who had flocked in joyfully in 
Older that we might not be disappointed of our object. 
They were most interesting creatures, from six to ten 
and twelve yeans old, clad in white jackets, but 
wearing tlic gold and silver ornaments and bangles 
with wliicli tlie Indians are so eager to decorate their 
children. In their gentle, and at the same time 
liappy demeanour, as well as in the neatness and 
modesty of their dress, they showed to much advan- 
tage, as compared with the scarcely delicate costume 
of the females of Jaffna in general. But what in- 
terested me most was that a number of young married 
women were present, who had been educated at 
Oodooville. There was a joyous expression in their 
features, as if they felt proud of their association with 
a place endeared to them by pleasant recollections, 
and with which they were still identified in the 
persons of their children, who had already been en- 
rolled as its inmates. They testified the most agree- 
able interest in all that passed in the examination of 
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the pupils, waiting for their answers with lively at- 
tention, ahd expressing their satisfaction with a smile 
when any of their little favourites made a ready reply. 
At the conclusion of their lessons and exerciMS, the 
scholars sung a hymn with Tamil words to a plaintive 
Hindoo air, and I think I never listened to mi^sic 
more touching, or that left a more pleasing impression 
on my memory, than was produced by the sweet and 
melodious voices of that happy little clioir.” 

Prom our author’s interesting chapter on the moral 
and social character of the Singhalese, a great deal of 
important information may be derived. The Singhalese 
seem to have the gentleness and mildness of the 
Hindoo nature, joined with more liveliness and energy. 
They are prone to deceive, and with them, until laielyi 
lying and llicit were not considered crimes at all, or 
even disgraceful fmicticcs. 

Throughout Ceylon there are monuments of the 
industry and art of a bygone civilization. Great tem- 
])Ics and colossal statues of Buddhu, in which the 
ideas of power and repose are embodied, are to be 
found in the sacred places of the island. What our 
author says with regard to the wonderful tanks of 
the island is well worthy attention. He devotes a 
long note to a description of one of these, from which 
we extract the following : — 

No moniiincnts of antiquity in the island are 
calculated to impress the traveller with such a con- 
ception of the former power and civilization of Ceylon, 
as the gigantic ruins of the tanks and reservoirs, in 
which the water during the rains was collected, and 
I preserved for the irrigation of their rice lands. The 
minibcr of these structures throughout vast districts 
now comparatively solitary, is quite incredible, and 
their individual extent far surpasses any works of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. 8ome of these 
(Miormous reservoirs, constructed across the gorges of 
valleys in order to throw back the streams that 
thence i.ssiie from the hills, cover an area equal to 
fifteen miles long, by four or five in breadth, and there 
are hundreds of a minor construction.” 

But the energy and industry which formed these 
useful w^orks seem to have departed from the people, 
for they are nearly all in ruins, and are allowed to 
remain so. liowever, we think Sir James Tennent 
gives sufficient cause for ho])e in tlie efforts which 
the government and the various Christian Missions 
arc making in the island, and in time the Singhalese 
may be all that the most benevolent can desire. One 
thing must not bo forgotten by the teachers and 
missionaries themselves, or by those who concern 
themselves in their labours. 

“ The scope and the soil for missionary labour in 
the East, at the present day, is in ninny respects, but 
especially in this particular, widely different from that 
ciiltivaf ed by the first Apostles of Christianity. Man- 
kind, in the area within which their earliest efforts 
were made, had been already awakened to inquiry 
from the long torpor of an exhausted superstition. 
The philosophy and the ethics of Greece had sh^ 
their light over the regions of Western Asia, and dis- 
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tui'M tlitirude mytbologj of the lUnnans and tlicir 
tributaries. The long stagnation of tlie Iiuman mind 
was at length moved. Philosophy had given a noble 
expansion to iutellectual power, and diffused an ener- 
getic eontempt for the absurdity of pagan rites. Satire 
iiad directed its shafts in ridicule of popular delusion; 
and rhetoric liad roused, . whilst science directed an 
impulse to the exposure of error, and the search after 
truth. Contemporary with these great social pheno- 
mena, two powerful auxiliary movements were in active 
operation, to aid the extension of Christianity — the 
dispersion of the Jews, with their sacred books and 
antiquities, over every region of the Western World, 
and the diffusion of the literature and language of the 
Greeks, (the vernacular of the Apostles, and probably 
of their august Master himself,) over all the southern 
dominion of Home, where the Greeks, before their 
final submission, had planted their colonics, from the 
shores of the Hellespont to the ponnucs of tlic Atlas. 

"Coextensive with the march of the Apostles, 
therefore, w'crc the facilities which they found already 
prepared for the triumph of their missions ; but these 
facilities, their humble followers throughout the East, 
at the present day, have, in every instance, slowly and 
laboriously to create amidst difficulties more obstruc- 
tive, and influences more adverse, than the dangers 
whioli'boset the path of the Apostles, or the active 
p^rse'^tion which overtook their earliest discijdcs. 
. Instead of the strife of theology, they have to over- 
come the apathy of iudiffereuce, ,and experience has 
•proved that they encounter a more formidable oppo- 
nent m the stupor of ignorance than in the dialectics 
of scepticism.” 

The educated among the Singhalese arc, it seems, 
nice students of style, and care more for the form in 
which a truth is communicated, than for the truth 
itself ; indeed, they will read anything that is agreeably 
I and gracefully put before them. But no attention 
baa been paid to this point by the Christian teachers, 
who often offend their pupils by using very inelegant, 
inappropriate, and sometimes offensive language. The 
following for instance, is much to be regretted: — 

"In the preparation of tlie Church of England 
version of the Scriptures, and the Book of Common 
Prayer, an innovation has likewise been admitted, to 
which it will be long before thl^ear and taste of the 
Singhalese wiU be thoroughly reconciled. So pliant 
is their dialect, and so artistically has it been inflected, 
to adapt it to the relative station of the personages 
addressed, that in one particular alone, the variations 
! of a single pronoun, a native of Ceylon is enabled to 
apply with delicate propriety no less than ten or twelve 
degrees of respect, each appropriate to the recognised 
rank of the individual addressed, and ranging from a 
fipUiarity expressive of contempt, to a degree of awe 
. |llmd veneration, with which, in their ideas of worship, 

' tlie Supreme &ing alone should be approaclicd. In 
the version of the Scriptnres translated by the Church 
of J^ngland missionaries of Cotta, all these distinctions 
have* been equalized ; tbqf Imve omitted the use of the 
^ ^onorifle ‘wohause/ and addressed the Peity through- 


out, with the ordinai/^a^peHation of *to* or thou.' 
The alteration has given io the most vehement re- 
monstrances on tlva part of {hwilugher class of natives, 
and of the many who, like thm, have been reared in 
that national veneration for rank, which the Buddhists 
have substituted somewhat inariificially for the pro- 
hibited distinctions of ' caste.’ Tiiey have protested, 
as lilasphemous, against application to the Supreme 
Being of epithets which would be felt as an insult if 
addressed to themselves. They lately rose in a body, 
and retired from a Church, when the obnoxious version 
was introduced, and they have intimated, should an in- 
novation so offensive be persevered, in, to seek in some 
other communion of the Girisiinn Church that respect 
for their feelings which they conceive has been disre- 
garded in their own.” 

We have attempted to give some general idea of the 
contents of this volume, but to all persons really in- 
terested in our East Indian dominions, we w^ould say, 
“Head it for yourselves.” There is no parade of the 
pedantry of Oriental learning, and probably the author 
is more aequainted with men and manners in Ceylon, 
than with the Pali or Sanscrit languages; but his 
knowledge is quite sufficient for his readers, on the 
more abstruse matters connected with his subject, and 
on all others he will be generally accounted a good 
authority. We look forward to the publication of the 
rest of his work with considerable interest. Thofetyle 
of this first portion is easy, fluertt, and manly. The fo«r 
notes to each chapter are full of valuable matter, and 
the illustrations on wood, from designs by Nicholl, 
are veiy fine specimens of this kind of engraving. 

— 

“ I can never so far sacrifice my judgment to the 
desire of being immediately popular, os to cast my 
sentences in the French moulds, or affect a style which 
I an ancient critic would have deemed purposely in- 
vented for persons troubled with the asthma to read, 
and for those to comprehend who labour under the 
more pitiable asthma of a short-witted intellect.” — 
CoUriilge's “ Friend 

“He who thinks his place below him will certainly 
be below his place.”— /SarreV/lp’# State Maxime,' 

EDITORIAL ERRORS. 

Wx have received the following, relative to a note in our last 
I Number stating, that in the Battle of Fontenol the English weiS 
defeated by the French 

I '* Mr. EoiTon.—Leam that the Battle of Fontenot was gained 
I by the Irish brij^ade. The French had not moved the English ; 
Saxe admitted it; and the English did not fly ; they retreated in 
good order.— 'From an Old Soldisu.” 

I We beg to assure our Correspondent that we spoke of tliis 
engagement only In generM terms, as a victory gained Iw the 
French, well knowing tiuit it Involved no disgrace to our brave 
countrymen, whose valour was never more conspicuously displayed. 
If the **01d Soldier" is familiar with the sa/ons of Versailles, he 
must be well aware that our neighbours have not failed to make 
the most of this success. 

It is necessary, also, to correct a statement relating to General 
Bembinski. via. that he waa obliged to support blmseif by selling 
cigars at New York. This waa inserted upon the authority of a 
recent American new^aper. and happily proves to be apocryphal 
as many other statements ftrom the same quarter. The vetnraa 
hero, ai we find flrom the Journals, is released from captivity, and 
Is, we believe, now at Paris. 
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lETHOLM, AND THE S00TT18H GKSIES. 

The village of Yetbolnv tlie head-quartera of the 
Soottiah Gipaiea, liea emboaomed among the far famed 
Cheviot hilla, and being aurroonded on all aidea bj 
lofty mountaiiia, aeems completely aequestered from 
the reat of the world. A clear and rapid atream 
called the Bowmont, a tributary of the Till, aeparatea 
the village into two portiona , — Kirk Yethohn and 
Town Yetholm ; a broad level haugh intervening be- 
tween them. The former ia the reaidcnce of the 
gipay population. Changea are few and far between 
in that aequestered diatrict, and the description given 
of it more than thirty years ago, ia still applicable. 
"A mill, and a church* and churchyard rise from the 
brink of the water, beyond which appear the straggled 
houses of the village, built in the old Scottish style, 
many of them with their gable-ends, backs, or comers 
turned to the street or towngate^ and still further up, 
the Tinkler How, with its low unequal straw-covered 
roofs and chimneys, bound with rushes and hay-ropes; 
men and women loitering at their doors, or lazily 
busied among the carts and panniers, and rag^d chil- 
dren scrambling on the middensieads (dunghills), in 
intimate and equal fellowship with pigs, poultiy,dogs 
: and euddiei (asses).'* ‘ The surrounding scenery is wild, 
solitary, and pleasingly rural. The hills have no pre- 
I tensions to magnificence of height or to romantic 
shapes, but they are smooth and steep, and of the 
most beautiful verdure. It seems a land, as Sir 
Walter Scott remarks, which a patriarch would have 
chosen to feed his flocks and herds. I'he remains Of 
here and there a dismantled and ruined tower, remind 
us of the sturdy moss-troopers, whom it harboured only 
a century and a half ago. 

Their gain, their glory, their delight. 

To sleep the day, maraud the nighty 
O'er mountain, moss and moor.” 


Grabet,* from whom they received a feu of their cotf 
tages for nineteen times nineteen years, which they 
still hold from the Marquis of Tweeddde, the present 
proprietor of the estate. Fifty years ago, the fgtpsf 
colony amounted to fifty persons; in 1839, it con- 
sisted of twenty-six families, including in all, one 
hundred and twenty-five individuals. ^ 

The earliest notice of the gipsies in the historical 
records of Scotland, is contained in a letter from 
James IV. to the King of Denmark, dated 1606, in 
favour of Anthony Gawino, Earl of Little Egypt, and 
his followers ; “ an afflicted and miserable tribe, who 
alleged that they were upon a pilgrimage over the 
Christian world, by command of the Pope, and having 
sojourned for a time in Scotland, now wished to go to 
Denmark.** James therefore solicits the extension of 
his royal uncle’s munificence towards them, adding, at 
the same time, that the destiny, manners, and lineage 
of these wandering Egyptians must be better known 
to him, because the kingdom of Denmark was nearer 
to Egypt. Thirty-four years later (Feb. 15, 1540) a 
singular document called a writ of privy seal ” was 
granted by James Y. in favour of JohnFaa, Lord and 
Earl of Little Egypt. This writ enjoins all slierifls 
and magistrates to support the authority of John Faa, 
in execution of justice upon his company and folks 
conform to the laws of Egypt, and in punisliing of all 
them that rebel against him ; ’* and more particularly 
they are directed to assist in apprehending “ Sebastian 
Lalowe, Egyptian, one of the said John’s company,” 
with his eleven ” complices and parttakers,” who have 
rebelled against liim, and ” removed out of his com- 
pany, and taken frae him divers sums of money, jewels, 
claiths, and other goods, to the quantity of one great 
sum of money, and on nae wise will pass bame with 
him; howbeit, he has bidden and remained of lang 
time upon them, (waited for them long,) and is bounden 
and obliged to bring hame with him all them of his 


The whole of the district indeed abounds with memo- 
rials of ancient border warfare, and many floating 
traditions may still be collected among the farm-houses 
and cottages of the peasantry, respecting the Kers, 
the Douglasses, the ^mervilles, the Sootts, and other 
border reivmt who issued from their fastnesses among 
“ Cheviot’s mountains lone,” 

•* In England for to drive a prey.” 

It Is not known with any degree of certainty, at what 
time the gipsies first took up their residence at Kirk 
Yetholm, or what reasons led them to prefer it. It is 
probable, however, that their choice of this situation 
may have been owing to the peculiar facilities which 
this sequestered district afforded for the indulgence of 
{heir roaming and predatory habits. The family of the 
Faas — ^the hereditary monarchs of the Kirk Yetholm 
gipsies-Hseem to have been the first who settled there; 
it is supposed, at a very early period. The Youngs 
were the next iu order, and they were followed by the 
Gordons, Baillies, and other dans. They were long 
patronised by the ancient family of the Bennets of 
(1) BlM^ood, Tol. 1. art. 2, 

VOL. mi. 


company that are alive, and ane testimonial of them 
that are dead ; ’* the nonfulfilment of which obligation, 
he pretends, will subject him to ” heavy damage and 
skaith (hurt), and great peril of loss of his heritage.** 
A special injunction is then given to all magistrates, 
to lend John Faa their prison stocks and fetters, and 
whatever may be necessary for reducing his refractory 
subjects to order ; and masters of vessels and mariners 
are charged to receive John Faa and his company, 
when they shall be ready to go ” furth of the realm to 
the parts beyond the sea.” It appears from this 
curious edict, that the ” Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt” had succeeded in completely imposing upon 
the government, by this story about his ” band ” and 
"heritage,” and had so adroitly managed matters as to 
obtain from the authorities not only toleration, but a 
recognition of his jurisdiction within his own band, 

" according to the laws of Egypt.” In the following 
year, however, the Lords of Council appear to have dis- 
covered the deception that had been practised upon 

(2) Th® iMtof this family, Sir William Bennet, wm tt® fatend 
•nd patton of the poeU Thomson and Allan Ramsay. Th® former 
I was a fi^uent visitor at MorleSeld, Sir Wifllam’s seat. 

^ T 
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them, and revoked tlie letters and privileges formerly 
grp.nted to John Faa and his followers, and proceeded 
forthwith to pass sentence of banishment upon the 
whole race. In spite of this peremptory injunction, 
the gipsies appear to have pursued their trade of tin- 
kering and foKune-telling in Scotland with impunity, 
for the next quarter of a century, till, at length, both' 
their numbers and their crimes increased to such a 
degree during the “ troublous times ” of Queen Mary, 
that in 1579, it was found necessary to adopt vigorous 
measures for their repression, and a statute was enacted 
for the “ punishment of the strang and idle beggars,’^ 
in which bards, minstrels, and vagabond sdiolars,** 
are conjoined in ignominious fellowship with “ the idle 
people calling themselves Egyptians,” and it is pro- 
vided that ** being apprehended they shall be put in 
the King’s ward and irons, sue lang as they have ouy 
goods of their own to live on, and when tliey have not 
whereupon to live of their own, that their ears be 
nailed to the tron, or to another tree, and their ears 
cuttit off, and banished the country, and if thereafter 
they be found again, that they be hangit.” 

This stringent statute, though repeatedly renewed 
and strengthened with additional clauses, seems' to 
have utterly failed in restraining the depredations of 
these vagrants, and in 1603 a proclamation was issued 
banishing the whole race out of Scotluud for ever, 
under the severest penalties. This, and various other 
sanguinary edicts which followed, were put into ex- 
ecution without mercy against this unhappy race, and 
the records of the Scottish criminal courts make 
mention of great numbers of “ Egyptians,” both men 
and women, who w'ere hanged and drowned in 
the most summary manner. Notwithstanding these 
severities, the gipsies prospered amid the intestine 
feuds by which the country was torn asunder, and 
received large accessions from among those whom 
famine, oppression, or civil broils, had deprived of the 
ordinary means of subsistence. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who wrote about 150 years ago, states that " in all 
times there have been about 100,000 of these vaga- 
bonds who have lived without any regard or subjection 
either to the laws of the land or even those of God 
and nature.” In tlie progress of time, however, as 
the power of the laws, and the material prosperity of 
the country increased, the ginsy tribes were gradually 
reduced in number, and mwiy were entirely rooted 
out. As they were driven from the more populous 
dist ricts of the country they seem to have taken refuge 
in the border counties, chieily in such situations as 
afford a ready escape, either into a waste country or 
into another jurisdiction. 

ISrk Yoiholm thus became the head-quarters and 
strongliold of the Scottish Gipsies, as they were succes- 
sively extirpated from their other haunts and fastnesses 
Like the rCst of their tribe in Britain, the Kirk Yetholm 
gipsies are a mixed race between the ancient Egyptians, 
who arrived in Europe about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and vagrants of European desefent. 
Still their tawny complexion, black, piercing eyes, and 
remarkable oast of oototenance, together with their 


wanderi^ and predatory habits, and peculiar language, | 
sufficient attest their origin. They derive their osten- 
sible means of livelihood from the mending of pots and 
pans, the manufacture of horn spoons, called cuHiet, 
and of baskets and besoms, and the sale of coarse 
articles of earthenware. They are great adepts in 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, and arc not particularly 
scrupulous either as to time and place, or the means 
they employ in following their sport. ^ Many of them 
cultivate music with success, and in days not long 
gone by, the favourite fiddler or piper of the district 
was often to be found in the gipsy village. They are 
notorious for their pilfering and plundering habits 
everywhere except at home, where they generally 
contrive to maintain a tolerably decent reputation for 
houesty. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, states 
that ill their visits to the vales of Ettrick and Yarrow 
they not only cleared the rivers aud barns of fish, but 
the farmers* outhouses of poultry and eggs, and the 
lams (chimneys) of all the hams and black puddings 
that hung there for the purpose of feisting. It was 
also well known that tliey had no scruples in killing 
a lamb or a whether occasionally, but they always 
managgd matters so dexterously, that no oue could 
ever ascertain from whom these were taken. Old 
Will Pliaup, a well-known character at the head of 
Ettrick, was accustomed to give tlicm shelter for many 
years. They asked nothing but house-room ai^d grass 
for their horses, and though they sometimes relnained 
for several days, he left every chest aud press about 
the house open, with the certainty that nothing would 
be missing, for he said, he aye kend fu* wed tl^al the 
tod (fox) would keep his ain hole clean.” 

The Yetholm gipsies, like all their tribe, have a I 
strong tendency to vagrant habits ; they arc usually 
absent on excuraious ten months in the year; they 
travel in different bands, and have rules among them- 
selves by which each tribe is confined to its own 
district. The slightest invasion of the precincts which 
have been assigned to another tribe, produces violent 
quarrels, in which there is often much blood shed. 
They usually travel with a traiu of asses and small 
carts, or tumblers, as they are called, in which they 
place the decrepit and helpless, the aged and infant 
members of the family. At night they frequently find 
accommodation iu barns and byres, and other outhouacs, 
and when this cannot bo obtained they take the 
canvass covering from the cart, and squat below it, to 
use the words of a border magistrate, like a covey of : 
partridges in the snow. Altliough they are almost 

(1) ** A ttalwart ^inkier Wight was be, 

And weel could mend a pot or pan,' 

' And deftly Will could tkraw afite. 

And neatly weave the willow wan. * 

** And sweetly wild were Allan’s strains, 

And inony a jig and reel he blew, 

Wi’ merry lilts he charm'd the awains, 

Wi’ barbed spear the otter slew.” 

Zeg of the Reedwtier XTinetrel. 

Our readers will remember the description given in Ony Men- 
perlng of the ** goodly stew compose^ (MT fowls, hares, partridge(|« 
and moor game, boiled in a largo mess with potatoes, onions, and 
leeks,” on which Meg Merrilies regaled Dpmlme ** There’s 

Men mony a moonlight watoh to orthg e’ that trade themther,” said 
jtfeg; the folk that are to eat that dinner thought little o' your 
|ame laws.” 
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miifeiBflilly a lawless race, neither fearing God. nor 
regarding man, yet they are not altogether destitute 
of a certain kind of honour peculiar to themselves. 
They reckon it a disgrace to steal near their homes, 
or from tliose who befriend them, and they pnnctually 
discharge their pecuniary obligations. If confidence 
is placed in them they will not forfeit their promise, 
or betray trust. They are deeply grateful for favours 
bestowed on them, and will long remember a kindness 
done eitlier to themselves or to their relatives ; but if 
thwarted in their plans, or checked in their depreda- 
tions, they are exceedingly vindictive, and are re- 
strained by no check either of fear or conscience from 
taking desperate vengeance upon those who ofiend 
them.* The following graphic account of their habits 
and pursuits is given by Leyden in )iis ** Scenes of 
Infancy — 

** On Yeta's banks the vagrant gipsies place 
Their turf-built huts ; a sun-burnt, swarthy race ! 
From Nubian realms their tawny line they bring, 
And their brown chieftain vaunts the name of king : 
With loitering steps from town to town they pass, 
Their lazy dames rock'd on the pannier'd ass ; 

From pilfer'd roots or nauseous carrion fed, 

By hedgerow greens they strew the leafy bed, 

While scarce the cloak of tawdiy rod conceals 
The fine-tum'd limbs, which eveir breeze reveals ; 
Their bright black eyes thro* silken lashes shine, 
Around their necks their raven tresses twine ; 

But chilling damps and dews of night impair 
Its soft sleek gloss, and tan the bosom bare. 

Adroit the lines of palmistry to trace, 
iJr read the damseVs wishes in her face, 

Her hoarded silver store they charm away — 

A pleasing debt for promised wealth to pay. 

Their notions of religion are exceedingly limited 
and imperfect. Like most ignorant persons, says a 
writer in Blackwood,* they are extremely superstitious, 
— carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the 
flight of particular birds, and the soughing of the 
winds, before attempting any enterprise. They have 
been known for several successive days to turn back 
witli their loaded carts, asses, and children, upon 
meeting with persons whom they considered of unlucky 
aspect, nor do they ever proceed upon their summer 
peregrinations without some propitious omen of their 
h>rtuuate return. They burn the clothes of the dead, 
not so mucli from any apprehension of infection being 
communicated by them, us the conviction that the 
very circumstance of wearing them would shorten Die 
days of the living. Tliey likewise carefully watch the 

(I) like o' you. Laird, that'ia real gentleman for iiemony 

hundred years, and nevfr hounds pair lolk all' your grundas If they 
were med tykes, nane o' our folk wad stir your gear if ye had as 
mony capons ae there's leaves on the trysting tree. But there’s 
Dunbog has warned the Red Rotten and John Young aff his grunds, 
—black be his eaatl he’a nae gentleman, nor drop's bluid offeude- 
nyui. wad grudge two gsngrel pnir bodies the shelter o’ a waits 
house, and the thrlstles by the road side for a bit cuddy, and the 
bits o' rotten hirk to boll their drop parriteh wi'. Weel there’s mne 
sbune a’,— but we’ll see if the red cock craw not in his bonnie barn 
yard ae morning before day dawning." 

"Hush I Meg, hush! hushl thats not aafe talk.” 

*' What does she mean ? ’’ said Mannerlng to Sampaoo, in an under 
tone. 

’ ** Fire raising," anawered the leeonlc Dominie. 

Manmerinfft CMap. III. see alt» CSa/u. VII and VIII, 

(S) Vol. 1. p. 56. See also Statistical Account of Scotland, Article 
Yeiholm. 


corpse by bight and day till the timectf intermeiit, a^ 
conceive that the deil tinkles at the Ijkewakee cf 
those who felt in their dtadthraw the agomas end 
terrors of remorse.’* 

The reader will, doubtless, recolleet the piotnrnsqae 
description given in Guy Mannering, of the sopef^ 
stitious ceremonies practised by Meg Merrilies besi^ 
tbe dying smuggler, at the £aim of Demdeu^. 
Kirk Yetholm was the residence both of Jean Gordon, 
the prototype of the character of Meg, and of her 
granddaughter Madge, who, as Sir Waller acknowledges, 
sat to him as the representative of her person. The 
latter is described by one who knew her well, as **a 
remarkable personage of very commanding presence, 
and lofty stature, being nearly six feet high. She had 
a large aquiline nose, and penetrating eyes even in 
her old age, busby hair that hung around her shoulders, 
from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw, a short cloak 
of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff, nearly as long 
as herself. Jean was accounted the queen of the 
Yetholm clan, and had great sway over her tribe. She 
was quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed l.he savage 
virtue of fidelity in the same perfection.” Sir Walt^ 
Scott tells an excellent story respecting this heroine, 
which is strikingly illustrative both of the good and 
bad features of the gipsy character. Having been 
often hospitably received at the farm-house of Loch- 
side,* near Yetliolm, she had carefully abstained from 
committing any depredations on the farmer’s properly. 
But her sons (nine in number) had not, it seems, the 
same delicacy, and stole a brood-sow from their kind 
entertainer. Jean was so much mortified at this un- 
grateful conduct, and so much ashamed of it, that she 
absented herself from Lochside for several years. At 
lengtli, in consequence of some temporary pecuniary 
necessity, the farmer was obliged to go to Newcastle, 
to get some money to pay his rent, lieiurning tliruugli 
the mountains of Cheviot, he was benighted, and lust 
his way. A light, glimmering through the window of 
a large waste barn, which had survived the farm-house 
to which it had once belonged, guided him to a place 
of shelter ; and when he knocked at the door, it was 
opened by Jean Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, 
for she was nearly six feet high, and her equally re- 
markable features and dress, rendered it impossible to 
mistake her for a moment, and to meet with such a 
character, in so solitary a place, and probably at no 
great distance from her clan, was a terrible surprise to 
the poor man, whose rent (to lose which would have 
been ruin to liim) was about his person. Jean set up 
a loud shout of joyful recognition — * £h sirs ! the win- 
some gudeman of Lochside 1 Light down, light down, 
for ye niaunna gang farther the night, and a friend’s 
house sae near.’ The farmer was obliged to dismount 
and accept of the gipsy’s offer of supper and a bed. 

(S) Loehilde tower itoadi on a piece of ground, now a penin- 
•ulo, but formerly an island in Yetholm loch, i^lcturMQiro sheot 
of water. It was the baronUl residence of the Ker« of Lochmwer, 
a brooch, probably . of the Kers of Cecsaird. the di^ houoe of Rox- 
burgh. This ancient tower, and the surrounding sotnenr sug- 
gested to the author of Waverley the picture ho draws of AvoiiOl 
Castle, ill the Moiiastcr}*. 
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Tiiere was plenty of meat in the bam, however it 
might be come by, and preparations were going on for 
a plentiful supper, which the farmer, to the great 
increase of his anxiety, observed was calculated for 
ten or twelve guests, of the same description no doubt 
with his landl^y. Jean left him in no doubt on the 
subject. She brought up the story of the stolen sow, 
and noticed how much pain and vexation it had given 
her. Like other philosophers, she remarked that the 
world grows worse daily, and like other parents, that 
the bairns got out of her guiding, and neglected the 
old gipsy regulations, which commanded them to 
respect, in their depredations, the property of their 
benefactors. The end of all this was an inquiry 
what money the farmer had about him, and an urgent 
request that he would make her his purse-keeper, as 
the bairns, as she called her sons, would soon be home. 
The poor farmer made a virtue of necessity, told his 
story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s custody. 
She made him put a few shillings in his pocket, 
observing it would excite suspicion, should he be 
found travelling altogether penniless. This arrange- 
ment being made, the farmer lay down on a sort of 
ihdke^downt as the Scotch call it, upon some straw, but, 
as will easily be believed, slept not. About midnight 
the gang returned with various articles of plunder, and 
talked over their exploits in language which made the 
farmer tremble. * They were not long in discovering 
their guest, and demanded of Jean, whom she had got 
there? — * E’en the winsome gudeman of Lochside, poor 
body,’ replied Jean ; ' he’s been at Newcastle, seeking 
for siller, to pay his rent, honest man, but deil be 
licket he’s been able to gather in, and sae he’s e’en 
gaun hame, wi a toom purse, and a sair heart.’ — *That 
may be, Jean,* replied one of the banditti, *but we maun 
ripe his pouches a bit, and see if it be true or no.* Jean 
set up her throat in exclamations against this breach of 
hospitality, but without producing any change of their 
determination. The farmer soon heard their stifled 
whispers and light steps by his bedside, and understood 
they were rummaging his clothes. When they found the 
money which the providence of Jean Gordon had made 
him retain, they held a consultation, if they should take 
it or no ; but the smallness of the booty, and the vehe- 
mence of Jean’s remonstrances, determined them in 
the negative. They caroused, and went to rest. So 
soon as day dawned, Jeos^used her guest, produced 
his horse, which she had accommodated behind the 
hallm, and guided him for some miles, till he was on 
the high-road to Lochside. She then restored his 
whole property, nor could his earnest entreaties 
prevail on her to accept so much as a single guinea. 

This adventure has evidently furnished a hint for 
the scene between Meg Merrilies and Bertram, in the 
ruined tower at Demdeuch. 

Jean (Gordon’s sons appropriately terminated their 
pilfering career by "the waefu’ woodie.” According 
to tradition they were all condemned to die at Jed- 
burgh on the same day. It is said the jury were 
equally divided, but that a friend to justice, who had 
slept during the whole discussion, waked suddenly. 


and gave his vote for condemnation in the emphatic 
words, Hang them a’.” Jean was present, and only 
said, " The Lord help the innocent in a day like this.’’ 
Poor Jean herself was brutally ducked to death in 
the river Eden at Carlisle by the cowardly rabble of 
that town, as a penalty for her stubborn Jacobitism. 
She struggled stoutly with her murderers, and oftein 
got her head above water, and while she had voice left > 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, " Charlie get! 
Charlie get r 

Jean was married to one of the Phas,^ the gipsy 
royal family, and either her husband, or more pro- 
bably one of her sons, was murdered at one of their 
clan meetings by Bob Johnston, another gipsy, who 
I Instantly fled, and contrived, to elude the pursuit of 
justice for more than ten years. But it was easier to 
escape from the grasp of the law than, to elude gipsy 
vengeance. Jean Gwdon traced the murderer like a 
bloodhound, followed him to Holland, and from thence 
to Ireland, where she got him seized, and brought to 
Jedburgh. He was sentenced to be hanged on the 13th 
June, 1727 . Before the sentence could be carried into 
execution, however, he contrived to break the jail, 
and once more made his escape. But his efforts to 
elude the long^brcathcd hatred of the avenger of 
blood were all in vain. He was retaken, and again 
lodged in jail, and at length, in August, 1728, Jean 
obtained a full reward for her toils, by enjoying the 
gratification of seeing the murderer hanged on the 
Gallow-hill. 

From the time of James V. down to the present day, 
the Faas have been the hereditary monarchs of the 
Scottish Gipsies, and a number of curious anecdotes 
have been preserved respecting the manner in which 
these vagabond potentates wielded their sceptre. The 
intrigue of one of these sovereigns, the celebrated 
Johnnie Faa, with the Countess of Cassilis, has been 
commemorated in a fine old ballad, entitled "The 
Gipsy Laddie.” According to popular tradition, the 
heroine of the story was I^ady Jean Hamilton, a 
I daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington,* and 
wife of John, the sixth Earl of Cassilis. During the 
earl’s absence, either in England or on a foreign em- 
bassy, Johnnie Fan came to Cassilis castle, a massive 
old tower on the banks of the Doon, in Ayrshire, and 
by means of his "glamourye” succeeded in per- 
suading the countess to elope with him. Unluckily 
for the fugitives the earl returned shortly after their 
flight, and iustantly collected his vassals, and set out 
in pursuit. Having overtaken the gipsies on the 
borders of England, a battle ensued, in which, over- 
powered by numbers, Johnnie Faa and his followers 
were all killed or taken prisoners. The survivors 
were brought back to Cassilis, and there hanged upon 
"the Dule Tree,” a splendid and most umbrageous 
plane, which still flourishes upon a mound in front of 
the castle-gate. The room, from the window of 
— 
(1) This celebrated statesman was President of the Court of 
Benton, and Secretary of State of Scotland He is better ramem- 
bered, however, hy the nickname of Tam 0 * the Cowgate, which 
he received from his royal master James VI., than by any other 
title. 
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whidi iho countess, by a Refinement of cruelty, was 
compelled to witness the dreadful seene, is still called 
**the Countess’s Room.” The unhappy lady was 
confined for the rest of her life in a tower at the 
village of May bole. During her imprisonment she 
is said to have completely covered the walls of the 
mansion with tapestry. One of her daughters was 
^ afterwards married to the celebrated Bishop Burnet, 
but the family has been continued by the progeny of 
the earl’s second wife. According to another version 
of the story, "the hero of this adventure was not 
Johnnie Faa, who was king of the gipsies about the 
year 1590, but a Sir John Eoa of Dunbar, to whom 
the lady i^as previously engaged, when her affections 
were shamefully violatec^ by her forced marriage with 
, the Earl of Gassilis. All are agrCed, however, that 
the hapless lover, whether gallant knight or gipsy 
chief, was accompanied by a band of these desperate 
outcasts, and that the whole baud perished excepting 
one,— * 

—the meanest of them all. 

Who lived to weep and sing their fall 

in the following strains 

The gypsies came to our gude lord's yett. 

And 0, but they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet, and sae very complete, 

That down came our fair lady. 

And she came tripping down the stair. 

And all her maids before her ; 

As soon as they saw her weel fa’ured face 
They cuist the glamouryc* ower her. 

“ 0 come with me,” says Johnnie Faa, 

“ 0 come with me, my dearie : 

For I vow and swear by the hilt of my sword 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye.” 

Then she gied them the gude wheat bread, 

And they ga’e her the ginger ; 

But she gied them a far better thing. 

The gowd ring alf her finger. 

** Gae tak frae me this gay mantle. 

And bring to me a piaidie, 

For if kith and kin and a* had sworn 
I’d follow the gipsy laddie." 

* » » « 

And when our lord came harae at e'en. 

And speir'd for his fair lady, 

The taue she cried, and the other replied, 

She's away wi’ the gipsy laddie.” 

««Qa6 saddle to me the black black steed, 

Gae saddle and make him ready. 

Before that 1 either eat or sleep 
ril gae seek my fair lady. ” 

And we were fifteen weel-made men. 

Although we were na bonnid. 

And we were a’ put down for ane, 

A fair young wanton lady. 


In concluding our sketch of this vagrant race, it is 
gratifying to be enabled to state that efforts have at 
length b^n made, with a view to their instruction and 
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civilization, which bid fair to be crowned with sudeess. 
According to the barbarous policy of former times, the 
gipsies were allowed to remain, from generation to 
generation, ignorant, demoralized, and degraded, with- 
out the slightest attempt being made to instruet or to 
reclaim them, although their crimes were all the while 
punished witli unrelenting severity. Within these 
few years, however, under the influence of a wiser and 
more benevolent feeling, a different mode of dealing 
with them has been adopted. The practicability of re- 
olaiming this hapless race has been fully demonstrated. 
The Rev. John Baird, minister of Yetholm, has long 
exerted himself in the most praiseworthy manner to 
improve the character and condition of his lawless 
parishioners, and he is now assisted in^his benevolent 
labours by a society, which was formed for that pur])ose 
a few years ago, in Edinburgh. The plan followed is 
simply to keep the children at home during the 
excursions of their parents (who are absent usually 
about teu months out of the twelve), to give them a 
useful education, and afterwards to find situations 
for them os servants or apprentices. In this they 
have to some extent succeeded. They have now 
about forty children regularly at school, of whose 
conduct and progress the teacher reports favourably, 
and about thirty adults have been withdrawn from the 
vagabond life of their tribe, and are now in the fair 
way of becoming useful members of society. The 
reformation of a race so long beyond the pale of civili- 
zation must necessarily be a work of time, but the 
practicability of reclaiming them to the usages of 
civilized life has been demonstrated, and we trust the 
meritorious effort will not be relaxed till the gipsies 
have been elevated to their proper place among the 
ordinary population of the country. 

MAJOR EDWARDES ON THE PUNJAB.* 

Majob Eowabpes is already known to the English 
public as a valiant and facetious gentleman. A book 
of his writing will, therefore, be expected to be a 
graphic and sensible performance. Carlyle’s theory, 
that a man who can fight well will also write well, 
appears to have reason in it, and is not indifferently 
illustrated in the present volumes. Tliis ” Year on 
the Punjab Frontier,” contains a good deal of interest- 
ing information, intermingled with much lively de- 
scription, entertaining anecdotes, sketches of notable 
individuals, incidcuts by flood and fire, hairbreadth 
’scapes, and perilous adventures. To write what is 
called a "review ” of it is nowise our present business 
or intention, inasmuch as we are persuaded that 
readers will prefer to see something of the work itself; 
portions of which we shall accordingly proceed ^ to 
select for their edification and aftiusemcnt, troubling 
them meanwhile with as little commentary as possible. 

By way of beginning, it may not be amiss to set 
forth the author’s reasons for publisliing the work. In 

A Yew on the Punjab Frontier, in 1848-9." By M^Jor 
Herbert B. Edwardea, C.B.,H.£.1.C.S. 2 vola. London: BeuUey. 
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a atraiglitrorward and unpretending preface, he aajs — 
" The book is simply what it professes to be — the 
noord of a busy year, on an important frontier, in a 
oountiy, and at a crisis, whioh hare excited the 
nation^ attentioB of Englishmen. In writing it 1 have 
three objects in view ; and 1 will put the most selfish 
first, to save any one else the trouble. 1. It is to pnt 
on record a victory which 1 .myself remember with 
more satisfaction than any I helped to gain before 
Mooltanr-ihe bloodless conquest of the wild valley of 
Bunnoo. It was gained neither by shot nor shell, but 
simply by balanring two races and two creeds. Eor 
fear of a Sikh army, two warlike and independent 
Mubommiidan tribes levelled to tlie ground, at my 
bidding, the fdhr hundred forts which constituted the 
strength of their oountiy ; and for fear of those same 
Muhommudan tribes, the same Sikh army, at my 
bidding, constructed a forires^ for the Grown, which 
completed tlie subjugation of the valley. ... 2. A 
second object is, to give my countrymen at home an 
insight into the actual life and labours of an Indian 
political officer. An indistinct notion prevails that 

* a political ’ is a sort of person attached to Indian 
armies, to embarrass all military operations, and do 
his utmost to bring disgrace upon the British arms. 
Amongst other duties, political officers are generally 
attached to military expeditions; to interpret the 
political views of Government in sending them ; to be 
the medium of all negotiations; and to assist the 
General with their local knowledge, and local influence. 
In a country so totally strange as India to the 
soldiers of her Majesty’s army, and so very partially 
known as it can ever be, even to those of the Honour- 
able Company’s service, the ])ractice is not only 
advantageous, but necessary. ... 3. Lastly, I have 
been actuated by a desire to contribute my mite of 
local knowledge to the world’s common stock. . . In 
the present work, I subscribe sometliing towards 
a knowledge of the countries trans-Indus. If it is 
not all that could be wished, an indulgent reader will 
remember, that it was acquii'ed in little more than * a 
year on the Punjab frontier ;’ and that not a year of 
dilettante travelling, going where I listed to seek, and 
lingering where 1 found pleasant spots, with a mind 
at ease, time at command, and nothing to do but All 
note-books with reflections; but a year of intense 
labour in great public duries, with never any certainty 
of life for four-and-twenty hours. Yet I find that 
what I collected in a year, 1 have been six months 
reducing into form — months I could ill spare from one 
year’s rest. . . Within a few weeks of the publication 
of tbii book, I shall be agaiu on my way to the 

* Punjab frontier;’ but I cannot bid adieu to 
En g^^** without telling all in it, nobles and commons, 
gentle and simple, how gratefully I have felt, how 
loaf I sbaU remember, how earnestly I will endeavour 
to deservob the great kindness they have shown me. 
May the past and present alike strengthen me for the 
future.” 

Thm is an introductory chapter, presenting a 
rapid review” of the events which led to the occupa- 


tion of Lahore by the British troops, and the appoint- 
ment of a “ British resident, having authority in the 
Sikh councils,” which the author deems needful to a 
right understanding of the work, Erom this we learn 
that the “British Residmit,” appointed by Lord 
Biardinge, to “ control and guide ” the Sikh chiefs, 
after the establishment of a “ Council of Regency,” 
was Sir Henry Lawrence ; and that one of the first 
alTairs to which his attention was called, in his capa- 
city of President of the Council, was the “ Revenue 
of Bunnoo.” The British officer whom the Resident 
had intended to associate with the Sikh commander 
as colleague and adviser, was Lieutenant Nicholson ; 
“ but,” says Major Edwardes, “ as he could not be 
spared from the duties on which he was engaged, 1 
was ultimately chosen to take his place in the Bunnoo 
expedition ; an accident to which 1 am indebted for 
many opportunities and honours which would have 
fallen far more happily on my friend.” This was in 
the middle of February, 1847. The object of the 
expedition was to induce the Bunnoochccs to pay 
revenue. The Major says he had hardly a month 
allowed him to talk over an independent people, who 
had resisted the Sikh supremacy for a quarter of a 
century ; and he thinks it is not very surprising that 
he signally failed in the attempt. He says ; — 

“ We entered Bunnoo on the 15th of March, and 
were bunit out of it by the sun on the 1st of May. Of 
a lakh and three-quarters of rupees of revenue, due 
from the valley, we had collected only half a lakh ; and 
as to a peaceable settlement for the future (that is 
I to say, an engagement on the part of the people to pay 
anything annually of their own free will), we had fully 
ascertained that it was hopeless.” It was not \intil 
a second visit that the author accomplished the objects 
mentioned in the preface. ^ 

He does not consider, however, that the expedition 
was quite fruitless, but that certain ends were 
gained by it which could not have been so readily 
gained otherwise. We must not stay with him to 
enter into particulars concerning his proceedings, but, 
skipping a great deal of descriptive and other matter, 
cast about for something which may be read with 
interest in a detaohed shaim. The following, at page 
71 of the first volume, seems not inapplicable, and will 
introduce us to a strange state of society : — 

“ The Buiuioocbees do not constitute the entire 
population of Bunnoo, and the reader would have a 
veiy imperfect idea of its people and social state; if I 
omitted to mention three classes of men whoseiufiuence 
materially affects the valley. These ore the Ooluma, 
or religious characters ; the Hindoos, and the Tizecree 
interlopers. 

“ A well educated man will, in all probability, be 
religious ; but an ignorant one is certain to be super- 
stitious. A more utterly ignorant and superstitious 
people than the Bunnoochees I never saw. The vilest 
jargon was to them pure Arabic from the blessed 
Koran, the clumsiest imposture a miracle, and the 
fattest fakeer a saint. The myriads of holy vagabonds, 
who aretbe spawn of the prophet, found in tlie Bonnoo- 
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obeea an easy prey, and in their fertile fields a luxurious 
lirelihood. * Where the carcass is, there are the 
eagles gathered together.’ Ear and near from the 
ungrateful hills around, the Moollah and the K&see, 
the Peer and the Synd, descended to the smiling Tale 
armed in a panoply of spectacles and owMike looks, 
miraculous rosaries, infallible amulets, a^ tables of 
descent from Muhommud. Each new ooiffir, like St. 
Peter, held the keys of heaven ; and the whole, like 
Irish beggars, were equally prepared to bless or curse 
to all eternity him who gave or who withheld. These 
were * air-drawn daggers,’ against which the Buunoo- 
chee peasant had no defence. For him the whistle of 
the far-thrown bullet, or the nearer sheen of his 
enemy’s * shumsheer ’ had no terrors ; blood was 
simply a red fluid ; and to remove a neighbour’s head 
at the shoulder, as easy as cutting cucumbers. But 
to be cursed in Arabic, or anything that sounded like 
it; to be told that the blessed prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not giving his best 
field to one of the Prophet’s own posteritv ; to have 
the saliva of a disappointed saint left in anger on his 
door-post; or behold a llajee, who had gone tliree 
times to Mecca, deliberately sit down and enchant his 
camels with the itch, and his sheep with the rot; 
these were things which made the dogger drop out of 
the hand of the awe-stricken savage, his knees to 
knock together, his liver to turn to water, and his 
parched tongue to be scarce able to articulate a full 
and complete concession of the blasphemous demand. 
Even tl»e weak kings of Gabul availed themselves of 
these fears, and long after they had ceased to draw 
secular revenue from Bunnoo, found no difficuUf in 
quartering on any of the tuppehs the superfluous 
saints of Gabul. 

** It is no wonder, iherefore, that when I came to 
register the lands, I found one-sixth of Bunnoo in the 
grasp of the Ooluma. Out of 278 forts registered in 
the richest parts of the valley, no less than 44 were, 
in the spring of 1848, the immediate property of re- 
ligious characters. Indirectly, their pos^sessions were 
far wider. Exempted from all tribute themselves, (for 
neither did the lay Mullick ever dare 1o take tithe 
for himself from the Ooluma, nor assess them for the 
Sikh invader,) these privileged classes soon grew rich, 
and began to put their savings out to usury. The 
Bumioochee landowners, notwithstanding the natural 
fertility of their country, were poor. Every two or 
three years the Sikh army harried their fields, trod 
down their harvests, burnt their houses, and inflicted 
injuries which it took the intervals of peace to repair; 
and in these intervals the Bunnoochee Mullick, too 
ignorant to estimate his own tithes, farmed them to a 
sharp Hindoo trader, and spent the produce in de- 
bauchery, indifferent if the Hindoo who had paid him 
fifty per cent., exacted two hundred per cent, from the 
people. To meet all these demands, the landowner 
was too often obliged to borrow ; and his neighbour, 
the Syud, so illiterate, that he could not read the 
Koran of his great ancestor, could at least plead utter 
ignorance that the sacred volume proliibits usury to 


good Muhommndans. He lent his money to the dis- 
tressed Bunnoochee, ahd took some land in mortgage 
until the debt was paid. Whatever burdens tliat 
land was liable to in the community, whether tithe to 
the Mullick, or black mail to the Sikh, were defrayed 
by the unhappy landlord, while his holy creditor en- 
joyed the crops.” 

The Hindoos are the Jews of Gabul and the Pun- 
jab regions; the brokers and money-changers who 
make themselves generally useful to such of the 
inhabitants as have landed and cash affairs to manage; 
and with a Jew’s sagacity they usually contnve to 
turn most of the concerns committed to them, to a 
private and personal advantage. In Bunnoo, however, 
they appear to be peculiarly degraded, and arc sub- 
jected to many restrictions and spoliations. A few of 
the Major’s sentences about them may be lierc 
inserted : — 

“ Once when I was encamped in tlie Sooraunec 
tuppehs, two half-buried human bodies were discovered, 
whose wounds bore evidence to the violence of their 
death. 1 was afraid they were some of my own men, 
and instant inquiry was made in camp ; when some 
Bunrioochees came forward to explain that they were 
* only two Hindoos, who had gone out without a 
guard to collect some debts ! * No Hindoo in Bunnoo 
was permitted to wear a turban, that being too sacred 
a symbol of Muhommudanism ; and a small cotton skull- 
cap was all that they had to protect their brains from 
the keen Bunnoo sun. When they came into our 
camp they made a holiday of it, brought a turban in 
their pockets,* and put it on with childish delight when 
they got inside the lines. If any Hindoo wished to 
celebrate a marriage in his family, he went to his 
Mullick for a licence as regularly as an English gen- 
tleman to Doctors’ Commons, and had to hire the 
Mullick’s soldiers also to guard tlie procession, and 
fire a fiu de joie. Notwithstanding all these outward 
dangers and distlnlities, the Hindoo in his inmost 
soul might hold * liigh carnival,’ for assuredly he was 
the moral victor over liis Muhommudan masters. I 
do not remember a single chief in Bunnoo who could 
either read or write, and, what is much rarer* among 
natives, very few indeed c§uld make a mental calcu- 
lation. Every chief, therefore, kept Hindoos about 
his person as general agents and secretaries. Bred 
up to love money from his cradle, the common Hindoo 
cuts his first tooth on a rupee, wears a gold mohur 
round his neck for an amulet, and has cowiy shells 
(the lowest denomination of his god) given him to play 
with on the floor. The multiplication-table, up to one 
hundred times one hundred, is his first lesson ; and out 
of school he has two pice (half-pence) given to him to 
take to the bazaar and turn into an anna before he gets 
his dinner ; thus educated, Hindoos, of all others, are 
the best adapted for middle-men, and the Bunnoochee 
Mullick found in them a useful but double-edged tool. 
They calcuteled the tithes due to him from the tuppeh, 
and told him a false total much under the real one ; 
they then offered to buy them from him and cheated 
him dreadfully ; and lastly, they oolleoted the tithea 
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from the p^ple irhd vere equally ignorant, and took 
one hundred for fifty, booked by the soldiers of the 
Mullick to whom they had giren fifty f<Nr one 
hnudred. If the landowner was distressed, the Hin- 
doo competed with the Mubommudan priest for the 
honour of relieving him with a Joan upon his land ; 
and if the debt was afterwards repudiated, he easily 
obtained justice by bribing his friend the Mullick.” 

Concerning the “Vizeeree interlopers,” and howj 
they became established in Bunnoo, we shall be able 
to quote notliing, though they are rather an interesting 
people. Neither can we follow the Miyor in his 
account of his manifold and active efforts to organize 
the different interests of the population, and to esta- 
blish peaceful arrangements in the territory which he 
had to govern. That he had no easy work of it, an 
” exciting incident,” which shall be given next, will 
tend to show : — 

"After transacting cutcherry (office) business for an 
hour or two, I was sitting with Swalin Khan, Yizeeree, 
and his interpreter, talking over Bunnoo affairs, when 
the cry arose that * Swords were going!’ Swahn 
Khan having no arms ' (according to camp rules), 
bolted out of the tent ; while his * man Eriday ’ began 
dancing about, wringing his hands, and ejaculating : 

* Oh 1 that I had now a sword ! This is the evil of 
taking away men’s proper tools !’ Having, ever since 
the first attempt of this kind, kept a double-barrelled 
pistol on my table, I now cocked both barrels, and 
walked outside, for the row had grown quite deafening, 
and 1 thought there must be a dozen Ghazees at 
least ; in which case one person inside a tent fourteen 
feet square would stand but a poor chance. Scarcely 
had I got out at one door, than tiie Ghazee^ (for there 
proved to be only one) forced his way through the 
sentries and chuprassees (official messengers), and 
entered my tent at the other door. Hearing the rush, 
1 turned round, and could see through the screens of 
the tent a Bunnoochee, with a nakeAword, plunging 
after me like a mad bull. (The outside door of an 
Indian tent turns up, and is supported on props 
during the day, as a kind of porch, to keep off the 
sun. It is very low, and I knew that the Ghazee 
must stoop as he came out^so here I took my stand.) 
His turban was knocked off in stooping at the door, 
and wlien he stood up outside, he glared round for 
bis victim like a tiger whhf* had missed his spring. 
Then his eyes met mine ; and seeing no resource, I 
fired one barrel into his breast. The shock nearly 
knocked him down, for there could not have been two 
feet between us. He staggered, but did not fall ; and 
I was just thinking of firing the other barrel at , his 
head, when a stream of soldiers and camp-followers, 
with all kinds of weapons, rushed in and bore away 
the wretch some twenty yards towards a native’s tent, 
into which, hacked and chopped in every direction, he 
contrived to crawl ; but was followed up, and was so 
mangled by the indignant crowd before my people 

(l) iL Ghftsaa ii a sort of Muhommudan Cnisader--one who 
** doTotes his life to fighting for the hsith, and spilling the blood of 
tofidels."-Vpl. i. p. ISS. - 


could interfere, that I wonder he survived a minute. 
He only lingered, however, till night, in spite of the 
remedies which the native doctor, by my orders, 
applied to him. The rage of the soldiery was beyond 
description, and I had great difficulty in preventing 
his being carried off to be burnt alive. Even late in 
ike eveni^ a deputation came to say that it was 
apparent im Ghazee could not live out the night, and 
*had he not better be hanged at once, while he had 
any life in him?’ I said, *No; let him die; tlie 
example will be just as great, perliaps greater, if his 
body is exposed on the gallows afterwards.* 

" My tent, immediately after this startling occur- 
rence, was besieged by the officers and soldiery some 
half naked, just as they had rushed from the fort 
works when they heard my pistol, and it was really 
quite sufficient compensation for the danger, to see 
the unfeigned anxiety of the men, and hear their loud 
greetings and congratulations. All discipline was lost 
in such a moment of strong feeling. Tiiirty swords 
at least, covered with blood, were held out among 
the crawd, and as many voices shouted, * I hit the 
dog this way 1* * I cut him that P And certainly they 
had not left much of him untouched, though they had 
been too much in each other’s way to de^ very fatal 
blows. Then came ail the officers and sirdars of the 
force, throwing down nuzzurs and whirling money 
round my head, os is their custom on occasions of 
triumph or deliverance, and the sun set before I 
could get rid of the assembly. The worst part of the 
whole business is, that the Ghazee slashed one of my 
syces (grooms) most severely before he entered my 
ten% and I am afraid he is anything but out of 
danger. The poor fellow was cooking his dinner, and 
the cowardly rascal sliced him with his tulwtir all 
down the back.” 

We are treating the Major’s book as a sort of 
quarry, wherein it is our business to hew stones. 
Here is one, rather queer-looking, which the reader 
may admire or not, as he finds himself inclined : — 

" In the course of some other business, ^Jrsula 
Khan, a fine young lad, sixteen years old, son of one 
of the Sooraunee Mullicks, came in to impart to me 
his own and his father’s uneasiness about past murders. 

" ‘ What,’ he asked, * is to be the Jaw P’ 

" I asked him jokingly, * What docs it signify to a 
lad like you P How many men have you killed P’ 

" He replied, modestly, ‘ Oh ! I’ve only killed four, 
but father has killed eighty !* 

" One gets accustomed to this state of society, but 
in England what monsters of cruelty would this father 
and son be considered.- Indeed, few people would 
like to be in the same room with them. Yet, caterU 
paribus, in Bunnoo they are rather respectable 
men.” 

It will thus be seen that the standard of respects^ 
bility differs widely in different latitudes. Bunnoochee 
manners, again, are somewhat singular: the same 
Ursula Khan one day begged to be allowed to sit 
upon the carpet, and contemplate the Major’s coun- 
tenance, as he had fallen in love with him I The 
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Mf^or, however, is obviously right in saying, ** The 
only way to take these things is philosophically. It 
is of no use to get angry, where no offence is in- 
tc^ed.*’ It might seem a little more difficult to bear 
with Oriental notions of humanity, respecting which 
we have here a rather curious anecdote. One Ni- 
zamoodden (a spy) informed our author that — 

He saw one poor man, a beggar, kneaffing some 
flour that had been given him in charity. A Douree * 
drew his sword and cut his head off. The bystanders 
asked what he did that for? He replied, *Poor 
devil ! life was a burden to liim. With what difficulty 
he got that bread P” ("The very principle,” says the 
Major, " upon which gentlemen in England shoot 
their old pet dogs and horses, and some tribes of 
Indians eat their grey-headed fathers and mothers.”) 

One of the privations to a serious man attendant 
upon a camp life in such a regiou as Buniibo, is the 
constrained neglect of religious services ; yet it seems 
there are English officers who, even under such unfa- 
vourable circumstances, make a point of reading the 
Church of England Liturgy on Sundays, whenever 
opportunity permits. Major Edwardes docs not profess 
to have adopted thi^ practice, nor does he seem to 
have particularly thought of it, until once, in February 
1848, his friend Taylor wrote to him to inquire 
whether he observed the custom, and if not, whether 
he would be willing to do so, and thereby allow a 
certain Colonel Holmes (hitherto supposed by the 
Major to be a sort of nondescript in his religion) to 
participate in the advantages of the ordinance. What 
is said about Holmes and his relations to Christianity 
is rather curious, and seems worthy of transcribing : — 
”If I knew tiiat Colonel Holmes was a Ciiristian i 
at all, I ccrtaiidy was not aware that he had any 
feeling about Christian duties, or had been in the 
habit of attending divine service at the house of Major 
George Lawrence at Peshawer. 1 thought that General 
.Cortlandt and myself were the solitary members of 
our Church in that wild region ; and if it never oc- 
curred to either him or me that it would be well to read 
together, I trust it was from no indifference to the 
sabbath itself. Indeed the suspension of the fort 
works upon that day, though a matter of necessity, 
and perhaps life and death, sufficiently proclaimed its 
sacred character in our eyes to both Hindoos and 
Muhommudans. 

" And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim 
Holmes as a Christian, and ask him to join our 
service, it startled me. 

"Colonel Holmes, or as he was commonly called by 
the Sikh soldiers, 'John Hoknes, Sahib,’ was a half- 
caste who had served in the Company’s native army as a 
musician, but left it, and carried his knowledge of 
European drill across the Sutlej, to Lahore, where he 
speedily rose to be an officer, and was now the colonel 
of a regiment of regular infantry. He could talk 
English, and did his military duty well. He also 
professed Christianity; but there was much excuse 
for any one not knowing this, as he lived like a Ma- 
il) Tht DoerrMf inhabit the valley of Dour, wait void of Bunnoo. 


hommudan, probably, 'as his father before him ;* for in 
a petition for pension presented to government after 
the colonel’s death, there were, if I rightly remem^ 
set down in the catalogue of liis surviving family,‘‘1ws 
extraordinary items of ‘three mothers and two wives!* 
This was quite consistent with the manners of the 
native soldiers among whom he lived, md yftia ob- 
noxious to neither Muhommudon or Hindoo, soloi^aw 
he passed for one or the other, or was known by both 
not to be a Christian. But if we claimed him as a 
Christian, it would not fail to incur scandal, as the 
general principles and ordinances of Christianity are 
well known to all Asiatics, and with reference especi- 
ally to marriage, are gladly suppo.sed by them to be 
very indifferently observed. 

" Such at least was my feeling on the point ; and I 
attempted to bring Taylor to the same opinion. But 
he was too good to be ashamed of anybody; and 
tliough much better aware of Holmes’s character than 
I vras, and how little likely he was to reflect credit 
upon U8, he still thought we might reflect some good 
on Aim. ‘What chance,’ he said, ‘is there of his 
becoming better, if you exclude him from your con- 
gregation? and how can we tell at what moment 
the hearing of the truth may take effect upon him ? ’ 
So that it was for the pure sake of doing religious 
good that Taylor battled ; and I was so struck with 
the charity and generosity of the motive that I gave 
way; we hod prayers in my tent, and Taylor was 
happy.” 

From Colonel Holmes and tlie catholic-minded 
Major Taylor, let ns turn to another notability who 
appears in these pages — Shah Niwaz Khan, not 
quite unknown by name to Europeans, and whose 
fortunes furnish us with an instance of the singular 
vicissitudes to which the lives of persons of distinction 
in the East are liable. It may not be amiss to state 
that this young chieftain was natural heir to the sove- 
reignty of the province or country called T&k, but 
had been deprived of his territories by Sikh aggression. 

"By one of those singular accidents,” says the 
Major, " which give interest to a stirring life, I, who 
was to have charge of the Upper Derajat, met this 
young exiled chief, in the winter of 1846, in the hills 
of Jummoo, upwards of three hundred miles from 
Tok .... One morning, my moonshcc introduced two 
Futlians, who, he said, were in distress. They were 
dressed in the commonest white clothing, and had an 
air of misery mingled with ‘ashamed to beg.’ They 
talked of places I had never heard of, across the Indus, 
and of events of which 1 was ignorant ; but 1 gathered 
that they had seen better days, and, without attending 
much to the story, gave them ten rupees between them. 
They took the money gratefully, and departed ; and I 
saw them no more, till February of the following year, 
when I was ordered to proceed in charge of the first 
expedition to Bunnoo. 

" Again my two Puthfin petitioners appeared, and 
asked to be allowed to go with me, as their native 
eountty was also across the Indus, and they would 
faini visit their homes again, if they might do so under 
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lyij protection. Moreover, their wives and families 
liad taken refuge in Bunnoo, and perhaps they might 
be of service to me. 1 consented, and we all left 
Lahore together. On the march, I naturally busied 
myself with seeking information about the countries 
we were going to ; and, during the heat of the day, 
collected a knot of natives round me, in the shade of 
a tree, and deliberately picked their brains. It was 
in one of these conversations that our talk brought us 
to Tak, and, with my finger on the map, 1 asked who 
knew anything about that country ? One of the two 
Putbdns modestly lifted up his head and said : *My 
fathmr was once king of itl’ It was indeed Shah 
Niwaa Klum, Khuttykheyl, the son of that Alladad 
from whom the Sikhs had taken Tok ; and grandson 
of that Burwur who had brought streams from the 
mountains to fertilize it, and turn its desert plain into 
a nchly cultivated land. • 

^^Ad his tale unfolded, 1 thought of my miserable 
ten rupees at Jummoo, and felt deeply grieved at 
having given such paltry relief to such great misfor- 
tunes. On inquiry, 1 found he had had no food for 
two days, after selling his arms and a few remaining 
ornaments ; so 1 ordered him five hundred rupees out 
of the treasury, and sent him ou rqoicing to Buunoo, 
to see his exiled family, and bring me ticQngs irom the 
valley.” 

After reading the above, the reader will probably be 
gratified to learn that Shah Niwaz Khan was subse- 
quently re-established in his possessions. It became 
by-and-by a question, What was to be done with Tak? 
and the question was ultimately settled thus: — 

” 1 was then, and am still, of opinion that a people 
is almost always more justly ruled and better off 
under the British Government, than under their own 
native chiefs ; but 1 was equally of opinion, from my 
own personal observation, that a Muhommudan tribe 
is infinitely liappier under its own Klian, even if he be 
below par, than under a bigoted Sikh official. Por this 
reason, now that lAk was no longer to be a jageer, but 
to be governed by a Sikh Kardar, 1 unhesitatingly 
begged the Resident to give the charge to Shah Niwaz. 
He would, it is true, no longer be an independent 
prince like his father, and lie would have to collect 
revenue for the Sikhs instead of for himself ; but it 
would make him well off in worldly circumstances, it 
would restore him to his homo and country, and it 
would place over the people a grandson of that Surwur 
Khan, whose memory was so dear to them, and whose 
laiWB they were always regretting .... 

” The proposal pleased Sir Heniy Lawrence, who 
valued power only for the good it enabled him to do ; 
and though the measure was vehemently opposed by 
the Sikh Chanoellor, who prophesied a rebellion, and 
discountemmoed even by the timid Tej Sing, who went 
so for as to shake his head in open council, }K)or Shah 
Niwaz Khan, who yesterday had no clothes, received 
a dress of honour (not much moth-eaten), and was de- 
spatched with a hounding and grateful heart, to admi- 
nister the govemm^t of his native country.” 

Here we most pass from the first volume, which is 


devoted to the Punjab eomatries hi a state of peace, and 
go over to tbe second, which deals with the same 
countries in a state of war. To tell the whole Stoiy 
of revolution, devastation, and the final estahlishment 
of order and British domination on the Punjab, if of 
course impossible for us here : readers desiring to be 
sufficiently informed on these matters must eonault the 
Major’s Mok for thembelves; the utmost we can do is 
to draw here and there a passage— odd specimen bricks, 
as it were, which may show the nature of the building 
material, but can give no conception of the architeo- 
tural design. The first thing of the sort that comes 
to hand, is the following legend of a holy man of 
Mooltan, which seems to be piously accr^ited in 
that city: — 

"Mooltan is surrounded by groves of date-trees, 
and the most beautiful gardens, which are doubly 
pleasing fb the eye, as both adorning its appearanoe, 
and bearing witness to its wealth. The mangoes pro- 
duced in these gardens are, perhaps, the most delicious 
iu India, except those of Mazagibn at Bombay. 
Oranges, pomegranates, and peaches, are likewise pro- 
duced in profusion, and better than in Hiiidostan. 

" Mooltan probably owes these fruits to a sun ever 
burning above, and canals ever flowing below. Its 
heat is immortalized by some malicious visitor in 
a miserable couplet which no translation can spoil : 

' Churebyardfit, beggars, dust, and heat, 

Are the four best things at Mooltan you'll meet.’ 

" The churchyards, beggars, and dust are not to be 
denied by the most patriotic Mooltanee; but are ex- 
plained away into evidences of sanctity, wealth, and 
traffic. The heat, which is equally incontestable, is 
thus accounted for. Once upon a time, there lived 
at Mooltan a holy man, called Peer Shumsh. His 
thoughts were in lieaven, so he kept no kitchen ; but 
when he happened to be hungry, he, in all simplicity, 
begged a dinner. One day he was seized with hunger 
iu the city, very near a butcher’s ; so he begged, and 
received a chop ; for the butcher was a good Mulioin- 
mudan. Peer Shumsh went on to a cook-shop, and 
laying his chop on tbe girdle, said in an absent way : 

* Cook that for tbe love of Muliommud ! ’ Tlie cook 
was a bad man, and did not care a sheep’s tail for 
Muhommud; so be just took the chop, and threw it 
into Shurash’s face ! There is no doubt if the out- 
raged Shumsli had prayed for the whole city of Mooltan 
to be swallowed up by an earthquake, it would have 
happened; but to his everlasting honour, he did not. 
He mildly picked up the chop, and turning his eyes 
towards the sun, imploied that luminary to supply 
what man denied. The sun, to the oonstematiem of 
all Mooltan, descended three degrees, and eooked the 
chop of Peer Shumsh to a turn ; afteit which, as an 
everlasting punishment to the city, the sun never went 
back; but continues to the present day, a burning 
example to all young Muliommudans, three degrees 
nearer to Mooltan than to any other eity in Asia 1 

"But the reader must not suppose that Peer 
Shumsh has sooilt the climate.” 
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Wkile we are in tbe neighbourhood of Moolt^, let 
us take a glance at Dewan Sawun Mull, " a man of 
mind,” whom Runjeet Sing appointed to* the gorefn- 
ment of the promce in 1&21, and who ruled there 
until his death in 1844;. We are informed that during 
these twenty-three yeai's, Sawun Mull, by his great 
executive abilities, raised Mooltau to a higher state of 
prosperity than it had ever before attained ; and wbOe 
giving satisfaction to his government by regular re- 
mittances of revenue, he contrived to accumulate a 
handsome fortune for himself.. The worthy Dewan 
was not without his failings, as will presently appear, 
and it seems he had some great advantages which 
former governors had not ; but still it is Major Ed- 
ward^s’s opinion that he was really a great governor, 
and as native governors go, a very good one. News- 
paper readers may remember that he was the father of 
the famous, but feeble, Moolraj, who raised the insur- 
rection in Mooltan. 

“ From all that 1 ever saw of his country, or heard 
of his acts, be more closely approximated to the rulers 
of British India than any of his countrymen. For 
instance, it was the distinctive character of his go- 
vernment to protect the poor. If there is any class 
in India who can complain of British rule, it is the 
native aristocracy, to whom immunity from law is the 
breath of life. Consequently, under us, they fade 
away and disappear. Like wasps, they die w'hen they 
have lost their sting. It is pleasant, doubtless, to 
sec tbeir hoards diifused; a village rises where a 
palace falls ; and man tics of kliim khaub and shawl 
cut up into jackets for tlie poor. But it would be 
better if we could keep both classes in the order and 
law of nature. Perhaps we shall educate and rear in 
time a rank of Indians that can be rich without vice, 
powerful without oppression, and capable of sharing 
in their country’s government, yet of resisting bribes. 
I have heard that, in the Isle of AVight, a race of 
cats, without tails, has been perpetuated by one who 
had been docked. Then why despair P 

“What in us is an imperfection, in Sawun Mull 
amounted to a vice. IIc could not tolerate a gentle- 
man. A low-bred man himself, he liaied any one who 
had a grandfather. Bich merchants he loved, and 
called around him, for they earned their money as he 
did himself ; but inherited wealth he regarded as con- 
traband, a thing to be seized as confiscated wherever 
found. Thus the same ftian who would lend money 
to a Jut to buy a plough, or dig a well, would keep a 
Multanee Futlidn out of his estate, and think he did 
Qod a service. Between the poor he did justice with 
great pains and impartiality ; but a rich man, even if 
in tbe right, never got a verdict from Sawun Mull, 
without paying for it. 

** With all this, he was respected by both rich and 
poor. One of tbe ablest natives I ever saw, told me 
* he served Sawun Mull for three years, and sat before 
him in Durbar, w])ere he transacted business every 
day during that period, yet never beard one foolish 
word come out of bis mouth.’ On reflection, he 
said : ' Yes, there was oue bad habit he had got his 


I tongue into, and 1 Utever could aoootint for such a 
I wise man so forgetting bis wisdom. If a soldier 
offended him, he would say at onoe t Take away bis 
arms ! strip off bis sword and sbudd, aid tom him 
out of the service !’” 

It was a hasty word of this sort wkieh idtimately 
cost bint his life 

“ He had a good soldier, who wanted to leave him, 
and whom he did not want to lose^ so he prut him off, 
at first, by soft words and promises ; but, at last, when 
the soldier demanded bis pay and bis discharge he 
g^)t up a law-suit against him, and threatened to put i 
him in prison. Tbe soldier remonstrated, and reite- 
rated bis demand. Sawun Mull got angry, and told 
bis guards, as usual, to ' seize tbe rascal, and take 
away his sword and shield 1* Tbe soldier called out 
to the guards to lay bauds on him at their peril, but 
stand back, and be would give up bis arms. He then 
pulled off his sword and shield, and surrendered them. 
The guards asked if they should take him off to prison? 

' No,’ said the Dewan, * let him sit at the door, that I 
may see him, and have a few last words, as I go out.’ 
They were his last, indeed ! The soldier liad retained 
under liis scarf a loaded pistol, and burning with in- 
dignation at the shame that had been put on him, 
after years of faithful service, he resolved to revenge 
liimsclf, if it cost his life ; so he cocked his pistol, 
under cover of the scarf over his breast and shoulders, 
and awaited the Dewan’s coming. At last, the 
Durbar broke up, and Sawun Mull, with a smile of 
gratified malice, stopped before the arrested soldier, 
and commenced taunting him with the folly of his 
resistance. In the midst of the abuse, the soldier 
pulled the trigger, and the contents of his pistol were 
lodged in the Dewan’s left breast, above the heart. 
The soldier was, I believe, cut to pieces by the guard. 
His victiui bore up for about ten days, and was ap- 
parently recovering, when the wound broke out again, 
and caused instant death.” 

Such was the end of tlie ” great and wise Sawun 
Mull.” The reader will perceive there are queer 
doings sometimes going forward in the Punjab. There 
are, however, fur more terrible things than this re- 
corded in t hese volumes. Those who are fond of strong 
excitements may probably expect some glimpses of 
tlie smart fighting^ in which the author is known to 
have been engaged; but, though the book affords 
some striking details and animated descriptions of the 
kind, they are much toq long, and, in other respects, 
too inconvenient, for extraction. Here, nevei'tlieless, 
is a small " predicament,” which may jmssibly amuse 
somebody:— • ^ 

“ The battle of Kineyreo was, for a long wJiile, one 
of endurance; that of Suddoosum, though it lasted 
from noon till sunset, was one of incessant action. 

In the former, it was my painful duty to keep still, 
and quiet my men ; iu the latter, I did nothing 
but ride up and down tJie line, encouraging the 
different divisions to advance from point to penut ; now 
driving skulkers out of a village or a corn-field ; now 
reproving a standard-bearer for letting other colours 
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go a-liead of him ; now hurriedly thanking Cortlandt 
for pointing liis own guns ; now dashing off to keep 
on Sheikh Emamoodeen. The equestrian vicissitudes 
I underwent that day are truly ludicrous to remember, 
though very serious matters at the moment. I com- 
menced the action on a big chestnut Arab, named Z41 ; 
but, sulky at being so long without his dinner, he 
refused to leap a canal, which had brought the artillery 
to a halt, and fell with me right in the middle. Nor 
with all my pulling and hauling could I get him out, 
an^ was obliged to leave him till the fight was over. 
General Cortlandt then got me a bay horse from an 
officer in his artillery ; but 1 had not gone two hundred 
yards when over he came backwards, and bruised me 
dreadfully on the ground. A shot had grazed his nose. 
Eat Sodik Muhommud Khan, Badoz^e, who was my 
aide-de-camp all that day, next put me on a grey be- 
longing to one of his own followers ; and this beast 1 
had fairly ridden to a stand-still, when up came one of 
my 9ycen (native grooms) with a grey Gabul horse of 
my own, called Punch. ‘What are you doing here?* 
I asked, for I had mounted Lake on this horse in the 
morning. ‘Lake, Sahib, has sent it with his com- 
pliments, as he hears you have lost Z41, and he has 
borrowed another horse for himself!’ So I finished 
my day upon Punch ; and, when the fight was over, 
I thanked Lake for the timely thought. Lake burst 
out laughing, and said, ‘ 1 send the horse back ? Never. 
That villain of a syce walked off with it, and left me 
without any horse at all !”* 

Some days after the battle of Sooddoosam, there 
came a report that Dewan Moolraj was preparing to 
give battle again — Edwardes’s army being then within 
a short distance from Mooltan. In the hurry of pre- 
paration, a grave accident befell the Major — we have 
throughout called him Major, though ho was as yet 
only a Lieutenant, the account of which we must 
endeavour to find room for. He was in the act of 
writing to the Resident at Lahore, to urge the policy 
of immediately besieging the city of Mooltan, when 
he heard the unexpected news of the enemy’s advance. 
The reader should note the nobly patient spirit mani- 
fested by the writer in regard to his misfortune, so 
gently, yet touchingly exhibited in the next pas- 
sage:— 

“ 1 was in the very act of writing, when a horseman 
rode in from the picket, andVbported that Moolraj’s 
army were crossing the bridge, and were coming on 
to give us battle. Astounded, hut unable to disbelieve, 
1 beat to arms, summoned the chief officers, ordered 
the line to be turned out at once, and was holding a 
hurried oonferen(#with Lake and Cortlandt in my 
tent, while all three of us were jumping into boots, 
or buckling on swords and pistols, when a second 
horseman from the picket entered. 1 had just loaded 
my pistols and went on cramming them into my belt 
while listening to the man’s report. The hammer of 
one got entangled, but, without looking to see what 
was the matter, I seized the barrel in my right hand, 
and pulled the pistol into its place. A loud report, a 
abort pang, and 1 had lost the use of my right hand 


for life ! The ball hod passed through the palm, and 
lodged in the floor at my feet. But there was no 
time for regrets. 

“ The line had turned out, and Lake rushed to the 
field to take iny duty and his own. Nobly he would 
have done both, but I must own it was a great relief 
to me to hear that as our line advanced the enemy 
retreated again behind the city walls, and proved to 
have been only a party of cavai^ sent Out to recon- 
noitre our position. Had Moolraj given us battle 
that day, the result must have b^n more doubtful 
than it had Over been before. All Lake’s attention 
and guidance was demanded by his own undisciplined 
Daoodpotras. He had had no time to become 
acquainted with my men, or they with him ; and the 
accident which had happened at such a critical 
moment to their customary leader would have been 
an omen of certain defeat to their superstitious minds. 
Even as it was, the occurrence was unfortunate ; for 
while it prevented me from being surrounded by my 
officers, as 1 was wont to be all day, and confined me 
like a prisoner to my bed, in Moolraj’s hall of audience 
it was a subject of loud rejoicing and congratulation. 
At first I was reported dead, and Moolraj made a 
present to the messenger who brought the news; 
burying me with the decent remark, that I was ' a 
stout youth, and it was a pity 1 should be cut off so 
young!’ On hearing that 1 had only lost my hand, 
he probably took the present back again, and thrashed 
the messenger. 

“ After this accident, I was twelve days without a 
doctor ; at least a European one. The native doctor 
of General Cortlandt’s troops sewed up my hand 
with a packing needle, and thought he had done a fine 
I thing ; but the agony it caused me 1 never can for- 
get; for what with the laceration of the wound,* the 
tightness of the stitches, and the intense heat of the 
sun, inflammation ensued, the hand swelled, the 
stitches grew tighter, and the pain greater, till at last 
I would have thanked either Lake or Cortlandt, if, 
instead of nursing me, they had drawn a sword and 
chopped the limb clean off. One day, too, a sympa- 
thising friend in the Indian navy came in to see me, 
and, intending to seat himself on my bed, sat down 
on my wounded hand which was stretched out on a 
pillow by my side, and then asked me, * How 1 did ?’ 

“ At last Dr. Cole arrived from Lahore, cut the 
stitches, and relieved me of all pain in a moment ; 
though it was many weeks before I could even put 
my hand in a sling ; and, in spite of all that surgical 
skill could do, I shall never grasp a sword again. To 
a soldier, this is a great loss. On horseback, in 
subsequent engagements, I have felt quite defence- 
less ; and though it seldom falls to a commander^s 
lot to be persondly engaged, yet it may so happen at 
any time; and it is not pleasant to know to a 
certainty beforehand that you have no chance of 
escape.” 

The Major informs us in a note that the conse- 
quences of this accident were aggravated by the 
discovery that he was not entitled to the poor com- 
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pensation of a pension, ** from the wound not having 
been received in action however, the Directors of 
the East India Company were good enough to honour 
him with ** a special grant of one hundred pounds 
a-year, with reference to his eminent services.** The 
Major has no complaint about the inadequacy of this, 
though some perhaps will think it rather a sliabby 
bounty, considering the nature of the loss. Por his 
own part, he only regrets that the left hand is not 
better educated, so as to leave a man prepared for 
accidents. He writes, playfully, in another place; 
“ By the bye, why are we not all taught as children 
to use both hands alike ? Nature gives us two hands, 
and fashion takes one away again. In civilized 
countries, the whole population are educated cripples. 
We laugh at the Chinese for robbing women of their 
feet, and forget that we ourselves cut off the arms of 
our children as soon as they can hold a spoon.** 

From what follows, the reader will be able to ap- 
preciate the kind of handling to which the wounded 
in these irregular armies are liable to bo subjected, 
and the strange notions of surgery that prevail alike 
among the native practitioners and their victims : — 
In waiting so long for Dr. Cole’s arrival, I was 
only sharing the fortunes of my men. To the wounded 
of Kineyree were now added the wounded of Sood- 
doosam ; and it was a dreadful sight to sec them 
palliating mortal wounds with herbs and simples, or 
aggravating them with the prescriptions of their 
ignorant Hukeems. Some instances of their treatment 
will scarcely be believed, but were gravely persisted 
in, in the face of uU remonstrance, if a man’s arm 
was carried off at the elbow, he was made by his 
* medical adviser * to plunge the stump into a caldron 
of hot oil, salt, and blue stone ; whereby the flesh 
shrivelled up like the end of a leg of mutton. Even 
after Dr. Cole’s arrival it was very difficult to induce 
the wounded to discard their own barbarous surgeons; 
for they would undergo any suffering rather than have 
a limb cut off; and they had heard that English 
surgeons always amputated, and never attempted to 
heal a wounded limb. Dr. Cole tried very hard to 
persuade one man to have his leg off ; but ho said, 

' That was a poor cure ; there was a fletcher in 
Mooltan, who would splice his leg with the bone of a 
goat as neat as could be.’ And sure enough the 
maker of bows and arrows was bribed to come out 
from Mooltan, and undertook the case with the ut- 
most confidence. Having killed a goat, he extracted 
the bone of its leg ; then laid open the man’s thigh, cut 
out the broken bones, measured off an equal length of 
the goat’s, fitted it in, covered it up, and bound all 
tightly round with wet sinews, as if he had been 
mending a splintered bow. The patient was dead 
forty-eight hours afterwards, but nobody blamed the 
joiner ; all shook their heads, and said, * Wonderful ! 
There is no controlling a man’s destiny !* 

** Of all the wounded in my force, the one who 
caused me the liveliest sorrow was Gholam Surwur 
Khan, Khfighwdnee. This noble officer had not the 
rare ability of his friend. Foujdar Khan in either camp 
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or council; but for grandeur of stature, personal 
strength, skill as a swordsman, and reckless bravery 
in the field, he had no equal aqpDng thousands of 
brave men, and might well be called the Pride of the 
Border. Yet 1 have already recorded the close of his 
active career as a soldier. When our guns at 
Sooddoosam were brought up by the canal, Moolraj’s 
infantry on the right were emboldened to come dut, 
and taunt our cavalry on the left. Surwur Khan 
called on his fifty men to follow him, and leaping over 
I the canal charged into the foremost body, and K>ve 
them back upon their line. He was in the act of 
cutting down one of the last, when the foot soldier 
raised his musket, and shot Surwur Khan through 
the right arm, breaking both bones, and rendering it 
useless for life. To this case I particularly drew Dr. 
Cole’s attention, and he was of opinion that amputa- 
tion alone could save Surwur’s life ; yet he positively 
refused to lose his good sword arm, saying that with- 
out it he might as well be dead. * There was a wise 
man at Ooch,’ he said, ' who would mend his arm 
with a goat’s bone, so that nobody could tell the 
difference;’ and he set out in a dying state. An 
iron constitution, and implicit faith, carried him 
through ; and though the wound was still open when 
I saw him last, and the arm hanging uselessly by his 
side, yet Surwur was quite well, and told me with a 
hearty laugh, that when I returned from England he 
I would be quite able to wield his sword again. I 
need not add that in this case the sage of Ooch dis- 
pensed with the experiment of the go&t’s bone ; but 
doubtless he considers that he established his supe- 
riority over the European Doctor Sahib.” 

English soldiers are the right fellows to make the 
best of an unpleasant situation. Here is a snatch of 
soldierly enjoyment in the midst of military dangers. 
In the camp before Mooltan, waiting to commence 
the siege, there were gathered, partly by accident, as 
many as half a dozen British officers, with one or two 
members of the navy, who had been sent with 
steamers to run up and down the Chenab ; and thus, 
says Edwardes, wc had a delightful United Service 
Club ; containing members of the army and navy, and 
a military surgeon.” We give his description of a 
rather jolly evening : — 

*' For some time, * Adam’s ale * was the most 
generous potation we had wherein to drink each 
other’s heaJths ; bnt gradually the immortal Bass, and 
even such sophistications as Chateaux Margeaux and 
Lafitte found their way into the wilderness of war, 
and verified the saying that Englishmen will take 
England with them all over thei^orld. One day I 
remember great mirth was excited by the arrival of a 
boat full of military stores, from the bottom of which, j 
out of cannon-ball^ and gunpowder, came four and 
twenty dozens of soda-water, and (of all things in the 
world !) a ‘ prime Stilton cheese,’ which Sir Frederick 
Currie had rightly conjectured would be acceptable 
under the walls of Mooltan. My wound did not pre- 
vent me from joining the merry party which assembled 
at dinner every evening under the ehumydnuh (awning) 
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m font of my tent ; for the members of the club nsed 
to eany me out of my bed, and set me down close to 
the table where | could hear all the jokes, and con* 
tribute my own little share. At Mooltan the nights 
were always eool after the hottest day, and it was 
such a luxury to breathe the refreshing night air, and 
look up at the mild moon and stars, instead of a 
flaming sun, that it was geuerally midnight before we 
were tired of calling on the doctor to sing * Annie 
Laurie,' or the ' Treasures of the Deep.’* Happy 
indeed were those, though spent after days of 
danger and anxious thought, in the midst of a bar- 
barian camp, and within three miles of a powerful 
and blood-thirsty enemy.” 

One of these dinner parties was attended with a 
disaster which thi'catem^d to be extremely serious : 
the camp beLig still before Mooltan, and the contem- 
plated siege on the {mint of being commenced t — 

” On the evening of the 17th of August, every i 
member of the party which sat down to mess in our | 
camp was seized with violent sickness during dinner. 
One by one we rose and left the table, and when we 
called for the doctor, found he too was sick, aud 
could not assist any of us. Now tliat it is all over, 1 
canuot help laughing at the sccnci though it was 
serious enough at the time. There we were — Lake, 
Lumsdeu, Gortlandt, young Hugo James, Cole, and 
myself — all sitting outside our tents in the bright 
eool moonlight, witli servants pressing our foreheads, 
and every one of our heads in a basin, groaning like 
passengers in a steamer. In vain every one shouted, 

‘ Cole ! Cole ! come here I* — a voic<j no longer to be 
rccoguised for the merry doctor’s rc|)lic(l at convulsive 
intervals : ‘ It’s no use your calling— my dear — 

fellows— you’re all poisoned, and— I’m poisoned my- 
self — and, 0 dear ! 1 am sure 1 shall die 1 ” 

“ So convinced w'as Cole that he should never get 
over it that he bequeathed his rifle to Lumsdeu, who 
was, between his own flis, supporting the doctor. 

* Take it, niy dear boy — it’s the two-ounce, and — 
will reach — 0 my goodness!’ In the midst of all 
our sufferings (which for the time thev lasted w'cre 
really severe), the unseasonable sound of suppressed 
laughter reached my ears, aud listening for a moment 
1 heard three voices making extremely merry over the 
sad condition of * the reringliees.* My suspicions were 
naturally aroused by a tone and language so sti'snge in 
the midst of my own people, and advancing to the 
spot 1 found a barber, a water-carrier, and a scullion, 
collected round a fire, on which one of them was 
oooking his dinner. Calling for a light, I scrutinised 
their faces, and n# knowing them, asked who they 
were. They bad become serious now, and putting 
up their hands, replied : * We are my lord’s servants,’ 

‘ Why,* I said, * I never saw you before in my life.’ 
Several old servants stepped forward, and explained 
that these strangers had been entertaiued iu the place 
other servants who were ill ; an affair with which 
they had not thought it worth while to trouble me in 
such buiiy times. ' And where did they come from f ’ 
At first nobody knew { bet at last it appeared that 


they had all come out of the city of Mooltan ; end 
that for the last foriuight (during which we had all 
experieuoed similar attacks, though much milder,) our 
meals had been ;COoked, and our water-jars filled,' by 
the assistance of these visitors from the enemy’e 
camp. 

There were no means of legally convicting ihem 
of a systematic conspiracy to poison us ; but I did 
not hesitate to make the barber shave off the beards 
of the water-carrier and the scullion, and the scullion 
and water-carrier shave the barber on the spot ; after 
which 1 hud them all soundly flogged and turned 
out of the camp, when they ran as bard as legs could 
carry them to Mooltan. 

” We all got over the attack iu a few hours — even 
our good frieud the doctor— and were never attacked 
again, so that we thought we were not uncharitable 
in the conclusion tiiat our ei-dmant domestics had 
been emissaries of Dewan Moolraj — that treacherous 
host who murdered his two guests in the Eedgah — 
that dastardly enemy who bribed Shoojan Sing to 
poison his general at Sooruj Koond.” 

The Major has no mercy on “ poor Moolraj.” With 
the healthy instinct of an able and brave man, he 
hates to see ambition and imbecility go together; 
aud he has, very justly, no measure in his contempt 
for that spurious compassion which would sanctify 
the misfortunes of a villain. In his belief, ” Moolraj 
Is not the less a murderer because he was one on a 
large scale; because he murdered with an army 
instead of a kitchen knife,” and with a robust indig- 
uation, he denounces him as the ** assassin of his 
invited guests— a traitor, who dethrones the dynasty 
under which liis family rose from insignificance to 
honour — a rebel, who, striking for his own inde- 
pendence, has riveted the chains of his country.” 

Here, for the present, must our desultory roainings 
through these volumes terminate. Should it be 
possible to arrange matters so as to enable us to return 
to tiiem ill another number, readers may be assured 
that we shall not neglect the opportunity. The book 
is one of excellent substance and execution in its kind. 
Frank and decisive in his opinions, sensible and serious 
at bottom, but continually flashing over with wit and 
geniality, the Major shows himself alike in soldiership 
and authorship as a mau of true English mettle— one 
of those “good yeomen wJtose limbs were made in 
England,” and who is manifestly a credit to his country. 
Readers who can afford it will do mtII to obtoin these 
volumes, and peruse them carefully in connexion with 
the maps and plans provided to elucidate them ; the 
time so spent will not be miseiiiployed, as we are per- 
suaded 110 one but a blockhead can read the book 
without having his stock of information considerably 
enlarged; his manly attributes stirred and bumishf^d 
up, aud his fancy playfully aud pleasantly entertained. 
The author is as wise, too, as he is lively. There 
are remarks and aphorisms scattered throughout (he 
volumes, of admirable pith and pertinenoe. For 
instance, this, ivhich persons in perplexity might 
ponder with advantage : — ” He who has to act upon 
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hit own responsibility, is a slave if be does not aot also 
npon his own judgment” And again — No man can 
stand firm with a quicksand underneath him.” Veiy 
beautiful, too, is this passing allusion to his rude 
Afghan troops : — ** Wild, barbarous, indifferent to 
human life, they were yet free, simple as children, 
brave, faithful to their master, sincere towards their 
God. The crowded city has its virtues, but so has 
the desert and the mountain; and he who walks the 
world aright will find sometliing good wherever he 
finds man; and nothing barren from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” Altogether, this is a highly enjoyable and 
instructive book; not without its faults, of course, 
but they are so trifling, it is worth nobody’s while 
to mention them. We shall, perhaps, return to it on 
another occasion. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO». MORE.‘ 

UBELLUS A MABOAHETA MORE, QUINBECIM ANKOS 
NATA, CHEIiSEIiK IKCEriTS. 


Nulla dies sine linca.*’ 

® . . . SoE my fate is settled. Who knoweth at 
sunrise what will chance before sunsett? No; the 
Greeks and Romans mighte speake of chance and of 
fate, but we must not. Ruth’s hap was to light on 
y field of Boaz : but what she thought casual, y® Lord 
had contrived. 

Firste, he gives me y marmot.* Then, the marmot 
dies. Then, J, having kept y” creature soe long, and 
being iiaturallie tender, must ory a little over it. Then 
Will must come in and find me drying mine eyes. 
Then he must, most unrcasonablic, suppose that I c** 
not have loved the poor animal for its owne sake soe 
much as for his ; and, thereupon, falle a love-making 
in such downrighte eameste, that I, being alreadie 
somewhat upset, and knowing ’twouldc please father 
.... and hating to be perverse, . . . and 
thinking much better of Will since he hath stud- 
died soe hard, and given soe large! ic to y” poor, 
and left off broaching his hctcroclite opinions. ... 1 
say, 1 supposed it must be soe, some time or another, 
soe ’twas noe use hanging back for ever and ever, soe 
now there^B an end, and 1 pray God give us a quiet 
life. 

Noe one W* suppose me reckoning on a quiet life 
if they knew how I’ve cried alle this forenoon, ever 
since 1 got quit of Will, by father’s carrying iiim off 
to Westminster, lie’ll tell father, I know, as they 
goe along in the barge, or else coming back, which 
will be soone now, though I’ve ta’en no heed of the 
hour. I wish Hwere cold weather, and that 1 had a 
sore throat or stiff qeck, or somewhat that might 
reasonablie send me a-bed, and keep me there till to- 
morrow morning. But I’m quite well, and ’tie the 
(1) Continued from p. 282. 


I dog-days, and cook is thumping the rolling-pin on the 
dresser, and dinner is being served, and here ^mes 
father. 

Father hath had some w^ords with the Cardinall. 
’Twos touching the draught of some forayn treaty 
which y Cardinall offered for his criticism, or rather, 
for his commendation, which father not give. ' This 
nettled his Grace, who exclaimed, — “By the mass, 
thou art the veriest fool of all the council.” Father, 
'smiling, rejoined, “God be thanked, the King ou 
master hath but one fool therein.” 

The Cardinal may rage, but he can’t rob him of the 
royal favour. The King was here yesterday, and 
walked for an hour or soe about the garden, with his 
arm round father’s neck. Will coulde not help felici- 
tating father upon it afterwards ; to which father 
made answer, “1 thank God I find his Grace my very 
good lord indeed, and 1 believe he doth as singularly 
favour me as any subject within this realm. Howbeit, 
son Roper, I may tell thee between ourselves, 1 feel 
no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would 
will him a castle in France, it shoulde not fail to fly 
off.” 

— Father is graver than he used to be. No wonder, i 
lie hath much on his mind ; the calls on his time and I 
thoughts are beyond belief : but God is very good to 
him. His favour at home and abroad is immense : lie 
hath good health, soe have we alle ; and his family are 
established to his mind and settled alle about him, 
still under y* same fostenng roof. Considering that 
I am the most ordinaric of his daughters, ’tis singular 
I s** have secured the best husband. Daisy lives 
peaccablie with llupei-t Allington, and is as indifferent, 
me seernetli, to him as to alle y world beside. He, 
on his port, loves her and theire children with devotion, 
and woulde pass half his time in y* nurserie. Danceyt 
always had a hot temper, and now and then plagues 
Bess ; but she lets noe one know it but me. Some- 
times she comes into my chamber aud cries a litU^ 
but the next kind word brightens her up, aud 1 verilie 
believe her pleasures far exceed her payns. Giles 
Heron lost her through his own fault, and might have 
regained her good opinion after all, had he taken 
half the pains for her sake he now takes for her 
younger sister : 1 cannot think how Cecy can favour 
him ; yet 1 suspect he will win her, sooner or later. 
As to mine own deare Will, ’iis the kindest, purest 
nature, the finest soul, the ... . and yet how 1 was 
senselesse enow once to undervalue him. 

Yes, I am a happy wife ; a happy daughter ; a happy 
mother. When my little Bill stroaked dear father’s 
face just now, and murmured “pretty!” he burst out 
a-laugliing, and cried, — 

“ You are like the young Cyrus, who exclaimed, — 

• Oh I mother, how pretty is my grandfather ♦’ And 
yet, according to Xenophon, the old gentleman was 
800 rouged and made up, as that none but a. child 
woulde have admired him I” 

“That’s not the ease,” I observed, “with Bill's 
grandfather.” 
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••He*s a More all over,” says father, fondly. 

Make spun, Meg, if thou canst, about Amor, Amore, 
or Amores. 'Twill onlie be the thousand and first on 
our name. Here, little knave, see these cherries : 
tell me who thou art, and thou shalt have one. 
* More ! More !’ I knew it, sweet villain. Take them 
all." 

I oft sitt for an hour or more, watching Hans 
Holbein at his brush. He hath a rare gift of limning ; 
and has, besides, the advantage of deare Erasmus his 
rfcommendation, for whom he hath alreddie painted 
our likenesses, but I think he has made us very ugly. 
His portraiture of my grandfather is marvellous ; 
ne’erthelesse, I look in vayii for y* spirituallitie which 
^our Lucchese friend, Antonio Bonvisi, tells us is to 
•'be found in the productions of y* Italian schools. 

Holbein loves to paint with the lighte coming in 
upon his work from above. He says a lighte from 
above puts objects in theire proper lighte, and shews 
theire just proportions; a lighte from beneath re- 
verses alle y* naturall sliadows. Surelie, this hath 
some truth if wc spirituallize it ? 


Rupert's cousin, Rosamond Allington, is our guest. 
She is as beautiful as ... . not as an angel, for she 
lacks the look of goodness, but very beautiful indeed. 
She cometh hither from Hever Castle, her account of 
y* affairs whereof I like not. Mistress Anne is not 
there at present ; indeed, she is now always hanging 
about court, and foUoweth somewhat too literallie the 
Scripturall injunction to Solomon's spouse — to forget 
her father's house. The King likes well enow to be 
compared with Solomon, but Mistress Anne is not his | 
spouse yet, nor ever will be, I hope. Flattery and 
Frenchified habitts have spoilt her, I trow. 

^ Rosamond says there is not a good chamber in the 
castle ; even y® ball-room, which is on y« upper floor 
of alle, being narrow and low. On a rainy day, long 
ago, she and Mistress Anne were playing at shuttlecock 
therein, when Rosamond's foot tripped at some 
unnevennesse in y® floor, and Mistress Anne, with a 
laugh, cried out, “Mind you goe not down into y® 
dungeon" — then pulled up a trap-door in the ball-room 
floor, by an iron ring, and made Rosamond look down 
into an unknown depth ; alle in y* ' blacknesse of 
darkness. 'Tis an awfulle thing to have onlie a step 
from a ball-room to a dungeon. I'm glad we live in 
a modem house, wc have noc such fearsome sights 
here. 

Rosamond is sociable with alle, and mightilie taken 
with my husband, who, in his grave way, jests with 
her pleasantlie enough. Daisy, who seldom thinks 
anything worth giving an opinion on, said yestereven, 
when they were bantering eache other in Robin Hood’s 
Walk, •‘I’m glad, Meg, she fancies your husband 
insteade of mine." 'Twas a foolish speech, and had 
better have beene left unsaid. What a pity that folks 
who say soe little shoulde say aught amiss. I have 
noe jeaioasy in my composition. 


Father, hearing little Tom Allington hammering 
over y® 34th Psalm this morning, — 

“Child,” says he, “don’t say 0! as unemphaticallie 
as if 'twere E, I, or U. David is labouring to 
expresse a thoughtc too big for utterance. . . .' 

Me and see that the Lord is good.’ Try it agayn. 
That's better, my little man. Yet once more." 

I’m glad ^samond is going. That tiresome saying 
of Daisy's rankles. A poisoned shaft will infect the 
soundest flesh. What a pity we ever use such. I 
never will. 

Yes, she's gone, but Will is not happy. Oh God, 
that I should ever know this feeling ! We can never 
be sure of ourselves; we can never be sure of one 
another ; we can never be sure of any but Thee. For 
Thou art Love itself, without a shadowe of turning; 
and dost even condescend, in Thine exquisite tender- 
nesse, to call Thyself a jealous God ... for of whom 
are we jealous but of those whom we passionately love? 
And such is the love, not the sternnesse, wherewith 
Thou sayest unto our souls, “ Thou shalt not love any 
God but me ! thou shalt not make to thyself anie 
earthlie idol ! for I the Lord thy God am . . . Sl jealous 
God,” — I cannot bear a rival on my throne, which is 
your heart. Love me first c, him next, even as much 
as you love yourself; and then 1 will bless y^ 
both. 

Fecisti nos, etc. 

Sancta mater, ora pro nobis, ora, ora. 

Alas ! am I awake, or dreaming still P He beganne 
to talk indistinctlie m his sleep last night, and as 1 
cannot bcare to heare people speak when they sleep 
but their heart waketh, I gently shooke him, and made 
him turn about ; but not until that he had distinctlie 
exclaimed, “Tu, Jesu, cs justicia mea.” Thereon, a 
suddain light broke in on me, and I felt, I know not 
how to expresse what sense of relief, at the apprehen- 
sion that his disquietation was not for Rosamond, 
but on y® old count of justification by faith. Waking 
up, he says, — “ Oh, sweet Meg, I am soe unhappy," 
and gives way to tears ; but I try to relieve him. But 
the matter is too hard for me ; wc cannot unravel it, 
soc he holds his peace, and sleeps, or affects to sleep, 
the while I pray to every saint in y® calendar. 

I am glad I did him injustice ; which is a strange 
thing for a wife to say. 

How many, many tears have I shed! Poor, im- 
prudent Will ! 

To think of his escape from y* Cardinall’s fangs, 
and yet that he will probablie repeat y® offence. This 
morning father and he had a long, and, I fear me, 
fruitless deba^ in the garden; on returning from 
which, father took me aside and sayd,— 

“ Meg, I have borne a long time with thine husband; 
I have reasoned and argued with him, and still given 
him my poor, fatherly counsel ; but 1 perceive none 
of alle this can call him home agayn. And therefore, 
Meg, I will no longer dispute with him." . . . .“ Oh, 
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father Hor yet will I give him over ; but I will 
set another way to work, and get me to God and pray 
for him.” 

And have not I done so alreadie ? 


I feare me they parted unfriendlie ; I hcarde father 
say, “ Thus much I have a right to bind thee to, that 
thou indoctrinate not her in thine own heresies. Thou 
shalt not impcrill the salvation of my child.” 

Since this there has bcenc an irresistible gloom on 
our spiritts, a cloud between my husband’s soul and 
mine, without a word spoken. I pray, but my prayers 
seem dead. 

Last night, after seeking unto this saint and 

lhat, methought “why not a])plic unto y“ Jountain 
head? Maybe these holie spiritts may have limita- 
tions sett to y® power of theire intercessions — at anie 
rate, the cars of Mary-mother are open to alle.” 

Soc I beganne, “ Eia mater, foiis amoris.” . . . 

Tlicii, methoughte, ** but 1 am onlie asking her 
to intercede — I’ll mount a step higher still.” . . . 

Then I turned to y® greate Intercessor of alle. Rut 
methought, “ Still he intercedes with another, although 
the same. And his owne saying was, ‘ In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Whal soever ye shall ask in my 
iiluic, he will give it you.’” Soc I did. 

11 I fancy 1 fell asleep with y® tears on my cheek. 

I Will had not come up Stan’s. Then came a hcavic, 
j hcavic sleep, not such as giveth rest ; and a dark, wild 
I dream. Methought I was tired of waiting for Will, 

! and became alarmed. The night seemed a month long, 

I and at last i grew soc weary of it, that I arose, put 
on some clothing, and went in search of him whom 
I my soul lovctli. Soon I fouude him, sitting in a muse ; 

: and said, “ IVill, dcare Will?” but he heardc me not; 

and, going up to touch him, I was amazed to be 
I broughtc short up or ever 1 reached liim, by some- 
thing invisible betwixt us, hard, and cleare, and coldc, 
... in short, a wall of ice ! Soc it seemed, in my 
, strange dreame. I pushed at it, but could not move 
it ; called to him, but coulde not make him hear : and 
all y® while my breath, I suppose, raised a vapour on 
the glassy substance, that grew thicker and thicker, 
soc as slowlic to hide him from me. 1 coulde discerne 
his liead and shoulders, but not see down to his heart. 
Then 1 shut mine eyes in despair, and when I opened 
’em, he was hidden altogether. 

Then I prayed. I put my hot brow agaynst y* ice, 
and 1 kept a weeping hot tears, and y® yj'arin breath | 
of prayer kept issuing from ray lips ; and still 1 was | 
persisting, when, or ever I knew how, y® ice beganne 
to melt ! 1 felt it giving way ! and, looking up, coulde 
in joyfulle surprize, just discerne the lineaments of a 
figure close at t’other side ; y® face turned away, but 
yet in the guise of listening. And, images being apt 
to seem magnified and distorted througli vapours, 
methought ’twas altogether bigger than Will, yet 
himself, nothingthelcsse ; and, y® barrier between us 
having sunk away to breast-height, I layd mine hand 
on’s shoulder, and he turned his head, smiling, though 
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I in silence ; and ... oh, heaven ! Hwas not Will, 
but . 

What coulde I doe, even in my dreame, but fall at 
his feet ? W’liat coulde I doc, waking, but the same? 
’Twas grey of morn ; I was feverish and unrefi'eslied, 
but I wanted noe more lying a-bed. Will had arisen 
and gone forthe; and I, as quicklie as I coulde 
make myself roadie, sped after him. 

1 know not what I expected, nor what I meant to 
say. The moment I opened the door of his closctt, 
I stopt short. There he stoode, in the centre of the 
chamber ; his hand resting fiat on an open book, his 
head raised somewhat up, his eyes fixed on something 
or some one, as though in speaking communion with 
’em ; his whole visage lightened up and glorifide with 
an unspcakeable calm and grandeur that seemed to 
transfigure him before me ; and, when he heardc my 
step, he turned about, and ’steadeof histing me away, 
helde out his arms. . . .We parted without neede to 
utter a word. 


Events have followed too quick and tliick for me to 
note ’em. Firste, father’s embassade to Cambray, 
wliicli I shoulde liave grieved at more on our owne 
accounts, had it not broken off alle further collision 
with Will. I’horoughlie homesick, while abroad, poor 
father was; then, on his return, he noe sooner sett 
his foot a-land, than y® King summoned liini to Wood- 
stock. ’Twas a couple o* nights after he left us, that 
Will and I were roused by Patteson’s shouting beneath 
our window, “Fire, fire, quotli Jeremiah!” and the 
house was a-firc, sure enow. Greate part of y® men’s 
quarter, together witli alle yo out-houses and barns, 
consumed without remcdic, and alle througli y® carc- 
Icssnessc of John Holt. Ilowbcit, noc lives were 
lost, nor any one much hurt; end wc thankfullie obeyed 
dcare father’s behest, soe sooue as we received y® 
same, tlint wc wouldc get us to church, and there, 
upon our knees, return humble and harty thanks to 
Almighty God for our late deliverance from a fearfullc 
death. Alsoe, at fn tiler’s desire, wa made up to y» 
poor people on our premises theire various losses, 
which he bade us doe, even if it left him \> ithoiit soc 
much as a spoon. 

But then came an cquallie uiilookt for, and more 
appalling event : y® fall of my Lord Cardiuall, wlicreby 
my father was shortlie raised to y® highest pinnacle 
of professional greatiiessc, being made Lord Chancellor, 
to y® content, in some sort, of Wolscy himself, who 
sayd he was y® oulie man fit to be liis successor. 

The uiilicard-of splendour of his installation dazzled 
the vulgar; while the wisdom that marked y® admirable 
discharge of his daylie duties, won y® respect of alle 
thinking meu, but surprized none who alreadie knew 
father. On y® day succeeding his being sworn in, 
Patteson marched hither and tliiflicr bearing a huge 
placard, inscribed, “ Partnership Dissolved ; ” and 
apparelled himself in an old suit, on which he had 
bestowed a coating of black paint, with weepers of 
while paper ; assigning for’t that “ his brother was 
dead.” “For now,” quoth he, “that they’ve made 
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liim Lord Chancellor, we shall ne’er see Sir Thomas 
more.” 

Now, although y® poor Cardinal was commoulie 
heldc to sJicw much judgment in his decisions, ouing 
to y* naturall soundness of his understanding, yet, 
being noe lawyer, abuses liad multiplied during his 
chancellorship, mure especiallie in y^ way of enormous 
fees and gratuities. Father, not content with shunning 
base lucre in his proper person, will not let anic one 
under him, to his knowledge, touch a bribe ; whereat 
Bancey, after his funny fashion, complains, saying, — 

“ !l'hc fingers of iny Lord Cardinall’s veriest door- 
keepers were tipt with gold, but I, since 1 married 
your daughter, have got noe pickings ; which in your 
case may be coinmendablr, but in mine is nothing 
profitable.” Father, laughing, makes answer, — 

“ Your case is hard, son Dauccy, but I cun oulic say 
for your comfort, that, soc fur as honcsiy and justice 
are concerned, if mine ownc fatlicr, wJioni 1 reverence 
dearly, stoode before me on y one hand, and the 
devil, whom 1 hntei extremely, on y® other, yet, the 
cause of y® latter being just, I shoulde give the devil 
his due.” 

Giles Heron hath found this to his cost. Presuming 
on his uea]* connexion with my father, lie refused an 
equitable accommodation of a suit, wiiicii, thereon, 
coining into court, father’s decision was given fiat 
against him. 

His decision against mother was cfjuallic irnparthdl, 
and had something comique in it. 'J’hus it bofelie. — 
A beggar-woman’s little dog, which had beenc stolen 
from her, was offered my mother for sale, and she 
bought it for a jewel of no greatc value. After a week 
or soe, the owner finds where her dog is, and cometh 
to make eomplaynt of y« theft to fallicr, then sitting 
in his hall. Sayth father, “ Let’s have a fairc hearing 
in open court ; thou, mistress, stand there where you 
be, to have impartiull justice ; and thou, Dame Alice, 
come up hither, because thou art of y® higher degree. 
Now then, call each of you the puppy, and see which 
he will follow.” Soe Sweetheart, in spite of mother, 
springs off to y old beggar-woman, wdio, unable to 
keep from laughing, and yet moved at mother’s losse, 
sayth, — 

“ iell’ce what, mistress . . . thee shalt have ’un 
for a groat.” 

" Nay,” saith mother, **♦ won’t mind giving thee 
a piece of gold;” soe the bargain was satisfactorily 
concluded. 

Father’s despatch of busiiiesse is sucli, that, one 
morning before the cud of term, he was tolde there 
was noe other cause nor petition to be sett before him ; 
the which, being a ease unparallelled, he desired mighle 
be formally recorded. 

He ne’er commences businesse in his owne court 
without first stepping into y® court of King’s Bench, 
and there kneeling down to receive my grandfather’s 
blessing. Will sayth ’tis worth a world to see y® 
unction with which the dcare old man bestows it on 
him. 

In Rogation-week, following the Hood as usuall, 


round y® parish. Heron counselled him to go a horse- 
back for y® greater seemJLinesse, but be mede answer 
that ’twoulde be uuseemlie indeede for y* servant to 
ride after lii^ Master going a-foot. 

His grace of Norfolk, coming yesterday to dine with 
him, finds him in the church-choir, singing, with a 
surplice on. 

“ Wliat ! ” cries y® Duke, as they walk home together, 

my Lord Chancellor playing the parish clerk ? Sure, 
5^011 dishonour the King and his office.” 

Nay,” says father, smiling, “ your grace must not 
deem that the King, your master and mine, will be 
offended at my honouring /nx Master.” 

Sure, ’tis pleasant to heare father taking y« upper 
hand of these great folks : and to have ’em coming 
and going, and waiting his pleasure, because he is y® 
man whom y® King deligiitcth to honour. 

True, indeed, with Wolsoy ’twas once y® same ; but 
father needc not fcarc y® same ruin ; because he hath 
Him for his friend, whom Wolscy said wouldc not 
have forsaken him had he served Him as he served his 
earthly master. ’Twas a iiiisproud priest ; and there’s 
the truth on’l. And father is not misproud; and 
I don’t believe wc are; though proud of him wo cannot 
fail to be. 

And I know not why wc may not be ])leascd with 
prospcritic, as well as patient under advcrsilic; as 
long as wc say, ‘‘ Thou, Lord, hast made our hill soe 
strong.” ’Tis more difficult to bear with comclinesse, 
doubtlesse; and envious folks there will be; and wc 
know allc things have an end, and everie sweet hath 
its sour, and everie fountain its fall; but , . . *tis very 
pleasant for all that. 

( To be couUnued.) 


TRIUMPHS OF STEAM. 

Part V. I 

PitosoropcEiA is a rhetorical figure which has ever 
been freely employed by poets and prosateurs with 
reference to our earth, and conqiurison to an animated 
being is readily enough suggested by the vast orb in . 
motion, like a huge moth wheeling round an enormous j 
flume, in whicli, according to some philosophers, it is > 
doomed finally to terminate its existence. We may j 
venture, therefore, to indulge in the same figure of 
speech, but prefer to regard our orange-shaped home 
as a creature of more intelligence, whose anatomy need 
not be resigned exclusively to geologists, but is sus- 
ceptible of ordinary physiological description. It is 
a multi-mouthcd and poly-armed creature, for every 
river boasts its embouchure, while the arms of the sea 
extend in all directions, stealing lovingly round Die 
necks of land in their proximity. Railroads are tlie 
world’s muscles and sinews; for they unite the dis- 
tant parts together, and convey between Diem what is 
required from each. The nervous system is com- 
monly known as the Electric Telegraph, which com- 
municates accurately and instantaneously between 
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town and town, as between member and member ; and 
if you ask, reader, Wbat represents the vital fluid P we 
would remind you of the circulating medium. Bauks 
and cosh-boxes, of course, form naturally the vascular 
sjstcm. We arc not about to describe the vascular 
system. Save us from monetary essays, from cur- 
rency questions, and California perplexities. Sinews 
are our subject — ^not the “ sinews of war,” but the 
sinews of peace, which contract by their enormous 
power the ends of the earth into union. 

Trul^, of all the wonders worked in the last half- 
rent uiy — (and how pleasantly every one boasts of 
them, as though each hud lent a helping Land, and 

— throws out acclamations of self-thanking, self- 
admiring, 

With at every mile run faster, ' 0 the wondrouH, 
wondrous age ! ’ ” 

while, in fact, many employed the utmost of their 
power in narrow and ignorunl opposilioii to these 
great deeds) — of all the advantages talent and civiliza- 
tion have ucliievcd for man in this period, the vast 
improvement in our means of transport is at once the 
most striking to our senses, and is chiefly pregnant 
wiih p''uniise of still grander ellccts ^et to be revealed. 
Its importance cannot be over-rated; for easy inter- 
com municution, national and foreign, is the ground- 
woik of civilization, in proportion as facilities exist 
for mutual intercourse luid the transport of inerchaii- 
j disc, will the nation’s resources become developed, 
aiiil the people advance in social progress. (Inc glance 
of comparison with the past , if not needed for convlc- 
11011 , must at least prove interesting as a note of pro- 
gress made, and excite a further note of triunijih at 
our onward career. First, then, for a sketch of the 
past; — and we arc going a long wa^ back, even to 
the Assyrians ; but the most unti-aiitiquariau of our 
readers may allay all alarm. At a rate worthy of this 
express age, uud consistent wilii our present subject, 
shall we restore them to the scenes oi modern days. 

During the infancy of commerce, the removal of 
goods would be cffeeled entirely by the simple burden- 
bearing powers of man and the animals he hud sub- 
jected to his use; who, following the course of streams, 
would thus select the most level route between the 
posts of comniuiiicutioii. This laborious method of 
Irausport would become lightened by the introduction 
of vehicles on the sledge principle ; and afterwards by 
those supported on wheels ; and such carriages requir- 
ing a hard and smooth surface for their advantageous 
employment, would indicate the necessity for the pro- 
duction of roads. 

The earliest roads of which wc possess any record 
were those constructed iu the empire of Semiramis, 
but these do not appear to have been applied to the 
use of commerce. It is to the Carthaginians we arc 
indebted for tlie invention of paved roads ; and the 
works of this kind executed by that people and their 
parent Phccnicians arc the first that were applied to a 
commercial purpose. Roads were formed with much 
care by the more polished of the Grecian states, but 
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highways were never in a very flourishing condition 
with a nation so constantly at variance among them- 
selves. The Romans borrowed the invention from 
their Punic adversaries, but, disdaining their pacific 
object, undertook and accomplished gigantic militaiy 
roads worthy of their warlike genius and national 
grandeur. These magnificent works — one singntar 
feature of which was the selection of hills for the sites 
of the roods, aud the avoidance of low ground (that the 
leaders might observe the surrounding country and 
the motions of au enemy from the watch-towers with 
which they were studded) — displayed the abilities of 
the Roman citizens in an eminent degree, — by the 
levellings, excavations, viaducts, and other engineering 
operations required for their completion, and which 
could not have been accomplished without much 
enterprise and talent. Iu order to maintain dominion 
over the nations she had vanquished, Rome sought to 
possess the means by which she could most rapidly i 
pour her conquering troops into any portion of her 
acquired territories, and to this end established the 
vast system of direct roads which in their ruins reflect 
her greatness. The celebrated Via Appia (constructed 
A.U.C. 442, and extending ‘100 miles from the capital), 
the Viro Aurelia and Flamiiiia, w'cre the earliest of 
these lines of communication : aud Italy, Sicily, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Germany, France, Spain, and England, 
all exhibit traces of these monuments of Roman skill. 
Ill Ttaiy alone their extent has been estimated at ; 
14,000 miles ; aud their total extent at 48,500 miles, 
including the labours of this nature perfonned in 
Asia and Africa. Some are represented as being 
divided by a footpath paved with bricks; the car- 
riages travelling in each direction being confined to 
their appropriated division, as in a double line of 
railway. 

England is indebted to the invasion of the CoRsars 
for the first artificial ways which penctrate^d her wastes 
and wilds. These were respectively the Ikcnald, con- 
necting Norwich with Dorsetshire; the Fosse-way, 
passing through Bath, and extending to the Frminc 
Street, which commenced at London, and passed 
through Lincoln and Carlisle into Scotland; aud 
Wutling Street, the fourth main line, coinmeneing at 
Richborough, passing through London, and continuing 
to Chester. From iliesc main trunks branches ex- 
tended in directions suited to the requirements of the 
iiivadci*s. 'When the Romans forsook Britain, the 
rude islanders utUnly neglected the roads graciously 
bequeathed by the retiring conquerors, aud conducted 
their limited intercourse after a somewhat similar 
fashion to that enjoyed by tlm Ojibbew^ays and Black- 
feet of modern times. Miserable indeed weie llic 
means of Iraflic many centuries later, nor was it till 
the reign of Queen Mary that the first act of the 
legislature was passed which provided for the mainte- 
nance of the roads, by the introduction of a system, 
not peculiar to England, but at one time of European 
prevalence. 

This statute, still in force, “ for amending of high- 
ways, being now both very noisome aud tedious to 
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travel in, and dangerous to all passengers and car- 
riages/’ required all persons, according to their ability, 
to work on the roads four days yearly, or to provide 
substitutes for their own labour. A new era dawned 
upon the communicating means of the country in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of the " incrrie monarch,” 
when the first toll-road was constructed, wliich U'a- 
versed the counties of Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire, and which long remained an 
isolated work of its Idnd. At the begimiing of the 
last century, until which time journeys in Engluzid 
were almost entirely equestrian, turnpike roads 
attracted in a greater degree the attention and favour 
of the people and the government : but the records of 
travelling at that period alTord to railway express pas- 
sengers a most fruitful theme of antithetie fun. 

The carrying trade between Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, and the West of England and Birmingham, was 
chiefly effected by pack-horses ; while travellers were 
accommodated by the fly-wagon. These dock-tailed 
quadrupeds, gaily adorned with parti-coloured wor- 
steads, and enlivening their way with the cheery sound 
of the tinkling bells they bore, journeyed along a nar- 
row flagged pathway, skirted on both sides with deep 
deposits of mud, which paths arc still to be met with 
in the districts mentioned. Nearly the whole of the 
merchandise of Scotland was conveyed by pack-horses 
till within the last hundred years ; including not only 
grain and coals, but even turf, hay, and straw. Carts 
were emiiloyed in long journeys, as journeys were 
reckoned then. And long enough they must be ad- 
mitted to have been, when the Selkirk and Edinburgh 
carrier occupied fourteen days in the performance of 
his thirty-eight miles ; part of which lay through the 
district of Galt Water ; and gladly the acute carrier 
availed himself of the bed of the stream, as affording 
the easiest travelling, when this was permitted by the 
state of the flood. This rate of speed was certainly 
outdone by the one Edinburgh and Glasgow six- horse 
stage-coach, which was established in 1078, not many 
years after the introduction of these vehicles, uhich 
succeeded the “long-wagon” of earlier days. The 
distance to be traversed is forty-four miles each way, 
and by dint of most persevering jind praiseworthy 
efforts, the performance was duly accomplished in the 
wonderfully short period of iiv days — actually exceed- 
ing fourteen miles a-day ! Sfcvcnty years later, its 
successor required a day and a half to make the jour- 
ney between these cities ; and tlie time now needed 
for transit is the same number of liours. In 1667, 
the coach occupied forty-eight hours on its way from 
London to Oxford ; and in 1742, the solitary stage 
between these cities reached its destination in thirty- 
six hours. A century later the Great W cstcrii express 
achieved the same distance iu one hour and three- 
quarters. Erom London to Nottingham, in 1682, the 
coach was four days on the road, exactly the same 
period required by the Exeter Coach in 1725. Now, 
the Great Western express traverses the 193 miles iu 
four hmrs. 

The “Birmingham Elying Machine” astonished 


Middlesex, Warwickshire, and the miermediate coun- 
ties, in 1765, by travelling from London to Bromicham, 
tlirough Coventry, in one day and a half ; journeying 
to and fro twjce a-week, and charging only a guinea 
and a half for an inside passenger. One monthly 
stage-coach pursued its stately way between the Eng- 
lish and Scotch metropolitan cities in 1763, completing 
each trip in from twelve to fourteen days, and con- 
veying, it is estimated, every mouth about twenty-five 
passengers. Eorty-cight hours were occupied by the 
coaches of 1 S30, and oiic-quarter of that time by the 
rail-trains of lo-day. 

Almost to the close of the last century the greater 
portion of the roads were in a terrible condition, us 
memoirs of those days sulEciently attest. In Lanca- 
shire, that web of railways, occurred Arthur Young’s 
well-known “eighteen miles of execrable memory,” 
over which he travelled in 1770, where he actually 
passed three broken down carts, and which he “ se- 
riously cautions all travellers who may purpose to 
travel this terrible country to avoid as they would the 
devil ; for a thousand to one they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrowing or breakings down ;” 
warning them “they will meet with ruts four feet 
deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer.” 
Merchandise was transported at this time almost 
exclusively by wagons travelling at their top speed 
twenty-four miles a-day. Tlic cost of traffic was pro- 
digious, the rate levied between Leeds and London 
being 13/. a ton, and 2/. between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Within the last half century Mr. Macadam, 
and after him Mr. Telford, bestowed their attention 
upon our )*f)Ugli and crooked ways, the former gentle- 
man devoting himself to surfacial improvements, the 
latter engineer to the foundations of the highways ; 
and their extension and perfection during this period 
has been miraculous. Now, the tunipikc-roads and 
paved streets throughout England and Wales exceed 
22,500 miles, the debt and unpaid interest of M'hicli 
amounts to upwards of 8,000,000/. ; tluiy are main- 
tained at an uimuol cost of ahout 1,000,000/., and are 
studded with nearly 8,000 toll-gates. Tlic cross-roads, 
exclusive of the foregoing, are estimated at 97,000 
miles, and 1,200,000/. is reckoned to be the yearly 
expense of maintenance. If space permitted, wc should 
like to sketch the phases through which the vehicles 
passed that rolled along their surface before they 
attained the excellent equipment and general perfec- 
tion of the “ fast light coaches,” and the last night- 
mails. They latterly travelled at the average rate of 
10^ miles an hour, but at their highest speed achieved 
11 miles an hour, including stoppages. The delay 
iucideut on chauging horses was reduced by the admi- 
rable promptitude and arrangements observed, to the 
circumscribed limit of one minute. In the year 1837 
the Commissioners of Stamps licensed 3,026 mails and 
stage-coaches; of which number 1,507 either took up 
the reins in London, or resigned them in that city. 
But all are now supplanted. The deserted road no 
more echoes their lively rattle, nor glistens with their 
I gay beauty— 
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For now, alas I the place seems changed ; 

They are no longer here : 

Fart of the sunshine of the scene 

With (hem did disappear.” 

As tlie steam-sbip has superseded the Amcricnu 
liners, so the British four-in-hands have bowed to the 
supremacy of the locomotive. That thrilling bugle, 
wound upon the summit of tiie hill overlooking the 
village, which whilome summoned the relay of gallant 
steeds led forth by the brisk ostler, and congregated 
the curious and the gossips of the hamlet to gaze iipou 
the smart “ turn-out ” and its ever-varying freight, — 
that bugle is silenced now by the shrill stcam-whistlc, 
which has already, by its familiarity, almost ceased to 
excite the spasmodic saltations of elderly ladies of the 
most susceptible nerves. The soldierly guard has 
acquired on railways a policeman-hue, while the Tony 
Weller family is well-nigh extinct, full many a dirge 
having been ehanted to his j)lcasant memory. The 
aborigines of “ the road ” have beci%gradually swept 
away before the “drivers” of more Ihu-y steeds: 
stage-coachmen and guards, in lS4i3 , having been re- 
duced to 2,107 ; and in the following year the remnant 
of this branch of the family of Jehu and their faithful 
attendants numbering only 140. Since that year no 
returns have been rendered. The fate of that final few 
is involved in equal mystery with that of the lost 
tilbes, for no Feuimore Cooper or Bulwcr LyKou has 
arisen to trace the history of the hist genuine knight 
of the ribbons. Do yon seek a specimen of Jjis once 
jocund race? Look rather for an Irish sedan-bearer, 
a Knight Templar, an ancient Piet, or alive Megathe- 
rium : equal arc the chances of success. 11c is another 
man, the coachman of to-day; a distinct species, an 
inferior being: a mere caterer to the gigantic and 
remorseless destroyer of his predecessors, ^nd the 
gay and gallant post-boys — steam has not left them 
unchanged. The delightful prerogative of unceasing 
juvenility is for ever withdrawn. Post-boys have at 
length become developed into manhood by that well- 
II known, all-powerful, artiGcial incubator — steam ! 

Before proceeding to the introduction of railroads, 
we must not neglect to notice the valuable means of 
internal transport provided by canals. Checked though 
they have been, and staggered, by the rapid spread of 
railways, they are by no means inclined to relinquish 
the contest against their formidable opponents witiiout 
a struggle. Canals were formed by the Egyptians and 
Chinese, ages ago, to a very considerable extent ; but 
they could not be carried into the interior of countries 
much raised above the level of the sea before the in- 
troduction of locks, a word said to be derived from tlie 
Anglo-Saxon loc, signifying enclosure, Eumagalli 
ascribes ** the first application of a series of locks by 
which water was made to walk up and down stairs,” 
to the universal genius of Leonardo da Vinci ; but 
Zendriiii states them to have been the invention of the 
brothers Domenico of Viterbo, and first applied by 
them in 1481. Exactly two centuries after this date 
the famous Languedoc canal was completed, with its 


100 locks and 3G aqueducts, and constructed at on 
elevation of 000 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. As with the roads so w'ith the canals, the 
Roman works were of greatest magnificence, of wliicb 
the Aqua Claudia and the Anio Novus are of chief 
celebrity. But tlie most colossal of their hydraulic 
works were the vaulted drains, the main trunk of 
which, named the Cloaca Maxima, remains to this day, 
after a duration of 2,000 years, as perfect as at the 
date of its construction ; a remarkable tropliy of labo- 
rious skill. The first modern aqueduct was that of 
the canal of Martesana in the Milanese, which was 
carried over the torrent of Molgora in 1400, by means 
of a bridge consisting of three arches of about thirty 
feet span. England was far behind the rest of Europe 
ill availing herself of these important aids to com- 
merce, which backwardness is atlributeJ to the faci- 
lities of her cunstiiig-tradc and the extent of her 
navigable rivers : but once embarked in the enterprise 
she conducted it with her usual spirit. The first pro- 
ject f(n* a work of this nature in Britain was that of 
canalling the river Avon from the Severn near Tewkes- 
bur}', through IVorcesfershirc and Warwickshire, which 
Mas proposed by l\lr. Snndys of Elathury, Worcester- 
shire, ill the year 1033 : but the civil dissensions whicli 
folloM^cd diverted men’s thoughts from cutting canals 
to the more exciting but less commendable operation 
of cutting huniiiu Ibroals, so the scheme was aban- 
doned. Canals in this island dale their origin from 
1755, ill which year was passed the legislative enact- 
ment (the first of ils kind) for the formation of a 
canal 11 J miles in length, lateral M’itli Saukey Brook, 
extending from the river Mersey to SI-. Helen’s in 
Lancashire. Before its completion, the Duke of 
BridgcM’ater obtained nil Act of i’arliament, in 1759, 
enabling him to cut Iiis first canal from Manchester to 
AVorsley, udjere he owned a large rotate rich in fields 
of coal. 

Tlie duke was so fortunate art to secure the services 
of the talented and remarkable James Brindley, who 
conducted the Mork with extraordinary ingenuity. 
Oil this canal, the aquediict crossing the Irwell was 
stretched friiU^ hnnk to bank at a lieiglit of 39 feet 
above the level of that river ; concerning the practi- 
cability of wliieh construction, generally ridiculed, a 
celebrated engineer of the day having been consulted, 
he remarked scofiiiigly, that “ he had often heard of 
castles ill the air, but was never shown before where 
any of them were to be erected.” From this period 
canals rapidly channelled England in all directions, 
and in 1803, at the close of that year, 2,295 miles 
were completed. Since that time nearly 500 miles 
have been added, besides the Irish and Scotch canals ; 
thus aggregating in tlie United Kingdom upwards of 
3,000 miles. Of these the most remarkable is tJie 
Caledonian Canal, from Fort William to Inverness; 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. Telford, 
and extending GO J miles, including Loch Ness, Loch 
Oicb, and Loch Lochy ; yet requiring 23 miles of ar- 
tificial cutting. It was completed in 1834 : its surface 
breadth being 120 feet; ils depth, 15 feet; and its 
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I width of bed, 50 feet. Twenty-eight locks, each 172 
feet in length, were required for this really magnificent 
work ; and the total cost is stated at 1,149,613/. Our 
rivers are navigable to an extent exceeding 1,800 
miles, so tliat there is now available in England alone, 
upwards of 4,000 miles of internal navigation. In the* 
United States of America, the extent of canals now in 
operation is upwards of 4,400 miles, requiring an out- 
lay of 27,870,964/. This statement includes the Eric 
Canal, connecting the Hudson River with Lake Erie, 
which is 363 miles in lengtli, and cost upwards of 
5,000,000/. sterling. In France the total length of 
their canals is about 2,700 miles. For the conveyance 
of heavy goods at a slow rate, — say three miles an 
hour, — no method can be comi)arcd to this means of 
transport, with respect to tlic resistance presented to 
motion, or, in other words, tlie force of traction re- 
quired. Rut the tardiness of this mode of trafiic, and 
the interruptions to which it is subject from deficiency 
of water in summer and frost in winter, the value of 
speed, and superior certainty, will award the preference 
to railway transit. Moreover, goods aic conveyed 
more safely as weD as more expeditiously on the rail- 
road. There are regular depots establisiicd along the 
aqueous traffic lines, for plundering and disposing of 
the stolen property ; and it has been estimated that 
the loss of coal by pilferage on navigation, amounts 
to five per cent. It does not appear from the trafiic 
returns or tlie dividend tables, that Canal Companies 
have yet suffered much from the establish incut of 
their rivals. A comparison has been made of the 
amount of goods annually transported on the Grand 
Junction Canal before and after 1S3G, the year in 
which the London and Rirminghani Railway was 
opened. From this it is gathered that during the 
three years previous to that event, tlie merchandise 
yearly removed amounted to 756,894 Ions; and during 
the subsequent 12 years to 1,039,333 tons. Com- 
petition, too, ha.s produced its usual eflcctof stimulating 
ingenuity. Accordingly, 11 :e method of passing locks 
is much expedited and facilitated on some canals, by 
macliiucry which raises tlie bargc's in a few minutes 
to the required level ; andean ingenious steam appa- 
ratus for propelling boats lias been constructed by 
Messrs. Christie and Co. of London, after an inven- 
tion of Captain Bcadon’s, md is now working on the 
Bridgewater Canal. Nor do tlic proprietors de.spair 
of sharing some of the returns derivable from passenger 
traffic ; for the Aquatic Locomotive,” a new system 
' of screw propulsion, has been introduced, which is to 
convey passengers at a half-penny a mile, at a very 
respectable speed. If defeated at every other point, 
and worsted in the fire and water struggle, one re- 
source will always remain to canals : — tlieir sites may 
be converted into railway.*). Here our theme also 
changes to the ferreous highway. 

As it is sufficiently obvious that the value and 
efficiency pf a road is in an inverse proportion to the 
expense required for its maintenance, and the amount 
of tractive force necessary to overcome the resistance 


of a specific load, the chief prints to which engineers 
would direct their attention should be the hardness, 
smoothness, evenness and durability of theirstnictures, 
that friction ’and the prejudicial effects of gravitation 
might as much as possible be diminished. Wheel- 
tracks were devised as tlie primary step towards our 
iron-ways, and were constructed of stone, some cen- 
turies ago, firstf it would appear, in Milan and other 
Italian cities ; by which means the cx)X!nse of thus 
paving the whole width of the way was avoided, and 
the injurious effects were obviated which horses suf- 
fered by working on stone roads. In Great Britain 
several tracks of stone “ tram-roads ” have been laid 
down, among which is that near Aberdeen, formed of 
granite, and the Commercial Road, London, which 
has been thus paved by Mr. Walker. They produce 
great friction, and are not durable, in consequence of 
the amount of abrasion to which tlicy are subject. 
Railways are no Italian invention, but are indigenous 
to our native i^il ; first occurring in the form of 
wooden rails. Timber, it is true, has been rudely laid 
along tlie Russian roads from time immemorial : but 
this can in no way be considered as the origin of our 
colliery expedients for removing with the greatest 
facility their mineral stores. Mr. Nicholas Wood has 
traced the introduction of railways to some period 
between the years 1602 and 1G49, when they were 
employed at Newcastle for conveying the produce of 
llie pits to the wharfs on the Tyne and the Wear. 

Mostly, the coal-pits were situated on higher ground 
than the duiths^ (or places of embarkation,) which 
would of course render the road easier in the direction 
of the load; and in places called where the de- 
clivities were steep, the course of tlie wagons was 
controlled by the convoy, a species of break regulated 
by the driver. The earliest form of railway. consisted 
simply of two parallel rows of wooden rails, about 
seven inches broad, and four feet apart, fixed by 
wooden pegs on transverse sleepers of the same ma- 
terial; but, as the upper rails became speedily 
iiiisciTiccablc, and the frequent pinning soon destroyed 
the supports, the douhle-way was adopted in Northum- 
berland, Durham, and other counties, consisting in 
the addition of an upper rail, which, though repeatedly; 
changed, would not so soon destroy the substructure. " 
In the Whitehaven collieries, about the year 1788, the 
next improvement was made in tlic fashion of rails by 
the introduction of iron, in the form of flat bars of 
wroughl-metal nailed down to the subjacent wood ; 
which were in turn superseded, tliirty years later, by 
solid rails of cast-iron, originally suggested (so states 
Mr. R. Stevenson) by Mr. Reynolds of Colcbrooke 
Dale, Shropshire. On the first introduction of cast- 
iron plate rails, the flanch formed part of the substance 
of the rail; but. about 1750, the present method was 
substituted of casting tlie fianch cn the tire of the 
wheel. Malleable-iron rails, now almost universally 
employed, were originally the subject of experiment 
with Mr. Nixon at Walbottle colliery, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in the year 1805; but the form employed, 
known as the edge-rail^ by cutting the tire of tli^ 
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wheels, or by the great expense attending an increased 
widtli of surface, retarded the use of wrouglit-iron 
until Mr. John Birkenshaw, of the Bedliiigton Iron- 
works, designed an improved form, affording the 
required superficial breadth with less material, so dis- 
posed as to present the greatest amount of strength ; 
the letters patent specif^’ing them as ** malleable-iron 
bars formed in prisms.” Modifications of these wedge- 
shaped rails are now chiefly employed in England. 
On all the colliery lines the sole tractive power was 
horses, or the influence of gravitation, but their supe- 
riority to the old roads was such, that tlic power of the 
horse was rendered of greatly multiplied utility. On 
an ordinaiy road the estimated draught of a horse, 
exclusive of the weight of the cart, is from 15 to 30 
hundredweight : but on a plate-rail tram-road it ex- 
ceeds 4 tons, and on an edge railw'ay equals from 15 
to 20 tons, including the wagons. 

Public railroads arc exactly coeval with the nine- 
Icenth century, for the legislative act autlioiizing the 
construction of tlie Surrey line in ISO 1, was the first 
Act of Parliament of this nature ; all earlier railways 
having been purely private works, chiefly associated 
with mines or collieries. Cast-iron plate-rails, fastened 
on rough blocks of stone, w'orc adopted on the Surrey 
tram-road, which unites Croydon and Wandsworth, 
and is nine miles long, including flie branch to Car- 
shalton, being of nearly the same length us the first 
Scottish railway, the Kilmarnock and Troon line in 
Ayrshire, the Act for wdiicli was passed in 1S08. An 
outlay of 60,000/. was required for the execution of 
the Surrey line, and the sole motive j^ower employed 
was horses. Three years afterwards a new locomotive 
agent of as much, but of very different »;(?///^, made 
its modest debvit on the railway at Merthyr Tydvil in 
South Wales. Fresh from the manufactory of Messrs, 
llicliard Trevithick and Andrew Vivian, of Camborne 
in Cornwall, the " car without horses, the car without 
wings,” displayed its first performances “ wuth a rush 
and a roar ” undoubtedly, if not wdtli ** the speed of a 
dreaifi”: but drawing on this first experiment fen 
tons -of iron, and the carriages containing them, a dis- 
tance of nine miles, at the rate of five miles an hour, 
without requiring a second supply of w'afer. Not 
content with a private stage, the locomotive ventured 
iuto public on the Stockton and Darlington line, 
between Stockton and Wilton Park Colliery, opened 
on the 27th <Sf September, 1825 ; which was the first 
puhlk' railway on which sicam-pow^cr w’as employed ; 
and .where it was associated with horse-power, and 
applied botli by locomotive and stationai^ engines. 
Tliis union of agents proved far from harmonious, 
especially as there was only a single pair of rails, with 
passing stations; and great delays necessarily occurred. 
The attention of the scientific and commercial world 
was now, however, fully awakened to the importance of 
this new form of power, which had been so successfully 
applied to navigation. Not only were the Darlington 
engines of inferior construction, but the field selected 
for the development of their capabilities was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, from the steep gradients abound- 


ing on that line. Yet the day of triumph was not far 
distant. Already the " Grand Experimental Itailroad ” 
was more than schemed; for in the year preceding 
the opening for traffic of the Darlington and Stockton 
line, the first prospectus had appeared of a company 
established for the formation of a double railway 
between Liverpool and Manchester. They obtained 
their Act of Parliament in 1826, despite ll»fe deter- 
mined opposition of the Canal proprietors, who had 
procured tlie rejection of the Company's petition for 
leave to bring iu a bill the year before. Tliis scheme 
originated w ith Mr. AVilliam James of London in 
1822, (the projector also of tlic London and Bir- 
mingham Jlailway,) who influenced Mr. Saunders of 
Liverpool, commonly regarded as the fatlier of the 
undertaking, so much in favour of the ^nojcct, that 
that gentleman caused a survey of tlic line to be made 
at bis own expense. A w'ork publisltcd in 1S2(), 
called " A General Iron Railway,” claims however for 
the author, Mr. Thomas Gray of Leeds, the honour of 
having founded the existing railway system. Mr. 
Wilson of Brussels wrote a pamphlet in 1845, ex- 
plaining the merits of Mr. Gray, who, when he 
presented a copy of his book to Mr. "Wilson, said to 
him iu propluitic tones : — ” Here is tlie main-spring of 
the civilization of the world : all distances shall disap- 
pear; people will come here from all parts of the 
continent, without diuiger, and without fatigue ; com- 
panies will be formed, immense capital paid and 
invested ; the system shall extend over all countries ; 
emperors, kings, and governors will be its defenders ; 
and this discovery will be put on a par witli that of 
printing.” The insufficiency of the existing means of 
transport w^as most strongly felt at Liverpool, “ tlie 
greatest tliorouglifare in tlie world,” and it is not the 
least honour of Jicr enterprising mercliants that they 
“ wdth fostering care,” as Mr. H. Scrivenor says, 
” nursed the new-born system at a time when land- 
owners, canal proprietors, and others, desired its 
destruction, and combined to crush the project in its 
bud. Then it was they shielded it from attack, and 
drew forth its latent })rinci])les, discovered its giant 
strength, and at much cost of time and money exhi- 
bited all its virtues in practical results which finally 
silenced opposition.” 

Was ever a great boon offered to mankind wdiicli 
provoked not the opposition of short-sighted selfish- 
ness and ignorance ? When it w'as proposed to 
extend the metropolitan turn pike- roads to greater 
I distances, the farmers of the surrounding counties 
became dreadfully alarmed at the juospect of addi- 
tional competitors, red need, prices, and resultive ruin. 
They petitioned Parliament against the measure, 
alleging, "That the remoter counties would be able, 
from tlic comparative cheapness of labour in them, 
to sell their jiroduce iu London at a lower rate than 
they could do ; and tliat their rents would be reduced 
and cultivation ruined by the measure ! ” How have 
their sapient predictions been verified ? As Mr, 
Porter says, " The plan has been ben^cial to them, 
inasmuch as, by providing for the indefinite extension 
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of the city, it lias rendered it a fai* better market for 
their peculiar productions.” AVliat wonder that such 
an innovation as Hail ways was strenuously opposed^ 
thi*cntciiii]g, as it did, the coaching interest, and the 
posting interest, the canal interest, and ilie sport- 
ing interest, and private interests of every variety. 
“ Gentlemen, as an individual,” said a sporting ^LP. 
for Cheltenham, “I hate your railways; 1 detest 
them altogether ; I wish the coiicoctors of the Chel- 
tenham aud Oxford, and the coucoctors of every 
other scheme, including the solicitors and engineers, 
were at rest in Paradise. Gentlemen, 1 detest rail- 
roads ; nothing is more distasteful to me Ihaii to hear 
the echo of our hills reverberating with the noise 
of hissing railroad engines, running through the 
heart of our hunting country, and destroy iiig that 
noble sport to which I have been accustomed from 
niy childhood.” And at Tewkesbury, one speaker 
contended that “ any railway would be injurious ; ” 
compared engines to “ war-horses and fiery meteors ;” 
and affirmed that *Mhc evils contained in Pandora’s 
box were but trifles compared with those that would 
be consequent on railways.” Even in go-a-hcadative 
* America, some steady jog- trotting opponents raised 
i their voices against the nascent system ; one of whom 
j (a canal stocklioldcr by the way) chronicled the fol- 
I lowing objective arguments. “ lie saw what would 
, be the cBect of it ; th.at it would set the whole world 
j a-gadding. Twenty miles an liour, sir! Why you 
I will not be able to keep an api)reul ice-boy at his 
work ; every Saturday evening he must take a trip to 
Ohio, to spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. 
Grave plodding citizens will be flying about like 
comets. All local attachments must he ut an end. It 
will encourage flightiucss of intellect. Veracious 
people will turn into the most immeasurable liars; all 
their conceptions will be exaggerated by their mag- 
nificent notions of distance. * Only a hundred miles 
off! Tut, nonsense, I’ll step across, madam, and 
bring your fan 1 ’ ‘ Pray, sir, will you dine with me 
to-day at my little box ut Alleghany':’’ ‘ W1iy, indeed, 
I don’t know. 1 shall be in town until twelve. Well, 
1 shall be there ; but you must let me olf in time for 
the theatre.’ And then, sir, there will be barrels of 
pork, and cargoes of flour, aud chaldrons of coals, 

; and even lead and whiskev, and such-like sober 
things, that have always bcciimsed to sober travelling, 
whisking away like a set of sky-rockets. It will 
upset all the gravity of the nation. If two gentlemen 
have an affair of honour, tiicy have only to steal off 
to the Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdiction 
can touch them. Aud then, sir, tliink of flying for 

: debt! A set of bailiffs, mounted on bomb-shells, 

; would not overtake an absconded debtor, only give 

I liim a fair start. Upon the wdiole, sir, it is a pesti- 

lential, topsy-turvy, hanim-scarum whirligig. Give 
me the old, solemn, straightforward, regular Dutch 
canal^three miles an hour for expresses, and two for 
ordinary journeys, with a yoke of oxen for a hcfivy 
load I I go for beasts of burthen : it is more primitive 
I and scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people 


better. None of your liop-skip and-jump whimsies 
for me.” 

The incredulity aud laughter with winch Mr. 
Stephenson’s opinions were listened to by Parliamen- 
tary Committees concerning the velocity he expected 
to attain, arc well known. He was implored by the 
Directors who engaged him not to indulge before 
these legislators in the visionary sclicmes, which led ! 
him to contemplate tlic achievement in speed of twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour, lest he should bring dis- 
credit on their enterprise. He says, tliat "he sought 
England over for a man to support liim in his evidence 
before Parliament, and could find only one man, 
James Walker; and was then afraid to coll that 
gentleman, because he knew notiiing about railways. 

He had then no one to tell his talc to but Mr. 
Saunders, who did listen to him, and kept his spirits 
up.” But the exigencies of Liverpool inspired her i 
inhabitaiils with sufficient energy to overcome all 
obstacles. Certainly there were two canals between 
that town and Manchester, but they were inadequate 
for the existing traffic of those cmi>oriums of com- 
merce, which then amounted to more than a thousand 
tons daily, and would greatly iucreasc with added 
facilities of transport. It was estimated that these 
towns annually consumed not less than a million tons 
of coal, supplied from the mines of St. Helens ; a 
distance of thirty miles by canal, but which would be 
reduced ouc-half b,y the proposed railway, and effect 
upon the carriage the yearly saving of 100,000/. ! 

Thus stimulated, the Company's engineers vigo- 
rously set to work, in June, 1S20, conscious that 
there was no cliild’s play before tliom. The tunnels 
to be cxcuvutcd, and mosses to be clrnincd, the 
viaducts to be erected, and levels to be sunk, would 
tax and test to the utmost their ingenuity and skill. 
Exclusive of tunnelling, the cuttings amounted to 
nearly 720,000,000 cubic yards, J’rofessor Barlow 
tells us, and the embankments to 277,000. Chat 
Moss, a bog so soft as to be impassable by a 
pedestrian, except in unusually dry weather, was the 
iirst scene of their operations ; and a trial of perse- 
verance it proved of no ordinary kind ; especially as 
it was the reverse of a "labour of love,” being a 
difficulty not naturally and necessarily imposed ui)on ! 
the construction of the line, but entailed upon the 
Company by the blind opposition of Lords Sefton 
and Derby to the course of the original line, recom- 
mended by Mr. Stephenson, the chief engineer, which 
would have traversed a portion of these noblemen’s 
property. Moreover, the compulsory adoption of 
this inferior line involved the additional evil of a 
double gradient, a mile and a half in length each 
way> and rising one foot in ninety-six in both 
directions. 

This is a permanent and most serious disadvantage 
to the working of the line. It is evident that it is 
far more important to make a railway level than 
a turnpike road, as the resistance to the descending 
tendency of a load on an inclined plane is far greater 
on the latter road than on the iron one; for as double 
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tbe impulsive force is required on a smooth mac- 
adamized road rising one foot in itcelvc, to that which 
would draw the same load on a level line, the rise of 
only one in two-hundred-and-forty feet on the railway, 
requires the impulsive force to be doubled; and a 
nearly quadrupled power on these i)articular gradients. 
If the mortilicatioii were not suificiently severe at 
first, its measure was completed not many months 
after the opening of the Liverpool and Munclicstcr 
line ; when a second line was contemplated betw<!cn 
these towns, whicli these very lords, “grown wiser 
than of yore,” were willing enough to admit through 
their grounds; experience having taught the pro- 
prietors of land the increased value of property in 
the vicinity of railways. But there was no help for 
it then. Chat Moss, the beloved of snipes and dack- 
o’-lanihorns, must be drained and levelled, although 
4j miles in length, and, in some parts especially, of 
almost unlimited capacity for the reception of solids 
without apparent surfacial improvement. Through 
this semi-lluid an iron rod would sink by its own 
I weight ; and tons upon tons of embankment were 
absorbed before this yielding morass could be rendered 
j tit for the support of any supcrstrucl lire. 

I Kight and day, mtnr.y and horse worked, but 
■; winced not at the pulpy foe. Gradually they gorged 
• with their interminable hcapings the last and most 
' insatiable half-mile on the Eastern l)«)nler; and on 
May-day, ]S30, the Rocket Engine steamed a carriage 
full of enterprise across the Moss. Tlie ingenious 
method by whicli this ditliculty was mainly overcome 
is thus described by Mr. R. Rilehie. “As the 
materials laid down for an cnibaiikniiJiit, about four 
feet high, gradually sunk, it became impossible to use 
cither clay or gravel. Jlccoiirsc was tlicreforc had to 
the moss itself for the forming of the embank nicni, 
whieh, from its less specilic gravity, nouUl not bo so 
liable to sink ; and by cutting drains every live yards 
apart, and laying the moss dry between the drains, it 
formed an excellent material for the embankment., 
rcfpiiring only four or live times the quantity which 
would have been used on solid groniui. In forming 
the road on the surface of the moss, drains were tirst 
cut oil each side of the line, and lateral ones to carry 
off the water, and by this means the surface acquired 
tenacity and consolidation. Upon this hurdles, 
wickered witli heath, were laid transversely. Upon 
these Mere placed two feet of ballast or gravel, to 
form the pennanent road, and on which the wooden 
sleepers for tlic rails were bedded.” The Parr Moss, 
too, was solidified ; the Sankey Viaduct, from sixty 
to seventy feet in height, was erected; the Liverpool 
Tunnel, through 1,970 yards of moist earth, sand, or 
sandstone, was completed at a cost of nearly 35,000/.; 
and the finishing toucli applied to the constructive 
works of this Railway (thirty-one miles in length 
between the terminal stations) by spanning the 
Irwcll with a noble stone bridge, in September, 1829 ; 
the total expense amounting to nearly 740,000/. 

And now the great question presented itself for the 
Company’s solution, of the tractive power to be em- 


ployed on their completed highway. Three rivals 
entered the lists ; horses, stationary engines, locomo- 
tives; but flesh and blood soon withdrew from a 
contest with iron; lungs could not compete with 
boilers; breath stood a sorry chance opposed to steam. 
Two gentlemen in the direction of the Company, 
accompanied by Mr. II. Booth, made a tour of infec- 
tion, and quickly narrowed tlio question to tlic rival 
forms of engine. Messrs. J. Walker and J. U. lias- 
trick, both civil engineers, were next commissioned 
to make observations and comparisons on the diflerent 
methods of applying steam power. They accordingly 
laid two separate reports be^re the Board, advocating 
the adoption of tbe stationary steam-engine. But 
Mr. George Stephenson, “ the father of the locomotive 
system,” was strongly of a diflerent opinion, and was 
supported in his views by the majority of tlie Direc- 
tors, who resolved to attcm])t the introduction of the 
locomotive engine ; and, therefore, to encourage and 
stimuhitc the invention of improvements, of which 
they deemed this machine to be susceptible, they 
oflered a premium of 500/., to be contended for in 
1829, for the most approved engine, fulfilling the 
conditions of limitation in weight to six tons, (tJiose 
in use averaging nine tons,) freedom from smoke, a ] 
capability of drawing at starting three times its own j 
weight, and of travelling seventy miles witli that load | 
at a minimum rate of ten miles an hour. Four com- 1 
petitors presented themselves for trial. October the ! 
Oth was tlic day appointed for the struggle, and the 
selected arena was about two miles in extent, on the 
eastern side of Raiuhill Bridge, the only perfectly 
level part of the railroad. 

London, Newcastle, Darlington, and Leith, engaged 
in the noble rivalry : Messrs. Braithwaitc and Eric- 
son entering the “Novelty” on the lists; the smallest 
engine, weighing 2 tons 15cwt. ; Mr. Burst all of 
Leith brouglil forward the “ Pprscvcrancc,” weighing 
2 tons 17 cwt. ; the “Rocket,” whose “training” 
was first comideted, was supplied by Mr. R. Stephen- | 
son of Newcastle, and weighed 4 tons 3 cwt. ; and j 
the fourth candidate was the “ Sans Parcil,” also 
weighing 4 tons 3 cwt., and constructed by Air. 
Ackworth, of Darlington. Every rim was a heaf^ 
certainly, but of course the competitors ran in suc- 
eesbioii. No spurred and leatlicr-unmcntionabled 
rider in this contest lashed his steed. Shovels and j 
pokers took place of whips and rowels ; and, instead ' 
of melted- down jockeys in rainbow-hued jackets, men i 
smoke-begrimed and fustian-clad governed the reins, j 
But never did a Derby day or St. Lcgcr givi? birth to ! 
so honourable an excitement as prevailed in this 
salamandrine race. No bet ting-ring was required to 
give it interest. And who was victor? “I’erse- 
verance” for once failed to “ overcome all difficulties,” 
and easily .’yielded the contest to names of greater 
pretension ; while the “ Novelty,” unfortunately 
bursting a vessel, was compelled to seek r^rement 
and professional aid. Air. Ack worth’s engine made 
a gallant show, performing 221 miles of the course in 
Ihour 37 minutes; but tJie Sans Pareil, becoming 
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disabled after tlie same fashion as her metropolitan 
rival, lost her chance of victory. So the “Rocket” 
won the field, attaining 29 miles per hour at her 
greatest speed, and 11 1 miles at her slowest pace; 
accomplishing the whole journey twice at an average 
rate of 12A- miles per hour, and receiving the premium 
at the award of the judges, Messrs. Rastrick, Wood, 
and Kennedy. 

These experiments established the locomotive 
engine as the motor power best adapted for the 
development of the Railway system; and in the interval 
of preparations for the public opening of the line, 
which witnessed the first conclusive proofs of their 
superiority to all rival forces, we will review briefly 
tlie history of the introduction of these “resonant 
steam-eagles,” but must reserve this for our next 
chapter. B. 

— ♦ — 

SARAH STERLING’S TRAVELS AND 
OPINIONS. 

A Run.VL individual once said in my hearing, " We 
don't ought to speak ill of old fiiaids^ now ; for^ to my 
terlain knowledge^ old maids isn't what ihnj used to 
was'* As I happened to have the advantage of the 
said individual in point of grammar, T smiled at the 
Doric form of his declaration ; but. I recognised the 
truth it contained when I comjiarcd the common 
opinion conccniing the selfishness and crossness, “the 
sour looks and stem rebukes,” of old maids, with 
w’hat I knew, at first-Iiand, of that class ; especially 
of my aunt Sarali, who has been to me as a mother 
from the days of my cradle to these ])rcsent ones of 
my clerkship in the substantial firm of Cottenham, 
Brothers, wholesale hosiers, Wood-sircct, Choapside. 

My aunt Sarah, or, to give her her due style and 
title. Miss Sarali Sterling, is a maiden lady of some 
five-and-forty autumns ; and, though I say it who 
should not say it, being her nephew and her favour- 
ite, she is a jewel of a woman. If all maiden ladies 
were as womanly and as worthy — as gentle-hearted 
and as strong-headed ; if they were all as cheerfully i 
pious tow^ards God, and us unselfishly active for their 
iicighhours’ good, as my ai^t Sarah, the common, old- 
fasliioned accounts of the sisterhood would be about 
as appropriate and Inie at the present day as a de- 
scription I once saw in an old book of the “littel 
greenc hillcs of Old Bourne” (Ilolborn), or King 
Richard Ill.’s assertion, that he saw fine strawberries 
growing in the garden of the Bishop of Ely’s palace 
there. “ Tempora vmtantur et nos mntamur ah illis** 
This quotation is not altogether regretful. True, the 
times cliange and we change ; but all changes are not 
for the worse. Many classes among us arc, I think, 
changing for the better. Certainly, “ old maids f* as 
my friend the countryman said, “ isn't what they used 
to was," 1 would cite my annt Sarah os an example 
of their improvement among the middle class of an 
English oountiy town ; and will bring her own hand 


in her own letters to support my opinion. Do not 
suspect me of any breach of confidenco in thus pub- 
lishing the private letters of a simple, imlcamed 
woman — though she will assuredly know nothing 
about it. She trusts in my good sense and right 
feeling towards her, and 1 will not betitiy that trust. 

It will be necessary to explain to tlie reader the 
circumstances under which the following letters were 
written. 

My aunt Sarah has an annuity of 150/. With 
this income she contrived to do a great deal of 
good and to enjoy life thorouglily, (in a quiet way,) 
in her little cottage near the town of Rochester. 
Rochester is her native town, and the present abiding- 
place of nearly all om* kindred. My aunt loves it so 
well that I do not sujijmsc anything would tempt her 
to leave its neighbourhood for any length of time, 
except such a motive as the one wliieh brought her to 
London last spring and carried her to Belfast this 
autumn. This motive was a sense of duty. One of 
her sisters, the wife of an Irish physician, a native of 
Belfast, who had an inditTcrent practice in Rochester, 
died at the beginning of the present year, leaving her 
husband inconsolable for her loss, and seven children, 
most of them under twelve ycal^ of age. Miss Ster- 
ling immediat ely betook herself to her brother-in-law’s 
house, and assumed the care of the household. Poor 
Mr. Denham has since told me that, if it had not been 
for her prompt kindness, her unwearied pat ience, and i 
gentle ministration to his grief-bowed soul, at that j 
period, he believes lie should have thrown himself into , 
the Medway, in utter despair. At the end of two months I 
it became necessary for him to decide upon sonic j 
new plan for supporting his family. His practice in || 
Rochester was not sutlicicnt; and the very siglit of 
the streets and houses there bad become odious to 
him. Still he knew not which way to turn. At one j 
time he thought of emigrating tc New Zealand; 
but he shrank from exposing liis delicately nurtured 
children to the hardships of a long voyage and a new- 
country. lie was eonsnlling niy aunt one day, on 
this very subject, when he received two letters. On 
opening them he found his dilTicnlly solved. They were I 
from his own baclielor brother and maiden sister, wlio 
lived together in the fiourishing town of Belfast, in 
the North of Jrcland. Brother Jolm was, like him- 
self, a physician ; but, unlikeliimsclf, he had made money, 
j and was now in possession of so extensive a practice 
that he wrote to invite liis widowed brother to be- 
come his partner, and that without purchase-money. 
Jolm Denham said he must Jiave a partner, and that 
for two reasons he would rather have his brother than 
a stranger ; first, because he knew that Horace was 
skilful and experienced ; and, secondly, because he was 
his brother. Then, as Horace was his brother, he 
could not think of taking money from iiim, especially 
as he liad a large family to support, and had not been 
very successful in the world. Brother John then 
referred him to sister Rachel’s letter for information 
concerning domestic arrangements, in case Horace 
should accept his offer. 
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Sister Hachel’s letter contained an affectionate 
entreaty that he would come to them very soon. 
She reminded him of the cheapness of provisions 
and house-rent iu Belfast; but what was of the 
most importance to Mr. Horace Denham, she showed 
the educational advantap^es for his children which he 
could obtain at a cheap rate in this town. The 
recently established Queen’s College there would 
enable him to give his four boys a much better educa- 
tion tlian he could afford to give them in England. 
She said he might send them all to the College in 
their turns, instead of being obliged to stint the 
allowance of intellectual food to some of them, in 
order that the others might fare the better. This 
last argument was a decisive one to Mr. Denham, who 
fully believed the old proverb that “ learning is better 
than house and land.” His anxiety about his children 
was now partially removed, and uttering a fervent 
“ Thank God ! ” he handed the letters over to my 
aunt. She had sympathy with all benevolent and 
generous jxjoplc, and slie was strongly attached to 
her sister’s family, therefore there could be no doubt 
that she read these letters with a thankful heart. 
The tears stood in her eyes, (not bright young eyes, 
O reader, but the worn, somewhat sad eyes of a 
woman nearly fifty,) and stretehing out her hand to 
her brother-in-law, she said fervently — “ God is very 
good, Horace. We ought, indeed, to thank him. 
He has saved you out of all your troubles.” 

“ Not out of ally Sarah,” he replied, with a dark 
mournful look ; “ he has not restored her to me. 
]lenccfortli, 1 shall M^ork without her presence to 
gladden me, and if 1 am successful, slie will not be 
near me to smile.” 

” The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be tlic name of the Lord !” said my aunt. 
** IToj’ncc, you have, for years, been bhjsscd with a 
good, true, and loving wife. !Maiiy men go through 
life without knowing such haj)|uuess. — You have been 
more favoured than most mortals. Now, tlie dreary 
hour of privation lias eonic to you also ; you must 
bear it bravely and piously. You must not suffer 
I your spirit to rebel against God. Patience ! courage ! 
good brother; and in due lime the most Merciful 
will remove the burden of sorrow from your soul.” 

The next day it was settled that Mr. Horace 
Denham should dispose of his house and furniture 
and sell the remnant of his practice as soon as possible, 
and that he sliould repair alone to Belfast to settle his 
plans with his brother and sister, and prepare a house 
there for the reception of his family. At. the end of 
a month the sale was completed, my Aunt Sarah had 
let her cottage for a year, and was prepared to lake 
charge of lier sister’s children, in a cheap lodging at 
Kcnninglon, near ]jondon, until their father should 
return from Ireland to fetch them. Mr. Denham 
saw them all safely though not very comfortably 
settled in the said lodging at Kenniiigton, and then 
set off for Belfast with his eldest boy, a lad of fifteen, 
whom lie was anxious to have engaged in his studies 
at the Queen’s College immediately, as at that age 


un 

idleness and loss of time are extretnely injuribus to 
the mind. I, also, came up from Rochester with my 
aunt and the Denhams, having just obtained the 
situation before mentioned in the firm of Cottenham, 
Brothers. I had always lodged with my aunt iu 
Rochester, and as it would have been an unnecessary 
pain to botli of us to part, as long as she remained in 
or near Ijoiidon, I hired a room in the same house at 
Kennington. Here I soon became a favourite, and a 
sort of Pater Familias among the young Denhams. 
Between ns my aunt and 1 made the children very 
happy. She was always contented because she was 
always actively employed for the good of others ; and 
I was never so happy in my life as I was in that un- 
comfortable crowded little house, this last summer. 
The boys and girls were full of mirth and right feel- 
ing, and my aunt did every thing she could to give 
them pleasure. I often contrived to take them to 
exhibitions and to the theatres, and on Sundays, after 
morning cluirch, we all took a trip into the country 
together. Our pleasures were simple and innocent 
enough ; but I think we shall all remember them as 
long as we live. 

In the mean lime a continuous correspondence 
went on with Mr. Denham. At the beginning of 
October he came to London to fetch away his children 
i to their new home. When my aunt found out that 
Miss Kiichel Denham was in delicate health and was 
utterly unused to the management of children, and 
that her brother-in-law had not been able Iro get a 
housekeeper that he liked, she determined to go with 
the party to Belfast. Mr. Denham opposed this, be- 
cause he saw that she quite disregarded her own 
convenience, and had even given up a favourite plan, 
of living for the winter in Ijonclon with me. But 
my aunt persisted in her resolution; and as I 
thought that the change might he good for her as 
well as for her friends, I raised no objection to her 
going. 

On the morning of the third day after I had seen 
the whole party start off from Euston Square in a 
double second-class carriage which they had to tliem- 
sclvcs, I received my aunt’s first letter. — One word 
I for her letters, generally. She was fond of writing; 
and as her letters were like herself, unaffected, sen- 
sible, and full of clieerfulncss and warm-heartedness, 
every one of her family was glad to receive tliom. 
For my own part, though I can see well enough that 
they are not clever or witty, that they have no graces 
of style, and are evidently the production of a woman 
more conversant with every-day life than with books 
and the fine arts, yet they have a certain charm for 
me; a freshness and an indomitable good nature 
which show that old maids sometimes retain the best 
part of girlhood all their lives. It is scarcely necessary 
to add tliat my A\int Sarah luis a ))leasnnt countenance 
— that her health is perfect and her temper genial 
and sunny. She bus a habit of looking on the bright 
side of tilings ; and, if fate should turn the dark one 
towards her, she rubs that up, till it begins to shine 
a little. Her opinions and descriptions of persons 
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and places are almost always worth hcarui", because 
they arc original. In this first letter, written before 
the journey was completed, she writes thus ; — 

Lettzu I. 

Hotel, Flestvoo'e, 
Oct . 1850. 

“My dear Nephew, — We have arrived here swiftly 
and safely, and as we have yet an hour to wait before 
we go on board the steam-packet which is to carry us 
to Belfast, T shall amuse myself with writing a little 

to you. When, like Benedict in llie play, 

* Here, now, little Frank interrupted me, and I have 
quite forgotten what I was going to say. I dare say 
it was nothing very important. I should not like to 
spend many days as I have spent this ; but I do not 
regret this one experience of railway travelling, as I 
have learned to pity those who have much of it. Ten 
hours of incessant noise make the quiet of my own 
back parlour seem like a paradise. The noise of the 
train was disagreeable to me at the first, and during 
the last part of the journey it was quite a torture. 
The hurry, the bustle, the confusion, the rapid motion, 
I can bear well enough ; but the noise is perfectly 
terrific. * Strong as my head is, I expect it will ache 
for a week to come. What a life those people must 
lead who go up and down the lines every day, and 
take charge of lhat huge brazen dragon wdiich rushes 
along with us! I wish you would inquire among 
your mechanical and engineering friends whether there 
is any probability that railway travelling will ever be 
performed more quietly. Depend upon it, my dear 
boy, M'c arc far removed from a state of perfection in 
mechanics while all sorts of work by machinery arc so 
very noisy. Some of the wise inventors must invent 
a way of getting rid of the noi.se. Jt must be ex- 
tremely injurious to health, -1 have been thinking, 
acting so strongly as it docs upon the nervous system. 
Surely the loud, sharp, unceasing noises of a journey 
by railway must be as bad for the nerves and the 
brain os forcing the eyes to gaze for many hours 
together upon brilliant and startling colours. For my 
own part, 1 feel sure that my brain would become 
permanently deranged if I were to travel up and down 
a line of 200 miles every day for a mouth. I am 
happy to say neither Mr. Dflaham, nor the children, 
nor Ann (that best of nursery-maids), seemed to 
feel ilie noise as 1 did. My contrivance of sewing 
blankets into old wrappers to serve as cu.sliions on the 
journey was found serviceable. By their aid the 
hard seats of the second-class carriages were made 
almost as comfortable as those of the first-class. 
Remember, Sterling, my dear, that you never take a 
long journey by railway without having a cushion of 
some sort to sit upon, and in cold weather put your 
feet upon your carpet-bag and throw your wrapper 
over your legs ; never sit with your feet on tlie floor. 
By these means your feet and legs will not become 
cold from the draught which comes in at the bottom 
of the carriage. Don’t laugh at my old maidish or 
motherly warnings, but take heed to them, and de- 


pend upon it, you will be the better in health and 
temper. 

“ I shall not say much about the road, for various 
reasons. You know part of it ; and descriptions of 
wliat you do noi know would be very uninteresting. 
We passed through so quickly that there was scarcely 
time to note more than a few prominent facts ; sucli 
as these ; — Litchfield Cathedral and Stafford Castle 
are two fine buildings ; tlie station-houses arc gene- 
rally neat and pretty;— the country is beautiful in 
some parts, especially in Warwickshire ; it is pretty in 
many places, but it is flat and uninteresting for the 
greater part of the journey to Preston. Wigan, War- 
rington, and other manufacturing places made me 
melancholy. I dare say it was foolish ; but I hated 
the sight of those innumerable factory-chimneys, 
belching forth tlieir foul black breath, and making a 
murky atmosphere over and around each town. As 
the train stopped at these places, we could sec into 
the windows of some of ilic factories. There were 
mysterious wheels spinning round rapidly, men and 
^vomcn, boys and girls, moving their arms, or taking 
a few steps regularly backwards and forwards, as if 
they were ))erforming some magical incantation whicli 
set those weird wheels in motion. 1 don’t know now 
what was really going on there, and don’t wish to 
know, for it would destroy a certain beautifnl fancy 
which was in my mind at the lime. 1 half believed 
that the human beings and the human inventions I 
saw there were working togellier to produce webs of 
a happy life for the race that shall come hereafter : 
that they w'crc working consciously, and with their 
whole hearts, to tliat end ; so that the toil and trouble 
to themselves w^as clean forgotten : that they lived in 
and for others and the future ; so that their own lives 
were a happy dream, in:>lcad of a sad reality of misery. 
Wc practical women have j)oetic or scmi-poctic 
fancies sometimes. 

“I have spoken before of the noise ; but nothing I 
have said of it can give you any idea of the din and 
uproar at Preston, where we left the first train to get ] 
into another, which was to take us to Fleetwood, j 
From the time we stopped at Preston till the time i 
at which we started for Fleetwood, was about ten 
minutes ; and during all that inverval four trains came 
gasping, shridking, and roaring into the station, and 
went gasping, shrieking, and roaring away, off in an 
opposite direction. Now, as our party was large, and 
wanted keeping together, and wo were afraid of losing 
the Fleetwood train, we all remained on the platform, 
and witnessed the arrivals and departures of the other 
trains. The hurry and bustle of the passengers, 
(among whom some of our little folks got upset several 
times,) the loud talking, the soriing and tossing to 
and fro of luggage, the running hitlier and thither of 
the people coming to and from the various trains, 
the deafening noise of the engines as they came under 
cover, composed the most wonderful picture of discord 
and confusion I ever beheld. Euston Square Ter- 
minus is nothing to Preston, at that moment, in the 
article of noise. Our excitement was, of course, 
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increased by our fears lest every train which we saw I generally, should not grow old in ignorance. My 


I rush off should be the one for which we were waiting. 

The porters and railway officers were far too busy to 
' give a satisfactory answer to Mr. Denham’s questions, 

I and the uproar prevented his hearing Half the words 
he got in reply to his inquiries —the uproar, and the 
peculiar clipped pronunciation of the men, who have, 
1 suppose, no time to give each word its due length. 
Little Mary Denham w'as alarmed to hear one porter 
i at Warrington tell another that our party ‘were 
! all goin* to prison’ (Prcs’on). 

“ At last we were safely sliut into a carriage bound 
for Fleetwood ; and wc had another hour’s rushing 
and roaring to that i)lace. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the afternoon was very clear and beau- 
tiful. As 1 looked out of the window next me, 1 
discovered something in the distance glittering like 
silver. It could not be a rivcr—surcly it must be the 
sea! Morecombe Bay! Every one was curious to 
catch a first view of the sea, and the children crowded 
round the window eagerly, quite forgetting their 
fatigue, poor little things ! Presently I saw that the 
road over which wc were rushing was actually on the 
sands, and that we were apparently going headlong 
into the sea. All round us lay the famous and dan- 
gei-ous Lancaster Sands. Do you remember the 
stories old Mr. Barton used to tell about the coach 
that went across the sands twice a-week from Lan- 
caster to some other place on the opposite side of More- 
combe Bay, (Ulverston, I think,) and how the coach 
and all the passengers were sometimes nearly drowned 
in the rapidly advancing tide ? AVell ! 1 learned from 
a gentleman in the Fleetwood train that the coach runs 
1 twice a-wcek still, and that, in spite of the frequent 
i loss of life on the Lancaster Sands, the people around 
the Bay are still very much addicted to walking and 
driving across them. "VVe soon become familiar with 
perils wdicn wc live long among them. The Neapoli- 
I tans, you know, will build their villages on the sides 
I of Vesuvius, though tlicy arc destroyed every thirty 
I years or so, by the eruptions of the mountain. 

I “ Mr. Denham and the gentleman just mentioned got 
! into sumo interesting talk about Morecombe Bay, and 
the beautiful Westmoreland and Cumberland lakes and 
mountains, and the local customs and traditions. 1 
caught very little of what they said, on account of the 
cliildren, who were talking eagerly to me and their 
nurse. There is much interesting matter to be learned 
about this bay, I am sure. I wish 1 had read more. 
Ah I my dear boy, w^hile you are young get all the in- 
formation, and make to yourself as many objects 
of interest as you can. The more you know, 
and the more people and things you care about, the 
greater will be your chance of content and usefulness 
through life. I don’t know what has set me mo- 
ralizing in this way; probably the conviction that I 
have lost a great deal of pleasure in this long journey 
by my want of knowledge, liistoric, biographic, legen- 
dary, geologic, and agricultural, of the country through 
which wo came. This conviction saddens me, while 
it makes me most anxious that you, and young people 


ignorance, however, has not prevented my enjoying a 
walk about Fleetwood. It is a new town with liand- 
somo houses standing empty. Excepting just about 
the railway terminus and the place where the steamers 
lie in the bay, the town has a deserted look ; as if 
some evil genius had a spite against the peoplp who 
built it, and after allowing them to erect noble houses 
and public buildings, cast a spell over the place, so 
that no one could live there. It is melancholy to see 
rows of fine new houses as blank and empty as one of I 
those newly discovered cities in Central America you 
told me about one day. The situation of Flcct^vood 
is said to be unhealthy, which may account for its few 
inhabitants; it is a watering-place too, and as the 
season is over, that may also have helped to give the i 
place its deserted look. 

“ The view over the bay, from the beach here, is 
lovely. I went out for a walk with !Mr. Denham 
while Ann was giving the children a sort of tea- 
diniicr at the hotel, — we were to have a similar 
meal afterwards. I enjoyed it much— the walk, I 
mean. The sun was shining brightly, preparatory to 
his setting in the sea. Wc walked along the shore 
away from the town. The beautiful bsiy was spread 
out before us, ns smooth and still as a sheet of glass. 
Far a\^ayoll the opposite coast my eyes rested on 
some dark blue masses, which a mist was slowly 
covering. Horace told me they were the mountains 
at the foot of Windcrnjcre. Windermere 1 Tliat word 
and the siglit of those hills awoke all my old longing, j 

Sterling, my dear, you and I will go and see Winder- | 

mere next year. If wc both live, and nothing happens i 

to prevent, you must get a lioliday in tho summer, 

and we will endure the railway noise, and come to 
this uninhabited city. Wc will then go across the 
bay to lliosc dear mountains, and see what beauties 
they enclose. Let us botli think about this seheme, 
and enjoy it in anticipation ; I do, already, my dear 
boy. My only regret tin’s afternoon during the walk, 
was that you were not with me. If I could have 
sent you one rapid glance at tlie calm extensive view 
of sea and shore — sent it into your dingy office in 
Wood-street, it would have gladdened your heart for 
a week. But perhaps not,— perhaps it might have 
made you discontented witli your vocation; and there- 
fore, an unproiitable servant; so it is best that I 
could not. I was especially charmed with six ’small 
substantially-built houses which faco the scu, on a 
grassy terrace a little way out of Fleetwood. They 
are near enough to the town for convenience, and are 
yet as still and secluded as if there were no town at 
all behind them. I could not help fancying how 
happy you aud I might be in one of those unpre- 
tending yet really pretty houses. I dare say they are 
cheap enough. The view alone would make tliem 
worth an additional 50/. per annum at Brighton. 
Here, I dare say, you might get the liouse and the 
view too for 15/. a-year. That is a mere guess ; but 
tl)e rents are very low in Fleetwood, I "hear; and 
provisions are cheap, if we may judge by the hotel 
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diarges. The meal we had on our return (called iea) 
eonsiated of good tea and plenty of cream, white and 
brown bread, toast, dry and buttered, muffins, tea- 
cakes, and biscuits ; a great dish of hot broiled bacon, 
fresh eggs, a eold fowl, tongue, ham, and a fine cold 
sirloin of beef. Of this we ate as much as we wishedj, 
and paid only eighteen pence a-head. Mr. Denham 
thought the price so low that he talked laughingly of 
staying at Fleetwood, and taking one of the empty 
houses; as we might go further and fare worse. 
Good-bye; we must prepare to go on board the 
steamer. It sails at uiue. It is a fine moonlight 
night and very calm. Ciod bless you and us all. 

“ Your aficctionate aunt, 

“Sarah Sterli;jg." 

{To be continued.) 


SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WOllTlIIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHUliCH. 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Or the numerous divines who in distant or more 
recent times have enriched the theological literature 
of England, there is none to whom we can assign a 
more distinguished position, than to the preuchcr-poct, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. He has been called — and nut 
improperly — the Chrysostom of the English Church. In 
lichness of expression, fertility of invention, and 
copiousness of illustratiou, he is confessedly unrivalled 
by auy sacred orator of any age or country, ilis 
mclliiluous periods ciiunn the ear and ])leuse the taste, 
whilst they minister to the purposes of piety. Above 
all, it is upon record that he adorned the faith he 
preached, by the practice of his life, no less than by 
tlie persuasive eloquence of his Jij)s. He passed un- 
scathed tlunugh many trials, and whilst drinking deep 
of the bitter waters of alilicliuii, he uilbrded his weaker 
brethren an encouraging example of liumility and 
patience. In the darkest hours of his earthly pil- 
grimage, his sweetuess of disposition never forsook 
him. Though liis bark was tossed upon a troubled 
sea, he waited with coutidence and resignation the 
issue of the voyage. In the shade of adversity, as 
well as in the sunshine of prosperity, he found ample 
opportunities for the display the gentlest and most 
attractive graces of the Cliristian character, and his 
name is inseparably associated with our most exalted 
ideas of moral purity and self-deuying piety. 

It is much to be regretted that the memorials vi liich 
remain to us of a life so full of iutcresting and re- 
markable incidents os that of Taylor, should be so 
extremely scanty. Li receut years lie has not wanted 
indeed for able biographers, but their sources of infor- 
mation appear to have been very limited. “ The life 
of a student,” observes Bishop Hcber, “ is passed 
within a narrow cinde, and of the men whose writings 
are most widely read and admired, the personal history 
is often enveloped in the deepest obscurity.” And 
thus in the absence of authenticated information, the 


biographers of Taylor, like those of Shakspeare, are 
fi'equently compelled to resort to conjecture or sur- 
mise, aud to fill up with invention and suggestions 
the imperfect outline which has been transmitted to 
posterity by his contemporaries. Although this course 
is not the most satisfactory one, it will be necessary 
for us to adopt it whilst sketching, as we propose as 
briefly as possible to do, the career of the most accom- 
plished of English pulpit orators. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, Nathaniel, 
the father of Jeremy Taylor, was settled in the town 
of Cambridge, where he carried on the business of a 
barber. He had eleven children, of whom Jeremy, 
baptized in the year 1013, (for there is no certain 
record of the time of his birth,) was the tim'd. 
Though engaged in a comparatively humble occupa- 
tion, he was a man of reasonable learning, being able, 
as we arc iuformed, to iustruct his children in grammar 
and the mathematics. That he occupied a position 
of some respectability in the town of Cambridge is also 
shown by his having been churchwarden of the parish 
of the Holy Trinity, in the year 1021. It must also 
be borne in mind that the trade of a barber-surgeou 
was, in those days, one of considerable importance, as in 
addition to shaving and hair-dressing, he was expected 
to perform all the ordinary surgical operations. It 
should be likewise mentioned that on the score of 
NathauielTay lor had some claim to considenttion 
from his fellow-lownsmeii. He was the lineal descend- 
ant of an illustrious victim of the Marian perseeui ioii, 

— the revered and learned Howland Taylor, chaplain 
to Archbishop ("rannicr. His ancestors hud also long 
possessed a'small estate in Gloucestershire, aud it is 
reasonable to suppose that these circumstances must 
have added to his consequence, and raised him rather 
above the sphere of a provincial tradesman. 

Ills sou Jeremy seems to have been scut to school 
at a very early age, fur he attended a free-school in 
Cambridge in the year 1615, at which time, if he were 
baptized in the year of his birth, he could have bceu 
only three years old. His aptness for learning, quick- 
ness, mid docility soon attracted attention, aud at the 
age of fifteen, (or according to another authority thir- 
teen,) he was removed to the university, and his name 
was entered as a “ poor scholar,” or sizar, of Caius 
College. Tradition lias preserved no anecdote of liis 
boyhood, nor is anything definitely known of his college 
career. But it is worthy of remark, that only one 
year before he entered the university, a stripling of 
still greater promise, and destined to accomplish even 
liighcr things, had become an inmate of a neighbouring 
college. This was no other than John Milton; and it 
is fair to imagine that the two youths must have been 
occEvsionally tlirowu into each other’s society, and that 
they found in common sympathies and congenial 
studies, a bond of intimacy. Although the paths which i 
they were destined to tread in after life were widely j 
different, and the parts they were culled on to play in | 
the politics of the period directly opposite, it is im- | 
possible not to see that in genius and dispositiou there 
were many points of rescmblunco between them. 
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Both of them, also, were distinguiblied nt this period 
for their personal beauty. The greatest intellects 
of the age were enshrined in temples of corresponding 
comeliness. Of Milton’s youthful appearance, in his 
days of studentship, a characteristic sketch has been 
drawn by our greatest modern poet, which is worthy 
of quotation : — 

“ Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 

Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth — 
Darkness before, and danger's voice behind. 

Soul awful — if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul — I seem'd to see him hero 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks, 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous lonk, 

And conscious step of purity and pride." ^ 

Aud ill like manner it is said that Taylor’s florid 
and youthful beauty,— his sweet and pleasant air, — 
his grave and graceful presence— entranced the be- 
holder, and seemed to give an outw'ard indication of 
intellectual preeminence. It may also be inferred that 
Taylor, like Milton, frequently sighed over the scho- 
lastic jargon then taught in the universities, and longed 
to inlialc a freer and licaUhicr atmosjilicre. For “ the 
asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles,” the future 
author of the Ditdor Duhilantium must have had as 
profound a contempt us the author of I'aradise Lost. 
And it requires no great cIFort of the imagination to 
picture these two illustrious members of the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of the nation comparing together, 
at such a time and jdaee, their notions of the beautiful 
and true, and siimuhiling each other to more heroic 
exertions. 

Having taken his degree of blaster of Arts, Taylor 
w'as ordained before he had re.aehcd tlic ugc of twculy- 
oiic, and it was not Ids lot to remain long in obscurity. 
By a Inippy accident lie was solicited to take the place 
of a college friend, who had been ajijioiuted to fireach 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was cither unable or un- 
willing to attend. The op|)orluiuty for distinction 
was not lost upon the young divine. His eloquent 
sermons aud graceful elocution won the enthusiastic 
admiration of his auditors, and procured him an intro- 
duction to Archbishop Laud. His frieud Jiishop 
Bust, (his successor in the diocese of Dromorc,) who 
preached Ids funeral sermon, aud introduced therein a 
brief sketch of his cai-eer, observes that his personal 
beauty and sublime and raised discourses caused Ids 
hearers ” to take him for some young angel, newly 
descended from the visions of glory ! ” Soon after 
his first sermon at St. Paul’s, lie was summoned to 
Lambeth, to preach before the Archbishop. His 
discourse, upon that occasion, according to Bust, 
“ was beyond exception, and beyond imitation : yet 
the wise prelate thought him too young; but the great 
youth humbly begged bis grace to pardon that fault, 
aud promised, if he lued^ he would wend it.** It was, 
however, prudently resolved by Laud that “such 
udghty parts should be aflbrded better opportunities 
of study aud improvement, than a course of coustmit 
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preaching would allow of.” He foresaw the jMjrils to 
which the excitement aud applause of crowded cougre- 
gatious might expose the youthful orator; and he 
accordingly thought it better to send him to Oxford^ 
where he might pursue Lis studies in uudisturbed 
seclusion. With characteristic liberality, he placed 
him in his own college of All Souls, where he soon 
obtained a f( llow^ship ; aud, after the lapse oC anoHt 
two years, presented him to the rectory of Uppingham 
ill Butlandshire. 

The liberality of “ my lord of Canterbury ” to Taylor 
did not stop here. Soon after promoting him to thjC 
rectory of Uppingham, ** he preferred him,” says Bust„ 
“ to be chaplain to King Charles the Martyr, of 
blessed and immortal memory.” Being now comfort- 
ably settled ill the world, with every prospect of 
future honours and happiness, the prosperous divine 
resolved on matrimony. Of the lady of liis choice, 
nothing is known except that she bore tbe musical 
maidcii name of Fhuibo Langdale. On the 27th of 
May, 1 GIi9, the marriage was celebrated in the pai*isU- 
church of Uppingham, the gifted bridegroom being 
then ill the tIOth year of his age. But however 
cheering his prospects at this moment, Taylor’s do- 
mestic felicity was not of long duration. Within 
three years his wife boic him three children, the 
youngest of whom died iu May, 1612, and the mother 
soon followed her darling iu the tomb. 

The desolutioii of the pastor’s home was but tbe 
beginning of his alllietioiis. The storm of political 
contention, which was destined to end in civil war, 
and to mar tiie fort.iines of so many distinguished men, 
had begun its furious carecM-. 'J'he impeachment of 
Laud, in 161:0, hud excited Taylor’s eloquent iiidigna- 
tioii; and when the royal standard was raised at 
Nottingham, on the 2dd of August, 161:2,^ it is 
supposed that he almost immediately left bis par- 
sonage, and joined the army in his capacity of a royal 
chaplain. Very shortly afterwards his living W'as 
sequestered, under the authority of a parliamentary 
resolution which decreed the forfeiture of the livings 
of the loyal clergy. A jiuritaii preacher was placed 
at Uppingham in Ids stead, who, if the “ Mercurius 
Aulicus” (a royalist news-letter) can be relied on, 
was a curious specimen of the round-head divines of 
that period. The following is one of the anecdotes of 
this meek successor of the accomplished Taylor, con- 
tained ill the above-mcni.ioued newspaper : — 

“ Monday, May 6. — Now, if you would see what 
heavenly men these lecturers are, be pleased to take 
notice, that at Uppingham iu Butlandshire, the 
Members Lave placed one Isaac Massey to teach the 
people, (for the true pastor, Dr. Jerenjy Taylor, for 
his learnmg and loyalty is driven thence, his house 
plundered, his estate seized, and his family driven out 
of doors.) .... This Massey, coming lately into a 
house of the town, used these words, ‘ This town of 
Uppingham loves Fopert/t and we would reform, it, but 
they will not* (and without any further coherence, 
said * but I say, whosoever says there is any king in 


( 1 ) Wordsworth : “ The Prelude.' 
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England besides the Parliament at Westminster^ Vll 
make him for ever speaking more* The master of the 
house replied, ‘ / sag there is a king in England besides 
the Parliamnt in Westminster whereupon Massey, 
with his eudgel, broke the gentleman's head. Who- 
ever doubts that Mr. Massey is injured by these 
relations, may satisfy themselves by inquiring of the 
Inhabitants of Uppingham parish.” ^ 

During the hottest period of the civil war, Taylor 
is supposed to liave followed the royal army in all 
its perilous marches. He is said to have been a spec- 
tator of the decisive battle of Newbury, and to have 
accompanied the discomfited cavaliers in their retreat 
from that memorable field. In led;'! he was with the 
royal forces in Wales, and v/as taken prisoner by the 
parliamentary army during the siege of Cardigan 
Castle. It is impossible, however, to follow his 
movements accurately at this period of his life. After 
his release from imprisonment, he left the army, and 
thenceforth took up his residence in Wales, whore he 
was fortunate ciiougli to find a quiet retreat amid the 
turmoils of civil strife. 

At this period of liis life, under Die pressure of 
poverty and adversity*, he embraced the profession of a 
bolioolmastcr. Tradition states that lie instructed his 
scholars sometimes in one, and sometimes in another 
cottage, in the village of Llanvihaugel, in which he 
had taken up his abode. But it has been ascertained 
that lie had two assistants, (who were compelled like 
himself to labour in this way for their subsistence,) 
namely, William Nicholson, aflcrwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, and William Wyatt, who became a jire- 
bendary of Lincoln; — a circumstance which would 
seem to imply that the work of instruction, whatever 
might be the station or degree of the scholars, was 
carried on in a systematic maimer, and on an extensive 
scale. In conjunction witli Wyatt, he published in 
104:7 a Grammar of the Latin language; nud the 
biographer is thus enabled to trace another point of 
resemblance in tlic lives of Milton and Taylor, since 
both of these great men not only adopted for a short 
period the profession of the schoolmaster, but also 
both endeavoured by the compilation of gi-aminars to 
smooth the way for the youthful learner, and to leave 
behind them permanent memorials of the task to 
which they had temporally dedicated their lofty in- 
tellects. 

During his residence in Wales, Taylor contracted a 
second marriage. The name of the lady with whom, 
in this darker period of his life, he was induced to 
enter into the bonds of wedlock, was Joanna Bridges, 
who is reputed to have been a natural child of King 
Chailes 1. It would appear that this was a very 
advantageous match for the impoverished divine. In 
addition to the endowments of a handsome person < 
and agreeable manners, the lady is said to have 
been possessed of a good estate in the north-eastern I 
part of Carmarthenshire. But, like most of the 
royalists’ possessions, it is probable that the property 


(1) “ Bishop Jeremy Taylor: a Biography." By the Rev. A. 
Willinott. ISlK 


had become much reduced and encumbered by fines 
and other exactions, and was, therefore, insuffi- 
cient in amount to relieve Taylor at once from the 
duties of -school-keeping. Of his engagements and 
way of life, however, at this epoch, notliing again is 
precisely known ; but it is certain that his pen was 
not idle in his retirement, for in the same year in 
which his Grammar Avas given to the world, he 
published his great work on the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing.^ In this treatise ' he vindicated the pruiciplcs of 
religious freedom ui)un their broadest basis ; so much 
so that it has been characlcriscd as the “ first distiuct 
and avowed defence of toleration which had been 
ventured on in England, perhaps in Chiistcndoin.” 
Its spirit is bcaiiti fully represented in the noble 
apologue with which it concludes, and which its 
autlior professes to have lakcii from the “ Jews* 
books,” wherein the palriarch Abraham is rebuked by 
the Lord of Hosts for denying to an unbelieving way- 
farer the rites of hospitality.® Althougli written “in 
])ovcrty and tribulation, without books, or leisure to 
consult tliem,” in style and matter it is unsurpassed 
by any other production of its autlior. By Coleridge, 
the greatest critic of modem times, this treatise was 
regarded with almost extravagant admiration. “ lie 
saw in it all the confiuent powers of the author, 
SAvclling Iho majosiie stream of genius, as it rolled 
ouwani ill its diversilied mid winding course.”* No 
one, we believe, can read this great work, or any con- 
siderable ])ortioii of it, without feeling that the writer 
Avas fur in advance of his ago ; and that the object. 
Avhich he had in view, and which is declared upon the 
title-page to be the dcnioiistratioii of “ the Unreason- 
ableness of prescrihiiig to other Men’s Eaith, ami the 
Iniquity of i’crsocutiiig Dillerijig Opinions,” as far as 
argument is concemed, Avas most satisfactorily at- 
tained. 

Ill tlio dedication to this celebrated production, a 
brief but beautiful allusion is made by Taylor to 
his jicrsoiial history, which the biographer cannot 
pass over without notice, although some of the cir- 
cumstances to which it alludes arc involved in ob- 
scurity, nor has any clue been obtained to the name 
of the “noble enemy,” avIioso mercy and gentleness 
it commemorates. “In the great storm,” says 
Taylor, “ Avliicli dashed the vessel of the Church all 
ill pieces, 1 had been cast on tlie coast of Wales, 
and, ill a little boat, thought to liave enjoyed that 


(2) By “ Proplicsyinp," Taylor meant, In the language of the 

period, preaching or expounding. ^ 

(3) ** AVhen Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangcr.s, ho espied an old man, stooping and 
leaning on Ins stalT, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
him, who was an hundred years of age. He received him must 
.kindly, washed his leer, ]irovided supper, caused him to sit down ; 
hut observing that the old man cat, and )>rayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why be did not worship the 
God of Heaven. Tlic old man told him, that he worshiped the fire 
only, and acknowledged no otiicr Cmd. At which answer Abraham 
grew 80 sealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed liim to all the evils of the night, and an unguarded 
condiiiuii. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and a<‘ked him where the stranger was 7 lie replied, * I thrust him 
away hetuuse he did not worship thee.' God auswtredhim, ‘ J have 
sufl'cred him these hundred years, although he dishonoured me ; 
and cnuldst nut thou endure him one night 7 ' " 
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rest aud quieiucss, which in England in a greater 
1 could not hope for. Here 1 cast anchor^ and 
thinking to ride safely, the storm followed me with so 
much impetuous violence, that it broke a cable, and 
1 lost my anchor ; and here again 1 was exposed to 
the mercy of the sea, and the gentleness of an element 
that could neither distinguish things nor ])crsons. 
And but that He who stillcth the raging of tiie sea, 
and tlie noise of his waves, and the madness of his 
people, had provided a plank for me, I had been lost 
to all the opportunities of content or study. But I 
know not whether I Jiave been more preserved by 
the courtesies of my friends, or the gentleness aud 
mercies of a noble enemy.” 

The shipwrecked divine was not cast, indeed, upon 
an altogether inhospitable shore. On the contrary, 
it is gratifying to perceive that the misfortunes by 
which he had been overtaken, proved, as temporal mis- 
fortunes often do, the sources of some unexpected 
benefits. The clouds which had overshadowed him 
were big with blessings. In his forced srclusion, 
surrounded by untoward circumstances, he w'as visited 
with unlooked-for gleams of comfort. In the village 
in which he had fixed his temporary abode, rose the 
charming towers of Golden Grove, the residence of 
Lord Carbery, an amiable and accomplished nobleman, 
who was delighted to extend to Taylor his friendship 
and protection. The introduction to Lord aud Lady 
Carbery, whenever it took place, was an important 
epoch in the life of the persecuted royalist, lii the 
neighbourhood of Golden Grove he passed some of the 
happiest hours of his life, cheered by the attentions 
and solicitudes of afifcctionate friends, and partaking 
of the pleasures and advantages of highly cultivated 
society. The situation of the place was most dc- 
I lightful. It was surrounded by a landscape of surpass- 
! ing loveliness, and by objects peculiarly calculated to 
) influence and interest the poetical mind. The neigh- 
bouring fields w'cre clothed in the most attractive 
garb of pastoral beauty; the river Towey flowed 
j through the grounds,* and lofty trees flung their 
i shadows over its stream. A glorious avenue of 
I elms was long remembered as Taylor’s Walk, where 
I he meditated some of the sublirncst strains of his 
I well-nigh superhuman eloquence. Amidst such scenes 
i the harassed mind might well find rest. Past annoy- 
ances aud misfortunes were forgotten, and a spirit of 
calm contcutedness and sober joy supervened. The 
heart of the pious divine overflowed with gratitude 
aud thankfulness. Instead of brooding over what he 
had lost, he delighted to indulge in the enumeration 
of the privileges he possessed, and the pure pleasures 
he enjoyed. Thus in his great work on Holy Living, 
he exclmms with reference to this period of his life : 
— **I am fallen into the hands of publicans and se- 
questrators, and they have taken all from me ; what 
now ? Let me look about me. They have left me 
the sun aud moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and 
many fliends to pity me, and some to relieve me ; 
and 1 can still discourse, and unless I list, they have 
not taken away my merry countenance, and my 
(1) Willmott'B Biography. 


cheerful spirit, aud a good conscience ; they have still 
left me the Providence of God, and tlie promises 
of the Gospel, aud my religion, and my liopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them too ; and still I sleep 
and digest, 1 cat and drink, I read aud meditate, 1 
can walk in my neighbour’s pleasant fields, aud see 
the variety of natural beauties, and delight in all that 
in which God delights, — that is, in virtue and wisdom, 
in the whole creation, and in God himself. And he 
that hath so many causes of joy, and so great, is very 
much in love with sorrow and peevishness, wlio loses 
all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down on his 
little handful of thorns. Such a person were fit to 
bear Nero company in his funeral sorrow for the loss 
of one of Poppma’s liairs, or help to mourn for 
Lesbia’s sparrow : aud because be loves it, he deserves 
to starve in the midst of plenty, and to want comfort 
while lie is enriched with blessings.” 

Of the charms of outward nature, Taylor was in the 
highest degree susceptible. His happiest illustrations 
arc drawn from familiar sights and sounds, and from 
the most frequently-recurring objects in the rural 
landscape. He had an eye for all the beauties of 
English scenery, and a full appreciation of the poetry 
of country life. Looking through nature up to na- 
ture’s God, a close observer of the beauties aud mys- 
teries of the visible universe, Jeremy Taylor lias been 
properly designated the Shakspeare of English theolo- 
gians; casting the hue of poetry over every theme 
he touched, and relieving with graceful similitudes 
and gorgeous imagery the weightiest aud most solemn 
disquisitions. To his lengtliciicd residence near 
Golden Grove, and to the circumstances which at- 
tended his sojourn there, wc are probably indebted 
for the most beautiful and picturesque passages in his 
w'orks. As those passages rise before our memory, we 
naturally picture to ourselves the peaceful pleasures 
and cheerful life of the pious ])astor: his morning 
walks, his mid-day mnsiiigs, his evening reveries; 
now tracing the upward flight of the lark, now 
watching the bursting rosebud, and now the waving 
foliage of the forest, with the rapt attention of the 
poet and pliilosopher. Listen for a inoinciit to Die 
musical cadence of one of those charming similes for 
wliicli he is so famous. Anger is a perfect aliena- 
tion of the mind from prayer, and therefore is con- 
trary to that attention, which presents our prayers in 
a right line to God. For so have I seen a lark rising 
from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing 
as lie rises, and hopes to get to lieaveti, and climb 
above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, aud his 
motion made irregular and uucoustaut, descending 
more at every breath of the tempest, Dian it could 
recover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings ; till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over, and 
then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing 
as if it had leamed music aud motion from an angel, 
as he passed sometimes through the air about his 
ministry here below. So is the prayer of a good 
man,” &c. 
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We cannot read such a sentence as tliis, without 
feeling it to be the language of genuine inspiration — 
the utterance of an earnest lover of nature, who had 
often beheld with no common attention what he de- 
scribes. There can be ho question, that Taylor was an 
experienced observer, as well as a poet of the highest 
order. As he walked abroad into the fields, he found 
everything around him suggestive of features and in- 
cidents of human life. Wo know not, for instance, 
where to turn fur a grander or more appropriate array 
of images, than is presented to us in his beautiful 
parallel between the life of a man, and the brief glory 
of a summer’s day. “ Some arc culled of age at four- 
teen, some at ouc-and-twenty, some never; but all 
men, late enough ; for the life of a man comes upon 
; him slowly and insensibly. But, as when the sun ap- 
proaching towards the gates of the morning, he first 
opens a little eye of heaven, and sends aw^ay the spirits 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and culls up the 
lark to matins, and by-and-by gilds the fringes of a 
cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden horns, like those whicli decked the brow of 
Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, because 
himself had seen the face of God ; and still, while a 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher and higher, 
till he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he 
shines one whole day, under a cloud often, and some- 
times weeping great and little sliowers, and sets 
quickly. So is a man’s reason and his life.” 

Although utterly free from the charge of habitually 
indulging in gloomy or desponding views, it is not sur- 
prising that Taylor’s musiugs should, at this period, 
have frequently worn a melancholy aspect. His genius 
was inclined to pathos, lie liad espoused an uupro- 
sperous cause, and his life had beeu tinged with many 
sorrows. In such a frame of mind, it was natural that 
the loveliest of earthly objects should suggest to 
him some sorrowful reflections. Whilst walking, 
for instance, in the gardens of Golden Grove, and 
musing upon by-gone days, the sight of the summer 
rose iu its progress from maturity to decay, might well 
suggest to him that exquisite illustration of the frail 
tenure of earthly beauty, presented in tlic pages of his 
^oly Dying. “ It is a mighty change that is made by 
the death of every person, and it is visible to us who 
are alive. Beckon but fron^lie sprightfulness of youth, 
and the fair cheeks and ffil eyes of childhood ; from 
the vigorousness and strong flexure of the joints of 
five-and-twenty, to the hollowness and deadly paleness, 
to the loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ burial, 
and we shall perceive the distance to be very great 
and very strange. But so liave 1 seen a rose, newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it 
was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of hea- 
ven, as a lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too 
youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on 
darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms 

I of 4 sickly age; it bowed the head, and |;)roke itp stalk; 
and at night, having lost some of. its leaves, and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and out- worn 
faces. The same is the portion of every man and 
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every woman ; the heritage of worms and serpents, rot- ! 
tenness, and cold dishonour, and our beauty so changed, 
that our acquaintance quickly knew us not.” ^ 
Independently of their warmth of colouring and ' 
poetical embellishments, the productions of Taylor at 
this period are usually considered the n)ost valuable 
that have proceeded from his pen. His treatises of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying b^oug to this epoch. 
He also compiled a practical manual of devotions, to 
which he gave the name of the Golden Grove, "hs an ap- 
propriate acknowlcdgmeut of the many privileges he 
had enjoyed under his patron’s roof. In a chaster and 
different style, as befitted perhaps the solemn theme, 
he composed the Great Exemplar, — a life of Christ, 
which has attained great jmpularity. Some of his most 
exquisite sermoos were also written and preached in 
the sequestered village where he had found such a con- 
genial retreat. Among the most interesting of them, 
is the discourse which he delivered in the month of 
October, 1650, on the death of his patron’s lady — the 
amiable and accomplished Countess of Carbery. It is 
easy to believe that every phrase of this inimitable 
funeral sermon came from tlie preacher’s heart, ^o 
the illustrious deceased, Taylor was deeply indebted ; 
he had long known and esteemed her as a friend, and 
the recollection of past kindnesses weighed upon his 
spirit. With a heavy heart, but “with a faithful hand,” 
he presented her portrait to the weeping hearers, and 
a holier or more attractive picture was never delin- 
eated from any pulpit. “I have seen a female reli- 
gion,” he said, “ that wholly dwelt upon the face and 
tongue ; that like a wanton and undressed tree, spends 
all its juices iu suckers and ii-regular branches, in leaves 
and gum, and after all such goodly outsides, you 
should never cat an apple, or be delighted with the 
beauties or the perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But 
the religion of this excellent lady was of another con- 
stitution: it took root downward in humility, and ! 
brought forth fruits upward in substantial graces of a ' 
Christian, in charity and justice, in chastity and . 
modesty, in fair friendships and sweetness of society : ; 
she had not very much of the forms and outsides of 
godliness, but she was largely careful for the power of l 
it, for the moral, essential, and useful parts; such | 
which would make her to be, not seem to be, religious.” 
And again : — “ The other appendage of her religion, 
which also was a great ornament to all the parts of her 
life, was a rare modesty and humility of spirit, a con- 
fident despising and undervaluing of herself. For 
though she had the greatest judgment, and the great- 
est experience of things and persons, that 1 ever yet 
knew in a person of her youth, and sex, and circum- 
stances, yet, as if she knew nothing of it, she had Um 
.meanest opinion of herself ; and like a fair taper, when 
she shined to all the room, yet round about her own 
station she had cast a shadow and a cloud, and site 
shined to everybody but herself.” .... “In all her 
religion, and in all her actions of relation towards God, 
she had a strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
sliding towards her ocean of God and of Infinity with 
a certain and silent motion.” 

(1) My Dying, 
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It must be here observed, that the publication of the 
Golden Grove ruffled for a brief period the quiet stream 
of Taylor’s life, and subjected him to legal persecution. 
Some passages in the preface to this manual were con- 
sidered to reflect upon the ruling powers, and to mark 
the writer out as an obstinate malignant. An order 
for his arrest was aceordingly transmitted to the local 
authorities, and he was imprisoned for a short period 
in Chepstow Castle(?) When we say “for a short 
period,” we are, however, merely following the con- 
jectures of other biographers, whose industry has been 
unable to discover the length of time he remained in 
durance, or even to declare with certainty the place of 
his confinement. ^ 

Although there is no record of the commencement 
of their intimacy, it is supposed that about this time 
Taylor became an object of interest to an English- 
mun distinguished in these troublesonie days for his 
attachment to the Church of England, — the celebrated 
John Evelyn. It would appear from Evelyn’s diary, 
that Taylor preached several times in Jjondon in the 
spring of 1654, and on the 12th of April, 1656, 
he dined at Say’s Court (Ev(‘lyn*s residence), with 
Berkeley, Boyle, and Wilkins. On his return to 
Wales, he was visited by a severe domestic affliction, 
in ** the death of a little child, that lately,” he said, 
when communicating to his friend Evelyn the sad 
event, “ made us very glad, but now he rejoices in 
liis little orb, while we think, and sigh, and long to 
be as safe as he is.” In the course of a few months 
his dwelling was again invaded by the destroying 
pestilence, and “two sweet, hopeful boys” were 
taken from him, and buried side by side. Although 
piously submitting himself to the will of heaven, 
Taylor was deeply affected by these visitations. How 
fondly he loved his wife and little ones may be con- 
lectured from the warmth and passion with which he 
has described in one of his sermons the happiness of do- 
mestic life. “No man can tell,” he says, “ but he that 
loves his children, how many delicious accents make a 
mau’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges: their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfec- 
tions, their necessities, are so many little emanations of 
joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons 
and society : but be that loves not his wife and children, 
feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrows ; 
and blessing itself cannot make him happy.” 

It seems to be agreed upon all bands, that it was the i 
loss of his cliildren which drove Taylor permanently 
from Wales, and induced him to bend his footsteps to 
the metropolis, whither he had been frequently invited 
by Evelyn. “ When he had spent some years,” says 
Bishop Eust, “ in this retirement, it pleased God to 
visit his family with sickness, and to take to himself 
the dear pledges of his favour, three sons of great 
hopes and expectations, within the space of two or 
three months: and though he had learned a quiet 
submission to the Divine will, yet the affliction touched 
him so sensibly, that it made him desirous to leave the 
country.” In London he is Supposed to have occa- 


sionally lectured to a private congregation of Episco- 
palians. It is also on record, that he endured about 
this period a short imprisonment in the Tower, on 
account of the publication of a collection of Offices, 
to which the printer had prefixed a picture of our 
Saviour, and thus rendered himself and the authoi: liable 
to the penalties of an act against idolatry,^ which 
had been recently passed by the Puritan parliament. 
He had not, however, resided long in the metropolis, 
when an introduction to Edward Lord Conway once, 
more changed the scene of his life and labours. This 
nobleman, whom Bishop Eust describes as “ a person 
of great honour and generosity,” was possessed of 
large estates in the north-eastern part of Ireland, and 
entertaining a high esteem for Taylor’s persomd cha- 
racter, as well as considerable conGdcnce in his seal 
and ability, he tendered him the lectureship of 
Lisburn, then an inconsiderable town, in the province 
of Ulster. The stipend paid to the lecturer was, 
however, so small, that Taylor at first declined it; 
but oiher inducements being subsequently held out 
to him, he departed for Ireland in the summer of 1658, 
and fixed his residence at Portmore, near the mansion 
of Lord Conway. 

In very many respects, Portmore proved to Taylor 
a most desirable retreat. The surrounding landscape 
scarcely yielded in beauty to the Golden Grove. The 
delightful greensward of Lord Conway’s park was 
washed by the limpid waters of two beautiful lakes, 
“ each studded with romantic islets.” Bishop Eust 
speaks of it as “ a i)luee ma;lc for study and contem- 
plation and it was described to Hcber, as a spot 
in which “ the painter, j)oet, or devout contemplatist 
might delight to linger.”* In such a place a mind 
like Taylor’s found many sources of happiness. 
Though he eoutiimed ]M)or and dependent, he was 
grateful to the Providence who had placed him in so 
delightful an asylum. From Lord Conway he received 
many kindnesses, and Evelyn remained his staunch 
friend, supplying him regularly with sums of money 
by way of pension. Such assistance, the philoso- 
pher of Say’s Court was happy out of his abundance 
to dispense to the poor and pious scholar, and Tuylor 
felt no degradation in accepting it. 

The two years which he passed at Portmore, 
afforded our great divine the requisite leisure for the 
completion of his most elaborate production, the 
Ductor Dubitantinm ; or. Cases of Conscience, In the 
spring of 1660 he quitted Ireland, and proceeded to 
London with the manuscript of this work, w'hich he j 
caused to be published in the June following. He 
found, however, that he had arrived in England at an 
important crisis. During his absence, the great 
Protector liad died, and from the momejit of his 
decease, it was obvious that the days of the Common- 
wealth were numbered. The feeble mind of Richard 
Cromwell was unequal to the task of govern meut, 
and the majority of the nation, disgusted with 
Puritan excesses, anxiously waited for the restorup 
tion of royalty. Affairs had reached a climax, when 
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on the 24tli of April, Jeremy Taylor placed his hand 
to the memorable declaration of the royalists of 
London, to wliicli the exiled monarcli j)romptly re- 
sponded. On the 29 th of May, Charles II. made his 
triumpliant entry into the metropolis, surrounded by 
devoted adherents, ivho had suffered severely in his 
cause, and who hailed with extravagant joy his resto- 
ration to the throne of his ancestors. Many of these;, 
alas ! were doomed to encounter disappointment and 
neglect, but Taylor was among the fortunate few 
whose services were thought worthy of acknowledg- 
ment, and whose unw'avcring loyalty was remembered 
in the day of* triumph. On tiiu Cth of August 
following, lie was nominated to the sec of Down and 
Connor; a preferment below his merit, but wliich 
more than satisfied his ambition. That such a 
man should have been appointed an Ituh Bishop 
naturally excites surprise. Among the clergy of the 
period there were few, or perhaps scarcely any, who 
had so high a claim to the distinction of the mitre, 
and it would have been but just and reasonable to 
have nominated to one of the vacant English Sees, so 
bright an ornament of the English Church. To banish 
to a distance the greatest of pulpit orators, whose se- 
ductive eloquence might have captivated the careless 
car of royalty itself, appears to us an act only to be 
accounted for on the supposition of Ilebcr, that it was 
suspected the known fervour of his religious zeal, and 
the circumstance of his relationship by marriage to 
the royal family, might have led him to speak more 
plainly, and to rebuke the vices and follies of the 
great with more asperity, than would have been at all 
times agreeable to courtly cars. 

Having thus traced the career of Taylor through 
the dismal straits of obscurity and poverty, to dig- 
nity and opulence, we find but little more remaining 
to be told of him. In January, IGGl, the ceremony 
of his consecration as Bisliop of Down and Connor 
took place in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, and he 
w’as very shortly afterwards sworn in a member of 
the Irish privy council, and elected vice-chancellor of 
the university of Dublin. In the discharge of his 
episcopal duties he soon displayed such unwearied 
zeal, activity, and prudence, that the diocese of 
Dromore was, in April IGGl, annexed to that of 
Down and Connor, “o# account,” as it was ex- 
pressed, of his virtue, wisdom, and industry.” In 
the midst of dissensions and oppositions, peculiar to 
the country and the period, he displayed a meek and 
tolerant spirit, which disarmed the fary of his bitterest 
antagonists, together with a zeal which was on nil 
occasions tempered alike by charity and discretion. 
The sturdy champions of the Covenant, who professed, 

” in the wildest and most gloomy sense,” (to quote 
the words of Bishop Heber,) ” the austere principles 
of their party,’* abounded in Tayloi**s diocese, and 
were in possession of many of the church livings. 
With these men it was difficult at all times to deal 
with gentleness: a more powerful argument than 
episcopal censure or expostulation was often necessary 
to enforce conformity; but there is abundant evidence 


that Taylor never resorted without reluctance to 
measures of extremity, and that he regarded his 
mission in Ireland as peculiarly one of conciliation. 
But, above all, the amiability of his personal charaeter 
was, on all sides, the subject of observation. He had 
preserved through each vicissitude of fortune the sweet- 
ness of disposition for which he had been in his youth 
remarkable, and as soon as Providence thought fit to 
endow him with large possessions, he was especially 
distinguished for the graceful and unostentatious be- 
nevolence 'with which he distributed to others out of 
his great abundance. His extensive charity was re- 
garded by liis contemporaries as the crowning virtue 
of his life. “ But he was not only a good roan God- 
ward,” says his friend, Bishop Rust, “ but he was 
come to the top of St. Peter’s gradation, and to all 
his other virtues added a large and diffusive charity ; 
and whoever compares liis plentiful incomes with the 
inconsiderable estate he left at his death, will be easily 
convinced that charity was steward for a great pro- 
portion of his revenue. But the hungry that he fed, 
and the naked that he clothed, and tiie distressed that 
he supplied, and the fatherless that he provided for; 
the poor cliildren that he put to apprentice, and 
brought lip at school and maintained at the univer- 
sity, will now sound a trumpet to that charity wliich 
he dispersed with his right hand, but would not suffer 
his left hand to have any knowledge of it.” 

In the iiifiucntial position to w hich he had been so 
I properly elevated, Taylor laboured for six years, and 
during the whole of this period his activity and 
energy were on all occasions conspicuously displayed. 
At length, on the 3d of August, 1667, he was 
attacked with fever, and on the 13th of the same 
month he breathed his last at Lisburn, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. In the mellow autumn of his 
life, with all its matured experience, and in the full 
possession of his faculties, he w'as summoned from the 
scene of his uscfuhicss by the inscrutable decree of an 
all-wise Creator. “ He passed,” says his eloquent 
biographer, Mr. Willmott, " through IJic dark gate 
into the Garden, when the eye of fancy had not grown 
dim, nor the arm of intellect become feeble. Having 
borne the heat and burden of the day, he received his 
wages before the sun was set and the dews of night 
began to descend. Called home in the rich autumn 
of his life, he was busy in the field and in the harvest; 
the sheaves lay piled around liim when he fell asleep, 

< And from his slack hand dropp’d the gather’d rose.'” 

We arc unwilling to weaken our estimate of Taylor’s 
character by any further panegyric ; but it would at 
the same time be scarcely proper for us to conclude 
this sketch without drawing attention to his varied 
acquirements, and extensive acquaintance with every 
department of human knowledge. As a scholar, no 
less than as a divine, he is entitled to our high con- 
sideration. With indefatigable industry, as all Lis 
wrritings prove, be ransacked every storehouse of 
ancient and modem lemning. Hot content with the 
beaten path of scholarship, he deviated often into 
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unfrequented bye-roads, presenting his readers with 
the result of his labours and researches, in the sliape of 
some apt allusion or appropriate anecdote. Among 
the divines of the period, he was as conspicuous 
for sound learning, as for tiie supciior grace and 
eloquence of his discourses; and in tlic disposal of 
his time, he seems to have kept steadily in view that 
great saying of his illustrious predecessor, Richard 
Hooker : — “ There is in this world no kind of knowledge 
whereby any part of TrtUh is seen, but we justly account 
it precious; yea, that principal Truth, in comparison of 
which all other knowledge is vile, may receive from it 
some kind of light'' 

As a Theologian, it is well known that Taylor 
entertained some peculiar views. His ardent imagi- 
nation, and speculative temperament, withdrew him, 
upon certain topics, from what was thought to bo the 
strict line of orthodoxy. Upon these subjects, how- 
ever, it is neither our province nor our wish to enter. 
Of one thing we may rest assured, — for it is corro- 
borated by the whole tenor of his life, — that liis 
opinions were the result of sincere conviction; and 
it can also be mentioned to his honour, tliat when 
precipitated into the stormy arena of controversy, 
whilst lie displayed the natural warmth and sensitive- 
ness of an earnest and truth-seeking man, he was at 
all times distinguished for that spirit of meekness and 
forbearance which formed, both in the liour of adver- 
sity and prosperity, so engaging a feature in Ids 
character. 

Wc have elsewhere spoken of Taylor as a poet; 
and a great one we believe him to be. lie posschsed, 
in an almost equal degree with his great contemporary 
Milton, that divine gift of imagination, winch when 
allied to moral ])urity, and controlled by reason and 
experience, may be regarded as the highest faculty 
of the human mlud. Rut whilst his numerous 
prose works are tilled with passages which are in 
themselves true poems, and only require the aid of 
metrical arrangement to make them so in the common 
acceptation of the term, yet he attempted versifica- 
tion with but little success. When it is recollected, 
however, that true ease in writing is the result of 
practice and labour, as well as of natural aptitude, it 
ought not to occasion surprise tliat Taylor should 
have found himself so little at home in the task of 
poetical composition. His genius was cramped by 
the unaccustomed fetters of rliymc and metre ; and in 
writing verse, as it has been w'cll observed, lie liad 
but the use of his left hand. Rut his failure, after all, 
was only comparative. Many examples of gorgeous 
diction and musical expression migiit be selected 
from his verses which wonld do no discredit to his 
reputation ; and we subjoin a brief specimen from a 
hymn, in which his biographer, Mr. Willmott, professes 
to discover “ the fervour of Crashaw, with some of 
the fancy of Cowley 

0 beauteous God, uncircumscribed treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure, 

Thy throne is settled far 
Above the highest star, 
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Where thou prepar’st a glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy face. 

For every spirit 
To inherit, 

That builds his hope upon thy merit, 

And loves thee with a holy charity. 

What ravish’d heart, seraphic tongue, or eyes 
Clear as tho morning’s rise, 

Can speak, or think, or see, 

That bright eternity 1 

Where the great King's transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone,” &c. 


Having made these remarks on the life and cha- 
racter of Jeremy Taylor, our pleasantest, but perhaps 
most diiriciilt task remains behind. It* is that of 
presenting to our readers a few extracts from his 
works, which, whilst of necessity brief and unconnected, 
may at the same time forcibly illustrate the character 
of his genius. Wc will commence with one or two 
quotations from his beautiful sermon of “ The 
Marriage Ring.” 

“ They that enter into the state of raamage cast a 
die of the gi*eatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the hiFt throw for eternity. 
Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, arc in the 
power of marriage. A woman, indeed, ventures most, 
for she has no sanctuary to retire to from an evil 
husband ; she must dwell upon her soitow, and hatch 
the eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath pro- 
duced ; and she is more under it, because her tor- 
mentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the woman 
may complain to God as subjects do of tyrant princes ; 
but otherwise she hath no appeal in the causes of 
iinkindness. And though the man can run from 
many hours of his sadness, yet he must return to it 
again ; and when he sits among his neighbours, he 
remembers the objection that is in his bosom, and he 
sighs deeply. The boys, and the pedlars, and the 
fruiterers, sliall tell of this man when he is carried to his 
grave, that he lived and died a poor wretched person. 

“ The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to 
thaw their joints with the waters of the stream ; but 
there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast 
in ice, till the young herdsman took them in tlicir 
stranger snare. It is the unhappy chance of many 
men, finding many inconveniences upon the mountains 
of single life, they descend into the valley of marriage 
to refresh their troubles ; and there they enter into 
fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a 
man’s or woman’s peevishness. 

" As the Indian women enter into folly for the 
price of an elephant, and tliink their crime warrant- 
able, so do men and women change their liberty for a 
rich fortune, (like Eriphile, the Argivc ; she preferred 
gold before a good man,) and show themselves to be 
less than money, by overvaluing that to all the con- 
tent and wise felicity of their lives ; and when they 
have counted their money and their sorrows together, 
how willingly would they buy, with the loss of all tliat 
money, modesty, or sweet nature to their relative!” 
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In the following directions for the conduct of the 
newlj married (from the same sermon), the wisdom 
of the preacher is no less apparent than the fancy of 
the poet : — 

** Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all 
offences of each other in the beginning of their con- 
versation : every little thing can blast an infant 
blossom ; and tlie breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine when first they begin to curl, 
like the locks of a new-weaned boy; but when by 
age and consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of 
a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun 
and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, 
they can endure the storms of the north, and the 
loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken : 
so are the early unions of an uufixed marriage; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive 
and careful, and apt to take alarm at every unkipd 
word. After the hearts of tlie man and the wife arc 
endeared and hardened by a niuluul confidence and 
experience, longer than artifice and pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and some 
things present, that dash all little nnkindnesscs in 
pieces.” 

Before we take leave of this admirable discourse, 
we may observe that we know of nothing more 
beautiful, even in Taylor's prose works, than the 
following description of the duties and character of a 
good wife : — ‘' But she that hath a wise husband must 
entice him to an eternal dearness, by the veil of 
modesty, and the grave robes of chastity, the orna- 
ment of meekness, and the jewels of faith and charity ; 
her brightness must be purity, and she must shine 
round about with sweetness and friendship, and she 
shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired when 
she dies.” 

We will select from another sermon a remarkable 
illustration of the dignified and graceful niHicli of 
Taylor’s eloquence. The extract appears to ns so 
perfect an example of the highest style of sacred 
oratory, that we earnestly commend it to the reader’s 
attention. Tlic subject is the triumph of Chris- 
tianity : — 

“Jesus entered iuto the world with all ilic circum- 
stances of poverty. He had a star to illustrate his 
birth ; but a stable for hk bedchamber, and a manger 
for his cradle. The angels sang hymns wiien he was 
bom ; but he was cold, and cried, uneasy and unpro- 
vided ... All that Christ came for w'as, or was 
mingled with, sufferings : for all lliose little joys which 
God sent, eitlier to recreate his person, or to illustrate 
his office, were abated or attended with afflictions; 
God being more careful to establish in him the cove- 
nant of sufferings, than to refresh his sorrows. 
Presently, after the angels had finished their halle- 
IttjaliB, he was forced to fly to save his life, and the air 
became fuU of shrieks of the desolate mothers of 
Bethlehem for their dying babes. God had no sooner 
made him illustrious with a voice from heavfpu, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon him in the waters 
of Baptism, bat be was delivered over to be tempted 


and assaulted by the devil in the wilderness. Hk 
transfiguration was a bright ray of glory ; but then 
also ho entered into a cloud, and was told a sad story 
of what he was to suffer at Jerusalem. And upon Palm 
Sunday, when he rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
and was adorned with the acclamations of a king and 
god, he wet the palms with his tears, sweeter than the 
drops of manna, or the little pearls of heaven that 
descended upon mount Hermon; weeping in the 
midst of this triumph over obstinate, perishing, and 
malicious Jerusalem 

“ They that had overcome the world could not 
strangle Christianity. But so have I seen the sun 
with a little ray of distant light challenge all tlie 
power of darkness, and without violence and noise 
climbing np the hill, hath made night so to retire, 
that its memory was lost in the joys and spriglitfulness 
of the morning: and Christianity, without violence or 
armies, without resistance and self-preservation, with- 
out strength or human eloquence, without challenging 
of privileges or fighting against tyranny, without 
alteration of government and scandal of princes, with 
its humility and meekness, with toleration and patience, 
with obedience and charity, with praying and dying, 
did insensibly turn the world into Christianity, and 
persecution into victory.” 

The 'following sentences on the duty of comforting 
the afflicted, arc equally worthy of quotation : — 

" Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so 
there is nothing greater, for which God made out 
tongues, next to reciting his praises, than to minister 
comfort to a weary soul. And what greater measure 
can we liave, than that we should bring joy to our 
brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to heaven and 
round about, and cannot find so much rest as to lay 
his eyelids close together — than that thy tongue 
should be tuned with heavenly acceuts, and make 
the weary soul to listen for light and ease, and, when 
he perceives that there is such a thing in the world, 
and in the order of things, as comfort and joy, to 
begin to break out from t lie prison of his sorrows, at the 
door of sighs and tears, and by little and little, melt 
into showers of refreshment? This is glory to tJiy 
voice, and employment fit for the brightest angel. 
But so have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, 
which was bound up with the images of death, and 
the colder breath of the north ; and then the waters 
break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and 
run in useful channels ; and the flies do rise again from 
their little graves in walls, and dance awhile in the air, to 
tell that there is joy witiiin, and that the great mother 
of creatures will open the stock of her new refresh- 
ment, become useful to mankind, and sing praises to 
her J^deemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful man 
under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks 
from the despairs of the grave, and the fetters and 
chains of sorrow ; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, 
and he feels his life returning ; for to be miserable is 
death, but nothing is life but to be comforted; and 
God is pleased with no music from below so much as 
in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of 
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inpported orpfaansi of rejoioingi and comfortod, and 
thankful persons.” 

The sermon on tlio Day of Judgment is usually 
acknowledged to be the sublimest effort of Taylor’s 
oratory, and proves that ho was equally at home in the 
solemn and terrible, as in dealing with gentler emo- 
tions and softer themes. A brief extract from this 
celebrated discourse will sufficiently illustrate its 
graphic power and awful grandeur 

Consider what infinite multitudes of angels, and 
men, and women, shall then appear! It is a huge 
assembly when the men of one kingdom, the men of 
one age in a single province, are gathered together in 
heaps and confusion of disorder ; but then, all king- 
doms of all ages, all the armies that ever mustered, all 
that world that Augustus Cajsar taxed, all those 
hundreds of millions that were slain in all the Roman 
wars, from Numa’s time till Italy was broken into 
principalities and small exarchates : all these, and all 
that can come into numbers, and that did descend 
from the loins of Adam, shall at once be represented ; 
to which account, if we add the armies of heaven, the 
nine orders of blessed spirits, and the infinite numbers 
in every order, wc may suppose the numbers fit to 
express the majesty of that God, and the terror of that 
Judge, who is the Lord and Father of all that un- 
imaginable multitude ! 

** In that great multitude wc shall meet all those 
who by their example and their holy precepts, have, 
like tapers, enkindled with a^ beam of the Sun of 
righteousness, enlightened us, and taught us to walk 
in the paths of justice .... Here men shall nneet 
the partners of their sins, and them that drank the 
round when they crowned their heads with folly and 
forgetfulness, and their cups with wines and noises. 
There shall ye see that poor perishing soul, whom thou 
didst tempt to adultery and wautonuess, to drunkenness 
or perjury, to rebellion or an evil interest, by power 
or craft, by witty discourses or deep dissembling, by 
scandal or a snare, by evil example or a [)eruicious 
counsel, by malice. or un wariness. That soul that 
cries to those rocks to cover her, if it had not been 
for thy perpetual temptation, niiglit have followed the 
Lamb in a white robe ; and that poor man, that is 
clothed with shame and flames of fire, would have 
shined in glory, but that thou didst force him to be 
partner of thy baseness.” 

Little as we may be doing justice by these quota- 
tions to Taylor’s powers, the temptation to proceed 
with them is vei7 powerful. Rut having regard to 
the patience of our readers, and our own limited 
space, we feel that our best course will be to conclude 
this paper with a few short extracts, which we shall 
leave, without further comment, to the consideration 
of those who have followed us thus far in our imperfect 
sketch of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

SIN — ^ITS INSIDIOUS PROGRESS. 

"I have seen the little purls of a spring sweat 
through the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the 
stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child’s foot ; and it was despised, like 
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the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it had 
opened its way and made a stream large enough to 
carry away the ruins of the undermined strand, and 
to invade the neighbouring gardens: but then the 
despised drops were grown into an artificial river, and 
an intolerable mischief. So are the first entrances of 
sin, stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, 
and checked into sobriety by the age of a reverend 
man, or the counsels of a single sermon : but when 
such beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath 
not ill it so much philosophy as to think anything 
evil as long ns we can endure it, they grow up to 
ulcers, and pestilential evils; they destroy the soul 
by their abode, who at their first entry might have 
been killed with the pressure of a little finger.” 

HOPE. 

“ Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to 
heaven, and bears our prayers to the throne of God.” 

HUMILITY. 

“ All the world, all that wc are, and all that wc 
have, our bodies and our souls, our actions and our 
sufferings, our conditions at home, our accidents 
abroad, our many sins, and our seldom virtues, are as 
so many arguments to make our souls dwell low in 
the deep valley of humility.” 

CHEERFULNESS. 

But cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul 
full of harmony — it composes music for churches and 
liearts —it makes and publishes glorification of God — 
it produces Ihankfuliicss, and serves the end of 
charity ; and, when the oil of gladness runs over, it 
makes bright and tall emissions of light and holy fires, 
reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about ; 
and, therefore, since it is so innocent, and may be so 
pious and full of holy advantage, whatever can inno- 
cently minister to this holy joy does set forward the 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, charity 
itself, which is the vertical top of all religion, is 
nothing else but a union of joys concentrated in the 
heart, and reflected from all the angles of our life and 
intercourse. It is a rejoicing in God, a gladness in 
our neighbour’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a 
rejoicing with him ; and without love, we cannot have 
any joy at all. It is this that mokes children to be 
a pleasure, aud friendship to be so noble and divine a 
tiling: aud upon this account it is eeriaiii that all tliat 
whicli innocently makes a man clipcrfiil, does also make 
him charitable ; for grief, and age, and sickness, and 
weariness, these are peevish aud troublesome; but 
mirth and cheerfulness is content, and civil, and com- 
pliant, and communicative, aud loves to do good, and 
swells up to felicitJlDnly upon the wings of charity.” 

" THE COMMON LOT.” 

” I have read of a fair young German gentleman, 
who living, often refused to be pictured, but put off 
the importunity of his friends’ desire, by giving way, 
that after a few days* burial, they might send a painter 
to his vault, and, if they saw cause for it, draw the 
image of his death unto the life. They did so, and 
found his face half eaten, and his midriff and backbone 
full of serpents ; aud so he stands pictured among his 
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armed ancestors. So does the fairest beauty change, 
and it will be us bud with you and me; and then wimt 
servants shall we have to wait on us in the grave ? 
what friends to visit us I* what officious people to 
cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud re- 
flected upon our faces from the sides of the weeping 
vaults, which are the longest weepers for our 
funeral P ” 

SYMPATHY. 

“ If you do but sec a maiden carried to her grave 
a little before her intended marriage, or nn infant die 
before the birth of reason, nature hath taught us to pay 
a tributary tear. Alas! your eyes will behold the 
ruin of many families, which though they sadly have 
deserved, yet mercy is not delighted at the spectacle ; 
and tliercforc God places a watery cloud in the eye, 
that when the light of heaven shines upon it, it may 
produce a rainbow to be a sacrament and a memorial 
that God and the sons of God do not love to see a 
man perish.*' '■ 

GENERAL BENEVOLENCE AND ERIENDSIIIP. 

** A good man is a friend to all the world ; and he 
is not truly charitable that does not wish well, and do 
good to all mankind in what he can. Put though we 
must pray for all men, yet we say special litanies for 
brave kings and holy prelates, and the wise guides of 
our souls, for our brethren and relations, our wives 
and children." 

SUPERSTITION. 

** I have seen n harmless dove made dark with an 
artidcial night, and her eyes scaled and locked uj) with 
a little quill, soaring upwards and flying with amaze- 
meut, lear, ond undiscerning wing; she made towards 
heaven, but knew not that she was made a train and 
an instrument, to teach her enemy to prevail upon her 
and all her defenceless kindred. So is a superstitious 
man, jealous and blind, forwai-d and mistaken; he 
runs towards heaven as he thinks, but he cliooscs 
foolish paths, and out of fear takes anything that lie 
is told; or fancies and guesses concerning God, by 
measures taken from his own diseases and imperfec- 
tions.’* 

CERTAINTY OP DEATH. 

“ All the successions of time, all the cliangcs in 
nature, all the varieties of light and darkness, the 
thousand thousands of accidents in this world, and 
every contingency to every man, and to every creature, 
doth preach our funeral sermo^^, and calls us to look 
and see how the old sexton Time throws up the earth 
and digs a grave, where we must lay our sins or our 
sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise again in a 
fair or intolerable eternity.** • 

ADVERSITY. 

All is well as long as the suii shines, and the fair 
breath of heaven gently wafts us to our own purposes. 
But if you will try the excellency, and feel the work 
of faith, place the man in a persecution ; let him ride 
^ a storm ; let his bones be broken with sorrow, and 
his eyelids loosed with sickness; let his bread be 


(1) Sermon «t the Opening of ParUament. 


dipped with tears, and all the daughters of music 
brought low ; let us come to sit upon the margin of 
our grave, and let a tyraitt lean harii upon our fortune, 
and dwell upon our wrong ; let the storm arise, and 
the keels toss till the cordage crack, or that all our 
hopes bulge under us, and descend into the hollow- 
ness of sad misfortunes.** 

- 

THE ESCAPE OP MADAME KOSSUTH. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 

During the month of Augiisl, 184:8, the President- 
Governor of Hiiiiirjny, Louis Kossuth, with the prin- 
cipal olliccn-s of his provisional government, were in 
the fortifled town of Arad, on the river Maroseli. 
Between that place and tlie town of Zegadin, on the 
Tisch, ill the vicinity of Arad, Georgey, with the 
Hungarian troops under his command, lay encamped; 
while behind him, towards the Tisch, was the llussian 
army of reserve, under Paskicwitch. Dcmhiiiski, 
with his men, besieged Temeswar, and he had alicady 
carried its third wall. Between liim and the Tiscli 
lay the united Austro-Bussian forces. The army of 
Bern had been dcfcalod at Hcrmansladt by the liussian 
General Lildcrs, 'Itad he had fled with a small baud of 
faithful followers toward Temeswar. 

With this positiompi the combatants, the plan of 
Dembinski was to unit? with Georgey near Arad, and 
then to attack the Kussiau forces. Before this was 
cITectod, news reached bjm of the capitulation of 
Georgey, and tlint the (ii|vernor, M. Kossuth, had 
been compelled to forsake Vrnd, and retire to the 
town of Vilagos. Before Ica^g Arad, the Governor 
separated from his wife and cbillij^’en, and their ])arting 
scene is siiid to have been one ot the. most touching 
nature. Under the circamstances\of the moment, it 
was a subject of more even Ilian dovibt’ whether ibey 
would ever again meet on cartli. xK w as only when 
a young Hungarian nobleman, naiticd'j^slibot, now in 
exile in Kutayieli wdtliM. Kossuth, sole;nnly swore to 
his wife that he would never leave her misband, tha^ 
Madame Kossuth consented to be scparatciS, from hir/ 
and seek safety in flight. The children we)^ confl^d 
to the care of n private secretary of the Gove^r, 
and this individual subsequently delivered them w to 
the tender mercies of Ilaynau, for the purp«e of 
securing his own pardon and safety. The mldren 
set out before their mother, and Ihc latte/ in her 
flight, endeavoured to keep at least so ncairto them 
as to hear now and then of their safety. 

Madame Kossutli sought out a brother of hers 
residing in the town of Vilagos, and he is now im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Comom, with many others 
of tlie unfortunate Hungarian patriots, for eighteen 
years, on account of the succour which he then gave 
to his sister. Leaving him, she next went in search 
of her children, and wandered to a pesia, or farm- 
house, of Boeksak, belonging to a relative. There 
she fell ill of a typhus fever, which nearly ended her 
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life ; and when so far recovered as to be able a^ain to 
travel, she continued her journey in search of her 
children. She soon learned tliat they had been given 
up by their protector to the Austrian General Haynau, 
and taken to Pesth. Her own safety depended wholly 
upon the fidelity of the Hungarian peasants, and on 
their attachment to her husband. 

Now, having no other object in view than her own 
safety, without friends better off than herself, she 
soon became reduced to a state of complete destitution. 
In disguise, she wandered over the most miserable 
part of Hungary. She even, as a means of safety, as 
well as support, sought for service as a servant, and 
by telling that she was a poor woman who had just 
been discharged from a public hospital — which, indeed, 
she very much resembled — was so fortunate as to 
find employment in the family of a humble carpenter, 
in the town of Orash Haya, who little thought he was 
served by the lady of Louis Kossuth, the late Governor 
of Hungary. Everywhere notices were exposed in 
the streets offering forty tliousand fiorins for her 
capture, and proclaiming death as tlie p\uiishmcnt of 
the person wlio should dare to harbour or conceal her 
from the authorities. 

Among the persons wlio fled with !M. Kossuth 
before the overwhelming number of his enemies, was 
an elderly lady, whom it is nec(;ssary to designate as 

Madame L , and who, from being unable to ride 

as fast and as long as those who wore stronger and 
younger than herself, soon became exhausted, and was 
left behind. She had a son, a major in tlic Hungarian 
army, near the person of the Governor, and both the 
sou and mother were warmly attached to liis intcre.sts. 

Madame L , when unable to proceed longer with 

Ihe fugitives, in order to reach a place of safety in 
the dominions of lAic Sultan of Turkey, determined to 
remain in Hungary, and devote herself to the finding ] 
of Madame Kossutli, and restoring her to her husband. 

Por this benevolent purpose Madame L dis- 

guised herself as a beggar ; and after a long and weary 
journey, oftencr on foot than in any conveyance, she 
crossed tlie vast sandy plains of southern Hungary, 
and at length reached the place in whicli Kossuth’s 
children were, but could hear nothing of their mother. 

She learned that the children had been sent, soon 
after their niotlicr had lost sight of them, to the house 

of General G , now in the service of tlie Sultan in 

Syria, to be kept with his own three children, hoping 
that they would thus be screened from those wdio 
sought after them. Tlie eldest, named Louis, after 
his father, was seven years of age ; and all were told 
that if they acknowledged they were the children of 
the Governor, they would be imprisoned by the 
Austrians, and never sec their parents again. So 
that when an Austrian officer traced them to the 

house of General G , he was at a loss to know which 

of the children were those of General G and which 

those of M. Kossuth ; and approaching the eldest of 
the latter, he said,—" So, my little man, you arc the 
son of the Governor?” To which the youth replied, 
** 1 am not, sir.” His firmness surprised and vexed 


the officer, who was certain, from the statement of 
their betrayer, that those before him were the long- 
lost treasures of his ambitious search. He noMT en- 
deavoured to frighten the children, and drawing a 
pistol, directed it to the breast of the boy, and said 
that if he did not at once acknowledge that ho was 
the son of Kossuth, lie would put a b^l tlirough liis 
heart. Young Louis— who, it is said, shows himself, 
now in exile at Kiitayieli, much of the character of 
his father — replied in a tone equally firm : tell 

you, sir, I am not the son of Kossuth.” The officer, 
bafllcd by the child’s simplicity of manner and apparent 
sincerity, was divested of his convictions, and led to 
believe that he had been imposed upon. 

But before Madame L could get near them, 

otiicr agents of the Austrian Government had been 
more successful, and the three children had been 
carried off in secret to Pesth, near the clutches of the 
butcher Haynau. The mother and sister of M. 
Kossuth had also been captured, and placed in strict 
confinement. It may be here mentioned, in this little 
narrative of the sufferings and deliverance of the 

relatives of Louis Kossutli, that Madame L , on 

finding where and how his children \vere situated, 
found out her own maid-servant, and so succeeded as 
to Iiavc her engaged at Pesth as their nurse. This 
person never left them until the moment of their final 
deliverance from their Austrian jailors was arrived. 
After thus having provided for the welfare of the 

children of M. Kossuth, Madame L renewed 

her search for their destitute, suffering mother. 

Eindiiig no trace of her, Madame ] j determined 

to follow the fugitives, and if she reached Widdin, to | 
ascertain fron\ M. Kossuth himbclf where his poor 
wife had gone, and then return in search of her. I 
Continuing in the disguise of a beggar, sometimes on 1 
foot, at others in a farmer’s cart,, Ibis beroie woman 1 
readied the frontiers of Hungary, and crossing them, 
entered the fortified and walled town of ‘UTddin, 
where the late Govenior of Hungary and his brave 
unfortunate companions tlien were, enjoying the pro- 
tection and hospitality of tlic Sultan of Turkey. 

Madame L applied to M. Kossuth, but not being 

known to him personally, and the Austrian General | 
having set so high a price on the capture of his wife, ; 
he at first regarded her in the light of an Austrian ' 
spy. Having, however, soon found her son, who liad | 
followed the Governor into Turkey, he readily con- ' 
vinced M. Kossuth of the identity of his mother. All ■! 
the information whicli M. Kossuth could give her | 
was, that there was a lady in Hungary in whose house j 
he believed liis wife wtnild seek a refuge ; and if she j 
was not still there, this lady would most probably ] 
know where she was. j 

The Governor now furnished Madame L witli 

a letter to this lady, and another with liis own signet- 
ring for his wife, which would be evidence of her 
fidelity. It is not here necessary to follow Madame 

L on her toilsome jouniey. Devoted to the 

philanthropic work which she had underfaken, she 
wandered over the sandy steppes of Hungary, until 
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she succeeded in reaching the little town in which 
the lady resided, and delivered to her M. Kossuth’s 
letter. This she read and immediately burned it, not 
daring even to allow it to exist in her possession. 

This lady informed Madame L that the wife of 

Governor Kossuth had left her residence in the guise 
of a mendicant, and intended assuming the name of 

Maria F ^n ; that she was to feign herself to be the 

widow of a soldier who had fallen in battle, and that, 
if possible, she would go to the very centre of Hungary, 
in those vast pasture-lands, where she hoped no one 
would seek after her. 

With this information MadameL again resumed 

her jouniey. She feigned to be an aged grandmother, 
whoso grandson was missing, and that she was in 
search of liim. She made many narrow escapes while 
passing guards, soldiers, and spies; until at length 
she reached the plains before mentioned. She went 
from house to house, as if in search of her grandson, 
but in reality to find one who would answer the 

description given her of poor Maria F n. At 

lengtli in a cabin she heard that name mentioned, and 
on inquiry who and what that person was, learned 
I that she was the widow of a Hungarian soldier who 
had fallen in battle, and that she had a child who was 
with its grandparents. They then described her 
person, but added that she had suffered so much from 
illness and grief, that she was greatly changed. 
“Before she came here,” said the speaker, “she 
worked for her bread, even when ill ; but after her 
arrival, she became too much indisposed to labour, on 
account of which they sent to the Sisters of Charity 
for a physician, who came, bled, and blistered her; 
and wlicn she was able to go, slie had been conveyed 
to the institution of the Sisters, where she then was.” 

Madame L , feeling convinced tliat the poor 

sufferer must be none other than the object of her 
search, expressed a desire to visit her. 

At the Sisters of Charity, Madame L had 

much difficulty in procuring access to Maria, aud tlic 
latter w^as as much opposed to receiving her. At 

length Madame L told the Sisters to inform her 

that she had a message for her from lier husband, 
who was not dead as she had supposed, and that she 
would soon convince her, if she would permit her to 
enter. Poor Maria, between fear and hope, gave her 

consent, and Madame L was allowed to see her. 

Madame L handed her Uic letter of Governor 

Kossuth. She recognised^ at once, the writing; 
kissed it ; pressed it to lier lieart ; devoured its 
contents, and then destroyed it immediately. Soon, 
a story w'as made up between the two females : they 
told the Sisters of Charity tliat Maria’s liusband 
“still lived,” and that she would rejoin him. A little 
wagon was procured ; as many comforts were put in 
it as could be had without suspicion ; and these two 
interesting women set out on their, escape from the 
enemies of their countiy.' 


(1) It ii not known by what route the ladiei reached the capital 
of Hungary ; but it ii certain’ that, auppoaing their preiehoe would 
not be tnapected at Peatb, they hmpically proceeded to that city, 


MadameL-—— bad a relative in Hmigary who had 
not been compromised in the war; so this person 
arranged to meet the ladies at a given place, and in 
the character of a merchant, travel with them. Alter 
they had left the pasture-grounds, he passed as the 
husband of “ Maria,” and the elder female as his aunt. 
At night they stopped at a village, and were suspected, 
on account of the females occupying tlie bed, while 
he slept at the door. Tiiey started early in the 
morning, and the “husband” remained behind to 
learn something more of the suspicions to which their 
conduct had given rise. He again overtook them, as 
they stopped to feed their horse, and bade them be 
greatly on their guard. 

In the evening, while the two ladies were sitting 
together in a miserably cold room, the face of poor 
Maria so muffled up as to conceal her features, and 
induce the belief that she was suffering from her teeth, 
both appearing much as persons in great poverty, 
overcome by her afflictions, Maria had a nervous 
attack, and talked and laughed so loud that her voice 
was recognised by an Austrian officer who happened 
to be in the house. This person sent a servant to 
ask them to come into ins room, where there was a 

fire. Madame L inquired the name of the 

“good gentleman” who had the kindness to invite 
them to his room, and wlien she heard it, Maria recog- 
nised in him a deadly enemy of her husband. While 
they wTre planning a means of evading him, the officer 
himself came into tlieir apartment. Immediately 
arising, they made an humble courtesy, in so awkward 
a manner as to divest him of all suspicion. Madame 

L spoke, and thanked him again and again for 

his kindness, but added that such poor creatures as 
they were not fit to go into his room. So soon as the 
officer retired, Maria liad another attack, which would 
certainly have betrayed them, hud he been present. 

Madame L implored her to be composed, or they 

would be lost. 

Starting again, they were not molested until in the 
evening, when tliey were apprehended and conducted 
by two policemen before a magistrate. There the 
former spoke of them as suspicious cliaracters ; but 
they were not told of what they w^ere suspected. 

While the examination \ras going on, Madame L 

slipped a buTik-note into the hand of the superior of 
the two policemen. This bribe quite changed the 
affair ; the two men became their friends, excited the 
pity of the magistrate in their favour, and they w^re 

then in the po8BesRion of General Ilaynau. It has since then 
become a source of pride to both of them, that thev, safe in their 
disguise, passed that celebrated military ** butcher'^ in the streets 
of Pesth. Aiiiung the letteis wftli which this lady was charged by 
the exiles of Widdin was one for the lamented martyr of Hun- 
gary, Count Casiniir Bathiany, then confined in a prison of the 
city, wailing the cruel fate to which the “butcher” subjected him. 
When it was decided that he should be ignomJnionsly put to death 
by, the hangman’s rope, that excellent and very mild Hungarian 
patriot endeavoured to put an end to his own existence with a rasor ; 
but unfortunately not succeeding, Haynau dragged his mutilated 
and bleeding body from tlie prison, and endM bis life on the 
gallows. The letter which Madame L— — had for him was firom 


his brother, who had escaped into Turkey with M. Kossuth ; and 
she had the satisfaction of causing it, through the venality of his 
jailors, to be placed in the hands of the sufibrer, to whom it was no 
little source of consolation to know that his brother lived In lalb^. 
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allowed to dapait. Thus they w^t on from station 
to station, until they reached the frontiers of Hungary 
near the Danube. They entered the little town of 
Sanbin, and asked permission of the head of the 
police to pass oyer the riyer to Belgrade. This was 
refused, until they said they wished to go there for a 
certain medicine for a daughter who was ill, and that 
they would leaye their passports as a security. He 
then gave his consent, and they crossed the Danube, 
and entered the dominions of the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was night when they entered Belgrade. They 
knocked at the door of the Sardinian Consul, who had 
recently been stationed in that frontier town by his 
king, whose whole heart sympathised in the Hungarian 
cause, and who had formed a friendly allianoe with 
M. Kossuth for the freedom of Italy and Hungary. 
The Consul had been advised by M. Kossuth that two 
females would probably seek his protection, but not 
knowing them, he inquired wliat they wished of him. 

Madame L replied, ‘‘Lodging and bread.” He 

invited them in, and Madame L introduced him 

to Madame Kossuth, the lady of the late Governor of 
Hungary. 

It will readily be conceived that the Consul could 
scarcely believe that these two miserable beings were 
the persons they represented themselves to be. 
Madame Kossuth convinced him by showing him the 
signet-ring of her husband. In his house Madame 
Kossuth fell ill, but received every jiossible kindness 
from her host. They learned that all the Hungarians 
and Poles had been removed from Widdiu to Shumla ; 
and notwithstanding that it was in the midst of a 
severe winter, they decided upon proceeding at once 
to the latter place. Tiic Surdiiiian Consul applied to 
the generous and very liberal Prince of Servia, in 
wlio.se principality Belgrade is, for his assistance in 
behalf of the ladies, and in the most hospitable and 
fearless manner he provided iliem with his own 
carriage and four horses, and an escort ; and in this 
way they started through the snow for Shumla. 
Their journey was without any appreliensions of 
danger, for the British Consul-General at Belgrade, 

Mr. P had provided the party with a passport as 

Brkish subjects, under Die assumed names of Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Bloomfield ; yet the severity of the 
weather was such that. Madame Kossuth, iii tbe ill 
state of her health, suiTcred very much. Often the 
snow was as deep as the breasts of the horses, and 
not unfrcquently four oxen had to be attached to it 
in their places. A journey which in summer would 
have required but a few days, now was made in 
twenty-eight. 

On the twenty-eighth day, a courier was sent in 
advance of them to apprise (^vernor Kossuth of tiieir 
approach. He was ill ; and, moreover, on account of 
the many plans of the Austrians to assassinate him, 
the Sultan’s authorities could not allow him to leave 
Shumla, and go to meet his wife. The news of her 
deliverance and her approach occasioned the liveliest 
satisfaction to all tlie refugees ; and tlie Hungarians 
and Poles went as far the gates of the city to meet 


this heroic martyr of the cause of Huagaiy. It was 
night wiien the carriage neared the city ; as it entei^ 
the gates, she found tlie streets lighted up With 
hundreds of lights, green, white, and red, the colours 
of the Hungarian ^g, and was welcomed with the 
moat friendly shouts from the whole body of the 
refugees. 

When Madame Kossuth descended from her carriage, 
she found herself in the presence of her husband, who 
had risen from his bed of illness to receive poor 

“ Maria F ” of the plains of Hungary. In place 

of receiving her in his arms, M. Kossuth, overcome 
by feelings of admiration for the sufferings which his 
wife had undergone, and by gratitude for her devotion 
to the cause of her country, threw himself at her feet 
and kissed them. She endeavoured to speak and 
offer her husband consolation and tranquillity, while 
her own poor feeble heart was ready to burst with 
emotion. Her voice failed her, and amid the reiterated 
shouts of the Hungarians and Poles, this heroic 
woman was carried to her husband’s apartments. 

« « » « « 

In March of the past year some seventy persons— 
the chief of the Hungarian refugees, among whom 
were also several Poles— were conveyed in one of the 
steamers of the Sultan of Turkey to the place desig- 
nated for their future residence in Asia Minor. From 
Shumla they travelled by land to Varna, on the Black 
Sea; from thence they were taken in the steamer to 
Gbcmlik, in the Gulf of Madanieh, in live Sea of 
Marmora, without being allowed to stop at Constan- 
tinople. They crossed from that place to Broosa, at 
the foot of Mount Olympus, and after a short delay 
there, agitated by hopes and fears, they continued on to 
Kiitayicli, where tliey all still are. Madame Kossuth 
is with her husband, and, greatly through the labours of 

Madame L , who undertook another journey into 

Hungary for this purpose, she now also has her children 
with lier. Among the individuals who persist in 
remaining at Kutayieh with the ex-Govemor of Hun- 
gary and his lady are Madame L and the relative 

who during the dangerous wanderings in Hungary 
figured as lier Imsband. Many of the refugees are but ill 
provided for. Tlje amount which the Turkish govern- 
ment allows M. Kossuth for his subsistence is insuffi- 
cient for the support of so many persons. It is a 
well-known fact that the duration of the detention of 
M. Kossuth depends wholly upon the Sultan, whose 
protection was so generously and so effectively granted 
to the refugees. It is also known tliat the Sultan has 
refused to detain him for a longer period tlian one 
year, and that this period ends witii the month of 
May of the present year. To detain liim beyond that 
period, will be to assume a responsibility in tlie eyes 
of the world which will weigh heavily upon the 
character of the Sultan ; who has, tlius far, posses^d 
the sympathy and the admiration of all well-thinking 
men on both sides of the Atlantic. TV e would invoke 
that generous prince to carry out what he has so 
successfully begun ; and to permit Kossuth and his 
unfortunate companions to seek a home in the 
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liistant New World, where they cannot^ even should 
they desire it, which we disbelieve, disturb the tran- 
quilJity of Austria, and where assassins can never 
molest them. In the United States they will all find 
a hearty welcome ; and in the paths of private life 
ench will find that sympathy and assistance to which 
their patriotism and their sufferings so strongly 
entitle them. 

— 

* LE BISCELIAIS. 

Translated from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes'* 

In the month of February, during those dreary 
days in which the Parisian shivers from cold, 1 was 
inhabiting a room which could not boast even a fire- 
place, on the quay of Santa Lucia at Naples ; the 
thermometer of Hcaumur was at fifteen degrees, the 
inhabitants of the Villa Kcalc wore wliite pantaloons, 
and the streets were inundated with violets. 

One moniing I was awoke rather earlier than usual, 
by the sound of laughter and voices of every descrip- 
tion. Shaking oll‘ my drowsiness, I rose and opened 
the window. 1 perceived a dozen large boats with oars 
and sails, moored to the quay, which were preparing 
to leave for Sorrento, where a fete was to be celebrated. 
The boatmen were addressing those wlio passed with 
the cries and gestures of madmen, promising them a 
favourable wind, a quick passage, the best rowers in 
the world, and every species of amusement. Each 
boat, on receiving as many passengers as it could 
contain, spread its sails and departed. There is some- 
thing captivating and contagious in Neapolitan gaiety. 

I experienced the infection, and dressing liastily, 
descended in time to obtain a seat in the lust boat, in 
the midst of a joyous body of Neapolitans. 

The sky was of a magnificent blue, and promised a 
fine day. Already the signal for departure had been 
given : the boat was unmoored, and the sail hoisted. 
We liad scarcely advanced thirty yards, when the 
Captain perceived a man on the Quay du G(*ant, waving 
his liandkcrcliief and running as fast as his embonyoint 
and his age (sixty years) would permit liim. One 
I stroke of the hook brought us close to the edge ; the 
I stout man jumped in and seated himself breathless 
at my side. This time we left the coast, borne by a 
warm and perfumed breeze, wliich scarcely ruffled the 
deep blue surface of tlie Mediterranean. 

Vesuvius was adorned with its plume of white 
smoke, and the point of Capri appeared cnvcloj)ed in 
a scarf of gauze, like the belles of tlic empire in tlie 
miniatures of Isabey. 

Before ns appeared Son-ento in the midst of its 
orange-trees, Massa, more elevated on the coast, and 
the Strait of Campanella, like a door opening on the 
Gulf of Salerno ; behind us, tlie quays of the town, 
overlooked by the fort St. Elmo, described a curve 
from Pausilippo to Portici, presenting an uninter- 
rupted line of monuments, palaces, and houses. 

Wliilst I was admiring the double panorama of this 
beautiful and justly celebrated Bay of Naples, my fat 


neighbour heaved sighs suftclent to fill the sails of a little 
boat. I at first imagined tliat he had not recovered from 
his run; but I soon perceived from his expressive 
grimaces tliat anxiety or trouble, rather than fatigue, 
caused tlie exercise of his enormous lungs. His gloomy 
look, his large knitted eyebrows, his contracted fore- 
head, the shaking of his head, the movement of his 
lips, betrayed an internal monologue, presenting a 
striking contrast to the lively countenances of the 
other passengers. With liim alone there was no bay 
I of Naples, no smiling sky, no fete-day, no merry com- 
panions. However, after having wiped his face with 
his handkercliicf, the stout gentleman looked around 
him benevolently, and took off his waistcoat to make 
himself more at his ease. His shirt was saturated 
with perspiration, and, doubtless, he considered liis 
appearance not exactly suitable in a place where there 
were any of another sex, for he drew a white shirt from 
R small packet which he carried under his arm, and 
prepared to change his linen. The colour rose to my 
face. I expected to hear the husbands and fathers 
launch into abuse of no very gentle nature; but 
I did not then comprehend the easy manners of these 
good Neapolitans. No one ai)peared at all scandalized 
at this sans-gene. My neighbour in drawing the 
sleeves of his shirt, murmured an apology to the 
company; the ladies and young girls turned aside their 
heads without interrupting tlicir conversation, and no 
one appeared to notice this change of toilet, which 
was indeed executed with all possible decency and 
dexterity. 

At the end of a minute, as if this operation had 
slightly relieved his sufferings, my stout neighbour 
awoke from his nwerie, to ask the captain if he ex- 
pected to aiTivc at Sorrento before ten o’clock. What 
was my surprise at seeing the passengers burst into 
fits of laughter at this simple question, and the captain 
himself bite his lips. A second question from the fat 
gentleman caused an increase of merriment. At my 
left, was seated a young girl who was laughing im- 
moderately. I turned and asked her what it was that 
so greatly amused her. 

“ R biscegliese r* replied she, in a low voice. 

“And because this poor man is a Bisccliais,”' re- 
sumed I, “ is this a reason why you should laugh in 
his face with so little ceremony ?” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the girl, “ you have not seen 
the Don Pangrazio of the theatre of San Carlino ?” 

“ Pardon me, I have seen him.” 

“ Well then, if you know this amusing comedian, 
why do you not laugh with us ?” 

The reader must know that Bisceglia is a little 
town of La Pouille, where is spoken a patois which 
excites the risibility of the Neapolitans whenever 
they recognise the accent. From time immemorial, 
the character of Don Pangrazio, at the theatre of 
San Carlino, has been performed by Bisceliais, or 
by Neapolitans who can imitate the patois of La 
Pouille to perfection. Bursts of laughter are heard 
the instant Pangrazio appears. This popular taste, 
however, is the cause of u cruel and bitter injustice; 
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I a Bisceliais no sooner appears in Naples, than every 
one real's witli laughter the moment lie opens his 
mouth ; it would be to little purpose were he to put 
himself into a passion, the speetators would but in- 
crease their merriment on observing the anger of a 
Bisceliais. 

Such was the fate of my neighbour, when, in his ill- 
I humour, he wished all his travelling companions at the 
' devil. In listening attentively, 1 discovered that the 
; accent of Bisceglia gave a ciying tone to his language, 
i which was truly very comical, and that he resembled 
; amazingly the Pancrace of Saii.Garlino, who was then 
an admirable actor. However, as the Biscegliese did 
not entertain the same contempt for a foreigner as he 
did for a Neapolitan, 1 took pity on him, and engaged 
him in conversation with a very serious air. 

“ It is plain,” said I to him, “ that you do not go 
to Sorrento for pleasure.” 

“ Altro I” replied my companion, “ I am going to 
Sorrento to scold, to w'eep, to regulate, and to spend 
in doctors’ and surgeons’ fees, the rest of the thirty 
ducats, of the half of which the inn-keepers of this 
infamous country have already swindled me. Is that 
pleasure ? Besides, 1 find nothing pretty, either in | 
Naples or its environs. At Bisceglia, the town is 
more agreeable, and the people are at least civil ; but i 
what signifies that when 1 think of the spectacle 
which awaits me there ? My poor nephew, the most 
handsome young man in La Pouillc, lying on a bed of 
suffering with a broken arm ! . . . . Oh, what a fearful 
accident!” 

” And how has your nephew managed to break his 
arm?” 

“ Who knows?”, returned the Bisceliais. ** Assuredly 
it was not in the service of God, although tlie poor 
fellow is an Abbe, and, by the protection of Monseig- 
neur, he has already a revenue of six Jiundred ducats : 
it was doubtless for the dark eyes of some wicked 
woman, some Neapolitan beauty.” 

“ Wait a little, do not accuse the Neapolitan 
women before understanding the matter.” 

“You do not know them then?” replied the 
Bisceliais. “ There never happeus a crime nor 
accident in the country but a wonmn is at the bottom 
of it. My nephew is twenty years old, he has a 
figure of perfect symmetry, and eyes which the queen 
of the Amazons would envy ; what more is necessary ?. 
We will ask him presently who has reduced him to the 
state in which he now is, and you will see if he does 
not say it is a woman. Were it not for this, why 
should his arm be broken ? An arm does not break of 
itself without the interference of a Neapolitan woman. 

I And yet 1 warned him of the dangers he would en- 
counter, and told him to beware of the dandies who 
spend all their money in new clothes, of the gamblers, 
and sharpers, but especially of the women. You will 
see whether he has heeded my counsel.” 

“ 1 could swear you are mistaken in attributing 
your nephew’s broken arm to the Neapolitan women; 
and I am carious to know which of us is right. If, 
therefore, you will permit me, I will accompany you 


to the bed of your nephew; to learn, first, the state i 
of his health, and then to request the narration of his | 
adventures.” j 

” You will confer an honour on him in so doing.” i 

Having quitted the boat, we were directed by a 
child to the house of the abb6. The arrival of his 
affectionate uncle having been announced to the 
patient, a young man of an elegant figure appeared, 
with his right arm in a sling, and the other resting on 
the shoulder of the servant. 

The uncle embraced his nephew, and both began 
talking with such rapidity, and at the same time, that 
the thread of their discourse escaped me. I only 
understood the uncle w'as reproaching the young 
abbd for his imprudence, and tliat the nephew was 
I bewailing his sad fate with the most pathetic lamenta- 
tions. Tears soon* flowed. The servant added a 
soprano to this strange concert, and having wiped her 
tears with her bare arms, brought some seats on to 
the terrace. Calmness being in a measure restored, it 
was perceived that a stronger was a witness of this 
affecting scene. The uncle introduced me to his 
nephew, and after the ordinary civilities had passed, 
related to the god of the day our meeting in the boat, 
and added that we had made a bet. 

‘‘Abet!” repeated the young man. “You, too, 
uncle, you make bets ! ahis I you will lose them as 
your unfortunate nephew has lost that which has re- 
duced him to the pitiable state in which you now see 
him. 

Tiic uncle explained the subject of our discussion 
during the journey. 

“ You are right, uncle,” said the invalid with a sigh. 

“ There is behind the scenes a woman, a Neapolitan, 
an ungrateful beauty.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur Table, ” interrupted I; “it 
is fair that before acknowledging myself conquered, 

I should at least know what has happened to you. 
The satisfaction of my curiosity will recompense me 
for the loss of my bet. Have the kindness, therefore, 
to relate your misfortunes to me. The deep interest 
I shall take in your narration, will prove, I trust, 
that T am not unworthy of your confidence. 

“ Kelate my misfortunes!” cried the young man, 
raising his beautiful eyes to heaven. “ Ke-open 
my wounds, and cause all the blood of my heart to 
flow. That is asking my death, Seigneur Pranpais, 
and death by the most fearful torments. You know 
not that this poor heart has been ground to a thousand 
atoms, torn by nails of iron, and that its lacerated 
members now writhe under a load of anguish, never 
before experienced by a mortal. This heart was that 
of a Tancrede, a Rinaldo ; but when I utter the name 
of the cruel one who has ruined, who has assassinated 
me, all the torments of hell overwhelm me. J udge then 
for yourself, if I can relate my sufferings, which are 
unparalleled on earth. At a subsequent period. Seig- 
neur Franpais, we shall sec.” 

Diable I thought I, when I heard this longed for re- 
cital, he will not be celebrated for his moderation. 
Miguel Cervantes was indeed right when he advised 
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narrators, bj ilic^ mouth of the wise Dob Quixote, to 
suppress all useless exclamations and reflections. 

** God forbid,” said I to the patient, “that my in- 
terest or curiosity should occasion such terrible s^er- 
ings. You will at another time relate your unparalleled 
misfortunes, and 1 promise you an amount of com- 
passion proportioned to the extent of yOur sufferings ; 
but your unde and 1 have not yet determined the 
conditions of the bet. We must repair this neglect ; 

I leave it to. liim to decide what I have lost.” 

“ Dear uncle,” said the abb6, demand a^supper for 
us three, at the house of a merchant of pizze, with 
oysters of Tusaro.” 

“ Be it BO,” said I, “ an oyster supper.” 

“ And some white wine of Capri?” asked the abb4. 

“ As much as we can drink.” 

“ Allegri !” cried the invalid : “ retui-n to-morrow% 
Seigneur Prau^ais; 1 tliink, if I arm myself with 
courage, I shall probably be able to give you the 
narration you desire.” 

** Do not attempt that which is above your 
strength.” 

“ Fear nothing. Under an appearance of delicacy, 
I enjoy excellent healtli. I am sensitive ; but heaven 
has given me the soul of a hero of Torquato Tasso.” 

“Poor Torquato!” returned I, “he is one who 
truly suffered !” 

“ Like me, in this same village of Sorrento. Oh ! 

yes, I resemble poor Torquato But there is a 

ring. It must be the doetor. He arrives just at the 
right moment, 1 will ask him on what day we can go 
to Naples to eat pizze and oysters from the lake of 
Fusaro.” 

It was in fact the doctor who then appeared. I per- 
ceived with pleasure that he was a French man, and an 
intelligent person. He granted his young convalescent 
permission to go to Naples and eat whatever he pleased. 
I took leave of my new friends and went out with 
the doctor. 

“ The wound was not very serious, I apprehend ?” 
said I. 

“ A violent contusion,” replied lie, “ but happily 
not a fracture. The young man thought himself dead, 
or at least in danger of losing an arm, because the 
muscles, from being crowded together, gave him much 
pain. From his conversation you may guess the style 
of his letters to his uncle. The poor old man has 
taken this eloquence for sterimg coin, and has hastened 
from Bisoeglia, expecting to attend his nephew in his 
last moments. You must not, however, imagine that 
my youag invalid is not seriously in love. He ex- 
presses himself with exaggeration, but he feels keenly.” 

“ Then you know his adventure, and the cause of 
his aecident?*’ 

“ Fixmh beginning to end. Geronimo conceals no- 
thing from his friends.” 

You would oblige me by relating this story. 1 am 
to receive the narration to-morrow ; but I am afraid of 
the flowei 7 language of our hero.” 

“ You would not come to the end in less than half 
a day,” said the doctor, “ and idl the epithets in the 


dictionary would be employed. Follow me to the 
Sirkie. We will drink some lemonade, and 1 wiH re- 
late the adventure to you.” 

We entered the Si^ne. Lemonade was brought to 
us on a terrace from which coidd be seen the whole 
bay of Naples, and then the doctor commenced his 
narration : — 

II. 

“ Ognissaitti Geronimo Troppi, such is the name 
of my patient, is a native of Bisceg^a. Having 
neither fortune nor ambition, he took the petit collet 
six months since, and came here to seek the protec- 
tion of some of his more wealthy friends. 

“ On the fourteenth of last August, the eve of the 
Assumption, a celebrated clergyman was to preach at 
Santa Maria del Carmine. Our young abbd, well 
shaved, with new gloves on, was entering the diurch 
about two o’clock, wlicn he saw three carriages arrive 
containing eighteen people of the same company. 

“ In the middle carriage was a young lady in 
monming, her fan in her hand, her arms uncovered 
and ornamented with velvet bracelets. When she 
descended, all the company surrounded her, to talk a 
little before entering the church. The abbd, who 
was listening, discovered from the conversation of 
these good people, that the lady wore her mourning 
for the last time, and t hat she was going/ according to 
custom, to pay her devotions to the memory of some 
near relative, before leaving her mourning dress. 
Without possessing actual beauty, this young person 
was of a striking figure. A forest of naturally wavy 
hair was parted iii thick bandeaux ou a rather low 
forehead. Her eyebrows being so near to each other 
as almost to meet, w'ould have given a sinister expres- 
sion to her face, had not the lustre of her eyes, the 
movement of her nostrils, and tlie grace of her lips, 
on which seemed to play a mischievous smile, removed 
the serious and almost disagreeable air of the upper 
part of her face. Tlic lady instantly perceived the 
ravages her beauty had made in the breast of our abbA 
As coquetry in Naples is practised on a large scale, 
the glances, the encouraging looks which indicate pre- 
ference, soon completely captivated the good Geronimo. 

“ ‘ Grand DieuT* thought he, “ if it is for a hus- 
band she is in black, grant that I also may quit my 
black habiliments to marry her ! ’ 

“ During the whole of the sermon, the beautiful 
Neapolitan listened to the preacher with attention, 
and suffered nothing to disturb her pious meditations, 
One of the persons belongiug to her company was, 
in the mean time, walking in the square in front of the 
church ; he was a Galabrais, about thirty years of age, 
and fonned like a Hercules, Don Geronimo walked 
up and down iu front of the churchi hesitating be- 
tween a desire to address the Galabrais, and a dqpadof 
being ill-received. At length he took courage and 
approached the unknown. 

“ ‘ You are accompanying a young lady who appears 
as virtuous as slie is beautiful, sir,’ said he to him. 

“ The Hercules looked smilingly upon the abbd. 

“ ‘ Too beautiful, and too virtuous,' replied he, ‘ for 
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the tranquillity of the world, and also gifted with grace 
and wit, but so disdainful, that the dnost man in the 
two Calabrais, namely, ;^our most obedient servant, is in 
despair! If it is your intention, seigneur abbd, to 
make me talk in order to gain information, you are 
addressing the wrong person. 1 will not utter another 
word on the subject.’ 

“ * And you arc right,’ resumed the abb4. ‘ All 
that does not concern me, since 1 do not know the 
lady. Doubtless she is in mourniug for her father ?’ 

“ ‘ No, it is for her husband.’ 

“ * So young and already a widow ! poor creature ! 

I can understand the cause of her disdain : she is in- 
consolable for the loss of her husband. You must not 
despair. This sorrow announces a good heart.* 

“ ‘ Sorrow,* said the Calabrais, ‘ for poor Matteo ! 
she could not endure him.’ 

“ * Then she wishes to devote the rest of her life to 
the education of her children.* 

** ‘ What children ? she has none.* 

" ‘ Widowhood and liberty liave their pleasures, 
especially with a fortune, for doubtless her husband 
left her some property.* 

" * A comfortable independence,’ said the Calabrais; 

' besides, Lidia’s father is that rich lamp-seller whose 
shop is so brilliantly liglited in the evening, at Toledo, 
near the palace Borboiiico.* 

" * After the sermon,* resumed the abbcl, * the lady 
would do well to pray at the tomb of her husband.* 
“‘We are going to conduct her thither, to Capo di 
Monte.* 

“ * And then you will rcconduct her to her own 

house, in tlic street of * 

“ * At Saint Jean 'J'cduccio, out of town, where she 
lias a small country house.* 

“ ‘ Yes, and then a family repast will enliven the 
end of this sad day. Take courage, and do not 
despair, ;geigneui Calabrais. Often, with ladies, love 
is but two steps from disdain : you will see that iJie 
lady will not remain from the age of eighteen years to 
that of twenty witliout marrying again. Amongst so 
many adorers, she will iind oue'to please her, and 1 pre- 
diet you w’ill be distinguished above your three rivals,* 
“ ‘ In the first place,* replied the Calabrais with a 
terrible look, ‘ Lidia is only seventeen ; then 1 have 
four rivals, not throe, and if one of tiiem were more 
successful than myself, 1 would take him by the neck 
with one liand, and by the legs with tlie other, and 
would break him on my knee. All you have said 
therefore, seigneur abb6, is full of error.* 

“ * Excuse my ignorance,* murmured Don Geronimo, I 
‘ I will no longer interfere with the matter, save to 
wish you good health and the success you deserve.’ 

“ Li spite of the terror with which this formidable 
rival inspired him, and the perilous perspective which 
so many obstacles caused him to foresee, the abbe 
could not resist tlie desire of again exchanging a few 
glances with the beautiful widow. He went on 
quickly, and walked to the cemetery of Capo di Monte, 
pondering in tlic meantime over the information given 
him by the Calabrais. 


“ ‘ Lidia,’ said lie—' a widow without sorrow— no 
childreu— seventeeu years of age — tL comfortable k- 
dependeuce — daughter of a lamp^ller in the Rue de 
Tolede— country house at San Giovanni Teduocio— 
insensible to the homage of a ferocious man with laign 
red whiskers— more favourable to me alone— that is 
the woman 1 need. I will sacrifice my future cunser 
to her. 'VYliat happiness to marry so lovely a woman! : 
But, alas! five rivals, couutiug the Calabrakl To ; 
what dangers 1 am exposed ! Let us endeavour to ; 
escape the eyes of the jealous. Not to approach them 
and to communicate from a distance with the divke 
Lidia would be a master-stroke.’ i 

“ Don Geronimo concealed himself in the cemetery 
behind a tomb, from whence he soon heard the three 
carriages arrive, containing the widow and her com- 
^)auy. Lidia knelt alone on a stone, whilst her friends 
awaited her at the gate. Having finished her devo- 
tions, siie rose and perceived at a few yards from her 
the young abbd of the place Sta. Maria del Carmine, 
who was making signs to her. After having examined 
attentively the expressive features of deronimo, she 
put her hand to her neck to ask if the band would not 
be an obstacle. The abb6 replied in the negative by 
taking off the band and putting it in his pocket. The 
beautiful w idow then showed two rows of teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and placed her finger on her moutli 
to recommend silence and discretion; she pointed 
with her fan towards her company, and with her head 
answered ‘ yes * in a manner full of tenderness and 
candour : to this tlic abb6 replied by placing his hands 
on his heart, like the first bullerino of San Curio, and 
closing liis beautiful eyes to express the excess of his 
happiness. Wlicii he reopened his eyes, the lovely 
Neapolitan had disappeared ; but he heard her sonorous 
voice laughing at the expense of the young men in 
her company, ns if to let Geronimo perceive that he 
was more favoured than his rivals. 

“ On his return to Naples, the good abb^ was almost 
beside himself with joy. His lieart was dancing a 
tarantella in his bosom, and he would willingly have 
embraced every one be met. He assembled his house- 
hold, namely his servant-boy, and announced to him 
his approaching marriage with a widowed countess, 
who w'as amiable and beautiful, and worth several 
million ducats ; he promised handsome remunerations, 
provided his servant should not be guilty of awkward- 
ness or stupidity, but should on the contrary redouble 
his zeal and attention during the preliminaries of the 
marriage ; for, added the abbe, althougli the countess 
is mistress of her actions, she has to overcome tlu^ 
apposition of a powerful family, and to get rid of 
several suitors, among whom are two Princes, three 
lllustrissimes, and a General. The boy opened his large 
eyes, congratulated his master on so happy a change 
in Lis destiny, and promised to exert his utmost 
powers to effect the desired end. 

“ * You are now to learn the particulars of tliis im- 
portant secret which is to make my fortune and my 
happiness. Listen, Antonietto: without the assistance 
or interference of a third person, I offered the joountess 
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I my heart and my hand in the cemeteiyof Capo diMonte. needless expenses on the i*oftd* To satisfy his con- ^ 

My offer was accepted; the divine Lidia, surprised and science, he asked the driver^ of corrieolo for how 
captivated by my good looks and my eloquence, swore, much he would lake ISau Giovanni Tcduccio. 

on the very tomb of her former husband, to be mine The coachman offered to stand on*thc step for. 

for life; but time is necessary to dismiss politely the two graui; but Antonidftb ’^4'P^^ condescend to 
other suitors for her hand ; and in order not to excite reply to such exorbitant demands,. He showed his 
suspicion, we have mutually determined to cothmuni- dcmi-carlin with a majestic ai^,^tunied away, and 
cate only by letter. It is in fulfilling the hazardous commenced his journey on foot. A fly, behind which 
task of messenger, that you are to employ your ability he mounted, took him for nothing to the bridge of the 
and prudence, Antouietto. To-morrow, the fete dc Madeleine; the remainder of the road he walked, 
TAssumption, you must go to San Giovanni Teduccio. beguiling the time by songs and gambols. When he 
You can ask some child in the village where the reached the village he found to his surprise that mass 
beautiful countess Lidia resides. Wiicn you sec her had already commenced. 

leave her house for the church, you must follow her “ In order to deliberate on this circumstance, which 
carefully, and endeavour to find an opportunity of he had not foreseen, Antonietto entered the shop of 
slipping into her hands a note which I shall write this a macaronaro. Before the Arc were pieces of maca- 
eveuing. If the countess be not accompanied by anj roni two feet long, suspended from a stick. Tlic boy 
attendant, you must request her to bring an answer took t hree of these pieces, each of which he devoured 
when going to vespers. If she should question you at a single mouthful, and, having completed his repast 
concerning my fortune, my rank, and that of iny family, by a glass of water, was about to indulge himself in 
tell her I am twenty years of age, that I have power- a siesta, when, happily for our abb6, another child, 
ful friends and patrons, a superb living, rich relatives, enticed by the macaroni and the dcmi-carlin, came to 
and brilliant prospects ; but tiiat I will leave the church offer his services to Antonietto. The boy knew the 
for which I have no longer any inclination, since my beautiful Lidia, and in the hopes of obtaining a reward, 
heart is inflamed with pure and unchangeable love, promised to point out to Antonietto not only the lady 
You will add further, that Gcronimo Troppi, having he wished to see, but also all who w'erc present at 
neither father nor mother, is master of his actions, mass, pretending to know their names and rank in 
and in possession of his patrimony ; that he will give society. The two boys went to the clmrch, and 
dresses to his wife, that he will not prevent her going speedily discovered the Signora Lidia, in the midst 
to the theatre, nor to balls, still less to the fetes of of a considerable multitude. The beautiful widow 
Pedigrotta, and to those of the Madone dell* Arco. was listening devoutly to the service, when she felt a 
Now, reflect, Antouietto. Weigh well the words you hand gently pulling her dress. She then perceived 
have just heard, and fail not to employ the rest of the between two chairs the face of a child who was on all- 


day and the whole of the night in forming your plans.’ fours. 

** Instead of forming plans, aud reflecting on the “ ‘What do you want with me, boy ?' said she. 

means he possessed of serving his young master, ‘“Take this, coiitcssina,* replied Antonietto, pre- 

Antonietto, with his mind filled with the all-absorbing senting the letter. ‘ It is from Don Geronimo, your 
idea of self, of which a true Neapolitan never loses future husband, to whom you swore eternal fidelity 
sight, thought only of the advantages he himself yesterday at Capo di Monte. 1 shall come to fetch 
would derive from the marriage of Geronimo. Ilis your answer at vespers, as my muster ordered me.’ 


first infraction of his master’s orders, was to join a 
party of boys of his own age, and relate, with extra- 


“ Antonietto retired as quietly as lie had come, and 
fell asleep at tlic foot of a w'oll, with his head in the 


ordinary amplifications, the wonderful events which he shade and his feet in tlie sun. The metaphors of our 
said were about to surprise the whole town. At night hero had doubtless made a favourable impression on 
without depriving himself of five minutes’ sleep, in the heart of the lady, for on returning to the church, 
order to prepare ,his part, he fell instantly asleep, she motioned the little messenger to approach. 


lulled by golden fancies which concerned himself 
alone. 


“ * Here is my answer,* said she, drawing a letter 
from her bosom. ‘Love lias truly inspired your 


“ Geronimo had coHa'fosed a letter full of hyperbole master. Tell him that he has acted rightly in leaving 
and metaphor. He copied it on rose-coloured paper me to get rid of the tiresome suitors who constantly 
oruameuted with birds, and folded it carclully. In surround me. Tell him that he has as much prudence 
giving this precious epistle into the care of liis Mer- as amiability and talent ; that I entreat him to read 
cui7« the abbd added a hundred other injunctions, to with indulgent eyes this note, in which he will find 
which the boy appeared to listen with an attentive neither beautiful similes, nor poetry, nor eloquence, 
and respectful manner. Antonietto placed the letter as in his letter, which would not dishonour the pen of 
in his pocket, aud when he saw his master take a demi- the great Metastasio. Tell him to write to me next 
earlin from his purse, telling him to take a place in a Sunday, and send his letter in the same manner as to- 
corricolo, in order to lose no time, his eyes spai-kled day, and that his prose or verse will always be well 
with delight. Scarcely had he entered the street, received ; and say, also, that Lidia Peretti, widow of 
when he turned the large piece of copper in his hand, Matteo Peretti, is very willing to cliange her name 
and vowed solemnly not to waste his money in Cor that of Lidia Troppi, and that if it depended upon 
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[j^her aloh«, tlie aftur ’would be oonoludedi He will 
understaad wbat that oieaiu ; and abo?e all, tell him 
'that I think of himi> and tell him that whicU I dared 
not write, leht.it should i^g>^ar a want of modesty,*^ 
namely, that 1 love him bemuse he is handsome, trj 
to remember all this, and here is a carlin to assist your 
memory as well as ^'Qr legs/ " 

in. 

'*Two months liad elapsed since the first meeting of 
the widow and the abb6, when Lidia wrote to Don 
Geroiiimo to inform him that he might at length 
present himself to her family. On the list of names 
which he received, the abbd found that of a pre- 
bendary of his acquaintance, who consented to intro- 
duce him to the family. The day for the first visit 
was appointed ; and Don Geronimo, accompanied by 
the prebendary, to whom he related his prospects and 
adventures during the ride, drove to the house of the 
beautiful Lidia. On descending from ilio carriage, 
they crossed a vestibule paved in mosaic and orna- 
mented with frescoes. Through a half-opened door 
were to be seen the remains of a copious breakfast ; 
our abb6 observed that an air of comfort pervaded 
the whole house. The servant conducted the visitors 
to a little garden, at the bottom of which were seated 
three persons under the shade of a citron-tree. They 
were Lidia, her father, the lamp-seller of the Toledo, 
and her aunt, dame ITilippa, an old lady who was loaded 
with necklaces and gold chains. Geronimo became c6n- 
fused before this assembly, in spite of the indulgence 
which softened the faces of the father and aunt, and 
the pleasure which animated the beautiful eyes of the 
young widow. 

" * My friends,* said the prebendary, * the embar- 
ras‘»meat which Don Geronimo Tro])pi now feels, pro- 
ceeds from a noble and upright heai-t, which merits 
your encouragement and your kindness. The most 
difficult part is already accomplished, since my pro- 
tege pleases you. My good friend Michel, and you. 
Dame Filippa, you see what young persons are; they 
meet, they look, they love. Whilst you were giving 
light to your countrymen by selling lamps, your 
amiable daughter was kindling other and more dan- 
gerous fires, and it happened one fine day that she 
provided herself with a second husband when you 
least expected it. The Church will lose a good 
subject ; but let us leave that, lest we increase the 
timidity of our lovers; and to put them at their ease, let 
us talk for a little about the rain and fine weather.’ 

‘ The weather is fine,’ said Lidia, impetuously, 
' and the subject on which you have spoken pleases us 
all. My father approves my choice. You have very 
prettily and politely stated the manner in which the 
mutual love of Don Geronimo and myself was 
awakened ; but do not imagine that 1 am foolish or 
giddy. Oh, no ; on the contrary, I am very prudent. 
1 have obtained information respecting your prot6g6, 
by making tbe gossips talk. I have been told that 
he lives prudently, that he spends nothing beyond his 
income, that he is not a gambler, and Signor 
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Geronimo confirmed these accounts sp^ing^ of 
marriage in his first letter* I then passed In review 
the other five persons who sought my hand. Two of 
those suitors are dandies, and more in love with 
themselves than with me ; the third is a flatterer ^ 
deceiver of young ladies, and incapable of making 
a quiet husband; the fourth a gambler, who holds 
the cards in his hand from morning till night, and 
who would always neglect his wife for the bazsica; 
the fifth, although a very good sort of man, is too 
quarrelsome and noisy; his Galabrais accent pre- 
vented his pleasing me, and since he does not please 
me, 1 ought not to marry him ; is it not so ? Have I 
failed in prudence or wisdom in amusing these adorers 
with useless words and delays P What is necessary 
to a widow who wishes to decide on a second mar- 
riage P To feel an inclination for a person of good 
manners and an amiable disposition. It is true that 
the eyes of my body first distinguished Signor 
Geronimo ; but 1 have also looked at him with those 
of my reason, and I have seen what I have seen ; for 
1 am very cunning, Monsieur ; besides 1 have a good, , 
affectionate father, who thinks only of my happiness ; 
therefore at present, instead of speaking of the 
weather. Signor Geronimo will, in his turn, tell us 
how he became inspired with this affection, of which 
he has assured me in the prettiest letters that ever 
pen wrote since the days of letter writing com- 
menced.’ 

** During this speech, which had been uttered with 
extreme volubility, our abbd, delighted with such 
candid avowals, felt his courage return, and being 
thus called upon by the lovely widow, he replied with 
equal vivacity 

’*‘And I, too, divine signorina; 1, too, have made 
use of the eyes of my reason, in spito of the bandage 
of love of which the poets speak. It is not only by 
your incomparable beanty, your bewitching grace, 
and all the treasures of your lovely person, that my 
affection has been awakened, it is also by your merit, 
your wisdom, your talent, your virtues, for I have 
examined all, and have carefully weighed all. I 
possess a penetrating eye — ' 

Poor Geronimo ! he could say no more. From 
the momeTit he had commenced speaking, the face of 
the beautiful Lidia had changed alternately from 
crimson to white and from white to crimson. The- 
pleasure and tenderness which had been visible in the 
countenance of the young Neapolitan gave place to 
the deepest disappointment. 'I^is disappointment 
soon became a species of .despair ; and Lidia, clasping 
her head in her hands, exclaimed Good heavens ! 
he is a Bisceliais !’ 

"‘Certainly,* replied Geronimo, turning ^ole, " I 
am a Biscefiais ; do not you know that since you have 
obtained information respecting me P ’ 

" ‘ I ought to have known it,’ answered Lidia, strik- 
ing her forehead violently ; I ought to have thought 
of that, Caffna della Madonna! Idiot that I am! 
Alas! alas! Grand Dieu! he is a Bisceliais! My 
head turns 1 A Bisceliais like Don Fancrazio ! Ah I 
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into what a anare have 1 fallen^ holy Virgiii ! It 
9 iust not be thought of. .Signor Geronmo, 1 restore 
you your promise. On the word of an honourable 
wqman^ 1 loved you with all my heart ; but 1 had not 
heard you speak, and 1 could never marry a young 
man who speaks like Don Pancrazio. . Oh ! no, it 
would be impossible ; let us think no more about it.* 
‘But, signorina,* resumed the abb4, ‘will you 
not give yourself time to know me better P your ears 
will become accustomed to my accent, and 1 shall lose 
it by degrees in conversing with you.’ 

“ ‘ Signor Geronimo is right,* said the father. 
“ This prejudice against the Bisceliais is unreason- 
able, my child, and you will have time to teach your 
husband to speak Neapolitan purely.’ 

“ ‘ That is self-evident,* said aunt Pilippa : ‘ to re- 
fuse a yoimg man of a good family on account of his 
Bisceliais accent, would be folly.* 

“‘And will my affection for him return in proportion 
as he loses his accent P’ asked Lidia dcspondiugly. 

‘ Can you assure me that the Virgin will perform 
such a miracle ! ’ 

“‘Then you will not even see meP’ said Geronimo 
sadly. 

“ ‘ Listen,’ resumed the young widow. ‘ Signor 
Geronimo, I consent to see you again as often as you 
please, but no longer on the footing of a betrothed. 
Try to mt^e me accustomed to your accent. Come 
as a friend, and even as a sixth suitor for my hand. 
The successor of poor Matteo, my Qrst husband, is not 
yet chosen ; that is all I can say, and 1 say it in order 
that you may not flatter yourself with chimerical 
illusions ; at present, pray let us talk of the weather.’ 

“ It was in vain that the father, aunt, and prebendary 
lectured the beautiful Lidia; the ubb^ ])raycd and 
wept in vain : the young Neapolitan was immovable. 

“ ‘ Do not speak further on the subject,’ said she, 

‘ Signor Geronimo, for 1 feel an irresistible desire to | 
laugh, and in spite of my sorrow and regret, and the 
pity 1 feel for you, — shall burst into a flt of laughter 
if you continue to speak thus. It is a great pity, 1 
confess, to break off so excellent an engagement for a 
motive apparently so frivolous ; but there is no re- 
medy. If 1 were to marry a Bisceliais 1 should 
always fancy 1 had Don Pancrazio at my side. The 
tenderness and respect due to a husband would not 
accord with such an idea. Let us talk of the weather. 
!|jet us be good friends, and think no more of projects 
which I have already laid Iside.’ 

“ The prebendary commenced by pretending to ad- 
mire the flowers iir the garden. Lidia instantly began 
taking vfith such carelessness and freedom, that 
(ktonimo’s misery was complete. He did not attempt 
to take part in the conversation, and the prebeudaiy, 
seeii^ ftat liis eyes were filled with tears, motioned 
him to take his hat imd beat a retreat. Ilio compli- 
ments which passed in speaking of the happiness 
l^xperienced in ma^ng the acquaintance of if. l*Abb4 
and of the plmure t&t would be felt in receiving him, 
were like so many daggers to poor Geronimo^ He 
(ibaieely ventured to oj^ his mouth to murmur a¥amt 


adieu, lest he should again betray his fatal accent. In 
reconducting him to the door, the father advised him 
not to despair, dame Pilippa made signs of enoourage- 
ment, and Lidia gave him her hand at parting in a 
cordial, manner, repeating that it was a great juty, but 
that all former arrangements must now be forgotten ; 
the carriage-door was opened, the coachman drove on, 
and Geronimo, giving vent to his grief, wept like a 
child. 

“ ‘ Calm yourself, my good friend/ said the preben- 
dary. ‘ Offer your sorrows to God, and enter again 
within ilie pale of the church. She is a good mother, 
and will console you. It is well for a priest to have 
known adversity. This experience will serve you at 
a later period. Having been unhappy at an early 
age, you will the sooner become a Christian philosopher. 
It is well for a young man to recognise the worthless- 
ness of terrestrial affections, and to despise the feeble- 
ness of poor humanity.’ 

“ ‘ You think then,* said Geronimo, “ that all hope 
is lost ? * 

“ ‘.Hope still,* replied his friend ; ‘ it would be siu- 
ful to despair.’ 

“ ‘ You speak about it very quietly and calmly,’ 
resumed the young abb6 ; ‘ but I am desperately, 
madly in love. I shall not thus renounce my happi- 
ness. I will get rid of tlic fatal accent of my native 
town, and reconquer the heart of my adorable Lidia ; 
since she loved me for two months without having 
seen me, she may yet love me again, and I will spare 
no pains to ro-kindle that affection which is dearer to 
me than life itself.’ 

“ ‘ What 1 dreaded is then going to take place,* 
said the prebendary sighing ; ‘ you will add l-o the 
number of extravagant abbes. I have only one piecS 
' of advice to give you : lay aside this dress, and give 
up your living.* 

“ ‘ I will think of it, sir,* replied Geronimo. 

“ In order to avoid a subject of conversation he did 
not like, our abb6 buried his face in his handkerchief, 
and did not utter another word until they reached 
Naples. Having conducted tlie prebendary to his 
church, Geronimo dismissed the coachman and returned 
on foot to his own house. Finding, however, that he 
was haunted continually by his distracting thoughts, 
he rose from the chair into which lie had thrown him- 
self half fainting on entering, and endeavoured to Gnd 
relief to his mind in walking through the streets of 
Naples. In the course of his perambulations he 
reached the church of Santa Maria del Carmine. The 
sight of the place where he had first beheld her who 
was the cause of all his sorrow, tended only to increase 
his misery. He entered the church to contemplate 
the place where Lidia had sat when listening so at- 
tentively to the words of the preacher. Whilst 
dragging himself listlessly along the aisle, with the 
aid of the curious marbles which adorn the church, 
he stumbled against a seat, and fell, exhausted with 
grief, on t^ simple stone which marks the burial spot 
of the young.and uiffortunate Coiiradin, who was de- 
capitated by order of Gh^les of Anjou. 
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** Aliliough his Ml was the result of an aooidenti bur 
abbd ^perienced a kind of pleasure in oonsidering it 
the effe^ of his despair. Instead of raising himsdfi 
he remained stretched on the ground sighing deeply. 

*** Oh Gopradin! ’ exclaimed he mournfully, * is it 
not dreadful that a mortal should be compelled to 
envy thy sad fate ? 1 am, nevertheless, reduced to 
do it. Yes, 1 would willingly perish on the scaffold 
like thee. I should bless the axe which would deliver 
me from my lore and my anguish. 1 bear in my 
heart the destroyer of my soul, and the barbarity of 
Charles of Anjou is not to be compared with the 
cruelty of my ungrateful mistress.’ 

A loud and singularly cheerful voice interrupted 
this lamentation. 

“ ‘ Ah ! Signor Troppi, what are you doing there ? 
This is not the time to compare yourself to the nephew 
of Mainfroi. Let him sleep quietly there, and let us 
think of something merry. A Lidia has given you 
pain, a Luigia shall console you. It would, be a pretty 
idea if at twenty years of age, with your handsome 
face, and in a town like Naples, you were to die of 
love for an ungratoful mistress. Come, take my 
hand, and get up.’ 

" lie who thus spoke was tlic notary’s clerk, Marco, 
the sworn enemy of melancholy. In his merry little 
eyes, in his mouth, wliich st^’ctched from ear to ear, 
and in the whole of his countenance, was to be seen 
good temper aided and improved by good living. 

" * Come with me,’ continued Marco, luisiug the 
abbe like a child. ‘ 1 will revive your spirits with a 
glass of good wine.’ 

“ * It is hemlock or opium that I want,* murmured 
Geronimo. 

“ ‘ Bah ! ’ resumed the clerk ‘ we will see in a little 
while whether you tiiink of death or not.’ 

** Don Marco then conducted the abbe to his own 
residence, situated in the Marche aux Poissons. Having 
taken three bottles of wine from a small case, 

“ * Let me show you, said he, how exactly each of 
these bottles is suited to your present situation. This 
one, for instance, bears, most assuredly, the most 
mournful name in the world ; it is Lachryma Christi. 
You will not venture to affirm that your tears exceed 
in bitterness those of our divine Saviour. Drink this 
glass at a single draught, to render homage to the suf- 
ferings of the son of the Madonna^ and to humble 
yourself before him.* 

** Geronimo drank the wine, and found it excellent. 

** * And this one,’ exclaimed Marco, * you will see 
if this does not come k propos. What is it a des- 
pairing lover does ? He flees from liis inhuman lady- 
love ; he leaves his country ; but you cannot leave 
the l^gdom without permission, unless you lose your 
living. Where will you then go P To Sicily P Well, 
then, drink this glass of Marsala. It is the wine of 
I the only country to which you can take your broken 
heart. This argument being unanswerable, mine esi 
bibettdum. As to this bottle with a long and narrow 
neck,’ continued Marco, ‘it is for your especial 


benefit that God has lent it into the world. It oon-^ 
tains muscatel from fiynumse, the delieioiie nectar 
which would soften the manners of a Carihaginra. 
Nothing more exquiaiteLy delicate ever flowed' fioni 
the vessels of Hebe. Taste this fine Muscatel 
nor Troppi, and if the black crape with which your 
imagination is hung, bo not instantly changed into 
gauze more rosy than the shawl of Aurora, 1 aboil mve 
you up as really very ill. We shall thus judge or the 
depth of your wound.* 

“ The three glasses of wine being emptied, Marco 
struck the abb6 on the shoulder, saying : 

“ ‘ Now, young man, to action 1 let us take the devil 
by bis horns. You are in despair ? Very good ! . . . 
You call death to your aid P Admirable I but where- 
fore? Ah! you have not thought of that. It is 
because you think your ungrateful mistress the most 
beautiful, the most amiable of women, and that you 
will never find a treasure to equal her. Now this is 
an error which you share with all ill-treated lovers. 
There is not one who, sooner or later, does not recog- 
nise his error. Now, if I were to oblige you to 
acknowledge it at once, without further painful deify, 
would it not be so much gained P Look around you, 
and you will see that the world is full of beautiful, 
good and amiable women; and when you see that, you 
will be consoled, you will marry, and will make me a 
wedding present 1 * 

“ ‘ Alas I my dear Marco,* replied the abbe, • I 
know very well that there are other good and beauti- 
ful women; but for me, Lidia alone lives. Lidia 
loves me not, therefore I wish to die I * 

“ ‘ What a deuce of a reason tliat is I * returned 
Marco. ‘ Every one has his own tastes and incli- 
nations. You love a woman, I love wine. Marsala 
pleases me ; Muscatel charms me : am 1 indifferent to 
Lachiyma Cliristi P not at all. If you were to see 
the numbers of pretty faces who enter the churches, 
and go and place the light burden of their consciences 
in the box for sins, you would be astonished at the 
riches and variety of their youthful charms. Do as I 
do, and say : * Lidia is beautiful, but liere are many 
other women who may compare wdlh her. It would 
be barbarous to despise them, because an ungrateful 
beauty disdains or deceives me.’ Then you will be 
reasonable in your tastes and inclinations.’ 

** ‘ It is useless to speak of tastes and inclinations,’ 
cried Geronimo. * It is an unhappy passion, of 
which I confess the folly, but which I cannot subdue, 
that assassinates me, and inspires me with this 
longing for death. Instead of lecturing me in vain, 
tell me rather by what means 1 can get rid of 
an insupportable life without offending Heaven, for 
I do not wish to lose my soul with my body.* 

“A mischievous smile lurked in the corners of 
Marco’s eyes. 

“ ‘ That is different, Signor Troppi,’ said he, 

‘ I detest busy-bodies. I press the point no further. 
Get rid of your life, if you wish. I cannot suggest 
the means of dying you require, but I can direct ycti 
to a competent person. One of my friends, who, 
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although not in the diuroh» is moro learned than an 
mhbishop, and has written on caaes of conscience, 
wffl indicate the right path to you. Wait, that I may 
give you a letter to the illustrisaime docteur Jean 
fabro/ 

** The derk took up a pen and wrote the following 
note : — 

* Doctor Jean, the bearer of this letter is a young 
Bisceliais, who wishes to die of love and despair, 
without going to hell. He is rich, half mad, and 
rather simple. Make a long story, and have a long 
consultation. A hundred piastres offered to the Virgin 
to atone for a crime which most assuredly he will 
never commit, will be divided between us. Do not 
grant him permission to kill himself. He will pay a 
tolerable price if you know how to flatter his feelings 
by appearing convinced of his despair.’ 

" ‘ With the advice of Doctor Jean,’ said Marco, 
folding the note, * you will be able to enter paradise 
at any hour you choose to appoint.’ 

Geronimo thanked his friend and hastened to the 
abode of the doctor, to whom he delivered the letter. 
Dr. Jean Fabro perused the epistle attentively, then 
with a mild and compassionate manner exclaimed : — 

** * How many young and handsome men thus perish, 
destroyed by fatal passions, like tender leaves dispersed 
by a furious north wind ! You are suffering, my good 
friend ; that is easily seen by your mournful eyes ; 
you are unhappy ! ’ 

** ’ More so than 1 can express,’ replied Geronimo, 
diying a tear. 

“ 'But have you sufficiently reflected on your fatal 
desire for death P * 

" ' Do not leave the subject of consultation,’ said 
the abbd. * To the point. Can you indicate a method 
of leaving this vale of tears without losing my soul ? 
If you can, sell me the secret ; I will pay the price 
and make use of the receipt when 1 please, for I in* 
toed to take the necessary measures in order to make 
iiiffia regret my death.’ 

" ' The expedient with which 1 shall furnish you,” 
replied the doctor, * is infallible. You will not find 
it in the books of St. Augustin, St. Chrysostom, nor 
St. Ambrose, nor any of the fathers of the church. 
We must go to the Spanish casuists. How they tell 
us that it is not forbidden to get a surgeon to bleed 
you. It is not a crime to unfasten the bandage ; any 
accident might cause thiit, and your blood, which will 
flow freely of itself, will carry away also your innocent 
soul, which will naturally take its flight to heaven. A 
pious offering to the church will show that you had no 
criminal or impious design, and 1 will undertake, for 
a hundred piastres only, to procure you a confessor 
and absolution. You will pay him the money in ad- 
vanop, and then you will be at liberty to choose the 
time and place of your death.* 

" ' This expedient appears admirable,* said the abb6 ; 
* all is arrang^, 1 do not see that there would be any 
ain in it. Accept this piastre for the present, my dear 
sir, and when 1 have flxed the time of my death 1 
will follow your advice scrupulously. 


" Simple as he was, the good abb4 had his little share 
of canning. In pondering over the advice of doctor 
Jean, he asked himself what would be the good of 
Jean Fabro’s interference, and whether the fimt con- 
fessor he found would refuse absolution at the 
enormous price of one hundred piastres. Besides, it 
was imprudence to pay so large a sum beforehand : 
despair might give place to courage at the last moment; 
many persons, resolved to die, had been known to fail 
and return to life. The Madonna would not restore 
I money that had once been paid. The wisest plan was 
therefore to leave the hundred piastres to the church 
as a legacy, and to call a confessor before performing 
the last act. Having taken these resolutions the abbd 
paused. A few days’ delay served to convince him 
that he could live without his Lidia. One morning 
he ordered his barber to bleed him in his left arm, 
pretending to suffer from head- ache, and after deposit- 
ing his will in safe hands, he drove to Saint Jean 
Teduccio, accompanied by Antonietto, who was singing 
merrily behind the carriage, never fancying that his 
master was thus hastening to his end. At twenty 
steps from Lidia’s house, the coachman stopped his 
horses as he had been ordered, and the lively face 
of the little groom appeared at tho door of the 
carriage. 

“ ‘ What arc your commands, excellence P * said 
the boy. 

“ ‘ Go and ring at the gale of the divine Lidia,* 
replied the abbA ' When the servant opens the 
door, throw yourself on the ground, uttering lament- 
able cries, and say : Go quickly and call the signora, 
tell her to make haste, my master is there, dying in a 
carriage. He has not five minutes to live, and wishes 
to take an eternal farewell of your mistress. As soon 
as the signora, in tears, hastens from the house, you 
will bring her here, and then run to the Church in 
search of a priest.’ 

"Antonietto, persuaded that his master was going to 
have a joke, motioned his head in token of obedience, 
and then hastened towards the house, but returning 
hastily to the carriage, he said : — 

" ' Excellence, if the coutessina should ask of what 
my unfortunate master is dying, shall I answer, weep- 
ing, tliat it is of love or grief P ’ 

" ‘ No, tell her that I have been bled in the arm, 
that I have unfastened the bandage, and am bathed in 
my blood.’ 

" ‘ Very good, sir,’ 

" When the abbe heard the broken words and 
lamentations of his groom, he took off his coat, re- 
moved his shirt sleeve, and put his hand to the 
bandage. 

" * One moment !’ thought he, ' if Lidia be not at 
home, my death will produce no effect.’ 

" He waited until he heard the beautiful widow 
asking the cause of the noise, then slowly and with a 
trembling hand he unfastened the long bandage which 
was bound round his arm. On seeing the linen stained 
with blood fall on his knee, Geronimo recommended 
his soul to God. A cloud passed before his eyes, a 
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noise similar to that of the sea buzzed in his ears, the 
paleness of death overspread his features, he leaned 
his head on his shoulder, like tlie beautiful Narcissus, 
and fainted. 

(To ht concluded in our nexi.) 

- 

THE STORM IN HARVEST. 

This is a small copy of a print exceedingly cele- 
brated in its day, and deservedly so. The qualities of 
Richard Westairs works were such as to ensure 
popularity. Effective gp'ouping, bold and striking 
effects of light and shade, and concentration of in- 
terest upon the leading incident, were sure to tell. 
There is a grandeur of treatment in the work before 
us. The gloom of the passing storm, with its mo- 
mentary flaslics of lightning, the calm, yet solemn 
expression of the old reaper, the terror of the women 
and children, and dog, are admirably contrasted. But 
it is unnecessary to enlarge ; the beauties of this 
work being such as every one will readily detect and 
appreciate. It is one of Westall’s master-pieces. 

■ - 

MEDICAL ASYLUM. 

[TAe suhiiance of a letter addreated to a diatinguUhed pAilan- 
ihropiat.] 

The subject of a Fund, for the relief of distressed 
Medical Practitioners, lias long engaged my thoughts ; 
and it was no small encouragement to liear, when 

accidentally mentioned at Mr. T ’s, that such a 

plan, if properly brought forward, would have the full 
weight of your approbation and support. I have not 
yet consulted my professional brethren, personally; 
but I liave reason to believe that, among the large 
body of influential practitioners throughout the coun- 
try, it would find many liberal and strenuous support- 
ers. It must have often struck you as a singular fact 
in these days of active philanthropy, that, among the 
numerous benevolent institutions, recently founded, 
or in progress of erection, no adequate institution has 
been formed for the relief of those necessitous mem- 
bers of a profession, whose lives have been spent in 
ministering to the afflicted, — and whose health and 
worldly substance have often been sacrificed to the 
calls of humanity. To such meritorious, but indigent, 
members of the profession, a fand like that now in 
contemplation would become a source of unspeakable 
relief— restoring to health and professional usefulness 
men and families who are at this moment condemned 
to a bitter dependence upon the contributions of pri- 
vate friends, or the offerings of casual benevolence. I 
have now before me instances of men who, after 
having exhausted their patrimony in fitting themselves 
for the exercise of a liberal and arduous profession, 
have, through ill health, or some stroke of unmerited 
adversity, been reduced to a state of lamentable desti- 
tution. In a few instances— a very few — perhaps, 
this position of their affairs has been the result of 
rash speculation or improvidence ; but in by far the 
majority of cases, it hasHbeen caused by the utter im- 
possibility of securing, even by acknowledged talent 
and unwearied industry, the means of a scanty sub- 
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sistence — far less -a provision for siokoess— for a 
family — ^for old age. But here I confine myself to 
those members of the profession who, without acd^ 
dental or hereditary advantages of fortune, have no 
means of acquiring distinction or competence, but by 
the daily exercise of their talents — and professional 
merit without tact is no certain passport to successful 
practice. 

It was observed by an illustrious poet, that the 
host of young and talented artists, who annually fall 
victims to the withering touch of neglect and disap- 
pointment, might be justly called an " Army of Mar^ 
tyrs : ** and I can truly say from long observation, both 
at home and abraad, that the number of talented men 
of the medical profession — men of sensitive honour, 
and finished education— who pine away in obscurity, 
or waste their lives in fruitless efforts to earn an 
honourable livelihood, is greater than any one, not 
acquainted with the hidden sorrows of this vast metro- 
polis, could ever imagine. 

The following may be taken as a sketch from life: — 
A.B. after receiving a good classical education, is 
sent to College, there to prosecute his studies under 
Pn)fessors, in whose steps he is ambitioua to trend. 
This stage in his professional education is attended 
with great expense, but he is considered a young 
man of promise ; ** looks forward to professional dis- 
tinction, and readily submits to privations. The close 
of his student-life, as he fondly believes, will be the 
commencement of a career that will indemnify him for 
all his present sacrifices. This period arrived, he 
travels a year or two on the Continent; visits the 
Schools and Hospitals, and makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the medical science and statistics of 
France and Germany, lie returns home — in the 
opinion of his friends and teachers — a man who has 
profited by his opportunities ; and feels confident that 
lie is entering iqmn the wide field of professional life, 
with advantages that must spet lily secure for him a 
career of honour and usefulness — with everything to 
recommend him but experience— and experience must 
be the work of time. In professional intercourse with 
men of high standing, he is complimented upon his 
acquirements ; and inspired with a pleasing confidence 
in liimself, and assured of many friends, he makes 
choice of some eligible locality, and *' settles in prac- 
tice.” His name appears as physician or surgeon to 
the neighbouring hospital or dispensary; and patients, 
" attracted by the new door-plate,” honour him with 
frequent consultations ; but where he receives f/ty 
fees in gratitude, he receives only om in gold. He is 
soon known to be “ a feeling, kind-hearted man” — 
visits the poorest in their own wretched dwellings— 
ministers to their necessities in every form of disease 
and destitution — carries relief to the hearts rad 
hearths of his poor patients,— and returns home with 
the fruits of his labour — ^the benediction and prayers 
of the destitute ! " I was sick, and ye visited me.” 

This probably goes on for years. His slender patri* 
mony has now melted away in acts of daily charity ; 
he is still living on professional expectancy*, his family 
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has increased : tlie calls upon his " well-known liber- 
ality ” are met with increased labour : it is urged 
upon him that the veiy fact of haying given so much, 
obliges him to give more. Labour that, with other 
men, closes with the close of day, and is followed 
with only studious leisure, social intercourse, and re- 
freshing rest, is often prolonged by the “ medical man*' 
for consecutive nights, amid scenes of pain, sickness, 
dejection, and anxiety. Other men, of every class, 
have their allotted hours of retirement, domestic en- 
joyment, and repose ; but the medical man is public 
property. His sleep, like his studious or social hours, 
is continually broken in upon by the calls of humanity 
—the whims of a selfish patient — ^the manceuvres of 
some unscrupulous rival; but more than all, by a 
deep sense of his own responsibility, which — if other 
calls be silent — ^never suffers him to rest, but is still 
urging him on for the relief or recovery of his patient, 
whose Bufferings are probably much less acute than 
his own. The world expects — ^tlie law compels — his 
duty urges him to answer every summons ; and thus 
the fatigues of an anxious day are too often followed 
by those of a harassing night. 

The unavoidable close to a life of so much labour, is 
often, as we cau testify, exhausted health and spirits, — 
the gradual but certain failure of all that mental and 
bodily vigour, which, under happier auspices, might 
have transmitted his name as an example to posterity. 

At length A. B. is earnestly exhorted to contract the 
sphere of his duties — ^to recruit his health in the coun- 
try— to “ think of himself and his family,” and, in 
compliance with these urgent solicitations, he repairs 
to the country. But in the absence of his family, in 
the absence of those endearing ties that sweeten la- 
bour, and make even the yoke of poverty light, the 
fresh air brings no licolth to him. His anxiety 
increases ; absences becomes insupportable, he returns 
home, finds his professional walk abridged by a younger 
man, making the same efforts os his predecessor, and 
like him, perhaps, to spend and to be spent ; or, if 
more successful, doomed to purchase success with a 
shattered constitution and an anxious mind. 

We need hardly proceed to the last features in the 
sketch of a medical man : Finding his professional 
labours Jiave entirely failed, A. B. is persuaded to em- 
bark on the sea of periodical literature,” and this 
for a time famishes him with a scanty subsistence. 
But active habits beii% followed by long sedentary 
occupation, his health becomes every day more jwc- 
carious : youth has passed away ; with an anxious eye 
1)6 looks round upon those objects of his tcndcrest 
regard, ^ho have no human means of support, but in 
the throbbing heart, and trembling hand, wliich become 
less and less efficient, as the demands upon his affec- 
tion and his industry increase. — 

Had the benefits of an Institution, sucb as wc pro- 
pose, been attainable at tliis moment, the life of this 
apcomplishod misn might have been prolonged; relieved 
from temporaiy pressore, his mind would have 
recovered its healtliy tone, and with that, his physical 
energies would have revived. But overworked, hope- 


less, and exhausted, his death adds another item to 
the melancholy list of martyrs to the pK>fesBion; 
while his widow and orphans are thrown upon the 
kindly offices of private friends,— for among the public 
charities of the metropolis, we repeat, there is none to 
which the widows and orphans of medical gentlemen 
can appeal. 

Shall it continue thus? Shall the ” medical man,” 
who every day (for I speak of tliose who practise in 
the densely populated quarters of the capital,) — shall 
he who daily subjects himself to mental anxiety, to 
bodily fatigue, to deadly infection, in the discharge of 
his duties : shall he whose hourly task is to revive the 
hopeless, reclaim the abandoned, to restore the sick 
and prostrate to the useful arts and occupations of 
civilized life,— who daily perils his life for that of his 
patient, — shall he be denied the well-earned meed of 
public sympathy and support P Of the resolution, for- 
titude, and patience with which these objects are 
carried out by the profession, generally, it is impossible 
j to speak too highly. It is by no means rare, among 
I the practitioners of this class — ^ill-rcquitcd and little 
I appreciated as they often arc — to perform the two-fold 
duty of physician and almoner ; to give instead of re- 
ceiving a fee ; for in too many instances, where 
medical aid is appealed to, the sufferer is languishing 
for want of wliolesomc food, not physic. In many 
coses, too, it is the mind, not the body, — or the body 
only through the mind, — that needs the physician ; and 
whoever can dispense the moral medicine with judg- 
ment and sympathy, will do much to restore his patient 
to health, perhaps to happiness. It often happens, 
too, that ho who prescribes must also furnish the 
means for carrying his directions into effect.— 

A profession of such high and manifest responsi- 
bility, involves a life of anxiety, suspense, and self- 
denial, beyond what is imagined by the public. Hence 
the chronic diseases, the sudden deaths, to which so 
many members of the profession become the annual 
victims. Their sympathy, from the excessive tax laid 
upon it by the daily calls of humanity, becomes mor- 
bidly sensitive; and though some, fi-om long habit, or 
constitutional apathy, may escape the tax thus imposed, 
it is paid by the majority, at the sacrifice of much 
health and comfort. It is for professional men of this 
class that I am anxious to bcs))eak the active sympathy 
of their more fortunate brethren, and the public ; and 
surely it is but reasonable to expect that they, wlio so 
faithfully watch over the public health, should, in 
their own sorrows, look to the public for sympathy 
and relief— but especially to those members of the 
profession whom Providence has blessed with the 
means of increasing their own happiness by promoting 
that of others. And the plan I would recommend 
for uniting the efforts of all parties in effecting this 
important object, is — 

A general subscription amcmg all members of the 
profession, annually, or by donations ; and as every 
member of the community must, at one time or other 
between his birth and his death-bed, have had Bom3 
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experience, bowever slight, of medical skill and kind- 
ness, there is good reason to believe that many persons 
of influence and li^rality would be glad to bear 
publiq testimony to the beueiitB they have derived 
from Medical Science. T|ius, too, many long and 
often nnrequitpd services rendered to the public by 
deceased members of the profession, might be ac- 
knowledged by corresponding donations to a ** llelief 
i'und,” for the benefit of their widows and orphans. 

As soon as sufficient funds were realized for the 
purpose, it might be desirable to purchase ground 
in some eligible quarter, for erecting a house to 
be entitled the ‘'Medical Belief Asylum,’* or some 
other distinctive name, for the benefit of distressed 
members of the profession. The house might com- 
prise a common hall, a reading or lecturc-room ; a 
chapel, a library with cheinicd and philosophical 
apparatus, and the usual domestic offices, more or 
less extensive, according to circumstances, enclosed 
in at least an acre of ground, where the inmates 
might enjoy the advantages of air and exercise, 
supplying whatever is needful for an invalid, but 
excluding whatever is superfluous. 

It is calculated that among the invalids elected to 
the benefit of residence in the proposed institution, 
many would be found both ready and able to employ 
their minds and pens in maturing and bringing out 
works for the advancement of science, the introduction 
of sanitary measures, and the general welfare of the 
state. It may be reasonably expected that, in a 
retirement so constituted, many gifted minds would 
recover their Imalthful activity ; and, being relieved 
from the paralysing elTccis of unrequited industry, 
the depression and debility arising from united labour 
and anxiety to provide for tlie current expenses of 
every day, would be thus enabled to accelerate the 
progress of mental culture, and repay their country 
by contributing something, at least, to her moral 
and intellectual wealth. Presuming that they are all 
educated men, many of them highly so, they would 
thus find leisure to condense the substance of their 
ex'perie%ce in professional or classical literature, ajid to 
publish their MSS. wdieu approved by good judges, 
the profits of which would belong to the Institution. 

Such results are at least possible, and it requires 
only the countenance and support of professional men 
themselves to give vital efficiency to the whole scheme. 
Let their fiat be once pronounced, and the benefits of 
ibis plan will be neither distant nor doubtful. Every 
honourable member of the profession will tlicn liave 
this cheering prospect, — ^that, if disabled by accident or 
disclose, he has still a home that will open its door, to 
receive him, and where, with the ordinary comforts 
of life, he will enjoy the solace of congenial society. 

If, iu addition to what is above suggested, accom- 
modation were provided for a limited number of 
inmates, widows and orphans of practitioners — who 
had fallen victims to disease or Accident iu the course 
of professional duties; or if, in lieu of residence, 
donations or pensions could be awarded, according to 
the merits of each case ; and if a school, for a limited 


number of children, eould be attached to the esta- 
blishment, little would be wanting to render it 
complete. B', 

[P>S. — It is gratifying to observe tbfit since 
above letter was written, it has been proposed to 
erect and endow a College for the reception of dis- 
tressed Members of the Medical Profession or their 
Widows ; and a school for the education and nfain- 
tenance of their sons, to be called, "The Boyal 
Benevolent Medical College." For this very 
laudable purpose, a considerable sum has been already 
subscribed ; and it is earnestly hoped that, in their 
attempt to carry out the scheme, the projectors 
may confidently rely on the support and liberality of 
the public.] 

— 

LEWIS AllUNDEL;* 

on, THE BATLHOAD OP LIFE. 

BT THE AUTUOR OT VRAKX FATRLEGH.”* 

CHAPTER LXT. 

THE FATE OF THE WOLF ! 

After the disturbance at the Casino, Lord Belle- 
field, accompanied by Kastelli, repaired to a shooting 
gallery, where his lordship practised with pistols for 
an hour. Having by repeated successes assured 
himself that his lute full had not shaken his nerves to 
a degree which could interfere with his skill as a 
duellist, he turned to his companion, observing, 
" Now, Rasiclli, devise some metliod of killing time 
for the next hour or so ; I am anxious not to return 
to the Palazzo Grassiui til) the family have retired 
for the night. I liad rather avoid meeting any of 
them till this Hi tie affair is over. Wliat can we con- 
trive to do with ourselves P ” 

" Come home with me, and let us have a quiet 
game at ecarU** was the reply ; " that will amuse 
without exciting you. I wish you to keep cool, in 
order to punish for his temerity the insolent Luigi." 
As he spoke, the dark eyes of the Italian ‘flashed 
with the fire of revenge. 

Lord Bcllefield remarked his eagerness, and smiled 
contemptuously. “ Calm yourself, my good Bastelli,” 
he said, quietly lighting a cigar, “justice sliall be 
done, depend on it.” 

“ How cold and phlegmatic you English arc !’* 
exclaimed Rastelli, irritated at his companion’s appa- 
rent apathy ; “ had the brigand insulted me as he lias 
insulted you, if I had not stabbed him on the spot, 

I should have known no peace till he lay bleeding at 
my feet.” i 

Lord Belleficld placed his hand on his friend’s i 
shoulder, and approaching his lips to Jiis car, said in 
a low impressive voice, “ Listen ! we Englishmen do 

(1) Continued from p. 310. , . i,, 

(2) Tlie Author of Lewi* Arundel inu^t plead lllneM aa th« 
cauae of hi« furnishing only one rhspter this mouth. Bhottld Mi 
health lie sufficienUy restored, it is his intention to con^ude the 
tale in the July Part. 
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not talk about these things, we da them.” .There was 
a cold grating bitterness in his tone, which told of 
such fiendish malice working at his heart, that the 
Italian's display of boyish passion shrank into insig- 
nificance beside it. 

Together they repaired to Rastelli's dwelling; cards 
were produced, and their game began. With the 
calculating prudence of an accomplished gamester. 
Lord Bellefield played cautiously and for moderate 
sums, till he had tested his adversary’s calibre ; then, 
confident in his own skill, he artfully led on the young 
Italian to propose higher stakes, until, at the expira- 
tion of an hour and a half, he had won above a couple 
of hundred pounds. 

** You are becoming excited, and beginning to play 
wildly, amico he said, pushing back his chair ; 
“ we will pause for to-night.” 

“ And when will you give nrc my revenge P ” in- 
quired the Italian, with flushed cheeks and trembling 
lips. 

"When you like — to-morrow evening, if it so 
please you; — always supposing our peep-of-day amuse- 
ment goes as it should do,” answered Lord Bellefield, 
carelessly. 

" And what if you should be hit P ” questioned 
Rostelli, with a grim smile, whieh involuntarily sug- 
gested to his auditor the idea that sueh a catastrophe 
would not deeply distress him. 

" To provide against such a contingency, I shall 
make my will to-night, and appoint you executor and 
residuary legatee ; so that when you have satisfied the 
few claims against me, the remaiuder of my property 
will be yours, to compensate for this evening’s run of 
ill-luck,” was the jesting reply. 

Hastclli, having by this time in a degree recovered 
his good humour, answered in the same light tone ; 
then having made their final arrangements for the 
morrow’s meeting, they shook hands and parted. 

As Lord Bellefield gained the street, the conven- 
tional smile faded from his lips, and a dark sullen 
expression imparted a gloomy ferocity to his coun- 
tenance. His look did not belie the nature of his 
thoughts, which -rail somewhat after the following 
fashion : — 

"A nice thing I’m in for! — to think of that 
accursed Arundel turning up in such an out-of-the- 
way place as this ! my ill-luck follows me everywhere. 
That scoundrel is my evil^euius. I shall be rid of 
him to-morrow, for I’ll shoot him like a dog ; that’s 
some comfort.” Ifc paused, then a new idea seemed 
to strike him, and he muttered—" Curse him, he means 
to murder me; I read it in his fiendish eyes. I wonder 
whether he is anything of a shot ? A nice way to lose 
one’s life, inn quarrel with a tutor ! it’s next door to 
going out with one’s valet. Well, I’m in for it, and 
must chance it ; a quick aim and a hair trigger may ’ 
pick him off as it has done many abetter fellow, before 
he has time to be mischievous. I wonder whether 
Charles or old Grant know of his being here P— if not, 
the thing can be easily hashed up.” A sound as of a 
man^i footstep caused him to start and look round, 


but seeing no one he resumed,— "Assassination is 
said to be one of the fashions of this place ; I wish I 
was a little more au fait as to the customs of the 
natives, or had longer time to act in. I might get my 
friend quietly disposed of without risk or trouble.” He 
reflected a moment oi^ the feasibility of such a scheme ; 
but the spirit of revenge and hate was strong within 
him, and muttering a fearful curse, he added, "No ! 

him, I’d rather shoot him with my own hand ! 

that blow sticks by me.” 

At this moment a man started out from a dark 
archway, so suddenly, as nearly to rim against Lord 
Bellefield, who, drawing himself up indignantly, was 
about to commence au angry remonstrance, when liis 
elbows were pinioned from behind, some person tripped 
np his heels, a cloak was flung over his head, and 
despite his attempts to free liimsclf, he was over- 
powered and hurried away by a party of several men. 
After proceeding some sliort distance, they readied 
the bank of a canal ; here they paused, and still holding 
the cloak over their captive’s head to prevent him 
from* giving an alarm, they bound his hands. One 
who seemed to possess authority over the others, 
superintended this operation in person. 

" Not so tight,” he said, to an over-zealous individual 
who was tying the cord os though it were never to be 
unfastened, "not so light, it will numb his arms. I 
Now,” he continued, " raise liim carefully and in i 
obedience to his command. Lord Bellefield felt himself | 
lifted from his feet, and placed in a lying posture, at ' 
the bottom of what he rightly imagined to be a ! 
gondola. I 

Having ascertained, by listening, that a portion of 
his captors were engaged in rowing the boat, Lord i 
Bellefield made an effort to remove the clonk from 
his face, at the same lime slightly raising himself; ' 
immediately a lieavy hand pressed him down, and 1 
tt deep low voice uttered the following caution, — ! 
" There is the point of a naked stiletto within an inch I 
of your heart ; if you again attempt to move or speak, | 
I plunge it in !” ■ 

Tims warned, nothing remained but to lie still, and 
await his captor’s pleasure, which alternative, dis- 
tracted by mingled rage and fear. Lord Bellefield was 
forced to adopt. From the time occupied by their 
transit, it appeared that they must have proceeded 
some considerable distance ere the gondola again 
stopped. Carefully guarded as before, tlie prisoner | 
was taken on shore, and half-led, half-carried over some 
uneven, stony ground, in traversing which his con- 
ductors were more than once forced to turn aside, ns 
if to avoid some obstacle that lay in their path ; he 
was then told to ascend steps ; doors were unbarred 
to afford them ingress, and the nir struck cold and 
damp, as from a vault. At length, apparently, they 
reached their destination, and the prisoner was made 
to sit down on a stone bench ; a light was procured, 
and then the order was given, — " Untie his hands, 
remove the cloak, and leave ns.” 

Tlie persons spoken to obeyed, and in another 
moment Lord Bellefield was able to look round him. 
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The chamber in which he found himself was small, 
the roof was higli and vaulted, and the walls appeared 
of an immense thickness ; tlie door was of oak, thickly 
studded witli iron nail-heads ; there was no fire-place ; 
an antique lamp, hanging by a chain from the roof, 
lighted the apartment, and a grated window, sunk in 
the thickness of the wall, seemed to afford the only 
means of communication with the outward air. As 
Lord Bellefield became aware of these particulars, 
the men who had released his hands and removed the 
cloak quitted the room, locking and barring the door 
on the outside ; in another moment the sound of their 
retreating footsteps echoed along the stone passage, 
and died away in the distance. . A shudder passed 
over Lord Bellcfield’s frame as he found himself thus 
strangely left alone with one whose purpose he could 
scareely imagine other than hostile. As his com- 
panion — who wore one of those half-masks termed a 
domino, which effectually concealed his features — 
did not seem inclined to address him, Lord Bellefield 
had time to examine, with a beating heart, the pre- 
parations made for hU reception. The only article of 
furniture the apartment contained, with the exception 
of the stone bench on which ho was seated, was a 
heavy oak table. At tlic end nearest him lay a drawn 
sword, the blade crossed by that of a naked stiletto, 
in front of which was placed a loaded pistol. A similar 
arrangement of weapons ganiishcd the other end of 
the table, at which stood the motionless figure of the 
stranger. The whole thing was so strange, and so 
like some fancy of a horrible dream, that it was 
with difficulty Lord Bellefield could believe the evi- 
dence of his senses. At length, the silence became 
unendurable to such a degree, that, even at the risk 
of hurrying on his fate, he resolved to break it. Ad- 
dressing his captor, he asked, in a voice which 
trembled in spite of his efforts to appear cool and 
indifferent, — “ What place is this to which you have 
brought me 

The person addressed paused a moment, and then, 
witliout removing liis mask, replied,— “ The ruins of 
the convent of tlic Black Flagellants, situated on an 
island in the laguiics, a mile from Venice.” 

Up to this moment. Lord Bellefield had been 
possessed with a secret belief that his captor was 
none other than Lewis Anindcl ; and having already 
had a convincing proof both of Ins enemy’s bodily 
strength, and of the implacable nature of his feelings 
towards him, the idea that lie Imd kidnapped him, and 
carried him off to this desolate place in order to force 
upon him a combat a routrance, with weapons in the 
use of which his skill as a duellist would avail liim 
little, was by no means an agreeable one. This fear 
his companion’s speech had dispelled, for the voice, 
though deep and stern, was not the voice of Lewis. 
Ignorant of the existence of any other person likely 
to nourish deep feelings of revenge against him. Lord 
Bellefield immediately conceived that lie had fallen 
into tlie hands of some English ruffian connected with 
banditti, in which case their object would probably 
be plunder } and the solitaiy chamber, the naked 


weapons, &c., mere scenic arrangements got up for 
the sake of intimidating him, and so making a bptter 
bargain. Much relieved by this view of the affaii*, he 
began — 

“ Your object in bringing me here is of course 
plunder, all this absurd mummeiy is therefore utterly 
needless; you have only to name some reasonable 
sum for my ransom, and as I cannot get out of tlie 
scrape otherwise, I must pay it.” ' 

” You will find it no mummery, and are wrong in 
supposing money will be of the slightest avail to you,” 
was the reply. 

Lord Bcdlefield, however, still considering his idea a 
right one, and accounting for this speech as he had 
already accounted for the presence of the weapons, 
viz. as a means of intimidating him, to extort from 
his fears a higher ransom, he continued — 

“ My good fellow, you have completely mistaken 
your man ; all your tragedy nonsense is quite thrown 
away upon me. The affair is simply a matter of business: 
you require money, and knowing my rank, imagine me 
a Crmsus. I am nothing of the kind, but I can make 
it well worlli your while to set me free; conduct me 
safely to the square of St. Mark, and I will give you 
a liundrcd Napoleons.” 

" A million curses on your money I” exclaimed the 
other furiously ; “ may the bitter malediction of a des- 
perate man cleave to the rank and riches which have 
served to add a false splendour to as mean and pitiful 
a scoundrel as ever disgraced God’s earth. Fool 1 let 
me undeceive you— I am Miles Hardy” (as he 
j spoke he fiung down his mask), ” the brother of your 
victim— I have brought you here to die; now do you 
think your money, that money which you refused to 
give to save her from a life of infamy, or a beggar’s 
death, is likely to bribe me to change my purpose 

For a moment Lord Bellefield was utterly con- j 
founded by this declaration ; he had never been aware 
that Jane had a brotlicr, and the surprise added to his | 
discomfiture ; besides, hardened os he was, he felt that i 
he had deeply wronged the girl, and a superstitious I 
instinct of the justice of the retribution which bad 
overiaken him, helped still more effectually to terrify 
and crush him : for once his haughty spirit and pre- 
sence of mind failed him, and mistaking utterly the I 
character of the man with whom he had to deal, he ! 
resolved first if possible to deceive, then to cajole and | 
bribe him. i 

” Refuse money to Jane Hardy ! ” be began in a | 
tone of feigned surprise ; ” you must Lave strangely | 
deceived yourself: while she remained with me I ; 
lavished hundreds upon her, and when, with the i, 
caprice of her sex, she chose to leave me for some j| 
more fortunate swain, as 1 imagine, ignorance of her i 
abode alone prevented my settling a liberal allowance { 
upon licr. Even now I am ready to do so if she 
wishes it — where is she P ” 

A look of contemptuous anger, which had over- 
spread Miles Hardy’s face as Lord Bellefield uttered 
these falsehoods, gave place to an expression of deep 
solemnity as he replied, ” She is, where you will be 
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ere another daj dawnSi wretched liar that yoit are,— 
gone to answer for her ains before her Gfod ! *' 

" Dead ! ” exclaimed Lord Bellefield, involuntarily 
shocked into an expression of feeling. Miles re- 
garded him attentively ; had he discerned in him any 
symptoms of real grief for her loss, any sigiu of true 
penitence for the destruction he had wrought, there 
was that workiDg^ in the brother’s heart which might 
even yet have saved him. But a doom was upon the 
seducer, and a fresh display of his evil, sordid nature, 
hastened it. Poor girl ! ” he said, “ *pon my word. 
Hardy, I’m quite shocked at this sudden intelligence ; 
I really was excessively fond of her at one time— a — 
1 mean to say before she chose to run away from me ; 
however, you must not take the affair so deeply to 
heart ; 1 can assure you these things are happening 
evhry day, and 1 always meant to make her a 
liberal settlement ; but as that is now unfortunately 
impossible, we must see what can be done for you.” 
Having delivered himself of this heartless speech, 
which he considered a model of diplomacy, Lord 
Bellefield paused to observe its effects upon his 
auditor. Miles stood for a moment as if absorbed in 
grief, murmuring to himself, “My poor Jane, and was 
it for such a thing as this you sacrificed your young 
life P My poor, poor sister ! ” Then suddenly raising 
his head, he said with a glance of the most withering 
seom — 

“ Your mean lies will prove of as little use to you 
as your money ; 1 loathe it, them, and you alike. 1 
have told you 1 brought you here to die, and I have 
told you true ; but 1 am no murderer, and if you 
have the courage of a man, you have one chance 
yet remaining : on that table lie six weapons, three 
for you, and three for me; choose which you will, and 
come on ; only if the first fails we must try the second, 
and if that does not end the matter, there still remains 
the third. Come, make your choice.” 

“Well, but bear me” — began Lord Bellefield, 
turning very pale. 

“ Not a word,” was the angry answer, “ instantly 
defend yourself ; if you refuse, I will shoot you where 
you stand ; ” so saying be advanced a step towards 
the table. 

Lord Bellefield, who bad risen during the last 
speech, slowly followed his example, easting, as he did 
so, a scrutinising look round the apai'tment, and especi- 
ally towards the window^ the action did not escape 
Hardy’s quick sight. 

“Your search is useless,” he said, smiling con- 
temptuously ; “ were you here alone, with proper tools 
at hand, and knowing how to use them to the best 
advantage, it would take you two hours to break out 
of this place ; if you call ever so loudly, there is no 
one to hear you — my companions are half way back to 
Venice by this time ; — you have nothing left but to 
overcome me, or to die the dog’s death you deserve.” 

’Tis false !” exclaimed Lord Bellefield, eagerly; 
^ my friends have saeeeeded in tracing me, and even 
now I'hear the tread of soldiers in the passage; 
hark4” 


With s gesture of smiprise. Hardy tamed ^vards 
the door. This was Lord Bellefiel4 wiqited. 
Springing, forward, he seized the pistol, leyell^d it, 
and, with the speed of thought, &ed. Looking rou^d. 
Hardy pqrceived too late the spare thpt had been laid 
for him. As he did so, a sharp bringing paii^ fol- 
lowed by a sensation like tuq burn of p red-hot iron, 
passed round his left side. The jsall, aimed at his 
heart, had struck against the handle of a clasp-knife 
which, sailor-fashion, he wore slung round his neck by 
a string, and, glancing off, entered the side, and 
passed round one of the ribs under the ^in, lodging 
among the muscular fibres of the shoulder-blade. 
Eurious at the cowardly stratagem to which he had so 
nearly fallen a victim, and half-maddened with the 
pain of his wound. Hardy seized the other pistol, and, 
shouting — “Die, you infernal, treacherous scoun- 
drel !” snapped it at his adversary ; but, owing to 
the priming being damp, the pistol rusty, or from 
some other unexplained cause, the cap exploded 
without discharging the weapon. Elinging it down 
with an oath, he snatched up the sword that lay 
nearest to him, and exclaiming, “ Come on, and be 

to you !” scarcely gave his antagonist time to 

follow his example, ere he attacked him furiously. 

Eor a minute or two, cut and thrust followed 
each other so rapidly, that all seemed confusion. 
Then, as their first fury became expended, and 
they fought more cautiously, Lord Bellefield per- 
ceived, to his extreme satisfaction, that he was the 
better swordsman of the two, Hardy having merely 
picked up the use of the cutlass on board a man-o’- 
war, while his antagonist had learned fencing amongst 
the otlicr military exercises of a cavalry regiment in 
which, till witliin the last two or three years, he had 
held a commission. If, therefore, he could contrive 
to defend himself till Hardy’s fury should have, in 
some degree, worn out liis strength, he trusted either 
I to disarm his adversary, or by a well-directed thrust 
to rid himself of him for ever. Nor was ho disap- 
pointed in this expectation ; for having with some 
difficulty parried a furious thrust, he caught Hardy’s 
sword with the blade of bis own weapon, and, by a 
sudden turn of the wrist, sent it flying out of his 
hand, leaving his enemy defenceless, and at his mercy. 
But mercy being a quality for which his lordship was 
never famous, more especially when, as in the present 
instance, its exercise might compromise his own safety, 
he drew back a step to get room for his thrust, with 
the benevolent intention of running lus opponent 
through the body. With the speed of lightning. 
Hardy perceived the only chance remaining for him, 
and unhesitatingly adopted it. Snatching up one of 
the stilettos, he rushed upon Lord Bellefield, and, 
receiving his thrust through the fleshy part of his 
left arm, closed with him, and buried tiie dagger in 
his heart. Uttering a sound between a gasping sob 
and a groan, the young nobleman staggered, raised 
his arm as if in act to strike, and fell back a corpse. 

Thus did the vengeance of the great Gon whom lie 
had insulted by a life of selfish crunc> overtake this 
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wick«d m9a in tke pride of bis youth and strength; 
and thus m ike same night were the libertine and his 
yiotim nailed to appear before the Judge of all the 
earth, to anewer for their deeds, whether they had 
done good, or whether they had done evil. For the 
humble penitent, we may indeed sorrow, yet pot as 
without hope, lowing that ‘*ihe blood of Christ 
Jesus deanseth from all sin;’* but for the im- 
penitent sinner, cut off in the midst of crime, dying 
with his selfish heart untouched, his evil nature uu- 
regenerated, ** there reroaineth no longer any hope, 
but a fearful looking-for of judgment to come.** 

{To be continued.) 

♦ 

THE STOKY OF A FAMILY.' 

PIBST 170TICE. 

This work is, as its name discloses, our old friend, 
the “Story of a Family,” republished in two very 
pretty little volames, the latter half of Ihe second 
containing new matter wherewith the tale is properly 
wound up ; the abrupt and untimely conclusion which 
cut short the story in Suaupe being cancelled. The 
object of the present notice is to afford, to thosic of 
our readers whose “financial arrangements” do not 
permit them to seek knowledge at the fountain’s head 
by purchasing so desirable an addition to their library, 
some idea of the ultimate fate of the Dramatis Per- 
son®, in w'hose fortunes we cannot but believe they 
must even yet feel no inconsiderable interest. Should 
any of our readers, “ rashly importunate,” venture to 
inquire why such a review is needed, and for what 
reason the “ Story of a Family,” — unlike the lost sheep 
pathetically deplored by that distressed member of the 
Agricultural Association, “ Little Bo-peep,” — did not 
“ bring its tail behind it,” w’o can only satisfy their 
curiosity by telling them another “story” of that 
“ Happy Family,” the House of Commons. 

On one occasion, a youthful member of this illus- 
trious assembly, whose zeal outran liis discretion, 
chanced to express himself with so much vehemence, 
that the usutdly taciturn Speaker (so named on the 
Incus a non lucendo principle, because, in a parliamen- 
tary sense of the word, he never speaks) was forced to 
call liim to order, which he did by observing — “ Unless 
the honourable member is more careful in his Ian- 1 
guage, I shall be forced to name him.” “ Aud pray, 
Mr. Speaker,” inquired the young delinquent, in whom 
the bump of veneration was fearfully undeveloped, 
“pray what would be the consequence if you did name 
me ?” The Speaker paused aghast at such presump- 
tion — ^then, shaking his head with an air of ominous 
mystery, replied in a tone of the deepest solemnity — 
“ Heaven only knows ! ” — ^And so say wc to the in- 
quiring minds who would seek to penetrate the secrets 
of the Ady tuB of literature. 

That the “short, Shabfe, and decisive conclusion of 
the Tale ” was an unsatisfactory one, we will not 
attempt to deny. Martin Tupper, the philosopher I 

(1) *'The Story of aFamliy.” By B.M. Authoresiof' 'Thejk^aiden < 
Auat/’&c. 2 yo 1 i. G.Hoby, Mount Street, Berkeley, Square. 1851. I 


proverbs, has dedaced that “ Every end is happiness ;” 
but unless we admit the plea of exceptions proving 
the rule, the end, or rather the “no end,” of the Story 
of a Family which appeared in SBABrB, vould 
assuredly confute this dictum of our xnpdem Sancho 
Paiiza— for we have yet to learn that it was prodgotiye 
of happiness to anybody. 

And thus having begun witli the end, will, 
stni setting established precedent at dcfian^ie, pro- 
ceed with the middle, and plunge at once in ntedias 
re$, by reminding our readers, that we left poor Ida 
sorrowing ovpr the death-bed of that paragon of 
papas, the amiable and excellent Percy Lee. Here, 
taking example by the Authoress, we will yet leave 
her a short time longer while we follow the fortunes 
of Madeline Tyrrell, alias Mrs. Chester, whose charac- 
ter, full of great faults, and still greater virtues, we 
own to possess a degree of fascination for us with 
which that of Ida, sweet, loveable and child-like, with 
an instinct of good never at fault, and a gentle simpli- 
city of diction with which she murmurs forth uncom- 
foriablc truths which bowl down the had characters, 
like so many nine-pins, has failed to inspire us. The 
contrast between Ida and her Governess, and the 
influence each, dissimilar as are their two natures, 
possesses over the other, evince perhaps more than 
any other portions of the work, the writer’s unusual 
power of reading and delineating that inscrutable 
mystery — the human heart. 

Be it remembered that Ida, having influenced 
Madeline to allow her to show the journal of her 
inner life to Mr. Tyrrell, and lectured that outraged 
husband into a proper frame of mind for reading it, 
is summoned to the death-bed of her father— leaving 
the good seed slie lias sown in the hearts of the 
estranged couple to fructify. The scene we have 
chosen for our extract, will show the effects of her 
well-meant efforts as a peacemaker. Little Arthur, 
the curly-haired pledge of Madeline’s matrimonial in- 
felicity, knocks at her bed-room door, and the follow- 
ing conversation takes place between them, the child 
being delightfully ignorant of the relationship in 
which he stands towards the “ White Lady.” 

« » « » 

“*Conie in, love, 1 am awake,’ said Madeline, 
languidly lifting her eyes from her book, and fixing 
them upon the door. The tap was low and timid, 
and she felt sure that it announced Ida. Slowly the 
door moved forwards, and a little face, bright yet shy, 
all garlanded with waving ringlets, looked in. Made- 
line stared at it as though it were a spectre, pressed i 
her hand tightly upon her heart, and could not speak. 

“ ‘ May I come in, ma’am P’ asked little Arthur, 
looking almost inclined to run away. ‘ 1 promised 
to be very quiet.* 

“ Children are the greatest of helps to self-control. 

A kind of instinctive shame cheeks the indulgence of 
any violent passion or impulse before them, whether 
it be anger or grief, bitterness or folly. Their eyes 
are too new upon earth to be suffered as yet to look 
upon its evils ; they must not witiicsa the result 
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where they cannot possibly comprehend the cause. 
Madeline forced a smile, and beckoned to him en- 
couragingly, though the ineffectual words died 
inaudibly upon her lips. He came in, and stood 
beside her chaio laying his hand upon her knee, and 
looking up in her face. 

" ‘ You have been very ill,’ said he, in a cautions 
whisper, as though he had been schooled to speak 
softly, ‘you look so white. Are you better ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, my darling,’ she answered, suffering her 
trembling and icy fingers to rest upon his, but closing 
her eyes, as if quite unable to meet his clear 
cloudless gaze. 

“ ‘ All this while have you been in bed ? ’ continued 
the little boy. ' Oh, how tired you must be ! 1 was 
very ill once, a long, long while ago ; a great many 
years, I believe. 1 can remember it, though. 1 was 
in bed for three weeks, and 1 could not get up at all, 
and they put pillows behind me when I was to cat my 
dinner, and fed me with a spoon ; and my licad went 
from side to side like a little baby’s, though 1 was 
three years old. I wasn’t strong enough to keep it 
straiglit, you know. And 1 had my marbles in the 
bed with me, but I couldn’t play with them. And 
papa nursed me, — oh, so kind and so careful ! He 
never went to bed at all, but sat by my side all the 
night, for fear I should be frightened, or, 1 think,’ 
(with a look of awe and doubt,) ‘ for fear I should 
die and go away from him. 1 am glad 1 did not die.’ 

“ Tears forced their way from under her closed 
eyelids, and poured down her cheeks like rain. 

“‘Why do you cry?’ asked Arthur earnestly. 
‘Am I naughty? don’t you like me, or are you only 
sorry because I was so ill ? Don’t cry, — I am quite 
well again.’ 

“He seemed troubled, and she struggled for 
sufficient calmness to re-assurc him. 

*“I am only crying because I have been ill,’ 
said she in a stifled voice. ‘ Go on talking to me, I 
like to hear you.* 

“‘Perhaps you were crying because you thought 
you should die ?’ rejoined the child. ‘ Were you 
naughty, and did that make you afraid ? Oh, if you 
are sorry, God will forgive you. I didn’t like to die, 
because 1 was afraid of a new place, and of leaving 
paipa ; not because I was afraid of God. But you 
have no papa, have you P And you are so old, you 
can’t be afraid.’ 

“Madeline drew him close to her bosom, and 
kissed him tenderly. He sat on her knee, and put 
up his hand coaxingly to her cheek, smootliing the 
rich dark mass of hair which shadowed it beneath the 
falling lace of her cap. 

“ ‘ I think you will get quife well again very soon,’ 
said he, ‘and then you shall finish painting my 
picture. Papa looked at it, and he said you would 
finish it when you got well.* 

“Tlie words had a strange, unreal, impossible 
sound; Madeline did not answer them. She kept 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and breathed with 
difficulty. A sudden oppressive sense of a presence 


was upon her; she felt that someone had entered, 
though she heard no step ; it seemed as though an 
unseen hand of giant strength were holding down 
her eyelids, and, like one struggling with the night- 
mare, though her life depended on her looking up or 
speaking, not for her life could she do either. So 
highly strung and stretched was every nerve, that 
when a sound actually broke the momentary silence, 
which, reckoned by her throbbing heart, would have 
been ten times its length, it was with difficulty that 
she restrained a scream. Yet the words were com- 
monplace, every-day words, and the voice quiet axul 
courteous. 

“ ' 1 hope you are better this morning ? ’ 

“ The spell was broken ; she looked up, and beheld 
: Mr. Tyrrell. She made a great, an astonishing effort ; 
she seemed to compress, to crush her emotion, and 
sweep it aside for the moment, as though it were a 
tangible thing, over which she had power. There was 
an unnatural numbness upon her, botli in thought and 
feeling, and a strange lurking consciousness that life 
was, so to speak, intermitted, and that it would be 
resumed, ere long, with fearful energy of re-action ; 
that she must, therefore, resolve desperately to use 
and to command the inten^al, uncertain of its dura- 
tion and of its end. She put the child gently from 
her knees, and hp went to his father, saying, — 

“ * Oh, papa ! you came too quick. 1 was going to 
tell her you were coming, but I hadn’t got to it yet.’ 

“ She was not conscious of noting tlie words, but slic 
found, afterwards, that she remembered the minutest 
particulars ; how the little fellow put his hand into 
ills father’s, and quietly submitted to be led from the 
room ; how the latter, having closed the door upon 
him, and stood for a second, as if uncertain, advanced, 
and drew a chair by her side. She observed the 
merest trifles : that a comer of the licarth-rug was 
displaced by the leg of his chair; that a fly had 
settled upon his arm, and travelled along the coat- 
slecve, till it reached liis hand, and was shaken off by 
a slight involuntary movement. The picture never 
rose up before her thoughts afterwards without the 
fly and the fold in the heartli-rug. When she lifted a 
momentary glance to his face — not his eyes, those 
she could not meet— she saw that his colour came 
and went rapidly ; she felt, rather than heard, that 
there was suppressed agitation in the calmness of his 
voice, and this helped to strengthen her. Yet liis 
manner was deliberate, assured, and very gentle. 

“ ‘ I fear I have startled you,’ said he, again ad- 
dressing her. ‘ If you are not strong enough to see 
me, to listen to me, 1 will go. 1 can wait till you arc 
more completely recovered.’ 

‘“ I am quite strong enough,’ she answered. 

“ ‘ Then, if that be the case,* replied he, ‘ I will 
speak. I will not distress you long ; I have only a 
few words to say. My object is not to distress, but 
to relieve you. It is better, I think, at once to— to — ’ 
he hesitated 

“ ‘ I understand,’ interposed she, quickly* and bowing 
her head ; ‘ it m better.* 
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‘‘Why was this tone of consideration soinexpressibly 
bitter to her, and for what was it preparing her P For 
silence. He did not speak again for some minutes ; 
the pause was intolerable, and at last she lifted her 
eyes, and met his earnest, melancholy gaze fixed im- 
movably upon her face. It seemed to fascinate her 
and she surveyed him as though taking note of the 
change of years. A little more expansion of the lofty 
forehead, a line or two of thought, a shade of pathos, 
a touch of softness— the picture was mellowed, not 
faded. And how was it with her P The radiance and 
j buoyancy of her beauty were gone for ever, nor could 
! she guess how much of loveliness time, sorrow, and 
discipline had given in its place. She knew not how 
the gradual moulding of the heart had traced its work 
upon the countenance ; she thought herself a wreck, 
a mere phantom of the past, and involuntarily she 
shook her head as he gazed upon her, her lips parting 
witli a painful, yet hal^deprecatiug smile. 

“ ‘ Madeline,* said he, at length, and the name fell 
upon her car like a stroke upon an open wound, * we 
have both been wrong. — Nay ! * (putting up his hand) 
‘ hear me. My fault has been as great as yours. I 
feel it so. We have both suffered — ^you the most, for 
you^had not that consolation which has been the inno- 
cent charm and study of ray life.* Ho hurried over 
this reference to their child, as if he feared to agitate 
her too powerfully. ‘ Now, I am not looking to the 
past with any bitterness, nor to the future with any 
romance. I see the whole truth, clearly, strongly, 
coldly, if you will j and seeing it, I am ready — anxious 
—to resume the duty to which 1 was once fully as 
faithless as yourself. 1 disguise nothing. This is my 
wish. But not for an instant will I bo a restraint 
upon you ; you shall decide for yourself and for me.* 

“ She had covered her face with her hands, but he 
felt that she was listening ; he felt, too, how stiff and 
heartless were his words. Doubt of her feelings, 
desire to spore them, pride, shame — all united to con- 
strain him ; yet his voice softened and faltered as he 
proceeded 

“‘Whatever you may once have felt,* said he, 
rather hurriedly, *1 know that indignation and the 
lapse of years, and the sense of wrong, must long 
since have effaced it. 1 know you, Madeline; 1 
appeal to no past feelings. I was unworthy of the 
gift which 1 first sought, and whatever your offences 
may have been, 1 deserved that it should be with- 
drawn.’ 

“‘No, no,* murmured she, sobbing, and keenly 
feeling the generous delicacy of his words ; ‘ let there 
bo truth between us ! I was sorely tried, and my sin 
was heavy. The depth of my humiliation has avenged 
it.* 

“‘You are right!* he exclaimed, taking up her 
words with a mixture of vehemence and solemnity ; 
‘ there must be perfect truth between us now. Listen 
then to The Truth, When we were together seven 
years ago, I was a mere man of the world; my 
standard of life was neither natural nor supernatural, 
but artificial; and to it my feelings, sympathies, con- 


ceptions, hopes, were all bound as with bands of 
adamant. You were a woman with infinite .capacity 
of womanly perfection; but without one help, one 
guidance, one healthful memory of instructed child- 
hood, one habit of wise discipline, ere the tender will 
had hardened itself in opposition. I need not go on. 
Such as you were, I took you, and took also the duty 
and the privilege (you gave me the power) of making 
you that which you were capable of becoming. How 
did I fulfil this duty ? Do you suppose I have never 
thought of this ? never asked myself, with keenest 
reproach, why, when you opened to me a way into the 
very depths of your character through your generous, 
self-abandoning, confiding heart, I repaid you by 
obstinately refusing to use it? You did not know 
me ; and I stood aloof, and suffered you to destroy 
your own happiness and mine, rather than by a word 
enlighten you. Do you suppose, Madeline,’ he con- 
tinued, dropping his voice as he drew nearer to her, 
‘that in solitude, at nightfall, in those hours when 
conscience is suddenly revealed to the soul as an angel 
of judgment, beneath whose sentence it mu§t needs 
fall prostrate, — that at such times I have never told 
myself, with bitter, ineffectual tears, that if she whom 
1 had irrevocably lost could be restored to me, I 
would be to her other than I had been ? We have 
all such thoughts of the dcsid in our tender moments, 
and when there has been real wrong, they make the 
helpless remorse of a lifetime. But you and I are 
happier, for we have the power of reparation. And 
when my boy — our child — ^ 

“‘Oh, no more! no more! Have mercy upon 
me !’ she exclaimed, and with a sudden, irresistible 
movement, flung herself at his feet. ‘ Give me your 
pardon ; say to me, “ Go in peace,’’ and let mo hide 
myself again for ever I’ 

“ Tyrrell felt that he had conquered. How gently 
he raised her ! ‘I have forgiven everything,* said he, 
as with grave tenderness and authority he took her 
hands in liis ; ‘ but I retract my former words,— I will 
not leave you liberty of choice. I decide for you ; a 
year hence you shall abandon me if you will ; till then, 
my wife, come back to me, and have faith in me.’ ’’ 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Any comment on this scene would be misplaced. To 
those who do not recognise in it the truest pathos, 
the deepest, most earnest poetry of real life, — poetry, 
because it is real, and therefore appeals from heart 
to heart, — our opinion of it would appear overstrained 
and exaggerated, while those who think with us will 
agree that it is a soul-picture to love and ponder over, 
— a thing to feel, but not to prate about. 

Of course, after this explanation, the separated 
husband and wife come together again, and enter with i 
some fear, but more hope, upon a new course of ^ 
existence. Tyrrell, in order to escape the good- 
natured comments of society, on Madeline’s account, 
even more than on his own, determines to quit 
England for a season. Accordingly, he applies for 

and obtains the governorship of A , a juvenile 

colony, possessing a real live bishop and a taste for edu- 
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cadional reform. Setting sail for this antipbdal Utopia^ 
Madeline, and the carlypated, no longer 
motherless Arthur, disappear for some time from the 
pages of “The*^Story of a Family,” though in tracing 
the further history of Ida iand Godfrey, learn the 
success of their experiment, which we should be 
forestalling the interest of the tale were we to mention 
out of its proper place. ! 

We propose to give in our next Number a second ; 
and concluding notice, wherein the reader will learn 
what further befals the various characters, and be 
enabled to judge whether our opinion of the entire 
work agrees with his own. 


A MORNING WITH MADAME IDA 
PFEIFFER. 

OuB readers may perhaps recollect a short paper in- 
serted a few months ago and entitled, ” A Lady that 
has seen tlie World.” It recorded my meeting with 
a female pilgrim to Jerusalem, who subsequently went 
round the earth entirely by herself, and who, when the 
paper was written, was on her way home to her native 
city, Vienna. I had often anxiously desired to meet 
again so remarkable a fellow-traveller, and, by the 
merest hazard in the world, I chanced, through a news- 
paper paragraph, to hear tliat slie was at the present 
moment in London, and immediately obtained her 
address. As she was at that time lodging at a friend’s 
house some distance from town, a meeting was ap- 
pointed at his counting-house in the city. From Jeru- 
salem to Crutched Friars was certainly a rather abrupt 
transition, and as I pushed my way through the 
multifarious obstructions of our crowded streets to 
the place of rendezvous, I could not help speculating 
as to what changes had been wrought by the intervd 
of time and travel that had elapsed since our previous 
meeting. 

I reached the house, hurried up two flights of dirty 
stairs, tapped at the door of an office differing in no 
respect from tlie thousand dark and dingy ones in the 
city. "Come in,” was the response-, and on entering, 
in the shadow of the room and looking strangely out 
of place in the midst of a heap of ledgers and day- 
bocAs, was, sure enough, the well-remembered face of 
my old fellow-traveller, wlio rose and received me with 
tho most lively expressiq|i of satisfaction. I, too, was 
rejoiced to find no change for the worse in the ap- 
pearance of my friend after so severe an ordeal as 
a journey round the world. 

I remarked in my previous paper that there was 
little in the person or bearing of Madame Pfeiffer 
(such is the name of onr adventurer) to mark her out 
as the heroine of such a remarkable exploit. Her age 
may be (for in euch cases we may only presume to 
guess) verging, peiliaps, upon fifty ; licr stature is | 
small, her figure slight, her features plain, her dress j 
homely, and her whole a^^earance the very reverse of j 
commanding. Her manner is remarkably quiet, not 
to si^ even Immble ; and it is only in conversation | 
with her, when her dark eye kindles into animation I 


over the recital df soihe passage in her travels, that 
one perceives any outward manifestation of the 
oonrage and enthusiaam that so remarkably distinguish 
her. 

After exchanging our mutual congratulationsi the 
conversation (which was carried on in French, Madame 
speaking English but imperfectly) naturally turned 
upon tbe subject of her recent journey. Reminding 
her of our original meeting on tbe shores of Palestine, 
and of the indifference with which she endured fatigue 
and hardship on that occasion, I playfully observed 
"that 1 considered that she had served her ap- 
prenticeship to myself, and that I had always boasted 
of a pupil who had left her tutor so infinitely behind.” 
She admitted that it was even so, and that her power 
of bearing privation, tested in that journey, together 
with the taste for travelling she then acquired, had led 
her to meditate still more extensive wanderings. 

" It was after my journey to Iceland, wliich followed 
that into Palestine — 

Iceland! my dear madame !” I exclaimed with a 
sudden start. " Why, I had not the slightest notion 
you had ever visited that country.” 

“ Oh yes, and published a book about it,” was her 
quiet reply; and she immediately resumed, “after 
this Iceland journey, then, I left Vienna and embarked 
at Hamburgh for Rio Janeiro, and, after remniuing 
some time on tbe coasts of Brazil, penetrated into the 
interior, visited the savage tribes, and crossing the 
continent of South America, reached Valparaiso, 
which, as you know, is on tho shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Tiicnce 1 Crossed over to the island of Tahiti, 
where, during my stay, I was upon the most intimate 
terms with Qnccu Pomare. Leaving that beautiful 
spot, I crossed the wide Pacific Ocean to Canton, with 
which city I was much delighted.” 

" Of course,” I remarked ; " you do not mean tbe 
interior of tlie Chinese quarter, into which Europeans 
are not allowed to penetrate ?” 

"Indeed I do,” was her reply. "I am, perhaps, 
the only person that has ever gone through it. I 
must admit that the attempt was rash, but I could 
not overcome my curiosity. Madame Guizlaff, the 
Missionary’s wife, assured me she had never ventured 
to think of sucli a tiling.” 

" But bow did you contrive to accomplish it ?” I 
inquired. 

"I hired two native Chinese to show me about,” 
was her reply. " On reaching the prohibited entrance 
of the city it occurred to me that if I paid them there 
they might perhaps go off and leave me. I was 
obliged therefore to resort to a little stratagem. 
Making signs that 1 had no money, but showing an 
order upon oue of the English houses of business, I 
pointed to tbe city, and expressing in the same way 
my desire to go through it to the English quarter, 
they consented to accompany me through the streets. 
In I ventured. Such a sight had never been seen in 
Canton before. The people gathered in crowds, the 
women held up their children as I passed along, tlie 
curiosity and amusement of the people were prodigious. 
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and your graoiooa queen, on the opening of the Ex- 
hibition, could hardly be more run after than was my 
poor insignificant self.” 

** And were you not horribly afraid P” 1 inquired. 

" Not in the least,” was tlie reply. 

“And did you meet with no insult ?” 

“Not the slightest. Nothing could exceed the 
civility of the people. After traversing the city my 
Chinese guides brought me to the house of the English 
merchant, who could scarcely believe that 1 had come 
off scatheless from so unprecedented an enterprise. 
Well, from Canton I visited several of the principal 
ports of China, and thence, touching at Singapore, 
made my way to Ceylon, where, not satisfied with re- 
maining at Point dc Galle, I visited the capital, Kandy. 
Calcutta was the next point of my journey. I ascended 
the Ganges on the deck of a bungalow, went far 
into the interior, examined the antiquities, visited | 
the courts of some of the native princes, by whom I 
was kindly received, and, satisfied with my survey of 
India, returned to the coast, embarked for the Persian 
Gulf, and then ascending the Tigris, looked in upon 
Dr. Layard in the midst of his excavations at 
Nineveh.” 

Such a narrative of adventure, and from the mouth 
of a female, might well take away one's breath. 1 
really seemed to be dreaming as I looked upon the 
frail little body before me, and heard her describe a 
devious career like this with far less exilement of 
manner than the mistress of a cockney boarding- 
school would throw into her account of the perils of 
a journey to Boulogne. “What next?” I inwardly 
exclaimed, as Madame, renewing her narrative, quietly 
went on. 

“ I entered next upon a rather dangerous journey 
among the countries occupied by the wandering tribes 
of Kurdistan. Here I more than once fell into the 
hands of robbers.” 

“ You surely were not alone on this occasion ?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Entirely so,” she replied ; “ and to that cause I 
probably owed my complete immunity from outrage. 
What could they do ? They saw before them a poor 
unprotected woman, advanced in years And with all she 
possessed in the world done up in a small bundle. 
Tlicy would slop my liorae, gaze upon me with 
astonishment, ask a few questions, and then suffer me 
to pass on unmolested. On one occasion, being ex- 
hausted with thirst, 1 begged for water from the 
leathern bottles they carry it about in, and tlicy gave 
it me immediately.” 

"Then there are many more Eobin Hoods than 
have ever been commemorated in song; there is 
honour even among thieves. Human nature is the 
same in the forest of Sherwood and the wilds of 
Kurdistan!” 

“ Well,” she resumed ; “ after I had done with Die 
Kurds, 1 made my way through Persia and Circassia 
to the shores of the Black Sea, along which I sailed 
to Constantinople ; thence to Greece, Sicily,fmd Italy, 
and so back to my own door at Yicnna, after an 


absence of three years. And now guess* wbat do you 
thipk this journey post me ? ” ^ ^ 

Haviug already observed the simple ai^ sdf-d^yu^, 
habits of my old companion, 1 was prepared for a 
rather low estimate, but when I considered the mere 
distance she had gone over, without allowing her any 
thing to eat, 1 mentally named a figure, (a sum of 
j several hundreds,) which some experience in travel led 
me to fix upon as the very minimum of her expense. 
Wliat was my surprise, then, when she declared that 
she had performed this extensive series of wanderings 
into the interior of so many countries, where the 
meana of conveyance are almost wanting, for the 
insignificant sum of a hundred and fifty pounds ! 

The next time I met Madame was at the hos- 
pitable house of a friend. She had been making the 
most of her short stay in London, had visited tlie 
principal objects of interest, and been present at the 
inauguration of the Glass Palace by her Majesty. 
She confessed that the vastness of Loudon oppressed 
her, and it was not one of the slightest instances of 
her courage and self-reliance, that she boldly sallied 
forth one morning to make her way on foot from 
Hackney to Piccadilly, with nothing but an address- 
card, and the merest smattering of English to guide 
her in her devious course. 

The conversation turned upon her present plans. 
Far from her taste for travel having been satisfied, it 
seemed only “to have. grown by what it fed on,” and 
she was already preparing for a second voyage around 
the globe. Although scientific research was not to 
be expected from a solitary woman, yet her travels 
had not been without fruit, since she had made collec- 
tions in botany and entomology which formed a valu- 
able addition to the museum of Yienua. The Austrian 
Government had not merely paid her for these, but 
had made her a present of a hundred pounds towards 
Die prosecution of her further adventures, while the 
Professors bad given her instructions in the best mode 
of preserving specimens, and collecting objects of 
value to science. 

Her present views were to go by the Cape to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and thence to Borneo and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. She had already 
taken her passage, and was to sail during the fol- 
lowing week. 

Eeverting to the manner in which 1 liad redis- 
covered her, lobscrvcd, that it was through aNewYork 
newspaper, under the head of “What is talked 
about,” stating that she was in that city, after per- 
forming her voyage round the world. What was my 
surprise to learn, then, “ that she was never there in 
all iier life,” and that the statement was a pure mysti- 
fication, like so many others in which our transatlantic 
brethren seem to. delight. “ It was this account,” I 
remarked, “tliat contained your adventure with a robber, 
stating moreover that you had valiantly defended 
yourself, and cut off one or two of your adversary’s 
fingers with a knife, and that, I suppose, is also an 
invention of the editor’s.” 

“ On the contrary,” she replied, " it is strictly true. 
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I vas travelling through the wild interior of Brazil 
in company with Count — whom you remember 
made one of our party to Mar Saba and the Dead 
Sea. We were attended by a single servant, and 
having understood that the road was safe, had neg- 
lected to provide ourselves with defensive weapons. 
On passing through a secluded spot, we were suddenly 
attacked by a powerful Negro armed with a sword. 
He rushed upon the Count, who being unable to parry 
the blow, received a severe wound, when 1 drew forth 
a clasp knife which 1 carried about my person, and in 
the excitement of the moment rushed upon the robber, 
and cut him desperately in his bauds. Tiie servant flew 
ou the robber, the robber attacked the Count, whom 
1 in my turn sought to defend, though drawing down 
vengeance on myself, but as our adversary was power- 
ful and well armed, the issue would have been fatal to 
us all had not some travellers, attracted by car cries, 
hurried up to the spot, whereupon the Negro took to 
flight.” 

”Did you receive no injury in the conflict?” 1 
inquired. 

”Ear from it, 1 bore away with me a lasting 
memento,” was the reply, as she then extended her 
arm, enveloped in a muslin sleeve, and invited me to 
make an examination of it. As I did so, my hand 
sunk, with a sickening sensation, into a hollow, mid- 
way between the elbow and the shoulder, the token 
of a and ghastly wound, which she wHl carry 
with her to the grave. 

Ueminiscenoes such as these filled up the remainder 
of our interview. I was disappointed in my hope of 
seeing this extraordinary woman again. She has set 
sail upon her long and perilous enterprise, at a time 
of life when most pe^ons are only anxious to repose 
calmly by the fireside for the remainder of their days. 
Notwithstanding the old proverb concerning ”the 
pitcher and the well,” let us earnestly hope that she 
may return safe and sound to her own home, and add 
another chapter to the record of her most marvellous 
experiences. 


A SCENE IN THE APENNINES. 

Geobge Baubett, of all our water-colour artists, 
delights most in depicting sunset and sunrise, and the 
more poetical aspects and tones of nature. There is 
always something exquisitely soothing in his produc- 
tions. He may be termed, far better than Turner, 
our English Claude, since his vein of art is precisely 
similar, nor does he ever venture to depart from it. 
The subject before us admirably reflects his peculiar 
qualities. The vast expanse, the glowing colour, the 
intensity of tone, the solemn hush into which the 
whole landscape is sinking, are given as no other 
painter can give them. The engraving is a perfect 
g^, and fnlly worthy of the picture. 
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”Lelio, Hervor, and other Poems.” By Patrick 
Scott. Chapman & Hall.— We have here some 
original and brilliant poems from the pen of a writer 
whose mind is evidently imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry. The language is noble and chaste, the subject 
of the main composition is grand and new, while the 
sentiments are such as strongly excite the sympathy. 

” Lclio ” is a theory of conscience, illustrated by a tale, 
which is coloured by a reflection of the opinions pre- 
valent in the present day. In some of the passages, Mr. 
Scott’s poetry reminds us of John Martin’s painting. 
It suggests infinite grandeur, majesty, and splendour, 
impressing us at the same time with the idea of silence 
I and gloom. There is a powerful attack upon various 
social phases of the present day, which the reader will 
not fail to understand. In “ Hervor ” we have a 
gallery of pictures representing the features and the 
feats of continental kings. In an allegorical story, 
Liberty is represented making a pilgrimage to an 
ancient tomb, in search of the sword long buried 
there, and Mr. Scott takes the opportunity of dealing 
right and left upon his contemporaries. There is no 
flattery in the poem, for your real poet never stoops 
to adulation ; but there is truth, and this is the age 
for frankness. Wc are much pleased with this piece, 
but, of course, it is upon "Lelio” that the weight of 
our attention rests. It is infinitely beyond the common 
order of contemporary writing, and there arc passages, 
upon which the author has been most prodigal of rich 
fancies and sublime conceptions. 

“Recollection of Mrs. Anderson’s School.” By 
Jane M. Wiunard. — Those who arc familiar with our 
pages will need no further inducement to peruse this 
very agreeable and instructive tale from the graceful 
pen of one of our most valued contributors. It is a 
little book, but one which required no ordinary ability j 
to write, for while it charms the young, for whom it 
is principally intended, it will be read with pleasure 
and satisfaction by those of graver years. 

“ Coleridge ; his Pliilosophy and Theology ; an ' 
Essay reprinted from the Eclectic Review.” — If the j 
test of mental superiority is the power of acting upon 
and stimulating other minds, the author of the 
“ Antient Mariner ” may justly be considered an ex- 
traordinary person. Many men of the highest powers 
have acknowledged their obligations to him. He has 
left behind him, indeed, no great philosophical work ; 
but the influence he has exercised is great and lasting. 
The present pamphlet, written by one of Coleridge’s 
admirers, has for its object to set forth his method of 
reconciling the claims of theology and philosophy, 
and ensuring their harmonious action. It is well worthy 
of perusal, for the originality and depth of its views. 
The character and claims of the great master are well 
appreciated by his commentator, himself evidently a 
man of original powers of mind, and wielding a 
forcible and practised pen. 
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TO THE READERS OF SHARPE. 


There are some things in the duty of the Editor of a popular Journal, which we have 
always felt to be works of necessity rather than labours of love, and amongst these may be 
included that of Preface- writing. Not that we object to meet our readers pen in hand ; on the 
contrary, we never feel happier than when, seated in our editorial chair, we are either 
preparing an article of our own, or deciding upon the merits of those of our contributors ; but 
we must own that we feel an almost insurmountable difficulty in avoiding common-place 
platitudes on having for the fourteenth time to return thanks for “ liberal support,” “ continued 
patronage,” &c., and then to rehearse the oft-told tale of our “ determination to merit,” and 
“ intentions to improve.” So thoroughly are we satisfied of our inability to say anything of the 
sort, which our readers would care to peruse, that we had mentally determined to omit the 
usual half-yearly address in toto, but we find that we must bow to tyrant custom, and fill the page, 
which our printer declares that h<|||has reserved expressly for a Preface, and the absence of 
which our friends, we are told, will construe into a token of disrespect. Now, with all deference 
to their better judgment, we think this would be treating us harshly, after we had 
flattered ourselves that the volume just completed was of a sufficiently sterling character to 
need neither introductory apology nor eulogistic prelude. We have rather been confirmed in 
this good opinion of the merits of our contributors and ourselves, by the knowledge that two 
if not more of our serial articles have already been deemed worthy of reproduction in a separate 
form, not only in this country, but also in the United States, where our go’-ahead friends have 
not alone reprinted our labours as soon as published, but actually, in the case of ''Lewis 
Arundel,” (being too impatient to wait for the conclusion of the tale from the pen of the 
Author,) have quietly manufactured a termination of their own, and completed the work before 
it had appeared in our own columns. We suppose complaint is useless, but we are determined 
to act upon the system of reprisals, and avail ourselves of occasional selections from the pens of 
our Transatlantic brethren ; and though we cannot stoop to the practice of fabricating for them 
that which they have yet to write, we shall hold ourselves justified in introducing to the readers 
of Sharpe such specimens of American talent as their best living writers have already produced. 
Our present volume contains original translations of several pieces, which have adorned the 
periodical literature of our continental neighbours, and we trust that by these additions we 
have given increased variety to our pages, and done good service to our readers, and enabled 
them to judge of the comparative merits of our foreign co temporaries. 

More might be said, but we find that we have filled our prescribed space, and if we have not 
attained to the dignity of a preface, we have, at least, made a sufficiently lengthy apology for 
its absence ; we shall therefore lay down our pen with the heartfelt wish that we may meet all 
our old friends, and a large accession of new ones at the commencement of the new year, and 
that our Fifteenth Volume may be as popular as any of its predecessors. 
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THE LAST DAYS OP THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER/ 

The knowledge of an extensively organized con- 
spiracy embittered the lust years of ihe Emperor 
Alexander, and increased his constitutional melan- 
choly. His attachment to Tzarsko Zelo made him 
linger longer at liis summer palace than w^as prudent 
in a man subject to erysipelas. The wound in his leg 
reopened with very unfavourable symptoms, and he 
was compelled to leave his favourite residence in a 
closed litter for St. Petersburgh ; and the skill and 
firmness of Mr. Wyllie, his Scotch surgeon, alone saved 
the diseased limb from amputation. As soon as he 
was cured, he returned again to Tzarsko Zelo, where 
the spring found him as usual alone, without a court 
or chamberlain, only giving audience to his ministers 
twice a-week. His existence resembled rather that 
of an anchorite weeping for the sins of his youth, 
than that of a great Emperor who makes ihe happiness 
of his people. 

He regulated his time in the following manner : — in 
summer he rose at five, and in winter at six o’clock 
every morning, and as soon as the duties of the 
toilette were ended, entered his cabinet, in which the 
greatest order was observed. 

He found there a cambric handkerchief folded, and 
a packet of new pens. He only used these pens in 
signing his name, and never made use of them again. 
As soon as he had concluded this business, he descended 
into the garden, where, notwithstanding the report of 
a conspiracy which had existed two years against his 
life and government, he walked alone with no other 
guards than the sentinels always stationed before the 
palace of Alexander. At five he returned, to dine 
alone, and after his solitary meal was lulled to sleep 
by the melancholy airs played by the military bond of 
the guard regiment on duty. The selection of the 
music was always made by himself, and he seemed to 
sink to repose, and to awake, with the same sombre 
dispositions and feelings which had been his com- 
panions throughout the day. 

His empress Elizabeth lived like her consort, in 
profound solitude, watching over him like an invisible 
angel. Time had not extinguished in her heart the 
profound passion with which the youthful Gzarowitz 
had inspired her at first sight, and which she had pre- 
served in her heart, pure and inviolate. His nume- 
rous and public infidelities could not stifle this holy 
and beautiful attachment, which formed at once the 
happiness and misery of a delicate and sensitive 
woman. 

(1) Translated from the French of Alexandre Dumai, with 
ODiieiioni and additions, by Miss Jane Strickland. 
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At this period of her life, the Empress at five-and* 
forty retained her fine shape and noble carriage, while 
her countenance showed the remains of considerable 
beauty, more impaired by sorrow than time. Ca- 
lumny itself had never dared to aim licr envenomed 
shafts at one so eminently chaste and good. Her 
presence demanded the respect due to virtue, still 
more than the homage proper to her elevated rank. 

She resembled indeed more an angel exiled from 
heaven, than the imperial consort of a Prince who 
ruled a large portion of the earth. 

In the summer of 1825, the last he was destined to 
see, the physicians of the Emperor unanimously re- 
commended a journey to the Crimea, as the best 
medicine he could take. Alexander appeared per- 
fectly indifferent to a measure which regarded his 
individual benefit, but the Empress, deeply interested 
in any event likely to restore her husband’s health, 
asked and obtained permission to accompany him. 
The necessary preparations for this long absence over- 
whelmed the Emperor with business, and for a fort- 
night he rose earlier, and went to bed later, than was 
Cttstomary to Iiirn. 

In the month of June, no visible alteration was 
observed in liis appearance, and he quitted St. Peters- 
burgh after a service had been chaunted, to bring 
down a blessing from above on his journey. He was 
accompanied by the Empress, liis faithful coachman 
Ivan, and some officers belonging to the staff* of 
(xeneral Diebitch. He stopped at Warsaw a few 
days, in order to celebrate the birthday of his brother, 
the Grand'Dukc Constantine, and arrived at Tangaroff 
in the end of August 1825. Both the illustrious tra- 
vellers found their health benefited by the change 
of scene and climate. Alexander took a gi'eat liking 
to Tangaroff, a small town on the borders of the sea of 
Azof, comprising a thousand ill-built houses, of which 
a sixth-part alone are of brick and stone, while the 
remainder resemble wooden cages covered with dirt. 
Tlie streets are large, but then they have no pave- 
ment, and are alternately loaded with dust, or inun- 
dated with mud. The dust rises in clouds, which con- 
ceals alike man and beast under a thick veil, and 
penetrates everywhere the carefully closed jalousies 
with which the houses are guarded, and covers tlic 
garments of their inhabitants. The food, the water, 
arc loaded with it ; and the last cannot be drunk till 
previously boiled with salt of tartar, whicli precipitates 
it ; a precaution absolutely necessary to free it from 
this disagreeable and dangerous deposit. 

The Emperor took possession of the governor’s 
house, where ho sometimes slept and took his meals. 
His abode there in the day-time rarely exceeded two 
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Jiours. The rest of his lime was passed in wandering 
about the counfry on foot, in the hot dust or wet mud. 
No weather put any stop to his out-door exercise, and 
no advice from his medical attendant nor warning from 
tlie natives of Tanguroif, could prevail upon him 
to take the sliglitest precaution against the fatal 
autumnal fever of the country. His principal occu- 
pation was, planning and planting a great public 
garden, in which undertaking he was assisted by an 
Englishman whom he liad brought witli him to St. 
Petersburgh for that purpose. He frequently slept 
on the spot on a camp-bed, with his head resting upon 
a leather pillow. 

If general report may be credited, planting gardens 
was not the- principal object that engrossed the Russian 
Emperor’s attention. He was said to be employed in 
framing a new Constitution for Russia, and unable 
to contend at St. Petersburgh with the prejudices 
of the aristocracy, had retired to this small city, 
for the purpose of couferriug this bcneAt upon his 
enslaved country. 

However this might be, the Emperor did not stay 
long at a time at TangarolT, where his Empress, 
unable to share with him the fatigues of his long 
journeys, permanently resided, during liis frequent 
absences from his head quarters. Alexander, in fact, 
made rapid excursions to tlie country about the Don, 
and was sometimes at Tcherkask, sometimes at 
Donetz. He was on the eve of departure for Astra- 
can, when Count Woronzoff in person came to 
announce to his sovereign the existence of the 
mysterious conspiracy wliicli liad liauntcd liim in 
St. Petersburgh, and which extended to the Crimea, 
where his personal presence could alone appease 
the general discontent. 

The prospect of traversing three hundred leagues 
appeared a trifle to Alexander, whom rapid journeys 
alone diverted from his oppressive melancholy. He 
announced to the Empress his departure, which he 
only delayed till the return of a messenger he had 
scut to Alapka. The expected courier brought new 
details of the conspiracy, which aimed at the life, 
as well as the government of Alexander. This dis- 
covery agitated him terribly. He rested his aching 
head on his hands, gave a deep groan, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, my father, my father ! ” Though it was then 
midnight, he caused Count Diebitcli to be roused from 
sleep and summoned iutoYis presence. The General, 
who lodged in the next house, found his master in a 
dreadfully excited state, now traversing the apartment 
with hasty strides, now throwing himself upon the 
bed with deep sighs and convulsive starts. He 
at length became calm, and discussed the iutelligeuce 
conveyed in the despatclies of Count WorouzofF. He 
then dictated two, one addressed to the Viceroy 
of Poland, the other to the Grand-Duke Nicholas. 

With these documents, all traces of his terrible 
agitation disappeared. He was quite calm, and his 
countenanee betrayed nothing of the emotion tliat had 
harassed him the preceding night. 

Count Woronzoff^ notwithstanding this apparent 


calmness, found him difficult to please, and unusually 
irritable, for Alexander was constitutionally sweet- 
tempered and patient. He did not delay his jouniey 
on account of this internal disquiet, but gave orders 
for his departure from TangarofF, which he fixed for 
the following day. 

His ill-humour increased during the journey ; he 
complained of the badness of the roads and the slow- 
ness of the horses. He had never been known to 
grumble before. His irritation became more apparent 
when Sir James Wyllie, his confidential medical 
attendant, recommended him to take some precaution 
against the frozen windi of the autumn ; for he threw 
away with a gesture of impatience the cloak and 
pelisse he offered, and braved the danger he had been 
entreated to avoid. His imprudence soon produced 
consequences. That evening he caught cold, and 
coughed incessantly, and the following day, on his 
arrival at Oricloff, an intermittent fever appeared, 
which soon after, aggravated by the obstinacy of tlie 
invalid, turned to the remittant fever common to 
Tangaroff and its environs in the autumn. 

The Emperor, whose increasing malady gave him a 
presage of his approaching death, expressed a wish to 
return to the Empress, and once more took the route to 
Tangaroff ; contrary to the prayers of Sir James Wyllie, 
he chose to perform a part of the journey on horse- 
back, but the failure of his slrcngtli finally forced liiin 
to re-enter his carriage. He entered Tangaroff on the 
fifth of November, and swooned the moment he came 
into the governor’s house. The Empress, who 
suffering with a complaint of the heart, forgot licr 
malady, while watching over her dying husband. 
Change of place only increased the fatal fever which 
preyed upon his frame, which seemed to gather 
strength from day to day. On the eighth, Wyllie 
called in Dr. Stephiegen, and on tlie thirteenth they 
endeavoured to counteract the affection of the brain, 
and wished to bleed the imperial patient. He would 
not submit to the operation, and demanded iced water, 
wliich they refused. Their denial irritated him, and 
he rejected everything they offered him, with displea- 
sure. These learned men were unwise, to deprive the 
suffering prince of the water, a safe and harmless 
beverage in such fevers. In fact, nature Jiersclf 
sometimes, in inspiring the wish, provides the remedy. 
The Emperor on the afternoon of that day wrote and 
sealed a letter, wlien perceiving the taper remained 
burning, he told his attendant to extinguish it, in 
words that plainly expressed his feelings in regard to 
the dangerous nature of his malady. “ Put out that 
light, my friend, or the people will take it for a bier 
candle, and will suppose I am already dead.” 

On the fourteenth of November, the physicians 
again urged their refractory patient to take the 
medicines they prescribed, and were seconded by the 
prayers of the Empi'ess. He repulsed them with some 
haughtiness, but quickly repenting of his hastiness of 
temper, which in fact was one of the symptoms of the 
disease, he said, ” Attend to me, Stephiegen, and you 
too. Sir Andrew Wyllie. I have much pleasure in 
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seeing you, but you plague me so often about your 
medicine, that really 1 must give up your company if 
you will talk of nothing else.” He however was at 
last induced to take a dose of calomel. 

In the evening, the fever had made such fearful pro- 
gress that it appeared necessary to call in a priest. 
Sir Andrew Wyllie, at the instance of the Empress, 
entered the chamber of the dying prince, and ap- 
proaching his bed with tears in his eyes advised him 

to call in the aid of the Most High, and not to 
refuse the assistance of religion as he had already 
done that of medicine.” , 

The Emperor instantly gave his consent. Upon 
the fifteenth, at five o’clock in the morning, a humble 
I village priest approached the imperial bed to receive 
I the confession of his expiring sovereign. — “My 
father, God must be merciful to kings,” were the 
first words the Emperor addressed to the minister of 
religion ; “ indeed they require it so much more 
than other men.” In this sentence all the trials and 
temptations of the despotic ruler of a great people — 
his territorial ambition, his jealousy, his political 
ruses, his distrusts and over-confidences, seem to be 
briefly comprehended. Then api^arciitly perceiving 
some timidity in the spiritual confessor his destiny 
I had provided for him, he added, “ My father, treat me 
1 like an erring man, not as an Emperor.” The priest 
I drew near the bed, received the confession of his 
I august penitent, and administered to him the last 
sacraments. 

Then having been informed of the Emperor’s per- 
tinacity in rejecting medicine, he urged him to give 
up this fatal obstinacy, remarking, “ that he feared 
God would consider it absolutely suicidal.” His 
admonitions made a deep impression upon tlie mind 
of the prince, who recalled Sir Andrew Wyllie, and 
giving him his hand, bade him do wliat he pleased 
with him. Wyllie took advantage of this absolute 
surrender, to apply twenty leeches to the head of the 
emperor, but the application was too late, the burning 
I fever continually increased, and the suflerer was 
I given over. The intelligence filled the dying chamber 
with weeping domestics, who tenderly loved their 
master. 

The Empress still occupied her place by the bed-side, 
which she hud never quited but once, in order to 
allow her dying husband to unbosom himself in 
private to his confessor. She returned to the post 
assigned her by conjugal tenderness directly the 
priest had quitted it. 

Two hours after he had made his peace with God, 
Alexander experienced more severe pain than he had 
yet felt ; “ Kings,” aaid he, “ suffer mdre than 
others.” He had called one of his attendants to 
listen to this remark with the air of one communi- 
cating a secret. He stopped, and then as if recall- 
ing something he had forgotten, said in a whisper, 
“ they have committed an infamous action.” 

What did he mean by these words? Was he 
suspicious that his days had been shortened by 
poison P or did he allude, with the last accents he 


uttered, to the barbarous assasination of the Emperor 
Paul ? Eternity can alone reveal the secret thoughts 
of Alexander I. of Russia. 

During the night, the dying prince lost conscious- 
ness. At two o’clock in the morning, Count Diebitch 
came to the Empress, to inform her that an old man, 
named Alexandrowitz, had saved many Tartars in the 
same malady. A ray of hope entered the heart of 
the imperial consort at this information, and Sir 
Andrew Wyllie ordered him to be sought for with 
haste. 

This interval was passed by the Empress in prayer, 
yet she still kept her eyes fixed upon those of her 
husband, watching with intense attention the beams 
of life and light fading in their unconscious gaze. 
At nine in the morning, the old man was brought into 
the imperial chamber almost by force. The rank bf 
the patient, perhaps, inspiring him with some fear 
respecting the consequences that might follow liis 
prescriptions, caused his extreme unwillingness. He 
approached the bed, looked at his dying sovereign, 
and shook his head. He was questioned respecting 
this doubtful sign. “ It is too late to give him 
medicine ; besides, those 1 have cured wore not sick 
of the same malady.” 

With these words of tlie peasant physician, the 
last hopes of the Empress vanished ; bnt if pure and 
ardent prayers could have prevailed with God, 
Alexander would have been saved. 

On the sixteenth of November, according to the 
usual method of measuring time, but on the first of 
December, if we follow the Russian calendar, at fifty 
minutes after ten in the morning, Alexander Paulo- 
witz. Emperor of all the Russias, expired. The 
Empress, bending over him, felt the departure of liis 
last breath. She uttered a bitter cry, sank upon her 
knees, and prayed. After some minutes passed in 
communion with heaven, she rose, closed the eyes of 
her deceased lord, composed his features, kissed his 
cold and livid hands, and once more knelt and 
prayed. 

The physicians entreated her to leave the chamber 
of death, and the pious Empress consented to with- 
draw to her own.' 

The body of the Emperor lay in state, on a platform 
raised in an apartment of the house where he died. 
The presence-chamber was hung with black, and the 
bier was covered with cloth of gold. A great many 
wax tapers lighted up the gloomy scene. A priest at 
the head of the bier prayed continually for the repose 
of his dcceB.sed sovereign’s soul. Two sentinels willi 
drawn swords watched day and night beside the 
dead, two were stationed at the doors, and two stood 
on each step leading to the bier. Every person 
received at the door a lighted taper, which he lield 
while he remained in the apartment. The Empress was 
present during these masses, but she always fainted 

(1) The autopsy' exhibited the same appearance frenerally disco- 
vered in those subjects whose death lias been caused by the fever 
of the country : the brain was watery, the veins of the head were 
gorged, uid tlie liver was soft. No signs of poison were discovered; 
the death of the Emperor was in the course of nature. 
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at tlie conclusion of the service. Crowds of people 
united their prayers to hers, for the Emperor was 
adored by the common people. The corpse of 
Alexander I. Jay in state twenty-one days before it j 
was removed to the Greek monastery of St. Alexander, j 
where it was to rest before its departure for interment 
in St. Felersburgli. 

Upon the 25 th December, the remains of the 
Emperor were placed on a funeral car drawn by eight 
horses, covered to the ground with black cloth 
oimamented with the escutcheons of the empire. 
I'he bier rested on an elevated dais, carpeted with 
cloth of gold ; over the bier was laid a flag of silver 
tissue, charged with the heraldic insignia proper to 
the imperial house. The imperial crown was placed 
under the dais. Pour major-generals held the cords 
which supported tlie diadem. The persons composing 
the household of the Emperor and Empress followed 
the bier dressed in long black mantles, bearing in 
their hands lighted torches. The Cossacks of the 
Don every minute discharged their light artillery, 
while the sullen booming of the cannon added to the 
solemnity of the imposing scene. 

Upon its arrival at the church, the body was 
transferred to a catafalco covered with red cloth, 
surmounted by the imperial arms in gold, displayed 
on crimson velvet. Two steps led up to the platform 
on which the catafalco was placed. Pour columns 
supported the dais upon whidi the imperial crown, 
the sceptre, and the globe, rested. 

The catafalco was surrounded by curtains of crimson 
velvet and cloth of gold, and four massy candelabra, i 
at the four comers of the platform, bore wax tapers | 
suflicient to dispel the darkness, but not to banish the 
gloom pervading the church, which was hung with 
black embroidered with white crosses. The Empress 
made an attempt to assist at this funeral service, but 
her feelings overpowered her, and she was borne back 
to the palace in a swoon ; but as soon as she came to 
herself, she entered the private chapel, and repeated 
there tlie same prayers then reciting in the church of 
St. Alexander. 

While the remains of the Emperor Alexander were 
on their way to their last home, the report of his 
dangerous state, which had been forwarded officially 
to the Grand-Duke Nicholas, was contradicted by 
another document, whi^ bore date of the 29th of 
November, announcing iliat considerable amendment 
had taken place in the Emperor’s health, who had 
recovered from a swoon of eight hours’ duration, and 
had not only appeared collecled, but declared himself 
improved in health. 

Whether this was a political ruse of the con- 
spirators or the new Emperor remains quite uncertain ; 
however, a solemn Te heum was ordered to be cele- 
brated in thenathedral of Gasan, at which the Empress 
Mother and the Grand-Dukes Nicholas and Michael 
were present. The joyful crowds assembled at this 
service scarcely left the imperial family and their 
suite a free space for the exercise of their devotions. 
Towards the end of the Te Deum, while the sweet 


voices of the choir were rising in harmonious concert 
to heaven, some official person informed the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, that a courier from Tangaroff had 
arrived with the last despatch, which he refused to 
deliver into any hand but his own. Nicholas was 
conducted into the sacristy, and with one glance at 
the messenger divined the nature of the document of 
whicli he was the bearer. The letter he presented 
was sealed with black. Nicholas recognised the 
hand-writing of the Empress Consort, and hastily 
opening it, read these words, — 

** Our angel is in heaven ; 1 still exist on earth, but 
1 hope soon to be re-united to him.” 

The bishop was summoned into the sacristy by the 
newEm|)eror, who gave him the letter, with direc- 
tions to break the fatal tidings it contained to the 
Empress Mother with the tendercst care. He then 
returned to his place by the side of his august parent, 
who alone, of the thousands assembled there, had per 
ccived his absence. 

An instant after, the venerable bishop re-entered the 
choir, and silenced the notes of praise and exultation 
with a motion of his hand. Every voice became mute, 
and the stillness of death reigned throughout the 
sacred edifice. In the midst of the generd astonish- 
ment and attention he walked slowly to the altar, 
took up the massy silver crucifix which decorated it, 
and throwing over that symbol of earthly sorrow and 
divine hope a black veil, he approached the Empress 
Mother, and gave her the crucifix in mourning to 
kiss. 

The Empress uttered a cry, and fell with her face 
on the pavement ; — she comprehended at ouce that 
her eldest son was dead. 

The Empress Elizabeth soon realized the sorrowful 
hope she had expressed. Four months after the death 
of her consort she died on the way from Tangaroff, at 
Bcloff, and soon rejoined liim she had pathetically 
termed ** her angel in heaven.” 

The historical career of the Emperor Alexander is 
well known to every reader, but the minor matters of 
every-day life mark the man, while public details pro- 
I perly .denote the sovereign. 

I The faults of Alexander arc comprised in his 
I infidelity to a beautiful, aceomplished, and affectionate 
I wife. He respected her even while wounding her 
delicate feelings by his criminal attachments to other 
women. After many years of mental pain, tlie injured 
Elizabeth gave him the choice of giving her up, or 
banishing an imperious mistress, by whom the Emperor 
had a numerous family. 

Alexander could not resolve to separate for ever 
from his amiable and virtuous consort, — ^he made the 
sacrifice she required of him. 

His gallantry sometimes placed him in unprincely 
situations, and brought him iu contact with persons 
immeasurably beneath him. He onoe fell in love with 
a tailor’s vrife at Warsaw, and not being well acquainted 
with the character of the pretty grisette, construed 
her acceptance of the visit he proposed making her, 
into approbation of his suit. The fair Pole was too 
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simple, and had been too virtuonsly brought up, to 
comprehend his intentions. Her husband was absent, 
so she thought it would not be proper to receive the 
imperial visit alone; she made, therefore, are-union of 
her own and her husband’s relations — rich people of 
the bourgeoisie class — and when the Emperor entered 
her saloon, he found himself in company with thirty 
or forty persons, to whom he was immediately intro- 
duced by his fair and innocent hostess. The astonished 
sovereign was obliged to make himself agreeable to 
the party, none of whom appear to have divined his 
criminal intentions, lie made no further attempt to 
corrupt the innocence of this beautiful woman, whose 
simplicity formed the safeguard of her virtue. 

A severe trial separated him for ever from his last 
mistress, who had borne him a daughter; this cliild 
was the idol of his heart, and to form her mind was 
the pleasure of his life. At eighteen the young lady 
eclipsed every woman in his empire by her djizzling 
beauty and graceful manners. Suddenly she was 
seized with an infectious fever, for which no pliysician 
ill St.Petersburgh could find a remedy. Her mother, 
selfish and timid, deserted the sick chamber of the 
suifering girl, over whom the bitter tears of a father 
were vainly shed, while he kept incessant vigils over 
one whom he would have saved from the power of the 
grave at the expense of his life and empire. The 
dying daughter asked incessantly for her m^lier, upon 
whose bosom she desired to breathe her last sigh, but 
neither the passionate entreaties nor the commands of 
the imperial lover could induce the unnatural parent 
to risk her health by granting the interview for whieh 
her poor child craved, and she expired in the arms of 
her father, without the consolation of bidding her 
mother a last adieu. 

Some days after the death of his natural daughter, 
the Emperor Alexander entered the house of an English 
oOicer to whom he was much attached. He was in 
deep mourning, and appeared very unhappy : 

“ I have just followed to the grave,” he said, “ as a 
private person the remains of my poor child, and I can- 
not yet forgive the unnatural woman who deserted the 
death-bed of her daughter. Besides, my sin, whicli 1 
never repented of, has found me out, and the vengeance 
of God has fallen upon its fruits. Yes, I deserted the 
best and most amiable of wives, the object of my first 
aflfection, for women who neither possessed her beauty 
nor merit. 1 have preferred to the Empress even this 
unnatural mother, whom I now regard with loathing 
and horror. My wife shall never again have cause to 
reproach my broken faith.” 

Devotion and his strict adherence to his promise 
balmed the wound, which, however, only death cotdd 
heal. To the secret agony which through life had 
haunted the bosom of the son was added that of the 
father, and' the return of Alexander to the paths of | 
virtue and religion originated in the loss of this beloved 
daughter, smitten, he considered, for his sins. 

The friendship of this prince for Madam Kmdener 
had nothing criminal in its nature, though it furnished 
a theme for scandal to those who are apt to doubt the 


purity of Platonic attachments between individuals 
of opposite sexes. 

In regard to this emperor’s political career, full of 
ambition and stratagem, we can only re-echo his dying 
words to his confessor ; — ” God must be merciful to 
kings 1” His career, however varied by losses on the 
field or humiliated by treaties, ended triumphantly with 
the laurels of war and the olives of peace ; and he bore 
to his far norihem empire the keys of Furis as a 
trophy of his arms. His moderation demands the 
praise of posterity, and excited the admiration of the 
French nation at large.^ His immoral conduct as n 
man and a husband was afterwards effaced by his 
sincere repentance, and he died in the arms of the 
most faithful and affectionate of wives, who could not 
long survive her irreparable loss. His death was 
deeply lamented by his subjects, who, if they did not 
enrol his name among the greatest of their rulers, 
never have hesitated to denote him as the best and 
most merciful sovereign wlio ever sat upon the 
Russian throne. 

— ♦ — 

PETER AFFLECK ; 

OR, TUB PORTALS OP SCIENCE. 

(a DUNDEE STORY.) 

BY w. w. pym 

Amongst the numerous organs of public opinion 
that have scon the light in the ancient and royal 
burgh of Dundee, there was one which we question 
whether any person now living be old enough to 
remember. It has long since descended to ** the tomb of 
all the Capulcts.” But in its peaceful and prosperous 
days, ere party dissensions disturbed the land, every 
true man paid for his paper ; every syllable which the 
veracious print contained was matter of firm, con- 
scientious belief to town and country ; and the most 
problematical reports or opinions were infallibly 
stamped with autlienticity the moment they obtained 
the imprimatur of the press. In these halcyon days, 
an aged printer, from whom we many years ago 
received an account of the following whimsical inci- 
dents, was initiated in the mysteries of the black art 
of Dr. Faustus, in the humble capacity of a printer’s 
devil — a very harmless sort of imp in general, who 
may principally be regarded as the victim of appear- 
ances, which, as he is usually well begrimed with 
lamp-black, are certainly against him. Our friend, 
however distinguished in after life as an author and 
a scholar, was, by the universal assent of the town, 
allowed to be “ an auld farrant laddie,”— a character 
whicli, if it destroyed his proper standing amongst 
the boys of the different ” traps,” or streets, engaged 

(1) The French authorities would have removed the trophies of 
Napoleon’s victories, and the commemoration of the Russian share 
in the disastrous days of Jena and Austerlit*. The Emperor 
Alexander magnanimously replied, “ No, let them rem^n ; It is 
sufficient that I have passed over the bridge with my amy I A noble 
and generous reply. Few princes have effaced jtublic wrongs so 
completely, or used their opportunity of making reprisals so 
mercU^lly. (See Chateaubriand's Autobiography.) 
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from jcar*8 end to year’s end in a warfare of missiles^ 
wliich, hod Mr. Macadam’s system of road-making 
then been known, would have been fearful to contem- 
plate, gained for the youthful printer an unwonted 
degree of consideration from the " douce ” seniors of 
the community. Amongst the worthy patrons and 
admirers of the ”auld farrant laddie” was Mr. Peter 
Aflicck, his quondam teacher; but who, having in fact 
exhausted upon the young prodigy his entire stock of 
literature, science, and art, had now, in a manner, 
ciianged places with the boy, and literally looked 
up to him as a miracle — but a miracle of his own 
creation, which made a very great diiference indeed 
to ” the master ; for it is not to be supposed he could 
be so devoid of professional feeling as not to have 
cogent reasons for overlooking the pedantry and self- 
importance which, in common with most of his 
brethren of the birch, Mr. Affleck manifested on all 
proper occasions. In truth, it soothed his pride to 
fancy that the astonishing gifts of intelligence which 
the printer’s apprentice began to display were nothing 
less than natural results of the extra pains bestowed 
on his instruction. The master thought he beheld 
but the reflection of his own genius in the brightness 
of his pupil. He was, therefore, very favourably dis- 
posed to listen at all times to the wonderful recitals 
wliich young “blackic” (who soon learned how to 
avail himself of the good man’s credulity) did not fail 
to pour forth in reference to the mysteries of the 
printing-office. It never appeared that Peter’s ideas 
on the subject arrived at a more definite sliape than 
that of vague astonishment and admiration. Be re- 
sembled a faithfully attached friend of a certain phi- 
losopher, whom . I a great phrenologist pronounced to 
be composed of wonder and adhesiveness. Peter 
wondered, indeed^ us much as Katerfelto, 

“ With his hair on end, 

At his Qwn wonders wondering for his bread.” 

Those who may. account it strange that such should 
be the case must remember that we speak of a long 
by-gone period. The schoolmaster had not been 
abroad in those days ; and the circuit of his informa- 
tion was sometimes inconceivably limited. That of 
.Peter Affleck’s was, perhaps, still more so than might 
otherwise have been the case, bad he spent all his | 
days amidst the bustle of a town. But for many long 
years had he been thr^n back on the very meagre 
resources of his own mind, whilst settled as a school- 
master amidst the dreary wastes of the Shetland Isles. 
A character of ^reat natural simplicity had not well 
been able to resist the contagion of intense ignorance 
and prevalent superstition; and, if well read in a 
few classic authors, a master of the dead languages, 
and versed in some points of abstruse science, as 
regarded modern inventions and matters of every-day 
life the poor schoolmaster was therefore nearly as 
ignorant as a child. The intuitive perception of this 
ou the part of the young printer was consistent with 
eliaracter; and his zeal to impart information to 
ouc to whom he had hitherto been indebted very 
greatly, outran his discretion. Of one fixed idea Mr, 


Affleck became at length possessed in conseqnence of 
the boy’s prelections ; and we are sorry to say that it 
is doubtful if more than one ever vegetated in bis 
mind on the subject. After ponderous cogitation 
and long rumination, the worthy schoolmaster felt 
thrilled with the awful and mysterious conviction that 
the printing and publishing offices in question were 
“ The Portds of Science.” What precis^ notion he 
may have attached to this, if he attached any, we 
cannot pretend to say ; the exact form taken by the 
esteemed pedagogue’s conclusions is that which we 
have given. 

Wo must by no means omit to mention that Mr. 
Peter Affleck bad a son — ^the very opposite in all re- 
spects of bis worthy father — as rough as he was digni- 
fied, and as mischievous as he was sedate. When, 
therefore, young Peter was everlastingly teased and 
taunted with the example of our friend of the printing- 
office, the latter, his trade, office, and all concerned, 
became excessively distasteful in his eyes ; and it was 
with no great good-will that Master Affleck heard of 
his father’s intention to take an early opportunity of 
entering ** The Portals of Science,” for the express 
purpose of awakening the dormant faculties of young 
Hopeful to the importance of knowledge. In deep con- 
sultation with his favourite pupil it was resolved I hat 
the most appropriate moment for executing this pro- 
ject, which had long lain near the good man’s heart, 
should be one whicli, in point of interest, should re- 
semble the moment of projection of the alchemists- 
It will be easily surmised that, however compaiiblc 
with the degree of veneration entertained by the school- 
master, this was not in reality the most auspicious 
time that could have been chosen for intruding upon 
the bustle of the printing-office. The fact is, that there 
were posts even in those days, and even “ latest news | 
and that these conflicting elements produced fully as i 
great a ferment in that day as in the present, when 
the sands of time are running out and intelligence 
pouring in. It was, nevertheless, decided that such 
should be the precise instant of the preceptor’s 
approach. 

It is necessary to describe the bouse appropriated 
for the purposes of the press, although it is long since 
numbered amongst the things that were. It stood in 
a well-known part of the town, denominated ** the ! 
Vault.” Two back streets, connected by a thorough- 
fare, went under this name, one of which was, how- 
ever, more properly St. Clement’s Lane, and the 
other, which sufficiently attested the accuracy of its 
name by the hollow reverberations retorted to the 
tread of men and the hoofs of animals by its resound- 
ing causeway, was the Vault. The two streets already 
mentioned defile from the principal oblong square of 
the town, called the High Street, at either side of the 
public building containing the town-house and, for- 
merly, the jail ; but which is well known to occupy 
the site of the great church and cemetery of St. Cle- 
ment’s, a fabric of extreme antiquity, not even sup- 
posed to have survived so far down as the Reforma- 
tion. Connected with this ecclesiastical edifice there 
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oad been one of those numerous monastic institutions 
in wliich the town of Dundee so much abounded, 
that at its sack and pillage by tlic celebrated general 
of tlie B.estoration, one of the gay cavaliers of the 
Claverhouse faction roundly swore that, for his part, 
he could always have foretold that the ging-eared 
! worshippers of **the jug and the lily,” (a pot sustain- 
I ing a daffodil being the insignia of the town,) would 
j be ruined by a Monk. The ruins of the cloister and 
; monastic cells partly existed in the rear of the town- 
house even in our day ; and the latter were actually con- 
1 verted in the progress of improvement into ** lock-ups” 
j for the adjoining police-office. Thus in the penitential 
i cell, where some holy ascetic had lashed and lacerated 
his frame under the inilucnce of his creed, the drunken 
brawler was in aftor-times doomed to repent at leisure 
of liis transgressions. At tlie time of which we speak, 
there had, however, been no such use made of the cells. 
On the contrary, ilic place in which they were situated, 
a naiTow strip of green vacant grass behind the town- 
I house, bordered on one side by the low and mouldcr- 
I ing ruins of the cloister, and, beyond, hemmed in by a 
confused huddle of dwelling-houses, was rarely, if 
ever, visited ; and then ^Aitll footsteps awed by dread. 
There was no positive superstition attached to the 
place more than to any common place of sejmlture; 
but what gave it somewhat of an ominous character 
Avas the accredited report of subterraneous passages 
I and empty labyrinths that led to nothing, of which, 

: i indeed, the very ring of the vaulted street adjoining was 
■' enough to satisfy tlie passer-by, especially in the lone 
^ and silent night as lie hurried homewards. More 
li than this, there stood within the precincts of the sort 
of cid da sac called the Vault, an ancient hostelrie, 

! constructed in the form prescribed by our ancestors 
I for these houses of public entertainment, viz. with a 
j walled court-yard in front, above the gateway of 
i wdiich creaked and swung the liuge emblazoned sign ; 

! and with inuumcrublc small, as well as some large 
I apartments, with quaint bow -windows. This old 

i hostelrie had, by dint of breaking through doors, and ’ 
ingeniously connecting new and old buildings, been, 
i in fact, converted into the printing-premises in ques- 
j tion. And, strange to tell, from that day forth, as if 
! the imps of darkness had sunk dismayed before the 
I quenchless light of knowledge, the evil repute of the 
' neiirhbourhood, especially of the subterranejin vaults 
and of the ancient ruins, liad in a measure ceased. 

Whether the frequenters of the house of revelry 
had more than necessary to do in sustaining the super- 
stitious feelings originally attached to the spot, is 
uncertain. Perhaps they found the passages exca- 
vated by the monks convenient, in the same way as 
the inhabitants of Eyemouth, in former times, when 
smuggling was more prevalent, which is said to have 
occasioned more of that town to be built under the 
ground than above it. Be this as it may, although 
1 the preternatural appearances in and around the Vault 
were less talked of latterly than they once had been, 
nothing is more certain than the fact that the man 
1 who was now ready to be the first to enter the 


Portals of Science ” would have been about the last 
to enter the subterranean purlieus of the Vault. As for 
bis sou and heir, most places, indeed, were alike to him ; 
he was even familiar with one of the very arcana of 
the ancient town, called Little Hell,” from its many 
abominations, and long since removed to make way 
for the fashionable Union Street, running parallel to 
the old thoroughfare of Couthe*s Wyiid, gifted 1^ 
King James IV., in one of his gaberluuzio moods, to a 
bold ilesher named Couthc, who had done his majesty, 
when beset at the approach of his own palace at 
Whitehall adjoining, service similar to that of Jock 
Howieson on Cramond Brig. 

Mr. Peter Affleck and liis hopeful son — who, by the 
way, added to his father’s aggravation at his general 
conduct by a habit he had contracted of expressing 
himself invariably in the pure vernacular, which in 
Forfarshire presents a broader Doric aspect than 
perhaps anywhere iii Scotland — entered the “ Portals 
of Science ” by advice of their friend at court, the 
young apprentice, precisely as the clock struck twelve 
on the night of publication, and within a compara- 
tively short time of the hour when the mail, by 
which the newspapers were then franked by the 
member for the Burghs, must be despatched. Their 
coming had been casually liinted at., and indeed en- 
couraged, though by no means anticipated at such a 
conjuncture, on the port of the master-printer, whose 
usual urbanity, however, conipletely gave way on 
beholding the inauspicious visitation. The composi- 
tors were busy at their posts rattling up the “ latest 
news,” as if for life or dcatli; tJic foreman was 
driving everything before him; the master and reader 
had resigned his functions of corrector of the press, 
in the consciousness of inaccuracies being now of 
less couscquoncc than the delay of rectifying them. 
He stood with watch in liand at the “ stone,” or im- 
posing-table, urging every possible sort of exertion to 
catch the post, when the unhappy schoolmaster and 
his son appeared upon the scene. 

“ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Affleck,” cried the printer, 
" could ye no come in the nioniP Ye see we’re just 
at touch and go.” 

" Eh, father,” suggested Hopeful, " they’re just at 
touch and go. Come awa* and see.” 

" Silence, Peter,” said the schoolmaster, with an 
air somewhat betwixt the word of command, and an 
expression of mortification. “Certainly, sir, surely,” 
he replied to the printer ; but at the same time ad- 
vanced fai’ther into the composing-room after his son, 
who had espied his father’s ally, the apprentiee, at 
another part of the apartment. The printing-office 
was not, indeed, furnished with those sliding ])ancls 
which figure iu the romances of Mis. Badclifle; but 
it so happened that in the course of its construction 
various doors, almost equally mysterious, had been 
opened for convenience-sake in tJie old panncling, of 
which, indeed, they were composed, leading to the 
numerous interior staircases or flights of steps, that 
still perplex the mazes of very old houses. Our 
friend, the “auld farrent laddie,” alarmed for the 
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oonsequenco of his share in the schoolmaster’s inap- 
posite intrusion, pulled up one of these doors, which 
happened to be at his hand, significantly facilitating 
thereby the egress of the Aifiecks ; and the father, 
seizing the son by the collar, after a preliminary shak- 
ing and another stern injunction of silence, plunged 
through the aperture, whilst the door, being made to 
close with what is termed ** a pace,” relapsed into its 
position, hardly to be distmguished on either side from 
the rest of the panelling, as soon as the apprentice 
relaxed his hold ; — so closely was it fitted to prevent 
draught, that sound was nearly excluded as well as 
air. 

The hurry of the composing-room went on for 
nearly an hour, the bustle was subsiding, for the 
point at which they had been driving was all but 
gained, when those within began to have leisure to 
attend to a series of scuffling noises which seemed to 
proceed from behind the wainscot. It seems that 
Mr. Affleck and his son had got beyond the door in 
the wainscoting, but no further, and were then left in 
utter darkness. There was another door beyond it 
which opened on the stair ; but this being also closed 
for the same reason as the first, and in the same 
manner, bad eluded the search alike of father and son, 
though diligently plied, from the confusion caused 
by the mouldings of the wainscot all around where they 
were now immured. Whilst engaged in their exer- 
tions to extricate themselves, and confident every 
moment of accomplishing that point, the father in stem 
whispers, enforced by desperate shakings, still enjoined 
silence on )iis sou, from shame probably at the pro. 
spect of being detected blundering in the passage, 
or possibly from a natural unwillingness to be the 
cause of interrupting the pressure of business within. 
The youngster was with difficulty kept down, and the 
joint release of the pair was in reality owing at length 
■to 'his breaking bounds. Two points of apparent 
egress tliey had, indeed, almost at once discovered ; j 
but neither of these fulfilled the conditions required at 
the moment. The first of these was a fire-place, which, 
despite his sou’s asseverations of its leading to the 
“ lum head,” the worthy dominie had not exactly 
made up his mind for either attempting himself, or 
suffering the daring explorer of “ Little Hell ” to 
attempt. The other was a closet, or as Hopeful 
pronounced it, a “ bu^er.” But then it was a 
bunker such as the schoolmaster’s entire mathematical 
powers were puzzled to define. This recess was, indeed, 
neither horizontal, nor was it perpendicular, being 
formed of the space betwixt the roof of a lower stair, 
which caused its floor to dip at a very considerable 
angle, and to a rather alarming extent when fathomed 
in perfect darkness, — and of the nnderside of a garret- 
stair, which presented zigzag inequalities following 
the dip of the lower section. It somewhat on the 
whole resembled a large which has tumbled over. 
This mysterious aperture, whilst it gave hope baffled 
escape. With the fireplace the dilemma was trilling. 
It was either to sally up its ample gorge, through the 
soot, or to remain where they were. But this other 


insidious and alluring man-trap was a matter more 
perplexing, the more especially as presenting itself 
for the only means of egress to be perceived, at least 
by groping in the place. Young Affleck had pene- 
trated its mysteries very speedily, had he been per- 
mitted ; and, as it was, repeatedly dived farther into 
the recess than his agitated parent was at all pleased 
with. Hound and round and round groped the twain; 
till, at last, a horrible suspicion began to fill the school- 
master’s mind with a vivid superstitious dread to 
wliich since a sojourner in (Shetland he had almosi 
been a stranger, — he had begun to conceive that he 
and his son had been bewitched. He placed bis hand 
on Hopeful’s mouth, however, with a lingering reluc- 
tance to draw on any exposure to the compositors, 
before communtcating this alarming conviction ; and 
it was only in consequence of being unable to prevent 
the kicks of desperation that ensued the information, 
that their deliverance was effected. 

Preserve us a*, Mestir Affleck !” cried the master 
of the house, “ glowering,” as Hopeful afterwai’ds 
asserted, into the recess. Wharc hae ye been a’ 
this time ? What for did ye no cry oot ?” 

“ Yer stairs turned upside doon,” said the junior, 
shaking himself loose from the parent gripe, whilst 
tlte poor dumbfounded schoolmaster mumbled some- 
thing unintelligibly by way of apology, and was 
hurrying off in the direction in which he had originally 
entered the premises. 

“ Upside doon ! ” cried the printer, in astonish- 
ment, as he directed young Hopeful to hold the one 
door whilst opening the >othcr, till by the light 
streaming through he perceived that all was as usual. 

“ This way, Mr. Affleck,” he added, “ this way ;” now 
fully and fairly persuaded that the worthy pedagogue 
had screwed his courage up to enter “ the Portals of 
Science” at dead of night, by imbibing somewhat 
too strong potations : here’s the stair, sir ; here’s the 
stair.” So saying, the printer, to whom our dominie, 
more and more ashamed, astounded, and confused, | 
muttered a still more unintelligible apology, vanished ; 

I beyond the inner wainscot. The father smd son thus | 
directed, managed this time to effect their escape by 
the staircase, the former still continuing his ejacu- j 
iations: — I 

“ Never mind, never mind — sorry to trouble you,” j 
kc. At length, with a sigh, like one relieved of aii ji 
oppressive burden, be observed to his son that he hud > 
given up all hopes of ever getting out, and rushed 
down the inside stair followed by Hopeful, shouting, 

“ Heth ! I’m gled we’ve won ®ot ! Patiicr, giv’ 
thae be the Poriels o’ Science, 1 do’ot if we’ll be 
muckle enlightened by this visitation.” 

** Silence, Peter,” cried the father, resuming his 
ordinary equanimity, but continuing his rapid flight 
down stairs ; ” truth lies at. tiic bottom of a well.” 

So saying, he discovered that he had reached the 
limits of his descent by that rather awkward move- 
ment which a person makes in taking a step too 
many, and bringing himself unexpectedly in contact 
with the ground* They were still in utter darkness^ 
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alid the response of the son rather grated on the 
father’s ear, as lie rejoined : — 

"I dinna care whare it lies, if 1 were anoe oot o’ 
this hole.” 

The fact was, that Mr. Affleck, followed by his son, 
instead of rising to the street had, in his confusion, 
rapidly hurried down an extra stair, and that led to a 
cellar, if cellar it could be called, which was neither 
more nor less tlian one of the redoubtable vaults of 
the locality. And when the honest man spoke of 
a well, little did he think that if there wer^ any truth 
in his proposition he should soon run so narrow a 
chance of finding it out in person. The subterranean 
apartment in which the two were now plunged was, 
like their former man-trap, notable for two things ; 
and one of these was a well, the other being a 
subterraneous passage, supposed to lead from some 
catacombs, unexplored, to the old crypt of St. Clement’s, 
i passing on its way through the cellar. Well and 
passage were remarkable for one common feature. 
No one knew whether the well had a bottom ; it was 
only certain that it had no top; at all events no 
covering. And as' for the passage, although it had 
been shrewdly suspected of having served the jolly 
monks once on a day to pass to the refectory of the 
old Hospice for the comfort of their cai-nal men in 
seasons of mortification, no one had ever ventured to 
explore it within the knowledge or memory of living 
man. Not so Mr. Peter Afllcck and his offspring. 
Before they were many hours older, they had 
fathomed both these mysteries. 

On gathering himself up, the recently prostrated 
schoolmaster began to feel all his superstitious fears 
returning. W^hat was worse, from the previous 
instance of the effect of communicating them to his 
son, he was debarred the solace, which is sometimes 
considerable, of sliaring his terrors. He felt, how- 
I ever, more firmly convinced than ever that he was 
suffering from the cantrips of witchcraft. Some- 
thing, nevertheless, behoved to be done. Stumbling 
and poking about in the cellar, he had just got upon 
the verge of the yawning well, when young Peter, 
who had narrowly escaped the danger, judging by his 
father’s voice that he must be near it, exclaimed, on 
approaching : — “ Tak’ care, father, tak’ care ; there’s 
another trap, wantin’ the stair. Tak’ care, or ye’ll 
whumble ower, head foremost, wi’ an awfu’ squelsh ; 
an’ am thinkin’ we’re far enugh doon nlreddy.” 

Mr. Peter Affleck was about to reply, by suiting 
the action to the word, when, mistaking the direction 
in which the danger lay, he unfortunately precipitated 
himself into the well, clutching at his son and 
dragging him along with him, whilst their cries, 
resounding through the dismal vaults, startled some- 
thing tliat fiitted away as if on leaden wings into the 
distance, and even roused some neighbouring cock, 
which forthwith faintly crew, as if ever so far away. 
Fortunately the well, if deep, was not wide, and 
Peter’s person having in his fall been thrown in the 
first instance across it, he descended by the feet — a 
considerable distance, however— spasmodically throw- 


ing out bis legs against the sides of tho aperture, and 
aided by the obstruction which he carried along with 
him in the shape of bis sou, he found himself ulti- 
mately brought up in the shaft or pit into which he 
had sunk. Freezing with affright in this cruel 
position, neither father nor son eould for a length of 
time muster spirit to stir. Young Peter at last 
commenced his escape from the depths ; and the'well 
being lined with brick, or perhaps cement in blocks, 
pieces of which had given away, afforded to one by 
no means unaccustomed to such exertions an easy 
mode of access. To do the youth justice, he encou^* 
raged his father by every means in his power to 
follow his example ; but it was not until he had stript 
his jacket, and let it down by one sleeve, so as to 
afford the father a hold of the other, that with much 
pain and difficulty the schoolmaster found himself, 
more dead than alive, on what he rather hoped than 
believed might be terra Jirma, 

The state of the schoolmaster, as he lay on the damp 
cellar floor, quaking witli intense alarm, was truly 
pitiable. It was less the recent sense of imminent 
danger, or the re-action of the effort of self-preserva- 
tion — an instinct which exerts itself too powerfully in 
the human breast to be easily overcome — tl>an the state 
of moral perturbation in which this renewal of his 
former perplexities in an aggravated form produced, 
principally occasioned by his northern superstitions. 
Hours seemed to pass before the miserable man was 
rc-invigorated for action. They were not in reality 
hours, except in the amount of agony compressed into 
them; but both to father and son, in their perfect 
despair, these fearful moments absolutely distended 
into ages of interminable, unendurable, and speechless 
fear. At length the elder Affleck, after making some 
desperate lounges — ^raised upon his elbow— such 
as Mr. Kean exhibits in the closing conflict of 
Richard III., regained his feet at such a distance from 
the well as he deemed to be safe, and, as good fortune 
would have \\.,felt that he had approximated to the 
side or wall of the cavern. He rightly enough sur- 
mised, that in cautiously groping his way along by its 
guidance, he was tolerably secure, at all events, from 
pitfalls, and might, perhaps, arrive at the point of 
egress. 

Slowly and silently piloting their way by the wall, 
father and son, revived slightly by this assurance, moved 
onwards. Ere long, they turned an angle, but afraid 
to relinquish their hold upon the wall, continued still 
to steer their course by its means. On and on they 
went, slowly but surely, the atmosphere becoming 
damper and denser as they advanced ; the space, too, 
through which they moved, becoming, or rather feeling 
more contracted ; and what proved most harrowing to 
their feelings, they were perceptibly descending 
deeper and deeper beneath the surface. At length 
the younger, unable amidst his fears to resist the 
impulse of curiosity, stretched forth his hand ; half a 
step from the wall along which he had been feeling 
brought it in contact with a similar wall beyond it. 
Ho instantly pronounced, in a tone of cheerfulness. 
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which smote, liowevcr, most diabolically on the parent 
ear, that they were in “ Little Hell.” The schoolmaster 
relieved his troubled spirit by a groan, and was ready 
to faint. He felt that sort of dread sensation 
which a strong writer — not a transatlantic one — has 
supposed a man would feel, if with his body at the 
temj>crature of red-hot iron, a plate of ice were thrust 
down from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet. A cold shiver thrilled through the midst of his 
terrible agitation, and the chattering of his teeth 
sounded through the subterranean passage like the 
solemn click of the “ death watch ” in an antique 
ciiamber. At that moment a rushing as of air smote 
upon their faces, and the leaden flapping of wings was 
heard once more. Tlicy had arrived at a point wlicrc 
the passage they were threading appeared to diverge 
in two directions, down one of which — that along the 
wall whereof they were advancing — ^Apollyon himself 
seemed, judging by the noise of wings, to be now 
coming upon them. They were pretty well decided 
already, as far as decision could be the property of 
faculties now so completely unhinged as theirs, that 
it was too late to recede. But the diverging ])atJi 
opportunely served for a flight of desperation. Terror 
added wings to their speed. To their surprise, the 
ground appeared now to rise, although they were 
sensible that they were not retracing their steps. 
The atmosphere became less suirocatiug and sepul- 
chral, and, blessed be heaven ! they thought that in 
the distance they could fjiintly discern a gloomy 
twilight. But the horrible wings were in pursuit ! 
Nearer and nearer they came. Peter and his son 
literally flew along the narrow passage as if pursued 
by fate. But, alas ! as they seemed about to emerge 
from the Cimmerian darkness into the spot which 
** counterfeited gloom,” or rather produced it without 
any counterfeit, a small keg or barrel, which somehow 
lay in the way, tripped tlie foremost, father or son, 
wc forget which, and father, sou, and barrel, were 
speedily rolling over and over on the damp floor of 
the passage, whilst, brushing with loathsome proximity 
to their faces and persons, a huge overgrown bat, 
the most terrified party, perliaps, of the lot, flapped 
lazily over them, and almost instantly soaring upwards, 
disappeared. The fresh morning air, whose influence 
was very perceptible in the position in which the 
dominie and his son now ^iid themselves, operated 
favourably, after a time, in their revivification, for 
this crowning catastrophe liad well-nigh de|)rivcd both 
of animation, when it was discovijred by one or other 
that they lay adjacent to a fliglit of steps. 

Joyfully, at least with a melancholy pleasure, — a 
pleasure wbicli, like all others, being comparative, 
was, in tlieir case, not far short of the superlative 
degree, owing to the ordeal through wliich they had 
passed to reach it, for “ sweet is pleasure after pain,” 
— they emerged into the morning moonlight, as it 
was not yet dawn, where it lay sleeping as in dreams 
upon the low broken columns of the ruined cloister, 
and saw it chequered by scattered shadows of decay 
nud desolation on the small green patch of grass that 


remained unprofaned of the cemetery of St. Clement’s. 
To climb the gate which guarded this property of the 
" common guid” was no easy task ; but it was nothing 
compared with what our adventurers had undergone. 
The memory of that night never faded from the 
recollection of cither. It is almost superfluous to say 
that the scholars of Peter Affleck that morning missed 
him for once from his post ; and that young Hopeful, 
who, something loth however, had been deputed to 
auiiouiice that his father had a “ sair heid,” added, j 
ill coiiQdenpc, bis own particular explanation of the 
overnight exploits that had occasioned it, and even 
volunteered to lead the forlorn hope of nn exploring 
party through the mazes whose secrets he had thus 
been privy to unravelling. Wc may add tliat the project 
was not at all popular, and was never undertaken, 
chiefly from the visible disinclination of young Affleck 
himself, when it came to the point, to stand *to his 
word. As for his father, An had no stomach for the 
undertaking, and it was long ere he could so much as 
endure a reference even io Ihe “Portals of Science,” 
\vhich he dropped from amongst his habitual topics of 
discussion ; and if he manifested any continuance of 
favouritism for “ ihe aulil farreut laddie,” wc have 
reason to believe he never again put to the t est Ins 
iiilliicucc for gaining him admission io inspect the j 
marvels of the priniiiig-ofiicc. ! 

Great changes have come over the localities referred ; 
to since thcsii ludicrous events transpired ; so great, , 
that few will bo able to recognise them. The ruins 
have heoii almost totally removed, and replaced by 
places of durance vile, and other public offices, 'fho ■ 
liostelric lias been totally or partially rebuilt and | 
heightened, and in lieu of a printing-office has become ' 
a tavern once more. The vaults are still there, roofed 
over by the reverberating public causeway, but they 
arc blocked up in all directions, and used extensively 
as wine merchants’ cellars. The aversion of old 
Affleck to spcjak much or at all of his subterranean 
researches tended to restrict the legend of the existence 
of subterranean passages, as before, to the rising gene- 
ration. And the enterprise of the son being elTectually 
damped towards the prosecution of any discovery in 
that direction, all recollection of these mysterious 
labyrinths was speedily lost in oblivion, where, but for 
our present disclosures, they would have remained. 

APRICA.i 

PRESENT CONDITION OP THE SLAVE TRADE. 

j Nothing docs Great Britain more credit than her 
efFoi’ts to suppress the slave-trade. Nothing is more 
unfortunate for the Americans than the continuation 
in their southern Stales of this infamous institution. 
We admit, of course, that our country gave America 
that detestable inheritance, and that it forms no 
stigma on their national character, for to abolish it at 
once is an impossibility. Perceiving, therefore, that 


(1) Continued (Vom vol. xiii. p. 22G. 
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our transatlantic brethren are anxious to rid themselves 
of this burden, we lay little blame to any but the hold- 
ers of slaves, the landed proprietary, who cling to the 
vile system, and threaten the disruption of the Union 
if any attempt is made on their monstrous privilege. 
Nevertheless, it is the duty of the true liberal party 
to persevere, and aid England in her honourable 
enterprise. The Afriean squadron does much, but 
other plans may do more. None could regret more 
than we the removal of that magnificent naval police 
force which patrols the coasts of the slave country; 
but there arc remedies to be applied in the seat and 
cradle of the disease which may accomplish more than 
the most vigilant cruisers. It may be interesting to 
sketch the present state of this unnatural trade, to 
relate a few anecdotes in connexion with it, and to 
describe a plan proposed for its e.xtirpation. 

About sixty years have passed since England 
opened a war upon the slave-trade. At that time 
Great llritain carried away from Africa thirty thousand; 
Portugal twenty thousand ; Erance, Ilulland, and Den- 
mark sixteen thousand — in all sixty-six thousand; 
while other traders made it up to a hundred thousand. 
We relinquished the traffic; but for a long period it 
continutd to increase, and in 1839, the number of 
victims was one hundred and fifty thousand. It fell 
before 1815 to thirty-two thousand six hundred, but 
doubled next year, though at present, owing to the 
cooficration of Brazil, it has been reduced to an 
average between those two figures. The average 
I number since 1807, has been seventy-seven tliousaiid. 

I Had Gi'eat Britain continued to share in the trade, 

! we might probably have counted the slaves by millions, 
instead of thousands, for myriads have been liberated 
by lier cruizers, and myriads more arc saved from 
capture by her refusal to countenance the abominable 
transaction. Yet still the system exists at will in 
Africa, and the interior of that dreary continent is a 
theatre of oppression of the weak by the strong, 
horrible to contemplate. It will continue to be so 
while the profits are so enormous, and the native 
kings find advantage in tlic sale of human flesh. 
Princes in Africa excel Hobbes in their ideas of divine 
right, and ambitious of rivalling their brethren of 
Cliristendom, revel in all the excesses of barbarous 
ferocity. They arc woman floggers, man hunters, j 
sacrificers of human beings, slave sellers, and “ foun- 
tains of justice ” at the same time. The King of 
Dahomey, among others, annually collects all the 
warriors, male and female, in his dominions, sallies 
forth from the capital, invades a neighbouring territory, 
destroys what he cannot plunder, and bears home a 
mighty multitude of captives. These are distributed 
among the nobles and the people, with a choice re- 
serve for his majesty. Most are sold as slaves, many 
arc kept as servants, and a few are put aside to be 
backed in pieces, or beaten to death with clubs, for 
the amusement of the court, and the propitiation of 
the gods ! Mr. Eorbes, a late traveller, * saw several 

(1) Residence at the Court of Dahomey.’^ Ry Frederick 
E. Forbes. Z vols. Longmans: 1851. 


of these miserable wretches doomed to die. They 
were placed in canoes or cradles, carried up to a high 
platform, held aloft by the arms of the soldiers — all 
the while sitting in njeek patience, looking for their 
fate— and then dashed to the ground, to be struck 
limb from limb by the infuriated savages below. 
Our humane countryman, doing honour to his nation, 
ransomed two or three of the intended victims, but 
the royal ta^te for blood was too hot and eag^r to 
forego its feast altogether, even in considei'ation of 
glittering new-minted dollars, or scarlet cloth, or bright- 
barrelled guns, or a case of the sparkling dew swept 
from the slopes of Ben Nevis. 

Clearly, the great support of the slave-trade is its 
proiitahle nature. ] t is useless to show^ the princes 
of Africa, or the people degraded by their rule, that 
other sources of revenue are more honourable, or 
more manly. They retort, “ but not more profitable.” 
A traveller in Zanzibar remonstrated with the 
merchants, advising them to follow a more honest 
occupation. “Which is that?” they asked. Some 
ivory was then in the market, so the Englishman said, 
“We will buy aud pay you for that in preference 
to buying men!” In tlie reply was summed up 
the grand cause of African degradation. It was a 
laconic but eloquent answer: “It is easier to catch a 
man than an elephant !” The income derived by the 
slave sellers is enormous ; but it is by bartering for 
money the life and blood of the land. The true mate- 
rials of wealth are the productions of the soil and the 
fruits of the people’s industry. With all her millions 
of population, however, with all her inexhaustible 
resources, with her vast territories, and the multiplied 
natural advantages she enjoys, Africa exports to 
every other part of tlie globe no more than Cuba 
with twelve hundred thousand inliabitants. The 
reason is evident, — cotton, collcc, sugar, grain, ivory, 
even gold, must be bought and sold at a fair price, 
because the principle of competition prevents extra- 
vagant profits; but Africa has a monopoly of the 
slave-trade curse. When will the native trader, 
accustomed to buy a slave from the kidnapper for 
twenty-five shillings, to sell him for five pounds, turn 
to a traffic in ivory at fifty per cent. ? When will 
the merchant accustomed to buy a slave for five, and 
to sell him for a hundred and five pounds, (2,000 per 
cent.) turn to cotton with a profit of thirty per cent. ? 

What we propose chiefly to dwell on is the slave- 
trade of the interior; the horrors of the middle 
passage and the plantations being familiar to every 
reader. We may describe a few episodes of this great 
system as displayed in tlie deserts and tiie oases 
they contain, and it will be seen what a strange wild 
life is that of the slave-hunter and the slave in the 
great cradle of human misery. Yet we must not think 
of these races as altogether savage. It may make us 
blush to confess the truth, but it is absolutely a fact, 
that in the cities of Ghat and Ghadames in the oases 
of the Sahara wilderness, there are more children who 
can read and write than in any English town of 
similar size. Tht Negroes on the banks of the Niger 
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copy the Koran in beautiful characters, and many arts 
of rednemeut have been introduced among them ; but 
the slave-trade, as a means of accumulating gold, is 
an absorbing lust, devouring all the better feelings of 
their nature. 

We have beard of European bishops assuming many 
offices besides those of religion; but in Africa they stray 
still more boldly from their mission. A traveller saw 
one of them at Ghadames, with a mind full of specu- 
lations in slaves. He was a delicate gentleman, who 
imitated the women in foppery, blackening his eyelids 
and staining his finger and toe-nails with dark-red 
henna. He asked, **What is the expense of a 
journey to Constantinople adding, I shall go and 
buy some slaves at Ghat and convey them to Con- 
stimtinople. Don’t you think 1 shall make money 
by it?” The traveller warned him that if he took 
slaves to Malta they would touch British ground and 
be free, which disconcerted the aspiring bishop of the 
faithful. 

Ghadames is a considerable city in the desert on 
the south borders of Tripoli, and forms a stage in the 
progress of the slave caravans from the distant country 
of Bomou. The melancholy trains arrive continually 
on their way to the coast. The poor creatures, men, 
women, and children, arc naked, with the exception 
of a slight leathern fillet round their loins. Their 
forms emaciated with hunger and fatigue, their fea- 
tures pinched, and their whole appearance miserable 
— ^nothing can present a stronger picture of human 
degradation. The merchants arc half bandits, and 
some of them vie with the wild beasts in ferocity. 
Richardson saw one six feet nine inches high, with 
limbs like the trunks of palm-trees, and a tread that 
seemed to root his foot at every step. As he walked 
the low-covered street, he lowered his huge lance, 
as large as an ordinary gas-light post, for fear of 
catching the roof,” and ” his big sword, swinging 
from his back, scraped the mortar from both sides of 
the walls.” Such a monster was a fit leader for a 
slave caravan, and his power subdued the little spirit 
that remained in his victims. Many of the slave 
chiefs are of a similar description, yet bonds are neces- 
sary to tame the poor captives on their journey. A 
resident in Ghadames, strolling through the city with 
a friend, saw some merchants gambling. They were 
playing for iron manacles ^^d fetters ! “ These,” they 
said, ” are for slaves ; each has a pair of them, to pre- 
vent him from escaping while travelling through the 
desert.” Collars for the neck were also exhibited, and 
when our countryman inquired who manufactured 
them, lie was told, the people of Soudan. There are 
iron mines among their mountains, and the manacles 
and fetters are fabricated there. They are only used 
ill the desert for the slaves of the soil, and are never 
sold. So Africa forges her own chains, and the 
wretched dwellers in Soudan dig among the hills the 
metal that is to gall their limbs on the weary march 
over two thousand miles of desert ! 

Still in the career of the poor slaves there are sunny 
spots, short hours of pleasure, and among these is the 


farewell festival, on the last borders of their country. 
They collect together to dance and sing, resigned to 
their inevitable lot, and looking forward to a happier 
day after the end of life, when 

To Eden’s beauty and matchless bloom 
The soul will fiutter from death’s cold tomb 

for, strange to discover, the only hope of these 
desolate exiles is in a future state, on the joys of 
which their fancy is for ever dwelling. After the 
short dance and a few songs, the slaves proceed to the 
tombs of their dead relatives, to bid them adieu, 
paying pious rites to their manes and chanting, half as 
a prayer, half as a hymn, tlieir desire “ to be restored 
to them and liberty after death.” They carry chafing- 
dishes and burn sweet gums in them, but the tears 
they shed and the hopes they breathe are a richer in- 
cense, because they are the true oblations of the heart. 
When the slaves remain in an African town under 
native masters, their burial-place is apart from that of 
the free population, the pride of class accompanying 
humanity even into the grave, as it would, if possible, 
beyond. Among the bondspeople in the cities, an 
occasional day of rejoicing occurs, but is always com- 
menced by a visit to the tombs and a song of happiness 
and freedom in a future life. Then they collect in a 
garden, dress gaily if they can, feast if they have 
the means, dance and sing, and forget their slavery 
during the few hours of their revel. 

In some of the oasis-cities the slaves are well 
treated and learn to love their masters. We have an 
account of one venerable sheikh, with the wrinkles of 
ninety years on his cheeks and brows, whose serfs 
beheld him as an earthly god, and reverenced all his 
words, not from terror but affection. But with the 
slave mercliants the case is far different. They 
appear to their miserable prisoners like demons of 
evil, and the RaTssia, or slave hunt, is dreaded more 
than the approach of any storm. Meeting a caravan 
on the sterile face of the desert, a melancholy sight 
presents itself. Children, leaning like old men on 
staves, crawl over the ground. Perhaps a thousand 
human beings are dragged along in the miserable train. 
Camels bearing ostrich feathers, hides, wooden bowls, 
spoons, sandals, wooden combs, leather pillow-cases, 
bags, parses, pouches, bottles and skins for water, 
spears, lances, staves, daggers, swords, shields, with 
jars of liquid butter, baskets of grain, dried beef, 
pepper, fruit, tobacco, gums, cottons, and other com- 
modities, are crowded with them, though the chief 
merchandise is human flesh. The labours of the 
journey ard tremendous, but the strength of the Negro 
appears equally so. Children of five years of age 
w^k the whole distance across the mighty wilderness 
of Sahara, aud women vie with the men in their 
powers of endurance. The wretched creatures, if they 
are allowed to keep any toys and trinkets, find some 
solace in them, decorate their persons, and feel a 
pleasure in this task of vanity. 

(1) Shirley Hibberd, the wet of lakes, and woods, and streams, 
whose imagination resembles, in Its freshness and beauty, the 
flowers it perpetually dellghu in. 
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I Often, however, no such indulf^nce is permitted. 
The slaves, generally young girls, are driven on with 
the lash, and if, to appease their thirst, they offend by 
plucking some of the fresh green herbage by the way, 
they are barbarously whipped as a punishment. They 
are allowed to drink once in the morning and once in 
the evening, if water be abundant, but when the 
supply is scanty, a single draught is aU that is given 
to quench their thirst. Misfortune teaches them 
many a severe lesson. One traveller saw a little child 
three years old, riding a tall camel, alone and fearless. 
It knew that a sign of fear or a sound of complaint 
would condemn it to drag on foot over the ground. 
Another, a young girl, was limping along over the 
stony desert, all but exhausted by the journey. A 
savage driver seized her, fastened a rope about her 
waist, dragged her after him, tied her to the camel, and 
drove the beast forward. The poor girl ran, and fell ; 
she was pulled over the stones, bleeding in every limb, 
and then lifted up, still hauled forward by the cord, un- 
til, limping, falling, and sinking at intervals, she accom- 
plished that stage. Next day the same wcaiy labour 
awaited her, and so she made her way from the huts of 
her own country to the seaport, where she was to be 
shipped off to labour in the plantations of Cuba. 

Sometimes the troops of girls arc given into the 
charge of boys, who whip and goad them along with 
sharp pieces of wood. Children of thirteen, hardened 
in brutality, excel the ferocity of men; and women 
placed under their command, are tortured by the little 
tyrants with the last excess of malignity, stripped, 
flogged, and driven until they drop. A poor maiden 
from Bornou was once dragged along until she became 
blind from the unbearable fatigue, and then whipped 
until she became insane. 

In the journal of a recent traveller through the 
wilderness of Africa, we meet with many passages 
like the following : — 

Evening. Died a young female slave. She had 
been ill a month. She was of the most delicate frame, 
and cost seventy dollars as a great beauty. Slie was 
buried in the grave-yard of the Marabct without any 
ceremonies. Happy creature to have so died 1” 

The next day, succeeding tliat on which this entry 
was made, llichardson visited the tent of a slave- 
driver, and saw a girl lying ill on the ground. Tlic 
savage was lasliing her with a whip of bulPs hide. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, the traveller was 
sauntering through a desert burial-ground, when he 
met the slave-driver’s servant with a small axe in his 
hand. 

** What are you going to do P” 

" Dig a grave only.” 

What I are you going to dig the grave of the 
young negress whom Haj Ibraliim was just now 
beating?” 

** Yes,” answered the man, and he was ashamed of 
his master’s cruelty.” The poor creature had been 
whipped on the point of death — ^perhaps killed by the 
lash. They dug a narrow grave, a few inches deep, 
placed the warm body in, lying on the right side, with 
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the face towards Mecca, and covered it with a gar- 
ment of black cotton. The servant felt it once more 
to see if the girl was really dead. He fancied her 
heart was still beating, and stopped up the nostrils 
with clay. Frequently the unhappy wretches are 
buried alive, and smothered by the earth, which is 
found disturbed above them. The traveller aided in 
placing some small stones over the spot, and ihe^poor 
young slave was left sleeping in the desert, 
j The men are often still more severely treated, being 
gashed with daggers for the least offence. The Hty 
Ibrahim, who whipped the dying girl, is described os a 
favourable specimen of his class, who “treated his slaves 
as much like a gentlemanly Moor as he well could 
do.” He carried with him on his journeys a gigantic 
tent, made of dried bullocks’ skins, to shelter the poor 
creatures at night; for the Nigritians cannot bear the 
cold, and soon die when exposed to it. Consequently, 
as a matter of pecuniary prudence, they are forced to 
bear huge burdens of wood, to make fires on the I 
camping grounds. The moment the halt is sounded, 
the slaves collect and prepare immense piles of billets, 
interlaid with masses of desert scrub, which arc 
kindled, and around these the poor creatures gather 
to warm themselves, and forget in a few hours of 
repose the pains and labours of tbe day. Even these 
short intervals of rest arc broken into by tbe cruelty 
of the drivers, or the anguish of some dying wretch 
worn out by the fatigues of the march. A resident 
in Ghat once saw a negress, just arrived with a cara- 
van, lying on the ground, fast sinking under an accu- 
mulation of agony. Her bones were nearly through 
the skin, which was parched and shrivelled like a dry 
water-bottle. Her owner was rubbing her with some 
oil. He asked the stranger for some medicine,' but 
our countryman saw that the girl needed, not physic, 
but food. “ Give her something to cat,” he said. 
The merchant replied, " I have nothing.” “What do 
you eat yourself?” "Bread and bayeen.” “Give 
her that.” TI»e avaricious wretch made no reply, but 
turned away. He evidently considered such food 
too good for a slave, even to save her life. 

We in this country, enjoying tbe comforts our civili- 
zation has ensured us, seldom remember that such 
scenes are at this moment actually taking place in 
Africa. We do not take home to our hearts the 
reality of the thing. While looking at this page, the 
reader should recall to mind that slave-caravans are 
toiling over the Sahara, that weaiy and thirsty 
wretches are dragged along by ropes, some fainting 
by the way, some dying, some whipped along with 
thongs of bull’s hide, some goaded with spears, and • 
all torn from their native homes to till the soil of a 
country not their own, for the advantage of strangers. 

It is said that numerous Europeans are engaged in the 
interior of Africa, aiding the native princes in their 
kidnapping expeditions, and realizing abundant profits 
from their adventures. A traveller inquired of a 
Soudan trader where the slaves were obtained. He 
said, in the wild land beyond his country, and that 
many men, with white hands and faces, assisted to 
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cai)tui‘e the thousands that wore annually dragged 
away. He added that collars, fetters and manacles 
were used to tame them into subjection when they 
were sent down the Black Kiver to the Great Salt 
Water, as they call the Atlantic Ocean. His in- 
terrogator asked how the slaves were caught. The 
trader instantly sprang up, and seiified an Arab gun. 
lie then squatted low on the ground, creeping along 
j the iloor, as though waiting and watching in silence. 

; By a curious pantomime he suggested the idea of an 
; unw'ary native approaching, and then made a sudden 
j spring, as a tiger on his prey, with a horrid shout, to 
terrify the victim. After a sufficient number have 
been collected by this or a bolder process, the caravan 
is formed, and the slaves are driven over the border, 
in most cases never to return. They invariably dis- 
charge their feelings in songs and praj^er-hymns as 
they move along by day, or gather round the camp 
fires by night. A republican poet of America has 
rendered into Euglish verse a slavc-clmunt, written 
down in the Siiliaran desert by a traveller. There is 
nothing added to the original, and the words are 
almost literally given. Nothing can exceed the sad 
melody of the cadence, or the melancholy music of 
this, their Song of Supplication to Heaven. 

Where are we going 1 Where are we going 1 
Where are wc going, Kubcc '{ ' 

Hear us t save us ! Make us free. 

Send our Atka ^ down from thee ! 

Here the Ghiblee wind is blowing; 

Strange and large the world is growing ; 

Tell UR. llubce, where are we going 'i 
Where are we going, Kubcc 'i 

Bornou ! Bornou I Where is Bomou ? 

Where are we going, Kubce 1 
Bornou land was rich and good, 

Wells of water, fields of food ; 

Bornou land we see no longer, 

Here we thirst, and here we hunger, 

Here the M oor-man smites in anger ; 

Where are we going, Kubec 1 

** Where are we going 1 Where are wc going 1 
Hear us, save us, Kubcc ! 

Moons of marches from our eyes, 

Bornou land behind us lies; 

Hot the desert wind is blowing, 

Wild the waves of sand arc flowing ! 

Hear us 1 tell us ! Where are wc going 1 1 

Where arc we going, Kubcc f ' 1 

Occasionally we find an account of some of these 
poor creatures treading the homeward path, free again I 
after years of toil, and bounding on in their child-like | 
hope to see all things as they had left them. Stories 
of past times there may be among every people, but 
no elaborated romance f^rum the pen of the finest writer 
ever could touch the heart more than tlie story of 
one young slave woman restored, after years of servi- 
tude, to liberty. She accompanied the traders on i 
their way to Bornou, dwelling in silent happiness on 
the joys of her deliverance, until the well-remembered 
tn|[ek was entered upon, and the hills of her own 


country came in view. Then all her feelings played 
at once in the passion of a new-born pleasure ; she 
laughed, she wept, she danced along the road, she 
poured out incoherent blessings on her conductors, she 
burst into rapturous songs of joy, and at length, in 
the delirium of her excitement, fell into convulsions 
and hardly escaped with life. In the dismal picture 
of the slave trade in Africa we have been drawing, 
how pleasant to find one little oasis like this on the 
bleak and desolate waste of misery and serfdom ! 

Such is a sketch of the slave-trade in Africa^ and 
such are the miseries to which humanity is there 
exposed. To cflect a change, to uproot the system, 
to convert the slave-hunters into honest traders, tlio 
slavers into tillers of their own soil, and to shut tlie 
ports of Africa against merchants seeking to perpetuate 
the unnatural traffic, would be to achieve a victory as 
great as that for which any statesman or conqueror 
ever yet won a laurel or a triurrjphal arch. An infinity 
of plans has been proposed ; but we cannot examine 
more than one of them. It appears reasonable. It 
is simple, and might be carried into practice at a 
moderate expense. Its author is Macquecii, an im- 
portant authority in connexion with Africa.. Its chief 
leaiure is to make Africa the instrument of her own 
emancipation, and, by develoj)ing her resources, to 
destroy the profit of the slave dealer. 

“Only raise,** he says, “ in any more commanding 
and accessible portion of Africa, say on the greatest 
entry, the banks of the lower Niger,' 300,000 bales of 
cotton, 20,000 tons of coffee, and 100,000 tons of 
sugar at a clieap rate, and throw tlicsc yearly into Ihe 
market of the world, already fully supplied by slave 
labour, and the result would be that this additional 
produce would reduce so greatly the general prices of 
all produce in every quarter, that the external slave 
trade would cease to bo profitable and therefore cease 
to exist.** 

If Government, or a chartered company with a large 
capital, were to send agents witli power to make 
treaties, to all the native princes along the slave coast 
of Africa, tljey might be brought by considerations of 
interest to forbid the passage of slaves through tlicir 
dominions. At present the chief receives from two to 
four shillings for every slave carried through his 
kingdom. Calculate the yearly average, and grant him 
double the amount, besides presents of such com- 
modities as barbarians love, and the amount of the 
whole would not equal half the cost of our squadron. 
Add stipulations of mutual fricndsliip, and engage to 
buy the principal products of the soil, to be admitted 
into English ports at the terms of the most favoured 
nation. Stipulate for perfect liberty of trade, in 
return for which protection miglit be guaranteed to 
the prince. Show the chiefs and the people that by 
cultivating cotton, indigo, coffee, and sugar, by 
collecting gold, ivory, silver, copper, iron, and gums, 
they can procure more profit with less danger than by 
continuing the traffic in slaves, and that traffic wiU 
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cease. To appeal to tlicir feelings of humanity, 
blunted by the practice from an immemorable date of 
tlie slave-trade, is like whispering in a hurricane. It 
is simply useless. 

To command the mouth of every African river by a 
settlement would destroy four-fifths of the facilities 
for carrying on the trade. It may seem a formidable 
project, but other projects far less feasible and useful, 
but more costly, are undertaken and paid for. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Macqueen, to whose great 
knowledge of Africa, its resources, its people, the 
temper of its chiefs, and the state of the slave-trade, 
much respect is due. "VVe lay it ^before the reader, 
and trust that in the multitude of schc:mcs projected 
for the advancement of this country in commercial pro- 
sperity, Africa will not wholly be forgotten. It is as 
much a question of interest as of philanthropy, for 
the realization of the idea would bring us the chief 
neeessaries, comforts, and luxijries of life, far cheaper 
than they arc at present, amidst a limitless field for 
the employment of Hritish enterprise, capital, and in- 
dustry. In return for the productions of their soil, 
the inhabitants of Africa would willingly receive 
British merchandise, provided our manufacturers were 
judicious enough to study their taste. There is a 
science in trade which many of us have yet to learn. 
It is useless to carry dull-coloured cottons and cloths 
to an Oriental market, — useless to offer boots of 
polished leather to men who tread the desert, — useless 
to tender close-fitting pantaloons to those wlio wear 
none but the loosest and liglitcst clothing. Weavers 
in Spitalfields cannot alter tlie tastes of wearers on the 
banks of the Niger. They must conform to them. Now 
that the Exhibition of Industry has been opened to view, 
sonicthiiig of this may be taught to our manufacturers. 
At any rate, we are convinced a mighty market yet 
remaius to be created on the shores of Africa. Wc con- 
clude as wc commenced, by saying that Europe has done 
much, but accomplished next to nothing, for that great 
coutiiieiit. We have now, however, entered into new 
relations with it. Steam has brought its coasts within 
a month’s voyage. We shall know it better ; wc shall 
hear from it more frequently ; and it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of humanity, that some great efforts wdll 
be made to suppress the slave-trade. The pliilan- 
thropists of the last age reaped a rich harvest by 
their labours; but the good cause is incompletely 
prosecuted, and there is still work for another Howard, 
another Wilberforce, and another Clarkson on the 
western shores of Africa. 

THE KING’S SHILLING. 

BT DINAH HABIA HULOCE. 

Little Fai^ny was a merry langhing-eycd lassie of 
some eight or nine years old, wliose childish figure 
was well known as the town clock in the populous 
streets of the market town where she dwelt, and her 
clear, gladsome voice as recognisable os tlie tones of 
the church bell. 

And, as she was well known, so was she well loved 


and esteemed. No maiden of her years could have 
more friends than had Fanny. From that awful dig- 
nitary tlie beadle, who was wont to give her patroni- 
sing pulls of the hair wlicnever she came in his way, 
down to tlie surly mastiff which kept guard over 
Daniel W’'right’s timber-yard, and always wagged his 
tail at the little girl’s approach, and wriggled his large 
body about in a manner which was, though effi- 
ciently expressive of his satisfaction, vastly undignified 
for an animal of his size, years, and condition ; from 
the highest to the lowest, everybody and everything 
liked Fanny. 

Perhaps she had so many friends, because she was 
utterly destitute of natural protectors. She was not 
exactly a foundling, but approached very nearly 
to that condition. Seven years before, a poor and 
sickly woman, with a young child in her arms, came to 
Bridge-End, and took up her abode in a room in one 
of its humblest cottages. She contrived to earn 
a little by doing needlework, but one day, while 
on her way to licr employer’s, she fell down iu a 
fit, and was carried home by two stout worknicii from 
the timber-yard. One of these men brought his wife 
to see her, and tend her, but all wras in vain, — 
two days afterwards she died, blessing her new friends 
with her last breath, because they promised to 
protect and cherish her child. 

So little Fanny became one of the already numerous 
family of John and Nancy Brightwell, sharing alike 
with the seven bouncing boys and rosy girls, bread 
and butter as well as chastisements. But, truth to 
tell, the latter fell least frequently to Fanny’s portion, 
for she was a good and obedient child, and as Nancy 
often observed to her neighbours, was a real treasure 
to her adopted parents. She carried J ohn Brightwcll’s 
dinner to the timber-yard far more carefully than cither 
Jane or Ellen did, and moreover, shealresidy sewed so 
neatly, that Nancy actually entrusted to her the 
greater portion of the manufacture of her husband’s 
new shirts. 

What was very wonderful too, although held up as 
a model to the before-named Jane and Ellen, Fanny was 
regarded with affection by both of them. But, after 
all, there was no marvel in this the little girl was 
so cheerful, so loving, so willing to perform little 
services, above all, so unselQsb. There was the 
secret. Wc all love those most who love them- 
selves least. 

Nothing more was known of Fanny’s origin than I 
have related. Her mother had said nothing of any 
relatives or friends, and there were no letters or 
papers that could lead to any discovery as to who or 
what she was. All that was left at Mrs. Hush brook’s 
death, was contained in a little deal box;— some few 
articles of clothing, and two or tlirec books, all of 
which were preserved with religious care by the good 
Nancy ; ‘'For who knows,” she was wont to say, “ but 
what they may help to find Fanny’s relations, some 
day.” Besides this, there was a small gold locket, 
which the dying mother took from her own neck, and 
placed round her child’s, begging her future pro- 
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lectors to let her wear it always ; there were two locks 
of hair in it, one dark-brown like Mrs. Rashbrook's, 
the other of a golden eolour. This little ornament, 
attached to a blaek riband, was always perceivable 
round Fanny's nedc. 

Thus, there was a considerable proportion of 
romance attached to the little maiden's history,: but 
I inasmucli as the good people of Bridge-End are not 
addicted to poetry or novel-reading, but are as 
matter of fact a race as shall be found in the three 
kingdoms, this circumstance did not tend to Fanny's 
popularity among them. At first, indeed, they sliook 
their heads, and deprecated the false charity of the 
Brightwells in taking into their family the child of a 
woman they knew nothing of ; the infant had far 
better have been consigned to the tender mercies 
of the parish authorities, argued these wiseacres, — 
the Brightwells had a large family enough of their 
own, without adopting stray children of no one 
knew who. 

But tile kind-hearted carpenter and his wife pursued 
what they believed to be their duty, steadily and 
cheerfully, without heeding the remarks of their 
neighbours. “Heaven won't suffer us to starve 
because we have taken pity on this desolate infant," 
they said to each other : — and indeed from tlie time 
of Fanny’s domestication with them, the fortunes of 
the Brightwell family gradually improved. 

Fanny attained her ninth year, without any very 
remarkable events chequering her career, although, 
arguing from the romantic style of her advent into 
Bridge-End, something of the kind might not 
unreasonably have been expected. All that had 
occurred to her, were the mere common-places in- 
cident to eveiy little maiden of her age and station. 
Siie had her long curls cut off, to satisfy good Mrs. 
Brightwell’s notions of the propriety and neatness due 
to the mature age of nine years. She had an adven- 
ture with a goat, who, when she made advances of a 
friendly nature towards him, had rushed at her, 
and bruised iier with his hard horns, causing her to 
feel considerable pain, and more terror. This was in- 
deed an era in her existence, for from that time, her 
universal love of all created things received a whole- 
some admixture of fear, and she confined her demon- 
strations of tenderness to those animals who appreci- 
ated and returned he|^ affection. Finally, the only 
manifestation of her growth in years and wisdom 
which remidns to ^be noted, consists in the fact, tliat 
about this time her organ of constructiveness must 
have been very largely developed, for she, having a 
girl-like passion for dolls, and her very limited means 
not permitting the purchase of one, even of the 
humblest description, she manufactured, out of some 
pieces of wool and calico, a figure of such exqui- 
site proportions, that save for its want of hands and 
feet, and for the general inexpressiveness and indefi- 
nite outline of its features, it might be pronounced a 
very masterpiece in the art of doll-making. Such as it 
ww, it was little Fanny^s delight— the very apple 
bf eye; and her dire distress may be imagined. 


when one day, while she was absent on an errand, little 
Harry, the youngest of the Brightwells, who was just 
beginning to walk and talk, and to be sensible of the 
delight of doing mischief, seized the doll, and amused 
himself by gradually pulling it to pieces, scattering 
the rags around him as he sat in state on the floor. 

Poor Fanny! in silence she stood and beheld 
the remnants of her cherished plaything floating about 
the room. Tears stood in her eyes, and rolled down 
her cheeks, for it was a deep grief to her, — as deep 
perhaps, in its way, as any she knew in after life. But 
not a word of reproach escaped her lips. The mis- 
chief was done, ^nd she was too gentle and good- 
hearted to feel any pleasure in scolding the uncon- 
scious child. “He didn't know what harm he was 
doing,” — she said to iierself as she quietly picked up 
the rags, threw them away, and resigned herself to her 
fate. 

There was a reward in store for her, however, 
sooner than she anticipated. A day or two before, 
Mrs. Brightwell had performed that indispensable 
household duty, denominated by her, “rummaging 
out her things,” — and while clearing the contents of 
a huge press, which among other articles contained 
Fanny’s deal box, had discovered a silver shilling, 
carefully wrapped up in paper, hidden in a comer, 

I it having evidently escaped cither from some pos- 
; sessions of Nancy’s own, or from the deal box afore- 
said. Mrs. Brightwell inclined to the opinion that the 
money was her own, and through some unaccountable 1 1 
carelessness had been put away with some article 
or another. This, unlikely as it was, (for, as she 
remarked to her husband, “shillings were never so 
plentiful with them, that they should mislay one 
without knowing it,”) was yet less improbable than 
that the coin should have remained concealed in 
Fanny’s box all this while, so often as they had 
examined it. 

“Moreover,” argued the sage Nancy, "poor Mrs. 
Rushbrook would have been glad enough to spend a 
shilling, if she had had it. It isn't likely ihe wouli 
have let it be in that box ; — ^and it couldn’t have been 
there without her knowing of it.” 

Finally, the good woman took possession of the 
mysterious coin, and safely bestowed it among various 
others in an old teapot in her comer cupboard. But 
her conscience was very tender, and she fidgeted 
exceedingly about the affair. 

“ I’m not easy about it,” said she to her husband ; 

“ 1 don’t feel honest, like, in having money I don’t 
know how I came by. If it did come from Fanny’s 
box, the child ought to have it — not me.” 

So, when Nancy found (though not through Fanny, 
be sore,) that Harry had destroyed the beautiful doll, 
and that the little girl had already begun to collect the 
materials for making another, the thought flashed on 
her mind, that here was an opportunity for doing that 
which would at once make Fanny’s heart exceeding 
glad, and ease her own conscienee. And so without 
pausing to think about it, she went to her teapot, and 
selected the identical shilling, which was distinguish- 
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Able from all others, because although new and bright, 
as if newly coined, there was a round hole bored 
through it, and the two letters D. H. were rudely cut 
in the silver. And then the good woman called 
Eanny to her, and gave the money into her hands, 
merely saying it was for her to buy a nice, real doll 
with, instead of the one Harry had destroyed. 

Fanny was too bewildered to thank her. Her joy 
was so extreme, it well-nigh overpowered her, and 
indeed, well-bred young ladies often think it proper 
to faint on experiencing less emotion than did my 
little lassie, as she stood with her shilling in her 
hand, staring wildly at it with her large blue eyes. 
That shilling ! it was bliss — it was everything to her ! 
Magnificent visions floated before her eyes of dolls 
with waxen faces, and eyes and noses, and with hands 
and feet fashioned of pink or blue kid. What could not 
a shilling buy ? To her ideas, it w'as a mine of inex- 
haustible wealth. Among all her acquaintance, she | 
knew of no one who hud ever possessed so much money 
at one time : — no, not even including Miss Jacobs, that 
juvenile capitalist, who had a wax doll, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with a yellow dress, a pink cloak, 
and a blue bonnet, and who received a regular allow- 
ance of pocket money from her grandfather — not even 
Miss Jacobs had ever owned more than a silver four- 
pence at a time. Fanny was in a perfect whirl of 
wondering happiness, and she had not quite recovered 
herself, even when she was in the street, surrounded 
a little crowd of playmates, all staring with eyes 
and mouths wide open at “ Fanny’s shilling ! She 
tried to preserve that composure and self-possession 
suitable to the possessor of so much wealth, and 
looked on with a benignant smile, while her friends 
examined the precious coin and made their remarks. 

What was she going to do with it ? Did she mean 
to wear it round her neck, by a riband slung through 
that curious little hole ? Or would she spend it ? ” 
Before they had half satisfied their curiosity, the little 
maiden broke from them, and proceeded alone on her 
way to the High Street, in a certain shop of which 
she had often remarked a doll of a peculiarly charming 
character, with blue eyes, and flaxen hair, handsomely 
dressed in a robe of glazed calico. This doll was for 
sale at the moderate charge of ten-pence, and Fanny 
calculated that the remaining two-pence would pur- 
chase some little toys for Jane and Ellen: for her 
thoughts were not all for herself, and even this sudden 
flush of prosperity could not make her selflsh. 

So she walked slowly up the street, looking into 
the shop windows with the air of one who is con- 
sciously able to purchase all their contents, and 
grasping her shilling tightly in her hand the while. 
Suddenly she felt some one plucking at her dress, and 
at the same time, a timid little voice said, **Pity, pity. 
Mademoiselle, for my old grandfather ! ” 

Turning round, she saw a little girl of her own age, 
ragged, and neaxly barefooted ; her pale face bearing 
evident marks of cold and hunger, and her sunken 
eyes filled with tears. Beggars are rare in Bridge- 
End, and Fanny had never beheld such a picture of 
YOL. XZY. 


distress as this child presented. Instinctively, she 
stopped to listen to what she had to say* 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle ; but we are so poor, so 
miserable. Wc are French, and I do not speak your 
tongue rightly. 1 never begged before, never; but 
he is old, and we are starving, and — Mit-Oh, help 
us !’* she cried, clasping her thin hands together, and 
looking into Fanny's face with an expression of im- 
ploring anguish. 

Fanny's eyes grew tearful, and she paused for a 
moment. ** How could you tell I had any money ?" 
asked she, innocently, and she looked furtively at the 
bright silver shilling. 

“ I did not know, I was not sure ; but I thought,” 
said the French girl, in her broken accents ; and it 
seemed easier to ask of you, a little girl such as 1 am, 
than of a grown woman. Oh, Mademoiselle ! if you 
can, help us ! We have no friends, no help, if you 
do not help us. Take pity on ns, or we must 
starve 1” 

If Fanny had hesitated before, she was quite van- 
quished now. “ Come with me,” said she, quickly ; 
and she led the way down the street, past the shop in 
whose window stood t/te doll, in its gay robe, and 
stepped into a baker’s shop. 

“ A large loaf,” said she to the man, who knew her 
well, as she was often sent for bread by Mrs. Bright- 
well. 

Shall I chalk it down ?” asked the baker, giving 
her the loaf. 

*'No,” and she placed the shilling in his hand. 

'*Eh! what a curious shilling! bright as a new 
one! and yet it’s cut and bored as if it had been in 
use for years ;” and the man sounded the coin two or 
three times before he eould satisfy himself of its 
goodness, and give her the change. 

“ There,” said Fanny to the French girl, giving her 
the loaf and all the money that remained from the 
shilling; *Uakc that to your poor grandfather, and 
don’t be sad or hungry any more. Good-bye !” 

And leaving the grateful child without staying to 
listen to the blessings which poured from her lips, 
Fanny ran away home. 

“Where’s your doll, child P” was the inquiry of 
Mrs. Brightwell which greeted her ears on her return. 
She stood, blushing and fidgetting, and stammered 
forth a reply that “ she had not bought it.” 

“Then what have you done with the shilling I gave 
you ? Tell me this instant, Fanny. I shall be won- 
derful cross, I can tell you, if you’ve been and spent 
it on trumpery.” 

“I — haven’t spent it at all; I gave it away,” 
said the half-frightened child, thus sorely pressed; 
and she piteously told the story of the poor French 
girl, while Nancy listened, scarce knowing whether 
to feel vexed 6r pleased at this instance of the tender- 
heartedness of her adopted child. Her own generous 
sympathies applauded what she had done, but she 
feared to encourage such disinterestedness in one who 
would in after life have to work for her bread. So 
she said nothing, but bade the child go about her 
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vsual avocations. And thus, to all appearance, ended 
poor Eannjr’s hopes of possessing a real doll. Two 
or tJiree days afterwards, she passed the toy-shop 
again. But the lady in the pink calico dress was 
gone. It was not in childish nature to repress a sigh ; 
but we will answer for it that never once did the 
wish cross Fanny’s heart that she had not given her 
bright shilling to the poor girl and her grandfather. 

One day, a week after this occurrence, a stranger 
arrived at Bridge-End, and located himself in the 
principal apartnient of the Brown Bear. A stranger 
is always an interesting object in a little country-town ; 
but this gentleman attracted particular observation, 
because he seemed to know no one in the place, and 
appeared to have no reason for coming, except to walk 
about the town, looking at the names above the shops, 
and at length walking into that of Mr. White, the 
baker. 

His first action was to sit down, his second, to pull 
from his pocket a shilling, carefully wrapped in paper. 
Holding it before the puzzled baker’s eyes, he said, 
sternly, “ Do you know this pieee of money ?” 

“ Know it, sir ? Ecally, I can’t say ; I can’t be 
expected to recollect every shilling.” 

“ This is a very peculiar one,” interrupted the 
stranger, “ and if you have once seen it, you will know 
it again. Besides,” added he, impatiently, “ 1 have 
traced it to you, and that’s enough. You mmt know 
it, and you mud Icll me from whom you received it.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. 'White looked carefully at the 
shilling, and at length suddenly exclaimed with con- 
siderable energy: — “Well, if I didn’t think at the 
time it was a queer one ! I hud my doubts of taking 
it, I do assure you, sir, but it sounded all right, and 
little Fanny — how could she ha’ got it, I wonder ? ” 

" Little Fanny ! ” cried the stranger, bounding from 
his scat ill strong agitation. Then, in a moment re- 
gaining his composure, — " WIio is the person you call 
by that name, and where docs she live P ” he inquired. 

“ At Mrs. Brightwell’s, Pleasant Cottage, up the 
town,” replied the baker, adding in his regard for the 
child, “ I’m sure, sir, poor Fanny didn’t know it was 
a bad shilling. Don’t be too hard u])ou her, sir, poor 
little tiling ! ” 

But Dcl'urc he had finished his speech, the stranger 
(whom Mr. While firmly believed to be a policeniau 
in disguise) had vanished, and before the good baker 
had half finished his wondering^ and speculations as 
to the probable end of it all, the gentleman was in the 
Brightwclls’ cottage, deep in conversation with honest 
Nancy. 

« « » « » 

That evening, Nancy Brightwell went into the town 
CO make some purchases. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, but they had been joyful tears that Ihc 
kind-hearted creature had shed 1 hat day. To a select 
circle of acquaintances she told the story: ** Fanny’s 
father was fouud ! The stranger was no other than 
Colonel Halton, an officer, rich, and able to make his 
daughter a lady. Little Fanny a lady ! ” And Nancy 
wept again, and again began relating her tale, though 


in a somewhat incoherent manner. "Yes, indeed, 
and the poor gentleman, so stem and proud as he 
looks, cried like a child when 1 told liim all about 
Mrs. Eushbrook’s (that’s his wife) dying, and being 
buried in the churchyard yonder, ijid he told me 
how lie was took prisoner, and how they said he was 
dead, and how, when he came back, after being in a 
prison for four years, he heard that the agents he left 
with all the money for his wife and cliild, had been 
rogues and ran off with it. And he couldn’t find his 
poor wife anywhere, as how should he, when the poor 
thing, obliged to work for her living, had thought fit 
to take another name ? For she was an orplian, and 
had no friends or relations to go to, when misfortune 
came on her.” 

“ But how did he find out Fanny now P” inquireda 
sagacious listener. 

“Ah! that’s the most wonderful part of it, you see. 
It seems Colonel Halton, when quite young, ran away 
from liis friends, (’cause they wanted him to be a 
lawyer,) and ’listed as a private soldier. So he always 
kept the ‘King’s Shilling’ the recruiting Sergeant 
gave him, and he bored a liolc through it for a riband, 
and cut his initials on it, and gave ii to his wife before 
they were married, for a keepsake. Well now, look 
here. Somehow or another, often as I’ve looked 
through the things in that little box Mrs. Rushbrook, 
poor thing, left, I never found this shilliug till the 
other day. I gave it to Fanny lo buy a doll, and she, 
bless her heart, meets with a poor starving beggar, 
girl, goes into White’s shop, and buys a loaf of bread 
for her, instead of spending it for a doll. Well, White 
pays this shilling, among other money, to the miller, and 
the miller goes to London and pays it for some article 
in a shop, where Colonel Halton is buying something. 
He knew his shilliug at once, and never rested till he 
traced it to Funny. Oh, he knew she was his child, 
the instant he set eyes on her, bless you ! And — and 
they are going to live near here in some grand house, 
and my Jane and Ellen arc going to school, and my 

boys are to be Oh, 1 can’t wait, I’m in such a 

hurry! But only tliink, folks, what a Providence 
tlierc lias been iu all this. Fur if I had found the 
shilling before I did, or if Fanny had spent it at the 
toy-shop instead of the baker’s, — who knows ? — she 
would most likely have remained poor little Fauny to 
the end of tlie chapter, and never have been os she is, 
happy with her own Papa, and going to be a rich 
lady. A lady! think of that! My little Fanny a 
lady, and a Colonel’s daughter ! ” 


MAJOE EDWAEDES ON THE PUNJAB 
AGAIN.’ 

Agreeably to promise, we are going to present the 
reader with a few more passages from Major Edwordes’s 
interesting volumes. Those who have gone over the 

(l) A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 184841.” By Major Her- 
bert B. Edwardes, C.B., U.E.I.C.8. Two volumea. London : 
Bentley. 
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foTDier paper will have obtained a notion of the gene- 
ral features of the Punjab countries, and learned 
something of the kinds of people that inhabit them. 
Purther remark about the literary qualities of the 
work will be unnecessary ; so we may at once proceed 
to extract such matter as we have space for, and 
which we think may bo acceptable. The following is 
tlie author’s description of the Indus, which, in bold- 
ness and precision of outline, could hardly be sur- 
passed had it been written with an eye to poetical 
elfect. 

“ The Indus pursues its course with the sagacity of 
a living thing. Burning with all the 9&cal of the 
Muhommudan races on its banks to perform its 
pilgrimage, it seems, from its high altitude in Tibet, 
to have scanned the map of Central Asia, and dis- 
cerned that it was nearer to the Indian Ocean than 
the Caspian. In vain the Indian Caucasus, seeking a 
bridegroom for her daughter Oxus, stands across its 
path ; it detects an opening, and rushes by. In rain 
the ISolimanee Range stretches out its arms to draw 
it into the thirsty vales of Afghanistan; it leaps 
through the rocks of Attoek and Kahibagh, and takes 
refuge in the sandy deserts of the south, nor resumes 
its western course till the mountains of Sulomou are 
passed, when it turns with its fellow-traveller, the 
Sutlej ; and the two, with loud songs, as of pilgrims 
whose place of pilgrimage is in sight, roll on unin- 
terruptedly to the sea,” 

From this we pass on to what the Major calls 
highly interesting circumstance” connected with the 
Indian trade, which came under his notice: — “All 
Khan, Cundapoor, tlic uncle of the ])rcsent chief, 
Gooldad Khan, told me he could remember well, as a 
youth, being sent by his father and elder brother 
with a string of Cabul horses, to the fair of Ilurdwar, 
on the Gauges. He also showed me a Pushtoo 
version of the Bible, printed at Serampore, in 1818, 
which he said had been given him, thirty years before, 
j at Hurdwar, by an English gentleman, who told him ! 
, to * take care of it, and neither fling it into the fire 
1 nor the river ; .but hoard it up against the day when 
the British should be rulers of his country ! ’ Ali 
Khan said little to anybody of bis possessing this book, 
but put it carefully by in a linen cover, and produced 
it with great mystery, wlieu I came to settle the 
revenue of his nephew’s country, * thinking that the 
time predicted by the Englishman bad arrived!’ 
The oMy person, I believe, to whom be had shown 
the volume was a Mullick, who read several passages 
in the Old Testament, and told Ali Khan *it was 
a true story, and was all about their own Muhommu- 
dan Prophets, Father Moses and Father Noah.’ 

“ I examined the book with great interest. It was 
not printed in the Persian character, but the common 
Pushtoo language of Afghanistan ; and was the only 
specimen I had ever seen of Pushtoo reduced to 
writing. The accomplishment of such a translation 
was a highly honourable proof of the zeal and industry 
of the Serampore mbsion: and should these pages 
ever meet the eye of Mr. John Marshman, of Seram- 


pore,^ whose own pen is consistently guided b^ a 
love of civil order and religious truth, he may probably 
be able to identify the ‘ English gentleman ‘ who, 
thirty-two years ago on the banks of the Ganges, 
at the then frontier of British Jndii^ gave to ft young 
Afghan chief, from beyond the dbtnnt Indus, a Bible 
: in his own barbarous tongue, and foresaw the ^ay 
I when the followers of the ‘ Son of David ’ shbuld 
I extend tlieir dominion to the ‘ Throne of Solomon.’ ” * 

We shall give next one of the author’s personal 
adventures, in that part of the D6rajat called Kol6- 
chce, where, amongst ot her troubles, he liad tp deal 
with an obstinate merchant chief, named Shahzlid 
Khan, head of a tribe called Nassurs, and who 
refused to pay a tax which the Sikhs had been 
accustomed to exact from all merchants and traders 
who pastured their caiiicls iu the neighbourhood, 
while journeying to and from lliiidoostap. The 
Major describes Slializad Khan as “a thorough 
Afghan in his hatred of all Hindoos, and all forms of 
taxation.” He had defied Dost Muhoinroud, the 
Ameer of Cabul, and the Nuwab of Dcra ; and “ was it 
to be supposed,” said he, “that he would knuckle down 
to the dogs of Sikhs?” So unconscionable a “free 
trader” was the Khan, that Edwardcs found it needful 
to attempt to force him into order and submission ; 
and accordingly he planned a night attack upon his 
camp — the account of which the reader shall now have 
an opportunity of perusing. 

“We pushed on through a very ugly night, and 
came in siglit of the watch-fires of tlie Nu^siir camps 
about day-break. Tiio guides pointed out Shahzad’s 
far away iu the rear of all, under the outer ridges, 
wliich lie like pebble stones beneath the mountain 
called Solomon’s Throne ; and I called a halt under 
shelter of a ravine, to look at it, breathe the horses, 
and let the stragglers close np. Great was then my 
surprise to discover, by the nioniiug light, that 
the gallant band of nearly three hundred rneu had 
dwindled down to about seventy or eighty I The 
lieroes had taken advantage of the night to lose their 
way; and I was aflerwards told by the infantry 
reserve, that one hundred Dooranees turned back from 
the middle of the Looiice river, and declared that 
* the Sahib was not going on.* I told the Sikh lius- 
S^ldar to muster his meu : he reported twenty present 
out of sixty. Of the two hundred Dooranees, there 
may have been forty; Kaloo Khan had about five 
men, and I had about twelve or fourteen others. 

“ This was clearly quite inadequate to perform the 
feat for which we had come — viz. to seize Sbabzdd 
Khan in the midst of his* people, and carry him off 
prisoner. The stout rebel, who had fought with 
Dost Muhommud, the Nuwab of Dera, and Dewan 
Lukkee Mull, was not very likely to be overpowered 
by eiglity men; yet I felt that it would be more 
honourable and more wise, if I hoped for influence in 
this wild country, to be defeated in a bold attempt, 

(1) Editor of “The Friend of India.". 

(2) A point in the Buliman Range, bounding the D6raJ&t, witU 
^rard of the Indus. 
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than not to make it, after going twelve miles to do 
so ; so getting the men together, with a heart not over 
light, I led them on at a gentle trot to the rebel camp. 

“ The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil 
that had hitherto concealed ns, the watch fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we could see the 
savage Gabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
beside the ashes, before their accursed howls of alarm 
and warning reached our ears. 

The Dooranees now galloped to the front, as if no 
power on earth should prevent them from being first 
in the fray ; and though 1 succeeded in calling them 
in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, they 
still whirled their guns over their heads, and shouted 
valorously that they would eat up the Nassurs. 

But the Nfissurs seemed in no hurry to be eaten, 
and turned out, at the baying of the dogs and 
the shouts of the Dooranees, like a nest of hornets, 
with juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

“ 1 thought the best chance I had was to make my 
few fellows fight, whether they would or no, so led 
them round to the rear of the Nussur camp, and got 
them between it and the hill, under a dropping lire of 
bullets, which did little or no harm ; then, beckoning 
with my hand to the Nassurs, I told Kaloo Khan to 
shout to them, in Pushtoo, to surrender ; a bare-faced 
proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuse. * Gome 
on,* they cried, * come on, you Ecringhec dog, and 
don’t stand talking about surrender ! ’ In truth, it 
was no time, |,for the fire was getting thick; so 
seeing nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took 
tight hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by 
Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into ^I, and, calling 
on all behind me to follow, plunged into the camp. 

** The attacking party always has such an advantage 
that 1 am quite sure, if our men hod followed up, few 
os they were, they might have either seized or killed 
Shahzad; but it shames me to relate that out of 
seventy or eighty not fifteen charged, and scarcely a 
dozen reached the middle of the camp. . . . 

'*The mSie, therefore, was much thicker in our 
neighbourhood than was at all pleasant, and how we 
ever got out of it is unaccountable; but we did, 
after cutting our way from one end to the other of the 
Nassur camp. Somewhere about the middle of it a 
tall ruffian, whom Twos told afterwards was Shahzad’s 
brother, walked deliberately at me with his juzail, and 
sticking it into my stomach, so that the muzzle of it 
pushed me out of my saddle, fired! The priming 
flashed in the pan, and as he drew back the juzail 1 
cut him full over the head ; but 1 might as well have 
hit a cannon ball, — ^the sword turned in my hand ; and 
the Nfissur, without even re-setting his turban, com- 
menced re-priming his juzail, an operation which I did 
not stay to see completed. Between 184<5 and 184*9 
there was no lack of peril on the Punjab frontier, and 
I, like all the rest, bad my share ; but 1 have always 
looked back to the moment when that juzail missed 
fire as the one of all my life when I looked death I 
closest in the face. 


** On getting out to the fresh air again, I looked 
round, and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman 1 had pardoned a week or ten days 
before. The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might bo 
seen circling and curvetting about the circumference 
of the camp, handsomely followed up by the enemy, 
and 1 was thinking what course to pursue, when my 
eye fell on the Nassur herd of camels tied down in a 
ring. ‘ Now,* said I to the highwayman, 'the victory 
is ours, after all,* and away we both dashed at the 
camels, whose long necks were already bobbing about 
with fright, like geese looking out of a market basket. 
Up they all jumped, and tore themselves free from 
their fastenings ; and I put a lot of them before me, 
and drove them off as if I had all my life been a 
moss-trooper, my friend the thief entering heart and 
soul into tlic business, and giving them a professional 
poke with his spear, which set them stepping out 
gloriously. The Nassurs who were in charge yelled 
like demons, and one ' took up a rock,* as Homer would 
have said, (a great stone as big as his own head,) and 
hurled it at me with such good aim that it hit me 
below the knee, and would have unhorsed me if that 
excellent villain, the highwayman, had not put his hand 
under my shoulder and tossed me back again into my 
saddle. The heroes outside now joined us, and very 
glad I was to see them, for the whole swarm of angry 
Nassurs were in hot pursuit of their camels. The 
Sikh runaways at this point did something to make 
amends, forming line in the rear behind us, and 
keeping oif the Nassurs with their musketry till we 
had pricked the spoil quite out of reach, when they 
galloped up to us, and left the Nassurs puffing in the 
middle of the plain. 

" 1 think none of us spoke for some time ; but the 
scuffic had been so sliarp, and might have been so 
serious, and most of us had been giving and taking 
blows with such good-will, that our brains were busy 
enough revolving the confused events which had 
crowded themselves into the last ten minutes. 

" When wc had made about a mile 1 called a halt, 
and looked about to see who was hit besides myself. 
Three horsemen only were wounded with musket balls, 
and I began to think wc had got off cheaply, when a 
whisper arose that ' Kaloo Khan was missing 1* 

“‘Missing?* I said, ‘why, he was by my side in 
the middle of the camp just now. Who saw him last?* 
A Dooronce follower of Muhommud Alim’s spoke up, 
and said : ‘ He saw him knocked over the crupper of 
his horse, but was too busy looking after his own 
master to help any one else 1* 

“ What was to be done ? It was certain that ho was 
either dead, or a prisoner. The men 1 had with me 
would not have gone back for all the Khans in Asia ; 
and if they could have been persuaded, our return 
wonld only have been the signal for Kaloo Khan’s 
murder, if he still lived. The same argument applied 
to the reserve of infantry, who could not now be veiy 
far behind. 

“ A follower of the young Khan’s, well versed in 
this kind of work, suggested a reprisal ; and seeing 
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no otlier remedy, I despatched a messenger in search 
of the reserve, with orders to turn back and surround 
another Nassur camp nearer home, and close to the 
fields of the Gundapoors, where resistance was impos- 
sible ; and, if they could, secure two or three Nassur 
chiefs, to exchange for Ealoo Khan. This they did, 
and made prisoners of two Mullicks, one of whom was 
Sir Must Khan, who divided with Shahzad the chief- 
tainship of the tribe. The reserve also brought away 
upwards of two hundred more camels, to add to those 
which we had captured from Sliahzud ; so that in all 
we got three hundred and twenty. 

I will give the conclusion of this episode here. 
Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after the 
fight, and marched away out of the Derajat into the 
Sheraunee hills, with all his flocks and herds and 
people, and poor Kaloo Khan, who had got no less 
than six or seven severe, but not dangerous, sabre cuts, 
over his head, shoulder, and arms, which the Nassur 
women sewed up with hairs pulled out of his own 
horse’s tail. 

“ I received intelligence tliat Slializud’s brother 
was grazing the majority of his camels on tlie left 
bank of the Indus, and I sent a party after him, but 
he had got a message from Shahzad first, and made a 
forced march into the Mooltan territory, whence he 
recrossed the Indus, and got up through the Ooshte- 
raunee Jiills to his brother. 

“ At last I gave the camels, seventy-live in number, 
which I had carried off from Shahzad’s own camp, to 
Ali Khan, Kaloo Khan’s father, who took them to the 
mouth of the nearest pass, and bartered them for his 
son, who returned very weak in flesh, but stout in heart, 
and justly proud of his honourable wounds, to which, 
indeed, he has since added more than one in my 
service, in battles where still harder knocks were 
received than in the skirmish under the Tukht-i- 
Sooliman. 

“ On Kaloo Khan’s return. Sir Must Khan and the 
other Nassur hostages were dismissed with honour; 
and at parting, I bound a handsome turban round 
Sir Must’s head, and told him I should henceforth 
consider him the chief of the Nfissur clan, and treat 
all who adhered to Shahzad as rebels. 

“ Of the two hundred and forty camels carried off 
by the reserve, along with Sir Must, only ten proved 
to belong to Sir Must himself, and ninety-six to other 
honest men, all of which were given back to them. 
The remainder proved to be the property of Shahzad 
himself, who, anticipating an attack from Tny close 
neighbourhood, had put the majority of liis camels 
under the charge of other Nassurs, who were on good 
terms with the Sikli Government. 

“ These, therefore, I confiscated ; gave thirteen of 
the finest (worth about 100/.) to Kaloo Khan, to pay 
his doctor’s bill; one to each of the four wounded 
horsemen ; and sold the rest on account of Govern- 
ment, realizing thereby three thousand six hundred 
rupees, in satisfaction of the fifty rupees of * trinnee,’* 
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which Shahz&d said *he never would pay to the dogs 
of Sikhs and Feriughces ! ’ 

“ From that time until I left India the face of 
Shahzad Khan, Nassur, was seen no more in the pas- 
tures of the Ddrajat ; and though the Mooltan war 
raged upon the frontier, and a son of Dost Muhommud 
of Cabul came down as fur os Bunnoo with an army, 
and invited Shaliz^ to join him and take rcvcilge, 
the N^sur saw further into the future than the 
Doorance Prince, and declined descending from bis 
mountain hiding-place. 

“ Nor was I ever again told by any other Cabul 
merchant in the province under my charge, that he 
would not come when he was called, or would not 
obey the laws of the Sikli territory in which he lived, 
and bought and sold.” 

This wild exploit, with every appearance against it 
in the outset, seems thus to have been signally suc- 
cessful. The Major, however, does not conceal from 
us that older heads than liis by no means approved 
of such a mode of establishing authority; and ho 
acknowledges that he got a proper good " wigging ” 
from the resident (Sir F. Currie) on account of his 
questionable proceeding. But as the affair ended 
well it could not be very seriously regretted, and the 
Major even appears to think that, all circumstances 
considered, it might perhaps be justified. 

W e must, at any rate, pass on to something else 
and here are a couple of paragraphs illustrative 
Afghan piety — and, we regret to say, rather suggestive 
of the ludicrous. 

** I have never seen races more exact in religious 
observances, than those of the Derajat. WJiatever 
occupation tliey might be engaged in, whether busi- 
ness or pleasure, it was always interrupted at the 
hours of prayer ; and if one forgot it, another would 
pull liim by the sleeve, and remind him. In my tent, 
which was always full of people concerned in some 
cause or other, they would break off the conversation, 
and beg to be excused for a moment ; then take a 
scarf, and spreading it in the comer towards Mecca, 
devoutly commence their genuflections. If there 
was not room for all to pray at once, the business in 
hand went on, and the solemn eflect of the sonorous 
Arabic ejaculations of the Koran was oftentimes sadly 
marred by the evident attention whieh the devotee 
paid to the proceedings ; producing that very common 
squint — one eye to this world, and one to Heaven. 

" Once 1 remember asking from those who were 
not praying, how many koss it might be to a certain 
village, and received for answer, ‘ Ten;* when a man 
praying in the corner snapped one of the Prophet’s 
titles in two, and called out, ‘ Fourteen,’ in a kind of 
parenthesis between the syllables. A still more in- 
decorous interruption occurred during the Kolachec 
settlement. One of the Gundapoor toomuns was at 
his noon-tide prayer, while his tenant, a Jut, was 
giving me his deposition as to the produce of the 
estate. Suddenly we were all startled by the toomun 
turning round, and saying. ' That’s a lie ! Wait till 
I’ve done my prayers, and I’ll tell you all about it.* 
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Ab a general remark, the Afghans of the Deraj^t are 
wont to draw a favourable comparison between them- 
selves and their brethren in Western Afghanistan, by 
describing the latter as ‘ KhoodSrpurust, wuleykin 
Klioodft-turrus naheen ; ’ i.e. a God-worshipping, but 
not God-fearing people ; and, as far as my experience 
goes, 1 think they have justice on their side/’ 

If the reader has no objection he shall now be 
introduced to one of the cleverest rascals to be found 
along the whole Punjab frontier — Rliowanec Sing — a 
bold “ borderer,” who occupied the fortress of Giraug 
on the Indus, under the great Runjeet Sing, and kept 
it faithfully on behalf of his descendants ; but being a 
fellow of " predatory instincts,” he became a con- 
firmed free-booter, and levied tlie most unconscionable 
** black-mail,” throughout his entire iieighbourliood. 
The author calls him a specimen of the “ true Sikh,” 
whose very “ type and embodiment” he affirms to be 
“a highwayman in possession of a castle.” He says: 
“ Take any man of that nation — I care not who— and 
give him a mud tower as his earthly portion, and next 
week he will bo like AU Baba, the Captain of Forty 
Thieves. Let him alone — that is, don’t overmatch 
him with kings and other great policemen — and he 
will die a great man. It is the history of the Punjab 
in a nutshell.” 

" Bhowanee Sing,” he proceeds, “ had all tlm 
elements of a grcJit rascal. ITo was small in stature, 
but his heart was a large and a hard one, and its 
pulsations were those of a sJcdgc-lianiincr among the 
people round him. It w^as impossible to look at his 
wild elfin locks, and fiery eye, w ithout clciicliiiig your 
fist — he looked such a villain. Perched upon llie 
battlement of Girang, he took an admirably just view 
of his position. lie saw beneath him a plain very often 
fertile, if very often barren, and in possession of a 
people who were too great thieves themselves not to 
submit to plunder as a law of the universe. Beyond 
them was a plain still wilder, where rich merchants 
fed their camels. Nothing could be easier than to 
ride out and take them. The means at his disposal 
were ample. There was a strong fort to sally out 
from, and come back to, and lock up plunder ; and 
there was a garrison of seveuty-one soldiers wdio had 
no objection, of course, to be seventy-one tliievcs, 
and who, moreover, would cost nothing, but be paid 
by Government. If the victims complained to the 
Nazim of the province, what cared lie for the Nazim ? 
Was he not particularly told to keep liimsclf inde- 
pendent? And if they carried their complaints to 
Lahore, he liad only to send a share of the plunder to 
Lahore also. In short, Bhowanee Sing saw that there 
was a fine opening. 

" Acting upon these views, he soon turned the 
royal fort of Girang into a nest of highway robbers ; 
the very people of the country were in his pay and 
service; and he extended his operations like a net 
oiftik the whole country between the Indus and the 
Ooshtcraunee hills, the boundary of Sungurh and the 
boundary of Choudwan. Herds and herds of camels 
he caused the Beloochees to drive away ; and then 


sallying out with bis horsemen, he pretended to pursue 
them, fired blank cartridge till all the country echoed, 
routed his own thieves, brought the rescued camels 
to GirA.ng, and then claimed the gratitude of the 
owners, with a heavy ransom equal to a quarter of the 
value. 

“ And from all this there was no appeal found in 
the Punjab ; and Bhowanee Sing went on thus for, I 
believe, twenty years, doing evil, and growing rich. 
At last the Britisli came ; and at this point Bbowaiici; 
Sing would have left off, if he had been really the 
clever fellow lie had hitherto appeared. But this is 
the way with bad men; tliey are certain to break 
down. Like ill-cast bells, they crack when they arc 
hard rung. * What is the British Resident to me P' j 
said Bhowanee Sing; and lie robbed on. Among 
others, one day his gang pounced upon a herd of 
camels that belonged to a Meankhcyl merchant, whose 
name was, I think, Julian Khan. The Meaukheyls | 
encamped hard by, took horse and pursued the robbers, 
wdio, finding themselves pressed, divided, and took 
separate ])alhs across the jungle. One party was 
overtaken, and the furious ^leankhcyls came down on 
them sword in hand. Far in front rode one on a 
foaming mare, and already ho was within a few yards i 
of the spoilers, when the hinder robber turned, stuck 
the butt of his spear into the ground, and dropping on 
his right knee behind it, planted his left foot firmly 
against Die butt, while wdth both hands he depressed 
tlic point, and received the charge of the Mcaukheyl. 
Vainly the horseman tried to turn it with his sword; 
the force of his own onset lent it strength, and enter- j 
ing liis lungs, it issued at liis back, and bore him to 
the earth. It was Julian Khan, and he died tw’o days 
after. The rest of the pursuers siayed to pick up 
their leader, and the robbers made good their retreat 
within the gales of the fort of Girang. 

“Julian Khan’s surviving brother, Decn Muliom- ! 
mud, swore revenge ; and betook liimself to Mooltan, I 
w'hcre he heard there was a British officer. There he 
found Lieutenant Nicholson, one of the Resident’s 
assistants, who read his petition; and writing an 
English note on the back, told liiin to take it on to 
me in Buiinoo, and be would get redress. I sent for 
Bhow^auec Sing, who swore lie liad seized the camels 
because Julian Khan would not pay his trinnee, or 
lax on grazing. Dcen Muliom mud produced the 
Government receipt for the trinnee, and the Governor , 
of the province deposed that, liad any trinnee been j 
due, Bhowanee Sing had nothing to do with its col- | 
lection; so I made Bhowanee Sing deposit one hundred ' 
rupees for every camel, and the case stood over for 1 
trial, as tlic season for the return of the Powiiiduh j 
caravans was expiring, and Deen Muhommud could 
stay no longer. Meanwhile Bhowanee Sing was 
removed from his castle at Girfing, and brought a 
prisoner to Lahore, where he found for once that 
bribery was of no use. 

“ It was not till my present visit to the very scene 
of the murder, that the trial of Bhowanee Sing came 
on. His noble friends in the Lahore Durbar sent 
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him honourably down, without fetter or handcuff, and 
w escort more than a guard of cavaliy. I put him 
in irons. ISien, for the first time, the people of the 
country saw tliat his day was gone. A perfect * cloud 
of witnesses * rose up against the fallen robber ; and 
when at last, after a most laborious trial, Bhowanee 
Sing was convicted, and in consideration of the lax 
laws under which he had lived, was sentenced to only 
twelve years* imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
deposit money to Deen Muhommud, the brother of 
the murdered Meankheyl was not the only one who 
thought the punishment a too * impotent conclusion * 
to a long career of rapine.’* 

Major Edwardes assures ns that Bhowanee Sing 
was but one out of hundreds of strong-handed op- 
pressors of the Punjab people, whom tlic British 
Resident and his assistants dispossessed of their 
scandalous strongholds, laying upon the ruins of their 
lawlessness the foundations of a more beneficent 
supremacy. The succc.ss of the Englisli in India is 
intelligible enough, and has its sufficient justification 
in the fact, that wherever British rule and influence 
have been extended in that country, the condition of 
the general population h?is been materially and morally 
advanced. This, indeed, is the true sanction of all 
conquest. Power rangeth through the world, work- 
ing with such instruments as occasion ofiers to its 
service, and failing not, in the round of revolutions, 
to make it clear that Might, wielded by wisdom and 
generosity, is the exact measure of the llight. i 

— ♦ — 
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LIBELLX78 A MAKGARETA MORE, QITTNDECIM ANNOS 
RATA, CllELSEI^ INCEPTVS. 


** Nulla dies sine linea.” 


I Who couldc liave thoughte that tliose ripe grapes 
I whereof dear Gaffer ate soo j)lentifullie, s*^ have ended 
, his dayes ? This event hath filled y® house with 
I mourning. He had us all about his bed to receive 
his blessing; and ’twas piteous to see father fall upon 
his face, as Joseph on tlie face of Jacob, and weep 
upon him and kiss liim. Like Jacob, my grandsire 
lived to see liis well-beloved son altain to y« heiglit 
of earthlie glory, his heart unspoyled and untouched. 

The days of mourning for my grandsire are at an 
end ; yet father still goeth heavilie. This forenoon, 
looking forthe of my lattice, I saw him walking along 
the river side, liis arm cast about Will's neck ; and 
’twas a dearer sight to my soul than to sec the King 
walking there with his arm around father’s neck. 
They seemed in such earnest converse, that I was 
avised to ask Will, afterwards, what they had been 
I saying. He told me that, after much friendly cliat 
together on this and that, father fell into a muse, and 
presently, fetching a deep sigh, says, — 

(1) Continued from p. 338. 


Would to God, son Roper, on condition three 
things were well established in Christendom, 1 were 
put into a sack, and cast presently into the Thames.” 
Will sayth, — 

" What three soe great things can they be, father, 
as to move you to such a wish ?” 

“ In faith. Will,” answers he, “ they be these, — 
First, that w'hercas the most part of Christian prifices 
be at war, they were at universal peace. Next, that 
whereas the Church of Christ is at present sore afflicted 
with divers errors and heresies, it were well settled in 
a godly uniformity. Last, that this matter of the 
King’s marriage were, to the glory of God, and the 
quietness of alle parties, brought to a good con- 
clusion.” 

Indeed, this last matter preys on my father’s soul. 
He hath even knelt to the King to refrain from ex- 
acting compliance with his Grace’s will concerning it ; 
movingly reminding him, even with tears, of his 
Grace’s own words to Jiirn on delivering the great 
seal, “First look unto God, and, after God, unto me.” 
But the Xing is heady in this matter; stubboin as a 
mule or wild ass’s colt, whose mouths must be held 
with bit and bridle if they be to be governed at alle; 
and the King hath taken y« bit between his teeth, and 
tlicre is none dare ride him. Alle for love of a brown 
girl, wdth a wen on her throat, and an extra finger. 

How short a time agone it seemeth, tliat in my pro- 
sperity I sayd, “ We shall never be moved; Thou, Lord, 
of Thy goodness hast made our hill soc strong ! ” . . . 
Thou didst turn away Thy face, and I was troubled ! 


Thus sayth Pluto : of Him whom lie soughte, but 
hardly found : “ Truth is his body, and Light his 
shadow.” A marvellous saying for a heathen. 

Hear also what St.John sayth; “God is Light; 
and ill him is no darkness at all.” “ And the Light 
was the life of men : and the Light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” 

Hear also what St. Augustine sayth ; “ They are 
the most uncharitable towards error who have never 
experienced how hard a matter it is to come at the 
Truth.” 

Hard, indeed. Here’s fatlier agayust Will, and 
agayust Erasmus, of whom he once e'* not speak well 
enough ; and now he says that if he ujdiolds such and 
such opinions, his dear Erasmus may be the devil’s 
Erasmus for what lie cares. And here’s father at 
issue with half learned heads in Christendom con- 
cerning y® King’s marriage. And yet, for alle that, 

J think father is in the right. 

lie taketh matters soc to licart that e’en his appetite 
fails. Yesterday he put aside his old favourite dish 
of brewis, saying, " 1 know not how ’tis, good Alice ; 
I’ve lost my stomach, I think, for my old relishes ”... 
and this, e’en with a tear in his eye. But ’twas not 
the hrewis, I know, that made it start. 

He hath resigned the Great Seal I And none of ns 
knew e’ea of his meditating it, nor of his having done 
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Boc, till after morning prayers to-day« when, insteadc of 
one of his gentlemen stepping up to my mother in her 
pew with the words, “ Madam, my Lord is gone,” he 
cometh up to her himself, with a smile on’s face, and 
say th, low bowing as he spoke, ** Madam, my Lord is 
gone.” She takes it for one of the manie jests 
whereof she misses the point; and ’iis not till we 
arc out of church, in y® open air, that she fully 
comprehends my Lord Chancellor is indeed gone, 
and she hath onlie her Sir Thomas More. 

A burst of tears was no more than was to be lookt 
for from poor mother; and, in sootli, we allc felt 
aggrieved and mortyfide enougli; but ’twas a short 
sorrow; for father declared that he had cast Pelion 
and Ossa off his back into the bottomless pit ; and fell 
into such funny antics that we were soon as merry as 
ever we were in our lives. Patteson, so soon as he 
hears it, comes leaping and skipping across the garden, 
crying, "A fatted c^f! let a fatted calf be killed, | 
masters and mistresses, for this my brother who was 
dead is alive again!” and falls a kissing his hand. I 
But poor Patteson’s note will soon change ; for father’s | 
diminished state will necessitate y^ dismissal of all 
extra hands ; and there is manie a servant under his 
roof whom he can worse spare than the poor fool. 

In the evening he gathers us allc about him in the 
pavillion, where he throws himself into his old aecus- 
tomed seat, casts his arm about mother, and cries, 
” How glad must Cincinnatus have been to spy out his 
cottage again, with Eacilia standing at the gate!” 
Then, called for curds and cream ; sayd how sweet y® 
soft May air was coming over the river, and bade 
Cecil sing " The King’s hunt’s up.” After this, one 
ballad after another was called fur, till allc had sung 
their lay, ill or well, he listing the while with closed 
eyes, and a composed smile about his mouth ; the two 
furrows between his brows relaxing graduallie till at 
length they c** no more be scene. At last he says, 

•* Who was that old prophet that could not or would 
not prophesy for a King^f Judah till a minstrel came 
and played unto him ? Sure, he must have loved as 1 do, 
the very lovely song of one that playcth well upon an 
instrument, yclept the human heart ; and have felt, as 
1 do now, the spirit given him to speak of matters 
foreign to his mind. ’Tis of res angusta domic, dear 
brats, I must speak ; soc, the sooner begun, the sooner 
over. Here am I, with a dear wife and eight loved 
children . . for my daughters’ Imsbands and my son’s 
wife are my children as much as any; and Mercy Giggs 
is a daughter too . . . nine children, then, and eleven 
grandchildren, and a swarm of servants to boot, all of 
whom haveas ycteatenwhat it pleased them, and drunken 
what it suited them at my board, without its being 
any one’s business to say them nay. ’Twas the dearest 
privilege of my Lord Chancellor ; but now he’s dead, 
and gone, how shall we contract the charges of Sir 
Thomas More P” 

Wc looked from one to another, and were silent. 

“I’ll tell ye, dear ones,” he went on. “I have 
been brought up at Oxford, at an Inn of Chancery, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and at the King’s Court; from the 


lowest degree, that is, to the highest ; and yet have 
I in yearly revenues at this present, little above one 
hundred pounds a-year; but then, as Chilo sayth, 

' honest loss is preferable to dishonest gain : by the 
first, a man sulTers once ; by the second, for ever :* 
and I may take up my parable with Samuel, and say : 

' Whoso ox have 1 taken ? whose ass have I taken ? 
whom have I defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blinde mine 
eyes therewith?’ No, my worst enemies cannot lay 
to my charge any of these things, and my trust in you 
is, that, rather than regret I should not have made a 
purse by any such base methods, you will all cheerfully 
contribute your proportions to the common fund, and 
share and share alike with me in this my diminished 
state.” 

We all gat about him, and by our words and kisses 
gave warrant that we would. 

“Well, then,” quoth he, “my mind is, that since 
wc arc all of a will to walk down-hill together, we will 
do soe at a breathing pace, and not drop down like 
a plummet. Let all things be done decently and in 
order : we won’t descend to Oxford fare first, nor yet 
to the fare of New Inn. We’ll begin with Lincoln’s 
Inn diet, whereon many good and wise men thrive 
well; if we find this draw too heavily on tlic common 
purse, wc will, next year, come down to Oxford fare, 
with which many great and learned doctors have been 
conversant; and, if our purse stretch not to cover 
e’en this, why, in heaven’s name ! we’ll go begging 
together, wdtli stalT and wallet, and sing a Salve llegina 
at every good man’s door, whereby we shall still keep 
company, and be merry together I” 

Now that the first surprise and grief, and the first 
fervour of fidelity and self-devotion have passed off, 
have subsided into liow deep and holy a quiet ! 

Wc read of the desertion of the world ns a matter 
of course ; but, when our own turn comes, it does 
seem strange, to find ourselves let fall down the 
stream without a single hand outstretched to help us; 
forgotten, in a moment, as though wc had never been, 
by those who lately ate and laughed at our table. I 
And this, without any fault or offence of ours, but | 
merely from our having lost the light of the king’s | 
countenance. I say, it does seem strange ; but how 
fortunate, how blessed are those to whom such a 
course of events only seems strange, unaccompanied 
by self-reproach and bitterness ! I could not help 
feeling this, in reading an affectionate letter dcare 
father writ this forenoon to Erasmus, wherein he sayd, 
“I have now obtained what, from a child, I have 
continually wished I that, being entirely quit of 
businesse and all publick affairs, I might live for a 
time only to God and myself.” 

Having no hankering after the old round he soe 
long hath run, he now, in fact, looks younger every 
day; and yet, not with the same kind of youth 
he had before his back was bowed under the 
chancellorship. ’Tis a more composed, chastised 
sort of rejuvenescence: rather the soft warmth of 
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autamii which sometimes seems like May, than May 
itself : tlie enkiadling, within this mortal tabernacle, 
of a heavenly Ught that never grows dim, because it 
is immortal ; and bums the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever: a youtlifuluess of soul and mind cha- 
racterised by growth; something with which this 
world and its fleeting fancies has nothing to do : 
something that the king can neither impart nor take 
away. 

. . . We have had a tcarfull morning . . poor 
Patteson has gone. My father hath obtained good 
quarters for him with my Lord Mayor, with a stipu- 
lation that he shall retain his ofiice with the Lord 
lilayor for the time being, as long os ne can All it at 
all. This suits Patteson, who says he will sooner 
shift masters year by year, than grow too fond of any 
man ngiu’n, as ho hath of father ; but there has been 
sad blubbering and blowing of noses. 


This afternoon, coming upon Mercy seated in y® 
alcove, like unto the image of some saint in a niche, 
her hands folded on her lap, and her eyes steadfastly 
agaze on the setting sun, 1 could not but mark how 
years were silentlie at work upon her, as doubtless 
upon us ollc ; the tender, fcarfullc girl having thus 
graduallic changed into the sober, high-minded woman. 
She is so seldom scene in repose, so constantly astir 
and afoot in this or that kind office, mostly about the 
children, that I had never thought upon it before ; 
but now I was alle at once avised to marvel that she 
who had so long seemed litter for heaven than earth, 
shouldc never literallic hav(j vowed licrsclf y* spouse 
of Christ, more in cspceiall as all expectation of being 
y® spouse of anie else must long since have died 
within her. 

I sayd, “ Mercy, thou lookst like a nun : how is’t 
thou hast ne’er become one in earnest ?” 

She started ; then sayd, " Could 1 be more uscfull? 
more harmless ? less exposed to temptation ? or half 
so happy as I am now P In sooth, Meg, the time has 
been when methought, how sweet y® living death of 
the cloister ! How good that must needs be which had 
the suffrages of Chrysostom the golden-mouthed, and 
holy Ambrose, and our own Anselm ! How peacpfull, 
to take wing like y" dove, and fly away from a naughty 
world, and be at rest ! How brave, to live alone, 
like St. Antony, in the desert ! only, I would have 
had some books with me in my cave, and ’tis uncertayn 
whether St. Antony had knowledge of letters, beyond 
y® heaven-taught lesson, ‘God is love,’ ... for 
methought so much reflection and no action would be 
too much for a woman’s mind to bear — I might goe 
mad : and 1 remembered me how the dove that gladly 
flew away from the ark, gladly flew back, and abode 
in y® ark till such lime as a new home was ready for 
her. And methought, cannot 1 live apart from sin 
here, and now ; and as to sorrow, where can we live 
apart from that ? Sure, we may live on y® skirts of 
the world in a spiritt as truly unworldlie as though 
we were altogether out of it : and here 1 may come 
and go, and range in the fresh air, and love other 


folks* children, and read my Psalter, and pore over 
the sayings of the wise men of old, and look on the 
faces 1 love, and sit at the feet of Sir Thomas More. 
Soe, there, Meg, are my poor reasons for not caring 
to be a nun. Our dearc Lord is in himself all that 
our highest, holiest affections can seek or comprehend; 
for he made these our hearts ; he gave us these our 
affections ; and through them the Spirit speaks. As- 
piring to their source, they rise up like the white smoke 
and bright flame ; while, on earth, if left unmastered, 
they bum, suffocate, and destroy. Yet they have 
their naturall and innocent outlets even here ; and a 
woman may warm herself by them without scorching, 
and yet be neither a wife nor a nun.” 

Ever since father’s speech to us in y® pavillion, we 
have bcenc of one heart and one soul ; neither have 
any of us said that aught of the things wc possessed 
were our own, but wc have had all things in common. 
And wc have eaten our meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart. 

This afternoon, expressing to father my gratcfull 
sense of our present happiness . . . “ Yea, Meg,” 
returns he, “1, too, am deeply thankful for this 
breathing space.” 

“ Do you look on it as no more, then?” I sayd. 

” As no more, Meg : wc shall have a thundcr-clap 
by-and-by. Look out on the Thames. See how 
unwontedlie clear it is, and how low the swallows fly. 

. . . Ilow distinctlie we sec the green sedges on Bat- 
tersea bank, and their reflected images in the water. 
Wc can almost discern the features of those poor 
knaves digging in the cabbage gardens, and hear *cm 
talk, so still is y® air. Have you ne’er before noted 
these signs ?” 

“ A storm is brewing,” I sayd. 

Aye, Avc sluill have a lightning-flash anon. So 
still, Aleg, is also our moral atmosphere just now. 
God is giving us a breathing space, as he did to the 
Egyptians before the plague of hail, that they might 
gather their live slock wdthin doors. Let us take 
for examjAe them that believed and obeyed liim ; and 
improve this holy pause.” 

Just at this moment, a few heavie drops fell agaynst 
the window pane, and were scene by both. Our eyes 
mqt ; and I felt a silent pang. 

“ Eivc days before the Passover,” resumed father, 
“ all seemed os still and quiet as we are now ; but 
Jesus knew his hour was at hand. E’en while he yet 
spake familiarly among the people, there came a sound 
from heaven, and they that stood by said it thundered; 
but he knew it for the voice of his dear Eatlicr. Let 
us, in like manner, when the clap cometh, recognise in 
it the voice of God, and not be afraid with any 
amazement.” 

Gammer Gurney is dead, and I must say I am glad 
of it. The change, to her, must be blessed, and there 
seemed some danger lest, after having escaped being 
ducked for a witch, she shouldc have been burnt for 
a heretic. Father looked on her as an obstinate old 
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woman; Will counted her little short of a saint and 
prophetess, and kept her well supplied with alle she 
could need. Latterly she was stone deaf; so His 
a happy release. 

The settled purpose of father’s soul, just now, is to 
make up a marriage between Mercy and Dr. Clement. 
’Tts high adtancement for lier, and there seems to 
have been some old liking between ’em we never 
knew of. 


Though some months have passed since my father 
uttered his warning voice, and all continues to go 
quiet, I cannot forbear, now and then, to call his 
monition to mind, and look about for the cloud tliat 
is to bring the thunder-clap; but the expectation 
sobers rather tiian saddens me. 

This morning, leaning over the river wall, I was 
startled by the cold, damp hand of some one from 
behind being laid on mine. At the same time a 
familiar voice exclaimed, **Canst tell us, mistress, 
why fools have hot heads and hands icy cold ?” 

I made answer, “ Canst tell me, Patteson, why 
fools should stray out of bounds?” 

** Why, that’s what fools do every day,” he readily 
replied ; “ but this is All Pools* Day, mine own sjwcial 
holiday; and I told my Lord Mayor overnight, that 
if he iookt for a fool this morning, he must look in 
the glass. In sooth, mistress Meg, I should by rights 
wear the gold chain and he the motley ; for a proper 
fool he is, and 1 sliall be glad wlicn liis year’s service 
to me is out. The worst o* these Lord Mayors is, 
that wc can’t part with ’em till their time’s up. Why 
now, this present one hath not so much understanding 
os would foot an old stocking ; *twas but yesterday 
when, in quality of my taster, lie civilly enough makes 
over to me a hulf-caten plate of gurnet, which I wave 
aside, thus, saying, I eat no fish of which I cannot 
affirm ‘rari sunt boni,* few are the bones. . . . and 
I protest to you he knew it not for fool’s latin. Thus 
I’m driven, from mere discouragement, to leave 
prating for listening, which thou kiiowest, mistress, 
is no fool’s office ; and among y* sundrie matters 1 
hear at my lord’s table ... for he minds not what 
he says before his servants, thereby giving new proof 
’tis he shoulde wear tlie motley. . . . I note his saying 
that y* king’s private marriage will assuredlie be 
made publick this coming Elster, and my I^ady Anne 
will be crowned. . . . more by token, he knows y« 
merchant that will supply liie Genoa velvet and cloth 
of gold, and the masquers that are to enact the 
pageant. Por the love o’ safety, then, mistress Meg, bid | 
thy good father e’en lake a fool’s advice, and cat I 
humble pie betimes, for, doubt not this proud madam 
to be as vindictive as Herodias, and one that, unless 
he appease her full early, will have his head set 
before her in a charger. I’ve said my say.” 

Three bishops have been here this forenoon, to 
bid father to y® coronation, and ofl’er him twenty 
pounds to provide his dress ; but father hath, with 
oonrtesie, declined to be present. After much friendly 


pressing, they parted, seemingly on good terms; but 
I have misgivings of y® issue. 

A ridiculous charge hath beene got up ’gainst dear 
father ; no less than of bribery and corruption. One 
Parnell complaineth of a decree given agaynst him in 
favour of one Vaughan, whose wife, he deponeth, 
gave father a gilt flaggon. To y« noe small surprise of | 
the Council, father admitted that she had done soe : 
“But, my lords,” proceeded he, when they had 
uttered a few sentences of reprehension somewhat too 
exultantlie, “ will ye list the conclusion of the tale ? 

I bade my butler fill the cup with wine, and having 
drunk her health, I made her pledge me, and then 
restored her the gift, and would not take it again.” 

As innocent a matter, touching the offering him a 
pair of gloves containing forty pounds, and his taking 
the first and returning the lost, saying he preferred 
his gloves without lining, hath been made publick 
with like triumph to Ins own good fame ; but alack ! j 
these feathers show which way sets the wind. 

— ♦ — 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OP WORTHIES 
OP THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

ISAAC UAimOW. j 

In reviewing the lives and characters of some of i 
the most famous divines who have distinguished | 
themselves by contributions to the theological litc- | 
ralure of the Church of England, after Hooker 
and Taylor, the greatest name that occurs to us is 
that of Dr. Isaac Barrow. Of this illustrious trium- 
virate of theologians it has been admirably remarked 
by Bishop Hebcr, that “ Hooker is the object of our j 
reverence, liarrow of our admiration, and Taylor of 
our love.” Having dwelt at some length on the lives 
of Hooker and Taylor, we shall now attempt to 
sketch, with all possible brevity, the principal inci- 
dents in the life of Barrow, whose genius w’as certainly 
of a character peculiarly calculated to excite in ns 
feelings of admirution, and of whom it has been well 
said, that he “ possessed the clearest head with which 
mathematics ever endowed an individual, and one of 
the most uusophisticated hearts that ever beat in the 
human breast.”' 

Dr. Isaac Barrow was the eldest son of Mr. 
Thomas Barrow, a substantial citizen of London, car- 
rying on the business of a linen-draper. Although 
engaged in trade, Mr. Barrow was descended from a 
family of some distinction in SuiTolk ; but it appears 
that the family name had been corrupted, before it 
reached him, from Barrovgh to Barrow. His wife 
was the daughter of a gentleman of good estate in the 
county of Kent, and a lady of sweet disposition and 
amiable manners. Their son, Isaac, was bom (or 
ratber is supposed to have been bom) in the month 
of October, 1030.* His mother died when he wa? 

(1) T. F. Dibdin : Literary Compan ton. 

(2) This date h;i8 been diepuled un the authority of eome con- 
’vernation vriih Barrow, reported by a friend, in which he ir said to 
have intimated that he was born on a rather remarkable day, 
namely, the 29th of February. 
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about four yean old, and perhaps some of the pcculi- ! 
arities of his boyhood may be fairly attributed to his 
having been deprived at so early an age of the advan- 
tage of maternal instruction and the watchful solicitude 
of a mother’s love. Certain it is that lie grew up a 
rough, mdc, robust, and way ward boy, fonder of pastime 
than study, and fonder of fighting than any other pas- 
time. His education commenced at the Charter House, 
where he remained for two or three years, and where, 
we are told, he was always prominent in those sports 
which led to quarrelling and fighting among his play- 
mates. His personal appearance corresponded with 
his waywardness of disposition. From his earliest 
years he was remarkable for his negligent and slovenly 
attire; and, in this respect, his disposition never 
changed, for at no period of his life did he deem it 
necessary to sacrifice to the graces, or to condescend 
to the neatness and nicety of apparel which befitted 
his station. Of intellectual pre-eminence his boy- 
hood alfordcd no sign or token. “For his book,” 
says a biographer, ** he minded it not ; and his 
father had little hope of success in the profession 
of a scholar, to which he had designed him, and 
often solemnly wished that, if it should please God 
to take away any of his children, it might be his son 
Isaac.” 

Fortunately'^ for Barrow, he Tvas removed from the 
Charter House before he became a confirmed idler, 
and was placed in a school at Felstcad, in Essex, 
whore a change in his halnts and disposition was soon 
discernible, and where he began gradually to apply 
liimsclf to learning. In the course of a short time he 
had made such progress, and gained so good a cha- 
racter, that he was appointed what his biographer 
calls “a little tutor” to the joiing Viscount Fairfax; 
and, in December, 101-3, lie was entered as a member 
of rctcrhousc College, Cambridge, of which college 
his uncle, Isaac Barrow, was a fellow. In February, 
1015, he cominenocd his residence at the University, 
and removed to Trinity College. 3’he circumstance 
which induced him to change his college was the 
expulsion of his uncle, wdio had been sacrificed to the 
turbulence of the times, and ejected from his fellow- 
ship at Peterhouse by the Presbyterians. The treat- 
ment of the uncle, probably, tended to deepen the 
feelings of enthusiastic loyalty in wdiich the nephew 
bad been educated. At any rate, Barrow was noted 
at college for bis loyalty, and he w'as one of those who 
could neither be induced by persuasion, nor by pro- 
spect of worldly advantage, to subscribe to the Cove- 
nant. Wliilst steadfastly adhering to what he believed 
to be the strict line of duty, many were found, even 
amongst those of a more complying disposition, to 
respect his motives and conduct. It is narrated by 
his biographer, Mr. Abraham Hill, that one day 
Dr. Hill, Master of the College, laying his hand on 
his head, said, ' Thou art a good lad ; ’tis pity thou 
art a Cavalier and when in an oration on the Gun- 
powder Treason he had so celebrated tlie former 
times as to reflect much on the present, some fellows 
were provoked to move for his expulsion, but the 


Master silenced them with this: *Sarro0 is a hetter 
man than any of us* ” 

But Barrow’s residence at the University was un- 
fortunately attended with a greater inconvenience 
than the trifling annoyances which arose from poli- 
tical differences. To his great discomfort, he was 
exposed to the pressure of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and, but for the interposition of a generous 
and powerful friend, be would have been compelled to 
relinquish all liopc and prospect of academic distinc- 
tiou. His father (who held the appointment of 
mercer and linen-draper to King Charles I.) had suf- 
fered much in his estate by his attachment and 
obstinate adherence to his sovereign’s cause, and was 
unable to furnish the very moderate allowance required 
for his son’s support at the University. In this 
extremity Barrow was fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of the learned and celebrated Dr. Hammond, 
who, having detected liis ability, determined, with 
commendable liberality, that poverty sliould be no 
bar to his advancement. Supported by Hammond’s 
generosity, the young student applied himself to 
learning with renewed earnestness and vigour, niid, 
although a notorious royalist, and remarkable for the 
honesty and candour with which on all occasions he 
made known his opinions, he became a scholar of his 
college in 164-7, a bachelor of arts in IGIS, and a 
fellow in 1C4-9. 

Having established a reputation at the University, 
another difficulty, which he must have long foreseen, 
presented itself to Barrow, and this was the choice of 
a profession. The extinction of the royal authority, 
the peculiar position of the Church of England, and 
the ascendency of practices and tenets to which he 
could not subscribe, prevented him at first from turn- 
ing his attention to divinity. Conceiving the clerical 
profession closed against In’m, he was led by the 
bent of his inclination to prepare himself for the prac- 
tice of physio, and his vigorous understanding easily 
mastered the elements of the sciences of anatomy, 
chemistry, and botany. But after bis election to a 
fellowship, the study of medicine appearing incon- 
sistent w^ith the oath w'hlch he had taken on his 
admission, (requiring him to make divinity the prin- 
cipal end and object of his studies,) he began to apply 
himself to theology, and theology, curiously enough, i 
caused him to direct his attention to mathematics; a | 
department of knowledge in which he was destined to 
achieve an European reputation. As he proceeded in 
his theological investigations, his experience led him 
to the conclusion that the science of mathematics 
should be treated as the basis of every other. He 
found, in other w'ords, by liis own requirements, that 
“ a divine must be a cbronologist, a chronologist m 
astronomer, and an astronomer a geometer.” His 
attention, however, was by no means wholly engrossed 
with his mathematical studies. Having been long dis- 
tinguished as an elegant classical scholar, he added to | 
his other acquirements a knowledge of Arabic, in which ■ 
be made considerable progress. Fior did he neglect 
the lighter and more graceful accomplishments of the 
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Btuacnt. He was a diligent reader of poetry, both 
ancient and modem, and frequently exercised himself 
in poetical composition. That a just idea may be 
formed of his character and attainments, we must also 
state that he had before this period carefully studied 
the writings of Bacon, Descartes, and Galileo, and 
was thoroughly versed in all the pliilosophy and 
scientific discoveries of his age. 

In 1G52 Barrow became a Master of Arts, and the 
following year, on the resignation of the Greek professor. 
Dr. Duport, he announced himself as a candidate for 
the vacant chair. It cannot be doubted that Barrow 
had peculiar qualifications for tliis distinction, and 
his claims were earnestly fsupported by Duport, 
whose pupil he had been; but a clamour was raised 
against him on account of his theological views, 
which it was said inclined to Arminianism, and he was 
consequently rejected. This disappointment preyed 
upon his spirits, and the aspect of public affairs added 
to his gloom. Compelled as he was to witness the 
triumph of principles that he abhorred, and the total 
ruin of the cause to which he was attached with his 
whole heart and ifeul, and for which his relations and 
dearest friends had suffered and sacrificed so much, 
his position appeared to him at this period a truly 
miserable one. To divert the current of his thoughts, 
and to prevent his mind from dwelling overmuch on 
sorrowful and disagreeable incidents, he at length 
resolved to try for a time a change of scene and circum- 
stances; and, all things considered, his resolution was 
certainly a wise one. To a man like Barrow, of vigo- 
rous frame, undaunted courage, observant spirit, and 
enterprising disposition, a few years of wandering and 
adventure Jiad many attractions, and appeared likely 
to be productive of great advantages. He had no tie 
of any description to detain him in England: tlie world 
was all before him ; and his inclinations pointed to 
foreign travel as the most profitable exercise for his 
intellect, and the remedy best adapted to heal the 
wounds of a disappointed spiiit. Having fully adopted 
the design, there were, however, some difficulties of 
a pecuniary nature to be encountered before it could 
be carried into execution. But Barrow was not to 
be deterred from his purpose by trifling obstacles : to 
procure the necessary funds for his journey he sold 
his library, and with the sum thus realized, about the 
year 1654, he set out on his 4ravcls. 

It is much to be regretted that he did not leave 
behind him some account of his adventures and obser- 
vations in foreign lands. In the absence of better 
information, we can but detail the course of his 
wanderings ^during a period of nearly four years, us 
narrated by his literary executor and biographer, Mr. 
Hill, to whose sketch we have before referred. He 
proceeded at first to France, staying a short time in 
Faria with his father, who was residing there in attend- 
ance on the English Court, and from thence betook 
himself to the classic ground of Italy. At Florence 
lie remained some time, and would have stayed 
longer but for the dearness of the place. On leaving 
the city of the Medici, it was his intention to 


visit Rome, but the prevalence of the plague there 
compelled him to relinquish the idea. With no very 
definite/>bject, beyond avague desire of visiting Eastern 
climes, he then embarked at Leghorn for Smyrna. 
The voyage Was rather a perilous one, and was by no 
means destitute of excitement and adventure ; for the 
vessel in which he sailed was attacked by an Algerine 
corsair, and was only saved by the skill and desperate 
valour of her commander and crew. Upon this occasion 
Barrow justified his reputation for courage, and gave 
an encouraging example of English spirit. As soon 
as the hostile craft commenced the attack, “he betook 
liimself to his arms, stayed upon the deck, cheerfully 
and vigorously fighting, till the pirate, perceiving the 
stout defence the ship made, sheered off and left her.” 
It has been stated that when remonstrated with after- 
wards on having needlessly exposed himself to danger, 
and asked why he did not go down into the hold, and 
leave the defence of the vessel to those to whom she 
belonged, he replied : — 

“ It concerned no man more than myself : I would 
rather have lost my life than have fallen into the 
hands of those merciless infidels.” 

From Smyrna he proceeded to Constantinople, 
where he remained above a year. During this time 
he was principally engaged in studying the works of 
St. Chrysostom, which were composed in that city. 
Having satiated his curiosity, and stored his mind 
with mucli valuable learning and information of every 
kind, he left the Turkish capital for Venice, on his 
return homewards. The vessel in which he sailed met 
with an accident on reaching her place of destination, 
which might have been attended with fatal results ; 
for her passengers were no sooner landed than she 
took fire, and, w'ith all the goods on board, was entirely 
consumed. From Venice Barrow travelled through 
Germany and Holland, and by this route reached 
England, without meeting with any adventure that 
has been specially recorded. 

Shortly after his return home, the time having now 
elapsed when, by tlic terms of his oath, as a Fellow of 
Trinity, he was compelled to take orders, or to quit 
the college, ]?arrow was cpiscopally ordained by 
Bishop Brownrig. It was not, indeed, without great 
reluctance and many misgivings that he took this step; 
for the times were unsettled, and a dark cloud still 
hung over the Church. But in the course of a few 
months the prospect cleared ; the reign of the Puritans 
was at an end, and the kingdom returned to its alle- 
giance to the royal authority. We will not attempt 
to describe the feelings with which Barrow hailed the 
joyful event of the Restoration. All his life long he 
had been distinguished for his undeviating and 
consistent attachment to the royal cause. In his case 
loyalty was not a mere impulse or sentiment, but a 
principle, U pon all occasions, he inculcated a reverence 
for the monarchy as a positive duty, without regard to 
feeling or expediency. Separated by natural disposition, 
as well as by tlie circumstances of his life, from the 
intrigues of party and the turmoil of political strife, — 
utterly careless of the worldly consequences which 
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might result from his profession of opinion, — and 
neither calculating on promotion, nor fearing obloquj, 
he persevered in his unobtrusive career of ddelitj 
and duty, like Milton’s Abdiel,—- 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrifiod.” 

Amidst the general acclamations '(t^hich hailed the 
return of Charles II. to the throne of his ancestors, 
the learned subject of our sketch was not wholly 
silent. In the exultation of the moment, he indited 
a Latin ode on the Restoration, in which, with suitable 
i pomp of language, he introduced Britannia congratu- 
lating her monarch on his return from exile. But 
notwithstanding his demonstrations of loyalty, and his 
many and great claims on the royal regard, iu the dis- 
tribution of honours and emoluments, Barrow was 
entirely passed over. With many other learned and 
faithful friends of the monarchy, he was eonsigned in 
its day of triumph to oblivion and neglect, whilst 
preferments and distinctions were conferred on many a 
worthless parasite and shameless renegade. Although 
he had never sought promotion, Barrow was iiaturaDy 
grieved and disappointed at the treatment he experi- 
enced, and in the bitterness of his spirit he wrote 
the well known distich : 

Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo, 

Et nemo sensit tc rediisse minus. 

Though neglected by the Court, his merits were, 
however, at length recognised by the University ; for 
in 1G60, (the year of the Restoration,) he was chosen 
Professor of the Greek language at Cambridge. As 
soon as he was installed in this oflice, for which it will 
be remembered he had unsuccessfully struggled some 
years before, he delivered a course of lectures, which 
are reported to have beenof unparalleled excellence; but 
having lent the manuscript of them to a friend, it was 
never returned, and these valuable performances were 
in consequence irrecoverably lost. In 1602 he was 
appomted Gresham Professor of Geometry, and iu the 
following year, a professorship having been established 
in the University, under the will of Mr. Lucas, he was 
nominated to it. It was Barrow’s principle, however, 
to hold no office without being able to dedicate to it 
all the attention which it might appear to require 
at his hands, and we find him, therefore, succes- 
sively resigning both the Gresham and Lucasian 
professorships, entirely from conscientious feelings. 
To the latter chair, he had the gratification and dis- 
tinction of rccommendmg as his successor, Isaac 
Newton, then a young man of twenty-seven, who had 
already given many indieations of consummate ability 
and original genius. It may also be mentioned that 
on the marriage of Charles II. with Catharine of 
Braganza, he wrote an epithalamium in Greek 
verse, wUch was deemed highly creditable to the | 
University. 

In recording the remaining events of Barrow’s life, 
we are not enabled to embellish our narrative with 
any startling incidents. After his return from foreign 
traveh passed his remaining years— and valuable 


years they were to the cause of learning— within the 
precincts of the University. His life was emphatically 
the life of a scholar | his character was that of the 
student rather than the man of the world. It is re- 
markable that notwithstanding his great reputation as 
a preacher and divine, he held scarcely any ecclesias- 
tical preferments. Once, it is said, he was offered a 
valuable living, but a condition being annexed to' it 
that he should superintend the education of the 
donor’s son, ho rejected the proposal with disdain. 
A small living in Wales was, at length, presented to 
him by his uncle, and he was afterwards appointed a 
prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, by Ur. Seth Ward, 
bishop of that see. He deemed it right, however, as 
he was not able personally to perform the pastoral 
duties which properly devolved on him, to apply the 
income of both these preferments to charitable pur- 
poses, and on his elevation to a higher office in the 
University, he resigned them altogether. Pew men iu 
their way through life have shown a greater disregard 
for wealth, or have made greater sacrifices from con- 
scientious scruples, than the subject of our present 
sketch, and irrespectively of the estimate which may 
be formed of his abilities, it is impossible not to 
admire his singular moderation and magnanimity of 
character. 

In the year 1672, Dr. Barrow (he had received his 
degree of D.D. by mandate in 1670) was appointed by 
Charles II. Master of Trinity College. The careless 
and profligate monarch was not blind, indeed, to 
Barrow’s merits ; for he was in the habit of speaking 
of him as ** the unfair preacher,” meaning by that 
expression, that Jie exhausted every subject on which 
he touclied, and left nothing for others to say after 
him ; and when he conferred on him the mastership of 
his college, he made the remark that he had advanced 
to that dignity the best scholar in his kingdom. What- 
ever may be thought of Charles’s judgment in such 
matters, it is certain that the important office could 
not have been conferred on an abler or better man 
than Barrow. As soon as he was appointed, he turned 
his attention to the formation of a library, the want 
of which had long been felt by the students, and to 
the erection of a suitable edifice to contain it. In the 
prosecution of this design, his zeal and industry knew 
no, bounds. Upon this single affair, it is averred by 
his biographer, “that he writ out quires of paper, 
chiefly to those who had been of the college, first to 
engage them, and then to give them thanks, which 
he never omitted.” These letters are still preserved 
in the edifice which was erected by means of his 
untiring exertions, and which remains an enduring 
memento of his public spirit and energy of cha- 
racter. 

Had a longer life been vouchsafed hini, we are safe 
in asserting that Barrow would have been remembered 
as a still greater benefactor to his college and to the 
world. His active mind was never at rest. He was 
always revolving schemes of improvement, and the 
experience of his past conduct pointed to a brilliant 
future career of usefulness. But as it often happens 
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to the wisest and the best of men, when least ex- 
pected, death was waiting for his prey. At the 
comparatively early ago of forty-six, the great scholar 
and divine was seized with a malignant fever, which 
proved fatal. He died on the 4th of May, 1677, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

In person Barrow has been described as ''low of 
stature, lean, and of a pale complexion.’* His bodily 
strength and powers of endurance were most remark- 
able. He had a clear, piercing grey eye, full of 
intellect and spirit, but was somewhat short-sighted ; 
and it is also stated that he had a peculiarly thin skin, 
and was very sensible of cold. In his personal appear- 
ance he was negligent and slovenly to a reprehensible 
degree, and he had some strange and eccentric habits. 
One of his peculiarities was an inordinate love of 
fruit, in which he occasionally indulged to a dangerous 
extent. In justification of his practice, he maintained 
that fruit was physic to him as well as food, and he 
often said that if in autumn it killed hundreds, yet it 
preserved thousands. He was also much given to the 
use of tobacco, wliich he called his Tanpharmacon, or 
universal medicine; holding, with many habitual 
smokers, that it assisted his powers of reflection, and 
regulated his thinking. II is conversation was cheer- 
ful and facetious, and he avoided upon principle the 
appearance of gravity and over-strictness of demeanour 
so often assumed by pretenders to wisdom and piety. 
We say upon for in one of his sermons he 

has admirably vindicated the grounds upon which 
he regulated his conduct in this respect forcibly 
observing, amongst other things, that it is most 
expedient “to put the world out of conceit that 
all sober and good men are a sort of such lumpish 
and sour people, that they can utter nothing but flat 
and drowsy stufiT, by showing them that such persons, 
when they see cause, in condescension, can be as bi isk | 
and smart as themselves ; when they please, can speak i 
pleasantly and wittHy, as well as gravely and judi- ! 
ciously.” j 

From these insignificant records of Barrow’s 
personal demeanour, we cheerfully pass to a general I 
estimate of his character. Of his high principle, 
untiring energy, patience, and self-reliance, after the 
events of his life which we have recorded, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak. His judgment was 
dear and sound, and his writings bear witness 
to the variety of his acquiremeits, and the vigour 
of his menial faculties. His moral qualities were 
fully equal to his intellectual. The purity and 
rectitude of his conduct defied the darts of calumny. 
His character was pcculiai'ly distinguished for man- 
liness, simplicity, and truthfulness, and to the utmost 
moral firmness, he united a high degree of physical 
courage. The pugnacious disposition which he had 
manifested in boyhood, subdued by proper disciplme, 
was gradually transformed into a spirit of firmness 
and fortitude, adapted to evei^ exigence of life. 
We have already related one anecdote of his per- 
sonal intrepidity: another, of a different nature, 
has been preserved, wliich is still more characteristic 


of the man. He was on one occasion a visitor at a 
friend’s house, and had left his bed early to take a 
morning’s walk, when he was attacked by a huge and 
fierce mastiff, who being chained up all day, was suf- 
fered at night to be at large. With ready presence of 
mind, he seized the dog by the throat, threw him 
down, after a severe struggle, and held him to the 
ground. I'o prevent liis enemy breaking from him, he 
was compelled to lie upon liim with his whole weight, 
and in this position took counsel with himself as to 
what it would be right for him to do. “ Once,” he 
said, “ he had a mind to kill the animal, but he quite 
altered this resolution, judging that it would be an 
unjust action, for the dog did liis duty, and he himself 
was in fault for rambling out of his lodgings before it 
was light.” At last, having cried out loud for assist- 
ance, some people of the house came up, and relieved 
him from liis disagreeable predicament, without any 
other hurt than a strain of the hand, which he felt for 
some days afterwards. 

Barrow was never married. In early life* Lis 
fellowship precluded him from aspiring to matriniony, 
and when he became Master of Trinity, the permis- 
sion to marry which was inserted in the patent was 
erased at his special request. His habits were, 
perhaps, at this p(;riod better fitted for a single life, 
and if he missed the advantages of the married state, 
he avoided many dangers to which the scholar is 
proverbially liable in that condition. Although he 
Lad not, like Ta;ylor, the society of a loving wife to 
cheer and console him in his days of gloom apd de- 
I spondency, on the other hand, he was free from the 
domestic annoyances to wliich, as we have seen, his 
predecessor, Richard Hooker, was exposed: if his 
Jiours of leisure were uiisolaced by the companionship 
of a clieerful and prudent helpmate, he had not to 
endure the manifold discomforts to which the simple- 
minded author of the Ecclesiastical Polity was subject 
in the married state : — he was never called away 
from his friends to “ rock the cradle,” nor were his 
studies interrupted by the scolding of a pert virago. 

Having sketched the events of Barrow’s life, and 
attempted an estimate of his character, our next duty 
is to enter on a brief examination of his writings. In 
his twofold character of a mathematician a divine, 
posterity is deeply indebted to him. His mathematical 
works, written in Latin, have procured him a cemti- 
ncntal reputation, and some authorities have assigned 
him a position only inferior to that of his illustrious 
friend. Sir Isaac Newton. As a theologian, his claims 
are still higher, and it must certainly excite surprise 
that a divine so wonderfully endowed was not pro- 
moted to a higher dignity in the church of which he 
was so great on ornament. 

In the pulpit, althougli it has been observed that 
he rarely put forth all Lis strength, the genius of 
Barrow was displayed to great advantage. His 
sermons were full of matter, and had the character 
attributed to them by Charles U. of utterly exhausting 
the topics on which they were composed. They were, 
in fact, more like treatises than pulpit orations, and 
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were invariably written with great care, being often 
transcribed three or four times before the author’s 
fastidious taste was satisfied with their language or 
structure. Their length, as mere sermons, was ex- 
cessive, and must have sometimes tried the patience of 
congregations ; for the shortest of them occupied at 
least an hour and a half in tlie delivery. It is 
reported that on one occasion he preached before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Loudon for 
the space of three hours and a half \ and being asked, 
on descending from the pulpit, if he was not tired, he 
replied, with the utmost mweUt that he was — of 
standing so long! But notwithstanding the great 
length of his discourses, it is certain that Barrow was 
not esteemed a tiresome preacher by those who had 
the privilege of listening to him. Though he did not 
aim at the higher graces of oratory, liis style was 
admirably adapted to his matter. Tor pointed and 
pregnant periods, and for clear, strong, masculine 
language, he has no superior amongst English theolo- 
gical writers, and perhaps scarcely an equal. All 
that he has written is especially distinguislu'd for 
consistency, propriety, and good sense, and there is 
“a certain air of jmwerful and conscious facility ” in I 
his manner, (to quote the expression of an able critic,) ! 
which gives to his productions a peculiar charm. 

Having made these remarks, it remains for us to 
add a few quotations which may convey to the reader’s 
iniud some idea of Burrow’s intellectual character. 
As we cannot find space for any long extracts, our 
object will be to select the passages most charac- 
teristic of the man, and best ada[)tod to illustrate his 
style and manner. 

We begin with an extract, which may well take 
precedence of any other, as a beautiful delineation of 
the Christian character, and as a powerful argument 
on behalf of the religion of which the author was so 
distinguished a minister: — **An honest pagan Jiis- 
torian saitL of the Christian profession, that ‘ ilII nisi 
justum suadet et Icnc;’ the which is a true, though 
not full character thereof. It eiijoiiicth us that we 
should sincerely and tenderly love one anothei, should 
earnestly desire and delight in each other’s good, 
should heartily sympathise with all the evils and | 
sorrows of our brethren, should be ready to yield them 
j all the hope and comfort wc arc able, being willing to 
' part with our substance, our ease, our pleasure for 
their benefit or succour; not confining this our 
charity to any sort of men, particularly related or 
affected toward us, but, in conformity to our heavenly 
Father’s boundless goodness, extending it to all; 
that we should mutually bear one another’s burthens* 
and bear with one another’s infirmities, mildly resent 
and freely remit all injuries, all discourtesies done 
unto us, retaining no grudge in our hearts, executing 
no revenge, but requiting them with good wishes and 
good deeds. It chargeth us to be quiet and orderly 
in our stations, diligent in our calling, veracious in 
our words, upright in our dealings, observant in our 
relations, obedient and respectful towards our supe- 
riors, meek and gentle to our inferiors ; uyodest and 


lowly, ingenuous and compliant in our oonveraation, 
candid a^ benign in our censures, innocent and /in- 
offensive, yea^ courteous and obliging in all our 
behaviour towards all persons. It oommandeth us to 
root out of our hearts all spite and ranoour, all envy 
and malignity, all pride and haughtiness, all evil 
suspicion and jealousy ; to restrain our tongue from 
all slander, all detraction, all reviling, all bitter tfid 
harsh language; to banish from our practice what- 
ever may injure, may hurt, may needlessly vex or 
trouble our neighbour. It engsgeth us to prefer tbe 
public good before any private convenience, before 
our own opinion or humour, our credit or fame, our 
profit or advantage, our ease or pleasure; rather 
discarding a less good from ourselves, than depriving 
others of a greater. Now, who can number or esti- 
mate the benefits that spring from the practice of 
these duties, cither to the inau that observes them, or 
to all men ill common ? 0 diviucst Christian charity ! 
what tongue can worthily describe thy most heavenly 
beauty, thy incomparable sweetness, thy more than 
royal clemency and bounty! how nobly dost thou 
enlarge our mind beyond the narrow sphere of self 
and private regard, into a universal care and com- 
placence, making every man ourself, and all couoeru- 
ments to be ours !” 

His sermon on the nature of Christian Charity 
contains the following beautiful delineation of the 
j most aii.ractlvc of Christian graces, which is at any 
rate worthy of the second place in our selections : — 
** Is any man fallen in disgrace P Charity doth hold 
down its head, is abashed and out of countenance, 
partaking of his shame. Is any man disappointed of 
his hopes or endeavours ? Charily crieth out Alas ! 
as if it were itself defeated. Is any man afflicted 
with pain or sickness? Charity looketh sadly, it 
sigheth aud groaneth, it fainteth and languisheth with 
him. Is any man pinched with hard want? Charity, 
if it cannot succour, will condole. Doth ill news 
arrive? Charity doth hear it with an unwilling ear 
and a sad heart, although not particularly concerned 
in it. The sight of a wreck at sea, of a field spread 
with carcases, of a country desolated, of houses 
burnt and cities ruined, and of the like calamities 
incident to mankind, would touch the bowels of any 
man ; but the very report of them would affect the 
heart of charity.” 

It may be mentioned to Barrow’s credit that he 
steadily aud vigorously assailed the fashionable vices 
of the age in which he lived; and we know not where 
his clear strong sense and power of argumeutation 
appear to greater advantage than in his admirable 
discourses on. the abuses of the faculty of speech, 
which w'ere especially rife at tliat period. 

In one sermon we find him forcibly rebuking the 
habit of swearing, which, however impious and un- 
seemly, was too frequently cultivated as an accomplish- ' 
ment by the gay Cavalier and the profligate courtier of 
tbe Restoration. Whilst, however, the royalist gentle- 
man indulged in the utterance of oaths and curses, as u 
proof of his breeding and gentility, the royalist divine 
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denounced from the pulpit tliis odious practice, as 
not merely hateful in the siglit of God, but as **an- 
ci?il and unmannerly,’* when judged by ordinary rules 
of politeness. If men would but a little consider 
things,” he says, ” surely this scurvy fashion would 
be soon discarded, as much fitter for the scum of 
the people than for the fiower of the gentry; yea 
i-ather, much below any man endued with a scrap of 
reason, not to say with a grain of religion. Gould 
we bethmk ourselves, certainly modest, sober, and 
pertinent discourse would appear far more generous 
and manly, than such wild hectoring God ^mighty, 
such rude insulting over the received laws, such 
ruffianly swaggering against sobriety and goodness. 
If gentlemen would regard the virtues of their 
ancestors, (that gallant courage, that solid wisdom, 
that noble courtesy which first advanced their families 
and severed them from the vulgar,) this degenerate 
wantonness and dirtiness of speech would return to 
the dunghill, or rather, (which God grant,) would be 
banished from the world.” 

With equal point and vigour docs he describe and 
condemn the prevalence of slander and scandal, and 
the mischievous habit of reckless and foolish speaking, 
which then pervaded soeiety to a great extent. The 
reeords of judieial proceedings prove to us that 
actions for slanderous words were particularly common 
at this epoch; much more so, indeed, than at any 
subsequent period. The courts were continually 
occupied with the vindication of private character; 
and this circumstance strongly points to the depraved 
appetite of the community. It was, therefore, by no 
means without correct data for the remark, or in any 
tone of exaggeration, that Barrow spoke of slander as 
a sin, which though it had been in all times and places 
epidemical and rife, did especially seem to reign and 
rage in that age and country. There are implaeablc 
dissensions,” he observes, (when attempting to ac- 
count for the remarkable prevalence of tliis vice,) 
“fierce animosities and bitter zeals springing up; 
there is an extreme curiosity, niceness, and delicacy 
of judgment ; there is a mighty aiTcctatiou of seeming 
wise and witty by any means; there is a great 
unsettlemcnt of mind and corruption of manners 
generally diffused over people : from which sources it 
is no wonder that this fiood hath so overfiown that no 
banks can restrain it, no fibccs are able to resist it ; 
BO that ordinary conversation is full with it, and no 
demeanour can be secure from it. If wc do mark 
what is done in many (might I not say, in most) 
companies, what is it, but one telling malicious stories 
of, or fastening odious characters upon, another? 
What do men commonly please themselves in so much, 
as in carping and harshly censuring, in defaming and 
abusing their neighbours Is it not the sport and 
divertisement of many to cast dirt in the faces of all 
they meet with; to bespatter any man with foul 
imputations P Doth not in every comer a Momus 
lurk, from the venom of whose spiteful and petulant 
tongue no eminency of rank, dignity of place, or 
sacredness of office, no innocence or integrity of life. 


no wisdom or circumspection in behaviour, no good 
nature or benignity in dealing and carriage, can 
protect any person P” 

Whilst rebuking the authors and concoolers of 
slanderous and malicious stories, the great divine does 
not spare the much larger class of reckless and 
foolish speakers who propagate, from a sheer love of 
mischief, the malignant lie that has been set afloat by 
others. “Another way” [of foolish speaking], lie 
says, “is receiving from others and venting such 
stories wliich they who do it certainly know, ol* may 
reasonably presume, to be false; the becoming hucksters 
of counterfeit wares, or factors in this vile trade. 
There is no false coiner who bath not some complices 
and emissaries, ready to take from his hand, and put 
off his money ; and such slanderers at second hand 
arc scarcely less guilty than the first authors. He 
that breweth lies may have more wit and skill ; but 
the broachcr showeth the like malice and wickedness. 
In this there is no great difference between the great 
devil that frametli scandalous reports, and the little 
imps that run about and disperse them.” 

One of Barrow’s finest passages, and probably the 
passage oftenest selected for quotation, is his deQnition 
and description of the qualities and propeiitics of wit. 
Although better known than anything else in his 
writings, we cannot refrain from presenting it to our 
readera : — “ To the question, what the thing we speak 
of is, or what this facetiousness doth import, I might 
reply as Democritus did to him that asked the defini- 
tion of a Man, ’Tis that which wc all see and know : 
any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, 
than I can inform him by description. It is indeed a 
thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously 
apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it 
seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 
to define the figure of a fleeting air. Sometimes it 
j lietli in pat allusion to a known story, or in season- 
able application of a trivial saying, or in forging an 
apposite tale : sometimes it playetli in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound : sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of humorous expression ; some- 
times it lurketli under an odd similitude ; sometimes 
it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a 
qnirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection: some- 
times it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a 
tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling meta- 
phor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in 
acute nonsense : sometimes a scenical representation 
of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a inimical 
look or gesture passeth for it : sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes apresuniptuous bluntness, giveih 
it being; sometimes it riseth from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange, sometimes from a crafty wrest- 
ing obvious matter to the purpose; often it consisteth 
in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways arc unaccountable and 
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ineducable, beinganawerable to tlie numberless rovings 
of'fancy and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of tlie simple and plain way, 
(such as reason tcacheth and proveth things by,) which 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or ex- 
pression doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in 
it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. 
It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity 
of appreliension, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more than vulgar. 

.... It also procureth delight, by gratifying curi- 
osity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty ; as 
monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity ; as 
juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruse- 
ness, are beheld with pleasure, by diverting the mind 
from its road of serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety 
and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such disposi- 
tions of spirit in way of emulation or complaisance ; 
and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or in- 
sipid, with an unusual and thence grateful tang.** 

On the spirit of detraction, so commonly observable 
in narrow and ill-natured minds, Barrow has left us 
these fine remarks, in a sermon on that subject: — *' An 
honest and charitable mind disposes us when we see 
any man endued with good qualities and pursuing a 
tenor of good practice, to esteem such a person, to 
I commend him, to interpret what he docth to the best, 

I not to suspect any ill of him, or to seek any exception 
against him ; it inclineth us, when wo see any action 
materially good, to yield it due approbation and praise, 
without searching fur, or surmising any defect in the 
I cause or principle whence it cometh, in the design or 
! end to which it tendeth, in the way or manner of per- 
I forming it, A good man would be sorry to have any 
good thing spoiled : as to find a crack in a fair build- 
ing, a flaw in a fiuc jewel, a canker in a goodly flower, 
is grievous to any indifferent man ; so would it be 
displeasing to him to observe defects in a worthy 
person, or commendable action ; he therefore will not 
easily entertain a suspioion of any such, he never will 
hunt for any. But on the contrary, ’tis the property 
of a detractor, when he seelh a worthy person, whom 
he doth not affect, or whom he is concerned to wrong, 
to survey him thoroughly, and to sift all his actions, 
with intent to descry some failing, or any semblance 
of a fault, by which he may disparage him ; when he 
vieweth any good action, he pecreth into it, labouring 
; to espy some pretence to derogate from the commen- 
dation apparently belonging to it As good- 

nature and ingenious disposition incline men to oh- 
j serve, like, and commend what appcarelh best in our 
neighbour; so malignity of temper and heart pro- 
rooteth to espy and catch at the worst: one, as a bee, 
gathereth honey out of any herb ; the other, as a spider, 
sucketk poison out of the sweetest flower f 

We have perhaps quoted sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to justify the remarks which we have made 
on the characteristics of Barrow*s English prose. Al- 
though his sermons are not, like Tayloi^s, tliickly | 
studded with poetical embellishments and rhetoric^ i 
( graces, there is a nervous, manly, forcible strain of] 
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reasoning eloquence running through them all which 
will never fail to commend them to the attentive pe- 
rusal of those who recognise the careful study of our 
best authors as an important part of their intellectual 
I training. We conclude this paper with a few sentences 
I on the goodness and greatness of God, which appear 
to us especially deserving of citation as a favourable 
sample of the author*8 more elevated style - f 
\ “ Wherever we direct our eyes, whether we reflect 

them inward upon ourselves, we behold His goodness 
to occupy and penetrate the very root and centre of 
our beings ; or extend them abroad towards the thingc 
about us, we may perceive ourselves enclosed wholly, 
and surrounded with His benefits. At home, we find 
a comely body framed by His curious artifice, various 
organs fitly apportioned, situated and tempered for 
strength, ornament, and motion, actuated by a gentle 
. heat, and invigorated with lively spirits, disposed to 
health, and qualified for a long endurance; subser- 
I vient to a soul endued with divers senses, faculties 
and powers, apt to inquire after, pursue, and perceive 
j various delights and contents. Or when we contem- 
plate the wonderful works of nature, and, w^alking 
about at our leisure, gaze upon this ample theatre of 
the world, considering the stately beauty, constant 
order, and sumptuous furniture thereof, the glo- 
rious splendour and uniform motion of the heaveus, 
the pleasant fertility of the earth, the curious figure 
and fragrant sweetness of plants, the exquisite frame 
I of animals, and all other amazing miracles of nature, 
wherein the glorious attributes of God (especially His 
transcendent goodness) are most conspicuously dis- 
played, (so that by them not only large acknowledg- 
ments, but even congratulatory hymns, as it were, of 
praise, have been extorted from the mouths of Aristotle, 
Pliny, Galen, and such like men, never suspected 
guilty of an excessive devotion,) then should our 
hearts be affected with thankful sense, and our lips 
break forth into His praise.*' 


LB BISCELIAIS.» 

V. 

''OuB poor Geronimo thought himself really on the 
road to the other world. He would doubtless have 
been there, if he had not forgotten, in his distress, to 
reopen the wound with his nails, as he originally in- 
tended. Pear and emotion had caused him to faint. 
Lidia, who hastened from the house on hearing 
the cries of the groom, found the abbe lying in the 
carriage, with his arm bare, the sleeve of his shirt 
drawn up to the shoulder, his eyes nearly closed and 
his mouth half open. This pitiable sight moved the 
young widow. Although there were no traces of 
blood, it might easily be seen that Geronimo had en- 
deavoured feebly to put an end to his life, and that a 
circumstance almost independent of his will had pre- 
vented his committing suicide. Lidia refastened the 
bandages quickly, threw some cold water on the face 

(1) Concluded from vol. xiit.p. 373. 
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of the invalid, rubbed liis temples witli vinegar, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing him revive. Geronimo 
opened his eyes, his colour returned, and lie soon felt 
as M'ell as it was possible for a lover ovcrwlielmed 
with grief. He was conducted to the house, where 
the whole family began to reproach him gently. 

“ ‘ Do you know,* said the young widow to him, 

* that it is very improper to come here to die at my 
door, to scandalize me in this manner ? 1 should have 
been reproached as if it had been my f;mlt. People 
would have talked of it for the next ten years. Thank 
goodness! all has passed off with but little noise. Was 
a man ever known to kill liimHolf because his accent 
was laughed at ? That was truly an idea worthy of a 
Bisc61iais 1 No one but a native of Bisceglia would 
ever have dreamt of such a thing I Let us take care 
that this adventure is not related to any one, for Don 
Pangrazio would certainly have it acted at San Curliiio 
if it were nnadc known. Signor Geronimo, now 
that you have recovered from your alarm, pray banish 
all your extravagant notions.* 

“The cure of San-Giovanni-Tednccio, who soon 
arrived, conducted by Antonietto, gave the abbe a 
short lecture, and promised silence. Geronimo swore 
that he would no longer tliiuk of deatli, and returned 
to Naples, cured of his folly, and ashamed of his 
absurdity. However, his confusion was agreeably 
diminished by ilio thought of his resurrection. In 
the evening, whilst ho was playing at * neoppa,* in a 
cafe in the Strada di Toledo, a woman requested his 
attention for a few mom cuts ; site was the servant of 
the young widow. 

“ * My mistress,* said the woman, * has sent me to 
town. Signor Geronimo, to tell you that she earn- 
estly requests you to live — that you would disoblige 
and grieve her were you to think still of dying — that 
you must come and see her often, as do her other 
friends, and she will willingly teach you to speak 
Neapolitan correctly.’ 

“ This delicate attention restonid ilio hopes of the 
poor abbe. He fancied it was intended for an encou- 
ragement, and doubled not that in taking lessons in 
Neapolitan, the pupil would inspire the instructor 
with a tender affection. The following morning, he 
went to the house of the beautiful Lidia to testify his 
docility. His five rivals bad preceded him, but be 
displayed uo jealousy, and j^ned them in the attack of 
gallantry, 'i'wo of his rivals had pretensions to wit; 
Geronimo opposed them without atlcctation, and, if 
he bad not always the advantage in the skirmish of 
bon-niots, he atoned for liis defeat by his modesty and 
good tempter. Two other rivals, dressed very fashion- 
ably, and loaded with gold chains and ornaments, were 
models of dandyism, whom Geronimo could not pre- 
tend to equal in magnificence of dress. He contented j 
himself with vying with them in tlie grace of his 
attitudes. The Calabrais alone, with his ferocious 
manner and stentorian voice, inspired him with os 
much fear as dislike, but the abbe carefully avoided 
any dibcudbiou that might degenerate into a quarrel. 
He was a little laughed at on account of his accent. 


but he took all the raillery in good part, and kept his 
temper admirably. Aunt Filippa, who took him under 
her special protection, came to his aid, and Lidia com- 
plimented him on his good temper. 

“ One Saturday morning, the two dandies went to 
San-Giovanni-Teduccio in order to give into Lidia’s 
charge the key of the box which they bad purchased 
for the evening at San Carlino. While so doing, they 
expressed a desire that Signor Geronimo should be 
of the party. The abb^ entering at the moment, the 
young widow turned to him and said, — 

“ * We are going to San Carlino to-night, and I offer 
you a seat with us. You will be able to compare the 
Biscdliais accent with the Neapolitan, which will be an 
excellent lesson for you.* 

“ ‘ That is to say,* returned Geronimo, * you wish 
to compare me to Don Pangrazio. Since such is your 
pleasure, I will not refuse you the amusement. I will 
go to San Carlino ; and we will see how far 1 resemble 
an old buffoon.* 

“ Notwithstanding his amiability, the abb^ could not 
conceal his mortification in thinking of the ridicule 
with which lie was menaced. To calm his dissatis- 
faction, Lidia invited him to remain to dinner. She 
helped him with her own beautiful hand to *ravioit,* 

‘ lazagui * and veal ‘ a V humido* so that on leaving 
the dinner-table he felt his good temper and even his 
cheerfulness perfectly restored. In the evening, the 
carriage which had been ordered from Naples arrived, 
and Geronimo departed with dame Filippa and her 
beautiful niece. On reaching the theatre, tlie abb4 
found his five rivals waiting in the hull. The orchestra 
was placing the overture. Soon the curtain rose, and 
Don Pangrazio entered loaded with all kinds of preser- 
vatives from misfortune : the bull’s horns, tbe bands 
of coral, the rat made of lava from Vesuvius, the 
heart, the pitchfork and the serpent, lie was received 
with a burst of laughter, as usual ; then he advanced 
to the front of the stage with a sheepish air, in order 
to confide to the public bis superstitious fears. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said be, ‘ if I have forgotten any- 
thing, inform me of it, 1 pray you, for charity’s sake. 
These large horns which 1 carry under each arm 
preserve my forehead from a similar ornament. By 
turning this coral hand, the first and little finger of 
which are open, towards persons of a suspicious ap- 
pearance, I shall avoid all pernicious infiueuce. This 
rat is to eat all papers that might cause me anxiety. 
This pitchfork will prevent my losing my way, and 
will keep all lesser accidents far from me. This ser- 
pent will preserve me from deceit and perfidy, and 
this cornelian heart is a certain talisman against tbe 
arts and coquetry of the women of this country. My 
attire is complete, and I have been told that I may 
now venture into the Strada di Toledo. 1 perceive with 
pleasure that one is safe at Naples, and that unless 
lie forgets some one precaution, a prudent man runs 
no risk in tin's capital ; however, I am not free from 
uneasiness. I have had a disagreeable dream, and 1 
really feel inclined to return to Bisceglia.* 

“ Upon this, Don Pangrazio related his dream, in 
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! wliich he discovered all kinds of prognostics. In the 
! midst of his hypotheses be saw the extraordinary 
, figure of Tartaglia, thus named on account of his 
I stammering. Tartaglia is a personage in great favour 
! with the Neapolitans, like Don fangrazio. He re- 

I presents a man much injured by the climate, and 

I I suffering from a chronic ophthalmic disease. His 
* I sunken cheeks, his long nose surmounted by enormous 

blue spectacles, his look of ill-health and the defect in 
I his speech, constitute the particular marks of the 
wizard, whom it is dangerous to meet. In fact, every 
conceivable accident happens to the unfortunate Pan- 
1 grazio at the same moment. Whilst he is busied with 
I his amulets, one thief steals his handkerchief, another 
his snuff-box, and a third his watch. A girl pretends 
to take him for her lover whom the corsairs have 
, seized and taken to Parhary ; she embraces him, and 
torments him to a terrible degree by her caresses. 
Pangrazio attempts to make his escape, when a car- 
riage knocks him down into the mud. He rises in a 
furious temper, cursing the thieves and wicked girls 
i of Naples, wdicn two young men, elegantly dressed, 
approach liim politely, and assist him to remove the 
. mud from his clothes. 

' “ ‘ Js it possible ! Signor Pangrazio,’ said they, 

‘ that a person of your rank and merit is in this state ? 
How happy we are to be able to assist and guide 
you in this town, with whieli you are unacquainted ! 
Take care of the cheats ; mistrust tlic wdiolc world 
without exception. Here, waiter ! a brush, a towel 
and some water for Signor Pangrazio.’ 

" The Pisccliais is delighted w itli so fortunate a 
‘ reneontre,’ and speaks with rajiture of the polite j 
ness and amiability of the men of rank at Najilcs. 
Not content with assisting him to brush his clothes, 

' these amiable young men request the honour of his 
’ comjiany at dinner, that they may enjoy the pleasure 
of liis conversation for at least a few minutes longer. 
They order the waiter to serve Signor Pangrazio with 
the best and most expensive dislies : rice with green 
peas, cutlets fried ' d la Milanaisc' eggs, radishes, 
j salad and cucumbers. Pangrazio prefers macaroni to 
I all these things ; they servo him wdth a plate of it, 

I which he divides with his fingers and consumes. In 
the mean time, the two young men breakfast and 
empty the costly dishes which the Pisccliais would 
, not touch ; then exchanging looks, t.licy rise, lake their 
hats, and, amidst a profusion of compliments and salu- 
tations, disappear, leaving the unfortunate Pangrazio 
i in a very disagreeable situation, and in one which he 
' finds very onerous to his economical Biscdliais purse. 

The old man can scarcely believe himself the dupe of 
I Ids credulity. After amusing the public with his 
I droll conjectures on the absence of the two young men, 

I he concludes by paying the bill, but not without en- 
, deavouring to bargain. Pangrazio ascribes all his 
j misfortunes to the wizard Tartaglia ; he makes a rush 
’ at the throat of the old stammerer, and endeavours to 
strangle him ; lie is however seized, and prevented 
from avenging himself on the object of his fear and 
dislike. After this, the Disc41iais sends to the devil 


the whole of his useless tstismen and retumo to his 

native village, vowing never to return to Naples 

until the following day, in order again to act befoi^ 
the company who shall be pleased to honour the 
theatre with their presence. The five rivals of our 
abbd repeated with infinite glee the speeches and 
maledictions of the superstitious and duped old man. 
Geronimo joined in the general laugh, but not heartily; 
however, his turn came wlieu the cheatery of the young 
men of fashion and their disgraceful flight excited 
laughter and jests. The two fashionable suitors of 
1 he young widow bit their lips ; the abbe amused him- 
self at their expense, and ns Lidia joined him, he Con- 
sidered himself amply avenged for the comparison 
between himself and Don Pangrazio. 

“ The ))lay being ended, Geronimo proposed a walk 
in tlie town. The Calabrais had already taken pos- 
session of Lidia’s arm ; Geronimo offered his to her 
aunt, the other young men followed behind. The abbd 
iiaving invited the ladies to take some ices, the whole 
party seated themselves round a table at the Cafd de 
I’Europe. After the refreshments had disappeared, 
the conversation ceased. One of the fashionable 
young men called for the ‘ Gazette des Dcux-Siciles,* 
the other for the * Salvator Kosa.’ The two beaux- 
esprits pretended to read the ‘ Quotidienne ’ and the 
‘ Debuts,’ although French was to them as perfectly 
unintelligible as Hebrew. The Calabrais employed 
himself merely in linmming a tunc. 

“ ‘ Como, Lidia,’ said Aunt Filippa, ‘ it is time 
for ns to leave ; our beds are a league from here.* 

“ ‘ We must ride home,* said the young widow. 

“ ‘ I wnll go and fetch a carriage,’ said the Calabrais, 
leaving the table hastily. 

“ One of the fashionable young men whispered to 
the other, entreating him to pay tlic expenses. 

“ ‘ J liave left my purse at home,* replied his friend. 

" * As for me, 1 always leave mine with my ser- 
vant. I cannot imagine what the stupid fellow is 
doing.* 

“ The two beaux-esprits became intensely interested 
in the Frencli jounials. 

“ ‘ It is exactly like this evening’s play,* exclaimed 
Lidia with a melodious laugh. 

" • Bravo ! ’ cried Aunt Filippa, holding her sides; 

‘ where is the Don Pangrazio ? Call Don Pangrazio to 
pay the bill. I see very well that the Bisc^liais alone 
lias money, and we must not trust to the fine airs of 
fashionable young men.’ 

" * Gentlemen,* said Geronimo, * I had foreseen 
your eagerness to pay, but as it was I who offered 
ices to the company, I cannot suffer another to share 
the expense; therefore, I gave a piastre to the waiter 
on enlering.’ 

“ The Calabrais soon returned with a cirriage. 
Whilst he was conducting Lidia to it, the aunt took 
Geronimo aside and whispered to him, — 

“ ‘ The Madonna protects handsome young men. 
This has been a fortunate evening for you; 1 am 
going to talk to my niece.’ 
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The day after this adventure, Don Geronimo re- 
oeived a ohallenge from Don Giacomo, the Galabrais, 
which he accepted, and went the following morning 
with his two seconds to the Borta Gapuana, the spot 
appointed for the combat. After waiting some 
minutes, a fly arrived, containing the seconds of the 
Galabrais ; they descended, and one of them, approach- 
ing the abbd and his seconds, said, 

« < Gentlemen, we beg ten thousand pardons for 
having caused you to rise so early on account of a 
bravado. Don Giacomo has left tlie town, and we 
have heard that he has sent information to the police. 
If we are not arrested by the gendarmes, it is because 
the attempt is useless, and the combat impossible, one 
of the combatants having departed.’ 

“ * If so,’ said the abb6, * let us go and breakfast 
together.* 

“ ‘ With all that,* murmured Antonietto, ‘ I have 
acted against my own interest, and have lost a mag- 
niGcent legacy.* 

“ They then entered a caf4, where they breakfasted 
with good spirits and a good appetite. 

“ * We will let every one hear of the courage of 
Don Geronimo and the cowardice of his adversary,’ 
said the four seconds. 

“ And in truth, this event created some noise in the 
town. It was talked of in the cafes with much glee, 
and when Geronimo returned for the first time to 
San-Giovanui-Teduccio, the lovely widow gave him 
her forehead to kiss, saying, — 

” ‘ If your adversary had not been a coward, you 
would have liazarded your life for me. 1 shall re- 
member it, my good friend.’ 

“ * Yes,’ added the old aunt. * You are an amiable 
young man, Don Geronimo, and what is more, you are 
brave. 1 like those kind of people. When you have 
a wife, she may feel herself in safety, being protected 
by your arm. It is not so with the beaux-esprits and 
men of fashion. I will say no more, but so much the 
worse for those who have ears and do not listen to me.’ 

** Dame Filippa had remarked that ‘ the Madonna 
protected handsome young men,’ and certainly this 
was verified in the instance of Geronimo, for, one fine 
day, our abb^ found that he had got rid of all his 
rivals, not by intrigue, but thanks to his little share of 
courage and the special pr%tection of the Virgin. The 
two beaux-esprits having received nothing but discou- 
raging and ironical replies to their elegantly turned 
phrases, considered Lidia too insensible to the beauties 
of eloquence to be worthy their homage. The two 
fashionable young men, deeply mortified by the ad- 
venture at the Gafd de I’Europe, imagined they would 
screen themselves from ridicule by laughing at Lidia 
and at the plebeian manners of her aunt. Kind friends 
were not wanting to repeat and exaggerate these re- 
marks and jests. The young widow heard of them, 
and shut her door against the jesters ; so that out of 
six lovers, there was left only one, namely, our abbd, 
to visit San-Giovanni-Teduccio. Lidia treated him with 
familiarity, as a friend of no importance ; but her 


father and aunt doubted not that friendship would 
soon give rise to a more tender sentiment. 

“ In the mean time, Geronimo passed his days at 
the house of the young widow, fie dined there fre- 
quently, played at cards with the elderly persons, 
conducted the family to the theatre and to fetes, and 
was invited to ail parties of pleasure. Besides which, 
ho enjoyed the privilege of carrying the parasol, the 
shawl, and all little parcels in genei^ belonging to the 
lady, of performing numerous commissions, of preserv- 
ing ‘ madame ’ from draughts of air, calling coachmen, 
paying for refreshments, and scolding the boatmen. 

I Tlie uncle of our abb^ had, doubtless, exaggerated 

the dangers to which a young mau in Naples is ex- 
posed ; yet his severe remarks about the women were 
not absolutely false. The Neapolitan women are in- 
telligent, energetic, and gifted with extraordinary 
presence of mind, but they are also self-willed, sar- 
castic, pitiless to those who displease them, hostile in 
words even to those whom they love, as if they were 
angry with them for having pleased them. Love of com- 
mand and dominion is the predominant feature of their 
character. The Neapolitan men adopt a half serious 
and half comic language, in order to excite coquetry, 
or to beat a retreat in case of failure. Poor Geronimo 
was a native of Bisceglia. He could not imitate the 
light tone of the Neapolitans, who, even when en- 
deavouring to depict their attachment, preserve their 
independence and gaiety. 'When he spoke of his 
affection, it was in the most senious manner possible. 

Lidia, although she had not the faults of the 
Neapolitan women in a very marked manner, was 
nevertheless hasty, changeable, and abrupt. Eager- 
ness to obey lier did not obtain from her those delicate 
rewards which a French lady bestows with so much 
talent; she interrupted protestations of devotion by 
laughing, and dwelt only on proofs of indifference : 
so that after three months of unwearied assiduity, 
Geronimo could not tell whether he bad gained or lost 
in the esteem of the lovely widow. 

“ When the winter arrived, Lidia returned to town, 
and Geronimo still continued his daily visits. His 
attentions were redoubled without receiving any 
better treatment, and he might have remained in that 
condition until death, liad not an incident at tliat time 
occurred which completely changed the course of 
events. I 

" It was towards the end of January, on one of those 
clear and lovely mornings of whicli the sky of Naples 
is so lavish, that the young widow took it into her 
head to make an excursion to Sorrento. She per- 
suaded Maitre Michel, her father, to leave his shop, 
and the old aunt to dress herself; the rest was left to 
Don Geronimo. They took the train to Gastellamare, ' 
and hired a carriage for the two leagues between 
Gastellamare and Sorrente, following the sea-shore | 
along the most beautiful and most picturesque 
road in the w'orld. On reaching Sorrente, dame 
Filippa and her niece each mounted a mule, aud the i 
whole party began to ascend the mountain. They 
bad not proceeded more than two hundred steps, * 
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i| when dame Fiiippa, holdini^ the bridle of her male’s 
I lieadi called Maitre Michel back and kept him by her 
; side. The mule driver, with the sagacity of his race, 
perceived that a iUe-a-Ute between the young persons 
' was desired, and stayed behind to gather wild flowers. 

I Geronimo, with one hand resting on the saddle which 
I bore his adored Lidia, and with the other playing 
with his cane, walked in silence for some distance. 
At length, heaving a deep sigh, and looking tenderly 
at his companion, he exclaimed, — 

“ ‘ Is it possible that this lovely Nature, which is 
beginning to awake after the sleep of winter, — this 
zephyr, which is wafted from Sicily, — these perfumes 
of spring, speak not to your heart, beautiful Lidia?’ 

" ‘ Unquestionably,’ replied the young widow, 
‘ Nature says many pretty tilings to me ; but I can 
assure you, it does not speak to me of you, at this 
moment, so probably you do not care to know of what 
j I am thinking.’ 

I “ ‘ You do me injustice,* returned Geronimo. ‘ Be 
your reflections what they may, I shall only be too 
happy to hear them.’ 

“ ‘ Tn order to communicate yours to me ; is it not 
so ? Well, that is useless ; I know all that you are 
dying to tell me, and I will repeat it verbatim. Here 
it is: O divine Lidia! look at this lovely sky, these 
rocks on which the aloe and fig-tree press amorously 
against each other ; listen to the murmur of the wind 
in tlic branches of this green oak, which is inviting 
you to sit under its shade — the voices which rise from 
the bosom of the sea, where the gold-fish sport in the 
sun — the insects humming under the grass and moss ; 
—all these things tell you that Don Geronimo is dying 
of love for you, and that you must make haste and 
give him your heart.’ 

" ‘ You wish to discourage me by your jests,’ said 
Geronimo, ‘ but you have not guessed what I am 
thinking of ; it is something far different.’ 

" ‘ Then you intend to favour me with a tirade of 
reproaches, in which you will delicately remind me of 
the little services you have rendered me, the martyr- 
dom I cause you to endure, the dangers you have 
incurred for my beautiful eyes, and, after dwelling on 
the horror of ingratitude, you will amiably add that 
you are willing to pardon these frightful wrongs if I 
will consent to call you by the delightful name of 
husband. I know all that by heart, and instead of 
hearing a new edition, I prefer looking at the lizards 
which arc crossing our path, the cars of my mule, and 
the shadow of your hat.’ 

“ ‘ As you please ; but you have not guessed my 
thoughts.’ 

“ ‘ I can do very well without knowing them.’ 

“ * I will wait until you are disposed to listen to me, 
for they are things you must know. I could have 
wished to tell you them here, in the hope of finding 
you in an indulgent mood on so lovely a day as this. 
It must be for another time.’ 

“ • Speak now, Signor Geronimo ; I have time to 
listen to you at present — my iiidulg<'iice shall equal 
the docility of my mule.’ 


" ‘ Then I will avail myself of the opportunity. 
Lidia, when a vessel has struck on the rocks, vhen it 
escapes the fury of the waves and returns to the 
harbour, if the captain docs not think of the dangers 
it has encountered, and the trials it has experienced, 
it may chance to sink at a time when he least expects 
it. The weary horse dies, if his master does not give^ 

him food and repose after his fatigue ’ 

‘ The commencement is august,’ interrupted Lidia. 

* I know what you are going to say,-^your heart re- 
sembles a vessel that has struck against the rocks, 
and a weary horse.’ 

** ‘ Ungrateful, unjust, pitiless woman!’ exclaimed 
Geronimo, ‘ shall I never find indulgence in your heart? 
What moment of the day, what day of the year, must 
I select in order to speak to you of love, which you 
ore driving to despair ? Have I not given you sufficient 
proofs of my devotion and ])erseverance ? It is not 
my afiection which fails me, but my strength. I feel 
that my courage is leaving me. To-day you must 
answer me, seriously ; to-morrow will be too late.’ 

“ ‘ Oh 1 * exclaimed the young widow, * I was wrong 
in expecting reproaches ; you have favoured me with 
menaces instead of reproaches. As to the serious 
answer you demand, you shall have it now. If your 
strength and courage fail, I am very sorry; but I 
cannot take a husband without loving him, and I do 
not love you enough to marry you. If it were not so, 
do you think I should wait in this manner for weeks 
and months ? You see me every day from morning to 
night— what prevents you from insjiiring me with 
love ? You know not, neither do I. Is it not enough 
for you that I prefer no one to you? If you despair 
of touching my heart, it is not my fault. As soon as 
I share your attachment, you will know it. To ques- 
tion me is useless, therefore silence your menaces and 
complaint, and let us stop here ; this magnificent view 
will calm your mind.’ 

** Lidia stepped lightly from the saddle, and advanced 
to a small terrace whence the Gulf of Salerno with its 
vast panorama was visible ; but the excited feelings 
of Geronimo were in no way calmed by the exten- 
sive and beautiful prospect. 

" ‘ Sublime nature !’ exclaimed he, weeping, ‘ I call 
thee to witness my last effort, and the insensibility of 
her for whom I would willingly give my life.’ 

“ * Pray don’t scream so,* said Lidia ; ‘ I like you 
much better when you speak in a lower tone, as you 
did just now.’ 

" ‘ It is the Divine will,’ pursued Geronimo, heedless 
I of the interruption, * which displays itself in this fatal 
insensibility. To it will I bow. 0 grief ! 0 decep- 
tion! 0 salutary discouragement! I will return 
where heaven bids me.’ 

“‘Bravo!’ exclaimed Lidia, laughing; ‘he 
wishes to return to Bisceglia, like Don Pangrazio.’ 

“ The arrival of the rest of the party interrupted 
the conversation of the young people. The excited 
state of Geronimo did not escape the eye of dame 
Pilippa. When the company had examined and 
admired the Gulf of Salerno, the ladies remounted 
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their mules to return to Sorrento. In descending 
the mountain, dame FUippa motioned Geronimo to 
remain behind with Michel, and approaching Lidia, 
said to her < 

“'My niece, you give pain carelessly to Don 
Geronimo, who is an excellent young man, and who 
loves you tenderly. This is very wrong. Take care ; 
such conduct causes unhappiness. It is time to iiuish 
this cruel game, which Christian charity and reason 
alike condemn. Virtu della Madonna ! Of what are the 
young girls of the present generation made ? In my 
time we did not torment the men thus. Without 
waiting three whole months before 1 decided on 
accepting a devoted lover, 1 married the first who 
made me an offer, and tliat before I was eigiiteen 
years of age, 1 can assure you.' 

"‘Dear Aunt,’ replied Lidia, 'you did as you 
pleased, and very wisely, I am sure. Permit me 
to act differently. The young girls of your day 
were much better than those of the present, that is 
evident. It is not my fault if I am not fifty years 
old. Since 1 am poor in years, permit me not to 
contract a second marriage against my wishes, and 
do not scold me.* 

“ * Poor in years, poor in reason and in experience, 
my lovely one,* resumed dame Filippa. * 1 do not 
scold you, I think only of your happiness. This 
coquetry, this fickleness, does not become a sensible 
girl like yourself. You want a husband — see how 
rare a good one is. Your youth and beauty have 
attracted many suitors ; how different is Don 
Geronimo from all flie others! he loves you jiassion- 
ately. You liave reflected and delayed long enough ; 
take him ,for your husband at once, or soon you will 
be unable to do it. 1 .see very clearly that he will 
wait no longer. Do not delay until Sunday or even 
until to-morrow ; Jet me tell him this very moment 
that you give your consent.’ 

“ * For pity’s sake, dear Aunt, do not be in such a 
hurry. If you admire Don Geronimo so much, 
why do not you marry him P ’ 

“ * It would be folly for me to marry him, and folly 
for you to refuse him. Once more, I seek your 
happiness. 1 sec clearly, and perceive that it is time 
to cease this cruel game. You will not attend to me 
now ; soon, regret will come.* 

*' As though he liadgilpssed wliat dame Filippa had 
been saying and the uselessness of his services, 
Geronimo did not attempt to enter into conversation 
with Lidia during the rcEiiainder of the journey. He 
walked by her side wiih his head down, his eyes 
fixed on his boots, speaking to himself and kicking 
the stones with a discontented air. The return to 
Sorrento was performed sadly and silently, a circum- 
stance which seldom happens with two ^Neapolitan 
lovers. Whilst Michel was ordering dinner, Geronimo 
wandered through these gardens, and at length seated 
himself on this rock, the foot of which is waslied by 
the sea. Lidia rejoined him after a few minutes. 

*' ‘ Yon are angry with me,’ she said ; ‘ you will 
not speak to me. Come, my good knight-errant, I 


bring you peace at length. After all, there has not 
been much time lost yet. A delay of three months 
is not the death of a man.’ 

“ ' Do not jest thus,* replied the abb^ ; ' on the 
contrary, it is death; death or the church! I no 
longer hesitate between these two. Your motives 
are excellent. You do not love me ; I am a Bisc^liais, 

I resemble Don Pangrazio; nothing can be said 
against all this ! Since a thousand proofs of affec- 
tion, sueriBces, efforts, fidelity, devotion, are not 
considered of any value,’ — 

“ ‘ Pardon me, dear sir,’ interrupted the young 
widow, ' of what sacrifices, of what proofs of love 
are you speaking P Have you conquered the Holy 
Laud, refused the hand of the Queen of Cyprus, or , 
tiie vice-royalty of Sicily, in order not to desert me ? 
Have you received even a bruise in my service, or 
incurred any other danger thail that of being over- 
turned in a fly when you went to the Porta Capuaua P 
No one has been killed, or even wounded, hitherto.* 

“ ‘ It is not my fault,* returned Geronimo, ‘ nor 
yours eitlier, that I am still aJive. Do you regret i 
that 1 liave not a wound in my body, or any serious 
injury ? You have but to command, and 1 sliall with 
pleasure obey you, in whatever you arc pleased to , 
order.’ 

'' ‘ Foolish boasting, idle words I ’ replied Lidia. ' 
‘ Take cure, lest i should be tempted to put this 
contempt for life to the lest.’ 

“ ‘ Do it,’ exc?laimed Geronimo, ‘ and yon will know, 
in losing me, whether 1 loved you ; do it, 1 entreat 
you.* 

“ ' You wish it ? I will do so. Can you swim ? * 

“ ‘ Certainly.’ 

“ ‘ Well, without exposing your life to danger, I 
should like to sec wlielher you would venture to take 
a bath in your clothes. Throw yourself into the sea, 
not from this place, which is thirty feet above tlie 
surface, but from that projecting rock, which is not 
twelve feet high. You tremble-— you arc pale— 
you are afraid; console yourself, I do not insist 
further. Ijct this lesson suflice, and speak no more 
of dangers, of wounds and death, for if you do, I 
shall always remind you of the bath.’ 

“ Geronimo bit his lips and stami)cd on* the ground, 
then tlirowing down Ins hat, he took off his coat, and 
hastened to the edge of the rock. Before precipi- 
tating himself into tlio deep, like the unfortunate 
Sappho, ho turned round to look at liis mistress with 
a supplicating ai^d yet indignant air. 

“ ‘ The head first ! ’ cried tlie cruel ouc, laugliing. 
And, in truth, in he plunged head foremost, and swain 
back to tlui shore; but he had no sooner regained 
the bank than he fell down, and remained perfectly 
motionless. Lidia, who was w^atching him, became 
pale in her t\im, and hastened to the edge of the 
water with alarm. | 

“ ‘ What is the matter, my friend ? * said she, kneel- j 
ing down at his side. | 

“ ‘ It is but little, madam,’ replied the abbe, with a 1 
desponding smile ; ' merely an arm broken. What i 
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it that compared to the conquest of tlie Holy 
Sepulchre? Wheal am no more, pray for me; 1 
feel that 1 am dying — ^Adieu, Lidia— you are the 
cause of my death. It would have been better to 
marry me than to weep over my grave.* 

Geronimo uttered a deep groan and fainted. The 
bruised wrist became swollen ; the muscles of the arm 
became black from the effect of the contusion. The 
young widow uttered piercing cries for help, which 
caused her father to hasten to the spot, followed in 
the distance by dame Eilippa. The invalid was with 
difficulty conveyed to the hotel. Whilst the servant, 
in tears, was calling a doctor, Geronimo, numbed, 
shivering, and suffering from his wound, reopened his 
eyes, which were inundated with tears. 

“ ‘ Do not weep, my friend,’ said Lidia, * you will 
soon recover. 1 will take care of you, I will console 
you, I will no longer tease you. I curse my caprice 
and folly, and 1 hope, by dint of care, attention, and 
affection, that I shall make you forget this sad day.’ 

“ ‘ It is too late, madam,’ returned Geronimo. 
* Love is departed from my heart, and will not return 
again to it. 1 abandon all thoughts of you and of mar- 
riage, and am determined to remain in the church.’ 

“ ‘ There ! ’ exclaimed the aunt. ‘ Did I not tell 
you, my niece, that these games would end badly for 
you ? You have drawn your bow so well that it is 
broken. Come, it is now your turn to give some 
proof of affection. Speak ! can your tongue, which is 
so fluent when deriding others, find nothing to say to 
express your affection ? ’ 

“ * It is too late,* repeated Geronimo ; * love has 
cast me into the sea — I wish no more to hoar its 
voice. This experience shall suffice. The will of 
Heaven be done. Madam, I pray you, leave an 
unfortunate one who has been unable to please you, 

' and whom your cruelty has cured of his folly. 
Hcncefortli 1 belong not to myself ; 1 belong entirely 
to God and the churcb, my holy mother.’ 

VII. 

Such is, according to all appearances,” continued 
the doctor, the end of the intimacy between Lidia and 
my patient. The tears and repentance of tiic young 
widow liave been unable to shake his wise resolution. 
Tor fear of being influenced by lier, be refused the 
care which Lidia wished to bestow upon him, and left 
the hotel as soon as I had placed the first dressing on 
his wound. He hired a small house in the village, 
and gave strict injunctions to liis servant to admit no 
woman. The good old prebendary wlio introduced 
him to the family of Michel, visits him twice a- week 
to sti^gthen him in his pious intentions, and to be 
the bearer of the encouragement and praises of the 
clergy, who are deeply affected by this return to 
devotion, and regard this adventure as a miracle. 
Geronimo will never forgive love for bruising him, 

I and causing him to incur the risk of breaking bis 
neck. His affection seems now to be fixed on a 
different object, and I should not be surprised if he 
were to become a sincere and exemplary priest.” 


IT 


I thanked the doctor for Lis history, and invited 
him to take his share of the supper proposed for the 
following day ; then taking leave of him, I returned 
to Naples by the train. 

At the entrance of the Strada di Toledo is a small 
passage called “Vico del Campaniello,” where the 
famous merchants of “ pizze ” have established them- 
selves. The large hall of each shop is divided into 
small cabinets by thin partitions, which do not reach 
to tlie ceiling. A curtain forms the opening of these 
cabinets. Many carriages are seen, u lieu the opera 
is ended, in the little street Del Campaniello, which, 
indeed, is frequented by all classes, both rich and 
poor. The “ pizza ” is a cake made of thick pastry, 
and ornamented with fish. You select from among 
the cakes one that appears proportioned to your 
appetite. The baker then places the cake in his 
oven, from which it is witlidrawn baked and ready for 
eating in the space of a few minutes. Oysters, olives, 
and fruit constitute the rest of the supper, of which 
the “ pizza ” is the most important part. 

Don (xcronimo, the old uncle, and the doctor were 
punctual to the lionr appointed for the rendezvous. 
The young abbe, who was well acquainted with the 
best houses, led us to the most celebrated mcrcbaiit 
of “pizze” in Naples. We regaled ourselves with 
oysters from the Luke of Tusaro, and with wine of 
Capri. My two Bisceliais friends selected eakos of an 
extraordinary size, on which twenty-four fish vvere 
ranged like the rays of the sun. The doctor and I 
were satisfied with choosing cakes with six fish, and 
even those wc found it difficult to consume. Don 
Geronimo ate his enormous portion with an air of 
satisfaction that was truly refreshing. lie was 
devouring the last fish when the curtain w^as drawn 
slightly aside, and a child entered, who began to 
speak liastily and earnestly to the young abbe. 

“ Do you understand,” said the doctor, addressing 
me in rrencli. 

“ Not a word,” answered I. 

" This child is the illustrious Autonictl.o, whose 
adventures 1 have related to you. He is come to 
inform Geronimo that Lidia, having heard of his 
return to Naples, has followed him, and is now 
waiting at the door in a carriage to seize upon him 
when he goes out. Wc shall doubtless witness some 
droll scenes now.” 

“ Antonietto,” said the abbe, “ go and tell the 
signora that 1 am with my uncle and two strangers, 
and that 1 beg her to allow us to sup in peace, and to 
make no disturbance. Tell her tliat the trouble slic 
is taking is perfectly useless; that I neither desire 
nor ought to see her, and IhiiL my determination 
never to marry is unalterable.” 

The boy disappeared, but in a minute altcrwards 
the curtain was again withdrawn. 

“ Sir,” said Antonietto, “ tlic contessina w’ill not I 
go away without speaking to you Jicr&clf. She is 
weeping and will not listen to me.” 

“ Go and tell lier,” said the ubbe, “that I am gone 
out by the back door.” 
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•• The signorina,” replied Antonietto, "knows very 
well tiiat there is no back door." 

** Then tell her, that if she persecutes me in this 
manner, I shall curse the day 1 met her at Santa 
Maria del Carmine, and shall be obliged to depart 
for llomc.” 

" That will make no difference to her, sir; she will, 
wait for you in her carriage." 

" Let us go away directly, then, before there are 
many people here.” 

Thus saying, Don Gcronimo rose and took his hat, 
muttering something about the ca])rice and obstinacy 
of women. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " I deeply regret the un- 
fortunate circumstance which has thus interrupted . 
our delightful supper. I hope at another period to 
enjoy the honour of your coni[)any. At present, I 
find there is but one course left for me, that of 
flight.” 

The al)b4 left the shop with rapid strides, and 
placing his head at the carriage door, said in a severe 
tone : — 

'! Madam, 1 repeat it for the last time : 1 am a 
priest.” 

lie then fled with the utmost rapidity to the Strada 
di Toledo, where he disappeared in the crowd. The 
young widow had descended from the carriage iu 
order to follow Gcronimo, but being unable to over- 
take him, returned in tears, and seizing the doctor’s 
arm, said, 

" Dear sir, is it possible that this naughty ungrate- 
ful one loves me no longer ? lie who has been talking 
to me of his love from morning till night for the last 
six months, without failing for one single day to visit 
me! — he who never picked up the thimble or the 
reel of cotton 1 let fall, without kissing it before 
returning it to me ! — he will not even listen to me ! 
Is it possible thus to despise a woman whom he 
adored us if she were an angel of heaven P Must 
1 do penance? — must 1 humble myself? — must 1 throw 
myself into the W'ater, in my turn, to obtain pardon ? 

1 am ready to do anything ; I am resigned to all, 
except to the loss of my darling Geronimo. No, that 
cannot be. He is top handsome, too amiable ; 1 love 
him too much. Doctor, doctor, intercede for me !" 

Lidia was prevented by her sobs from proceeding 
further. A nervous trembling agitated her whole 
frame. She took the doctift’s arm with both her 
hands, and placed her head on his shoulder, weeping 
bitterly and unrestrainedly. 

" Calm yourself, my dear young lady,” said the 
doctor, "calm yourself. Do not create a noise in 
public; you will repeut of it afterwards/* 

" What signifies the public to me P Let the 
whole world know my grief, my faults, and my repent- 
ance, and let Geronimo forgive me ! Ah ! fool that 
I was thus to ill-treat a man 1 so fondly loved. It 
is God who is punishing me. Yes, 1 merit this for 
my contempt and cruelty ; but the suffering I have 
occasioned has been visited upon me a hundred-fold. 
Al as, poor me ! what will become of me, alone in the 


world, in this wide universe so desolate and dreary 
since 1 have lost my Geronimo?” 

" Do not weep,” resumed the doctor ; " I promise 
you that 1 will speak to Gcronimo, and request an 
interview, and 1 doubt not that if he consents to see 
you, his affection will be rekindled.” 

" Do not imagine it,” said the uncle ; " my nephew 
is now a priest.” 

Lidia liastily quitted the doctor, and seized the 
arm of the old Bisccliais. 

" You arc his uncle,” cried she ; " ah ! do not set 
your face against me. 1 am truly to be pitied. 
Have compassion on a poor woman whose iieart is 
lacerated with grief. Your nephew will lose nothing 
I by marrying me. 1 am rich. My first husband left 
me a fortune, and my father, who gains more than 
a thousand ducats yearly by selling lamps, has no 
other child beside myself. Dame Filippa, my aunt, 
would willingly give the half of her fortune if she 
could only prevent my weeping, for she is as generous 
as she is wise. Ah ! why did I not heed her advice ! 
Dearest uncle, accept me for your niece ; I will love 
you as if I were your owm child. I will wait upon 
you, I will make your coffee myself, and I make it in 
the old Italian manner, which is far better than all 
the new systems. Ask Muitre Michel, my father, if 
he ever wanted anything w'hilst 1 kept his house. 
And at your age is it not much more agreeable to 
be surrounded by children who love you fondly, than 
to be attended by mercenary servants P I shall en- 
liven your house, or else you will come into ours. 
Old men like to live in a cheerful and well-conducted 
household ; it comforts them, and raises their spirits. 

1 will beguile your time with my songs and gaiety, 
and will never give myself a moment’s repose until 
you are served ; I will with my own hands pour out 
the glass of muscatel which will warm your heart, and 
you will see what a disturbance I shall make if they 
do not serve you with water as clear as crystal. And 
instead of going to Bisccglia to die there in solitude, 
separated from your nephew by the church, you will 
be surrounded by little children, who will look at you 
with their large eyes, and call you ‘ sio carissimo* as 
soon as they can speak, and they will be the image 
of their papa, and you will make them jump on your 
knee, while you say to yourself : Oh ! happy day, j 
when in the Vico del Campaniello I was moved by 
the tears of poor Lidia, who is now my much -loved 
niece, and who has surrounded me with these daidiiig 
and affectionate little creatures.” 

Whilst Lidia, with touching grace and feeling, 
was rapidly unfolding this charming picture, a grimace 
similar to a smile moved on the lips of the Bisc61iais, 
and a little tear endeavoured to pass his grey eye- 
lashes. 

" Do not offer any opposition,” said I, " you are 
affected, and in truth, one must have a heart of iron 
to witness without compassion such touching grief.” 

" Come,” said the doctor, " things may yet be 
managed. Embrace this cliarming niece whom heaven 
sends you.” 
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By my faith, it is done ! ” cried the old man, 
clasping the young widow in his arms. Be my niece 
and my daughter. I will speak to Geronimo, and to- 
morrow you shall hear from me.” 

Lidia re-entered her carriage with a joyful heart; 
we conducted tlie old Bisceliais to his nephew, and 
employed ourselves in concerting and preparing the 
important negotiation whilst going to tlie house. 
Geronimo heard his uncle’s narrative calmly, and suf- 
I fered us all three to speak without answering us ; at 
I length, when we had exhausted our last argument in 
j favour of marriage, he said 

I ** A night of reflection is necessary. To-morrow I 
I shall take a definite resolution. Return at noon, and 
; you shall then go to the signora and inform her of my 
; intentions. 1 promise you 1 will examine the pros 
and com deliberately, and will place in the balance 
her grief, her regret, tlie regard 1 owe her, the wishes 
of my uncle, and the interest you all testify in this 
unhappy lady, and even my former affection, which I 
shall not attempt to stifle, if nature and human weak- 
ness raise their voices.” 

The following day, I reached the cottage of the 
abb6 at a quarter past twelve. The uncle and the 
doctor were walking in the court in front of the house. 
They presented me with an opened letter, in which 1 
read the following words ; — 

“Deaekst Uncle, — I rose very early this morm’ng, 
still undecided after a night of sleeplessness and re- 
flection. I went to my pious and venerable protector 
in order to submit my case to liim. lie commanded 
me to close my cars to the counsels of men who were 
influenced by worldly feelings, and to obey the voice 
of conscience. Heaven calls me, and 1 should be 
culpable in hesitating any longer. Naples having 
become a place of snares and temptations for me, 1 
intend leaving instantly for Home ; there I shall study 
for three years, at the end of which period I shall have 
the happiness of being ordained. My protector has 
added to ray benefice the sum of five hundred ducats 
to defray my travelling aud lodging e..\penscs. Go 
yourself to the lady wliom this information interests, 
and tell her of my departure. Speak gently and kindly 
to her. ’ Tell her to forget me, to console herself, and 
to rejoice as a Christian that 1 am in the service of 
God. Then repeat for the last time, that 1 belong < 
irrevocably to tlie church. Tell the French gentleman 
and my excellent doctor, that when we next meet, my 
dress and olBcc will not prevent my offering tliem an 
oyster-supper either at the house of a ‘ pizzc ’ mer- 
chant or elsewliere. The enjoyment of their company 
is one of those pleasures which a good priest may 
grant himself. Adieu, dear uncle ; rejoice that 1 have 
escaped from the dandies and the Neapolitan women. 
Fear nothing more for your respectful and devoted 
nephew,” &c. &c. 

At the news of 4l[iis precipitate flight, and of the 
pious intention which it appeared perfectly impossible 
to alter, Lidia uttered lieart-rending cries. For a 
whole week, she remained drowned in tears; and 
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her grief became so violent as to cause her friends 
serious alarm on account of her health. At the theatre 
of San Carlino, she was seen to weep frequently when 
the speeches of Don Fangrazio were exciting bursts of 
laughter throughout the house. Two months had 
elapsed since the departure of Geronimo, when, she 
met, under the portico of San-Gennaro, a handsome 
young man, who offered her the holy water with/ an 
air of deference that surprised her. This young man 
followed her, discovered who she was, obtained an 
introduction to the family, gained the consent of 
Maitre Michel and the protection of dumc Filippa. 
He had a small fortune, good education, a good temper, 
and a very handsome face and flgure, like Geronimo. 
lie married the lovely widow, and restored to her the 
gaiety, appetite, capriciousness and love of pleasure 
which she had for a short time lost. Lidia now leads 
the most agreeable life a Neapolitan lady can desire. 
She rules her household, governs her liusband, quarrels 
with him at least once a-wcek, becomes reconciled to 
him in less than twenty-four hours, scolds him for 
going to the cafe, which liowcver docs not prevent 
his returning there, and often whips her two children, 
who are the images of their father. 

Ognissanti Geronimo studied theology for three 
years at Rome, then having been ordained, he returned 
to Naples, where he has become an archpriest and one 
of the most devoted members of the Italian clergy. 
His natural eloquence, regulated by study, has become 
more, sober. He frequently selects for the subject of 
his sermons, the danger of tlie company of women, 
the salutary effects of accidents connected with divine 
grace, and the consolation which religion grants to 
those who have been tried by affliction. 


A PAPER ON PEDESTRIANISM.* 

We hope all our readers are pedestrians, ladies 
inclusive. It is, wc are happy to know, a truly 
English taste : the pedestrian feats of our country- 
men — ay, and countrywomen too — arc famous all 
over the world. They brave alike the snows of I 
Switzerland and tlie sands of Arabia. Mrs. Campbell 
and her daughters crossed over Mont Blanc, and i! 
Miss Martineuu tells us, that she walked almost all | 
the way from Suez to Mount Sinai. Indeed, there is 
no exercise that opens so many sources of enjoy- | 
mnnt, or charms away so many cares. Arc you tor- 
mciiicd with the constant predominance of one ideat j 
harassed with an overweight of business ? or stupified | 
by some grievous and lieavy afiliction ? — our advice to ; 
you is, Set off and walk ; no matter where, so it be in | 
the open country. Away with you, over hill and dale, 
until you are thoroughly leg-weary, and if there be 
a cure for your ailments, you will find it in the change 
of air and scene, the lovely face of nature, that i 
natural and divinely-appointed medicine, which, next ! 


(]) ■* Hints for Pedestrians, by Medicus.” London : Simpkin St 
Marshall. Edinburgh: Black. Liverpool: Qrapel. Is. 
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to religious trust, is perhaps most effectual in sooth- 
ing human suffering. Emi the torments of a guilty 
conscience, as the old philosophers said, may be 
lulled, if only for a while, by the potent charm of 
pedestrianism. For our humble part, have ever 
been passionate admirers and diligent practitioners of 
this exercise, and owe to it a world of enjoyments 
most precious at tlic time of fruition, and no less 
pleasant in the retrospect. We delight, therefore, 
to meet a fellow-enthusiast, such as the author of the 
useful and lively little manual from which we mean 
to borrow a few pages to edify the judicious 
amateur, and also to stimulate, if possible, the 
laggard and the lazy to wdiolesomc exertion. 

** Let those now walk who never walk'd before, 

And those who always walk d, now walk the more.” 

“ ' In travelling, he says, we multiply events, and in- 
nocently. We set out, as it w'cre, on our adventures ; 
and many are those that occur to us, morning, noon, and 
night. The day we come to a place we have long heard 
and read of, is an era in our lives; and from that moment 
the very name calls up a picture. How delightfully, 
too, does the knowledge ilow in upon us, and how 
fast I Would he who sat in a corner of his library, 
poring over books and maps, learn more, or so mucli, 
in tbe time, as he who, with his eyes and his heart 
open, is receiving impressions all day long from the 
things themselves P Our sight is the noblest of all 
our senses; it illls the mind with most ideas, con- 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues longest in action without being tilled. Our 
sight is on the alert when we travel ; and its exercise 
is then so delightful, that wc forget the profit in 
the pleasure.’ ” 

]jcaving panegyric, tlje autlior now addresses him- 
self, in a bu&iness-likc way, to the numerous prejmra- 
tioiis incident to .an extended walk : — 

“ Having paid our court to the seasons, in the 
most seasonable manner we could, let us llien now 
descend to look into some of the dry and watUr of 
fact details of preparation for a pedestrian trip, which, 
though somewhat at first uninviting, yet we promise 
thus much to every and all — poet or naturalist — 
philosopher or man of business — that the poetrj/ of 
natures changing garb and features, — the science of 
her thousand w.ays of wonder-working life— the tone 
of her sweet influence on thefjiind and body — will be 
promoted^ in no trilling degree, by our securing, as far 
as practicable and foreseen, those conditions actually 
essential to the comfort and success of a pedestrian 
ramble; for, if great things arc only the summing up 
of small things — as, in tlie fable, the grateful ant 
stung the leg of Ihe man, whose deadly aim was 
thereby diverted from sacrificing the poor bird, to 
whose kind act of rescue when in danger the ant had 
previously owed her own life — how can we despise 
even the least matter which can exercise an influence 
for good or evil on our journey’s successful issue ? 
Who has not had to experience the bitter mortification 
of having a trip on foot spoilt by some trifle, unheeded 
or unanticipated in the hey-day of the start ! What 


corn began to complain on the second day ? What 
sore heel, from the wear of an illfitting boot or sJm^ 
has not destroyed all the soaring pleasure of our 
excursion, just when the country began to 0 |)en to 
our eager gaze P and who that has so paid the penalty 
of incaution and neglect at starting, does not wish to 
take good care that such shall not happen again to 
themselves, — or to any friend, indeed, starting on a 
similar trip, and who will listen to the voice of ex- 
perience in the matter P 

“ To enter, then, forthwith into all manner of 
'Hints’ and practical suggestions. 

“In the first place, the reader will be, perhaps, 
surprised to learn how many things need to be 
attended to in preparing for a few days’ or weeks* 
excursion into the country; and, further, that you 
must begin to train and harden yourself a day or two 
before actual setting out.” 

This is sound and sensible advice, which no one 
should neglect to follow. We have not, however, 
s))acc here to enter upon his consideration of the { 
hnpedimenis of corns, chilblains, neglected nails, 
his experiences on socks, shoes, knapsack, &c. and 
a compact arrangement in the smallest possible 
space, of the numerous articles which, until the | 
improvement fondly anticipated by N. P. Willis, ■ 
of starting off in our cthcrial portion, and leaving 
our empty bodies behind to tlio care of our house- 
keeper, is realized, will he requisite for even the most 
hardy {>edestrian. This is indeed the great dilemma. 
To carry a sufficient number of articles to ensure a ; 
moderate degree of comfort, will render the knap- | 
sack iiicouveiiiently heavy, while, unless it be I 
tolerably stored, the tourist may be obliged, like the 
poet with his one shirt, to lie in bed while his unique 
coat and pair of pantaloons are being dried, after some 
untoward encounter with “the elements.” Such, 
alas! lias often been our oum fate. On all these 
points our author is a first-rate authority, and gives us 
the best instructions how to hit the juste milieu. 

Let us now proceed to start with him on his 
ramble. 

“ Having all matters arranged, the toggery all 
donned, the knapsack fairly strapped on, we should 
say, select in the next place some suitable companion 
of congenial feelings and cheerful humour: for much 
of the pleasure of a tour depends on this having of 
company, even if only a dog to whistle to. * The 
influences of agreeable conversation, in alleviating tlie 
toilsomeness of travel, have been pleasantly depicted 
by Shakspeare : — 

“ These high, wild bills, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable.” 

Richard IL Act ii. sc. 8. 

Indeed, every one knows that the Irish bull, that a 
journey of ten miles is reduced t# five a* piece when 
undertaken with a companion, is founded in truth and 
nature. It may be that the cultivation of the mind, 
and the improvement of the taste, might have enabled 
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the traveller to have found, at least in part, that 
companionship he desired in the birds, beasts, plants, 
trees, brooks, hills, and atones, he encountered in his 
excursion ; but still the force of the observation re- 
mains the same, that the most pleasing and unwearying 
efforts demand an impulsion from the mind as well as 
from the mere bodily powers.’^ 

“An additional reason for seeking clieerful com- 
panions is, that the mind is unbent from intense 
thought or anxious care by the presence of others 
and their extemporaneous converse, when, if left 
alone to yourself, it might pnive next to impracticable 
to unshackle the trammelled habits of intense appli- 
cation ; and unless such be accomplished, the chief 
end of the excursion is missed : the mind must be at 
ease to allow the body to reap the benefit of its 
; exertions. Davis observes most justly, in his interest- 
I ing Manual, p. 355, — * As we have seen that, for an 
agreeable and beneficial exercise, there must be an 
harmonious action in a large number of the pai:ts and 
organs of the body, so there should be a like harmony 
, of excitation to cull this action forth. The will, the 
great stimulant of muscular contraction, must direct its 
efforts with singleness of purpose to the acting limbs.* 

I “ The allotting of the amount of exercise each day 
is, for the commcnccinciit of such a tour, and to the 
unaccustomed, of tlie greatest consequence ; and we 
must proceed to show why it is so, in order that this 
condition, absolutely essential to the pleasure and 
benefit of the pcdesiriuti excursion, may be cautiously 
secured. People may be accustomed to walk about 
all day in town, and yet liiid a day’s walk in the 
country very different; and, from their not rightly 
. estimating this experience, may be very apt to overdo 
themselves at starting, and so get fatigued witli the 
new and exliilaratiug demands upon their animal 
I frame and spirits : therefore it would be well to limit 
I their first and even second dafs work to something 
under what they might possibly accomplish at a great 
> stretch; foi, if the first day become a toil instead of 
, a pleasure, the spirits begin to flag, and a listlessuess 
as to the objects undertaken steals over the mind, 
i| owing to fatigue. Pew minds can then, under the 
pressure and lassitude caused by the first day's forced 
march, muster up courage sufficient to throw them- 
I selves out of bed early, to begin with spirit and 
; alacrity tlie second day. Davis remarks, (p. 323,) 

I that * all exercises should he accurately apportioned to 
the age, strength, and previous habits of the individual. 
Where this rule is neglected, exeroise becomes an evil, 
and tliat of serious magnitude.’ And further on, 
alluding to undue exertion of any powers, whereby 
their growth and development suffers in the young — 

* A state of weariness comes on, that sleep refuses to 
alleviate. Such a call is made upon the digestive 
I organs and the nervous system, for velocity of action, 
that these parts are first to fail ; and fever, accom- 
panied with serious digestive disorder, ensues 

Under an extraordinary stimulus, the task may 
possibly be performed; but the consequences are 

(1) “ Davit’ Muaual, p. 354." 


disagreeable and prejudicial. Excessive fatigue takes 
the place of that moderate tiredness which conduces 
to sleep, and the balmy soother of wearied nature 
refuses to do her office; a painful restlessness, 
attended with fever, and, in extreme cases, witli deli- 
rium, distresses the frame ; and when at length slum 
bers steal over the troubled system, they are not 
followed with any commensurate degree of Refresh- 
ment.* Dr. Combe relates a very striking instance 
of the folly of over-exertion of this kind. 

“ Exercise pushed, then, to the point of inducing 
fatigue, so as to render the muscles sore and trembling 
from overstrained efforts, remaining stiff and sore after 
a night’s disturbed repose, is not the way to derive 
either benefit or pleasure from a country tour. On 
an average, we should say, that, for those who can 
accomplish by efTurt some twenty miles for a day’s 
walk, a dozen or fifteen is the outside they should 
lay out for the first day’s exercise ; then, by getting 
a refreshing night’s rest, they will have the power 
and disposition to walk twenty miles on the next day, 
and perhaps twenty-five on the third, and increase a 
little each day as they foci equal to do so : thus they 
will adopt the safest way to secure all the bene- 
ficial and agreeable results of a pedestrian journey. 
Experience will probably have already convinced some 
of our readers that our advice, resulting from the 
same instructive source, is not to be despised, even 
by comparatively old bands, on commencing a tour 
after a period of sedentary pursuits and comparative 
bodily inactivity : though tliere may be some buoyant 
spirits who feel as if they had done nothing unless 
they came in like a liorse after a day’s hunting, tired 
and jaded with a glorious run, (in exciting com- 
panions!) ip of the baying liound and bugle note,) 
forgetting, most probably, os such Ijighfiiers generally 
do, that the Jiuntcr gels the next day for recruiting 
repose ; so that, in fact, he only runs generally three 
or four days out of the week. This reflection will 
be sufficient to moderate, we hope, the zeal of those 
freshmen wlio seem not yet to have learnt that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valorous enterprise! 
We are certain that many a green tourist gets dispi- 
rited, if not almost disgusted, with what he pays 
too dear for in the purchase of, whereas the fault lies 
entirely with tlie folly of his own extravagant bid, 
and not in the article. This remark applies not only 
to this little episode of our common life, but to that 
ordinary routine of our course, as well, wliicli— 
because we pursue with too absorbing an aim, too 
avaricious a grasp — palls, wearies, and disgusts. 
What saitli the sage Armstrong (page 36 of his 
valuable poem on health) in reference to overwrought 
exertion ? 

* For know, wliate'er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide : whether the fre<|uent bowl, 
High-season’d fare, or exercise to toil 
Protracted ; spurs to its last stage tired life. 

And BOWS the temples with untimely snows.* 

“ Early rising is at all times so unquestionable a 
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good hal)it, and so conducive to mental and bodily 
vigour, that few words need be added to enforce the 
carrying out of this practice, as well on the starting 
as on all succeeding days ; the pure freshness of the 
air penetrating like a cordial to the inmost recesses of 
our nature, fulfilling body and mind with the glow of 
conscious and joyous existence, until a sensation of 
almost bursting life chases the blood through its 
several channels with the bounding flow of healthful 
activity — an enjoyment the sluggard never realizes, 
even in the all-capable range of his snoring ideal life. 
A few miles stepped out before breaking the fast, 
will make light work of the rest of the day’s labours ; 
and a keen appetite acquired for breakfast is of itself 
no mean recommendation — indeed, of such prepon- 
derating value is this motive alone with many, that 
did it co-exist with no other, it would raise them from 
their couch, and cause them to sally forth early. We 
need scoi'cely stop to remark, besides all just stated, 
that, as far ns the search of the picturesque goes, no 
time equals the morning for beauty and sharpness of 
outline^ whether the objects be mountain peak or 
mirrored lake : all nature around wears a youthful 
brow, and, if the sun shines out, then, in the flowing 
language of Shelley’s translation of a hymn in 
Faust— 

* The world's unwlbher'd countenance 
1 b bright as on creation's day.' 

“An old Latin doggrel has presumed even to fix the 
hour for rising, in order, we suppose, that, by adopt- 
ing the benevolent suggestion of a standard hour, 
mankind may derive the advantage of imitating the 
regulated visits of Aurora’s early beams : — 

* Surge quintft, 

Prande nonil, 

Ooena quint&, 

Dormi nonfi., 

^ocest morti 
Vita prona 

which, being rendered into English, will run thus, 
making allowance for our modem confusion of meal 
times : — 

“ ' Rise at five who has the power; 

Breakfast and lunch at ninds good hour ; 

Dine at fives revolving magic ; 

So shall death by sickness tragic, 

Who by nine sleeps if he can. 

Ne'er cut short life's little span.' 

Thus, then, we have got our chart to steer by ; and, 
though an adage of olden time, it will hold good now- 
adays — at all events, in country rambles and health- 
seeking tours. We have the hour, then, laid down, 
though the cloth wants laying for— 

“ Breakfast; and, moreover, something to garnish 
it with, suitable for the devastations of a hungiy 
pedestrian. We can’t exactly produce the materi^s, 
but we can suggest what we have found, from ex- 
perience, the most hunger-proof amongst provisions — 
that is, instead of tea or coffee, a good jug of well- 
made cocoa or chocolate. There is something sub- 
stantial in it : the stomach takes some time to discuss 


its endless resources of liquid nutriment. If to such 
a host in itself, you append plenty of bread and 
butter, and an assortment of fish, flesh, or fowl, or 
you cannot starve though you wait till afternoon 
for your next sdbstantial meal, viz. dinner. Tea is 
all very well in a drawing-room ; or when pursuing 
literary avocations, a light meal is required, in order 
to let the brain have more opportunity for concentrated 
thought; but when at ploughman-like labours, the 
nearer you come to his solid subsistences, the better. 
Wc fancy tea will come in with a better grace towards 
the fag end of the day, say after dinner, as a diluent 
of aromatic and gratef ul nalure. 

“ In C. Crokcr's Legends we find, and cannot help 
extracting, the following rich and appropriate pas- 
sage : — 

“ ‘ A fine day anywlicrc is a fine thing ; but a fine 
day at Kiilarncy is tlie finest of all possible things, j 
Only see how clear the mountain looks, with but one | 
little silvery cloud sleeping in the hollow of the 
Devil’s runchbowl, the broad face of the sun smiling 
on it, as if he was just going to say, “ You brat of* a 
cloud, I’ll swallow you up in a twinkling!” It w'ould 
be a pity to lose a moment — “ llallo, Gorham I break- 
fast, breakfast, all in a hurry, if you please; tea, 
005*00, bread, butter, toast, eggs, ham, honey, salmon, 
all very good — is cvcrytliing ready, Gorham?” 

“ Yes, sarc.”’” 

Apropos of Killarney. After such a breakfast as 
the above, we started off from the hotel, and were 
soon afterwards threading the gloomy defile called tlie 
Gap of Dunloe. Wlicn in its most gloomy deptli, a 
ragged individual suddenly started up from behind a 
rock, and proclaimed liimself ns the appointed “ guide” 
through the pass and neighbourhood. Now it so 
happens, reader, that we liavc a peculiar aversion to this 
sort of animal, and being, moreover, furnished with 
an excellent map, civilly declined the favour intended 
for us. Poor Pat, however, was not disposed to give 
up a chance, and insisted on the fearful perils of the 
way, and the absolute necessity of putting ourselves 
under his protection. “Sorra a jontlcmau, your honour, 
ever ventures through the Gap widout tacking a 
guide wid him,” he kept on, as we resolutely pursued 
our way, gradually quickening our pace; Pat, the 
meanwhile, striding on by our side, and repeating his 
importunate exhortations. At last, coming to a dead 
stand-still, and looking our persecutor in the face, we 
inquired, with provoking coolness, "Good man,willyou 
have the goodness to go about your business ?” But 
Pat was not to be thus daunted. " Well thin, sir,” he 
replied, with steady assurance, "if yer honour does not 
know yer own need, sorra a bit will 1 lave you in the 
midst of disthress, but I’m the boy will stick to you, 
aven in spite of yourself.” There was no standing 
this, so off we bolted at top speed. Pat dashed after 
us. Por five minutes we were neck and neck, till 
having some slight advantage in longitude of limb, 
our persecutor by degrees dropped astern and at 
length became invisible. He had his revenge, how- I 
ever, for we lost our way, and what was worse, the 
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yillain came to know of it. Guides are by no means 
to be despised in ' mountain excursions, and the 
traveller, when once in their Lauds, should never be 
obstinate, but implicitly obey their instructions and 
devoutly believe in their legendary narrations. 

“ Supposing that now our friends— we use the 
plural, because we wish it to be understood there 
must be a little knot of two, three, or four * jolly 
companions every one,* banded together for the trip, 
in order that even one individual may reap the whole 
benefit of the tour— supposing, then, that all are in 
' full sail now, passing along the pleasant hedgerow, the 
. rude stone wall, or crossing some open moorland, 

I singing and shouting as you go along; we would 
! commend so goodly an exercise for the lungs, whose 
proportionate expansion culls forth, and gives new 
tone to, their elastic tissues, whereby the blood is 
more freely received from, and remitted to, the 
heart ; and, by its more than wonted contact in these 
channels with the vivifying airy it circulates with a 
freer bound, imparting new zest to life ; and so leap 
fortli ideas of wit, pleasant mirth, and merriment, 
till it becomes difficult to trace the interfused rela- 
tions of cause and effect, in our wondrously com- 
pounded union of mind and body.** 

On a point of nmcji importance, our author^s 
remarks are worthy of all acceptation, inasmuch as 
they are derived from experience ; wc mean, the best 
method of alleviating tliirst. **What can bo more 
simple, provided the means are at hand ? ** — ^wc hear 
some tyro exclaim ; it is only to drink, and to drink 
enough, no matter wliat — pale ale, bottled porter, 
humble home-brewed, spirits diluted with water, or, 
in default of any other ingredient, the latter element 
alone in all its crystal purity.** Pleasant but per- 
nicious illusion ! and which, like all the flowery paths 
of premature indulgence, only leads to increased 
suffering in the end. On the contrary, our author 
tells us, and wisely loo, ” Avoid drinking as you 
would poison, in short, drink as little as possible of 
j anything, and do not give way to the first sensation 

I of thirst. Be not always tempted by the crystal 
fountains you may meet with, being yourself warm. 

' Should your thirst be overwhelming, take a mouthful, 

! keep it for some seconds in your mouth, so as to warm 
; ! it a little before swallowing,’* “ Should the temptation 
i i to go on swallowing too fast be irresistible, a drop or' 

I I two of spirits — ^mind, reader, just a drop or two — will 
I' check the sudden chill, wliich is apt to be dangerous 

to the heated frame.” We were once talking to an 
I ol(i chamois-hunter who scaled the steeps of Monte 
Bosa, about this matter. “ Do you venture to drink 
water when among the highest precipices of theAlps?” 

' was asked. *'lt would be madness to do so,” was 
his reply. “ Once tasted, the rage for it is unconquer- 
able. We merely moisten the mouth, from time to 
time, with a little drop of wine.” This advice is, 

' however, applicable chiefly to long and severe walks, 
for on ordinary occasions a glass of home-brewed at 
I the porch of a village alehouse, especially if intended 
' to wash down certain ploughman slices of home-made 
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bread-and-butter, is among the choicest delights 
incident to a country walk. Prohatum est 

We proceed to the important article of dinner. 

** It is not well to drive dinner too late. Though 
circumstances must often be allowed to have the 
principal meal under their sway, rendering dinner hour 
^elasticy yet where it is practicable, the middle of the 
afternoon, about three or four o'clock, is best. This 
niay generally be contrived beforehand, by so planning 
the day’s work as that some decent * hostelry * may 
be holding out its inviting emblems about tliis period 
of your performance ; in case, however, ypu should 
be a denizen of some far-off and barren waste, where 
the chances of obtaining refreshment at all before 
nightfall are down at zero, then we presume that your 
olfactory nerves, prcsciently discovering the samp 
calamitous state of things, will advertise you not to 
leave the last hospitable quarters without exercising 
tlie sagacious forethought of stowing away some 
sandwiches (whether plain meat, or anchovy paste 
between respectable folds of bread-and-butter, as is 
the fashion in the present day, deponent saith not.) 
The hour wc name is a little in advance of our Latin 
prescription lately recited ; and the old Homans who 
conquered this fair land might have chosen to vote 
for the arrival of sunset, before proceeding to such 
grave doings as dinner always supposes : but really we 
must desert antique, though illustrious exemplars, 
when our modern stomachs grow rebellious, and in 
hollow ventriloquial murmurs utter the scholastic j 
oAo%Cy Necessitas non habet legem ; (necessity has no i 
law :) especially when wc the stomach have generously j 

undertaken to ‘ get up the steam ’ for all the rapid ‘ 

locomotions of the body, and all the sparkling crea- 
tions of the brain, you can do no less than, in order 
I to these cuds, duly to cater ‘ fuel * for our gastronomic 
boiler ! 

“A dinner of plain animal food is the best, without 
many sauces, or partaking of made-up dishes. The 
main part of the day’s excursion will have been 
accomplished, and only a few miles afterwards should 
be attempted to close the day’s enjoyment. After 
the first process of digestion is pretty well over, 
usually occupying about an hour after the repast, the 
body, if not over-fatigued, is usually disposed for a 
little further rambling — if also the party be in 
tolerable health — half a dozen miles will be done at 
nearly, if not at quite, tlie 8.nme smart pace as pre- 
viously. Such forms a pleasant division of the day’s 
allotted task, and is by no means prejudicial. 

" Whilst matters of a substantial class are occupy- 
ing some necessary time in preparing, comfort will 
be consulted by a grateful ablution of the face and 
hands from the dust, &c.; and the recital of a stave 
out of ' Croker’s Legends of Killariiey ’ will not 
diminish the appetite of our travellers whilst the 
courses are removing, though that be fast evanishing 
in the glancing sheen of knives and forks. 

” Father Cuddy sang for entertainment to hb 
assembled friends the following, with mirth in hia eye 
and melody on his tongue - 
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•* • Qaam pnlchra sunt ova 
Cum alba et nova 
In stabulo scite leguntur, 

’ Et a Margeiy bella 

• Qubb, festiva puella I 

Pinguis lardi cum frustis coqunntur. 

' Ut belles in prato 
Aprico et lato 
Sub sole tarn leete renldent^ 

Ova toBta in mensa, 

Mappa bene extensa, 

Nitidissima lance considcnt.’ 

Groker furuisbes very kindly a fair and elegant 
translation — thus 

' 0 ’tis eggs are a treat, 

When so while, and so sweet, 

From under the manger they're taken. 

And by fair Margery, 

Och ! ’tis she's full of glee. 

They are fried with fat rashers of bacon. 

* Just like daisies all spread 
O'er a broad sunny mead. 

In the sunbeams so beauteously diining, 

Are fried eggs well display’d 
On a dish, when we've laid 
The cloth, and are thinking of dining.* 

" ' The Legends of Killarney ’ abound with humour 
and wit, and very likely our readers will feel tempted, 
from this specimen, to hunt up therein more racy Latin 
verses, by the celebrated Abbot of * Sweet Innisfallen.* 
A glass of beer, ale, or porter during dinner, along 
with a couple or three glasses of wine after, where 
the party prefers to take anything stronger than 
Adam’s ale, will be amply sufficient in reason ; or the 
wine may be rendered, according to the dictate of 
either custom or iuvalidedness, into its equivalent 
tumbler of spirit and water. For the safe conduct of 
the person, and purposes of health, as well as from 
the dictates of good morals, we shall not mind the 
jeer or laugh which many accustomed to excess in 
revellings and wine may choose to assail our next 
quotation, which we shall make in favour of iempe- 
ranee, from an old-fashioned writer of assured high 
name : — 

' Drink not the third glass : — which thou canst not tame, 
When once it is within thee ; but, before, 

May'st rule it as thou list : — and pour the shame. 
Which it would pour on thee, upon the floor. 

It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there, if I keep the round, 

# • • * % * • 

Be not a beast in courtesy ; but stay. 

Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 

Wine above all things doth God’s stamp deface.’ 

“ Our readers will perceive that our plan is to avoid 
sanctioning either extremes, of stimulating drinks, or 
abstinence unmitigated in its rigorous exaction : and 
the following will serve to rectify any mistaken views 
travellers may take cf the temperance moderation, or 
of our own recommendations thereof. 

** * Nor are the denunciations,’ writes a first-rate 
medical man and phy8io]<^st of the present day, 

(1) George Herbert. 

(2) " Dr. Fletcher's Physiology, p. 121.” 


I ‘sometimes issued against all fermented liquors, upon 
I the plea that they are as unnaturar to man as to the 
inferior animals, less canting and injudicions. It is 
not natural to man to abuse any of the gifts of 
Providence; buh it is quite natural to him to use 
with temperance all the luxuries which his superior 
faculties at once enable him to procure and qualify 
him to enjoy, and this among the rest. With respect 
also to fermented liquors, slow indeed must those 
poisons be, which, used in moderation, frequently 
take half a century or more to produce their effects. 
We commonly say that a man makes a beast of himself 
when lie gets tipsy ; but it appears that it is from 
not making a beast of himself that this accident is 
apt to overtake him. But the world is too old for 
this kind of trash at present. Even the good folks 
of the temperance societies do not restrict their 
proselytes to acorns and water. They know better 
Ilian to cut off the arm because it may sometimes be 
employed in mischief ; and their injunctions are in 
general as judicious as their object is philanthropic 
and praiseworthy.* 

“ I’liere is one caution about taking food we 
should have given, vi/.. — that it is necessary, especi- 
ally for tlic dyspeptic invalid, to wait ten or fifteen 
minutes before sitting down, to a hearty meal, if 
fatigued with exercise. If you infringe tliis rule, the 
stomach will not be in a fit state to digest the food 
wherewith your eagerness and sense of exhausted \ 
strength may greedily cram it. Flatulence, feverish- 1 
ness, and oppression arc the fruits of such hasty 
work. 

“ Never walk immediately after a meal, for the same 
reasons — interruptiug digestion iu its earlier stage ; 
towards the close, however, on the other hand, as 
before remarked, a gentle exertion of the body is 
indicated by fidgetiness coming on; prompting to i 
such leisurely walking on as is grateful and licaltliful. | 

" Before we leave the subject of potations, we must | 
enter our gravest protest against the habit of taking I 
stimulants early in the day, especially the stronger i 
kind, as spirits : such is injurious, and a slavery of 
depraved habit 

“ We now shall beat the drum for mustering to the 
last part of the day’s march, when the hill-tops smile 
in a glowing sunset, and the renewed song of birds 
pipes gaily to the waning glories of the god of day. 
Across that meadowed plain, and towards yon skirting 
wood, lies a mile or two of agreeable walk. Away, 
then ! 

“ After a little progress, the grateful breeze dies 
away, the oppressive lieat of noon returns, and clouds 
come on apace, betokening the approacii of a thunder- 
storm, ere half the broad meadow is traversed, and 
the sheltering wood, a mile off yet, is impossible to 
reach. How suddenly the fair face of heaven can 
change ! In the ' Recreations of ClLiistophcr 
North,’ the subjoined description drenches us with 
wet in the very reading, of ‘A Storm, closing a 
Pleasure Excursion.— Well, that is very extraordinary. 
—Rain— rain— rain ! All the eyes of lieaven were 
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bright as bright might be— the sky was blue as violets 
—that braided whiteness, that here and there floated 
like a veil on the brow of night, was all that recalled 
the memory of clouds — and as for the moon, no 
faintest halo yellowed round her orb, that seemed 
indeed “ one perfect chrysolite ; ” — ^yet, while all the 
winds seemed laid asleep till morn, and beauty to 
have chained all the elements into peace— overcast in 
a moment is the Armament — an evanishing has left it 
black as mist — there is a fast, thick pattering on the 
woods — ^yes, rain — rain — rain — and ere we reach Bow- 
ness, the party will be wet through to their skins. 
Nay, matters are^etting still more serious — for there 
was lightning — ^yea, lightning! Ten seconds! and 
hark, very respectable thunder! With all our wisdom 
we have not been weather-wise, or wc should liave 
known, when we saw it, an electrical sunset. Only 
look now towards the west. There floats Noah’s 
ark — a magnifleent spectacle ; and now for the flood. 
That far-oif, sullen sound, proclaims cataracts. And 
what means that sighing and moaning and rnuticring 
uj) among the clifls ? Sec — see how the sheet light- 
ning shows the long lake shore all tumbling with 
foaming breakers. A strong wind is there— but here 
there is not a breath. But the woods across the lake 
are bowing their heads to the bla.st. Windermere is 
in a tumult — the storm comes flying on wings all 
abroad— and now we are in the very heart of the 
hurricane. Sec, in Bowness is hurrying many a light — 
for the people fear we may be ou the lake ; and faithful 
Billy, depend on’t, is launcliing his lifeboat to go to 
our assistance. Well, tiiis is an adventure. But 
soft — what ails our argand lamp ! Our study is in 
such darkness tliat wc cannot sec our paper — in the 
midst of a thunder-storm we conclude, aud retire to 
bed by a flasli of ligi lining. * — 

“ Under the presumption that our friends arc in- 
volved in this common drenching and fearful calamity, 
we picture to ourselves their precipitation and eager- 
ness to escape part of the desperate wetting, wliicli 
hurries them to seek the only shelter that a solitary 
tree near at hand seems to iuvite them to run to; where, 
in common with the feathered fowl and lowing cattle, 
they may betake themselves in breathless haste and 
anxious alarm. The forked flash and instant crash 
repeat their awful visits with terrific rapidity, whilst 
the whole plain around is deluged with the pouring 
rain! The party must surely be young and inex- 
perienced in the common principles of Nature’s 
wondrous laws, or they woiJd have avoided the very 
shelter so kindly near. A wetting was all that they 
could commonly have experienced by ‘ standing out 
to sea ’ in the open meadow : on the contrary, danger 
imminent and great awaits them under the tree ; and 
hurry away they must, and that instantly, ere the 
next flash succeeds the dazzling one just gone ! 
Why so ? Because the electric fluid always, if suffi- 
ciently near— that is, if in what is technically called 
' striking distance,’ will follow the best conducting 
means towards the earth ; and anybody in close neigh- 
I bourhood or contact with such conductor, generally 




shares the effects of such transmitted agency. 
Metallic substances, particularly if bright, and moisture 
in every shape, are amongst the first conducting 
powers. The very rain itself, therefore, is a conduct- 
ing medium of the lightning most favourable because 
most diffused; yet things of a more solid and pro- 
jecting form will be rather chosen by the lightning in 
its course, owing to their attracting it and concen- 
trating it upon thcnisclve.s : wlien such is the case, the 
object is either frequently damaged in itselff or 
wherever the conducting medium is cut off from the 
ground by some other thing interposed between the 
latter and itself, upon such the electric fluid spends 
its force— shattering, injuring, scorching, as the case 
may be ; and then the object is said to have been 
' struck * by the electric current. Trees, buildings, 
and tall objects in general, especially when wet, attract 
the lightning ; and the less perfect their conduction 
may be, the more injury they are likely to sustain, as 
well also, objects close beside them : hence, when 
trees are struck, being shivered and burnt, cattle or 
men sheltering under them frequently lose their lives 
at the same time, sharing in the fate of the conducting 
tree. In the creature world, the endowment of a 
nervous system seems to render its possessors pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of atmospheric 
electric changes, in addition to their common physical 
qualities : thus, a man may be ‘ struck,* because he is 
a conductor in common witli inanimate things around ; 
but the fluidity of his blood and the high temperature 
of his body, necessary for life, probably, render him 
a better conductor of electricity than mere dead 
animal matter. Ilcncc the double source of dangers 
to us when wc place ourselves in such circumstances 
as that, around us as well as within ourselves^ such 
favourable conducting means are brought into a fearful 
focus. Many valuable lives have been sacrificed to 
the want of knowing these simple facts, of such easy 
recollection. The writer lost an old friend in this 
regretful wny ; and if he appear to some tedious on 
this subject — now, happily, commonly understood, in 
part at least — yet some one individual reading these 
pages may be cautioned off, thereby, from possible 
danger ; and the already well-informed reader would 
be selfish indeed if he begrudged a moment’s patience 
over a passage which the author begrudged no trouble 
to indite— seeing that thereby, as before said, some 
one case may possibly occur where a party may be so 
exposed, and where no other means of gathering the 
necessary instructions, for instant adoption, may be 
within reach.” 

We have drawn very largely npon our author for . 
the materials of what we hope will prove a pheasant 
and suggestive paper at this delightful season, and 
we must now wind up by thanking him for his capital 
little book, and heartily recommending it to the 
attention of all our readers, as the very best we 
know of about Pedestrianism. That he Las a 
veritable gusto for his subject, will be evident enough 
from his conclusion. He thus finally conducts us to | 
our inn : — 
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** Oar slippers, a htoty change of all wet garmnie^ 
a cheerful fire quickly kindled by eager hands, and a 
cup of tea as quickly prepared, all form a series of 
shifting scenes in our little drama of the ‘rural,’ such 
as all lovers of the ‘natural’ must remember often to 
have seen enacted in the course of their devotional 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the * picturesque.’ If the 
said tea-drinking be elose upon the ‘ hours ’ of rest, 
and if the article be brewed, as frequently is the case 
on such occasions, into ‘ veritable stingo ’ — travellers 
thinking they cannot have too much of a good thing 
—then it probably will be found to interfere with the 
crown of the pedestrian’s labours, ‘ balmy sleep.’ . « 
“ We believe we have now completed our day’s 
undertaking, leaving our little attempt in the hands 
of the charitable folks for whose benefit, combined 
with amusement, we have endeavoured thus to cater 
after our best fashion. Now we shall beg leave, 
then, to discharge the very laei act of our willing 
service, viz. to bring the bed-candlestick, and attend 
the best-humoured of the party to his charming little 
bed-room, with modest old-fashioned oriel window, it 
may be, through whose crystal panes, mayhap, come 
streaming in the bonnie smiling beams of the bright 
harvest moon, — and, as they seem to druggie across 
the neatly carpeted fioor, just reach the snug little bed 
with white dimity hangings, in the middle of the 
room, there to fall upon the dazzling snow-white 
counterpane, with a spell only felt in the country on 
a *8tillg night I* If one single ray, the furthest 
flung of all the pencilled host, stray onwards to the 
bed’s head, and tliere enable him to spell the grateful 
invitation of the downg pillow, we will take the part- 
ing liberty of reading aloud, for the gentle reader’s 
benefit and closing sympathy, the lines under which 
he has already fallen fast asleep — 

" * To all and each a fair good night, 

And rosy dreams, and slumbers light ! ' 

** Byron's Hours of Idleness'* 


BOSWELL, THE BIOGBAPHER. 

BY P. W. SHELTON. 

^'Asl believe the merits and memory of such a person 
ought to be thankfully recorded, 1 shall otfer a word of 
defence to the consideration of every reader, a part and 
but a part of that just commendation which might be 
from tbenco enlarged, and sl^ll then leave it to his 
judgment whether my error be an excess or defect of 
commendation.'* — W alton. 

It argues a deal of magnanimity for a whole com- 
munity to join in the cry of **mad dog'* wiicii an 
animal has been unjustly accused. It is as much as 
his life is worth to be abroad, and far easier for every 
man to fetch him a zealous kick in passing, or hit him 
with sticks, stones, brickbats, and billets of wood, 
than stop to inquire whether there be any “ soundness 
in his bones.” When the hue and cry is once raised, 
he is not much better than a “ dead lion.” This may 
be defensible policy during the summer solstice, when 
unmuzzled animals ought to conduct themselves with 


much modesty, and restrict their walks to the limits, 
but it is entirely abominable to treat an honest, praise- 
worthy man “like a dog.” Yet so it i:; and it 
reveals the least amiable trait in human nature, that 
the majority are ever ready to snatch up an evil report 
and divulge it eagerly. Some carry their fondness 
for defamation to such a pitch that they are no better 
than hyenas, and rake up the dust of an unimpeach- 
able man, or hunt the records in hopes to give the lie 
to his tombstone. A hundred years are not sufficient 
to have allayed his dust, or to have confirmed his 
greatness. J3ut it is at least virtuous to join in the 
popular cry, and when the ultimate yribunal of public 
opinion has once passed upon a man unjustly, it is as 
hard for him to retrieve his own as for the poor, 
melancholy Magdalen. He goes down to posterity 
with contempt. 

“ The evil which men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Has it ever occurred to any to plead for James 
Boswell, the biographer ; to snatch his memory from 
the fangs of sarcasm, or the carpings of the critic ? 
The idea certainly has entered into the brain of no 
one, or we should not venture, so ill-prepared, to 
stand up his humble defender. InoiTensivc man that 
he was, will the pcltings of the pitiless storm never 
cease to beat upon his house, or his name to be a 
proverb ? For half a century he has been assailed with 
every term of ignominy or reproach by the wliolc 
literary world, down to the paltriest scribe; a pol- 
troon, a sycophant, a canister at tlic heels of great- 
ness, a jackal leading forth the great lion. “ Tray, 
Blanche, aud Sweetheart — sec! they bark at him.” 
The phenomenon of his case has scarcely a parallel 
in the world of letters. How strange is it to 
have acquired such a Janus-faced, double reputation, 
looking one way on the gratitude of admirers, in 
another on the out-pointed fingers of scorn 1 Shame 
and lionour, fume aud infamy, praise and obloquy, 
never formed such a twin alliance before ; nor did aii 
infallible criticism ever assume so compound an ex- 
pression of face, or contradict itself fially in tlie same 
breath. Neither was reason, which presumes to sit 
upon his case, ever so unreasonable. To praise a man 
for his works’ sake, and then witli outrageous zeal 
cry out that those very works condemn him ; to 
flutter the end, but to despise the means ; to execrate 
for lioing, yet by no means to have the work undone ; 
to separate the artist from the immortal chef oeuvre 
of art, aud consign them to different immortalities, 
what is it but to thunder out the contradictory ana- 
thema : ** 0 villain, thou shalt be condemned to ever- 
lasting redemption for this 1” 

Of all critics, Macaulay knows how with the severest 
hand to reveal the anatomy of character. Yet, sub- 
jected to a mode of writing and analysis like his, 
there is no man of weak points who might not be 
made to appear utterly contemptible. To bring 
together the incongruities, somewhat sparse when 
scattered through a long stretch of lifetime, and | 
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concentre them upon a single page, sparkling with 
point and antithesis, arranged with a nice art to 
illustrate the most forcible iigures of rhetoric, is a 
merciless way of dealing with the subject, though it 
may give compactness, strcngtlg and splendour to the 
essay. There may be an antithesis of words for which 
the common observer might not have noticed any 
corresponding antithesis of actions. Eoibles, separated 
far from one another in point of time, and forgotten 
in the circumstances which produced them, may be 
classified in ascending degrees of folly, until they have 
reaehed a terrible climax on paper. That which is 
very nice in fact, may be rendered very disgusting in 
description ; and most men of healthy morals would 
“ suffer some,” after their character had been exposed 
on a post-mortem examination. There is, indeed, no 
gainsaying the conclusions arrived at, and the truth of 
the admirable analysis; but society caunot look on 
every phase at once, and many men who have passed 
tolerably well with the crowd, may be thus crucified on 
sharp points, and made the victims of a style of writing. 
Thus Boswell is condemned to unenviable fame for 
his achievement in literature ; and Horace Walpole, 
in spite of his studies, wit, vivacity, and original turn, 
his eminent appreciation of art, and collections in 
veriut — out of that very budget of letters w'hich 
confirms his reputation, and makes his genius shine 
out, as well as fills up a chasm in history, is proved to 
be the most frivolous man of any age or country. 
Yet it is not more certain that one was the most 
eminent in biography, and the other in letter-writing, 
than that Macaulay himself is the most admirable of 
critics. 

What we propose is, to set down something in 
extenuation ; to throw a little more weight into the 
! scale of “ good works,” and to show that the world 
j has judged too harshly of James Boswell. But if it 
, should be said that there is little ground of dispute, 

! and that public opinion, when settled down, is in- 
! fallible, we reply, that our age is not so far remote 
I from his that it should have passed upon him its last 
! judgment. It is not too late that a wrong decision 
' should be revised or rescinded ; althougli tlie case must 
soon reach the last court for the correction of errors. 
It IS not too late while the great man yet speaks 
dogmatically, (and the echo of his voice never dies,) 
while commentators yet add to the mass of testimony, 
and these arc in turn commented on, and lastly an 
intolerable sharpness of rebuke is administered to 
Crokei^s Boswell's Johtison, Sub judice Us est. We 
presume that no very grave misdemeanours will be 
imputed to the man as the reason for which he has 
been hunted down from age to age, and every rising 
generation taught to scorn their benefactor. It is 
not that he was a very strange man, certainly, with 
peculiar instincts which led him into eccentric modes 
of action, (for what man has not his weakness P) that 
he once walked among the crowds on some gala-day, 
wearing a placard upon his hat with the inscription 
Corsica Boswell** or that once, being in wine, he 
behaved unseemly in the rigid presence of Mrs. 
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Hannah More. To these vanities, l^ht as air in 
comparison, he .might have added weightier faults, 
and the British public would never have exacted such 
a penalty. Greater men have acted worse and fared 
better. One may bo guilty of all manner of treason 
against society, and go at large ; but who will forgive 
him for being a servile, fawning sycophant P Well, 
suppose the biographer to have done all that, is 
alleged against him : to have dogged the steps of the 
great man; to have watched him in his out-goings 
and his in-comings ; to have hung upon his lips, and 
treasured up his philosophy ; to have suffered meekly 
his rebukes, and sought his approval with smiles 
bordering on adulation ; was there nothing pardonable 
in this ? Was there no good trait concealed beneath 
the garb of humility? Hud he done all this in 
presence of mere earthly greatness, — ^had he humbled 
himself before the insignia of royal pow^r, that might 
be deserving of scorn ; but to pay unwonted homage 
to the attributes of immortal Mind — to sit meekly at 
the feet of Gamaliel — this is the best kind of syco- 
phancy, and cannot be exercised by the dull, the 
ignorant, or the unreflecting. The public are every 
day guilty of worse weaknesses, when they are carried 
to the utmost bounds of extravagance; wdicn they 
crown their favourites with roses, and drag them in 
triumphal chariots. Consistency is a jewel. What ! 
may one almost worsliip the mere form of external 
beauty without censure, and be scorned for doing 
homage to the might of Intellect ? Between the 
two, what comparison is there with regard to worthi- 
ness? The one temporal — the other eternal; the 
one apt to be a counterfeit presentment, at the best a 
mere symbol — the other, the thing itself which the 
first signifies. What are the best endowments of 
Venus ; the most charming grace ever imagined ; the 
loveliest smiles ever lighted ? These must wax old, 
or be changed to a hideous aspect ; but that shall 

" flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amid the war of elements.” 

So far from deserving censure, we should judge the 
biographer to be worthy of all praise for his conduct, 
and so far elevated above his detractors as his enthu- 
siasm carried him further in the adoration of genius. 
The charge lies not so much in the fact of his being 
a disciple, as in the manner in which he proclaimed 
himself to be such. But examine it seriously, and 
the accusation usually made against him falls to the 
ground. A sycophant is a parasite, and a parasite is 
one who courts the tables of the rich, and cams a 
welcome by flattery. It is not the mere act of pro- 
stration or outward humility which is sufiicient to 
make up the character. The meaning of the word 
involves a base or unworthy motive, as when one 
crouches and fawns like a dog, through fear of chas- 
tisement, or plays a servile part to accomplish an 
unworthy end. The application cannot be made to 
Boswell, because the bad motive is entirely wanting. 
Had he been so contemptible as is alleged, the great 
man, who was above deceit, and not wanting in blimt- 
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ness, would have found him intolerable, and thrust 
him out of his presence. 

It is an indirect insult to the memory of the lezi- 
oographer to cherish the idea that he would harbour 
in his path a blockhead or a flatterer, or to warp into 
an expression of contempt the jocular remarks which 
he might have applied to the peculiarities of his 
friend. The attack loses all its speciousness, as the 
object of Boswell is well known ; which was, to write 
the life of Dr. Johnson, and the illustrious author 
knew and encouraged the design. The perpetual 
attendance, and attitude of listening, so offensive in 
appearance, were necessary to the fulfilment of the 
plan. If a person were preparing to write a history, 
and his researches were to be diligent and of any 
value, would he not pusli them into every quarter 
where information could be obtained ; into the most 
unexplored recesses of the library; into the most 
antique books which time had spared, as well as by 
personal inquiry to a degree of obtrusiveness whieh 
only the cause justified P And how then may one 
prepare liimsclf to write biography when the subject 
still lives P There is but one resort, but one fountain 
of the knowledge which he wishes to acquire, and if 
he seeks it constantly is there anything mean in this ? 
We know well enough that such is not the usual 
course adopted. Death is suffered first to reacli his 
shining mark,” and then the biographer begins a 
vain search to discover tliat wdiich is irretrievably lost. 
The record is professedly inaccurate; he can but 
present the remains of great men — the poor fragments 
saved out of the rich materiel of their lives. It 
appears that there is great credit to be bestowed on 
diligent research to recover some worm-eaten me- 
mento, and only contempt on the parsimonious care 
which would prevent it from being lost. There is 
great rejoicing over some stray fact, but a very cold 
reception for the " ninety and nine, which went not 
astray.” How many gems and jewels arc buried in 
darkness, which ought to sparkle gloriously in the 
light ! How many pure and beautiful things are lost 
to literature, which must have been beyond all price, 
since their very fragments are xpvo’eioirrpa xpvaov — 
more golden than gold ! Hence works which are 
called “Lives” are for the most part failures, and 
while there are many admirable historians there is but 
one biographer. Indeed, the requisites for tlic latter 
arc so different, and so pecifliar, that it is to be de- 
spaired of whether any greater perfection will be ar- 
rived at in this department. Public acts make up 
history, and are no sooner developed than they find 
their safe and enduring place in ttie nation’s archives. 
Out of such a mass, it is the duty of the historian 
not more to select and arrange, than to reduce to 
philosophical principles ; but it is different with the 
biographer, where the map extendeth, not over the 
range of many centuries, but the short space of one 
man’s life. It is the part of the first to deduce the 
proper lessons, to condense, to arrange : the narrative 
bears the same relation to the events, as the Veni, 
vidi, vici, of Ccesar to the battle. It is the duty of 


the other not to philosophize, but to collect and 
record, it matters not how much, whatever will servo 
to lay open the character of the subject. One looks 
on as from a high point over the immense field, and 
leaps from promontovy to sun-lit promontory; the 
other conducts you over a circumscribed place in the 
communion of a spirit, into the bowers of the garden, 
or the alcove of the library, as with Cowper at 
Chertsey, or Pope at the shades of Twickenham. 
The one is read with the cold eye of philosophy, 
which never shrinks aghast from the bloodiest battles; 
tile other witli the warmth of regard and human 
sympathy. The one is but a game, rendered amusing 
by the adroit players ; the other illustrates a social 
existence, introduces you to the fireside, where the 
feelings and affections cluster, and into the circles of 
friends where wit, genius, and eloquence, flow uncon- 
strained. Who is able to perform the latter office 
properly, unless it be some friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother P The great Dr. Johnson in this 
province falls far below his despised contemporary. 
The ” Lives of the Poets,” though admirable, cannot 
pretend to do this, and are tinctured in many cases by 
the strong prejudice of the writer, and charged with 
injustice. The art of biography consists in letting 
the subject illustrate his own history or character. 
Plutarch’s Lives are rather History, or parts of 
History. They are written centuries after many of 
the characters ceased to exist, and some are thrown 
as far back as the heroic ages, and have to do with as 
veritable personages as Blue Beard or Jack the Giant 
Killer. 

The biographer of Dr. Johnson, in accomplishing 
his work uficr such a plan, has conferred on the 
author a kind of immortality independent of the 
posthumous fame which follows great men, and which 
would not have been conferred by his works alone, 
although these retain their rank among the English 
classics. The stately periods, such as that with wliich 
llasselas sets out, all weighed in the balance, and to 
be pronounced with grand intonation; the sesqui- 
pedalian words of the Rambler ; the pomp of style so 
characteristie of the man ; these have giveh way to 
purer taste, and to the chaster graces of the Saxon. 
The public taste has completely shifted since the days 
of the essayists. New schools have arisen, and thrust 
out the old disciples, who, if they are not forgotten, 
are hastily passed by the crowd, in their desire for 
fresher novelty. In poetry, the cumbersome books of 
i.he epic are thrown aside for the livelier cantos of 
Don Juan ; and now none reads, for nobody writes, 
an epic poem. It is “all the same in prose.” The 
newspaper has taken the place of the essay, and a 
more exciting romance supplies i.hc place of Richard- 
son’s novel. The taste for reading has become too 
prevalent and too ravenous, either too utilitarian or 
too spoiled by excessive stimulus, to draw from the 
“pure wells of English undefiled.” The ancient 
public of the Athenians was in many respects a pro- 
totype of the capriciousness of ours. Tt veov \iysrai ; 
— Is there any news ? Who turns to refresh himself 
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the Bpecnlations of Addison, when may news- 
paper will furnish him with more exhilarating themes ; 
or examines the gentle limning in the portraiture of 
Sir Boger de GoverleyP Who reads (except the 
scholar) Sir Charles Grandison, or Clarissa Harlowe, 
when any modern novel will afford more bloodthirsty 
heroes a^ melo-dramatic heroines P Even the Great 
Unknown is thrust aside ; and where hundreds read 
Scott, thousands are at this moment delighted with 
the history of “ David Copperfield,” and the happy 
destinies of the gentle Agnes. 

Thus, by the inevitable law of change, the most far- 
spread reputations must in time become abbreviated, 
or fade from their original brightness, while the waters 
of forgetfulness gather around and threaten to engulf 
the most imperishable works. After all, what do we 
know even of those whose reputation is freshest? 
When the best biographers have collected all their 
facts, and all the materials they can muster, what a 
poor, vague, unsubstantial idea do they present of the 
persons they commemorate ! Even with the aid of a 
correct likeness affixed, do wc fail to embody the 
character which they set forth, and illustrate by so many 
traits. Wc arc acquainted with many facts concerning 
them ; that Pope was irascible, Cowper melancholy, 
and Goldsmith a spendthrift ; but do we see them, as 
it were, face to face, or grasp them as with the hand 
of fiicndship P The written works form but a small 
part of the emanations of a great mind; of the 
sparks and scintillation which attrition kindles. There 
is the flash of wit, so sudden and so subtle in its 
elements that its very nature is to evanesce ; the apt ‘ 
thought, which must not be clianged in its apt ex- 
pression; the spontaneous eloquence which gathers 
its passion from the passing object, from the thunder- 
cloud which breaks that instant ovcr-iicad, from the 
sunshine which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the 
voice of a small bird, or the expanding beauties of a 
flower ; there are the gorgeons visions painted by a 
single dash of description — the inspiration enkindled 
in a moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud, 
or like the morning dew. 

Who is there that can watch a man so closely as to 
lose nothing of the divine essence of genius which is 
continually escaping as a candescent body throws off 
its pari ides of light P There is only one instance in 
which this has been in any degree accomplished, and 
that by one who has ever since received for his pains 
the ingratitude of the Republic of Letters ; an in- 
gratitude more obdurate than that of the Athenians, 
wliich sometimes relented, and although it banished 
first, or condemned to death, yet afterward shed 
tears, and erected statues. We repeat, that no man 
ever enjoyed the same kind of immortality as the 
despised Boswell has conferred on his subject. The 
laurels are fresh and green as yesterday ; they will be 
a century hence as green as they are to-day. He has 
had justice done to him at the expense of vast in- 
justice to another; he has been grouped with his 
distinguished compeers in a manner so natural, so 
life-like, upon the canvass, that posterity extol the 
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picture with the highest words of criticism, yet in the 
same breath with the most malignant abuse revile the 
painter. The great author and lexicographer is em- 
balmed to all ages. After he emerged from Bolt 
Court, and his p^miest glory began, it is to all the 
world as though he had never died. But he is before 
us, not wrapped in swathings, or Egyptian balsams ; 
not in a resemblance which docs not speak, or in the 
statue which cannot give from its dead eyes the 
expression of the soul. He lives — he moves: we 
behold him in his grotesquest attitudes as vividly as 
if he were now present ; we listen to the ipsissima 
verda, the sharp reply and rejoinder which wound up 
the case at issue, os though his lips moved. The 
guests arrive, the conversation is enkindled ; Burke, 
Fox, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds are at the 
board. We have the soul of every banquet-^the 
very essence of wit wliich flashed among tliat brilliant 
throng. The grave has long closed over the mortal 
part of each ; the club is extinct, but the spirit of 
all is preserved. Who has wrought out this wonder- 
ful achievement P It is time that an end were put 
to looking the gift-horse in the mouth. If there is 
no gratitude in the world of letters, let justice be 
done. Because the biographer had his faults and 
failings, of which his own family were ashamed, is 
that any reason why he should not have the benefit of 
the maxim, Le mortuis nil nm bonum t* Docs that 
afford the shadow of an excuse for more serious 
calumnies, and for certain pei-sons to show their own 
smartness by attempting to exhibit his folly, and to 
display at the same time their own wit and his want of 
it P If he w'as willing to render himself ridiculous to 
his own age, it was for the benefit of posterity, and 
posterity should be the last to refuse indulgence, or 
to upbraid him with the folly. Those who were eye- 
witnesses to his obsequiousness without knowing the 
object, might justly have entertained for what had the 
aspect of sycophancy a feeling of disgust. But when 
the client’s grotesque and squalid garb has passed 
away with the actor from the stage, and nothing but 
what is pleasant remains ; nothing but the great work 
which cost him such a sacrifice of time, labour, and 
dignity; it is affectation, it is ingratitude, to heap 
contempt upon his memory. Let the truth be ad- 
hered to. A distinguished writer has pronounced him 
a man of contemptible parts wilh the same justice 
that he has pronounced Xenophon to be a man of 
small parts wlio wrote the Cyropcedin. 

In ^most the same sentence wherein he sets him 
down the first of biographers— as much as llomer 
was the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare the first 
of dramatists, Demosthenes the first of orators— ho 
declares him to be a man of the feeblest and meanest 
intellect; a contradiction which he himself acknow- 
ledges to be strange in the extreme. Now the very 
idea of writing biography afler such a plan was 
original ; and originality is the highest mark, and 
involves the very idea of genius : but to assert that he 
who not only conceived the idea, but carried it out suo- 
cessfully, was a fool ora blockhead, is absurd, unjust. 
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and contradictory, and ought to brand the calumniator 
with folly. It argues still greater rashness to appeal 
to the book itself, after acknowledging it to be a 
" very great work,” as the ground and evidence of 
the charge. Certainly, tlie pleasure, the instruction 
to be derived from it ought to banish every such re> 
flection against the author. One generation is too 
apt to be the mere echo of the opinions of another — 
to suffer old errors to slumber, and unjust stigmas to 
remain. The white flag ought to wave over the grave 
of the innocent, although fur a century that grave has 
been dishonoured. In that singular work which we 
have mentioned, is a preservation of the past so re- 
markable, that we are reminded of the chambers 
which have been revealed at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. There the brush and pencil of the artist are as 
fresh as the colours of yesterday; but desolation 
reigns in tlie solitary courts : the eloquence which 
prevails there is the eloquence of silence ; and only 
imagination can re-people the deserted halls with the 
forms of the departed. Time has spared ; the progress 
of decay has been arrested ; and the beautiful tints 
remain fixed and vivid upon the walls. But it is 
more difficult to render permanent the hues and 
colouring wdiich genius casts over its most unstudied 
thoughts, which are only intended to give present 
delight, to lull the flying pain, or charm the passing 
hour. Here is a gallery presented to us, yet filled 
with animation ; voices echo in the chambers which 
have not been deserted; the tapestry moves; the 
glorious society are there ; we enjoy the very soul of 
the banquet ; the hilarious company of wit, learning, 

I and eloquence. For one who has created this strong 
illusion, or rather preserved a stronger reality, has no 
better reward been assigned than a fame equivocal as 
that which attaches to Erostratus, who set fire to the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The evil must one day 
be repaired. So long as that constellation is seen in 
the literary heavens, so long shall he who has pointed 
it out to our admiration shine, — it is true, with 
diminished light and with a different glory, — but no 
less a star in the midst of that splendid galaxy. 


BOULOGNE. 

A WRECK ON THE COAST. 

The firm and vigorous pencil of Stanfield is to be 
traced in this effective subject. The gray cast of the 
sky — which still bears traces of the storm — the 
perfect truth of the shipping — the forcible and 
well-grouped figures — all betoken the master hand. 
Boulogne sands have an evil reputation for ship- 
wreck ; and the loss, a few years since, of a number 
of female emigrants on their way to Australia will 
not soon be forgotten. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE.^ 

If it be Irue that Man is a ihinhing animal, 
exceUence^ then docs the bulk of the species perform 
its functions ill enough. This fact is forcibly borne in 
upon the mind after reading such a book as the one we 
are about to introduce to the reader. It is the 
work of a thinking man — a man who not only possesses 
the thinking faculty, but knows how to exercise it to 
considerable advantage both for himself and others. 
Many persons will require no further proof of this 
truth thou the fact, tliat “ Companions of my Solitude ” 
is written by the author of “ Essays in the Intervals 
of Business,” “ Claims of Labour,” “ Conquerors of 
the New World,” and the two volumes entitled 
" Friends in Council.” 

To the last-mentioned of these works, the new one 
bears most resemblance ; indeed, it is a sort of con- 
tinuation or supplement to it. It is marked by the 
same gentle boldness of speculation in matters of 
thought, — ^thc same decision and tolerance in matters 
of conduct and opinion,— the same depth and delicacy 
in matters of feeling, — the same scholarly and gentle- 
manly taste in questions of art and society. We may 
add that there is at times a tone of melancholy in the 
new book which wo never detected m the others ; but, 
as if to counterbalance this, we have much of the 
delicate evanescent humour wliich flashed here and 
there (always in the right place) over the pages of 
** rriends in Council.” Of the style of composition, 
we need say little more than that it is tlie only style 
which could result from such a combination of mental 
qualities. There is no surer indication of a man’s 
character than the style he writes. In no case, we 
imagine, can such an aphorism be more appropriate 
than in the present. The peculiar felicities of our 
author’s style cannot be described accurately, but we 
may affirm in a general way, that they will be very 
much to the taste of those who are not enamoured of 
the flashy, frothy rhetoric, the glitter, the flippancy, 
the disagreeable straining after point and wittincss, 
which prevail so much in the current literature of the 
day. To all our readers ambitious of good writing, 
we would say, study the style of “ Companions of my 
Solitude.” See how well it unites dignity with grace, 
precision and exactness with case! llow well it 
conveys the author’s meaning, and nothing but the 
meaning. You have all the right words in their right 
places, and there is no appearance of effort in the 
arrangement. Each sentence springs gracefully and 
naturally out of the preceding one. It is a rare slyle 
to have been produced in this excessive nineteenth 
century ; a style that is close and pregnant ; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Let all who value the purity of our noble English 
language give a hearty welcome to such writers. 
They will do much- towards ridding us of the pestilent 
literary patois of the day, which has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 

Although the matter in this volume is not divided 
(i) ** Companions of my Solitude ’’—Pickering. 
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in the regular essay fashion, it is nevertheless a col- 
lection of essays on various subjects; the “Companions” 
of the author’s “ Solitude,” of which he speaks thus 
at the commencement of the work : — 

“ When in the country, I live much alone : and as 
I wander over downs and commons, and through 
lanes with lofty hedges, many thoughts come into my 
mind. I find, too, tlie same ones come again and 
again, and are spiritual companions. At times they 
insist on being with me, and are resolutely intrusive. 

I think I will describe them, that so I may have more 
mastery over them. Instead of suffering them to 
haunt me as vague faces and half-fashioned resem- 
blances, I will make them into distinct pictures, which 
I can give away, or hang up in my room ; turning 
them, if I please, with their faces to the wall; and in 
short, be free to do what I like with tlicm.” 

In this first chapter he says, — 

“ Meditating upon general improvement, I often 
think about tiie climate in these parts of the world ; and 
1 sec that without much husbandry of our means and 
resources, it is difFmult for us to be anything but low 
barbarians. The difliculty of living at all in a cold, 

I damp, destructive climate is great. Socrates went 
about with very scanty clothing, and men praise his 
wisdom for caring so little for the goods of this life, 
lie ate sparingly, and of mean food. This is not the 
■way, T suspect, that we can make a philosopher here. 
There are people who would deride one for saying 
this, and would contend that it gives too much weight 
to worldly things. But I suspect that they are mis- 
led by notions borrowed from Eastern climates. 
Here we must make prudence one of the substantial 
virtues.” 

Wo cannot forbear quoting some observations on 
Puritanism, suggested by the post-office regulations, 

“ which did not allow letters to go out from country 
places, or be delivered at such places, on a Sunday.” 
He had been disappointo.d in receiving a letter from 
his little boy. “ 'fo be sure,” he says, “ I know 
pretty well what the letter would be;” and hereupon 
follows a capital child’s epistle, which we quote to 
elicit a smile from parents. 

“ ‘ I hope you arc well, papa, and I send you my 
love, and I have got a kite, and uncle George’s dog is 
very tierce, his name is Nero, which was a Homan 
Emperor, nearly quite white, only he has got two 
I black spots just over his nose. And I send my love 
to mamma and the children, and I am your own little 
boy and affectionate son, 

‘ Leonard Milverton.’ 

“ Not a very important, certainly not a very artistic 
production, this letter, but still it has its interest for 
the foolisli paternal mind, and I should like to have 
received it to-day. It is greatly owing to these 
Borgias that I liave not received this letter. Most of ■ 
my neighbours imagine that their little petitions were 
the sole cause of these post-office regulations; but, 
I beg to go somewhat further back, and I come to 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, and lay a great deal of the 
blame on him. The pendulous folly of mankind 


oscillates as far in this direction as it has come from 
that ; and an absurd Puritan is only a correlative to a 
wicked Pope. 

“ From such reflections I fell to considering Puri- 
tanism generally, and I am afraid I came to a different 
conclusion from that which would have been popular 
at any of the late public meetings ; but then I con* 
sole myself by an aphorism of Ellesmere’s, wliq is 
wont to remark * how exactly proportioned to a 
man’s ignorance of the subject is the noise he makes 
about it at a public meeting.’ Knowledge brings 
doubts, and exceptions, and limitations, which though 
occasionally some aids to truth, arc all hindrances to 
vigorous statement.” 

“ Wliat are the objects of life, as far as regards 
this world P Its first wants, I answer, namely, food 
and raiment. What besides? Marrying, and the 
rearing of children ; and, in general, the cultivation 
of the affections. So far, Puritans would agree | 
with us. 

“ But suppose all these things to be tempered with 
gaiety, and festivity : what element of wickedness has 
necessarily entered ? None that I can perceive. Sclf- 
iiidulgcnce takes many forms ; and wc should bear in 
mind that there may be a sullen sensuality as well as | 
a gay one. 

“ But the truth is, there is a secret belief among 
some men that God is displeased with man’s happi- 
ness ; and in consequence, they slink about creation, 
ashamed and afraid to enjoy anything.” 

“ Once I happened to overhear a dialogue some- 
what similar to that which Charles Lamb, perhaps, 
only feigned to hear. I was travelling in a railway 
carriage with n most precise-looking formal person, 
the Arcli-Quakcr, if there bo such a person. His j 
countenance was veiy noble, or railicr had been so 
before it was frozen up. He said nothing ; I had a 
great respect for him. At last his mouth opened. 

1 listened with attention ; I had hitherto lived with 
foolish, gad-aboufc, dinner-eating, dancing people : now 
I was going to hear the words of retired wisdom; 
when he thus addressed his young daughter, sitting 
opposite, — “ Hast thee heard liow Southamptons went 
lately?” (in those days South Western Hsiil way shares 
were called Southamptons,) and she replied with like 
gravity, giving him some information that she had 
picked up about Southamptons, yesterday evening. 

“ I leant back rather sickened as I thought what was 
probably the daily talk, and the daily thoughts in that 
family, from which I conjectured all amusement was 
banislicd save that connected with intense money- 
getting.” 

Concerning amusement, as one of the necessaries of 
life to a virtuous man, he speaks to the purpose in j 
various parts of this and his former works. In this 1 
i place, he says, — | 

“ Yon hear clergymen in country parishes de- 
nouncing the ill-nature of their parishioners : it is in 
vain : the better sort of men try to act up to what 
they are told, but really it is so dull in the parish, that 
a bit of scandal is welcome to the heart. These poor 
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people have iiothinfif to think about; nature shows 
them comparatively little, as art and science have not 
taught them to look behind the scenes, or even at the 
scenes ; literature they know nothing of ; they cannot 
have gossip about the men of the past, (which is the 
most innocent kind of gossip,) m other words, read 
and discuss history ; they have no delicate handiwork 
to amuse them; in short, talk they must, and talk 
they will, about their neighbours, whose goings on are 
a sort of perpetual puppet-show to them. i 

“ But to speak more gravely, man, even the most 
sluggish-minded man, craves amusement of some 
kind, and his wiser and more powerful brethren will 
show their wisdom, or their want of it, in the amuse- 
ments they contrive for him. We need not be afraid 
that in England any art or innocent amusement will 
be cultivated too much. The genius of the people, 
though kindly, is severe. And that is why there is 
so much less danger of their being injured, if any one 

is, by recreation. Gyrus kept the Lydians tame, we 
arc told, by allowing them to cultivate music ; the 
Greeks were, perhaps, prevented from becoming 
dominant by a cultivation of many arts; but the 
Anglo-Saxons, like the Homans, can afford to cultivate 
art and recreations of all kinds. Such pursuits will 
not tame them too much. To contend occasionally 
against the bent of the genius, or the circumstances of 
a people, is one of the great arts of statesmanship. 
The same thing which is to be dreaded in one place 
is to be cultivated in another ; here a poison, there an 
antidote.” 

Tiicrc is no subject discussed in the volume that 
deserves to be brought forward for general recogni- 
tion and consideration, more than thatwliich our author 
lias aptly termed “ the tyranny of the weak over 
the strong.” It is a species of domestic tyranny 
more common than any other, and from which the 
oppressed can rarely free themselves, and that, on 
account of their good, and not their bad qualities. 

” This is a most fertile subject, and lias been 
nearly neglected. Weak is a relative term; when- 
ever two people meet, one is comparatively weak and 
the other strong. The relation between them is often 
supposed to imjdy this. Taking society in general, 
there is a certain weakness of the kind 1 mean, 
attributable to the sick, the spoilt, the ill-tempered, 
the unfortunate, the aged, women, and the clergy. 
Now, I venture to say, there is no observant man of 
the world who has lived to the age of thirty, who has 
not seen numerous instances of severe tyranny 
exercised by persons belonging to one or other of 
these classes, and which tyranny has been estab- 
lished, continued, and endured, solely by reason of the 
weakness, real or supposed, of the persons exercising 

it. Talking once with a thoughtful man on this 
subject, he remarked to me, that of course the 
generous suffered much from the tyranny I was speak- 
ing of, as the strength of it was drawn from their 
strength. If you come to analyse it, it is a tyranny 
exercised by playing upon the good-nature, the fear : 
of responsibility, the dread of acting selfishly, the 


horror of givitig pain, prevalent among good and 
kind people. They often know that it is a tremendous 
tyranny they are suffering under, and they do not 
feel it the less beoanse they are consenting parties.” 

The fourth chapter is one of the most interesting 
in the volume. It has a delicate humour and a pathos 
t^t are positively charming, and we return to it 
again and again. The subject of it is a sort of day- 
dream 

" I pictured to myself a descendant of mine, a man 
of dilapidated fortune, but still owning this house and 
garden. The few adjoining fields he will long ago 
have parted with. But he loves the place, having 
been brought up here by his sad, gentle mother, and 
having lived here with his young sister, then a 
rapturous, imaginative girl, his companion and delight. 
Through the smallness of their fortune, and conse- 
quently the narrow circle of their acquaintances, she 
will have married a man totally unfit for her; the 
romance of her nature has turned somewhat sour, 
and though occasionally high-minded, she is very 
peevish now, and is no longer the companion that she 
was to her brother.” 

He goes on speculating on the affairs of his imagi- 
nary descendant, and communes with liim in thought; 
and many of the observations elicited are valuable 
for their sound sense and their novelty. The follow- 
ing remark concerning Hochcfoucault may bo cited 
par exemple. 

“ The people who write shrewdly are often the most 
easy to impose upon, or have been so. I almost 
suspect — without, however, having looked into the 
matter — tliat Hochcfoucault was a tender lover, a 
warm friend, and, in general, a dupe (happy for him) 
to all the impulses and affections which he would have 
us imagine he saw through and had mastered. The 
simple write shrewdly, but do not describe what they 
do. And the hard and worldly would be too wise in 
their generation to write about what they practised, 
even if they perceived it, which they seldom do, 
lacking delicacy of imagination.” 

Our author is not a mere ponderer Over abstract 
ideas, having no immediate connexion with what is 
going on in the world around him ; on the contrary, 
the sympathetic nature of his mind is shown by the 
serious way in which he takes up most of the exciting 
topics of the day. The condition of the Church is 
one concerning which he speaks wisely, being able to 
consider it from many sides. 

” As I went along, 1 thought of tho Church of 
England, and of what might be its future fortunes. 
1 had just been readmg the works of two brothers : 
last night I had been reading an elaborate attack 
from tbe Homan Catholic side, upon the Anglican 
Church, by one brother ; and this morning I had read 
a very skilful attack upon all present religious systems 
by another brother. And I thought to myself, the 
Church of England suffers from both attacks. 

** One’s acquaintance who meet in the street, shrug 
their shoulders, and exclaim, ‘What a state tbe 
Chuich is in ! Ohl that these questions tliat divide it 
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lutd ueirer been raised/ 1 do not agree with them, 
and sometimes I tell them so. If there are these 
great differences among thoughtful men about great 
subjects, why should they (the differences) be stifled P 
Are we always to be walking about as masked 
figures P *• 

The largest portion of the volume, and to our 
thinking the ablest in tliought as well as the noblest 
and most touching in feeling, is devoted to a subject 
which is too complex and too painful to be commented 
on in such pages as ours. The author has called it 
" the great sin of great cities.” Let him who thinks 
that he has aught to do with this sin, and who would 
know what a large-hearted man of knowledge and 
experience has to say about it, let him read the sixth 
chapter of “ Companions of my Solitude.” And 
having read it, let his saddened spirit bo renovated by 
reading the seventh, in which Ellesmere, the author’s 
satiric^ legal friend, tells a tale, a simple unvarnished 
talc, illustrative of the divinity that is in a man wlio is 
capable of the highest sort of love. Ellesmere is a 
strong-minded man of the world, a high-bred English 
gentleman, a lawyer, silent, acute, sarcastic, and by 
no means given to sentimentality, lie is induced, by 
a serious talk with the author upon the serious subject 
above alluded to, to tell a portion of his own private 
history. The only woman whom this proud English 
gentleman ever loved, and that with every fibre of his 
being, was a German maid-servant of the better-class, 
whom he was the means of saving from starvation. 
He loves her so well that he never allows Grctchen to 
suspect it, though he would gladly have made her 
his wife. 

But Gretchen, he knows, has a lover in her own 
rank, ** a poor man and far away.” Shame on him if 
j he should endeavour to shake her fidelity. He puts 
I her in the way of earning her livelihood, and then 
' goes away loaded with her grateful affection, intending 
never to see her again, but not, on that account, to 
forget her, as is the custom with less tenacious minds. 
Hear his own words on his after-conduct. 

“ Not being a philosopher or a philanthropist, I do 
not easily forget those 1 once care for. 1 studied how 
to protect her in every way. I mastered the politics 
of that German town, and learnt all the intricacies 
of the little court there. 1 ascert-ained everything 
n\<(f)ecting our relations with it, and who amongst our 
diplomatists was desirous of the residence there, when 
there should be a change. 1 busied myself more in 
politics than T had done ; and, 1 believe, 1 must own 

that my speech on the intervention, which had 

its merits, and cost me great labour, was spoken for 
Gretchen. Of course, I need hardly say that I spoke 
only what I most sincerely thought ; but I should 
probably have let politics alone but for her sake. 
At last there was an opportunity of a new appoint- 
ment being made of a minister to that German court, 
and the man who wished for it, and whose just claims 
1 had aided as 1 best could, obtained it. His wife. 
Lady R., one of those brilliant women of the world 
who are often more amiable than we give them credit 


for beings had long noticed the care with which 1 had 
cultivated her society. . She imagined it .was for one 
of her beautiful daughters, and did not look unkindly 
upon me. Before she went to reside at — I un- 
deceived her, telling her the whole truth, the best 
thing in such a case, and binding her to secrecy. She 
promised to look out for Gretchen and take her into 
her household. 1 told Lady R. that Gretchen had a 
lover, and said that if anything could be done for him, 
without lifting him out of his rank, it should be. 
Neitherwould I have Gretchen made anything different 
from what she was. 1 could have given her money by 
handfuls, but that is not the way to servo people. At 
the same time I implored Lady R. to let me know 
immediately, in case anything should ever occur to 
break off the marriage. 

” Milverton . — ^And you would have put in your suit 
and married this girl ? 

” Ellesmere . — There was but little chance, 1 fear ; 
but you may be sure no opportunity would have es- 
caped me. As for the world, 1 am oue of the few 
pei-sous who really care but little for it. The hissing 
of collected Europe, provided I knew the hissers 
could not touch me, would bo a grateful sound rather 
than the reverse, — that is, if heard at a reasonable ; 
distance. Well, but I told you I saw Gretchen once ! 
more. Yes, once more. You may remember that | 
some time ago 1 had a severe illness, and was not able 
to attend the courts on an occasion when I was much | 
wanted. This appeared in the newspapers of the 
day, and so, 1 conjecture, came to the knowledge of 
Gretchen, who in her quiet indefatigable way had 
learnt English, and was a great student, os 1 after- 
wards heard, of English newspapers. She had also 
contrived to learn more about my life than 1 chose 
to tell her when I answered her question about my 
being happy; and the poor girl had formed juster 
notions of the joyousness and comfort of a lawyer’s 
cliambcrs in London. She begged for leave of ab- 
sence to visit a sick friend : Lady R. conjectured, I 
believe, where she was going, and consented. 

A few days afterwards there was a knock at my 
door, (1 was still very ill, and unable to leave my 
sitting-room, but solacing life as best I could by 
the study of a great pedigree case,) when my clerk, 
with an anxious and ashamed countenance, put his 
head in, made oue of those qneer faces which he does 
when he thinks a great bore is wishing to see me, 
and that 1 had better say *No,* and exclaimed, 'A i 
young woman from Germany, sir, wants to see you.’ 

“ I knew instinctively who it was, but I had the 
presence of mind to make a gesture signifying I would 
not see her, (for I could not have spoken,) and I was 
afraid, in my present state of weakness, I should 
betray myself in some way, if I were to sec her 
unprepared. While the parleying was going on in 
the passage, 1 collected myself sufficiently to ring for 
my derk, tell him he might appoint the young 
woman to come in the afternoon. By that time I 
had reflected upon my part, and was somewhat of 
myself again. She came: 1 scolded and protested. 
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she did nothing in reply, but look at me and say how 
thin 1 was; and there was no resisting the quiet, 
affectionate, discreet way in which she installed her- 
self every day for some hours as head nurse. Even 
my old laundress relaxed so far as to say that Gradgin 
I (for that was what she called her,) was a good 
i girl, and not hoity-toity ; and my clerk Peter, a very 
cantankerous fellow, was heard to remark, that for 
; his part he did not like young women much, but Miss 
; Gradgin was better than most, and certainly his 
master did somehow eat more of anything made by 
Iter than by anybody else, and never threatened now 
to throw the chicken broth he brought in at his 
head. 

“ I jest at these things, Milverton ; and in truth, 
what remains for us often in this world but to jest ? 
Which of the queens was it, by the way, who on the 
scaffold played with the sharpness of the axe, and 
said something droll about her little neck ? Well, 1 
jest ; but this visit of Gretclien’s was a very severe 
trial to me. it is a common trial though, 1 dare 
say. No doubt many a person dotes upon or adores 
some one else, who i.s, happily, as unconscious of the 
doting or adoration as Ram Dass, or any other 
heathen deity, of the fanatic love of his worshippers. 
To the loving person, however, it is like walking over 
hot iron with no priest-anointed feet, and yet with 
unmoved countenance, not even allowed to look 
stoical. I could not resist listening sometimes to 
Grctchcn’s wise, innocent, pleasant talk about all the 
new things she was seeing; and, perhaps, if I hud 
not kept carefully before me the claims of the absent 
peasant lover, some day when she w^^as moving about 
me like sunlight in the room, I might in some nionicnt 
of frenzy, which 1 should never have forgiven myself, 
have thrown myself at her feet, and asked her to take 
these dingy chambers, and iny faded self, and all niy 
belongings, under her permanent control. Rut wiser, 
sterner, juster thoughts prevailed.” 

Truly has the wise man said, “ Greater is he that 
ruleth his own spirit than he that taketli a city.” 
Of this strong man’s love the end may be guessed. 
“ There was an opportunity for advancing her lover. 
It was done, not without my knowledge. She had 
by this time saved some money. They were married 
six mouths ago. I sent the wedding-gown. Do not 
let us talk any more about it.” 

But before we leave off talkingito our readers about 
it, we must make one more quotation, which is 
exquisite in its description and suggestions. It is 
about a genuine woman — ^this much-loved Grctchen. 

“I have said nothing to you, Milverton, which 
describes herself ; and, indeed, I always look upon all 
descriptions of women in books and elsewhere as 
having something mean, poor, and sensuous about 
them. I may tell you that she always, from the 
first time 1 saw her, reminded me a little of the bust 
of Cicero. She had the same delicate critical look, 
though she was what you would call a great large 
girl. She might have been a daughter of his, if he 
had married what he would have called a barbarian 


German woman. In nature she has often recalled to 
me Jeannie Deans, only that she has more tenderness. 
She would have spoken falsely (I am sorry to say) 
for Efiie, and would have died of it. 

Lady R. (in whose house Grctchen was a ser- 
vant,) when she was over here some little time ago, 
said to me, to comfort me, I suppose, that though 
Gretchen was a sweet girl, she did not quite see 
what there was in her to make her so attractive to a 
man like me. But these women do not always 
understand one another, or appreciate what makes 
them dear to particular men. She added, ‘ But still, 

I do not know how it was, Gretchen became the great 
authority in our household ; they all referred to her 
about everything, and she did a good deal of their 
work.* In fact, she was the personification of com- 
mon sense; only that what we mean by common 
sense is apt to be hard, over-wise, and disagreeable ; 
hers was the common sense of a romantic person, and 
of one who had a great perception of the humorous. 

1 think I hear her low, long-continued laugh, as 1 
used to pour forth some of my odd theories about 
men and things to hear what she would say. And 
she generally did say something fully to the purpose. 
But action was her forte. There was a noiseless soft 
activity about her like that of light.” 

We have read many stories of unrequited love in 
the course of our lives, but none more noble and 
touching than that of the great lawyer Mr. Ellesmere. 
The manner of telling it, too, as we said before, gives 
a great additional cliarm; it is exquisitely natural 
and life-like. Rut we m\»st close our remarks on this 
book, or we shall be tempted to transcribe the whole. 
W^e can only wish to all our readers an intimate 
acquaintance with the author’s Companions in 
Solitude.” 

DIORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 

ST. GEOBGK’S GALLEHY, IIYOE I’ATIK CORNER. 

Turning out of the “ shock, the hum of men,” in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner, 1 entered 
the doorway of a public exhibition, and was transported I 
in a few minutes fur beyond this every-day life of high ' 
pressure and restless progress, away into life in the 
East, where sacred and chivalrous memories clothe 
every beautiful scene with additional beauty, or where, 
as Byron says of this “ land of the Sun,” 

" All but the spirit of man is sublime.” 

For persons wliosc minds have acquired a true 
interest in Palestine,, and the localities of Scripture 
History, this diorama will have peculiar charms, for it 
depicts as faithfully as a diorama can, (more faithfully 
than any diorama we have ever yet seen,) all that a 
diorama pretends to do; and that is saying much. 
Here the spectators see before them (in many 
instances with an appearance of reality that is posi- 
tively startling) places that have long been as house- 
hold words in their mouths, and as bidden treasure to 
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their imagination. To the arlist-eye one picture will 
be better than another, but all have merit ; and to 
general spectators, we doubt whether any one of 
them will appear to have a fault. The usual coarse 
exaggeration in drawing and colour, which is so great 
a drawback to profit and pleasure in looking at most 
dioramas, (even some of those most favoured by the 
public,) is entirely absent here. Truth and taste have 
combined to make this diorama a real work of art. 

The opening scene — a travelling party resting under 
a group of date palms in the desert ; the moonlight 
view within the walls of the Convent of St. Catharine ; 
the giant Cedars of Lebanon; the pass of Petra; 
the Garden of Gethsemane ; scenes within the city of 
Jerusalem, and the banks of the River Jordan, arc 
among the most interesting pictures. We have never 
seen a thing of the kind better managed. All went 
well, and was effective. The viva voce explanations 
were just what were wanted, and no more, since 
all present brought some knowledge of the Bible geo- 
graphy with them. The dioramic cHects were really 
natural, and the music was of a far higher chai*actcr 
tlian the ill-performed rubbish generally given at such 
entertainments. It was really an improvnient. We 
were very sorry to return to London again. 

— ♦ — 

TIIE STORY OF A FAMILY.* 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Ida’s grief for the loss of her father, — ^'phecomme 
il y en a peu,^ — is naturally and touchingly described. 
The following short extract, which prefaces the ac- 
count of the first evening on which the sorrowing girl 
makes an effort to join the family circle, is in the 
authoress’s very best style. 

« « » « » 

“ It is a trying moment, (who cannot remember 
such?) when, after some household grief, the one 
who is specially left desolate, first resumes her place 
in the family circle. How secret is the vigilance ! 
how guarded the tenderness of the rest I What care 
to temper the conversation ! what unreal cheerfulness 
of tone I what scrupulous choice of subject ! And to 
the sufferer, how wretched a mockery of past habits 
which can never thoroughly be resumed, does it all 
seem! how miserable an attempt to simulate the 
absence of misery! She feels this acutely, even 
while she believes in the necessity of the attempt, 
and is grateful for the love from whicli it springs ; 
and if the feeling be one-sided, surely it is one side of 
the truth. Why should we think entire recovery from 
sorrow desirable P why seek to efface, to ignore, if it 
were possible to forget, the affiiction which is sent to 
sanctify our energies ? When God strikes our goodly 
fabric to the earth, surely He does not always intend 
us to begin forthwith to construct another out of the 
ruins ; He would perhaps rather teach us to live with- 
out these earthly tabernacles, in expectation of that 
house built without bonds, eternal in the heavens.” 
»»»»»« 

(1) “ The Story of a Family.” Two Vola. G. Hohy, 123, Mount 
Street. Berkeley Square. 


At the close of this same evening, Alexander, the 
unloved and unlovable cousin, seizes an opportunity, 
and, with his usual absence of tact, and want of deli- 
cacy of feeling, gives Ida so unmistakeable a bint of 
his intention on the following day to honour her by 
the offer of his hand, that even her simplicity cannot 
but comprehend him, and she accordingly commissions 
his uncouth sister Agues to break to him the dis- 
comfiting intelligence, that he has misplaced his affec- 
tions, and to hint to him, in the nuYst gentle manner 
possible, that she would not liavc him at any price ; 
thereby evincing a selfish want of consideration for 
Agnes the uncouth, which, as it is about the only 
fault Miss Ida commits throughout the tw'o volumes, 
and therefore the strongest couiiccting link between 
our little heroine and the rest of Eve’s frail daughters, 
we gladly recognise and point out. The obtuse 
ambassadress stumbles through her mission with an 
irritating bluntness, which completely takes the shine 
out of Alexander’s superficial French polish, and puts 
that refined young gentleman into a most natural and 
undignified rage, in the course of which he reiterates 
the assertion that “ she ” (meaning Ida) “ will repent 
it,” with so much apparent confidence in his own 
power to bring about the consummation he so devoutly 
wishes, that even the slow-witted Agnes sees more 
in it than the senseless threatening of an angry man, 
and is haunted by a presentiment of some fresh mis- 
fortune about to befall the unoffending Ida. She is 
not kept long in suspense. Her amiable father, uncle 
Alexander, reflecting that (particularly in novels,) 
“ where there’s a will there’s a way,” has discovered a 
I flaw in the testamentary document whereon the story 
liinges, and only awaits the denonemeni of his son’s court- 
ship, to make his discovery public, preparatory to trans- 
ferring the contested fortune from Ida to himself. 

In a somewhat stormy interview with his brother, 
the excellent, kind-hearted, pig-headed Uncle John, 
he communicates this intelligence, skilfully contriving 
to cast suspicion upon the memory of the deceased 
Percy Lee, by which insinuation he trusts to avert 
inquiry, and avoid the expense and uncertainty of 
litigation. Uncle John speaks out, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Lee retreats in dudgeon to the village inn, 
whence he indites two letters, one to his brother, 
setting forth his determination not to be appeased 
without an apology ; the other to Ida, “recapitulating 
his explanations, and expressing his confidence that 
her reasonableness, unselfishness, and strong sense of 
right, would cause her to rejoice that she no longer 
stood in a position which she must fed to be false 
according to the rules of nature, custom, and justice,” 
winding up this precious epistle by offering her a 
home, which he feels tolerably certain she will not 
accept. The following extract, showing how these 
missives arc received, affords a fair specimen of the 
writer’s livelier style. 

“When the letters w'erc brought in, Ida was sitting 
between Uncle John and Aunt Ellinor, holding a hand 
of each. She was bewildered and distressed. Her 
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first intimation of what had occurred was from Agnes, 
who had broken into her room in an agony of tears to 
wish her good-bye, adding, almost inarticulately, that 
Uncle John would explain, and running away before 
Ida had time to do more than return her embrace. 
To Uncle John accordingly she went, and she found 
him pacing the libraiy, red, furious, and incoherent, 
Ellinor soothing him, Frederick sitting by in disturbed 
silence, and wonder without parallel ! Melissa sympa- 
thising with him ! Yes, Melissa was fond of Ida, and 
her indignation was thoroughly aroused against Alex- 
ander, though it must be owned that it did not fairly 
break forth till after it had been clearly explained to 
her, that he intended to claim the whole property, up 
to which announcement she had contrived to believe, 
that the portion of the will which concerned Ida's 
heiress-ship might be disproved, while that which 
involved the alternative of dividing the property 
among all the members of the family, might continue 
to liave the force of law. When she understood the 
real state of the case, her wrath knew no bounds, 
and in the first outbreak of it she even expressed, 
among other strong imputations of crime, an opinion 
that Alexander hod himself forged the will, with a 
malignant desire to encourage false hopes in the rest 
of the family, which he might afterwords enjoy the 
diabolical pleasure of destroying. And though she 
did not absolutely maintain this view against opposi- 
tion, she seemed by no means to consider it neces- 
sarily false, or absolutely groundless. 

" As soon as Ida made her appearance, Uncle John 
stopped in his career, and said in a hurried under tone 
to the rest, ‘ We must break it to her carefully.' 
Melissa, a little affronted at the hint, withdrew into 
the back-ground immediately, and sat down in silence. 
Ellinor was literally afraid to speak. Frederick, who 
would have given worlds to undertake the commission, 
thought that, as matters stood, he shoidd only com- 
plicate them by interfering. Accordingly, Uncle John 
was left to break it to her as carefully as he liked ; a 
feat which he accomplislied by a series of preparatory 
bursts, so tumultuous and spasmodic in character, in- 
terspersed with intervals of calmness so artificially 
deliberate and violently nonchalant, that Ida was 
frightened out of licr wits, and, trembling in every 
limb, entreated to be told if anytliing very dreadful 
had happened. Thereupon Un^e John began to pace 
the room again, muttering denunciations ; and while 
he was thus occupied, the others communicated the 
occurrences of the morning in a kind of three-part 
dirge, harmonious and mournful, each repeating, with 
variations, the phrases of the others, and terminating 
in a full united chord of dismay. Ida’s relief was 
inexpressible. 

‘ 0 ! dear, is that all P * said she. ‘ Well, it 
certainly seems much more just that Uncle Alexander 
should have the property. Pray, don’t be vexed 
about it on my account.* 

" ‘ My dear child, how can you talk such stuff?’ 
cried John, indignantly ; * you know nothing at all 
about it. It is one of the most shabby, paltry, pitiful 
transactions 


" * No, no, dear Uncle John, don’t use such words,’ 
interrupted Ida. ' I know it is only because you love 
me so much that you can’t bear the thought of any 
misfortune befalling me ; but this is not a misfortune 
at all, not even a disappointment, for I never knew 
till-^till quite lately, that there was any chance of my 
. having all this money. I am sure I don’t want it. 
And just think how unhappy I should be if there 
were to be a family quarrel, and 1 were in any way 
the cause of it ! About money too ! Such a poor, 
miserable reason for quarrelling. O ! I am sure you 
could never think of being angry with your own 
brother about money ! ” 

A scoundrel !’ exclaimed he, sitting down by 
her side. ‘ And you’ll just be a beggar, my dear 
little innocent darling ! That’s all ! A beggar ! ’ 
repeated he, with stinging emphasis. 

“ Ida looked up at him, with an approach to her 
old playfulness. 

“ ‘ That sounds very shocking,* said she. * And 
only think what cruel aunts, and what a cruel Uncle 
John I must have, if they let me go about begging ! ’ 

“ Ellinor now took her scat on the other side. 
* You will live with me, my darling,’ whispered she.” 

Some of his superfluous steam having thus found 
vent. Uncle tlohn sits down to answer his brother’s 
letter, and having at length overcome the difficulties 
of composition, reads, aloud liis production for the 
purpose of obtaining the opinions of his auditors. 
It commences after the following fashion : — 

(c € tt jiIy Alexandee,”— I thought of pre- 

senting my compliments in the third person, but, you 
sec, it’s better not,- for he said, ” My dear John,” to me, 
which is a tolerably clear sign that it means nothing.’ 

“ (By this time the audience began to perceive that 
uncle John was delivering himself of an introductory 
commentary upon his letter; a discovery which re- 
lieved them from a state of some bewilderment and 
anxiety. Uo proceeded with great and increasing 
emphasis, interspersing the text with extempore notes, 
which could with difficulty be distinguished from it, 
as the whole was declaimed in a sort of indignant, 
abusive tone, without breaks.) 

" ‘ ** My deae Alexander, — I have no apology to 
make, since I regret nothing whichpassed this morning, 
except the part whicli you played ; ” and a contemptible 
part it was, and one which deserves transportation 
a good deal more than a downright burglary.’ 

” ‘ Oh, my dear uncle ! ’ exclaimed Ida, ‘ Uncle 
Alexander will never be friends with you again if you 
write in that manner.’ 

‘ Upon my honour, my love, I don’t much care if he 
never is friends with me again. His friendship is not so 
very creditable. And I must be sincere, you know.’ 

** ‘ But can’t you say what you think a little more 
gently P ’ pleaded Ida, exceedingly distressed. ‘ Con- 
temptible is 8ueh a word ! And, indeed, 1 beg your 
pardon, I hope you won’t be angiy with me for say- 
ing that 1 think that would be really wrong about 
burglary.’ 
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•• ‘ Contemptible! Burglary I * repeated Uncle John, 
looking down at his letter. ' Tve got a full stop at 
‘^plojfed; ” and I haven’t read any further. Oh 1 1 see, 
—but you must let me my say as 1 go on — 1 have 
vritien very moderately, 1 assure you. 1 wouldn’t 
have written those strong expressions on any account, 
though they are quite true, just the same. No, no ; 
after all, is a brother, and / am a Christian,’ (he 
gave the sentence all the emphasis of an antithesis,) 
‘ and 1 shall take great care not to provoke him. I 
shall be very forbearing towards him — don’t be 
frightened — shall be as gentle as possible to him ; 
a mean, pitiful, cold-hearted fellow I Now let me go 
on,’ (resuming his emphatic declamation.) 

« * “ Flayed ! I must always consider that you are 
taking an unfair advantage of a mere oversight, and 
getting possession of the property of your niece, whom 
you ought to protect, by means of a quibble. For I 
cannot for one instant suppose that you believe that 
Ida ” — ^had— had anything to do with it. She is in- 
capable of forgery — ^that is to say — of course, I — 

* Good gracious, John 1 ’ cried Melissa. ' Ida I 
who ever suggested such an absurdity P Why, she 
was only four years old when the will was read ! ’ 

“ ' 1 know, I know,’ returned the abashed Uncle 
John. ‘ That was just what I was going to say, if 
you would only listen.’ 

“ He winked till he was nearly blind, cleared his 
throat, and trod hard on Melissa’s tender foot under 
the table, and finally said that it was absurd to read 
the letter aloud : his sisters should read it to them- 
selves, and give liim their opinion of it. If Ida would 
show what site had written, nothing further was neces- 
sary. The fact was, the sentence in which he had broken 
down so lamentably, stood thus in the manuscript : — 

** ‘ I cannot for one instant suppose that you believe 
Ida inherits the estates in consequence of any such 
nefarious transaction as that at which you hinted this 
morning. Her father was as incapable of forgery as 
yourself.’ When he arrived at the name of ‘ Ida,* 
he became aware of what was coming, and suddenly 
remembered how necessary it was to keep poor Ida 
ill ignorance that any such infamous suggestion had 
been thrown out. He therefore made a desperate 
attempt to supply an impromptu substitute for the 
real paragraph — ^plunged madly into impossible sen- 
tences — found himself saying all sorts of things which 
he did not intend, and so came to an untimely end in 
spite of himself.” 

«««»«» 

Ida has in the mean time wiitlon a quiet, sensible 
letter, which, after more discussion, and an attempt 
on the part of Aunt Melissa to substitute an absurd 
effusion from her own pen, is allowed to be sent. 
Uncle John’s notable epistle being forthwith consigned 
to the flames. No opposition being therefore at- 
tempted, Mr. Alexander Leo establishes the validity 
of his flaw, and comfortably pockets the fortune. 

We must now recur to Godfrey, who, be it remem- 
bered, was, when last heard of, suffering great anguish 
of spirit from a mistaken idea that Ida, shocked 


at his confession that, in a moment of boyish passion, 
he had struck Frederick the unhappy blow which 
had occasioned his loss of sight, must always regard 
him with feelings of horror and aversion. Urged by 
this tormenting belief, he determines to emigrate, and 
seek refuge from his thoughts in active employment. 
At this juncture, fortunately encountering Tyrrell, 

the new-made Governor of A , that gentleman 

offers him the post of private secretary, whicli he 
gladly accepts, and leaves England with Madeb'ne 
and her husband, happily ignorant of Uncle Alexander’s 
machinations, and Ida’s consequent loss of fortune. 
Frederick, meanwhile, who, in spite of his blindness, 
has become a skilful musician, has obtained the ap- 
pointment of organist at C , a missionary training 

college. Accordingly, he, his mother and Ida, take 
up their abode at Seringa Cottage, a cheap domicile 
situated close to the scene of Frederick’s labours. 
Here in a short time they become practically aware 
of the discomforts of, what we cannot but consider, a 
very unnecessarily severe attack of poverty. Ida, 
“ bringing every faculty of her young intelligence to 
bear upon this new mystery in the practical com- 
plexity of life,” sets to work to economise with all 
her might and main, and retrenchmeut is the order of 
the day. Bills are immediately called iu, expenses 
curtailed, and the second female servant receives 
notice to quit. This ” sweeping reform,” is, however, 
deemed insufficient, and reading aloud of an evening 
is henceforth accontplished by the aid of a pathetic 

single rushlight,” but even the adoption of this 
ascetic luminary fails to make both ends meet, and 
the reader is trembling lest Ida, in her emulation of 
Joseph Hume, should reduce the family to a ” Child’s 
Night Light,” when a new idea enters the head of 
our enterprising lieroinc, and secreting herself with 
unlimited black satin, she determines to realize capital 
by embroidering waistcoat pieces. The scheme 
answers beyond her most sanguine expectations; 
generalizing on the original idea, she drills a fatigue 
party of national-school girls in the exercise of em- 
broidery, and lo ! the enemy is dislodged, the demon 
of poverty flies before the needle points of Ida and 
her workwomen. 

This part of the book is not, we confess, to our taste. 
We recognise from the first a spirituality about the 
character of Ida ; she seems raised so completely above 
humanity, such as we usually find it, by her unerring 
instinct of simple, child-like faith, that a degree of reve- 
rence mingles largely with our feelings towards her. 
When in brighter days her lover becomes aware of this 
industrial episode, “ the idea of Ida working for her 
bread was as intolerable to him as though he had been 
an unripe sentimentalist of eighteen.” Now although 
we bear even less similitude to the simple juvenile” 
alluded to thus slightingly, than did Godfrey Lee, 
we quite agree with him on this point, and consider 
Ida taking thought for a rushlight, an association of 
ideas little short of sacrilege. 

Leaving the party at Seringa cottage “ on house- 
hold cares intent,” let us take a hop, skip and jump, and 
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clearing “ seven long years” at a leap, imagine our- 
selves on the deck of a homeward-bound vessel from 

A . But the authoress shall speak for herself. 

«««««« 

'Tiittle did Mrs. Aytouu think, when she said to 
I herself, with that heavy, inward, noiseless sigh which 
i belongs not to hope deferred, but to the absence of all 
; hope, ‘It is seven years to-day since Godfrey left 
us,* — little did she think that he was at that moment 
on the sea, and that the vessel in which he sailed was 
— homeward bound ? His fcllow-passcngcrs thought 
j him the dullest and most immovable of men ; and one 
vivacious lady could not refrain from scolding him 
heartily, when he alone, of all the group assembled on 
deck, uttered no exclamation, gave no sign, when the 
captain pointed to a low film just showing above the far 
edge of the sea, in the twilight of a summer’s morning, 
and said, ‘ That is England ! ’ She said, she thought 
he had no human feeling at all ; he had been quite 
silent and patient during that long weary calm, where 
they made no way, and it seemed as though winds 
and waters had ceased from their natural ofDcc to 
spite them, and that they were to wear out the rest of 
their lives eating away their very hearts for vexation, 
idle as' a painted ship upon a painted ocean ; he had 
been quiet, silent, and patient when the wind sprang 
up, and all the hearts were springing with it, and the 
little world within the vessel was as full of gratulatory 
and exultant voices as a wood in spring; he w’as 
quiet, silent, and patient NOW. Did lie not know 
that yonder cloud was England ? Was he not glad ? 
‘ Very,* he replied, with an odd, shy, doubtful smile, 
and turned aside from his vociferous companions, 
keeping his very eyelids close, because of the burning 
I light tliat was beneath them. Ilis soul was charged 
I well-nigh beyond its strength, and silence seemed to 
be literally his only hold upon sanity. Had he 
released it only for one moment, instead of joining in 
the mirthful ejaculations of the rest, he would have 
leaped aud shouted like a maniac. As it was, he 
dared not look upon that growing shore for more than 
ail instant at a time, but shut ids eyes in a sort of 
terror at it, and at himself. For seven years one 
thought had been the strength and light of his inner 
• life, and that thought was now about to become a 
fact, or — a memory ! No wonder that, as he neared 
that dim visionary shore, it seemed to be towering up 
into mountains ready to fall uj^n him aud crush him ! 
No wonder that, as he prepared to take leave of Hope 
for ever, and knew not for whai siic should be ex- 
changed, he was monicutarily tempted to wish himself 
back in the anxious Fast, labouring, inseparably united 
with her, and trying to believe that he neither leaned 
upon her nor looked to her ! 

“During his voyage out he had ample time for 
searching his heart, and for forming his resolutions. 
He had not thrown away this privilege of discipline. 
When he set foot upon the soil of his new home, 
there stood before his eyes, in vivid and palpable dis- 
tinctness, the sliape into ^ich tlie inexpressive block 
before him, the capable .but indeiinite Future which 


might be allotted to him, must be hewn and moulded ; 
nor had eye, hand, or will once faltered in their task. 
The wrongs of which he felt himself to be guilty were 
all against his mother and Frederick, and every energy 
of his life w^ to be devoted to the labour of repara- 
tion ; if, perhaps, he might at length be suffered to 
bring back into their home the sunshine whicli he 
had helped to banish from it. This was the work 
which he had to do. He sternly forbade himself to 
think of winning Ida, except in so far as such a 
thought was implied in the unceasing endeavour to 
render himself worthy of her. The disappointment 
which hud planted in his heart so bitter a root of 
anguish, he looked upon now as a necessary step in 
the discipline of his purification. How could he 
ever dream of stretching forth his hand to grasp a 
happiness for which he was so utterly unlit ? Con- 
sistently with this view, he never relaxed the rule of 1 
silence which he had imposed on himself and his family 
with regard to Ida. We will not examine whether he 
would have been able to maintain this strictness, had 
he not obtained frequent intelligence of her, without 
inquiry, through Madeline. Thus he knew that she 
was well, that she was unmarried, that she lived 
with his mother aud Frederick, and that she was the 
joy of their hearts, the briglitncss of their daily life, 
the very angel of their fireside. In the perpetual 
presence of this thought he worked on, but never 
suffered himself to forget all that lay between himself 
and her, and turning away his eyes from the one 
shilling possibility of his future, fixed them steadfastly 
upon those for whom he was bound to labour, and for 
whom he did labour with his whole heart. 

“ But it is necessary to explain the nature of this 
labour a little more definitely. There was a professor- 
ship in the college at C , established for tlic in- 

struction of the students in some, at least, of those 
languages a knowledge of whicli would be necessary 
to the support of their missionary toils in foreign 
lands. Tlircc languages were the minimum qualifica- 
tion required of the professor ere entering upon the 
duties of his office; but a formidable catalogue of 
tongues and dialects, on which he was expected to 
deliver lectures in the course of those duties, was 
appended. It wfis in contemplation to subdivide these 
requisites, so soon as the funds of the establishment 
should allow it, aud to provide a complete staff of 
instructors in this most important department. God- 
frey determined to await this period, diligently qua- 
lifying himself in the meantime to come forward as a 
candidate whenever the opportunity should arrive ; or 
failing that, to attempt the more daring enterprise of 
succeeding the present professor, whose occupation of 
his post was understood to be temporary. He was 
an old man, and had been himself a missionary ; he 
had accepted so arduous an office out of zeal for the 
interests of the infant college, well knowing how 
difficult it would be to procure a duly qualified sub- 
stitute. Godfrey was resolved that on his part the 
qualifications, at least, should not be wanting. The 
tedious voyage out was to him a time of strenuous. 
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uninterrupted activity, and he arrived at his destination, 
able immediately to pass a preliminary examination 
in the language of the people amongst whom he had 
come to reside. As soon as this was satisfactorily 
over, he went to the bishop, explained his views, his 
hopes, his intentions, and asked for advice and 
assistance. When was not the head of a listener to 
• another man’s hopes shaken? He spoke words of 
. soberness and truth, of doubt and discouragement; 

I but in the course of tlie interview he saw enough to 
convince him that lie was dealing with no common 
; character, and, in the end, while anxiously counselling 
i Godfrey not to be too sanguine, he promised hearty 
i co-operation with his efforts. The vigour and enthu- 
siasm of those efforts never flagged ; every leisure 
; hour, of which the light duties of secretary to the 

i governor of afforded plenty, was engrossed by 

’ study ; every opportunity was eagerly seized ; and it 
is a trite observation that opportunities arc sure to 
abound if eyes arc opened to them. 

" Madeline's cordial sympathy was given from the 
first; not so Tyrrell’s; he w^as, as w-c have al toady 
said, a man of deeds ; he had very little faith in en- 
thusiasm, and he stood aloof and sneered politely. 
At the end of two years, however, he gave in. He 
sent for Godfrey, and offered him eighteen months* 
leave, to be passed either in a visit to England, or in a 
journey to certain places which he named, (we arc pur- 
posely obscure incur geography,) for the sake 01 acquir- 
ing a more accurate knowledge of certain languages 
and dialects. The young secretary’s face was in a glow 
directly, and his thanks were vehement and eloquent. 

“‘You go home, then?* said Tyrrell, in a tone 
rather of assertion than of inquiry. 

“ There was a sudden melancholy flash in Godfrey’s 
eyes, and there was unspcaltable pathos in the quiet 
deep voice with which he answered, ‘ Oh, no, I must 
not think of it. I am not nearly ready yet.* 

“Prom that moment Tyrrell was his fast friend, 
and made full atonement for past distrust by the 
zeal of his present sympathy and the earnestness of 
his assistance; and so, in hard and solitary labour, 
warmed by the good wishes of these few friends, the 
time wore away. At length, sooner than he had 
dared to hope — for he kept vigilant guard upon the 
buoyancy of his own nature — the trial arrived. The 

bishop, who corresponded with the warden of C 

college, and without absolutely committing Godfrey, 
had intimated that he desired the earliest possible in- 
formation of any new arrangements relative to the 
professorship of languages, announced that the long- 
expected change was about to take place. Two new 
professorships were to be substituted for the old one, 
which would be vacated in the course of the next six 
months ; and the warden wrote that if the gentleman 
on whose behalf the bishop was interested had any 
serious intention of offering himself as a candidate for 
either of these posts, he must repair to England 
forthwith, duly armed with testimonials, which would 
be examined by certain commissioners, appointed by 
the trustees of the college. These judges were likc- 
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wise empowered to make peraonal inquiry into the 
qualifications of the candidates. The warden had 
considerately given his friend tho^longest notice that 
was possible under the circumstances, and though he 
could not exactly give the day on which the exami- 
nations were to take place, he named the limit within 
which it had been determined that all the arrangements 
must be completed. Godfrey found that he must 
start directly ; he was not likely to lose time about 
it. His heart swelled as he kneeled to receive the 
blessing of the good bishop, aud it was with deep, 
almost dejected humility that he answered his fatherly 
words of counsel and sympathy at parting. ‘Pray 
for me,’ said he, ‘ that I may be strengthened to bear 
disappointment ! ’ 

“ Tears gathered in his eyes as he took leave of the 
kind group that accompanied him to the shore; Tyrrell, 
Madeline, Arthur, grown a tall, slight, downcast 
youth of thirteen, and two little fairy girls, Godfrey’s 
pets aud playmates, who made many piteous appeals 
to him, ‘ not to go away to England, and never come 
back again.* 

“‘Tell Ida, that I am very happy!’ murmured 
Madeline, as, deeply blushing, she returned the strong 
pressure of his hand. Her husband caught the 
whispered words, and the light that came to his eyes 
as he drew her arm through his, and looked down into 
her face, told eloquently the source of her happiness, 
it had come at last. After many doubts, misgivings, 
and struggles, after some faults and some w^eakness, 
aud much quiet suppressed trouble of spirit, they 
Jiad won their way through the cloud, and come out 
into the sunshine at hist. After the birth of that 
youngest little prattler, Madeline’s life had been in 
danger, aud she hud then been taught, too clearly for 
mistake, too deeply for forgetfulness, how very precious 
she had grown to her husband. Her sensitive, pas- 
sionate nature was at rest for ever.” 

» tn « « « « 

It would be a hard-hearted novelist, indeed, who 
could disappoint this excellent young man, and ac- 
cordingly we find him, some two pages further on, 
the successful candidate. Brim-full of happiness he 
posts down to Seringa Cottage, and encounters Uncle 
John at the railroad station seeking a lost box of 
Aunt Melissa’s. Uncle John, little changed by years, 
bodily or mentally, accompanies him, undertaking to 
break his sudden arrival to his mother. Our concluding 
extract will show how he accomplishes liis mission : — 
»*»««« 

“ Don’t speak to me, but take me as quickly as 
you can,” strode away at a pace which Uncle John 
vrould sooner have died than check, and did very 
nearly die in struggling to equal. It was lucky tliat 
the distance was but short, for when Godfrey released 
his flushft and panting companion on the doorsteps 
of Seringa Cottage, he noticed not his exhaustion, 
and w’as quite unconscious of his own rapidity of 
movement. “ Tell them very gently ! Be very care- 
ful ! ” said he ; and pulliijig his hat over his brows, he 
followed Uncle John into the passage, and stood con- 
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oealed by the half-open door of the sitting-room, with 
heart beating so tumultuously that for a moment he 
was as one blind, and literally could not see the very 
objects upon which his eyes darted as eagerly and 
hungrily as a falcon on the swoop. But the mist 
dea^ away, and he saw. His mother sat by the 
window, her embroidery in her hand. There were 
more lines in her placid, delicate face than when he 
last saw it, there was more silver in the smooth bands 
that were drawn back beneath the close frilled cap, 
the dress seemed altogether more decidedly that of an 
old lady, but the quiet figure was as graceful, the 
gentle face as lovely as ever. Frederick was opposite 
to her; Godfrey could only see his profile. Not a 
change had passed over his serene and beautiful coun- 
tenance : the glory which it had first put on in child- 
hood still rested upon it. Ida was not in the room, 
and Godfrey did not sec Melissa till she spoke. 

** So you are come back at last ! said she, sharply ; 

and pray what news of my box ? ’* 

Till that moment Uncle John had entirely forgotten 
the existence of the box, and he was now so much 
startled, and felt such an intense anxiety to clear it 
effectually out of the way, that he answered on ilic 
impulse of the moment that it had come all right, and 
would arrive in five minutes; then giving Melissa 
three vehement and rapid winks, clearing liis throat, 
and ostentatiously suppressing a smile, he walked up 
to EUinor. 

“ I say, Ellen, when did you hear from Godfrey ? ” 
was his cautious beginning. 

“ My dear John,” replied his surprised sister, 
” we were talking of his letter at breakfast to-day. 
Don’t you remember P ” 

” Yes, to be sure I do,” replied Uncle John ; " that 
was the reason why 1 asked you. 1 want to know 
what he said about coming home.” 

” Coming home ! ” repeated the mother, the ready 
drops gathering in her eyes. ” Oh, wc must not 
think of that for a long time. God knows what Js 
best ! I can scarcely hope to live till tliat happy day.” 

“ How do you know that P ” rejoined her brother. 
” It may be nearer than you think.” 

EUinor shook her head, and stooped over her work. 
” I say,” reiterated Uncle John, “ we never know 
what’s going to happen to us, do weP No, you 
know that we don’t ! "Well, then, isn’t it very pre- 
sumptuous, just because you l^iow Godfrey’s at the 
other side of the world, that you should t^e it for 
granted that he can’t be here P Eli, EUinor P ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired EUinor, suddenly 
raising her eyes to his face, and so much startled by 
the expression which she there encountered, that she 
involuntarily dropped her work, and elasped her 
hands together. 

“ My dearest mother,” interposed Fredrick, ” I 
am quite sure, from my uncle’s voice, that he knows 
something about Godfrey. Pray don’t be more 
agit^ited than you can help. It must be good news.” 

Yes, and it is good news, master Frederick ! ” 
added the exulting Uncle John. 


Mrs. Aytoun rose slowly, with an air of utter be- 
wUderment. Her ^es were stUl fixed upon her 
brother’s face. “Where is heP” exclaimed she, 
tottering rather than walking towards the door, 
and pausing ^ she reached it, for she was caught 
in the closest and fondest of embraces, and so rather 
carried than supported back again to her seat. It 
was a joyful confusion ; sobs, kisses, broken words, 
and hands that clasped each other as though they be- 
Heved that to relax for a moment would incur the 
doom of a new separation. And then Godfrey sat on 
the sofa, between his mother and Frederick, an arm 
round each, and made them understand that he was 
come home in earnest, and that he had earned the 
right of remaining : and EUinor’s eyes clung to his 
face with an unquiet happiness, as though seeing were 
any thmg but believing ; and Frederick drew closer 
I and closer to his side, and reproached himself for un- 
thankfulness as the burning wish passed across his 
heart that he might once, only once, look upon that 
beloved faee! Uncle John stood apart, rubbing his 
hands, and detailing all that he knew, and all that he 
didn’t know, to Melissa : interspersed with a himdred 
self-congratulations on having “ broken it ” so well 
to his sister, seeming almost to think that the meeting 
was his work, and he had reason to be proud of it. 

“Theysoonremembered Ida. A hint from Frederick, 
who seemed to guess her feelings by intuition, caused 
Mrs. Aytoun to go in search of her, and gently tell 
her the great joy which had come upon them all. Ida’s 
hands were cold and trembling when she placed them 
in Godfrey’s, and she could scarcely command her 
voice to bid him welcome in unsteady accents. He 
was satisfied, however; who shall fathom the depths 
of that perfect satisfaction which seemed to fill his 
heart and saturate his whole nature, as the excitement 
passed away, and the questions ceased, and the nar- 
rative was over, and they sat together gazing upon 
each other in most eloquent silence, as though they 
were saying to Life, ‘ This is enough ! Give us no 
more, but give us nothing else ! ’ 

“ It was an hour after Ida entered the room, ere 
Godfrey actually raised his eyes to her face, and then 
he only looked from under the shadow of his hands. 
How much longer was it ere he ventured to tell her 
all which that first look had taught him P” 

****** 

No (Edipus is required to answer this question, nor 
are any of the after incidents of the Story of a Family 
particularly calculated to astonish the prescient minds 
of the novel -reading public. Ida and Godfrey are 
happily married, and by the time two of the little 
“natural consequences” have opened their blue eyes 
upon this nauglity world, a lawyer dies, which does 
not particularly distress anybody, leaving behind him 
a paper which ought to delight everybody, for it 
knocks on the head uncle Alexander’s quibble, and 
restores a large share of the property to Ida, clearing 
the aspersed memory of Percy Lee. Of course, she 
and Godfrey do all that is liberal by the dispossessed 
Alexanders, and then, as the summit of human felicity. 
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indulge themselves by converting Evelyn Manor into a 
training'School to prepare young boys for admission 
into the Missionary College, wherein the brothers 
Lee are organist and professor. Thus finally ends the 
Story of a Family. 

And now let us briefly state our opinion of the tale. 
As a work of art it has many faults : amongst which, 
perhaps, an apparent want of forethought, inducing a 
confusion of arrangement in the various situations and 
incidents, stands most prominently forward. The 
writer is herself aware of this defect, and accounts for 
it by stating in her preface that the story was com- 
posed d plusieurs reprim. To this fact may also be 
attributed a certain clumsiness in the machinery by 
which the necessary situations of the tale arc evolved; 
as for example, when by the requirements of the plot 
Percy Lee’s absence becomes necessary, the impro- 
bable nature of the business which takes him abroad. 
Another defect, which a longer experience of that most 
contradictory of paradoxes, human nature, will enable 
the writer to avoid, is a too great consistency in some 
of the subordinate characters, making them embodi- 
ments of an idea rather than living men and women ; 
the Alexanders, father and son, arc too consistently 
bad, Aunt Melissa too unfailing in her selfish senti- 
mentality, Uncle John too constantly ridiculous. But 
one possessing the head to coneeive, and the hand to 
execute, such life-pictures as Madeline and Ida, such 
sketches as Percy Lee, Frederick, Godfrey, Tyrrell, 
may well afibrd to pardon the friendly critic, who shall 
point out, where the pencil which has traced these 
forms of spiritual loveliness may have failed to portray 
correctly, the grotesque animation of an outline cari- 
cature ; and remembering these remarks only in so 
far as they may aid her to avoid such blemishes for 
the future, let her thank God, who has entrusted to 
her the noble gift, the power to imagine and depict 
these shapes of beauty, the lowly and meek, yet only 
true great ones of the earth. By detailing their trials 
and struggles in achieving the real end of life, self- 
renunciation, may she continue to warn the careless- 
hearted, and to cheer those who faint by the way ; and 
so doing her Master’s work zealously, may she reap the 
exceeding great reward of those, who ** shall convert 
the sinner from his sin, and save souls alive.” In 
these days no light responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the tale-writer; thousands read his 
thoughts, thousands rise from the perusal the better 
or the worse for that which he has written. The greater 
the amount of talent, the greater the responsibility. 
It would be well if all sustained it as efficiently as the 
authoress of the " Story of a Family.” 

POEMS LEGENDABY AND HISTOBICAL.* 
This is a volume, principally in the same style to 
which Macaulay has given such celebrity ; and if the 
poems it contains do not altogether rise to the com- 
pact vigour and energy of that powerful writer, they 

(1) Poems. Legendary and Historical. By Edward A. Freeman, 
M. A. late Fellow ; and the Rev. George W. Cox, S. C. L., Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford.” 


are not without very considerable merit, and will be 
perused with interest and pleasure. Perhaps the most 
pleasing are upon the fertile subject of the Fall of 
Granada ; but as these are too long for extraction, we 
select the following. There is a mournful melody in 
the first, that admirably suits with its theme. 

THE TOMB OP DON RODERICK. 

Aptex the battle of Xerea, the same legends sprang up respecting 
the fate of Roderick, as in our own land wero given forth al^out 
Harold after the light at Hastinga. Towards the end of the ninth 
century, in the city of Visco in Lusitania, (wrested by Don Al- 
phonso the Great, King of Leon, from the Moslem,) there was 
found In afield outside the walls a atnall chai)«l,^and near it, a 
tomb bearing tho following inscription, 

** Hie Requlescit Rudericus Ultimus Rex Gothorum.” 

—See Legends of the Conquest of Spun, p. 156. 

On XeroB, when the shadows closed 
O’er weltering heaps of countless slain. 

Full many a valiant knight reposed 
From wearying strife and pain. 

And foe with foe, that woeful night, 

Still lock’d in deadliest hatred slept ; 

While o’er that scene of ruthless fight 
The night breeze sorrowing swept. 

But whether in that fierce aflray 
’Mid meaner foes Rodrigo fell. 

Or lived to see a later day, 

No mortal tongue may tell. 

All wildly gasping and dismay’d 

Ilis war-horse scour’d the camber'd plain, 

And through the gathering mist and shade 
Its rider sought in vain. 

And long (so hope deceives) they deem’d 
That Roderick had not perish’d then ; 

And at tho destined hour they dream’d 
He yet would come again, — 

To wreak a vengeance passing thought 
On traitor heart and recreant hand, 

For every woe their sin hath brought 
Upon that hapless land. 

Ev’n thus they deem’d he dwelt afar. 

Abiding still the destined hour 
To lead the Christiaa hosts to war 
With moro than mortal power. 

Long ages past, it so befel, 

Scarce raised above the holy ground 
Where stood a hermit’s lowly cell, 

A humble grave they found. 

’Twas said that mossy mouldering stone 
Show’d forth the place of Roderick’s sleep. 

Whore o’er that spot so still and lone 
The wild flowers loved to creep. 

Where’er he lie, he resteth well 
From onset fierce and fiery fray — i 

Whether in battle-strife he fell, 

Or pass’d in peace away. — G. W. C. 

KING HAROLD’S FUNERAL. 

Duxk Willuh feasted in his tent, 

His captains all around; 

And sounds of gladsome melody 
Through all his camp resound : 

A thousand fires are flashing high 
O’er Senlac’s battle-plain, 

And England heard the victor shout 
That told her hero slain. 

Oh sad the sight that bloody night 
Beneath her bosom veil’d, 

When as the Saxon battlc-axc 
Before the stranger fail’d; 
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And on the plain were bleeding 
The noblest of our land, 

And stark in death King Harold lay, 
Amid that ghastly band. 

Then came two priests across the plain 
To Williun’s royal tent. 

And as they pass'd the threshold, 

Their knee they humbly bent ; 

The knights and nobles of his train 
Look'd stem with wrathful eyes, 

But fear’d to harm that hallow’d garb. 
And William bade them rise. 

•* Stand up,” said he, " ye men of Ood, 

1 do not war with you ; 

Ne’er 'gainst the ministers of peace 
True knight his falchiou drew : 

But tell us wherefore are ye come 
Among our warrior train, 

For whatsoe’er may be your prayer, 

Ye shall not ask in vain.'* 

Then rose the brothers from their knees. 
And deep each bosom sigh'd, 

To see amid thoir own dear land 
The foeman's conquering pride: 

Then out spake Ailric to the Duke, 

“We come from Waltham tower. 

To crave the body of the chief 
W ho fell in yonder stour. 

“ For know it was King Harold 

Who built Waltham's minster fair, 

And bade us, whensoe’er he died, 

To lay his body tlicre ; 

Wherefore our founder’s corpse we crave, 

In his own church to lay. 

That we may for his soul and thine 
Our daily masses say.” 

Duke William’s brow was bent in thought; 

Then, like a noble foe, 

He bade them, when the day should dawn, 
Through Senlac's field to go. 

And seek for noble Harold, 

And bear him to the grave. 

With all the rites that fit a king 
And knight in battle brave. 

All night upon that bloody plain 
Those brethren knelt in prayer ; 

And oft they heard the dying groan 
Of men who perish’d there ; 

And ofttimos burst upon their ear 
The Norman’s victor cry ; 

And watch-fires show’d the hallow'd flag 
In triumph waving high. 

As soon as night had pass’d away. 

They traversed all the plain. 

To seek for Harold's bloody corpse 
Amid the heaps of slain : 

They saw brave knights aAd men-at-arms 
Lie cold upon the ground. 

Where’er the Northern battle-axe 
Had dealt its ghastly wound. 

They saw stout thanes, whose dying hands 
Still grasp’d its mighty haft. 

Each with his manly bosom pierced 
With many a deadly shaft ; 

None lay as slain in coward flight. 

For all were valiant there. 

And fix’d eyes on their foemen seem’d 
To cast a haughty stare. 
g3ut where was Britain’s mightiest lord 
^ Those princely thanes among? 

Where was the stoutest arm that e’er 
The axe of Wessex swung ? 


So gash'd was eveiy face with wounds, 

The brothers could not tell 
The monarch’s form among the chiefs 
Who round about him fell. 

Then sought they for fair Editha 
King Harold’s corpse to find. 

Fair Edith of the Swan's Neck, 

That dame of loving mind. 

They found the lady in her bower 
All mournful and alone. 

To think of captive England’s tears, 

And Harold’s dying groan. 

She came, all veil'd her lovely form 
In mourner's sable guise. 

All streaming were her golden locks, 

And dimm’d her bright blue eyes ; 

Yet came she forth without a tear, — 

They would no longer flow ; 

And speechless were her quivering lips, 

So bitter was her woe. 

She gazed around upon the dead, 

And quickly spied the crest 
Deck’d with a ribbon she had tom 
From off her own fair breast ; 

She knew the belt her hands had wrought. 

She knew his pennon’d spear. 

And though all gash’d was every limb, 

She knew his face so dear. 

One kiss upon his death-cold lips 
The lovely Edith press’d, 

Then o’er his bloody limbs she threw 
Her own sad mourning vest ; 

And bade them bear the corpse away 
To Waltham’s minster fair. 

And grace the monarch’s funeral 
With mass and dirge and prayer. 

They laid him in a ropl tomb, 

And oft the mass did say, 

And oft the lady Editha 

Came there to weep and pray : 

And stretch’d upon her dying bed. 

It was her latest prayer. 

With Harold, her own king and love. 

Her tomb and dirge to £aro. 

— ♦— 

THE AUTHOR. 

G. S. NEWTON, KA. 

Tnis is one of the most admirable de 

caracUre ever painted. The courtier on his way 
to tlic levee, or perhaps to a still more interesting- 
assignation, is seized upon by ap importunate author,^ 
who insists upon inflicting upon him his last new poem. 
Fearful of losing his meeting, and too well-bred to 
break off abruptly from his tormentor, he stands the 
pictui'e of hesitation and despair — holding out his 
watch as a hint to the importunate scribe, who is, 
however, far too deeply absorbed in his own perform- 
ance to notice it. 

— ♦ — 

IGNORANCE. 

" The truest characters of ignorance 
Arc vanity, and pride, and arrogance, 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire.' 






CAKOLINE’8 PIBST VISIT TO THE OPEBA. 
OABOLINE’S riEST VISIT TO THE OPERA. 


BY JANE M. WINNARD. 

''Efisoona they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 

Such as, at once, might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere.” 

Spenseb. 

" And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

WonnswoRin. 

I Fifteen springs have shed their blossoms on the 
head of iny young friend Caroline Stanley,— but, as 
yet, she is not the embodiment of a Poet's idea of 
youthful beauty, or of Love's young dream. She is 
just a simple school-girl, to look at. I cannot conscien- 
tiously say tha^he is pretty, unless, indeed, with the 
prettiness of promise, or the promise of prcitincss. 
She is tall and thin — slender is not the word, it is too 
poetical, and gives the idea of elegance, which Caroline 
is quite without, being as awkward ns girls of her 
age and make usually are. How can they be other- 
wise? Grace implies a complete mastery over, and 
skill in using one's limbs. Caroline’s limbs arc 
growing and altering from week to week ; she has no 
time to get accustomed to their pcciiliarilies ; — ” tout 
y est passayer pour le moment” But in two or three 
years more that troublesome process of growing will 
be well-nigh finished, and then, I am almost certain 
she will begin to be graceful ; not because her body 
: is perfectly symmetrical, for that is not the case ; but 
because ber mind is active, poetical and artistic. Is 
it not true that what is meant by the word graceful^ 
as applied to a human being, i.e, a certain flowing 
ease, freedom and roundness in the movements of the 
body, docs not come from the body itself, but from 
the mind ? Women, and men too, with w'ell-propor- 
tioned bodies— admirably constructed as far as the 
mere modification of matter, the putting together of 
the machine is concerned— arc often anything but 
graceful. There is no spirituality in their movements ; 
they seem mechanical, not the elTect of an ijitclligent 
1 volition. Others there are, unsymmctrical in body, 

! lame even, with spinal curvature, witli legs and arms 
j too long or too short, who are, still, graceful, whose 
I every motion gives you the idea of spiritual refinement 
and vitality, whose every attitude it is a pleasure to 
look upon, because you see the beautiful mind in it. 
In these last cases, I always found it was as difficult 
to keep the bodily defects in my memory, as in the 
other cases it was difficult to believe in the correct 
bodily proportions. Now, my young friend, Caroline 
Stanley, is by no means ill-umdc; and she has 
decidedly an active intellectual and imaginative mind; 
therefore, I am tolerably certain she will be a graceful 
woman. Her feet arc somewhat too lai'ge for her 
! present size; her arms are mere sticks, (they will 
plnmp Tip iiiqely, in a year or two ;) her hands are 
well-shaped, and rather red ; but then she can console 
I herself with the saying of the very young beauty, 

J recorded by De Grammont, who being sneered at for 
I VOL. XIV. 
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a similar defect, by a more mature and lily-banded 
lady, replied with as much maliee as naivetd, that ** to 
temps ne lui itait pas arrioi pour les avoir blanche* 
That is, Caroline might console herself with tiiat 
reflection, if she stood in need of consolation on the 
subject, which she docs not, being perfectly regardless, 
at present, of the colour of her hands, or of the pret- 
tiuess or plainness of her person. She is as iinconsGious 
of, as she would be indiflerent to, the fact, that she 
has a great chance of becoming a beauty. Her face 
is full of feeling and inlelligciice, she has sweet, dark 
eyes, a noble, generous mouth, a finely-shaped head, 
and a profusion of dark brown hair ; she only wants 
the roundness and the bloom which three more 
summers will give her to be lovely. 

I am thus minute in my account of this young girl, 
because I wish my reader to picture her to himself 
as I first saw licr, about a month ago. So fresh, so 
pure, so eager, so loving and loveable a human bud is 
worth sketching in pen and ink, in default of a limner’s 
skill to paint it with colours and a pencil. 

Caroline is one of the younger daugliters of an old 
friend of my husband's. Mr. Stanley is a countiy 
gentleman who is not so rich as his neighbours. He 
has great natural iasic for music, has studied the art 
all his life, and has endeavoured to bring it to bear 
upon the iniprovcnicnt of society in his native place, 
with some good effect. All his children are more or 
less musical; but Caroline is the only one who 
showed considerable talent and taste for the art in 
early childhood ; and upon her Mr. Stanley fixed his 
hopes of thorough sympathy and community of em- 
ployment. At twelve years old the girl was placed 
under the charge of a cultivated woman, (a friend of 
her mother’s,) who kept a select school near London. 

I believe the chief object in sending her there, was 

that she might be taught music by Herr . Caroline 

reached her fifteenth birth-day in a certain month 
of May, w^hile her father was in London upon 
business, for a fortnight. He staid at my house 
during tliat time, and I was astonished at the amount of 
music he contrived to hear during the intervals of 
business. The Loudon concerts, oratorios, and operas 
were a grand feast to him. 

One morning, he said to me, " My dear Mrs. ——, 

I am going to ask a favour of you, — my daughter 
Caroline is at school in Kensington.” 

” Yes, you would like her to come and stay here 
while you are in town?” I said. “Shall we go and 
fetch her to-mon*ow P” 

He smiled, “You are the most quick- wilted and 
impulsive of old ladies. You have guessed my wish 
exactly. But I dare not execute it. Her mother 
and her governess are judicious, sensible people ; they 
would not hear of such a thing as a w'cek's interrup- 
tion of her studies. Just near the holidays, too. Nc^ 

I have been given to understand that, very empbati- 
cali}^ ; and I dare not disobey orders. But, though 
I could not venture to take her away from school for 
a week’s dissipation with me, yet, with you^ coope- 
ration, I will give her a treat which she will remember 

X 
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as Iftwg as she lives, and vrhicK will only take her 
away from the temple of Minerva for one night.” 

** What are you going to do with her ?” 1 asked. 

To-morrow is her birth-day. That will afford me 
an excuse for making the request of good Mrs. Irons. 
I want to take her to the opera ; she has never seen 
one.” 

« Delightful!” 1 exclaimed. 

You must go, too,” said Mr. Stanley. 

** Of course I will,” I replied. ** It is a long time 
since I went ; but now there is something to go for. 
To see a young girl, who loves music, go, on her 
fifteenth birth-day, to see her first opera, 1 would g^t 
up out of a sick-bed. Get the Governess's consent, 
by all means, and bring Caroline here as early as you 
can to-morrow. I shall be dreadfully disappointed, 1 
assure you, if she does not come. It will be a great 
pleasure to us all, you know.”: 

” 1 will bring her an hour or two before dinner, 
to-morrow,” said the pleased father, and he bade me 
" Good bye, for the present.” 

The next day I was much occupied in writing 
letters to my sons in India, and in receiving visits 
from some old friends, and had scarcely time to think 
about Caroline Stanley and my evening’s engagement. 
Between four and five o’clock, just as my last visitor 
departed, the drawing-room door opened, and Mr. 
Stanley walked in with a music-book tucked up under 
one arm, and a young girl in a straw bonnet and a 
black silk scarf on the other. 1 rose and took the 
young girl by the hand. She blushed and smiled and 
glanced at her papa. She looked very, very happy, 
and a very little afraid. 

“Tliis is Caroline, I suppose .p” 

"Yes. — got her away with some difficulty, 
though. She was hard to manage, was she not. 
Carry ?” 

"That was because you tried to manage her, 
papa,” said Caroline. " Mrs. Irons is not to be 
viamged at all. It is the best to tell her out at onoo, 
what you want, and then she will do it, or not.” 

1 was pleased with the girl’s look and tone. "You 
like Mrs. Irons P” I asked. 

" Oh yes ! ” she replied ; “ we all like her.” 

We sat down ; and Caroline spoke no more, unless 
she were spoken to. After inspecting the room 
rapidly, she seemed to have taken in its contents, and 
then she watched her father ]|ith an affectionate 
expression of countenance, till he asked her whether 
she would not like to look over the music of the 
opera. 

" Oh yea I papa. Have you got it P” 

'' Yes, my dear. It is tliis great book, which you 
wondered I should carry through the streets. If 
I had not done so, my little Carry would have had no 
chance of looking over the opera. I know that 
Mrs. has no copy of ‘ Pigaro.’ ” 

"Is it ‘Figaro* we are to see to-night?” I asked 
as soon as I saw Candine lost in a perusal of the 
music. "1 do not think that is the best opera for a 
young girl to see first.” 


"Nor do I,” said her father; "but I had only 
Hobson’s choice — that or none. I do not think 
Caroline will see the defects that you and I sec in the 
subject. She will only hear and feel the exquisite music 
which transcend^ it, and makes the plot forgotten.” 

".But it is that exquisite music which I should 
dread for her,” I rejoined in a whisper. " With those 
deep, loving eyes, ‘flowed with naphtha, fiery sweet,* 
— with that sensitive mouth, — I should fear the 
effect of Mozart’s love-music upon her — at least 
such tender, thrilling, passionate strains as are 
scattered so profusely through this ofiera. Anti- 
poetical, frivolous, and disagreeable as the subject of 
Le Nozze di Figaro is, some of the music might have 
been written by Apollo, to celebrate the loves of 
Cupid and Psyche. No woman who has the faculty 
of appreciating good music, could hear it unmoved.” 

“ But, jny dear Mrs. little Carry is not a woman. 

She is a mere cliild. She will not see half that you 
see in the opera. I want her to hear the orchestral 
portions well performed : they will be capitally done 
to-night ; — and I want to give her an idea of what 

good, classical singing is, and that she will get from 

and and to-night. You don’t expect she will 

fall in love with Figaro, or the Count, or Clierubino, 
do you ? I do not think she is very inflammable. 

I believe she had a valentine this year, which she 
handed over to her Governess as a specimen of silly 
sentiment and incorrect orthography. Besides, she 
knows half the music of Figaro by heart. She never 
saw the libretto, and understands so little of Italian, 
that if she looks at it to-night, she will understand 
nothing of the story. Slic has imagination enough — 
musical imagination enough, to want no story—or to 
make one suited to her own being. The music, as I 
said before, she knows by heart.” 

" Not by heart,” I said smiling — " By rote, perhaps. 
— ^Perhaps she may learn it by heart to-night." 

" ril risk it. There’s not much sentinumt in that 
I little head,” he said, pointing to his daughter, as with 
her bonnet tossed off, and hair very rough, she sat 
poring over the music-book in her lap ; — beating time 
I with one hand, and frowning and screwing up her 
i mouth, with her whole soul bent on the composition. 

I "Perhaps you are right,” I replied; “we often 
I fear for the young when there is no danger for them ; 
and we are careless and neglectful when the real peril | 
is at hand. It is often best to trust them to what we 
so profauely call Cliance, since, in the search for good, 
they must inevitably encounter some evil.” 

When Caroline appeared, ready dressed for the 
evening, I was able to make the observations upon 
her person with wliich I have already favoured the 
reader. Her white muslin frock and pink sash were 
all the adornments she required, except the unwonted 
colour in the cheek and brightness in the eye, which 
the anticipation of the coming pleasure gave. I looked 
at her with all the interest with which an old woman 
who has daughters of her own, and hiks lost some, 
looks on a young girl who is upon the eve of woman- 
hood. She sat still, and smiled to herself as if she 
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were nursing a pleaaaut tliouglit in her heart. She was 
not exuberant in her joy, as most young girls are, on 
a similar occasion. This was because the joy, in her 
case, was of a very deep kind. Music was a passion 
with her ; and she was not going that night to the 
opera with the idea of seeing a place of fashionable 
amusement, but of hearing a master-piece of musical 
composition worthily performed. As she said to me, 
she ** had been trying for hours to understand it all, 
and found that she could not — but had a presen- 
timent that when site came to hear it all properly per- 
formed, she would know what it meant, mueh better.” 

Her father looked witli fatherly pride upon his 
simple, pure-looking child. “ Why, Carry ! you do not 
seem half so pleased as I expected you would be! 
You take it all quietly enough.” 

“ Oh 1 papa dear, you know I’m stupid and can- 
not say what I feel. I never can say how happy I am.” 

“ Well ! have you your cloak ready ? — Hand Mrs. 

her gloves ; and now come along I for I would 

not miss the overture for the world,” said Mr. 
Stanley. 

“Miss the overture! Oh, ])apa! what a dreadful j 
idea ! — Pray make haste ! ” And she bounded down 

I stairs wit hout the bovqnet which poor Henry Granville 
j I had rushed off to buy, before dinner was over, when 
ij he found that one of the friends I had invited him to 

I I mccit was a young lady. In vain Mr. H. Granville ran 
; after her, to perform his duty, and hand her into the 
' I oarririgc. She v as already perched on the front scat 
j| when he got into the hall. 

I j “ You forgot your bouquet, my dear,” said her father, 

I I handing it to her, significantly, as we drove along. 

l| “ So 1 did! They are very beautiful flowers. I 
[' am much obliged to you,” and she looked at Mr. 

Granville. “ I wish I had put them into water, though, 

I and left them at home. It will be such a pity to see 
them fade.” 

" Not in your hands,” said poor, astonished Henry 
Granville, trying to make a coiripliinciit. 

“ Why not ? Besides, — ^you know, they can’t be 
in my hands. I have got this to hold,” (and the little 
unconscious bear held up the great music-book;) 

“ you or papa must hold my flowers for me ; will you P ” 

Here w'as a marvci ! The elegant, much admired 
Harry Granville found a new thing under the sun ! — 
a young lady who regarded him and his bouquet as 
scarcely worthy attention. He looked curiously at 
the little, untaught, unsophisticated thing. I smiled 
at them both, and hoped the gentleman might learn a 
profitable lesson. 

It was a pleasant sight to sec Caroline’s eyes glanc- 
ing, half eagerly, half timidly, on all sides, as we pro- 
ceeded from the carriage to our box. The bustle and 
confusion in the lobbies, the groups of fashionably 
dressed men and women that we passed through in 
our rapid transit, caused her to cling to Mr. Granville’s 
I arm a little nervously; but by the time we were 
sealed, she had recovered her equanimity. I expected 
Hhat she would have burst into enthusiastic admiration 
at the first coup deceit of the well-filled house, — or. 


perhaps, be stricken mute with astonishment at its 
splendour. Nothing of the sort. 

That simple school-girl stood up in front of the 
box, surveyed the whole house attentively, for a 
minute or so, and then fixed her eyes on the orchestra* 
Her father stood up beside her. — 

” WeU, Carry ! what do you think of it all P ” 

“ It is very large and very handsome ; — but, bn4— 

I am a little disappointed. I had imagined somethii^ 
much more brilliant.” 

I looked at the young face, and saw .in it the traces 
of an imagination which would often transcend in its 
creations the wonders of man’s works. She would 
always bo liable to disappointments of this kind. 
Would she be disappointed in the works of genius P 
I asked myself. — ^Would the opera itself disappoint 
her? 

She sat down quietly and unobtrusively, half hid- 
den behind the little curtain, to wait for the overture. 
The flush on her check, and a light in her eye, made 
her look quite pretty. Her father sat beside her, and 
held her hand ; she smiled affectionately at him. The 
conductor entered and took his place in the orchestra 
amid loud applause. 

“What is that?” asked Caroline. Her father 
explained ; they opened their book, and looked over 
the music together. The conductor waved his magic 
wand, and the rapid overture began. During the 
three, or two, minutes and a half, (I forget which it . 
is,) that the overture to Le Nozze di Figaro ought ^ 
to occupy in the performance, Caroline’s face seemed 
to grow gradually brighter and brighter, as if that 
quick, \vurm, sunny music were running in her veins. 
At its conclusion her little hands joined* vigorously in 
the applause, and she half rose. 

“ oil, papa ! if they would only play it again ! 
How glorious ! That is better than I ever thought 
it could be.” 

“ Sit down, my dear. Yes, I see — they are going 
to repeat it ! This overture is a great favourite ; it 
is generally encored." 

During the second performance Caroline shut her 
eyes, and never once looked at the book. When it 
was ended, she drew a deep breath. Oh, papa ! 
how delightful I ” 

Up went the curtain ; Susanna and Figaro were 
discovered ; and from that moment till the end of the 
act, Caroline Stanley forgot everything but the music 
and her father. Happy father ! He sat beside her, 
with his whole soul wrapped up in his child, and her 
inUinse, quiet enjoyment ; fearing to disturb it by any 
remark, and yet anxious to explain a peculiarity, or 
to point out a beauty in the composition or the per- 
formance. As they sat hand in hand, and exchanged 
glances of sympathetic pleasure, I thought I had 
never seen a picture of purer or more ecstatic felicity ; 
and certainly I had never before appreciated the 
power of music as a bond of union between one soul 
and another. The caste of the opera was very strong. 

I will not name the singers. Let each reader fancy* 
the parts of Susanna and the Countess, Figaro and 
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Clierubino, and the rest, filled up by Lis own faTOurite 
in each character. Caroline was enchanted, delighted 
beyond expression with the performers. 1 shall not 
follow her throughout the opera, although I can 
recollect nearly every change in that expressive young 
face ; utterly unused as it was to serve as a mask to 
the feelings. I trembled for her at the commence- 
ment of Non so pin” Surely that wonderfully 
truthful expression of the first intimations of love in 
the youthful breast would awaken strange feelings 
in that sensitive heart of hers. What passed within 
her 1 cannot tell ; but her face was as a mirror in which 
one saw a clear reflex of all that Cherubino describes. 
It was the same during " Foi che sapeie** Passionate 
tears were in her eyes. I glanced at her father — his 
attention was taken up by the singer. Caroline saw 
me look at her, and strove to conceal her emotion. 
She laughed sweetly during “ Non pm andrai** and 
sighed with the Countess during the “ Dove sono*' 
and “ Porffi amor” I shall never forget the expres- 
sion of her face daring the whole of the ** Deh! 
vieni /” It was extraordinary in one so young. SJie 
seemed to feel the music thoroughly, and yet one 
would say it expressed feelings which it was impos- 
sible for her to enter into. What could a mere child 
know of the deep tenderness, the passionate yearnings 
of that matchless song ? In the “ Crudel jicrclie” 
too, she seemed to sympailnsc first with the Count, 
and then with Susanna’s arch trickery. 

To say the truth, I u-as extremely puzzled by 
Caroline’s whole behaviour. That she knew noClung 
by experience of the sweet and bitter, the fire and 
icc, the innumerable contrarieties eoiitaincd in the 
words passionate love, I was certain ; yet she seemed 
to comprehend that love-music — not to recognise 
its merits as a scientific composition merely, but to 
feci it, in her soul. She asked no questions; she 
never looked bewildered, or as if she had any difficulty 
iu comprehending what was going on. As to being 
tired — ask a lover whether the conversation of his 
beloved one tires him ? I remember Mr. H. Gran- 
ville, who had, of course, heard the opera a dozen 
times before, and could not compreliend how any one 
could like to sit silent during the whole performance, 
endeavoured to amuse her by some witticism con- 
cerning the singers, in the midst of the duet “ Saif 
aria” Caroline behaved in a very natural, but very 
unpolito way. Without looking at the amiable 
young man, she held up an admonitory fore-finger, 
and frowning desperately, said iu a quick, decided 
tone, ‘'Don’t talk just now, please!” yet there was 
something so inoffensive in her manner, that Harry 
Granville only drew back with a smile, and strove to 
listen to the music too. 

The appearance of so young a girl, and her entire 
absorption in the music, attracted a good deal of 
attention to our box, but Caroline was quite uncon- 
scious of it, and continued to open her eyes wide, to 
shut them entirely, to frown with the intensity of her 
efforts to keep up with the orchestra, to wreath her 
sweet mouth with triumphant smiles, and to glance 


for sympathy at her father, without taking the 
I slightest notice of anything or anybody else. Re- 
tween the acts, however, she looked out over the 
house with great curiosity, and admired the beauty of 
several ladies very enthusiastically. The dresses, too, 
she acknowledged were very fine. ” The whole scene 
was magnificent,” she thought ; but she added that 
“people would enjoy the music better, if they all 
came in a quiet way, plainly dressed, and sat almost 
in the dark; with no light anywhere but on the 
stage!” 

“ What a strange idea for a young lady ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. II. Granville. “ Most young ladies come here on 
purpose to show themselves, and to see the rest of the 
6eau monde” 

“ Then what a shame to waste good music upon 
them!” exclaimed the indignant little school-girl. 
“ The idea of performing such music as this to a set 
of people whose minds arc occupied with other 
things ! I call it wicked !” 

“You are apt to use strong language, my dear!” 
said her father laughing. 

“But don’t you agree uiih me, papaP” 

“ Not exactly, my dear. I do not think the ladies 
and gentlemen who come to the opera to laugh and 
talk, and stare at each other, positively mcked. I 
would not send them to prison for it, as I sec you 
would, by your looks ; but 1 tliink they have very bad 
taste, and arc foolishly extravagant with their money. 
I think they might just ns well assemble here ocea- 
sionally, and enjoy themselves quite as much, without 
going to the expense of bringing together accomplished 
artistes from all parts of Europe. A few ballad-singers 
and rope-dancers would do as w ell.” 

“ Poor Mozart I liow ashamed we should be, papa, 
if he could appear suddenly in the midst of this great 
place, and sec how little attention was paid to his 
beautiful music! And papa! what a sad thing for 
these people. How much enjoyment they lose ! 
enjoyment that I am sure nothing else can give.” 

“ Oh ! they do enjoy it. Miss Stanley,” interposed 
Harry Granville. “ We don’t listen to everything in 
an opera as carefully and rigidly as you do — especially 
one so familiar as ‘Pigaro;* but you observe every- 
body is silent when is singing, or — — ” 

“ Yes, they listen to the singer, but they don’t 
listen to the music. It is Mozart, and not Signor 

or Madame , that Caroline is fighting 

for,” I said. 

“ What ! exclaimed the young man, “is it possible 

that Miss Stanley docs not admire Madame 

and Signor ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Caroline, “ I do admire them very 
much. I can sec how gifted they are, liow well 
trained; tliat they have fine voices, and fine taste, 
and great industry,— genius even. But yon do not 
expect me to admire their performance as much as 
Mozart’s composition ? There is an immense differ- 
ence, is there not, papa P” 

Mr. Stanley smiled at her seriousness. 

“I think so, my dear; but people in general do 
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not understand music enough to make any such dis- 
tinction; they are apt to confound the singer with 
the music.” 

“ That is part of the thanks we pay to ihc gifted 
musical performer for making clearer and more beau- 
tiful in our minds the compositions of the great 
meters. We associate his performance with the 
thing performed, and we see that he too has genius,” 
I said. 

Caroline smiled. 

“ Ah, yes ! As long as I live I shall never hejir 
the music of 'Figaro* without recalling the performers 
of to-night. It is very different from hearing it gone 
through with a piano-forte and a single voice.** 

I did not wish to remain after the opera was con- 
cluded ; and Caroline said she would not like to have 
her impression of the music spoiled, by seeing anything 
else. She would ‘’rather go home and think it all over 
in bed.** I never saw a girl at once so moderate and 
reasonable, and at the same time so susceptible of 
strong and passionate emolion. 

To my surprise, Harry Granville, whose grand pas- 
sion was tlie ballet, begged to return with us. It was 
clear to me that he was puzzled and piqued by the 
school-girl. 

On our way home, he said, 

“ I hope you are not tired, Miss Stanley ! You ex- 
' pended a vast amount of energy upon listening to that 
' opera. You seemed to do it with your whole soul.** 

“ Of course ! Don*t you do the thing you like best 
j in the world, with your whole soul ?— I can*t bear to 
enjoy myself by halves.** 

“ What an Epicurean notion !’* exclaimed her father. 

“Is it? — but is there anything wrong in enjoying 
oneself thoroughly, papa P ** 

“ That depends upon the nature of the enjo^ ment.** 

“But, listening to the best music, — going c.vcry 
I night to the opera, papa— surely there can be nothing 
I wrong in that? It must be so improving. Don’t 
I you think we ought to go every night ? ** 

I “ Certainly not, my dear. People in our position 
in soeiety, with only a moderate income, cannot do so : 
we are moral, as well as intellectual, imaginative and 
sensitive beings ; and our moral nature is the part of 
' us that should be paramount. A sense of duty should 
I be made strong within us, to rule over every impulse 
I and inclination. You and I love music, dearly ; but 
' we have no right to injure others, and to injure our 
own moral nature, by gratifying our love for that or 
any art. It would be selfish in us to spend money in 
going every night to the opera, or in spending all our 
time in. the study of music ; the money aud the time 
belong to the rest of our family. If we could forget 
that, we might become better musicians, but we should 
be inferior moral beings.** 

“ And in time, I think, you would become inferior 
musicians,’* said I. “ The various parts of our being 
are intimately connected; you cannot deteriorate 
morally, without producing a deterioration iu your 
intellectual faculties, in time. Want of thorough 
truthfulness,— -of justice,— of conscientiousness, affect 
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the judgment and the taste, in purely intellectual 
things; and still more in art, which is not purely 
intellectual, but in great part emotional. Depend 
upon it, if you neglect any duty in the purauit of 
art, you will become an inferior artist.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Stanley. “ To be a great 
artist, it is first of all necessaiy to bring one’s life into 
accordance with duty. We must have— 

“* Conscience reverenced and obey’d, 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world.* 

You look puzzled, Caroline. What is it you don’t 
understand ?” 

“ I do not understand about all the great men who 
have sacriCccd everything to the development of their 
genius. Have they been immoral men? Surely, 
Mozart and Handel, Haydn and Beethoven, were 
right in devoting their lives to music?” 

“ Certainly they were, my love ; they followed the 
voice of duty within them. What they sacrificed in 
pursuit of the art, was not the happiness of others, 
but the petty enjoyments of an ordinary life for 
themselves. They could have done no other work 
for the world, so good for it, and for themselves, as 
what they have left behind them.** 

“ Then some people mag devote their whole time 
and thought to an art ?” 

“Yes, in the highest sense of the word art^ fhey 
may, because that includes the consideration of things 
above the earth — God and immortality.” 

“How are people who love an art very much to 
know, at first, whether ihey only love it, or arc 
capable of doing somclhing in it.” 

“By studying it, and trying to work in it. That 
takes some time; but it is not very difficult to 
ascertain whether you possess merely the appreciative, 
or, indeed, the creative faculty.” 

Caroline looked up at her father, earnestly. I 
saw what was passing in her mind; but she said 
nothing. That night, after Harry Granville had gone, 
Mn Stanley, Caroline, and I, sat for a long time 
talking. I questioned Caroline a little about the ideas 
she had attached to the music of the opera, and found 
that as she did not understand the Italian words suf- 
ficiently, she had attached a meaning of her own to 
th^ music, and one quite different from tliat to be 
found in the libretto. To her mind, Cherubino’s 
strains described the fervent desires, the vague inde- 
finite yearning, of the young musical aspirant to 
arrive at a proper knowledge, a full enjoyment of his 
art. The *^J)eh aeVw/.'** expressed her own eager 
expectation of the time when she should be a j 
real musician. Simple, strong-hearted Caroline! 
How she loves! how she aspires! To a mind 
like that there can be no danger of the kind I appr^ 
bended for her just yet ! The effect of her first visit 
to the opera has been a great one, though of a different | 
kind. I was charmed with the way in which this 
effect showed itself. After we had talked long, and 
were about to wish each other good night, Corolino ' 
put her arms round her father’s neck* *‘I have i 
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something to say to you, papa !— You said it is not 
always easy to tell whether people con only appreciate 
ail art, or whether they really have power to do 
something in it. Can you tell whether 1 have any 
power to become a musician? 1 do not mean, a 
great composer ; but a maU composer, and a good 
practical vocalist and instrumentalist ; above all, do 
you think 1 should be capable of appreciating the 
highest musical compositions?” She looked very 
earnestly into his face. He returned her look. 

“1 cannot tell, Caroline. What do you think 
yourself?” 

“ 1 think, papa, that my great love for music was 
not given me merely to amuse myself or my friends, 

ill ail idle hour. Herr has taught me that. This 

wonderful opera to-night seems to have raised my 
desires and hopes in music. 1 feel as if it had given 
me new life ; os if 1 had never known till now what 
love for music is in my heart. It seems to me that 1 
could desire nothing better for myself on earth than 
to know music as well and to sing as perfectly as 

Madame . If 1 could devote a great deal of time 

to the study of music, if you could spare money for 
me to have the proper instruction, if you and mamma 
thought it was right that I should do so, ” 

“ In short,” interrupted her father, “ if you were 
neglecting no dutg^ you would like to devote yourself 
for a time to the study of music ?” 

Yes, papa ! that 1 might ascertain whether what 
I feel here,” and the young girl laid her hand on her 
heaii:, *' is a little genius, or a great deal of love for 
music.” 

Her father embraced her affectionately. ” You arc 
anxious to do right, 1 see, and that, in my opinion, is 
rather in favour of your having genius. We will 
give you the trial, my darling, ll cannot but be 
bcnetlcial, even if you do not succeed in being all you 
desire. You are very young ; you can spare a year 
or two. Nay, my darling; we will talk no more, 
now, you are over-excited. Good night, try to rest ; 
perhaps, to-morrow you will not repeat the request of 
to night, you may dream away the effects of the 
opera.” 

Caroline shook licr licad gravely, and departed. 

“Well, Mrs. ,” said her fatlier to me, “what 

do you think of to-night’s experiment ? I don’t think 
it will make a love-sick damsel of her.” 

“No ! but it may make K^niatriee of her, which 
you and Mrs. Stanley would scarcely approve.” 

“We have no right to try to prevent the deve- 
lopment of any good faculty. If that be the result of 
Caroline’s first visit to the opera, her mother and I 
must reccuicile ourselves to it. Caroline is a good 
girl; she w'ill do right.” 

M this happened a year ago. I heard yes- 
terday'that Caroline is about to go to Germany with 
her father, there to become a pupil in some grand 
royal Academy of music. One of her aunts is to 
remain with her while she studies there, and at the 
end of two years she is to proceed to Italy, where 
she is to stay, I know not how long, devoting herself 


to the practice of her darling art. She is perfectly 
happy at present — ^not dazzled with the pomps and 
vanities of the external life, or with the honours and 
praises lavished on the successful canlalriee; but 
sunning her young hopes in the brightness of the glory 
which dwells for ever in the works of the great musical 
composer. That she has begun to tbii^ about the 
nature of music itself, is dimly groping after the unin- 
telligible causes and effects of that beauty which is par- 
tially revealed in this the most immaterial of the arts, is 
evident from a girlish letter which her father received 
from her a few days after the above recorded visit to 
the opera. “ Tell me all you know about this, dearest 
father,” she writes. “ Tell me, too, whether something 
1 found in a book the other day, is not quite true. I 
fancy it must be. This is what the author' says : — 
*Music is an intellectual or a sensual pleasure according 
to the temperament of him who hears it. The mistake 
of most people is to suppose that it is by the ear they 
communicate with music, and therefore that they are 
purely passive to its effects. But this is not so. 
It is by ilie reaction of the mind upon the notices of 
the car, (the mailer coming by the sense, the form from 
the mind,) tliat the pleasure is constructed, and 
therefore it is that people of equally good ear differ 
so much in this point from one another.’ ” 


EGYPT UNDER ABBAS PASHA. 

BY BAYUB ST. JOHN. 

When the late Mohammed Ali heard at length of 
the taking of Acre by his troops under Ibrahim, he 
exclaimed, “That place,” adding an energetic but 
somewhat unsavoury expression, “ that place has cost 
me,” not the lives of so many tlioiisanil men, but, “so 
many thousand cantars of gunpowder.” These words 
illustrate pretty forcibly the narrow and selfish views 
of that celebrated but overrated man. We do not 
believe, indeed, that during the whole period of his 
sway in Egypt, tlie thought ever crossed his mind 
that he was bound to govern for any other purpose 
than his own personal aggrandisement, or that he was 
to regard in the slightest degree the feelings, the 
comfort, the property or the lives of his people. 

The system which arose from this wretchedly 
egotistical stale of mind was to a certain extent 
successful. Although great schemes of conquest, 
which even a more magnanimous species of selfishness 
might have carried out, were destined to end in com- 
parative shame and disgrace, yet a somewhat brilliant 
de facto sovereignty was erected and maintained to 
the termination of the old man’s life ; and he died 
regretting only that he had not been allowed to march 
to CoDstantiuoplc. To the end of his days he was 
rolling in wealth, and possessed of arbitrary power in 
dominions of great extent, where he was not the less 
arbitrary because he was compelled to acknowledge a 
superior, and to send a tribute, instead of a fieet and 
an army, to the shores of the Bosphorus. The 

(1) De Quinoy. 
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provinces wliich he called his own, lay sleeping in a 
death-like tranquillity; and because he could ride 
through the streets without a guard, his flatterers 
told him that he had secured the fear, respect and 
love of the people. For he had many flatterers, this 
ancient of days ; — not merely his own minions, whose 
business it was, but European gentlemen, who 
affected to be awe-struck in his presence, and gathered 
and treasured up and repeated his wise sayings, his 
profound observations, and, save the mark ! his wit ; 
but they never could impress on any impartial hearer 
the belief in any of these things. Ilis sayings and 
observations were sometimes very foolish, sometimes 
distinguished by respectable common-sense ; and his 
wit consisted in prefacing a very silly or impertinent 
remark with a peculiar grunt. Whenever, therefore, 
his courtiers, being in a narrative mood, began to tell 
how on a certain occasion the pasha said, “Hunk!” 
&c., a crowd of admirers werc ready to smile, and one 
or .two disinterested lookers-on were compelled to 
smile likewise, though, perhaps, for a very different 
reason. 

Nothing is easier than to surround a man who has 
sufficient talents to fight or Avhecdle himself into a 
position of authority with a halo of false reputation ; 
but it is rather more difficult to impress a character 
on the civilization of a country, and, now-a-days, to 
found an enduring dynasty. We shall not here reca- 
pitulate the enormous blunders of Mohammed Ali, 
in political and economical questions, nor explain how 
these blunders arose from a selfish desire to make 
what is vulgarly called a “splash,” nor M'astc an 
^nathemaon his crafty cruelty and abomiihable tyranny. 
We WMsh merely to remind the reader that liis period 
of power having come to a close, little good had been 
done, except, perhaps, improving to some extent the 
method of transacting public business. 

Well, there were plenty of people to succeed him. 
The pasha had a large family of children and grand- 
children, to whom he hud behaved sometimes w^ith 
indulgence, but generally with unreasoning and 
perverse severity. There was scarcely a member of 
his family with whom he had not had many little 
quarrels, and who did not avoid his presence as they 
did the plague. Even the favourite Ibrahim could not 
bear to live in the same city as his presumed father ; 
and the rest would have been little less startled by 
the last summons of all, than they were by an occasional 
order to appear in the presence of the angry and 
savage old man. One feeling, liowevcr,* was pretty 
general amongst them ; — they regarded the pasha as 
a wonderfully important personage, and themselves 
consequently, being his children, as little less wonderful 
and important. Their hopes were in the uncertainty 
of life ; and very many of them in their own minds 
had arranged what they would do in case they came 
to be viceroy, how they M'ould make the money spin, 
and what mighty devices they would put in practice, to 
emulate and surpass the splendours of “ Effendina” — 
” Our Lord,” par excellence. 

It must be confessed that Abbas Pasha alone had 


tlie good sense to take up a position of his own. 
Whether he was as crafty and politic as sotne pretend 
before his elevation to power, it is difficult to 
decide ; but the plan at that time generally ascribed 
to him, of forming what was called a Turkish or 
bigoted party, — a parly of discontented great folks, 
and fanatical Ulemas,— a party which should appeal to 
the religious prejudices of the good Caireens, and 
oppose itself to the inroad of European adventurers 
and improvements, — this plan, if ^stinctly formed, 
was certainly a very sagacious one. Let us be frank : 
Europeans have done more harm than good in Egypt ; 
that is to say, whenever they have appeared except 
as mere commercial men, bringing the goods of their 
own countries, and anxious to lake away the surplus 
of the luxuriant crops of the valley of the Nile. As 
political advisers, partly, perhaps, because men un- 
dertook to advise who were fit only for the counting- 
house, partly because their own interests were con- 
cerned, their intermeddling has been most pernicious. 
Even the benefits, for some such there are, which have 
been conferred by their wisdom, have been mingled 
with an immense amount of misery. There is one 
fact which has attained an almost mythological dignity 
from its notoriety and the admirable manner in which it 
symbolizes European meddling in Egypt. An English 
merchant, who ought to have known the manners of the 
country, advised the construction of the Mahmoudiych 
Canal. It has been most useful to commerce ; but 
twenty thousand people were starved or worked to 
death within six weeks, in order to complete it. 
Fifty illustrations of the same kind might be given ; 
but we wish merely to Jiave our meaning understood, 
when wc say that if Abbas Pasha or his party ever 
contemplated, as there is reason to suppose they did, 
the utter destruction of foreign influence, the total 
change of a system, under which French and English 
measures alternated like whig and tory administrations, 
wc must candidly admit, they had some very good 
grounds to go upon. 

The creation of the party was a long and laborious 
work ; very likely it was brought and kept togellier 
more by mutual discontents, ambitious hopes and 
straightforward bigotry, than by any vei-y Machiavel- 
lian policy. Probably Abbas Pasha really liked ram- 
(ighting, and was a pigeon-fancier, and did not assume 
these tastes as the elder Brutus played the fool, in 
order to accomplish his ends. But, however this 
may be, he certainly occupied a more respectable 
position than his unclelbrahim, whose whole ideas of tlie 
duties of government were getting money and playing 
at soldiers ; and than any of the other members of 
this most obese and heavy-headed family. Even if it 
be true that lie meditated a revolt against the broken- 
down conqueror of Syria, and was only withheld by 
fear of the European powers, this fact gives an im- 
pression of liis energy, and by no means derogates 
from bis character in this country. The Saids and 
the Alimeds, the Ismains and the Mustaphas, would 
each and all of them strike a blow and rid the country 
of their beloved relations, if the little word impmihU 
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did not store them in the face. As it is, they are in 
perpetual feud with the head of the family, aud there 
is no end to their bickerings, heart-burnings, jealousies 
and hatreds. Abbas is haughty and overbearing to 
them ; they as insolent as they may be to him. Be 
sure that on all sides direful causes of affront have 
been given ; but probably Abbas has been provoked by 
unbecoming pretensions. What else could be expected 
from a set of ignorant, debauched adventurers who 
have got a temporary footing in the country, and 
actually talk with the pride of an ancient respectable 
line of hereditary princes of their rights, and their ex- 
pectations, and their rank, and so forth ! Abbas of 
course has not the same natural influence over this 
unruly brotherhood as had the ruthless old man and his 
more savage immediate successor, and probably, in 
attempting to exert his rightful authority, has been 
betrayed into undignified squabbles. It is certain that 
many members of his family have fled or retired to 
Constantinople; among others, Mohammed Ali Bey, 
and the notorious Nazlet Hancm. Some remarks have 
been made on this subject, to the effect that Abbas is 
frightening away his dutiful relations by his violent 
and unreasonable conduct; but if Egypt never loses 
two of its natives whom it can worse spare than these, 
it will be fortunate. Without further inquiry than 
into their character, one would be inclined to admire 
and respect the man who l.ad quarrelled with them. 
Mohammed Ali is a debauched worthless lad ; aud 
Madame Nazlet cannot have justice done to her 
without details into which our pen is not at liberty to 
enter. 

It is a sad thing, certainly, to view the breaking up 
of a large family ; but it would be a sadder thing to 
witness vice unpunished, and harmony arising out of 
the reckless indulgence of unbridled passions. Abbas 
Pasha himself, if report speak true, has little in his 
private life to plead for lenity in judging of liis public 
character. His taste leads him to the most trifling 
amusements. Just as of old, when he was the sup- 
posed head of a kind of Conservative Turkish party, 
when he was Governor of Cairo, and silently nourish- 
ing his ambitious schemes, he spends time and money 
ill the undignified, though not iuelegant, and certainly 
innocent occupation of a pigeon-fancier. Near the 
new palace which he is building — (none of these 
Turkish princes seem to care about living where their 
fathers lived before them) — risG(|ia magnideent square 
tower, entirely devoted to the lovely winged favourites 
of his Highness the Viceroy, who is reported to be 
quite learned in this department of natural history. 
Another of his tastes, for which Englishmen will have 
more sympathy, is for horses; and the public will 
remember his bdd challenge to the Jockey Club. In 
what way he passes the remainder of his leisure hours 
we do not inquire ; but we give him, in common w^ith 
bis relatives, the advantage of au excuse that has 
before been urged in their favour,— namely, that of 
an infamous education. 

Abbas Pasha lias not exactly carried out the views 
which were attributed to him before he reached his 


present elevation. He has not, for example, done all 
that his fanatical anti-Prank friends could expect in 
shaking off foreign influence. He began, it is true, 
by getting rid, in rather a hasty and shabby manner, 
of many Europeans, cliiefly English, in his employ; 
and showed a disposition entirely to put a stop to that 
enormous blunder of the Barrage. His first, aud very 
wise impulse, was either to destroy the works alto- 
gether, or, abandoning them, simply allow the river 
to work its own majestic will. But a clamour was 
raised on all sides ! After throwing so many millions 
of dollars into the river, why should not a few millions 
more be thrown P 1 believe the French, who have 
a fondness for this undertaking because it was sug- 
gested by or through Napoleon — (the Osiris of his day 
is parent of all wonderful inventions) ; — I believe, I say, 
that France made it almost a national question ; and 
so tliis work, which already impedes the navigation 
of one of the finest rivers in the world, aud which, if 
successful, would ouly achieve an object that one 
quarter of the expense in the establishment of steam- 
engines at various points for raising water would 
effectually accomplish, is allowed to drag on slowly 
towards its conclusion. We must give Abbas credit 
for the courageous good sense which suggested to him 
that the first loss was the best ; aud yet we must not 
withhold from him some praise for yielding to the 
influence of friendly persuasion, and refraining from 
carrying out his own opinion, however well founded, 
when he was told that by doing so be would incur 
the risk of being accused of treason to his grand- 
father’s fame. Tlic old man had fondly believed that 
his Barrage would join the Pyramids that look down 
upon it in that restricted category of the “ IVondcr^ 
of the World,” and might well be supposed to lie 
uneasily in his grave if all the piles which he had 
caused to be driven, all the mighty walls, and piers, 
and arches, which he had caused to bo raised with 
a disregard of expense and human labour worthy of 
Cheops, were allowed to sink and lie forgotten iu the 
slimy bed of the Nile. 

Tills was the first point ou which it appeared that 
Abbas Pasha was not disposed to act up fully to his 
presumed plan of destroying European influence 
altogether; but on many other occasions he early 
showed a disposition to temporise between his preju- 
dices and bis interest. We cannot here enter into detail 
on matters of minor importance, but, coining down to 
a recent period, we may mention another instance of 
a similar nature. For many years before his death 
Mohammed Ali had held out hopes lliat he would 
construct, or allow to be constructed, a railway from 
Cairo to Suez. This was preeminently an English 
project — not likely to be miuseful to the countiy at 
large, it is true, but calculated chiefly to promote the 
more expeditious and comfortable transit of passengers 
to and from India. The Pasha, however, deceived by 
an excess of cuniiing, really ^tertained no intention 
of performing his promise. With great want of 
sagacity, lie coulounded the proposed stations on the 
line of railway, which he might have held iu his oum 
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hands if he chose, with the counters which he was 
told had formed the nuclei of the British power in 
India. He believed the English had some sinister 
designs upon his country, and were engaged in all 
sorts of schemes for introducing themselves into it. 
The same policy which made him refuse to deepen the 
entrance of the port of Alexandria lest a British fleet 
might come in, made him unwilling to throw a rail- 
way across the Desert of Suez, even if he kept the 
whole management in his own hands. The recom- 
mendations, he saw, came all from one country : tlie 
objections, nearly all, from another. France was 
opposed to the railway because it had another darling 
Napoleonian project in hand — namely, the cutting of 
the Isthmus of Suez, whicli was much talked of once, 
but which now nobody mentions but to laugh at. The 
difficulties of execution, immense as they were found 
to be by the Austrian commission, were not the most 
decisive objections. Tlte real ones were contained in 
an answer to the very appropriate question : Cui bono? 
However, the railway was shelved lor a time. It has 
lately come again upon the tapis ; and although it is 
now proposed to lay down a line in the first instance 
between Alexandria and Cairo, to compensate for the 
water communication which M. Moujel is spoiling by 
his Barrage, yet there is every probability of proper 
extensions and branches being made in due time. 

If, indeed, the project be really a serious one. 
Many say, in spite of the official mamier in which the 
announcement has been made, that it is only a rme^ 
a piece of policy in order to propitiate English influ- 
ence, and that os soon as certain manoeuvres shall 
h^e been successful or otherwise, nothing more will 
b *8aid about the railway. There is no answering for 
the diplomacy of Eastern courts ; but this explanation 
seems a little too Machiavellian. I have no doubt the 
promise has been made, in part, because it is thought 
to be agreeable to the English; but I can hardly 
imagine Abbas Pasha is so foolish as not to know 
that if he coaxes Lord Palmerston with a sugar-plum, 
and when his lordship opens his mouth, puts a finger 
ill instead, Lord Palmerston will bite pretty sharply. 

Be these things as they m.ay, it seems admitted on 
all hands that Abbas Pasha has now completely thrown 
overboard the party which he courted so assiduously 
as heir-apparent, and is seeking foreign, especially 
English, support. All this is fair enough provided he 
does not fall into the old error of sacrificing the natives 
entirely to strangers, as did his great predecessor, and 
provided he do not allow himself to be persuaded by 
flatterers— and he has flatterers ; what man in power 
has not? — to engage in grand undertakings for the 
purpose of emulating the renown of the old Pharaohs. 
Egypt wants neither a resuscitation of old times, nor 
a hasty imitation of the new. She has to find out the 
form of its own civilization: and modern improve- 
ments, as they have been hitherto introduced, will 
only weigh her down into despair. 

But it is said that Abbas Pasha has no views at all 
about the progress of the arts, and manufactures, and 
commerce; no thought of the amelioration of the 


country ; but that in .endeavouring to gain the ^d- 
will of Europe, he wants to seifVe some ambitious 
projects of his own. There may be something in this. 
Not that it is probable he intends to play the old 
game over again and throw off the yoke of Stamboul; 
but there is certainly a very arduous stmggle now 
carrying on, both by open arid underhand means, be- 
tween Egypt and the Porte. There is an infinity of 
points of difference between the vassal and his lord ; 
but the gist of the matter is, that the former wishes 
to preserve all the privileges, to be treated with the 
same indulgence, to be left with the same freedom of 
action, as his grandfather ; he wishes to remain, in 
fact, a vassal little more than in name, free to indulge 
any arbitrary whims ; whilst the latter is attempting; 
with some reason, — with ^eat reason indeed, but per- 
haps in too precipitate a manner, and actuated by 
feelings that resemble private grudge, — ^to reduce 
Egypt to the same subjection as the rest of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The discussion is a serious one, and much may be 
said on both sides ; but it must be accorded at once 
in favour of the Porte, that the Viceroy of Egypt is 
not to be considered as an independent sovereign 
merely paying tribute to a superior power, but as an 
officer of the Empire. Certainly, he holds a distin- 
guished position ; and his case is an exceptional one ; 
but very imprudent would be any who should advise 
him to take the same ground as Mohammed Ali, even 
after his defeat and expulsion from Syria, was allowed | 
to assume. He has been levying troops, and is said | 
even to have victualled his fleet to give more weight I 
to his negotiations; but it is not probable he will : 
draw the sword when, by giving way a little, he may 1 
establish a character for moderation, and be left un- ; 
disturbed in a position sufficiently splendid to satisfy 
a very respectable ambition. 

On the other hand, it is hoped that no undue heat, 
no petty jealousy, no minor considerations of self- 
love— excited and encouraged by the numerous run- 
agates from Egypt, as Artin Bey and his fellows — will 
finally govern tiie councils of Constantinople. Many 
missions have passed from this country to the Porte 
with the object of warding off the blows that are being 
aimed at the authority of Abbas Pasha. Probably they 
ask too much, as is always done in such cases ; but, if 
report speak true, they have been answered with an 
asperity which seems calculated rather to provoke a 
quarrel than to lead to a satisfactory settlement. The 
great question now is about the Tanzamat promulgated 
by the Porte, which may be briefly described as a well- 
intended attempt to introduce some kind of order into 
the administration of the empire, to substitute certain 
rules in place of arbitrary will, and generally to con- 
trol the actions of what are called the great men in ' 
their relations with those who, we suppose, may be 
described as the little men. Such a scheme, even if ' 
imperfect in its details and difficult to be applied, 
must command our sympathies. The provinces of 
the Turkish empire^aiid Egypt is at least as great in 
degree as the remainder— have been too bng the 
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sport of caprice; and if it be the secret object of 
Abbas Pasha utterly to prevent the introduction of 
this new system — ^to refuse it even a fair trial — ^he 
will most certainly, wliale\’er may be the effect of 
obstinate passive resistance, receive no countenance 
or support from England. 

It is said, however, that he merely desires-^and . 
such is the purport of his remonstrances — ^that certain 
modifications, adapted to the pecidiar situation of 
Egypt, shall be made. The Porte is the best judge 
as to how far these modifications are compatible with 
the spirit of its decree ; and as the communications 
that have taken plaee have been chiefly verbal, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say whether they 
are even suggested by any peculiar necessity. The 
negotiations are in progress ; and all we can sny is, 
that unless Abbas Pasha be considered too dangerous 
a subject, and his I'cmoval be desired, it will be better 
to make up by amenity of procedure for the inexorable 
requirements of prineiple. 

There was one great grievance in Mohammed All’s 
time, namely, the existence of the ferdehy or tax of 
one-twelfth upon income of all kinds, down to that of 
the poorest fellah. This was a great outrage on 
legality. It was opposed to all the constitutions of 
the Turkish empire ; and it was understood that, after 
the Syrian affair, it should be voluntarily done away 
with by the Pasha. But au easy source of revenue is 
not easily given up; and, in spite of all remonstrances, 
the tax was maintained. There was no burden to 
which the people objected more than this. They paid, 
— but they murmured somewhat loudly ; and even in 
the coffee-houses many wci*c sometimes bold enough 
to say that the ferdeh was illcaral. On one occasion, 
when Ibrahim Pasha was in Cairo, not long before 
his father’s death, there was the semblance of a riot 
on the subject; but the stick and the halter were 
brought into play, and the conviction produced that, 
legal or not legal, the tax must be paid. Abbas 
Pasha himself for some time allowed this copious 
fountain to gush into his treasury ; but it now suited 
■ the policy of the Porte to return vigorously to the 
I charge in favour of legality ; and towards the end of 
I last year the ferdeh was finally abolished to the infi- 
' nite delight of the whole population. The long- 
' wislied-for event was celebrated by illuminations iii 
Alexandria and Cairo ; and the general joy might have 
I risen to something like cnihusitsm had not a fresh, 
j though temporary, cause of discontent accompanied 
I the great boon. 

j This was the conscription, which nearly drove 
Egypt into a revolt last winter. Jii old times, when 
soldiers were wanted, men were pounced upon sud- 
denly wherever they could be found, and marched off, 

I leaving great grief behind ; but before any dangerous 
i cxcitemout could be got up. This was justly con- 
; sidered a barbarous and inartificial method ; and 
I when, tgr what purposes remains a mystery, a certain 
! , levy of men was required, it was determined to pro- 
ceed with regularity, and to make each district furnish 
|< its quota according to the number of inhabitants. 


Tfae idea, at first sight, seems both fair kind wise; and 
if the people could have been got to acquiesce in the 
necessity of their supplying soldiers in any proportion 
at all, would have worked very well. But as nobody 
in Egypt wants to shoulder a musket, as everybody 
has the utmost hatred and abhorrence of military ser- 
vice, arising partly from constitutional want of energy, 
but chiefiy from the knowledge that the soldier is ill- 
paid* and ill-fed, and rarely, if ever, returns— we never 
met but one old discharged campaigner in the country 
— it is not surprising if the public announcement of 
the intentions of Government produced the greatest 
possible perturbation. The first impulse of the whole 
adult population, except those who could boast of 
some very undoubted claim of exemption, was to 
fly to the mountains ; and every defile, every cavern, 
every catacomb, every quarry in the Libyan and 
Arabian chains, were soon tenanted by people run- 
ning away from enlistment. Whorever we went 
in our excursions, we became accustomed to see lines 
of human beings perched like crowds on the summit of 
seemingly inaccessible clilTs, on the look-out for the 
enemy in the shape of the Sheikli-cl-Bcled ; for the 
task of catching and forwarding the prescribed number 
of ‘'strong active young men” devolved on the civil 
authority, aided sometimes by that estimable rural 
police, the Arnaout iraegular cavalry. On many 
occasions we surprised these poor pcofde in their 
retreats; and once, when they mistook us for re- 
cruiters, were assailed with slings diverted from their 
original purpose, namely, that of frightening the spar- 
rows away from the crops. Accounts readied us at 
several places that blood had been shed; and the affair 
ill various ways rendered our journey somewhat melan- 
choly. Now we came upon a large town, as Gcneh, 
seemingly deserted by its whole population, wdth 
dosed shops and silent streets ; then we met a party 
of recruits, chained neck and neck, going to their 
destination ; and anon we saw a crowd of women, 
driven to despair by the loss of son, or husband, or 
brot lier, tossing up their arms, tearing their garments, 
and invoking curses on their oppressors. Public 
opinion in all despotic eoiintrics finds utterance 
tlirougli the weaker sex ; they dare to say what would 
perhaps bring condign puuislimcnt on the men ; they 
nearly made a revolt once in Cairo under Mohammed 
Ali, and on the present occasion they expressed their 
mind pretty freely. Some of the more noisy brought 
a good beating on themselves from some irascible 
Sheikh ; but iii general their anathemas were received 
with a kind of sheepish deprecating good-humour. 
It was difficult to ascertain how many recruits were 
at last got together, but, as near os I could gather, 
the number ordered was one in about every 180 
souls. 

The sight of so much unhappiness nalurtdly excited 
great indignation and disgust; but not so much 
perhaps on reflection as the permanent misery and ill- 
treatment of a great proportion of the population. 

(l) Soldiern ^11 often stop a European in a by-place and beg. 
They get alxiut twenty paras (a penny farthing) a-day. 



FLOWERS, AND THEIE LEGENDARY DISTORY. 


Abbas Pasha has taken the old system as he found it, 
wd, with the exception of the abolition of the ferdeh, 
has done nothing to alleviate the condition of the 
fellah. It is especially on the lands of the great men, 
the pashas and the beys, that these poor serfs are 
worst off. Their profession is that of agricultural 
labourers, but it must not be supposed that they have 
freedom to carry their services to what master they 
will. They belong to the land as much as do the 
palm-trees ; and the nature of their occupation, their 
hours of labour, and their pay, are regulated by their 
lord and master in a perfectly arbitrary way. At 
Randa, opposite Sheikh Abadeh, we found a sugar 
estate occupying 1,300 men, and endeavoured to 
ascertain in as exact a manner as possible how they 
were treated. We found that, in the first place, they 
were, of course, forced to work, both on the land and 
in the factory, at a nominal pay of twenty-five paras, 
or three-halfpence a-hcad, and that some of them were 
in active cniploymeut nearly eighteen hours a-day. 
Now it is possible for a man to exist on such wages 
in that part of Egypt even with a family ; and as bare 
existence is considered in most countries an adequate 
reward for unintelligent labour, tlicrc seemed not so 
much reason to complain. But then came the ques- 
tion, how was the payment made? The answer in 
substance was, the men are paid twenty-five paras 
a-day, but they never get the money ; they receive 
what is called its value in the refuse of the molasses ; 
but tliis only when it can be of little service to them, 
when the owner of the estate has glutted the market, 
and they can only sell at a loss of forty or fifty per cent. 
They would be only too happy to receive fifteen paras 
in hard cash ; as it is, some of them necessarily eke 
out their living by stealing, and others by the produce 
of little plots of land, wliioh they cultivate at night 
when they should be reposing after the fatigues of the 
day. The women and children assist them, when the 
latter are not pressed into what is called the service of 
the state ; tliat is, compelled to dig cauali, and per- 
form other light work for which they receive neither 
pay nor food. Their parents bring them food, or 
some charitable person fiings them a morsel of coarse 
bread, otherwise they would perish. 

Such is pretty nearly tlic state of things in the 
private possessions of all the descendants of Moham- 
i med Ali. In fairness, however, w'e must remind the 
I reader that Abbas Pasha is only answerable for 
acquiescing in customs handed down, lie has not 
established any new pernicious regulation that wc 
have heard of ; and even if he remain perfectly quies- 
cent and leave things to go their own gait, King Log 
is better than King Stork. The mischievous activity 
of Mohammed AU is not to be regretted ; and if, by 
the influence of Constantinople prudently exercised, 
some little check is gradually put upon the caprices 
and violence of the great proprietors who call them- 
selves princes, — and it is for the interest of Abbas 
Pasha that this should be the Ciise,— Egypt, though 
not possessed of all the happiness she wants, miglit 
not be very discontented, and would have no reason 
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to look back with regret on the time of the old pMba. 
According to ail accounts, some classes of the agricul- 
tural labourers are gradually enriching themselves in 
spite of the burdens which they bear; and, although 
wealth is still timid to show itself, a great ameliora- 
tion in the state of the country may soon be perceptible. 

■ 

FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

AH BABTEKH AHBODOTB. 

BT r. L. 

Ov Abon Hanifah, an Eastern sage, 

Renown’d above the doctors of his age 
For teachings earnest, eloquent, and bold, 

This story (worthy such a sage !) is told. 

It chanced one day, in sacred garb attired. 

By thousands honour’d, follow'd, and admired. 
Beneath a shady sycamore he stood, 

And taught aloud the list’ning multitude, 

When a pert brawler, pushing thro’ the throng, 
Wantonly struck him as he pass’d along.* 

What said the sage? indignant and distress’d, 

How were the feelings of his soul express’d ] 

“ Were I vindictive, rude aggressor, know 
I had, perchance, return’d you blow for blow ; 

Were I to w'rangling and contention prone. 

Or bent on making ev’ry grievance known,) 

Unto tho Caliph's bar I should repair, 

And seek forthwith for reparation there ; 

But with my humour it doth more agree 
To pray to Ilim who made both you and me,^ 
That when upon the judgment-day we meet 
As trembling suppliants at His mercy-seat, 
Through the same gate, forgiving and forgiven. 
We may together reach the courts of Heaven ! ” 


FLOWERS, AND THEIR LEGENDARY 
HISTORY. 

** Call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues, 

Ye values low, where the mild whispers use, 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap, the swart star sparely looks). 

Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honey'd showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers ; 

Bring the rake primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crowtoe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and tho pansy peak’d with Jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk rose, and the well attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 

Ltoidas. 1 1 

ji 

The love of flowers is so intimately connected with, | 
even if it does not arise from, a finer sense of the | 
beautiful on God’s earth, that it is formed, as it might 
be expected to form, a shade, slight it may be, bul 
still a shade, in the character of nations. ^ ^ j 

The Spaniards love flowers with all the intensity , 
of their semi-asiatic nature. Eveiy terrace in Ando- j 
lusia glows with flowers ; from every balcony where ; 
the black-eyed "umchacha” sits embowered, trail i 
rose-bushes. Every mantilla is fastened with afloww-— 
no miserable abortion of muslin and painty but a real 
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blossom, with the hue of an embodied blush, or the 
deep serene colour of a maiden’s eye. The very 
beggar boys ask you for flowers, to twine round an 
altar, or deck a tawdry saint. 

Tlien comes Italy, land of petriGed beauty, where 
a stainless sky canopied the thousand flowers that 
bloom amid ruins of palace-temple, now one mighty 
tomb, where, as of yore round Piestum by the sea, 
grow the violet, the hyacinth, and tlie wall-flower, 
that breathe out perfume sweeter than the pontiff *s 
incense, while yonder moans the sea-god for his 
violated fane. 

But the modem Sybarites still faint at fragi'aiicc too 
intense, as the legend tells us the Venetian ladies did, 
at the toilette of the Grecian princess, whom their 
proud Doge had wedded; and on this account, though 
beneath every palace terrace, the spray from the 
fountain, that mounts like a silver column to the 
skies, fall on orange blossom, the Italians do not love 
I flowers with that perfect love that nestles them in 
the bosom in this our England. 

In Greece — alas! for Greece — the narcissus still 
lingers wooingly by the spring, and the poppy flowers 
in the rare seen com ; and the mailed Klepht, forgetful 
of Apollo, emshes beneath his shoon, on the dark 
rock of Delphi, the hyacinth, or waters the crocus^ 
whom his forefathers thought sprung from tlic buried 
corse of a shepherd, with the blood of a hapless 
traveller. 

The English are a flower-loving people — from the 
pale weaver that bends over his single tulip, to the 
royal maiden witii her cosily and frail exotics. No 
poets have sung more lovingly of flowers than our 
own. The poems of no nation contain more allusions 
to the lovely, though diminutive gems, that stud our 
meadows and bloom in that wilderness of sweets ” 
or wild grown hedge. 

We hail the primrose, springing from the dead 
leaves, as we would an angel visitor that told of 
Hope ; we are Northmen, and we long, after a dreary 
winter, for the genial breath of June; we greet the 
manyTColoured multitude in tlie riper year, W'e lament | 
their departure when falls 

** The frost from the clear cold heaven, os falls the 
plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile is gone on upland 
glade and glen 

and we sing with Herrick, ga,V warm-hearted, im- 
passioned, lyrical, anacreontic Herrick. — 

** What ! were ye bora to be 

An hour or half’s delight. 

And 80 to bid good night. 

’Twos pity nature brought you forth. 

Merely to show your worth. 

Ana lose you quite.” 

How Burns wept as he turned up the daisy in the 
farrow at Mossgiel! How Words wortii, with his 
head weighed down with calm thought, bent over the 
humble Celandine ! How that great patriarch of 
song, Chaucer, loved '*ihe queen of flowers,” that 
bepowdered the meadows of fair Woodstock, when 


the ground was all "green and white,” and he 
watched it night and morning ; 

“ When it uprisoth early on the morrow, 

That blissful sight softoneth all my sorrow.** 

And what a sweet benediction is his that falls like 
dew upon our heads, as we turn over his black-fettered 
page in some latticed nook of the Bodleian, looking 
down on garden and terrace beneath— 

'• Well by reason men may it call, 

The emprise and throne of flowres all, 

7 pray to God that faire might she fall, 

And all thai lovenjhwresfor her sake'* 

What sweet welling from the pure heart of the 
Lollard poet, uuossiGed by a courtier’s, a soldier’s, or 
a burgher’s life I Then there’s Froissart, with his 
stanzas on flowers, and above all the Elizabethan 
writers, Sliakspcarc, Jonson, Fletcher, Greene, Hcr- 
j rick, Lovelace, Carew, Browne, Wotton, Middle- 
ton, &c. and not forgetting our own Shelley and 
Keats. The Provencal troubadours sang of them, 
and the German minnesingers. 

Legends throng around us from the far seats of 
religion and war and love. How various arc the 
associations of a single flower — the rose! Now, 
sacred to Venus, twined round the altar of Paphos, 
regarded as a sweet emanation of her beauty ; now, 
the badge of hostile faction ; now, the enamoured of 
the nightingale; now, crimsoned deeper with the 
hearts’s blood of its wearer, adopted by the victorious 
Earl of Richmond, it is still retained in the royal 
badge. The Hindoos have, too, their legends of the 
flower. Within its velvet bosom Camdeo was nurtured, 
till he strung his bow with bees, and tipped his darts 
with flrc-coloured blossoms, and burst forth in the 
full effulgence of the Deity. The monks moulded 
the flower in their patera, in the rich bosses of their 
roofs, and in the tesseras of their pavements. The 
Greeks used it on their tombs as the emblem of a short 
life. Thef Romans wore wreaths of it at their feasts, 
or dipped its leaves iu their wine bowls. The Sun- 
woi-shippcrs of Rhodes used it os their emblem upon 
their drachmas ; and the middle ages, rich in romance, 
made their own superstitious use of it — IVhitsuntide 
they called their Rose Easter; and on Midsummer 
Eve, like Faust’s own Grctchcn, they made love divi- 
nations with its ruddy leaves. In the mountain 
churchyards of Wales, they planted the white rose 
on the grave of a virgin, and the red on that of a 
village patriarch. Then arise recollections of the 
golden rose, that the Roman descendants of the 
flslicrman gave to the great to day, and banned to- 
morrow. 

In Elizabetli’s court gallants wore the rose behind 
their car, and their sons mimicked it in ribbon, and 
wore it on their shoes. 

The while rose was the favourite emblem of the 
followers of the young Pretender, as the violet was 
of those of Napoleon. With this type of innocence 
the Jacobin gentleman decked the button-hole of his 
laced coat on the Prince’s birthday, as regularly as 
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June came round, and lon^ after Cullodeu had Leen ' 
blasted by the trampling and the blood of men ; very 
nearly, therefore, did this simple flower become -again, 
as in the ** Wars of the Roses,” the signal for cruelty 
and murder. Smollet draws the band of emigres at 
Boulogne, with all the pathos of one describing the 
exile of his own unfortunate countrymen. Adherents 
of a ruined cause, they wandered daily to the sea- 
shore, to see those white Clio's of England, which they 
might gaze at, but never again approach ; with what 
fond interest must those poor, broken-hearted, faithful 
men, have watched the white rose clumber and bloom 
over their humble cottages — bloom and fade — meet 
emblem of thcii» shattered hopes. 


A STROLL THROUGH THE LIBRARY OE 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1851. 

I The Great Exhibition has exercised in many quarters 
I a talismanic influence. It has given a stimulus to 
I every description of public-mindcducss, (if we may be 
I allowed to coin a long word for our purpose,) and has 

! tended, in no slight degree, to relax the exclusiveness 
of the English character. Whilst its allractions grow 
I upon us day by day, and every fresh visit unfolds new 
i wonders, and raises it in our estimation, wc arc also 
mindful that, in addition to the more obvious advan- 
' tages we have derived from it, it has been indirectly 
j the means of opening up, in other places, additional 
I sources of rational amusement; of diverting the cur- 
I rent of sight-seeing out of its ordinary channel; and 
of affording the visitors who have been crowding our 
metropolis this fine summer, some unexpected grati- 
flcalions. 

Whether by accident or design, the authorities of 
the British Museum have most opportunely selected 
this period for admitting the public to the noble rooms 
in that establishment in which the collections of books 
and manuscripts arc deposited. We arc quite sure, 
from the expressions of gratification which have 
reached us, that the privilege which has been conceded 
is fully appreciated ; and wc feel also bound t.o observe 
that every exertion has been made to render this de- 
partment of the Museum as interesting and attractive 
as possible. With regard to the general question of 
indiscriminate admission to public libraries, wc arc 
aware that it has been commonly objected that rows 
of book-shelves and varieties of book-binding cannot, 
under ordinary circumstances, be particularly edifying 
or attractive to the majority of sight-seers ; and if the 
trustees of the British Museum had simply afforded 
the public an opportunity of strolling through the 
library, and gazing on the mere outsides of the literary 
^ treasures under their control, we think there would 
be some force in the objection, and that from such an 
arrangement little advantage would be found to ac- 
crue. But with a laudable desire of extending the 
usefulness of a national institution, and rendering its 
resources generally available, the only plan of fairly 
exhibiting the contents of a great library has been 


adopted in the present instance, and can-ied out with 
great skill and discretion. Both in tlie rooms devoted 
to printed books and to manuscripts, the greatest 
rarities of the several collections are advantageously 
displayed in glass cases, with printed or written ex- 
planations ; the works being generally opened so as to 
display any characteristic peculiarities of typo or 
caligraphy. Many beautiful specimens of early print- 
ing, illuminated books and manuscripts, and curious 
literary relics, arc thus brought under observation; 
and to any one of ordinary information and intelli- 
gence, it would be difficult to present an assemblage 
of objects more interesting or suggestive. 

As many of our readers may have already visited, 
and as many more will be likely to visit, this new de- 
partment of the Museum, wc have ventured to throw 
together a few notes on some of the most remarkable 
bibliographical curiosities exhibited in the manner 
already mentioned. Wc may observe that an official 
catalogue or guide to a portion of the collection has 
I been published, and appears to have been drawn up 
I with great care and accuracy.* Many visitors may, 
however, wish for some more popular and descriptive 
infurmation ; and it is partly to supply that want that 
this paper has been written. Within our narrow 
limits we cannot, of course, notice every work or object 
exhibited ; but wc have selected those for description 
to which wc consider it most likely that a visitor 
would wish his attention to be drawn. 

In commencing our tour through the rooms in the 
Museum which are exclusively devoted to literature, ' 
WQ shall find that the first we enter (situated on the ; 
right-hand hieing the entrance hall), has been appro- 
priated to the reception of the magnificent library 
bequeathed to the nation in 1847 by the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville.* There arc two table-cases in this ; 
room, ill which arc exhibited sonic early block-books, | 
and the very first productions of the printing-press ; j 
a scries of^ great value, as illustrating the history and 
progress of the art of printing. It is well known that 
the practice of taking impressions from wooden blocks, 
engraved in relief, prevailed in Europe at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and preceded the 
invention of printing wdth moveable types by many 
years ; but it is singular enough to find that the same 
method of multiplying copies had been adopted in ! 
China from a period of very remote antiquity, aii^ | 
remains unchanged at the present day. It has been 
asserted by some historians (perhaps most extrava- | 
gantly) that printed books existed in tlic Celestial 
Empire 300 years before the birth of Christ; but | 
there is no doubt that the art of printing from blocks, 
as still practised, prevailed there as early as the year 
of our Lord 932. 

The most remarkable block-book exhibited in the 
case before us is the Bihlia Pattperum, supposed to 
have been executed about the year 1430, or rather 

(!) « British MuBeura. A Short Guide 1^111111 Portion of the 
Library of Printed Books now open to the Public. Printed by 
Order of the Trustees, May, 1851.” 

(2) For a further description of this collection, and for a general 
sketch of the formation of the British Museuin Library, we refer 
our readers to a former article in SnAnPC, vol. ix. pp. 233— 23C. 
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later. Tn size the irork has been described as a small 
folio, and consists of about forty leaves, each leaf con- 
taining a wood-cut, accompanied with sentences de- 
Boriptivo of the engravings. This book was undoubt- 
edly intended, as its name imports, as a Bible for the 
commonalty, or rather as a substitute for the Sacred 
Volume, adapted to the capacity and the pecuniaiy 
means of the masses. At the time it was produced, 
a complete Bible in manuscript was worth at least 
a hundred pounds of our present money, and we may 
therefore infer that a process by which copies of even 
these rude representations of sacred stories were mul- 
tiplied, must have been regarded as an important 
innovation. The BibUa Bauperum, having been a 
popuhir book, widely circulated among tlie laity, is 
rarely found in a perfect state. For some of the 
copieti of it, however, large sums have been given, 

I and it is justly esteemed a great bibliographical cu- 
I riosity. 

Next to the Biblia Pauperum, we have a single 
page printed from a block, entitled Temptationes Be- 
moHU, which is remarkable as the largest specimen of 
block-printing with whicli bibliographers arc ac- 
quainted. It is 16) inches in height, and 10| in 
j breadth, and is a production of such extreme rarity, 

I that it is supposed to be the only copy in existence. 
This singular and precious relic may be described as 
a devotional broadside, commencing with the follow- 
ing title ill Latin: ** Here begin the temptations ' of 
the devil, tempting a man by the seven mortal sins 
and their branches. And immediately follows the 
defence of the good angel, the man's guardian, al- 
leging (or producing) Holy Scripture against them.” 
The three flgures which appear on the block are, the 
devil with his hook, the man undergoing temptation, 
and the good angel who is protecting him. ** The 
te.\t commanocs with the seven deadly sins, against 
which are placed the texts of Scripture applicable to 
them, and the references to ilie passages in the Bible. 
Then follow the deadly sins in order, against each of 
which are placed the eight branches or sins resulting 
from it ; cud opposite to each of these branches, the 
text of Scripture particularly bearing upon it, with 
the references to the j>assuge.” ‘ 

Another curious and valuable block-book exhibited 
in this ease, is the Speculum Ilumatue Salcationis^ or 
tlK Mirror of Salvation; a compilation of passages 
from Scripture ami profane histd^y, ascribed to a Be- 
nedictine monk of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury, known as “ Biotlier John.” It appears that 
this was a very popular work, as it was translated into 
several languages, and frc(|ueut]y reprinted. This 
copy is described in the Guide wi of " i\ic first edition;” 
and it may be mentiourd as a curious fact, tiiut in 
subsequent editions of this production the text ac- 
companying the figures was printed with movable 
characters««^Tl]cso later editions, therefore, form a 
curious imk between the impi*cssious taken from 
f wooden blocks and the earliest specimens of typo- 

yaphy- 

(1) North British Bsvlew. Nov. 1846. " 


The transition from these rude block-books to the 
first book printed with movable metal types is, how- 
ever, very great. It has always been remarked that 
the first efforts in the typographical art are well-nigh 
the most perfect. "The hand of Heaven,” says 
a bibliographical enthusiast, " worked in a Cause so 
beneficial to man. The art of printing sprung at once 
from infancy to maturity, and the growth, though 
rapid, was firm and complete.” It is certainly a mar-^ 
vcllous thing to find the first printed book presenting 
so beautiful an appearance as the Mazarine Bible, 
which is the name by which this celebrated produc- 
tion of the press is commonly known, on account of 
a copy of it having been discovered by Pe Bure in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin. It is without date; but 
from the collateral evidence which lias been adduced 
upon the subject, it is pretty clearly established that 
it was issued from the press of Gutenberg and Faust, 
at Mciitz, before A.n. 1455. In the charaeter of the 
type we truce a close resemblance to the manuscripts 
of the period, and few persons uuaequainted with early 
typography, \vould suspect, at the first glance, that 
they were gazing on a printed page. From the neat- 
ness, care, &nd precision with which it is executed, 
we may surmise that immense pains and expense w'cre 
lavished upoix the work. " Those who have not seen 
it,” says Dibdin, " can form little notion of tho beauty 
and regularity of the press-work, and of the magnifi- 
cent appearance of tho volumes. Tlicy exhibit a 
masterpiece of art, and u miracle in their way.”* The 
text, which is the Latin version known as the Vulgate^ 
is remarkable for correctness ; and indeed nothing is 
wanting to render this production one of the most 
remarkable achievements of human industry and inge- 
nuity which the world has afforded. It must be stated 
that the two volumes exhibited in the Museum belong 
to different copies. The first, on vellum, (in magnifi- 
cent condition,) is from the collection of Mr. Grenville, 
and the other (on paper) is from the library of King 
George III., which became tho property of the nation 
in 1S23. Previous to the latter date, there was no 
copy of this important work in the National Library, 
and the deficiency was often the subject of lamentation 
aud complaint. 

After the Mazarine Bible, the most remarkable 
production of tho early printing-press is the Mentz 
Psalter^ — a Latin translation of tlie Psalms, printed 
at Mentz by Faust and Seboeffer, in 1457. A copy of 
this work, which is of extreme rarily, (some six or 
seven copies being all that arc known to exist,) printed 
on vellum, is exhibited next to the Bible. It is a 
beautiful production, from the collection of Mr. 
Grenville, and the visitor will not fail to admire its 
fine bold type, and the brilliancy of the ink, which 
has retained its lustre for so many years. This work 
is remarkable as being the first book wdiicb boars the 
date of the year when it w^as printed, the place of 
publication, and the printer’s name. It is also the 
first example of printing in colours ; the initial letters 
of each of the Psalms being printed from wood-cuts, 

(2) Dlbdin’B Library Companion, 1821. 
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axeouted wth singular beauty and delicacy, in three precocious ability of that youthful some^ii. Hewk 
(flours, ^blaok, red, and blue. Another edition of too, ai*e to be seen, (and the odleetiou is hietoiieally 
the same Psalter (also on vellum), executed by the interesting,) the Great Seals of all the aovewigns tem 
same printers in 1159, and said to contain the 'first the time of William L Before he finishes bis ta^ 
printed text of the Athonasian Greed, is also exhi- amination of royal autographs, we would, bowfioehi 
Wtcd. especially direct his attention to one or two lettevib 

In the second table-case in the Grenville Room, we wrhioh appear to us, from historical associations, espe^ 
have several other specimens of the early *German daily interesting. * 

winters. Among tlicse are the RaciomU Dmuorum The first to which we would draw specific attenticnit 
by William Durand, printed at Mentz, is a letter of Uucen Elizabeth’s, (before her aeoessioti 
with improved types of. cast metal, in 1159 ; the to the throne,) written in a kind of print-hand, and 
Catholicon^ a kind of grammar, compiled by John of appearing to us a very miracle of neat and elegant 
Genoa, a Dominican monk, in the thirteenth century, penmanship. It is a curious specimen of the pedantic 
printed at Meutz in 1460; and, above all, the Latin and elaborate style of epistolary composition cultivated 
Bible of 1402, '‘"finished and perfected for the service at the period by high-born women who affected a 
of God,” (according to the inscription at the end,) reputation for scholarsliip, or laid claim to superior 
“ in the diy of Meutz, by John Eaust, citizen, and. intellectual accomplishments; and it may be likewise 
Peter Schoeffer de Gernsheim, clerk of the same observed that more than common interest attaches to 
diocese.” The typo with which this work is printed it from the tme at which it was written. It was 
differs much from that of the Mazarine Bible, and is indited in one of those troublesome years of Queen 
denominated by a bibliograplier “ the earliest speci- Mary’s reign, when the Lady Elizabeth, (having suf. 
men of the large secretary gothic” character cm- fered imprisonment, and narrowly esca{)ed from greater 
ployed by these printers. It is conjectured, from the dangers,) had been permitted to retire to the Palace 
close resembluncc whicli the early printed books bear of Hatfield, where, keeping prudently aloof from po- 
to miimiscripts, that they were frequently, and of litical and polemical disputes, she occupied her time 
course fraudulently, sold as such. Being usually with the quiet delights of study and reflection. There 
printed on vellum, with illuTiiinutcd capital letters, is no date to the letter, but it must have been written 
I a purchaser might have been easily deceived, until he between tiie summer of 1555 and the autumn of 
j came to compare tiie copies; and from the extraor- 155S, the year of Mary’s death. The circumstance 
I dinary rapidity w'ith vvhich Faust produced Bibles for which led to its composition appears, from its con- 
I sale, it is a common, and not improbable notion, that tents, to have been a request which Mary had made 
' the rumour attributing to him the character of a ne> to be furnished with her sister’s portrait. It was fii'st . 
cromancer had its foundation. With regard to the printed, we believe, in Mr. Isaac Disraeli’s "Curio- 
I price of these early works, there is, curiously enough, sitics of Literature,” where it will be found at full 
: a deed of sale extant, executed by Herman dc Statteu, length ; but the }Teculiarity of the style induces us to 
! the agent of Faust and Schocller, conveying a copy of transcribe a portion of it, preserving the original 
: their Bible to William Tourneville, Bisliop of Angers, orthograplTy : — 

I for forty golden crowns. The document consists of " Like as the riche man that dayly gatkereth riches 
I a formal memorandum in Latin, and is dated April 5th, to riches, and to one bag of money layeth a greate 
1 14-70. It proves, in a striking manner, both from the sort til it come to infiuit, so me thiukes, your Majestic 
; price paid for tlie work, and the legal formalities not bcinge suffised with many benefits and geutilnes 
^ attending the transfer, tlio costly and important cha- shewed to me afore this time, doth now increase 
' racter of these early productions of the printing-press, them in askiiigo and desiring wher you may bid and 
From the Grenville Room the visitor will pass into the comauiide, requiring a ihinge not worthy the desiringe 
manuscript department of the library, where a variety for it sclfe, but made wortiiy for yourhiglmes request, 
of relics arc exhibited which cannot but prove deeply My pieiur I inene, in wichc if the inward good mynde 
interesting to every student of history and every lover towardc your Grace might as wel be declared as the 
of literature. Immediately upon his eiileriiig the oulwardc face and countenance slial be seen, I wold 
department, he will observe, conspicuously displayed nor have taried the comandement but prevent it, nor 
upon screens on his right and left, a large collection of huue bine the last to graunt but the first to offer it. 
autographs of royal and illustrious personages. Upon For tlic face, 1 graunt 1 might well blusche to offer, 
one side, arranged in regular rotation, are the auto- but the mynde I shall neur be ashamed to present, 
graphs of the English sovereigns since the Conquest. For tlioghth from the grace of the pictur, the coulers | 
Among them is the boyish signature of Edward V. may fade by time, may giuc by weather, may be spot- 
accompanied by the mottos and signatures of his ted by chance, yet the other nor time with her swift 
treacherous relative, Richard Duke of Gloucester, winges shall ouertake, nor the mistie clouds with their 
and Henry Duke of Buckingham. The handwriting loweringcs may darken, nor chance with his slipery 
of the boy-king Edward VI. will also attract attention, fotc may oucrtlifow.” . 

The specimen exhibited is a Latin letter, written in Side by side with the letter of Elizabeth, is on I 
a beautifully neat and legible character, conveying, epistle in French by her unfortunate rival, Mary 1 
I better than language itself could do, a notion of the Queen of Scotland. And close at hand is a still more 
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interesting document, headed “Jane the Queue 
beiug one of the two letters written by that high- 
minded woman, during her brief assumption of sove- 
reignty, and addressed to the lieutenants of different 
English counties. A letter of Oliver Cromwell, as 
Protector, — iu a firm, bold, legible hand,— is also in- 
cluded iu this series, and we need scarcely state, is 
stamped with character in every line. Commencing 
with the sentence, — S', it hath pleased God to raise 
me out of a dangerous sicknesse, and I doc most 
willinglie acknowledge that the Lord hath (in this 
visitation) exercised the bowells of a Pathcr towards 
me,” — ^it is written throughout in a strain *of fervent 
piety, and will recall to the reader’s mind many of the 
most striking mental lineaments of this extraordinary 
Englishman. 

Before we quit the' subject of royal autographs, we 
may remark that the distinc^nesa of character which 
distinguishes the handwriting of some of our sove- 
reigns has been made the subject of criticism. For 
instance, “ Henry VIII.” it is observed by Oldys, 
** wrote a strong hand, but as if he bad seldom a good 
pen.” The handwriting of his man-hearted daughter, 
Elizabeth, indicates, according to another authority, 
” asperity and ostentation whilst that of her cousin, 
Mary Stuart, though frequently iiTegular and uneven, 
denotes ” simplicity, softness, and nobleness.” James 1. 
again, ” wrote a poor ungainly character, all awry, 
and not in a straight line,” whilst Charles I. wrote 
a beautiful, open, Italian hand, which prepossesses the 
observer in his favour. Charles II. was distinguished 
fora ” little fair running-hand, as if written in haste, or 
uneasy till he had done.” The phlegmatic lames II. 
wrote ” a large fair hand,” and Queen Anne ” a fair 
round hand,” such as we might expect to find in a 
copy-book. Any reader of English history may decide 
how for these peculiarities arc suggestive df personal 
character and disposition. 

Upon the screen on the other side of the door by 
which the manuscript room is entered, the visitor 
wdll find a selection of autographs even more inter- 
esting than those w'e have been examining. In 
addition to a curious collection of ancient charters 
with their pendent seals, wc have here a plentiful 
display of the letters and signatures of illustrious 
men ; statesmen, generals, divines, and men of letters; 
amongst which arc many valuable documents, which ' 
vividly recall to the mind ihascharacters of eminent 
men and important events, iu English and European 
history. Wo cannot, of course, enumerate every 
object worthy of notice ; but wc will endeavour to 
particularise a few of the most interesting relics. 
We observe, for instance, a letter of Joliu Hampden, 
remarkable alike for the extraordinary beauty of the 
penmanship and the elegant style of the composition. 
The handwriting of Rideigh, Galileo, Wolscy, Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Calvin, Luther, 
Erasmus, and Melancthon, all more or less charac- 
teristic, will also attract the attention of the visitor ; 
and he must not omit to notice the letters of the 
English martyrs, Latimer, Bonner, Cranmer, and 


Ridley. A letter of Benjamin Franklin’s, in a, bold,, 
mercantile, business-like sort of hand, containing a 
notable testimony in favour of agricultural pursuits, 
must not be overlooked; and there arc many inte- 
resting episiloB by Newton, Dry'den, Addison, Pope, 
Voltaire, and other eminent literary and scientific 
men, full of characteristic phraseology, and reminding 
us, as letters always do, of innumerable personal 
traits and peculiarities. 

To turn from the profession of literature to that of 
arms, we would briefly call attention to a scrap of 
paper which might possibly escape observation, and 
yet to most Englishmen a relic of considerable 
interest. We allude to a memorandum, referring to 
the disposition of a portion of the troops under his 
command, written by the Duke of Wellington on the 
field of Waterloo. A letter of Napoleon, whilst a 
simple officer of artillery, is another great military 
relic. There is also a fine dashing letter of Prince 
Rupert, conveying a good notion of character, if ever 
human hand- writing was capable of doing so; and 
among the memorials of otlicr great captains, arc 
autographs of Sully, Marlborough, Tnrennc, Wash- 
ington, and Nelson. 

Without over estimating the intrinsic value of 
autographs, we must confess that we feel (in common, 
we should think, with most persons) a strange interest, 
not unmixed with awe, in contemplating these memo- 
rials of tlic departed great. Now and then a worn 
and faded document will recall to the mind with 
wonderful vividness a series of historical events. 
We notice, for instance, iu this collection, a letter 
written by the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, to the Queen Dowager, 
(earnestly and humbly BU)}plicating her to intercede 
with the king that his life might be spared,) which 
every student of history must feel it a privilege to 
inspect. It is dated from Riugwood, to which place 
Monmouth had been conveyed under a strong guard, 
upon his capture, after the flight from Sedgemoor. 
The state of his mind at this period has been accu- 
rately and vividly portrayed by Mr. Macaulay. The 
failure of his euterprise had unmanned the popular 
favourite. He was no longer the bold, adventurous 
chieftain, but the trembling, humiliated, and miserable 
captive ; and it is easy to imagine the feelings with 
which lie penned this document, which expresses in 
such piteous terms the anguish and prostration of his 
mind. He was in the hands of a bitter and re- 
morseless enemy, and yet he clung to life, life on any 
terms and at any price, with desperate energy. In 
the words of the historian, life seemed to him to be 
worth purchasing by any humiliation ; nor could liis 
mind, always feeble, and now distracted by terror, 
perceive that humiliation must degrade, bat could 
not save him.” * Such being the circumstances 
under which this letter was written, wc make no 
apology for transcribing it, particularly as it is very 
short. It is dated, as we have said, from ” Ringwood, 


<1) Macaulay’s History of England, vol. 1. p. 620. 
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, the 9fcU of July (*85),” the day after he had written 
to the king in the same strain of craven suppli- 
cation 

I — Being in this unfortunate condition 

and having none left but your Ma* that I think may 
have some compassion of me, and tiiat for the last 
king’s sake, makes me take this boldnes to beg of 
you to intersed fur me. 1 would not desire your Ma^^ 
to doc it, if 1 wear not from the botuiii of my heart 
convinced how 1 have bine dis[c]eaued into it, and 
how angry God Almighty is me for it ; but I hope, 
Madam, your intercession will give me life to repent 
j of it, and to shew the king how really and truly 1 
! will serve him hear after ; and 1 hope, Madam, your 
Mu^y will be convinced, that the life you save shall 
ever be devoted to your service, for I have bine and 
ever shall be your Ma^^ most dutifull and obedient 
1 servant “ Monmouth.” 

/ Amongst other historical relics, we may particu- 
larize, before we pass on, tlie curious blanche (a 
slieet of blank paper with a seal attached), said to 
have been sent by Charles 11., when Prince of Wales, 
to the Parliament, to save his father’s head.” A 
portion of the will of Mary Queen of Scots, in her 
own hand-writing, is another valuable and iiitercstiiig 
document. There are also letters by some of the 
most eminent foreign potentates, who have occupied 
a distinguished place in the history of the world. 
The autograph of the human tigress, Catherine do 
Medici,— full of masculine energy, will readily attract 
attention; and the letters of Peter the Great of 
I Russia, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederic the Great, 

! arc, in like manner, instinct with character. 

! Having spent some time among the autograplis, it 
is fit that we should now proceed to examine a few 
of the otlier attractions of the manuscript department. 
In tlie centre of tlic room is a glazed table-case, in 
w'hicli arc exhibited many choice and beautiful oriental 
manuscripts. Tlie natives of the East, we may remark, 
have been always celebrated for .their proficiency in 
the art of caligraphy. The favourite productions of 
the Persian poets are often written in the most bcau- 
I tiful manner, upon fine silky paper, powdered with 
gold and silver dust, and perfumed with essence of 
i roses or sandal-wood. ISnch manuscripts have been 
ij often minutely described by oriental students, and 
! their beauties duly set forth. ” The Asiatics,” it has 
I long since been observed, ** have many advantages in 
I writing : their ink is extremely black, and never loses 
I its colour ; the Egyptian reeds with which they write 
! are formed to make the finest strokes and fionrishes ; 
and their letters run so easily into one another tiiat 
they can write faster than any other nation. It is not 
strange, therefore, that they prefer their manuscripts 
to our best printed books ; and if they should ever 

(1) A very interesting relic has recently found its way to the 
I Museum, behig the private memorandum-book found in Mon- 
moutli’s possession at the time of his arrest. It contains a number 
of songs, receipts, &c. in his own handwriting, and, as the reader 

will remember, has been referred to and described by Mr. 

Macaulay. 
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adopt the art of printing, in order to promote the 
genei-al circulation of learning, they will still do right 
to preserve their classical works in manuscript”^ 
Leaving the visitor to the minute inspection of the 
specimens of Persian and other oriental manuscripts, 
which arc exhibited iu this case, we must, however, 
pass on to other subjects. 

Before we examine the contents of the two other 
table-cases iu this department, wc notice, conspicu- 
ously displayed on a stand, a very ancient manuscript 
of the Bible, ** containing the Latin text of the 
Vulgate revised by Alcuiii, probably written in the 
reign of Charles the Bald, King of France, about 
840 ; ” and similarly placed, on the opposite side of 
the room, is a Hebrew roll of the Pentateuch, 
written on brown African goat-skin, “ probably about 
the fourteenth century.” Both these manuscripts 
are in beautiful preservation. Tho Latin Bible 
contains some curious illuminations, and the text is 
to all appearance as fresh and legible as if written 
in the latsl instead of the fenth century. 

Wc will now glance at a few of the rarities con- 
tained in the two table-cases we have abeady 
nicntioucd. The one on our left hand contains, 
iu the first place, the celebrated copy of ** St. Culli- 
bert’s Gospels,” comprising the Latin text of the 
Evangelists, witli an interlinear Saxon version, 
written between the years 098 and 720. For an 
account of this beautiful book and tho legend 
attaclird to it, we are able to refer the reader to a 
paper in a former volume of this Journal.® The next 
object which attracts attention is a volume of the 
Codex AlexandrinnSy Ihc most ancient manuscript 
extant of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, 
said to have been written between the fourth aud 
sixth centuries, and presented to King Charles 1. 
(by whom it was, iu 1028, deposited in the royal 
library,) by Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
precious inanusciipt, wc may observe, is bound in 
four volumes, the New Testament being comprised 
in the last. “It is written on vellum,” (to quote 
an accurate description from a competent authority,) 
in double columns, in uncial or capital letters, with- 
out spaces between the words, accents, or marks of 
aspiration. The letters arc round and w^cll formed. 
Some words arc abbreviated, but they are not very 
numerous. There is a variety both in the colour of 
the ink and the form of the letters. The MS. is on 
the whole in good condition, but sometimes the ink 
has eaten through the parchment ; the shape of tlic 
letters, however, can generally be traced ; sonictirnos 
the ink itself has scaled off.” A facsimile of this 
work has been published by the llev. H. Baber, 
formerly keeper of the Printed Books in the Bri- 
tish Museum ; and although doubts have been cast 
by some controversialists on its age and authority, 
its excellence and general correctness have been 
warmly attested by many competent scholars. 

“ Besides all the canonical and most of the apocry- 


(2) Sir William Jonog,— Persion Grammar, 1804. 

(3) See SuARPE, vol, ix. p. 72. 
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plial books found in our editions,” we are told that 
it contains “the third and fourth book of the 
Maccabccs, the Epistle of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
prefixed to the Psalms, and fourteen hymns, the 
eleventh in honour of the Virgin. Ecclesiastieus, the 
Song of the Three Children, Susannah, and Bel and 
tlie Dragon, do not appear to have formed part of the 
collection. The New Testament contains the genuine 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and part of 
the other which has been attributed to him. This is 
the only known manuscript in which the genuine 
Epistle exists.” 

In the case we are now examining, we shall also 
find the original autograph copies of some remarkable 
literary productions; and it may be safely averred, 
that these are not the leoit interesting relics con- 
tained in the manuscript-room of the British Museum. 
Among them is the original draft of Dr. Johnson’s 
tragedy of Irene, which, according to Boswell, the 
great lexicograplier rescued from the papers he hud 
destined for the flames, a few days before his death. 
There is likewise a volume of the comedies of 
Lope do Vega, in the poet’s own handwriting. 
We are willing to believe that this is the actual 
])enm:\nship of tliis prolific writer, who is said to 
have dictated verses faster than they could be taken 
down, and to have written something like eighteen 
hundred plays. There is also a beautiful auto- 
graph copy of a masque by Ben Jonson, and a 
precious volume, with many corrections, in the hand- 
writing of Tasso. But the most remarkable relic of 
this description, is tbc original manuscript of Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, in three volumes, 
presented to the British Museum by David Mallet. 
This translation (of which a single volume is exhi- 
bited) is written, as it is well known, on the backs 
of letters received from various friends, such as 
Addison, Steele, Howe, Young, &c. The economy 
exhibited in this arrangement, has procured for the 
poet the nick-name of “ pai)er-sparing Pope ; ” but 
if he was sparing of liis paper, this mauuscript proves 
that he was by no means so of his labour. The vast 
number of corrections, alterations, and interlineations, 
bear witness to the amount of toil bestowed by tbc 
author on this great production, and illustrate in a 
remarkable manner the laborious process by w'hich 
perfection of phraseology waa^ttained by one who 
trusted less to inspiration than to long and painful 
practice. In many instances epitliet after epithet 
was changed, and line after line re-written, before the 
nice ear and fastidious taste of the poet could be 
satisfied. Thus, to take a single instance, adverted to 
by Mr. D’Israeli, the second line of the couplet 
which commences the well-known description of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, originally stood 
as we have marked it in italics : — 

“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 

Extends Uis eager arms to embrace his hoy" 

The lino was subsequently altered to, 

“ Stretch'd his fond arms to seize the beauteous boy.” 


The epithet ” beauteous” was afterwards erased, and 
“ lovely” substituted for it, and the lines finally stood 
thus 

“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 

StretcEd his fond arms to clasp the lovely hoy” 

There is another singular circumstance, of minor 
importance, connected with this manuscript, which 
will not escape observation, and that is, the occasional 
employment of a kind of print-hand. As it has been 
said that Pope taught himself to write by copying 
printed books, it was natural enough, that when 
writing with particular care, he should have made use 
of Homan or Italic characters, as the printer would 
call them, and thus assist in giving to the manuscript 
its singular character and appearance. Upon the 
whole, we regard these volumes as peculiarly valuable 
and important, and rejoice that they should liave 
found their way into the national archives. “ Such 
rcliques,” it was well observed by Dr. Johnson, when 
speaking of tlie Milton MSS. in the University of 
Cambridge, “ sliow us how excellence is acquired ; 
what we hope ever to do with ease, we must learn to 
do with diligence.” 

Amongst other notable curiosities (we liavc not 
space to give a particular description of everything 
worthy of examination) the visitor will find in the 
same table-case, a relic associated with some mourn- 
ful historical recollections. It is the identical Book 
of Hours (a small manual of devotion) believed to 
have been used by Lady Jane Grey on the scaffold, 
and containing some notes in her own handwriting. 
Upon one of the pages appears the signature 
JANE DUDDLEY, in large, firm, legible characters. 

Another object which will attract observation is a 
small volume of Prayers and Meditations, “ composed 
originally in English by Queen Catherine Parr, and 
translated into Latin, French, and Italian, by Queen 
Elizabeth (when Princess), as a gift to Henry VIII., 
in her own handwriting.” "VVe have elsew'here spoken 
of Elizabeth’s skill in penmanship, and of her claims 
to superior scholarship. It must be borno in mind 
that she was the pupil of Boger Ascham, who taught 
many illustrious persons the use of the pen. To 
write a “fair hand” w^as in those days esteemed, 
among the great of both sexes, no mean accomplish- 
ment ; and it is evident from this volume, that Eliza- 
beth was on apt pupil of the great master of the 
science of caligrapby. From the same renowned 
schoolmaster the illustrious princess also received 
instructions in the learned languages. King Edward 
VI. (who was likewise a pupil of Ascham’s) was 
another excellent penman, and a volume of texts of 
scripture in his handwriting is exhibited among otlier 
curious relics in this case. 

The other table-case in the manuscript department 
of the library is devoted to illuminated missals, &c., 
some of which are of extreme beauty. There are here 
two VC17 remarkable manuscripts, in point of elaborate 
embellishment, which are said to have belonged to the 
historian Philippe de Gomincs. One is a copy of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, and tbc other of Valerius 
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Maximus. We can only pause to observe that the 
illuminated title-page of the latter volume is a perfect 
miracle of the art. 

Having quitted the manuscript-room, wo enter the 
noble apartment denominated the King’s Library,” 
appropriated entirely to the collection of printed 
books, formed by King George HI., and presented to 
the nation (as an inscription over the door informs us) 
by King George IV. According to some revelations 
in a recent number of the Quarterly Review^ it is, 
however, hardly accurate to say presented^ as it seems 
to have been pretty clearly understood by the royal 
donor at the time of the so-called presentation, that a 
pecuniary equivalent was to be given for the library, 
j “ It is,” says the Museum Guide, “ one of the most 
noble libraries known — remarkable not only for the 
judicious selection of the works, and the discrimi- 
i nating choice of the editions, but for the biblio- 
! graphical peculiarities and rarity of the copies. The 
! number of those on large paper deserves particular 
: mention.” 

In the middle of this spacious room there are 
several glazed table-cases, appropriated to the exhi- 
bition of early specimens of typography, from this and 
other collections in the library. We begin with a 
selection of early Hebrew books, one of them pro- 
duced in 1485, and remarkable as being the first book 
printed in Portugal ; after which follow some of the 
earliest books printed in the Greek character, com- 
prising the Greek Grammar of Ijascaris, the first 
' specimen of Greek typography, (printed at Milan, 

I under the superintendence of a Greek named Dcmc- 
; trius, of Crete,) in the year 1476 j the celebrated 
, Plorcnce Homer, printed in 14S8, at the expense of 
two patriotic Plorentine citizens j and the Pablcs of 
iEsop, printed at Milan, about 1480. The latter 

I book is remarkable as being the first edition of the 
, : first Greek classic which proceeded from the printing- 
, I press ; and in the same case we have a copy of the 

I I first Jsiin classic ever printed, being the first edition 
jj of Cicero de Officiis, printed at Meniz by Pust and 
1 1 Schoeffer ill 1465. This work has been described as 
; *'oue of the rarest and most beautiful specimens of 
I typography in the world.” The copy exhibited is 

printed on vellum, but on vellum and paper it is said 
to be equally scarce, and there are few works which 
the book-collector would pounce on with greater 
avidity, if a copy should haply present itself in some 
quarter where its value was unknown. At the 
latter end of the last century, it is related by 
Dr. Harwood, that “ an old Scotch usher, some- 
where in the purlieus of Moorhelds, picked up for 
One Shilling, this Editio Princeps of Cicero’s 
Oflices, and immediately repaired with it to the Earl 
of Oxford, who very generously rewarded the old 
gentleman for his knowledge of books, and for the 
distinction he had paid him.” A second edition of 
this work, also on vellum, printed in 1466, is ex- 
hibited in the same case. Without confusing our 
readers too much with bibliographical detail, we 
must also draw their attention to the first edition of 


Ovid, which, in a perfect form, is one of the rarest, if 
not the rarest, of the early editions of the classics. 
It is boldly asserted by Dibdin, that * Ovid ’ 
defies possession, on his first appearance, in a perfect 
form. I repeat it,” he continues, “ a perfect copy of 
the Editio Princeps of Ovid, by Azzoguidi, 1471, 
folio, nowhere exists : in other words, its existence is 
unknown.” The bibliographical critic seems to have 
been scarcely accurate in this most emphatic declara- 
tion; but Mr. Grenville (by whom the book was 
bequeathed) observes, in a note concerning it, that 
except this copy, which 1ms been carefully collated, not 
I one has been found perfect. The other six copies 
known to exbt are every one of them more or less 
defective. 

Amongst the notable works in the second case, on 
the same side of the library, we must draw attention 
to the splendid edition of Livy, printed at Rome, by 
Ginrad Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz (two Ger- 
mans to whom the honour belongs of introducing the 
art of printing into Italy), about the year 1469. These 
printers were the first to adopt what has since been 
called the Roman character, in place of the Gothic or 
black letter. In addition to this welcome innovation, 1 
they introduced other improvements in their art, and ' 
were particularly distinguished for the excellence of 
their paper, ink, and types. Before establishing > 
themselves at Rome, they had for some time exer- 
cised their glorious calling in the monastery of 
Subiaco, in the kingdom of Naples ; and the work we , 
have been noticing, urliich, according to Mr. Gren- i 
ville’s note, is the only copy known to exist on | 
vellum, is supposed to have been expressly taken off j 
for Pope Alexander VI., when Vice-Chancellor of the 
Roman see, and Govcnior of the monastery in which 
the printers had found an asylum. This remarkable 
volume, which was subsequently deposited in the 
Benedictine library at Milan, appears to have been 
one of the treasures dispersed over Europe by the 
French Revolution, which disturbed so many monastic 
collections. In 1815 it was purchased by Sir Mark 
Sykes for 903f. There are also in this case some of 
the most admired productions of the early Venetian 
press. In 1469, John and Vindelin de Spira, like- 
wise natives of Germany, settled in Venice, and in 
the same year produced their first book, the Epistola 
Familiares of Cicero, which is here exhibited. Re- 
sides paying great attention to the correctness of 
their works, by securing the services of two learned 
men as correctors of the press, it is admitted that 
they also excelled in all the mecfianical requirements 
of their art. Their type is remarkable for clearness, 
beauty, and symmetry. The visitor will also observe 
in this case a fine copy of Pliny’s Natural History, 
on vellum, printed at Venice, by Jenson, in 1472. 
Nicolas Jenson was a Frenchman, and has been 
sometimes described as the first Venetian printer. 
The productions of his press are also much es- 
teemed. A copy of the Latin translation of Euclid’s 
Geometry, printed at Venice by Ratdolt, in 1482, 
may be sdso referred to here as being one of the 
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earliest books printed witli diagrams. The visitor 
will not fail to admire the beautiful appearance of this 
volume, which was a presentation copy to one of the 
Doges of Venice. 

In the case opposite to the one we have been 
examining, our attention is invited to some select 
j specimens of Italian typography in the 16th century.' 
j Am most of these ore from the Aldine press, it will 
not be improper for us to advert for a few moments 
to the personal history of the illustrious member of 
that renowned family who first practised the art of 
printing. Aldus — or rather Tlieobaldus Manutius 
(for the name which he assumed, and which has 
become so celebrated, was an abbreviation of his 
Christian name), was born about the year 14:4!G. In 
addition to his other names he frequently assumed 
the appellation of Pm, from having been for some 
time tutor to Albcrtus Pius, a prince of the house of 
Carpi. The idea of becoming a printer was, it is 
said, first suggested to his mind during a visit which 
he paid with his noble pupil to “ the phccnix of his 
age,” Pious of Mirandola. In the year 1489, he 
established himself at Yenioc, for tiic purpose of 
j maturing and carrying out his design ; and in 1404, 
he published an edition of the Greek poet Musmus, 
being his earliest work. Having married, iii the year 
1500, the daughter of Andrea d’Asola, he sedulously 
i pursued his profession till the year 1506, when he w'as 
! compelled to .leave Venice, through the disordered 
I state of 'public affairs. ]Ic afterwards returned, and 
I entered into partnership with his fatlier>indaw, with 
' whom lie carried on business with renewed assiduity, 
conferring, up to the day of his death, inestimable 
benefits on the republic of letters. We are indebted 
> to Aldus for the introduction of the Italic or Aldine 
character, as it is still called, and also for a still more 
important innovation, that of printing the most valu- 
I able literary productions of the ancient world in a 
' more portable and less expensive form than had been 
! adopted before his time. "Wliatcvcr the great of 
ages past might seem to lose by this indignity, was 
more than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their writings. ‘ With what pleasure,’ 
says M.Renouard, ‘must the studious man, the lover 
of letters, have beheld these benevolent octavos, 
these Virgils and Horaces contained in one little 
I volume, which he might esAry in his pocket while 
I travelling, or in a walk ; which, besides, cost him 
hardly more than two of our francs, so that he could 
I get a dozen of them for the price of one of those 
I folios that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library .* ” ^ 

A copy of the Aldine Virgil (on vellum), pruitcd in 
' 1501, is exhibited in the case we are now examining, 

I and is properly designated in the Guide as “the 
earliest attempt to produce cheap books.” It is really 
a very beautiful work, and is held in high estimation. 
We may say the same of the other productions 
of the Aldine press — the Horace, Juvenal, Martial, 


(1) *‘HaIlam’6 Literature of Europe,” vol. i. 


Catullus, Petrarch, Dante, &c. &c.— which are here 
presented to our notice, and will be regarded with vene- 
ration by every lover of books. In this case w'e also ob- 
served the first edition of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
printed at Fcirara, in 1516. The great popularity of this 
work at the time of its publication may be judged of 
by the fact, that no less than sixty editions were 
published in the 16th century. The fint edition is on 
all hands acknowledged to be of extremely rare occur- 
rence, and contains, we may remark, forty cantos, the 
remaining six being added in 1532. The first 
editions of the Dimna Comedia of Dante, and of 
the Sonetti e THomphi of Petrarch, must be also 
noticed. They are of much earlier date than the 
works of whieh we have been speaking, the former 
having been printed at Foligno, in 1472, and the 
I latter by Spira, in 1470. ! 

In the fourth table-case devoted to the exhibition 
I of typographical rarities in the royal library, we 
observed some beautifully executed books of Hours, 
issued under ecclesiastical sanction, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Several bibliographical 
curiosities appear side by side with these, to which 
more than ordinary interest attaches. The one 
more particularly deserving of notice, is the first 
edition of Don Quixote, printed at Madrid in the year 
1605. As a proof of the popularity of this remark- j 
able production on its first appearance, it has been > 
ascertained that another edition was called for at | 
Madrid, in the same year, and two more elsewhere, ! 
viz. at Lisbon and at Valencia. Recollecting that 
the w'ork of Cervantes has been pronounced to be 
“ the greatest in the world as a book of entertain- 
ment,” — that it is the only book of that class which is 
read with almost equal interest by Ihc denizens of 
every nation, — it is impossible to peruse without ; 
interest, or even without emotion, its simple title- i 
page, as printed for the first time, during the life of i * 
the high-minded but unfortunate author: In- \ 

(jenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. Conipuesto 
por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra” Appropriately 
placed near the first edition of Don Quixote, the 
visitor will perceive the two earliest editions of the 
great Portuguese cpic<-thc Lusiad by Camoens. 

Upon quitting the Xing’s Library, the next room ! 
to which we arc admitted is one of small dimensions, 
appropriated to the collection of volumes upon , 
Natural History, (16,000 in number,) bequeathed by I 
Sir Joseph Banks. From tills apartment we posts 
into the large, or principal, room of the library, where 
we find many objects of interest awaiting our notice. 

In the centre of this room are two cases ; the one on 
the left, principally devoted to early English Prayer 
Books, Liturgies, and Bibles ; and that on the right, 
to the earliest productions of the English printing- 
press. 

In the former case, the first volume which com- 
mands attention is the first edition of the .Book of 
Common Prayer, printed in. 1549. This is not the 
place for inquiring into the origin of our noble and 
expressive Liturgy, and for investigating the sources 
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from vliich it was derived. The exquisite judj^ment 
of the compilers is shown in the use which they made 
of the ample materials bequeathed to them from 
remote antiquity, and the simple and forcible language 
in which they clothed these grand devotional exer- 
cises. In the act of Edward YI. by wliich the general 
use of the Liturgy is appointed, in place of other 
books tending to superstition and idolatry, it is aptly 
described as “ an uniform, quiet, and godly order of 
common and open prayer . . . agreeable to the order 
of the Primitive Church,” and much more comfort- 
able unto the king’s loving subjects than other 
diversity of service. The second Reformed Pra}^!* 
Book, published in 1552, is also exhibited side by 
side with the first edition, and is opened at the page 
of the Litauy in which the following ])ctition occurs, 
which was modified and altered to its present form, 
in the reign of Elizabeth : “ From all sedicion and 
priuey conspiracie, from the tyrannic of the Byshop 
of Rome, and al his detestable enormities, fro all 
false doctrine and heresy, from liardnes of hartc and 
eontempte of thy worde and commauiidcmciitc ; Good 
Lorde, dcliuer us.” A copy of the Salisbury'Manual, 
“ printed for the use of England, after the accession 
of Queen Mary, and the re-establisluncnt of the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country,” curiously 
illustrates the strife of creeds at this memorable 
period, and is appropriately exhibited ^Yith the early 
editions of the Reformed Liturgy. 

The first complete edition of tlic Bible in the 
English language, is another work which must not be 
passed over without notice. This remarkable book 
is entitled, “ The Bible; that in, the Hoh/ Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament^ faithfully and truly 
translated out of the Douche and Latyn into Englishe!* 
It bears the date of 1535, and is generally supposed 
to have been printed at Zurich, by Christopher 
Froschover. This conjecture has been principally 
formed from the shape of the type, which is a kind of 
foreign secretary-gothic.' It is commonly known by 
the name of Coverdale’s Bible, and contains a dedi- 
cation, “ Unto the moost victorious prynce, and our 
moost gracyous soveraygne lord, kyngc Henry the 
eyghth, kynge of Englande and of France, lorde of 
[rclandc, &c. defendour of the fayth, and under God 
the chefe snpprcme heade of the Church of Englande,” 
which is signed with the venerable name of “ Myles 
Coverdalc.” It has been related, that when Cover- 
dale’s translation was presented to the king, it was 
handed over to Gardiner, and other bishops, to be 
strictly examined. These ecclesiastics kept it so 
long, that Henry had to send for it. Upon its being 
re-delivered to him, he asked their opinion of the 
translation, and was answered that there were many 
faults in it. Not satisfied with this reply, he inquired 
whether there were any heresies to be found in it. 
The answer was, they had found none. Upon which, 
the sovereign gave vent to the declaration, " If there 
bo no heresies, tli^, in God’s name, let it go abroad 


among our people.” Accordingly, in the injunctions 
to the clergy, published by Cromwell, as the king’s 
viceregent in matters ecclesiastical, it was thereupon 
provided that in every parish church, a book of 
the whole Bible, both in Latin and English, should be 
deposited “in the quire, for every man that will to 
look and read thereon.” 

The demand for English Bibles having increase^, 
another edition, distinguished as Matthewe’s 
Bible, (a copy of which, printed on straw-coloured 
paper, is exhibited in this case,) was published in 
1537 . Like the former impression, it was printed 
abroad, under the patronage of Cromwell. The real 
editor of this Bible w^as John Rogers, a native of 
Lancashire, the first Protestant martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign. He was bunit in Smithficld, February 
4th, 1555. The name of Thomas Matthews is sup- 
posed to be altogether fictitious. 

Previously to the publication of the whole Bible, 
portions of the Scriptures in English had been printed 
abroad. The first, and most remarkable, is the 
translation of the New Testament, by William Tyn- 
dale, (of wducli a fragment, bequeathed by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville, is exhibited amongst these 
rare impressions of the English Scriptures,) printed 
at Cologne, in 1525. Subsequently in 1530, a trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, which would have been 
published earlier, but for an accident at sea, in which 
the unfortunate translator lost all his papers, was 
printed by Hans Luft, “ at Marlborow, in the 
land of Hesse.” In 1534, two other editions of 
Tyndale’s Testament appear to have been published 
at Antwerp. An interesting copy of one of these, 
upon vellum, which formerly belonged to Queen Aniic 
Boleyn, and was bequeathed to the Museum by the 
Rev. C. M. Crachcrodc, should be noticed, if only as 
associated with a name so intimately connected with 
the history of the English Reformation. To return 
to the complete versions of the English Bible, w^e 
must direct attcuiion to the first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, called also the Great Bible, “ truly translated 
after the veryte of the Hebruc and Greko texts, by 
the dylygent studye of divers excellent learned men, 
expert in the forsayde tonges ; ” and printed in 1539. 
Another edition, of which a fine copy on vellum is 
exhibited, (presented to Henry VIII. by his loving, 
faithful, and obedient subject, Anthony Marler, of 
London, “ haberdassher,”) followed in 1540. Both 
these editions have an engraved frontispiece, supjiosed 
to have been designed by the famous Hans Holbein. 
It represents, in the upper part, Henry YIII. upon 
his throne, delivering to the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral copies of the Holy Scriptures. In the middle 
part, Cranmer is represented on one side delivering 
the same book to the clergy, and Cromwell, on the 
other side, presenting it to the laity. At the bottom, # 
the king is represented attending divine service, in 
his crqss-barred pew, the priest praying, and the con- 
gregation turning towards the sovereign, and crying 
Fivat Bex, To complete this very interesting collec- 
tion of English Bibles, the first edition of our present 
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authonzed version, printed at London, bj R. Barker, 
in 1611, lias a place allotted to it. 

Wc have hitherto omitted to notice the two large 
volumes conspicuously displayed in the centre of this 
I case. They belong respectively to the celebrated 
! ]'olyglot Bible, edited by Dr. Brian Walton, and the 
I Lexicon Heptaglotton^ by Dr. E. Castell, designed as 
I an accompaniment to that noble work. Walton’s 
Polyglot is remarkable, amongst other things, for 
being the first book published in England by sub- 
scription. Every private assistance was rendered to 
the learned editor, during the progress of tlic work, 
and the undertaking was encouraged by Cromwell 
and the council of state, by contributions of public 
money and by allowing paper for its use lo be 
imported free of duty. The first volume was published 
iu 1654, and the sixth and last in 1657. Upon the 
accession of Charles 11. the editor cancelled the two 
last leaves of his preface, in which he had suitably 
acknowledged the generosity of the Protector, and 
prefixed to some copies a dedication to the king. The 
impression is accordingly divided into what are called 
Bepuhlican and Loyal copies: the British Museum 
fortunately possessing one of each variety. Kinc 
languages are used in this Polyglott ; viz. Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Persic, and Latin ; but no single book is printed iu 
all of them. Castell’s Lexicon, which should accom- 
pany the Pol,yglott, is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of human industry afforded in the whole 
rauge of literature. For seventeen years, the poor 
autlior toiled at this great work from sixteen to 
eighteen hours eacli day, and supported at his own 
charge, | seven Englishmen and seven foreigners, to 
assist him, who all died during its progress. lie not 
only expended upon it all his own fortune, but 
having been compelled to borrow money for the com- 
pletion of his undertaking, he had to petition 
Charles II. that a prison might not be the reward of 
his unparalleled sacrifices and exertions. 

A very remarkable eopy of another celebrated poly- 
glot Bible is exhibited, (a volume being opened as 
a specimen,) in an upright case to the left of that we 
have been examining. This book, which has been 
denominated the eighth wonder of the world, is the 
Biblia Folyglotta, printed at Antwerp by Christopher 
Plantin, between the years^^l569 and 1572. The 
copy in the Museum is of exceeding beauty, being 
printed on the finest vellum, and is further remarkable 
as having been presented by order of Philip II. of 
Spain, to the Duke of Alva for his services in the 
Netherlands. What those services were, the reader 
of history knows too well. To establish the policy of 
the remorseless bigot, who declared, “ that he would 
rather iiave no subjects at all than have heretics for 
his subjects,” the most unheard-of cruelties were 
perpetrated in the Low Countries by this savage 
instrument of a detestable court. Tn a few short 
years some of the most fertile provinces in Europe 
were converted into a desert; eighteen thousand 
victims were delivered over to the executioner; 


numbers fell in the field, and more than thirty thou- 
sand, who escaped the sword and scaffold, sought 
safety in exile. For such eeroices it is curious enough 
to find the catholic king presenting his minister with 
a copy of the sacred Scriptures ! A Latin inscription, 
setting forth the circumstances of the presentation, 
is printed upon a fly-leaf in the first volume. 

The large glazed case opposite, on the right hand, 
(in the same room,) is devoted, as we have before in- 
timated, to the earliest works of English printers. 
The collection of Paxtons is remarkably rich and 
interesting, and commences with the “Recueil des 
Histoires de Troyes,” in French, (his first work printed j 
abroad,) to which the date of 1467 has been assigned. | 
Underneath this is the same work in English, also i 
printed abroad, (most probably at Cologne,) translated j 
by Cuxton himself, at the express request of his 
patroness, the Duchess of Burgundy. The first work ] 
printed in England, after Caxton had set up his press 
in Westminster Abbey, follow's in due course. It is ' 
entitled The Game and Playe of the Chesse : trans- | 
lated out of the French, and imprynted by William ! 
Caxton;” and was finished on the last day of March, | 
1474. A second edition of this work was afterwards 
published with woodcuts. Wc need not particularize 
the subsequent productions of the Caxton press, of 
which many iiuc impressions arc here for the first 
time brought under public observation. Among them 
will be found the “Cronicles of England,” imprinted | 
“ In ihabhey of Westmynsire by London f tlie ” Subtyl j ' 
Hysterics and Fables of Esope,” with curious wood- j I 
cuts, not devoid of character and spirit, the “ Golden ; ! 
Legendc,” and Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs. We ^ 
may remark that these volumes are generally opened ' 
at some characteristic engraving or interesting passage, ' 
as in the instance of the Golden Legende, which con- 1 1 
tains the curious narrative of St. Thomas a Becket’s ' 
parentage, and a wood engraving of his martyrdom. ' 

In the same case are some of the productions of 
Pynson and Wynkyn de Wordc ; nor must we omit to 
mention that very singular production of the early i 
printing-press, called the “ Book of St. Alban’s,” a ^ 
treatise of Hawking, Hunting, &c. printed in the ’ 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Alban’s, in 1480, and ; 
supposed to have been written by Dame Juliana 
Berners, prioress of the Nunnery of Sopew^ell, near 
St. Alban’s. As a specimen of the style and matter 
of this work, and of the intelligence of the period, 
we quote the following piece of heraldry, which ap- 
pears amongst other equally singular passages in this 
antique treatise, or rather collection of treatises. 

Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth come Ha- ; | 
bralmm, Moyscs, Aron, and the Profeitys, and also j 
the Kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom that I 
Gentilman Jhesus was born, very God and Man. ;! 
After bis Mauhode, kyng of tlie land of Jude and | 
Jues. Gentilman by his Moder Mary, Fiynce of I 
Cote Armure,” &c. 

But w'O feel the time has well-nigh arrived for | 
bringing our pilgrimage to a close, and that it is | 
necessary for us to economize the remainder of the | 
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space idlotted to our rambling obserrations. We 
must therefore supplicate the reader, if not over 
fatigued, to accompany us into tiie western rooms of 
the library, in wliich are exhibited several literary 
curiosities to which, before parting, we must invite 
his attention. The first small case we arrive at, in 
our progress through these rooms, is devoted to book- 
rarities, illustrated with the manuscript notes and 
autographs of distinguished men of letters. Among 
them are the autographs of tlie learned Bentley on an 
edition of Horace, and of Milton on a copy of Aratus; 
the corrections made by Sir Walter Scott in a proof 
sheet of Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; and a copy 
of “Ben Jonson his Volpone or the Foxe,” 1607, 
with the following note in the great playwright’s 
handwriting on a fly-leaf facing the title-page : “ To 
his loving father and worthy friend Mr. John Florio; 
the ayde of the Muses, Ben Jonson scales this testi- 
mony of friendship and love.” Tlie greatest curiosity, 
liowevcr, in this case, is a copy of “ The Essayes, or 
niorall, politike, and millitarie discourses of Lo: 
Micliaell de Montaigne,” translated into English by 
Florio, with the autograph of William Siiakspiske. 
Respecting the authenticity of this signature, there is 
now scarcely any question, and tlie contents of the 
volume, as observed by Sir Frederick Madden, (who 
has written an interesting pamphlet on the subject,) 
come in aid, and add to the interest of the autograph, 
whilst attesting its genuineness by showing that 
' Shakspere must have been well acquainted with the 
j work on which it appears. One remarkable passage 
indeed is quoted by Sir Frederick, from the Tempest, 
which seems to have been copied almost word for 
word from Florio’s Montaigne. It occurs in the first 
scene of the second act, where the following dialogue 
takes place between Gonzalo, Antonio, and Sebastian 
after their escape from the vessel : 

Oonzalo. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord — 
Antonio. He’d sow it with ncttle-sced — 

Sebastian* Or docks, or mallows — 

Oonzalo. And were the king of it, what would I dol 
Sebastian. ’Scape being druna for want of wine. 
Oonzalo. V the commonwealth, 1 would by contraries 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would 1 admit ; 7io name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of 
service^ 

Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth,, vineyard 
none; 

No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil ; 
j No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure : 

No sovereignty ; — 

Sebastian, And yet he would be king on’t 
The corresponding passage of Montaigne, is in the 
following words. He is speaking of a newly dis- 
covered country, to which he gives the name of 
Antarctic France, “ It is a nation, would 1 answer 
Plato, that hath no kind of traffike, no knowledge of 
letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magi- 
strate, nor of politike superiority ; no use of service, of 
riekes, or of poverty ; no contracts, no successions, no \ 
dividenees; no occupation, but idle; no respect ofj 


kindred, but common; no apparell but naturall; no 
manuring of lands ; no use of wine, com, or mettle. 
The very words that import lying, falsehood, treason, 
dissimulations, covetousness, envie, detraction, and 
pardon were never lieard of amongst them.” But 
whilst it was evidently Shakspere’s aim to convejr a 
satire on Utopias, it is worthy of remark, (and we take 
the liberty of again quoting from Sir Frederick’s 
pamphlet,) “ that in the original, Montaigne is speaking 
seriously of the newly-discovered country of Brazil, 
where Villegaignon first landed in 1555. Malone infers 
with great probability, that it was from the perusal 
of this chapter that Shakspere was led to make au unin- 
habited island the scene of his Tempest, and from the 
title ‘ Of the Caniballes,' as it stands in^ Florio, 
ho has evidently by transposition (as remarked by Dr. 
Farmer) formed the name of liis mun-monstcr Caliban'* 
To return to tliis interesting copy of tlie first English 
translation of Montaigne, wc may rciuaik, that several 
Latin sentences are written on the page containing 
the autograph, and' on the fly-leaf at the ond of the 
volume, but they are clearly in a more recent hand 
and by a later pen. 

TJie second case we have to notice is appropriated to 
the early editions of eminent English authors. Wc 
have here the first edition of Izaak WaKou’s Angler, 
with its characteristic title-page: “The Compicat 
Angler, or the contemplative man’s recreation : being 
a discourse of fish and fishing not unworthy the 
perusal of most anglera — Simon Peter said, 1 go a 
fishing; and they said, We also will go with thee.” 
Of Shaksperc’s Venus and Adonis, two editions arc 
exhibited, the first (printed in 1602) being of extreme 
rarity. The first edition of “ Shake-spearcs Sonnets, 
(1609,) never before imprinted,” is another rare and 
interesting relic. A still more valuable and more 
highly-prized production is the first collected edil.iou 
of Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Ilistories, and 
Tragedies, printed in 1623, with a portrait of the 
author, accompanied by the following lines, printed in 
a large clear type, in the centre of the leaf facing the 
title-page 

TO TBIS BSADEIU 

This Figure, that thou here scest put, 

It was for gentle Sliakespc.are cut ; 

Wherein the Grauer had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life : 

0, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brasse, as lie haili hit 

His face : the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 

But, since he cannot, Reader, lookc 
Not on his Picture, but his bookc.— B. 1. 

It is well known that this first issue of Sliakspcrc’s 
collected plays was printed under the supcriutendencc 
of Heminge and Condell, two of his dramatic asso- 
ciates. In their dedication of the work to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, the editors only 
modestly claim for themselves the credit of publishing 
in a collective form the immortal productions of an 
I author who never troubled liimself about posthumous 
fame. “ We have but collected tlicm,” tliey say, 

I “ and done an ofiice to the dead to piocure his 
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orphans guardians, without ambition either of self- 
profit or fame : only to keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend and fellow alive as was our Shakspere*^ Of 
tins valuable work there are altogether four copies in 
the Museum Library. 

Another first edition worthy of particular notice 
is that of Milton’s Paradise Lost, described in the 
title-page as a poem written in ten books,” London, 
1667 ; this being the original division of the work. 
It is said that no less than five title-pages (includ- 
ing the 6rst) were printed before the impression 
was sold off. In such an age it was not to be ex- 
pected that such a work would obtain a speedy popu- 
larity; and a notable instance of the perverse 
judgment passed on it by some of Milton’s literary 
contemporaries [is afforded us in the well-known 
criticism of Waller, who thus announced its first 
appearance: “The old blind schoolmaster, John 
Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the * Pall 
of Man ;* if its length be not considered as its merit, 
it has no other.” 

In the third case, at which we arrive as wc rapidly 
proceed through these rooms, are contained some 
interesting autographs of eminent foreign poets and 
critics. There is a small volume here upon which 
many sentimental observations might be made, — the 
Poesie di Vittoria Colonna, printed in 1538, with the 
autogra/phof Michelangelo BuonaroUi. VittoriaColonna 
was the wife of the Marquis of Pcscai*a, who died of 
the wounds he had received in the battle of Pavia. 
After her husband’s death, — young, beautiful, and ac- 
complished, — she withdrew herself from the world, 
and lamented in solitude her grievous bereavement. 
Endowed with genius of the higliest order, and with 
a strength and gravity of mind rarely met with in her 
sex, she poured out her soul in poetry ; the produc- 
tions of her muse being for the most part of a sciious 
and sacred character. Por this pure and noble-minded 
woman Michael Angelo conceived a sincere affection, 
and although she hud pledged herself never to wed 
again, she entertained for him a feeling of warm 
regard. He addressed to her many poems, instinct 
with the spirit of ardent Platonic adoration, which 
remind us of his great poetical idol, Pelrarcli. There 
are few love-stories more interesting than this, and 
the volume of Vittoria Colonna’s poems, in wliich the 
great artist-poet has written ^s name, may be well 
regarded as a sacred relic. The volume No. 6, in 
the same case, is also rather a curious one. It is 
entitled “ An Essay upon the civil wars of Prance. . . 
and also upon the epick poetry of the European 
nations, from Homer down to Milton. By M. de 
Voltaire, 1727.” On the title-page is the following 
inscription in the author’s own handwriting : “ f o 
S', hanslone from his most hmhle semant Voltaire** 
This book was written in English by the Prench 
philosopher. It was never reprinted in its original 
dress, but being afterwards re-written in Prcnch, it 
is included in the general collection of his works. 
Another veiy interesting work appears in the next 
case; viz., a copy of the German Bible, printed in 


1541, which was successively the property of Luthfer 
and Melonchthon, both of whom have enriched it with 
manuscript notes. 

Before we quit the libraiy, we pause to notice a 
small selection of Proclamations^ four in number ; — 
the first by King Charles II. ordering the suppression 
o^ the “ Defensio pro populo Anglicano ” and tlie 
“ Iconoclastes” of John Milton ; tlie second, the order 
of the Council of State, appointing Cromwell Lord 
Protector.; the third, a proclamation offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the Pretender Prince James, 
if he shoidd attempt to land in England; and the 
fourth, a proclamation by Prince Charles, styling 
himself prince of Wales, offering a reward for the 
apprehension of King George II. We need not 
enlarge on the historical value and interesting cha- 
racter of these documents. It is also proper to call 
attention to the many important works connected 
with the discovery of America, contained in the case 
No. 5. Amongst these is the celebrated letter of 
Columbus, written eight months after his discovery, 
and translated into Latin by Aliauder de Cosco. 


VISIT TO HOWE’S CAVE. 

On the morning of August 7th, 1850, I was one 
of a party of eight gentlemen who rode over from 
Sharon-Springs to Cobleskill, to visit Howe’s Cave. 
The region through which our road lay presented few 
features of interest beyond the fact that, as we 
approached the end of our ride, wc noticed that the 
(ields were indented with frequent circular holes, 
partly filled up with stones and soil. Tlie fancy was 
expressed that the country had here suffered an attack 
similar to the small-pox, and had cOmc off witli a 
pitted face. A rude gate-way, with “ Howe’s Cave ” 
painted on its front, drew us aside from the main road, 
and in a few moments we alighted at the house of the 
great cave-explorer. We found him a pleasant, well- 
informed Yankee, familiar with the leading facts of 
geology, proud even to idolatry of his subterranean j 
property, and with a tinge of bat-and-owlishness in his | 
visage, which betrayed that he was more at homff'in 
doing the hospitalities of his cave than those of his ; 
hotel. We had left Sharon before breakfast, and our | 
first item of preparation for the day’s work was to 
fortify ourselves internally with a heterogeneous three- 
mcals-in-one, which opened with coffee and cucumbers : 
and ended with blackberries, cream-cake, and custard- 
pic. Howe next threw open a wardrobe containing 
jackets and trowsers of coarse sacking, made so as to 
button close to the person. They had already seen 
much underground service, and were thickly plastered 
with Stygian mud. We now began to catch the 
spirit of our adventure, and throwing aside our broad- 
cloth and linen, we plunged into the over-hauls. A 
cheap leathern skull-cap finished the uniform, and but 
for a sprinkling of spectacles and pallor, we might . 
Lave been easily mistaken for a platoon of jolly hod- j 
carriers. It was a matter of lament that we could I 
not have then stood for a daguerreotype, and thus ! 
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runiished our wives and sweethearts with a new 
study ill the “Philosophy of Clothes.” 

Wc were ready now, to move, and each armed 
himself with a tin lamp of the petticoat species, and 
half a dozen Lucifcrs, whicli he was cautioned to 
keep dry. The mouth of the grotto is not over fifty 
paces from the house. Eight years ago, when it was 
first discovered, the opening was so small that visitors 
were forced to forego the use of their legs, and for a 
considerable distance to imitate the locomotion of 
Eve’s seducer. Since then, the entrance has been 
so enlarged by blasting and removing the black lime- 
stone, that one walks in erect. The first feeling is 
that of exhilaration. It is like entering a new world 
without undergoing the pangs of death. A cool and 
delicious oxygen is welcomed to the lungs. The 
sound of a distant water-fall is elaborated into 
exquisite music by the echoing arches. As you push 
forward, the light of ^ our lamp seems to be thrown 
back upon you by a w^all of iinponetrable blackness. 
"With tlie solid rock on cither side of you, above and 
beneath, your desire to know what lies in front 
soon rises to a delightful eagerness for discovery that 
would neither stop to see nor to fancy a danger. The 
I general features of the cave are soon understood. By 
I some convulsion of nature, which happened far back 
in the waste of unhistoried centuries, the rocky 
hills drained by the Cobleskill were rent and fissured 
in many places. One of these fissures now forms 
what is called Howe’s Cave. A stream of water, 

■ often swollen to a torrent, has been rushing through 
its entire length for uncounted ages, wearing it deeper 
and broader; while the lime-water, dripping through 
its broken roof, has displayed an amazing ingenuity 
and patience in the slow work of forming stalactites 
and stalagmites. In dry seasons, the first three miles 
of the cavern arc traversed with comparative ease, 
A foot-patu lias been made along-side the stream, 
which is crossed, when necessary, on ])hink-bridges, or 
by leaping. Even ladies not unfrcquently leave their 
autographs eight miles from the entrance, without 
meeting with alarm or over-fatigue. 

4k visit to the cave was under circumstances less 
propitious. A heavy rain had fallen the night before, 
and a second shower commenced at the time of our 
entrance, w'hich continued from two to three liours. 
It was remarked by Howe that the cave-stream was 
uuusuully high. In several places it had already over- 
^ flowed the path. Especially was this observable in a 
narrow passage called the Harlem Tunnel, about a mile 
from the entrance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in 
any one of our party, and if our guide was disturbed, he 
kept his alarm to himself. Most likely he felt no alarm ; 
for the moment we parted from the day-light, he 
appeared a new and dilTcrent creature. Out of his 
cave he was awkward and uneasy, like a sailor on 
pavements ; hut no sooner were its rocky walls about 
him than he stmightciicd into a commanding presence, 

' and gave us full assurance that he was at home. The 
I sound of the unseen cataract came to his ears like that 
I of tho trumpet to the war-steed. With lithe limbs 
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and unhesitating step, he led the way to the remote 
regions of this inner world. 

A mile or so beyond the Tunnel brought us to a 
spot where the loose rocks have dammed the stream, 
and formed a deep, long pond, which has been 
appropriately named the Stygian Lake. Our guide 
now put on a new character. “ Portitor illc, Charon.” 
Seizing his ferry-pole, he sprang into a long, low, slimy 
boat, and beckoned us to follow. We could now help 
ourselves to a reason why his chin was so badly 
neglected ; why his eyes glared so strangely in the dis- 
mal-lamplight ; why his back was so partial to a sordid 
garment. It was that he might personate the Stygian 
ferryman, so as to fill out the description of Virgil: 

“Cui plurima mento 

Canities inculca jacet : slant lumina flnmmk : 
SordiduB ex humeris nodo dependet amictus.’ 

The infernal craft parted from its moorings with six 
hearty, fiesh-eating ghosts for passengers. Six, I say; 
for already two of our number, having either sated 
their curiosity or exhausted their courage, had slily 
slipped away and returned. We stood erect in tho 
boat, as it moved over the sluggish waters. Our ; 
Charon soon lighted a fiambeau, and holding it aloft, ' 
disclosed a rapid succession of sights which at once 
amazed and delighted. The Cavern was here spanned 
with roof-work of every conceivable pattern, and the 
whole was studded with countless stalactites, each , 
difiering from another in size or form : | 

*^From its curved roof the mountain's frozen tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, j 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light." j 

Now we passed beneath a flat ceiling, so low that wc 
could grasp the pendent limcictes with the hand. Now 
there opened in the roof so high an arch, that the 
flame of a torch vainly strove to reach its key-stone. 
Here the limcicles were round and ribbed, like the 
rattlesnake’s tail; there they had shaped themselves 
into graceful festoons, mocking the upholsterer’s skill. 
Even animate creatures >vcrc imitated with startling 
accuracy. Infant crocodiles were weeping calcareous 
tears, and mute birds were roosting on the branches of 
trees that grew downward, like shadows thrown from 
the steep bank of a river. On this side stood Lot’s 
wife petrified in the act of taking the prohibited, 
retrospect. Yonder, the Phrygian Niobe, “ whom, 
like clasping ivy, a stony shroud overgrew, moistened 
the rocks with her ceaseless weeping.” 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile in length, and 
is soon crossed. Beyond it stretches an immense 
chamber, called Musical Hall. Its roof is vaulted 
and groined, like that of a cathedral. Yet no 
cathedral was ever constructed with the power of 
playing such fantastic tricks with sound. Our Protean 
guide here became ambitious, and, like Salmoneus of 
old, undertook to rival the thunders of Jupiter. Ilis 
firmament was comparatively narrow, and the fulmi- 
nating machinery somewhat primitive, but there was 
nothing contemptible in the report of his thunder- 
bolts. A heavy plank he raised on end, and throwing 
his weight upon it, brought it in sudden contact with 
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the rocky floor. The nearest arches at once caught 
up the sound, split it into ten thousand fragments, 
multiplied them into each other until they became 
a deafening peal, cufled them this way and then the 
other way, till tliey deepened into the angry bellow of 
I an earthquake, and sent them through the long-drawn 
' aisles of immense apartments, until every rock in those, 
j miles of cavern was gifted with a voice of thunder. 

I We stood still with astonishment. We had not a 
syllable to utter; our small voices were quenched 
within us by the oceans of thunder that submerged us. 
If Jupiter Touans could have found any fault with 
the report of that fulminating plank, his idea of good 
thunder must have been dii{ci*ent from ours. 

A second experiment in acoustics was not less 
brilliant. Howe had brouglit a mysterious box under 
his arm, shaped like a baby’s coflin, from which he now 
took out a violin, and resigning the insignia of Jove, 
he stepped abruptly into the character of Ole Bull. 
Howe the thunderer had petrified us into speechless- 
' ness, converted 'is into momentary fossils : but Howe 
' the fiddler re-executed the old Orphean feat, and made 
; the human rocks caper about him, in wild excitement. 

I His music went to the heels quicker than clmmpagne 
i ever v/ent to the head. It thrilled along the tendon 
I Achilles like electric infiuence. The chattering of 
I those grave geologists up and down that sepulchral 
hall, by the dim, weird light of those six petticoat- 
lamps — pars magna fui ” — was a siglit to see ! And 
the music ! that was an audience never to be forgotten. 
By the magic power of the place, the humble instru- 
ment was transformed into something divine. It was 
no longer constructed of wood, and glue, and catgut. 
It was now a thing of soul, and living nerve, and quick 
intelligence. Close your eyes, and the player was no 
longer Lester Howe, the cavern guide, but 01c Bull, 
the wild and wondrous Norwegian : more than this ; 
the ear was misled not with the skill of a single artist, 
but a thousand Ole Bulls woke the melody of a thou- 
sand instruments. Ole Bull made a mistake when he 
j undertook to dramatize the Balls of Niagara with his 
fiddle-bow. He should have tried his hand at Howe’s 
. Cave. Here was a fit subject within the grasp of his 
. genius ; and the very place was one that would have 
‘^exalted, reduplicated, and idealized his genius. 1 can 
Imagine nothing more sublime and beautiful in har- 
^ mony than a concert in Musi^ Hall by the mighty 
I artist of Norway. 

But we have still four miles of hard walking before 
us, and we must not tarry. Soon after leaving the boat 
, we are confronted by a pile of immense angular rocks, 

I thrown loosely together, and rising upward of a 
' hundred feet. This difficult pass is inevitable. We 
' can neither go beneath it nor around it. Wc arc 
• obliged to pick our upward way cautiously and 
! slowly. Every step is a study ; every foot of advance 
is a conquest. Eor the rocks are wet and slippery. 
They are intcrsticed with yawning chasms. A misstep 
might end in the splash of a bruised body deep down 
where the sullen waters complain in the dark. It 
i was a pictnresqne sight to see our party toiling in a 


line over these weary rocks, each surrounded by his 
little space of lamp-light. Seldom was a word spoken. 
Now and then a loose rock would slip from its percli, 
and after bounding from cliff to cliff, with a succession 
of harsh grating thunders, would find its wet grave in 
the current below. We began now to appreciate the 
greatness of our undertaking. The excitement of tlm 
first three miles had evaporated; an enlarged con- 
ception of the grandeur of the cavern superadded 
itself to our sense of weariness, and made us solemn 
and mute. It was in one sense, a Sabbath* day’s 
journey — that solemn climbing of the “ Rocky Moun- 
tains !” The sermon preached by the stones, and the 
compact darkness, and the funeral waters, told in the 
words, but with more than the eloquence of Massillon, 
that “ God only is great !” . 

At the summit of these rocks was a platform- 
welcome to our tired feet — which served as an ante- 
room to various sidc-chambers, each curious and 
peculiar. These we had not time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter us from 
violating the sanctuary in which it was preached. 
Wc had come to geologize as well as to adore, and 
had brought our hammers and baskets with ns, as 
well as our hearts and cars. Wc turned iconoclasts 
in a twinkling, and broke the images of the temple to 
which but a moment before we were paying devout 
homage. Wc atoned dearly for the sacrilege. While 
we were wasting the time in cool speculation over the 
anatomy of a shattered stalactite, the angry waters 
beneath us were gathering for revenge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains again brought 
us along-sidc the Styx. ]ly Uiis time we were thirsty 
as well as tired. The water was cool, clear, and 
inviting. Like Gideon’s picked men of old, we lapped 
of it with the tongue, as a dog lappeth, putting the 
hand to the mouth. 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons which we 
afterward understood, and wc soon reached llie 
“ Winding Way,” which, on several accounts, is tlic 
most singular locality in the cavern. It is formed by 
a narrow fissure in the .solid lime-stone, and a 
smooth dry under-foot. The sides of the fissure arc 
thickly and deeply indented. The indents answer to 
each other like the teeth of a steel-trap, so that while 
passing through it, one keeps dodging from the right 
to the left, and back again ceaselessly. There is no 
visible roof to the Winding Way ; but a lamp held 
over the head discloses, liere and there, a rocky wedge,- 
caught in the teeth of this stupendous trap, and 
threatening ruin to those beneath. A sight of one of 
these wedges, apparently just tottering to its fall, 
quickened our steps with something like a general 
shudder. Beyond this passage, there is an immense 
circular room, so lofty, it is said, that a rocket has 
been thrown up without reaching its ceiling. The 
entrance to this rotunda was so nearly filled with 
water that our guide thought it imprudent to attempt 
going further. Thinking, doubtless, that students 
ought to be fond of uieditation, he bade us be 
seated in a circle, and to forbear talking. He then 
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extinguished the lamps, and for five eternal, voiceless 
minutes, we were entombed in a darkness so profound, 
that one of the party ventured the opinion that 
charcoal would make a wJiite mark! We were six 
miles from the sunshine, and so pleasant was the re- 
lighting of the lamps, that we showered blessings on 
the man who invented Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave was quite low, 
and eovered with autographs and classic symbols, 
done in lamp-smoke, which showed that under- 
graduates [had been hero before us, and that their 
college feelings had survived the difiiculties of the 
way. Here, as elsewhere, the characters 24*, AA^, 
were trying hard to out-smoke each other ; and 
I liere, as elsewhere, it was hard to tell which carried 
I the ni^AL These Greek characters were a tough 
! mystery to Howe. They troubled him more than 
; geology. He would have tliein repeated, once and 
I again. I could notice that his lips were busy the 
I while, as if ho was trying to fix them in his memory. 

I Our steps were turned towai-d the daylight. We 
: had soon wriggled through the Winding Way, and 
: were near tlie further base of tlic Hooky Mountains. 
Before commencing the ascent, our guide told us that 
the water had risen twelve inches. lie liad climbed 
' but a few rods, when a dull splurge, a cry, and a 
i struggle in the current arrest ed his attention. “ Hold 
on, guide! and help your friends. S. lias lost his 
lamp ! ” Howe turned back with hasty strides, evi- 
dently vexed and alarmed. His agitation and words 
; convinced us of what we were before ignorant, that 
I our return was attended witli real danger. “ 'iHic man 
j who drops his lamp is a madman, it should be the 
I last thing surrendered in such a fix as ours.” 

I S. needed his lamp more than any other one of the 
I parly. He was a pale short-sighted student from 
j New York, vvliose steps had seldom encountered any 
worse impediment than a crack iu the flag-stones of 
Broadway. He was now taken under Howe’s imme- 
diate care iu the van of the party, and again we moved 
upward. The summit was safely passed, and the 
liither side of the rocks was nearly left behind, when' 
theft was another splurge, a cry, and a struggle. 

I ! This time our oracle in geology had fallen — he of the 
j hammer and tlie carpet-bag full of rocks. The image- 
, breaker of the sanctuary was getting Ids retribution. 

He remembered that a lamp was worth more than a 
, limb, and by clinging to the former both were dis- 
; abled. He held fast to his lamp, but could not keep 
I : it from the water. It was quenched, and filled with 
' I oil’s inveterate enemy. His knee struck upon a sharp 
• cliff, and the wound was severe. Matters were now 
I growing serious. There were two lampless adveii- 
I turers, where light was literally life; one lialf-blind 
I and the other a cripple. Howe found it easier to get 
out of his patience, than out of his cavern. He gave 
us a round scolding ; bade us keep close toget her, and 
be-brother each other as well as we could with light 
I and assistance. 

; ' At the hither base of the rocks, it was necessary to 
j cross the stream. Howe declared that the water had 




risen two feet, and on feeling for lus plauktbridge, it 
had been swept away by the current. Tiiere was no 
time to lose. He gave a spring and landed on the 
opposite bank, prostrate in a soft bed of mod. We 
followed as well as we could ; some falling into the 
water, and all getting goodly bemired. Then followed 
a mile of dreary and tedious pilgrimage. Sometimes, 
like Christ ian in the Valley of Shadows, we were wag- 
ing upon a path with the edge turned up, and deep 
chasms on either side; sometimes we were crossing 
narrow bridges with two feet of rushing water above 
them ; sometimes wc were clinging to the sides of pre- 
cipices, like Shakspeare’s samphire-gatherers, feeling 
that sense of danger which sublimes the breathless 
moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached the Stygian 
Lake, and Ciiaron’s occupation came again. The old 
mud-scow was a floating palace. Por the world, yfc 
would not founder so precious a craft : so we threw 
ourselves heels uppermost to drain our boots. Then 
we sprang aboard, and as the boat parted her moorings, 
we tdl sang the Canadian boat-song : 

“ Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast; 

The lapids are near, and day-light is past.” 

The song appeared to have been written for the 
very place, and the very hour. As our voices rose 
wild and strong, mingled in the roar of the near 
water-fall, and were sent back to us from a thousand 
echoing vaults and secret chambers, our hardships 
were all forgotten, and the voyage was one of un- 
inixod ciij(),ymeut. 

Our spirits kept their elevation until we came in 
sight of the Harlem Tunnel. Tin's passage is half a 
mile long, and not more than five feet square. On 
entering the cave, wc had passed the Tunnel on 
I stones thinly covered with water. Now the stream 
had risen so high that tlicre was only a foot of space 
between its surface and the roof of the passage. 
Howe drew near to the opening, and so held his lamp 
that we could clearly see the torrent rushing through 
the Tunnel. “ There,” said he, “ we must either wade 
through that passage, or retrace our steps and pass 
the mght on the summit of the llocky Mountains.” 
The water was fast rising, and in twenty minutes 1 
would fill the Tunnel. Before us were a warm supper, | 
dry bedding, cheerful day-light, wives and sweethearts, j I 
Behind us were darkness, hunger, cold, wet rocks, |j 
and a fearful looking-for of death by flood or precipice, j I 
We gave the "onward” word, and followed our leader. ' 
The passage was well-nigh a tragic affair, y('fc m’c ; 
managed to extract fun from it, notwithstanding. \ 
Wc had only to look w'cll after our lights, avoid 
butting the rocks with our foreheads, and the rest was 
simple wading. The passage of the Tunnel was the 
last of our difficulties. W'e drained our boots, and 
pressed forward without obstruction. We might have 
been a hundred rods from the entrance, when our ' 
eyes were greeted with a soft, pale-blue light, whicli ’ 
grew larger, and whiter, and warmer, as we advanced, j 
until our lamps became dim, and we were again 
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bathed with the glad and yellow sunshine. We 
emerged from the earth’s bowels just in time to sec 
the suii go down. A recent shower had hung the 
forest-trees with heavy water-beads, and below us 
rolled the Cobieskill with a swollen and turbid llodd. 
The next two hours were filled up with the shifting of 
garments, the restoring of complexions damaged by 
lamp-smoke, the drying of watches and bank-bills, 

and the quenching of hunger. Dr. E ’s elbow 

vras glad to be released from a basket of Aragonite, 
weighing some fifty pounds, which he had brought 
from the Winding Way. Howe held a special thanks- 
giving at Ins fiddle’s escape from the under-ground 
deluge ; while there lingered in all hearts 

''A deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone.” 

In one of his w'ell-known odes, Horace celebrates 
his escape from the wiles of a treacherous mistress, by 
saying that he has “ suspended dripping garments to 
the potent god of the deej).” I have done likewise. 
I had the simplicity to believe that there could be 
nothing deceitful, or dangerous, or unamiablc about a 
cavern. I have a shirt and a pair of pantaloons that 
will prove the contrary ; “ Busjiendi uticla tedimentaP 
• ^ 
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L1UELLU8 A MAllGAUETA MOUE, QUINDECIM AKNOS 
KATA, CHELSEIjK INCErTVS. 

Rulla dies sine linea.” 

April, im. 

A nEAViER charge than cither of jc above hath 
been got up, concerning the wicked woman of Kent, 
with whom they accuse him of having tampered, that, 
in her pretended revelations and rhapsodies, she 
might utter words against the king’s divorce, llis 
name hath, indeed, been put in the bill of attainder ; 
but, out of favour, he hath been granted a private 
hearing, his judges being, the new archbishop, tlic 
new chancellor, Lis grace of Norfolk, and Master 
Cromwell. 

He tells us that they stuck not to y* matter in 
hand, but began cunningly enow to sound him on y® 
king’s matters ; and finding they could not shake him, 
did proceed to threats, which, he told ’em, might 
well enow scare children, not liim, and as to his 
having provoked his grace rae king to sett forth in 
his book aught to dishonour and fetter a good Chris- 
tian, his grace himself well knew the book was never 
shewn him save for verbal criticism when y® subject 
matter was completed by the makers of f same, and 
that lie had warned his grace not to express soe much 
submission to the pope. Whereupon they with great 
displeasure dismissed him, and he took boat for 
Chelsea with mine husband in such gay spiritts, that 
Will, not having been privy to what had passed, con- 
^uded his name to have beene struck out of y* bill 
of attainder, congratulated him thereupon soe 
soone as they came aland, saying, “ I guess, father, 

all is w^ell, seeing you thu s meriy.” 

(1) Continued firom p. 20. 


It is indeed, son Roper,” returns father stcadilie, 
repeating thereupon, once or twice, this phrase, “ All 
is well.” 

Will, somehow mistrusting him, puts the matter to 
him agayn. ’ 

“ You arc then, father, put out of the bill?” 

"Out of the bill, good fellow?” repeats father, 
stopping short in his walk, and regarding him with a 
smile that Will sayth was like to break his heart. . . 

" Wouldsfc thou know, dear son, why I am so joyful P 
In good faith, I have given the devil a foul fall, for 
1 have with those lords gone so far, as that without 
great shame 1 can ne’er go back. The first step, 
Will, is the worst, and that’s taken.” 

And so, to the house, with never another word, 
Will being smote at the heart. 

But, this forenoon, dearc Will comes running in to 
me, with joy all bright, and tells me he hath just heard 
from Cromwell that father’s name is in sooth struck 
out. Thereupon, we go together to him witli the 
news. He taketh it thankfully, yet composedly, 
saying, as he lays his liand on my shoulder, "In 
faith, Meg, quod ditfertur non aufertnr.” Seeing me 
somewhat stricken and overborne, he sayth, “ Come, 
let’s leave good Will awhile to the company of his 
own select and profitable thoughts, and take a turn 
together by the water side.” 

Then closing his book, which I marked was Plato’s 
Phffidon, he steps forthe with me into the garden, 
leaning on my shoulder, and pretty heavilie too. 
After a turn or two in silence, he lightens his pres- 
sure, and ill a bland, pcaceifying tone commences 
Horace liis tenth ode, book second, and goe.s through 
the first fourteen or fifteen lines in a kind of lulling 
monotone; then takes another turn or two, ever 
looking at the Thames, and in a stronger voice begins 
his favourite 

" Jiistum, ac tcnacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor, etc.” 

on to 

“ Impavidum ferient ruinm 

— and lets go his hold on me to extend his hand in 
fine, free action. Then, drawing me to him agayn, • 
prcsentlic murmurs, "I reckon that the suiferings \ 
of tills present time arc not worthy to bo compared 
with y* glory which shall be revealed in us. . . Oh 
no, not worthy to be compared. I have lived ; I have 
laboured; I have loved. I have lived in them I 
loved; laboured for them I loved; loved them for 
w'hom I laboured ; my labour has not been in vayn. , 
To love and to labour is the sum of living, and yet 
bow manie think they live who neither labour nor love. 
Agayn, how manic labour and love, and yet are not 
loved ; but I have beene loved, and my labour has 
not been in vayn. Now, the daye is far spent, and 
the night forecloseth, and the time draweth nigh 
when man resteth from his labours, even from his 
labours of love ; but still he shall love and he shall 
live where the Spiritt sayth he shall rest from his 
labours, and where his works do follow him, for he 
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entcreth into rest tbrougli and to Him who is Life, 
and Light, and Love.*’ 

Then looking stedfastlie at the TImmes, ‘‘How 
quietlie,” sayth he, “ it flows on ! Tliis liver, Meg, 
hath its origin from seven petty springs somewhither 
amongst y® Gloucestershire hills, where they bubble 
forthe unnoted save by the herd and hind. Belike, 
they murmur over the pebbles prettily enough ; but a 
great river, mark you, never murmurs. It mur- 
i inured and babbled too, *tis like, whilst only a brook, 

! and brawled away as it widened and deepened and 
h chafed agaynst obstacles, and here and there got a 
I fall, and splashed and made much ado, but ever kept 
running on towards its end, still deepening and 
' widening ; and now towards the close of its course 
look you liow swift and quiet it is, running mostly bc- 
' tween flats, and with the dear blue heaven reflected 
in its face.” . . . 


I 'Twas 0 * Wednesdaye was a week, we were quietly 
I taking our dinner, when, after a loud and violent 
I knocking at y® outer door, in cometh a poursuivant, 

I and summonetli father to appear next daye before y® 

I commissioners, to take y® newly coined oath of 
I supremacy. Mother utters a hasty cry, Bess turns 
■ white as death, but I, urged by I know not what 
j suddain impulse to con the new comer’s visage uar- 
1 rowly, did with eagerness exclaim, “Here’s some jest 
of fatlier’s ; ’tis only Dick llalliwell !” 

Whereupon, father burst out a laughing, hugged 
mother, called Bess a silly puss, and gave Hulliwell a 

I groat for ’s payns. Now, while some were laughing, 
and others taking father prcttic sharplic to task for 
soc rough a crank, I fell a muzing, what o'* be y® 
drift of this, and coulde only surmize it mightc be to 

I I liarden us beforehand, as ’twcrc, to what was sure to 
; : come at last. And the preapprehension of this soc 
> I belaboured niy alreadie o’erburthened spiritts, as that 
j I was fayn to betake myself to y® iiurserie, and lose 
j allc thought and reflection in my little Bill’s prctlie 
j ways. And, this not answering, was forct to have 

recourse to prayer; then, leaving my elosett, was 
I able to return to y® nurserie, and forget myselfc 
I awhile in the mirth of the infants. 

I Hearing voyccs beneathe y® lattice, I lookt forthe, 

I ; and behelde his Grace of Norfolk (of late a strange 

II guest) walking beneath y® window in earnest con- 
I ' verse with father, and, as they turned about, I hearde 

him say, “By the mass, master More, ’tis perilous 
striving with princes. I could wish you, as a friend, 

I to incline to the king’s pleasure ; for, indignatio prin- 
eipis mors est.” 

“ Is that all ?” says father ; “ wliy then there will be 
onlie this difference between your grace and me, that 
j I shall die to-daye, and you to-morrow — which was 
I the sum of what I caught. 

Next morning, we were breaking our fast with 
pcacefulluesse of heart, on y® principle that sufficient 
for the daye is the evill thereof, and there had bcene 
a wordy war between our two factions of the Ncri 
and Biaflchi, Bess having defalked from y® man- 
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cheteers on y® ground that black bread sweetened the 
breath and settled the teeth, to the no small triumph 
of the cob loaf party ; while Daisy, persevering at her 
crusts, sayd, “ No, I can cleave to the rye bread as 
steddilie as anie among you, but ’tis vayn of father to 
maintain that it is as toothsome as a manchet, or 
that I cat it to whiten my teeth, for thereby he robs 
self-deniall of its grace.” 

Father, strange to say, seemed taken at vantage, 
and was pausing for a retort, when Hobson coming in 
and whispering somewhat in his car, he rose sud- 
dainlic and went forthe of the hall with him, putting 
his head back agayn to say, “ Rest yc alle awhile 
where ye be,” which we did, uneasilic enow. Anon 
he returns, brushing his beaver, and says calinlie, 
“Now, let’s forthe to church,” and clips mother’s 
arm beneathe his owne and leads the way. We follow 
as soon as we can, and I, listing to him more than to 
y® priest, did think I never hearde him make response 
more composedlic, nor siug more lustilie, by the wliich 
I founde myself in stouter heart. After prayers, ho is 
shriven, after which he saunters back with us to the 
house, then brisklie turiiiug on his heel, cries to my 
husband, “ Now, Will, let’s toward, lad,” and claps 
the wicket after him, leaving us at t’other side with- 
out so much as casting back a parting look. Though 
he evermore had bccnc avised to let us companie him 
to the boat, and there kiss him once and agayn or 
ever he went, I know not that I s'* have thoughtc | 
much of this, had not Daisy, looking after him keenly, i 
exclaymed somewhat shortlie as she turned in doors, | 
“ I wish 1 had not uttered that quip about the cobloaf.” | 

Lord, how heavilic sped y® day ! The house, too I 
big now for its master’s diminished retinue, had yet { 
never hitherto seemed lonesome ; but now a somewhat i 
of dreary and drcadfull, inexpressible in words, in- I 
visible to the eye, but apprehended by the inner ■ 
sense, flllcd the blank space ulle about. For the first 
time, cveric one seemed idle ; not only disinclined for 
businessc, but as though there were something un- 
scemlie in addressing one’s self to it. There was 
nothing to cry about, nothing to talk over, and yet 
wc allc stoode agaze at each other in groups, like the 
cattle under y® trees when a storm is at hand. Mercy 
was the first to start off. I held her back and said, 
“.What is to do ?” She whispered, "Pray.” 1 let 
her arm drop, but Bess at that instant comes up with 
cheeks as colourless as parchment. She saytli, “ ’Tis 
made out now. A pursuivant de facto fetched him 
forthe this morning.” Wc gave one deep, universal 
sigh ; Mercy broke away, and I after her, to seek the 
same remedy, but alack, in vayii. . . 

How large a debt we owe you, wise and holie men 
of old ! How ye counsel us to patience, incite us 
to self-mastery, cheer us on to high emprize, temper 
in us the heat of youth, school our inexperience, calm 
the o’erwrought mind, allay tiic anguish of disap- 
pointment, cheat suspense, and master despair. . . , 
How much better aud happier ye would make us, if 
we would but list your teaching ! 


If 
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Bess hath fallen sick; no marvell. Everie one 
goeth lieavilic. Alle joy is darkened ; the mirthe of 
the house is gone. 

Will tells me, that as they pushed off from y* stairs, 
father took him about the neck and whispered, “ I 
thank our Lord, the field is won!** Sure, Eegulus 
ne’er went forthe with higher self-devotion. 

Having declared his inabilitie to take y® oath as it 
stoode, they bade him. Will tells me, take a turn in 
the garden wliile they administered it to sundrie 
others, thus affording him leisure for ro-consideration. 
But they might as well have bidden the neap-tide 
turn before its hour. Wlien called in agayn, he was 
as firm as ever, so was given in ward to y« Abbot of 
Westminster till the king’s grace was informed of the 
matter. And now, tlie fool’s wise saying of vindic- 
tive Herodias came true, for *twas the king’s mind to 
have mercy on his old servant, and tender him a 
qualifyed oath ; but queen Anne, by her importunate 
clamours, did overrule his proper will, and at four 
days end, y® full oath being agayn tendered and re- 
jected, father was committed to y* Tower. Oh, 
wicked woman, how could you P . . . Sure, you never 
loved a father. . . . 


In answer to our incessant applications throughout 
this last month past, mother hatii at length obtayned 
access to dear father. She returned, her eyes nigh 
swollen to closing with weeping. ... we crowded 
round about, burning for her report, but *twas some 
time ere she couldo fetch breath or heart to give it us. 
At length Daisy, kissing her hand once and agayn, 
draws forthe a disjoynted talc, somewhat after this 
fashion. 

** Come, give over weeping, dearest mother, ’twill 
do neither him, you, nor us anic goodc. . . . What 
was your first speech of him ?** 

“ Oh, my first speech, sweetheart, was, * What, my 
goodness, Mr. More ! I marvell how that you, wlio 
were always counted a wise man, s'* now soe play the 
fool as to lie here in this close, filthy prison, shut up 
with mice and rats, when you mighte be abroade and 
at your liberty, with y® favour of king and council, 
and return to your righte fayr house, your books and 
gallery, and your wife, children, and household, if soc 
be you onlie wouldc but do what^tbe bishops and best 
learned of the realm have, ^hout scruple, done 
alreadie.* ’* 

" And what sayd he, mother, to that ?**.., 

** Why, then, sweetheart, ho chucks me under 
the chin and sayeth, * 1 prithee, good mistress Alice, 
to tell me one thing.* . . . Soe then 1 say, *What 
thing?* Soe then he sayeth, ‘Is noi this house, 
sweetheart, os nigh heaven as mine own?* Soe then 
I jerk niy head away and say ‘ Tilly-vallcy ! tilley- 
valley.”' 

Sayth Bess, “ Sure, mother, that was cold comfort. 
. . . And what next ? " 

" Why, then I said, ‘ Bone Deus, man I Bone Dcus I 
will this gear never be left ?* Soe then he saytli, 
‘Well then, Mrs. Alice, if it be soe, *tis mighty well. 


but, for my part, I see no greate reason why I ahoulde 
much joy in my gay house, or in aniething belonging 
thereunto, when, if I ahoulde be but seven years 
buried underground, and then arise and come thither 
agayn, 1 shoulde not fail to find some therein that 
woulile bid me get out of doors, and tell me ’twas 
none o’ mine. Wiiat cause have I then, to care boo 
greatlie for a house that woulde soe soone forget its 
master?’*’ . . . 

“And then, mollicr? and then?” 

“ Soe then, sweetheart, he sayth, ‘ Come tell me, 
Mrs. Alice, how long do you think we might reckon 
on living to enjoy it?* Soe I say, ‘Some twenty 
years, forsooth.* * In faith,* says he, ‘ had you said 
some thousand years, it had beene somewhat; and yet 
lie were a very bad merchant that wouldc put himselfe 
in danger to lose eternity for a thousand years. . . . 
how much the rather if we are not sure to enjoy it 
one day to an cud ?* Soc then he puts me off with 
questions. How is Will? and Daisy? and H-upert? 
and this one ? and t’other one ? and the peacocks ? 
and rabbits ? and have we elected a new king of the 
cob-loaf yet. ? and has Tom found his hoop ? and is 
y® hasp of the buttery-hatch mended yet ? and how 
goes lim court ? and wliat was the text o* Sunday P 
and have I practised the viol ? and how are we off for 
money ? and why can’t lie sec Meg ? Then he asks 
for this book and t’other book, but I’ve forgot their ' 
names, and he sayth he’s kept mighty short of meat, 
though ’tis little he cats, but his man John a Wood ; 
is gay an’ hungry, and *tis worth a world to sec him ' 
at a salt herring. Then lie gives me counsell of this 1 
and that, and puts his arm about me and says, ‘ Como, ! 
let us pray ;* but while he kept praying for one and | 
t’other, I kept a-oounting of his gray hairs ; he’d ' 
none a month agone. And we’re scarce off our knce.s, 
when I’m fetched away; and I say, ‘When will you 
change your note, and act like a wise man ?' and he 
sayth, ‘ When ? when ?* looking very profound ; ‘ why, 

. . . when gorse is out of blossom and kissing out of 
fashion.’ Soc puts me fortlie by tlie shoulders with j 
a laugh, calling after me, ‘Remember me over and | 
over agayn to them alle, and let me see Meg.* ” 

... I feel as if a string were tied tight about my 
heart. Mcthinketh ’twill burst if we goe on long 
soe. 


He hath writ us a few lines with a coal, ending 
wi1h“Sursum corda, dear children! up with your, 
liearts.” The bearer was dear Bonvisi. 


The Lord begins to cut us short. We are now on 
very meagre commons, dear mother being obliged to 
pay fifteen shillings a-week for the board, poor as it 
is, of father and his servant. She hath parted with 
her velvet gown, embroidered overthwart, to my lady 
Sands’ woman. Her mantle edged with coney went 
long ago. 

iiut we lose not heart ; I think mine is becoming 
annealed in the furnace, and will not now break. I 
have writ somewhat after this fashion to him. • . • 
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** What do you think, most dear father, doth comfort 
us at Chelsea, during this your absence? Surelie, 
the remembrance of your manner of life among ns, 
your holy conversation, your wholesome counsells, 
your examples of virtue, of which there is hope that 
tliey do not onlie persevere witli you, but that, by 
God’s grace, they are much increast.” 

1 weary to see him. . . . Yes, we shall meet in 
heaven, but how long first, oh Lord ? how long ? 

Now that I’ve come back, let me seek to think, 
to remember. . . . Sure, my head will clear by-and- 
by P Strange, that feeling shoulde have the masterdom 
of thought and memory, in matters it is most con- 
cerned to retayn. 

... 1 minded to put y® haircloth and cord under 
my farthingale, and one or two of y® smaller books in 
my pouch, as alsoe sonic sweets and suckets such as 
he was used to love. Will and Ronvisi were a- 
waiting for me, and dcare Bess, patting fortlic her 
head from her chamber door, cries piteously, “ Tell 
him, dear Meg, tell him . . . ’twas never soc sad to 
me to be sick . . . and that I hope ... I jiray . . . 
the time may come . . .” then falls back swooning 
into Danccy’s arms, whom I leave crying heartilie 
over her, and hasten below to receive the confused 
nmdloy of messages sent by every other member of y® 
house. Tor mine owne part, 1 was in sucli a tremu- 
lous succussion as to be scarce fitt to stand or goc, 
; but time and the tide will noc man bide, and, once 
I having taken boat, the cool river air allayed my 
fevered spiritts; onlie Icouldc not for awhile get ridd 
of y® impression of poor ])ancey crying over Jicss in 
her dcliquium. 

I tliirik none o’ the three opened our lips before we 
reached Lambeth, save, iny® Ileach, Will cried to y® 

I steersman, ** Look you run us not aground,” in a 
sharper voyco than 1 e’er heard from him. After 
passing y® Archbisliop’s palace, whereon I gazed full 
ruefullie, good Bonvisi beganne to mention some 
rhymes he had foundc writ wilh a diamond on one of 
his window-panes at Crosby House, and would know 
were they father’s P and was’t y® chamber father had 
used to sleep in ? 1 toldc him it was, but knew nought 
of y® distich, though ’twas like ciiow to be his. And 
thence he went on to this and that, how that father’s 
cheerfulle, funny humour never forsook him, nor liis 
brave heart never quelled, instancing his fcarlcsse 
passage through the Traitor’s Gale, asking his neigh- 
bours whether hift gait was that of atrnditor; and, on 
being sued by the porter for his upper garment, giving 
him his cap, which he sayd was uppermost. ' And 
other such quips and passages, which I scarce noted 
nor smiled at, soe sorry was 1 of ciiccr. 

At length we stayed rowing : Will lifted me out, 
kissed me, heartened me up, and, indeede, I was in 
bettor heart then, having been quietlie in prayer a 
erood while. After some few forms, we were led 
through sundrie turns and passages, and, or ever I 
was aware, I founde myselfe quit of my companions, 
and in father’s arms. 


We both cried a Httle at first ;* I wonder T wept 
noe more, but strength was given me in that hourl 
As soono as 1 cx)ulde, I lookt him in the fim, and he 
lookt at me, and 1 was bcirinning to note his hollow 
cheeks, wlien he sayd, ** Why, Meg, you are getting 
freckled;” soe that made us bothe laugh. He 
sayd, “ You shoulde get some frcckle-water of the lady 
that sent me lierc ; depend on it, she hath washes and 
tinctures in plenty ; and after all, Meg, she’ll come to 
the same end at last, and be as the lady all bone and 
skin, whose ghastlie legend used to scare thee soe 
when thou wert a child. Don’t tell that story to thy 
children ; ’twill hamper ’em with unsavoury images of 
death. Tell them of heaveulie hosts a-waiting to 
carry off good men’s souls in fire-bright chariots, with 
liorscs of the sun, to a land whore they shall never 
more be surbated and weaiy, but walk on cool, 
springy turf and among myrtle trees, and eat fruits 
that shall heal while they delight them, and drink the 
coldest of cold water, fresh from y® river of life, and 
have space to stretch themselves, and bathe, and leap, 
and run, and, whichever way they look, meet Christ’s 
eyes smiling on them. ]jord, Meg, who would live, 
that couldc die ? One mightc as lief be an angel shut 
up in a nutshell as bide here. Eancy how gladsome 
the sweet spirit woulde be to liave the shell cracked ! 
no matter by whom ; the king, or king’s mistress. . . . 
Let her dainty foot but set him free, he’d say, ‘ For 
tilis release, much thanks.’ . . . And how goes the 
court, MogP” 

“ In faith, father, never b(ittcr. . . . There is 
nothing else there, 1 hear, but dancing and disport- 
ing.” 

” Never better, child, sayst thou P Alas, Meg, it 
pitieth me to consider what misery, poor soul, she 
will short lie come to. These dances of licrs will 
prove such dances that she will spurn our heads off 
like footballs ; but ’twill not be long ere her head will 
dance the like dance. Mark you, Meg, a man that 
rcstmiucth not his passions hath always something 
cruel in his nature, and if there be a woman toward, | 
she is sure to suffer heaviest for it, first or last. . . . ' 
Seek scripture precedent for’t . . . you’ll find it as I j 
say. Stony as death, cruel as the grave. Those I 
Pharisees timt were, to a man, convicted of sin, yet j 
haled a sinning woman before the Lord, and woulde I 
fain have scene the dogs lick up her blood. When 
they lick up mine, deare Meg, let not your heart be 
troubled, even though they shoulde hale thee to 
London Bridge to see my head stuck on a pole. 
Think, most dear’st, I shall then liave more reason to 
weep for thee than thou for me. But there’s noo 
weeping in heaven, and bear in mind, Meg, distinctlie, 
that if they send me thither, ’twill be for obeying the 
liiw of God rather than of men. And after alle, wc live 
not in the bloody, barbarous old times of crucifyi^ 
and flayings, and immersing in cauldrons of boiling 
oil. One stroke, and the aflair’s done. A clumsy 
cbirurgeon would be longer extracting a tooth. Wo 
have oft agreed that the' little birds struck down by 
the kite and hawk suffer less than if thev were re- 
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served to a natnrall death. There is one sensible dif- 
ference^ indeed, between us. In our cases, prepara- 
tion is a-wanting.” 

I Hereon, 1 minded me to slip off y« haircloth and 
' rope, and give the same to him, along with the books 
niid suckets, all which he hid away privatclie, making 
merry at the last* 

“ ’Twoulde tell well before the council,” quoth he, 
"that on searching the prison-cell of Sir Thomas 
More, there was founde, flagitiouslie and mysteriouslie 
laid up . . a piece of barley-sugar ! ” 

Then we talked over sundrie home-matters; and 
anon, having now both of us attayiied unto au equable 
and chastened sercuitie of mind, which needed not 
any false shows of mirth to hide y‘ naturall com- 
plexion of, he sayth, " 1 believe, Meg, tlrey that have 
put me here ween they have done me a high dis- 
pleasure ; but 1 assure thee on my faith, mine own 
good daughter, that if it had not bcene for my wife, 
and you, my dear good children, 1 wouldc faine have 
bcene closed up, long ere this, in as straight a room, 
and straighter too.” 

Thereon, he shewed me how illegal was his im- 
prisonment, there being noe statute to authorize the 
imposition of y« oath, and he delivered himself, with 
some displeasure, agaynst the king’s ill counsellors. 

" And surclie, Meg,” quoth he, " *tis pitie that 
anie Christian prince shoulde, by a flexible council 
rcadie to follow his affections, and by a weak clergy 
lacking grace to stand constantly to the truth us they 
have learned it, be with flattery so constantly abused. 
The lotus fruit fabled by the ancients, .which made 
them that ate it lose allc relish for the daylic bread of 
their own homes, was flattery, Meg, as 1 take it, and 
nothing else. And what less was the sung of the 
Syrens, agaynst which Ulysses made his sailors stop 
their cars, and which he, with all his wisdom, couldc 
not listen to without struggling to be uubound from 
the mast? Even praise, Meg, which, moderately 
given, may animate and cheer forward the noblest 
minds, yet too lavishly bestowed, will decrease and 
palsy their strength, e’en as an overdose of the most 
generous and sprightlic medicine may prove morti- 
ferous. But flattery is noe medicine, but a rank poison, 
which hath slayn kings, yea, and mighty kings ; and 
they who love it, the Lord knoweth afar off ; knoweth 
distantlie, has no care to kn^ intimatclie, for they 
are none of his.” 

Thus we went on, from one theme to another, till 
methinketh a hcavenlic light seemed to shine alle about 
us like as when the angel entered the prison of Peter. 
I hung upon everic word and thought that issued 
from his lips, and drank them in as thirsty land sucks 
up the tender rain. . . . Had the angel of death at 
that hour come in to fetch both of us away, 1 woulde 
npt have sayd him nay, I was soc passivclie, so in- 
tcnselie happy. At length, as time wore on, and 1 
knew 1 shoulde soone be fetcht forthc, I coulde not but 
wish I had the clew to some secret passage or subter- 
reneal, of the which there were doubtless plenty in 
the thick walls, whereby we might steal off together. 


Father made answer, "Wishes never filled a sack. 

1 make it my businesse, Meg, to wish as little as 1 
can, except that I were better and wiser. You fancy 
these four walls lonesome; how oft, dost thou sup- 
pose, 1 licriy receive Plato and Socrates, and this and 
that holy saint and martyr ? My jailors can noe more 
keep them out than they can exclude the sunbeams. 
Tbou knowest, Jesus stood among his disciples w'licn 
the doors were shut. 1 am not more lonely than 
St. Anthony in his cave, and 1 have a divine light e’en 
here, whereby to con the lesson * God is love.* The 
futility of our enemies’ efforts to make us miserable 
was never more strouglie proven to me than when I 
was a mere boy in Cardinal Morton’s service. Having 
uuvrittiuglie angered one of his chaplains, a choleric 
and even malignant-spirited man, he did, of his owjic 
authoritie, shut me up for some hours in a certayu 
damp vault, which, to a lad afeard of ghosts and 
devilish apparitions, w ould have beene fearsome enow. 
Howbeit, I there cast myself on the ground with my 
back sett agaynst the wall, and mine arm behind my 
head, this fashion . . . and did then and there, by 
reason of a young heart, quiet conscience, and quick 
phansy, conjure up such a lively picture of the queen 
o’ the fairies’ court, and allc the sayings and doings 
therein, that never was 1 more sorry than when my 
gaoler let me goc free, and bade me rise up and be 
doing. In j)lacc, therefore, my daughter, of thinking 
of me in thy night watches as beating my wings 
ag^iynst my cage bars, trust that God comes to look in 
upon me without knocking or bell-ringing. Often in 
spiritt 1 am with you allc; in the chapel, in the hail, 
in the garden ; now in the hayflcld, with my head on 
thy lap, now on the river, with Will and llupert at 
the oar. You see me not about your path, you w^on’t 
see my disembodied spiritt beside you hereafter, but 
it may be close upon you once and agayn for alle that : 
maybe, at times when you have prayed with most 
passion, or suffered with most patience, or performed 
ray hosts with most exactness, or remembered my 
cure of you with most aflcctioii. And uow, good 
speed, good Meg, 1 hear the key turn iu the door. . . 
This kiss for thy mother, this for Bess, this for Cecil, 

. . . this and this for my whole school. Keep dry 
eyes and a hopufull heart ; and reflect that nought 
but uiipardoned sin shoulde make us weep for ever.” | 


A WOMAN’S VOYAGE HOUND THE WORLD 

BY IDA PPEIFPEE. 

We have before taken occasion to introduce to 
our readers the very remarkable lady, some of whose 
most recent wanderings arc here more fully re- 
corded by her own pen. Here, indeed, is an entirely 
new species of the genus “ unprotected female,” 
though a species which may possibly be included 
in a single individual. We Lave long been of opinion 
that the sphere of independent action for women 
might be greatly enlarged with benefit to all parties, 
but the expbits of Madame Pfeiffer have, we must 
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OWD, considerably extended wlmt ve alrauld Lave 
regarded as the limits of feminine enterprise and 
courage. Yet, eccentric as her tastes and habits may 
appear, vre hare never met with any one more entirely 
free from the affectation of eccentricity, a more perfect 
specimen of tlie sound mind in a sound body.” She 
does the most extraordinary things \ritli the same 
unconscious simplicity that slie manifests in tlie rou- 
tine of the most trivial every-day duties. A simple 
and sober-minded matron of the middle class, after 
quietly fulfilling for a number of years the ordinary 
domestic duties of her station, and watching over the 
education of her cliildreu till they reached maturity — 
she then, without being able to smooth over any of 
the difiicultics of the undertaking by tlie resources of 
wealth or high rank— chooses, by way of recreation, 
to set out on such a course of adventurous travelling 
as few men would have the spirit to undertake, — the 
wonder being increased by her age, M’liich is tending 
towards tho evening of life, — and by hex country, for 
in general, in German women the quality of 
hmativenest'* is strongly developed ; and they often 
take, moreover, a certain pride in not suffering their 
minds, any more than their persons, to wander beyond 
the domestic circle. 

But, however difficult it may be to account for her 
proceedings, they must be sharp-sighted critics indeed 
who could discover, as some have done, in her un- 
pretending narrative, any indication of her liaving 
been urged by an impulse of vanity to her singular 
course of action. Not only the calm and undaunted 
temper in which she encounters imminent peril, but 
:! her habitual disregard of all considerations of mere 
I personal convenience or comfort, and lior perfect 
I iiidiffijrcuce to the petty motives and feelings which 
such a supposition implies; these compel us, at all 
events, to dcclino tliat solution of the difliculty, even 
though it should remain insoluble. That it is so to 
ns in some measure wc are forced to admit, and wc 
can only accept the explanation she lias herself 
I offered, namely, that sho is actuated by an “ inborn 
I love of travelling,” which must be classed among 
j what are called natural instincts. 

It IS perhaps to be regretted, that, to her many 
natural qualifications, Madame ITeiffer did not add 
that of such a course of previous study os might have 
enabled her to obtain more valuable results from her 
uncommon opportunities. But, considering the in- 
terest of her personal narrative, we almost feel as if 
we were guilty of ingratitude in offering tlxis sugges- 
tion; and wo shall therefore proceed to offer our 
readers some of the passages from her volumes which 
appear best worthy of selection — using the liberty of 
compression, but leaving them in the first person, that 
they may lose none of their force and freshness. 
Madame Pfeiffer left Vienna on her adventurous ex- 
pedition, in May 1846, and embarking, at Hamburg 
in a Danish brig, arrived, after a three months' voyage, 
at Rio Janeiro. The capital of Brazil has been so fre- 
quently visited by travellers, that we shall pass over 
her description of it, and bear our heroine coaipauy 
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on some excursions into the interior of the country, 
which' offers a more unhacknied field of observation. 

” During my stay at Rio de Janeiro,” she says, 
** 1 had heard so much of the rapidly increasing pro- 
sperity of Petropolis, — a German colony lately founded 
in the neighbourhood, — of the magnificent scenery 
amidst which it lies, of the primeval forests through/ 
which one part of therroad leads, that 1 could not 
resist tho‘ wish' to make an excursion- to it. My 
travelling companion, Count Berthold,' was of tlie 
party, and we therefore engaged two places in a boat 
that goes daily to Porto d'Estrella, about twenty-two 
leagues off — whence the journey must be performed 
by land — and as the Count wished to botunise, and 
1 to collect insects, wc doteimined to make* it on- foot. 
We passed the night at this little port, which carries 
on a considerable trade with the interior of tlie coun- 
try, and', the next morning set out on our pedestrian 
ramble. We soon found ourselves in a broad valley, 
mostly overgrown with thick shrubs and young trees, 
and surrounded by lofty mountains. The sides of the 
road, which forms the principal communication with 
the province of Minas Geraes,.were soon adorned by 
the wild pino-apple, not yet ripe, but glowing with 
a lovely rosy red colour ; tho taste of tho fruit is 
however not quite equal to its appearance, and it is 
therefore seldom plucked. The sight of the humming- 
I birds also aftbrded me great pleasure. One can fancy 
I nothing prettier than these delicate little creatures as 
they hover about, getting thein food out of the cups 
of flowers, like butterflies^.foE which, indeed, in their 
rapid flight they may easily be mistaken. The appear- 
ance of the forest did not quite fulfil my preconceived 
notions, as I had expected thick and high trunks of 
trees, but I believe the power of vegetation is too 
strong. for this; tho large trees are choked and rotted 
by the mass of smaller ones, of creepers and parasites, 
that spring up around them. Both the latter are so 
abundant, and cover these trees so entirely, that one 
can often hardly sco their leaves, much less their 
trunks. A botanist here assured mo that he had 
counted, on a single tree, six-&nd-thirty different 
species. 

** We had made a rich harvest of flowers, plants, and 
insects, and were pursuing our way^ enchanted by the 
glories of tlie woods, and not less by the views of 
mountain and valley, sea and bay, . which opened to us 
from time to time ; and as we approached a ridge of 
mountain, 3,000 feet high, which we had to ascend, 
we met several troops of Negroes and other passengers. 
It did net therefore occur to us to take mucli notice 
of the movements of a single Negrc^ who appeared to 
following us. As soon, however, .as we had reached 
a rather solitary spot, he suddenly sprang on us with 
a long knife intone hand, and a huso in the other, and 
gave us to understand, by very expressive gestures, 
that it was his intention to mmrdcr us and drag us 
into the wood. We» had no weapons— for this pait of 
the road had been represented to us as qvilo safe — and 

(J) Count Berthold accompanied Madame Pfeiffer only to Rio 
do Janeiro; tho rest of the Journey was performed entirely alone. 
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nothing to defend ourselves with but our umbrellas : 
I had, liowever, in mj pocket a penknife, which 1 in- 
stantly drew out, and opened, fully resolved to sell my 
life as dearly as possible. We waided off several blows 
which our assailant aimed at us, but the umbrellas did 
not hold out long. He broke mine short off, so that 
only the handle was left in my band; but in the 
struggle he dropped his long knife. I darted after it 
— but he was quicker — and getting hold of it again, 
gave me with it two deep cuts in the arm. Despair, 
however, gave roe courage, and I made a thrust at hie 
breast with my pocket-knife, but I only wounded his 
hand, and he threw me down. The Count now seized 
him from behind, and this gave me the opportunity of 
getting up again, but my companion had received a 
severe wound, and it would certainly have been all 
over with us had we not heard on the road tho sound 
of horsemen approaching. As soon as the Negro dis- 
tinguished this sound he desisted from his attack, and, 
gnashing his teeth like a wild beast, fled into the 
wood. Immediately afterwards the riders made their 
appearance round a turning in the road ; we hastened 
towards them, and the appearance of our umbrellas 
and our freshly bleeding wounds, soon explained our 
condition. They inquired what direction the fugitive 
had taken, sprang from their horses and hastened after 
him, but they would scarcely have overtaken him had 
not two Negroes lent their assistance. He was at 
length brought in, tied fast, and when he refused to 
walk received such a shower of heavy blows on the 
head, that I thought the {loor creature’s skull must 
have been beaten in. He remained, nevertheless, 
lying on the ground, quite motionless, until the two 
other Negroes were compelled to take him up and 
carry him to the nearest house, struggling, and 
making furious attempts to bite. It was not till 
afterwards that 1 learned that he had been, a short 
time before, punished by his master for some offence, 
and when he met us in the wood he probably thought 
it would be an excellent opportunity to revenge him- 
selves on the whites. 

'^The Count and I got our wounds bound up, and 
then continued our excursion, not altogether without 
fear, but in perpetual admiration of the lovely 
landscape 

" The colony of Petropolis lies in the midst of a 
primeval forest, 2,600 feet ftove the level of the sea. 
It was founded about fourteen months before my 
visit, prbcipally for the cultivation, for the use of the 
capital, of certain European plants and fruits, which in 
tropiofli countries will only prosper at a considerable 
he%bt. There was already a small row of houses 
forming a street, and on an open place the skeleton 
of a large building, intended, 1 was told, for an im- 
perial pleasure palace, though it had no very imperial 
aspect, and its little low doors contrasted curiously 
with the great broad windows. Around this castle 
the town is to be formed, but many single houses 
already lie scattered in tho woods. Some of the 
colonists, the mechanics, shopkeepers and so forth, 
receive small allotments of land near the castle for 


building purposes, the gardeners get large portions, 
but not more than two or three acres# What a 
melancholy lot must these good people have found in 
their own qountiy, to think it worth while to come 
to this strange part of the world for so small an in- 
ducement ! 

''The wound of Count Berthold proved more serious 
than had been anticipated. Tiie great heat and his 
attempting to make use of the hand brought on an 
inflammation, which made it necessary for him to 
remain at Rio de Janeiro. 

" 1 was more fortunate,” says our stout-hearted 
matron ; “ for as my wounds were both in the upper 
part of the arm, I could take better care of them, 
and spare them more, so that they were soon neither 
dangerous nor troublesome. Under these circum- 
stances I found myself, however, compelled to make 
my next excursion alone, or else, to give up the most 
interesting part of it, tho visit to the native Indians. 
I could not make up my mind to this, and 1 therefore 
inquired whether I could with tolerable safety ven- 
ture on it unaccompanied. 1 received a sort of half- 
and-half assurance tq this effect, besides the promise 
of a trustworthy guide; and thus provided, and 
armed with a good pair of double-barrelled pistols, I 
set out without fear on my ramble. Our way lay at 
first through a mountain district, and then descended 
into a warmer region, where the uniformity of the 
forest is frequently interrupted by cofice and sugar 
plantations. The coffee-trees stand in rows on the 
sides of almost perpendicular hills, and attain a height 
of from six to twelve feet. They begin to bear in the 
second, or at most in the third year, and remain 
fertile ten years. The harvest may be said to be 
perpetual, for blossoms and quite ripe fruit are found 
on the trees at the same time. It is obtained either 
by plucking or by shaking the tree, having pre- 
viously placed straw mats beneath it ; the first is, 
however, though more troublesome, by far the best 
plan. 

“ It was during this excursion that I witnessed for 
the first time the spectacle of a forest conflagration. 
These arc here purposely kindled in order to fertilize 
the soil. Eor the most part, I saw at first only 
enormous clouds of smoke rbing and rolling away, 
and 1 wished for nothing more than an opportunity 
of coming quite near to one of them. My wish i 
was soon fulfilled, for in the course of the day, my 
way lay between a burning forest and a tract of low 
brushwood also on fire. We heard the loud crackling 
noise, and saw through the smoke huge tongues of 
flftmi* darting upward. From time to time came 
heavy sounds, like those of cannon from the fall of 
the great trees. As my gpiide advanced in the im- 
mediate direction of this fiery gulf, I own I felt a 
little nervous. I considered, however, that he cer- 
tainly did not wish to throw away his own life 
without reason, and that, therefore, it was probable 
his experience had taught him that the passage might 
be made with safety. At the entrance sat two 
Negroes to give travellers directions how to proceed, 
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md direct them to use the utmost speed. These , 
instructions my guide translated to me, and then 
giving his horse the spur he dashed into the smoke, 
and 1 immediately followed his example. Glowing 
ashes and sparks flew all round us, and the feeling of 
suffocation from the smoke was almost worse than 
the tremendous heat. It was fortunate for us that 
we had not more than flve or six hundred paces to go, 
for our horses could not breathe, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty we could keep them up to the 
gallop. 

“ In Brasil these fii’cs seldom extend very far, as the 
vegetation is too fresh. The forest usually has to be 
kindled in several places, and even then the fire often 
goes out, and great places remain unconsumed in 
the midst of it. We passed the night at a Yenda, 
lying quite alone in the thickest of the woods, and 
on this, as on other occasions, I could not help 
marvelling at the singular mixture of timidity and 
courage exhibited by the inhabitants of Brazil. On 
the one hand, almost every one you meet in the 
street is armed with long knives and pistols, as 
if the country were full of robbers and murderers; 
and on the other you find the owners of plantations 
living quite carelessly alone in the midst of a multi- 
; tude of slaves ; and the traveller fearlessly stops to 
pass the night in lonely houses, lying in the almost 
impenetrable seclusion of the woods, where he finds 
no fastening to his window and no lock to his door. 
The rooms occupied by the proprietor generally lie far 
: apart from those allotted to his guests, and from the 
. people of his household, who arc all slaves, and from 
: whom one could scarcely in case of need obtain any 
I help, since they generally sleep in remote comers of the 
' stables and outhouses. At first I felt somewhat timid at 
I being left thus to pass the night alone, surrounded by 
I the wild dark woods, and cut off from every human 
I aid; but as I was assured that no one had ever heard 
of a house being broken into, I soon dismissed my 
I idle fears, and went quietly to sleep. . . . 

I " Five leagues further on, at ihe little town of 
; Canto Gallo, I, for the last time, found shelter in a 
V enda. Henceforward I was to trust to the hospitality 
, of the owners of Fazendas. On reaching one of these 
settlements the usual practice is to remain at the gate 
i until, through a servant, permission has been obtained 
to enter, but this is scarcely ever refused. The 
Fazenda Boa<Esperanza, six leagues off, was our object 
for this day, and after passing a small waterfall we 
came to the most splendid woods I had yet seen. A 
narrow path running along by the side of a rivulet led 
through them. Palm-trees with their majestic crowns 
rose high above the leafed trees which mingled their 
foliage below, and formed delightful bowers and 
arches of verdure; orchidaceous plants grcwluxuriantly 
round their branches, ferns shot up, and parasite 
planta twined round every trunk and stem, and formed 
walls of blossoms and flowers of a boundless variety 
of resplendent colour and exquisite perfume; parrots 
and other gaily coloured birds, which I had known 
only stuffed in museums, rocked themselves on the 


branches, and with the ever lovely humming birdd 
animated these enchanted groves. 1 seemed to be 
wandering in fairy land, and almost expected every 
moment to see some wood-nymph or sylph appear 
before me. I was too happy, and felt that every 
fatigue and hardship of my journey was most richly 
repaid. One thought alone disturbed my enjoyment 
it was that feeble man should venture to enter into a 
contest with this gigantic nature, and bend her to his 
will. How soon may the deep, holy tranquillity of 
these grand solitudes be broken by the axe of the 
settler, in order to give room for the cultivation of 
the common necessaries of life ! 

At St.Retta, about four leagues from Canto Gallo, 
there arc some gold washings in the river of the same 
name, and where diamonds are also found. Since 
diamond seeking, or digging, is no longer an imperial 
monopoly, every one is free to follow this occupation ; 
but it is, nevertheless, carried on with all the secrecy 
possible, in order to defraud the State of its share of 
the profits.” 

After crossing the rivers Parahyba and Pomba in a 
canoe formed of the hollowed-out trunk of a tree, 
Madame Pfeiffer reached the last settlement of the 
whites, where she stopped to rest for the night before 
her visit to the Puri Indians. 

“ On an open space that seemed to have been with 
difficulty won from the forest, stood a lai‘ge wooden 
house surrounded by some wretched huts, the abodes 
of the slaves ; but the whole style of housekeeping in 
this establishment was such as to make me think 
myself already among the savages. The house con- 
tained a large hull, from which opened four rooms, 
each inhabited by a white family. Their whole furni- 
ture consisted of some straw mats, and the inhabitants 
were crouching upon the ground like Indians, and 
helping to free each other from the vermin. The 
kitchen w^as like a great dilapidated barn, and had a 
hearth running along its whole length, on which were 
burning various fires ; over these hung little kettles, 
and at the sides were wooden spits with pieces of 
meat, which were cooked partly by the smoke and 
partly by fire. The kitchen was full of people ; there 
were whites, Puris, and Negroes, children of Whites 
and Puris, — and of Puris and Negroes, in short, a true 
pattCrn-card of all the shades of variety in the three 
races. The yard swarmed with fowls, beautifully 
coloured ducks and geese, enormously fat pigs, and 
terribly ugly dogs. Beneath some cocoa pdnis, and 
tamarind-trees, laden with magnificent fruit, sut white 
and coloured people, singly or in groups, mostly 
engaged in appeasing their hunger. Some had broken 
pots, or gourds, containing boiled beans and Indian 
corn flour mixed together, and were eating with great 
appetite the thick uninviting-looking mess. Others 
were devouring pieces of meat which they tore asunder 
with their hands, and tossed into their mouths alter- 
nately with handfuls of flour. The children also held 
gourds containing their dinner, which they had to 
defend valiantly against many marauders ; for now a 
fowl would come and peck something out, now a dog 
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make a snaleh at a bit, or sometimea a little pig 
would come waddling up, and his joyful grunt os lie j 
hurried away would show that he had not come in 
vain. 

“ Wliilst 1 was making my observations there arose 
outside the court a joyful cry : 1 advanced towards 
it, and soon saw two lads dragging along between 
them, by a rope, a great black snake, certainly above 
seven feet long. Prom what 1 could gather of the 
remarks made on it, its bite is highly dangerous, 
indeed mortal 4 but this one was dead. This account 
gave me a little uneasiness, at least I' did not quite 
like to pass through the forest in the dark, and take 
up my abode for the night under a tree ; I resolved, 
therefore, to put off my visit to the savages till the 
following morning, and remain for the night with my 
present entertainers. 

“ The women gathered round me, and I showed them 
tlie collection of flowers and insects that 1 had made 
during the day; this probably procured me some 
reputation for learning and medical knowledge, for, 
they immediately asked my advice upon several cases 
of cutaneous eruptions and so forth, and I prescribed 
warm baths and embrocations of soap and oil, which 
I devoutly hope were found of service. On tlie 
following moniing I set off into the woods in search 
of the Puri Indians, and after working our toilsome 
way through the thicket for eight hours, we met 
some Puris who led us to their huts. 

’’ In a little space beneath some large trees, were fl ve 
huts or rather arbours, for they were open on three 
sides, and consisted only of four stakes driven into 
the ground, with others placed horizontally, and a 
roof made of a few broad palm leaves, between wliich 
the rain could enter quite freely. In the interior 
there were a few mats and a little glimmering fire, in 
which some roots, cobs of Indian corn, and bananas, 
were roasting. In a corner under the roof, a little 
store of tliese things was laid up, and some gourds 
layabout, which the Puris use instead of dishes, pots, 
&c. The long bow and arrows which forms their 
only weapon, leant against the stakes in the back- 
ground. I found these Indians still uglier than 
Negroes. Their skin is of a light bronze colour, 
tliey have broad wizened faces, lank coal-black hair, 
low broad foreheads, a crushed-looking nose, little 
narrow eyes, almost like tiosc of the Chinese, large 
mouths, with thick lips, and a peculiar expression of 
stupidity which is increased by their mouth being 
always open. Their costume consists only of a few 
rags worn round the loins. 

‘’The number of tliese Indians still remaining in, 
Brazil is said to be about 500,000; but they are 
scattered about over a vast extent of forest in the 
interior, and more than six or seven families are never 
found on the same spot. This they leave again as 
soon as they have killed all tlie game, and consumed 
the fruits and roots in the neighbourhood. Many of 
these Indians have received baptism, and, indeed, for 
a small consideration of brandy and tobacco are ready 
to receive it as often as may be desired. Their 


language is extremely poor; they have, for instailcei 
only one word for to-day, to-morrow, and yesterday, 
and are compelled to make out the meaning by signs, 
pointing for the future forwards, for the past day 
backwards, end for the present right upward over 
their heads. 

“ They are unable to count more than two, and when 
they wish to express a greater number, are obliged 
^ to repeat one, two, one two continually. They are 
said to have an astonishing acuteness of smell, and 
are employed to track runaway Negroes. They will 
also labour hard at heavy work like wood-cutting ; 
but can seldom be induced to come to it unless when 
they are in a half-starved condition.” 

Madame Pfeiffer accompanied the Puris on a 
})arrot and monkey hunt, and moreover afterwards 
partook of the dainties thus provided. In case our 
readers should be inclined to try these dishes, we 
may inform them on her authority that roasted monkey 
is excellent ; but she cannot say so much for parrot. 
After the banquet, also, she was entertained witli the 
fashionable dances; but the war-dance was accom- 
panied by such hideous yells and threatening gestures, 
that even her courage gavQ way, and she started up in 
sudden terror, with the idea that she was surrounded 
and wholly in the power of savage enemies. Even 
after she had retired to her singular place of repose, 
she remained apparently under an impression of fear 
very unusual with her. She was tormented by the 
thought of the many wild beasts, and terrible serpents, 
which might possibly be harbouring within a short 
distance of the open and entirely defenceless spot ! 
where slie lay, and whenever slie heard a rustling in | 
the leaves, dreaded that some such unwelcome visitor ' 
would make his appearance ; but this mood, so little 
accustomed with her, soon passed away. She calmly 
considered that if there were really much danger of 
attack of this kind, it was not likely the Puris 
themselves would occupy such entirely defenceless 
habitations, and then accommodating herself with a 
log of wood for a pillow, she lay down again and 
slept quietly till morning. 

We shall see hereafter that slie exhibited no less j 
intrepidity against danger of a different kind. | 

The next stations on her tour were Valparaiso and 
Tahiti, where she again undertook a pedestrian 
excursion, in tlie very commencement of which she 
had to wade through thirty-two brooks, being not 
very gracefully, but very suitably accoutred for the un- 
dertaking in strong men’s shoes, no stockings, trowsers 
and a blouse tacked up to the hips ! I We are in- 
clined to think it would be easier to And women 
capable of emulating her other achievements than 
willing to present themselves in such a costume as 
this. The dangers and difficulties of the journey 
increased as the traveller advanced. A broad 
mountain stream, which ruslied along over a stony 
bed, had to be crossed times. “At dangerous 

places,” she says, “ the Indian took hold of my hand, 
and drew me half swimming after him. The water 
reached frequently to my hips, and any attempt to 
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dry myself agidn was out of the question. The footpath 
also became more and more' toilsome and dangerous. 
We had to climb over rocks and stones, which were 
so covered with the great leaves of the oputu, that 
you never knew where to set your foot with safety. 
1 tore many considerable wounds in my hands and 
feet, and fell down many times, in attempting to 
cling to tho treacherous stem of a pisang, which 
broke under my grasp. In two places the ravine 
narrowed so much that there was no path but the 
bed of the torrent. It was really a breakneck expe- 
dition, and one which is seldom undertaken even by 
the officers ; by women probably never.” 

After eight hours of this kind of travelling, Madame 
Pfeiffer reached tlie principal object of the excursion, 
a volcanic lake, lying at a height of 1,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is surrounded by green hills 
so closely, that not even space for a foot-path is left 
; along the margin, and whoever wishes to cross it must 
make use of a conveyance, which even Madame 
Pfeiffer describes as enough to make you shudder. 

“ The curiosity of such a mode of transit induced 
me, however, to tell my guide that 1 should like to 
try it. Immediatelyhe pulled a few stalks of the pisang, 
fastened them together with a tough kind of grass, 
laid some leaves upon it, pushed it into the water, and 
invited me to take a scat on this fragn[)ent of a boat. 
1 felt a little afraid, but was ashamed to say so, and 1 
i tlierefore placed myself upon it, my guide following 
i me, swimming and pushing the frail vessel before him. 
I reached tlie opposite side, and returned in safety, 
but 1 cannot say that I was quite comfortable. The 
thing was so small that there was nothing to lay hold 
of, and it really went more under than over the water, 
so that I thought every moment I should have fallen 
in. 1 would not advise any one who cannot swim to 
attempt a similar voyage.” 

Prom the circumstances that fell under Madame 
Pfeiffer’s observation, we derive no very favourable 
idea of the iiilluehce which Prench civilization is likely 
! to produce on the manners of the Tahitians. The 
solemn responsibility which falls on the more advanced 
people in their relation with one still in its infancy, is, 
we fear, likely to be less felt by the present protectors 
of Tahiti, than by our own countrymen ; and it is a 
duty that has at all times been too lightly regarded 
by Europeans in their intercourse with uncultivated 
races. 

Prom Talriti Madame Pfeiffer sailed direct for 
Macao, intending to penetrate, if possible, at whatever 
personal risk, into the jealous seclusion of the Celestial 
Empire, and her courage and perseverance did not, as 
we shall see, go unrewarded Let us accompany her 
on her first visit. 

A year ago I had little thought 1 should ever be 
among the small number of Europeans to whom the 
shaven heads, long tails, and little ugly cunning eyes 
of the Chinese, would ever bo known otherwise than 
in pictures. Wc had scarcely cast anchor, however, 
at Macao, before several of them made their appear- 
ance, climbing up the sides of the vessel, whilst others. 


in boats, displayed a store of fruit, {lastry, aud pretty 
works of vai'ious kinds all round our vessel, so that in 
a few minutes it had the appearance of a fair. Some 
of them lauded their wares in broken English, but on 
the whole they did very little business, as our crew 
only bought some cigars and fruit. Captain Juriause 
then got out a boat, and we landed, but not till we l^d 
each iifdd a Spanish dollar to the Mandarin. This^ it 
seems, was an abuse, andlam told it was soon after done 
away with. We went to one of the Portuguese com- 
mercial houses, and on our way thither passed through 
a great part of the town, for European women as well 
as men can here go about freely, without being ex- 
posed, as they would be in other Chinese towns, to the 
danger of stoning, lii the streets inhabited exclu- 
sively by the Cliiuese, things looked extremely lively. 
The men sat in groups in the street, playing at dominos; 
and in the numerous shops of earpeuters, shoemakers, 
locksmiths, &c., all were busy working, gossiping, 
gambling, and eating. Of women 1 saw few, and 
those only of the lowest class. 1 was much amused 
by the way in which the people mode use of two little 
sticks instead of knife and fork, and the skill and 
dexterity displayed in carrying food to their mouths 
with these machines ; with rice they appeared, how- 
ever, to have some difficulty, and usually put the 
vessel containing it close to their lips, holding their 
mouths wide o])en in readiness, and then pushing in a 
large portion, of which a good deal usually fell back 
in a rather unpleasant manner into the disk Per 
fluids they make use of little china s))oons.” 

At Macao, and at llong-Kong, which she afterwards 
visited, Madame Pfeifler remained only a short time, 
and then resolved to visit Canton, and moreover, for 
economy sake, to make the passage in a Chinese junk. 
A place in the steamer or a private boat would have 
cost twelve dollars, whilst the fare in the junk was 
only three ; and as Madame Pfeiffer, as we have seen, 
is seldom very anxious on the score of personal comfort^ 
this consideration immediately determined her to 
incur whatever risk there might be. Notwithstanding 
certain warnings she had received, she felt no fear of 
any ill treatment from the Chinese, but ptit her pistols 
in order, and went quietly on board. The company 
she soon perceived was not very select, but they 
behaved with decorum. 

Some were playing at dominos, whilst others drew 
doleful music from an instrument with three strings. 
At the same time there was smoking, gossiping, and 
drinking tea without sugar out of very little cups; 
and from all sides this divine beverage was freely 
offered to me. No Chinese of any rank drinks cither 
water, or any spirituous liquor, but always weak un- 
sugared tea. Late in the evening I retired to iny 
own cabin, where, as the deck was not quite close, 
the rain came through upon me ; but as soon as the 
captain perceived it, he assigned me another place, in 
which I found myself in the company of two Chinese 
women. They .were engaged in smoking tobacco out 
of little pipes no larger than thimbles, and which re- 
quire to be filled again every four or five whiffs. 
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They were veiy civil, and as soon as they saw I had 
no head-stool, (a little stool hollowed at the top, 
about eight inches high, made of bamboo, or some* 
times of strong pasteboard, and used instead of a 
pillow,) they got me on^ and did not desist from their 
polite entreaties till 1 had consented to use it. One 
con lie on it better than might be supposed. 

*'In the early morning, 1 hastened upon deck to see 
the entrance from the sea to the mouth of the Si- 
Kiang, but we were already so high up that there was 
no more mouth to be seen. 1 got a view of it, how- 
ever, on my return. A little before reaching it, the 
river widens to a breadth of eight leagues, but at the 
actual mouth, it is so shut in by rocks and mountains 
as to lose half its breadth. At Hoo-mun, or Whampou, 
the river divides into two arms, of which one leads to 
Canton, and is called the Pearl Biver. Along its 
banks stretch immense rice plantations, enclosed by 
rows of bananas and other fruit-trees, which form 
pretty avenues, but which are, nevertheless, planted 
for utility more than for beauty. The rice requires 
such an excessively wet soil, that the trees are re- 
quired to give it some solidity, that it may not be 
entirely washed away. 

“ There were many pretty country houses in tlic true 
Chinese style, with their curious peaked roofs and 
coloured tiles, lying under the shade of large trees ; 
and variously built pagodas, of from three to nine 
stories high, raised on little hills in the neighbourhood 
of the villages, attracting the eye from a great dis- 
tance. There were also fortifications for the pro- 
tection of the river, having much the appearance of 
large unroofed houses. 

** Several miles before Canton, the villages begin to 
follow one another very closely, but they arc all 
miserable in appearance, and for the most part con- 
sist of huts built on stakes driven into the bed of the 
river. Great numbers of boats, which are also in- 
habited, lie before them. The nearer one comes to 
the city, the livelier becomes the appearance of the 
river, and the greater is the number of inhabited boats, 
and vessels of all sorts of strange forms which make 
their appearance. There are junks, the back part of 
which rises two stories above the water, and resembles 
a house with j^high windows and balconies. These 
junks are often of amazing size, and several thousand 
tons burthen. Then there %):e the Mandarins’ boats, 
with their painted walls, doors, and windows — ^their 
carved galleries, and coloured silk flags— and before 
all, the flower-boats, with their upper galleries adonied 
with wreaths and arabesques, the interior of which 
contains a saloon and several smaller apartments, j 
decorated with looking-glasses, silken hangings, glass j 
chandeliers, and coloured paper lanterns, interpersed I 
with pretty baskets fllled with fresh flowers, so that ^ 
the whole has really quite a fairy-land aspect. These 
boats remain at anchor day and night, and serve the 
Chinese for a lounge and a place of recreation. Plays 
are acted in them, and dancing and conjuring tricks 
performed. Europeans are not positively refused 
admittance, but in the present unfavourable disposi- 


tion towards them, they would, in gomg there, cer- 
tainly expose themselves to insult, and possibly to 
serious ill treatment. 

** In addition to this strange craft, imagine thou- 
sands of little boats (Shampans) cruising moving 
about in oil directions— flshermen casting their nets 
— children and grown people amusing themselves with 
swimming and bathing — boys playing and wrestling 
in diminutive boats, so that it seems impossible but 
that they must fall over. Careful parents, however, 
tie bladders or liollow gourds under the arms of the 
little ones, so that if they do tumble in, they may not 
sink. 

For some years past the entrance into Canton, and 
even a jcsidence in the factories, has been permitted 
to European women, so that 1 had no hesitation about 
landing; but how to get to the house of Mr. Agassiz, 
to wliich I was recommended, required consideration. 
As I could not speak a word of Chinese, I made my 
captain understand by signs that I had no money 
with me, but that I would pay him when I got to the 
factory. 

“ Greatly surprised was Mr. Agassiz, when he saw 
me arrive in company with the captain, and learned 
that 1 had come from the ship on foot, quite unin- 
jured and without difficulty ; and now first I learnt 
how extremely perilous it was for me as a woman to ; 
have ventured, with only a Chinese companion, through i 
the streets of Canton. It was, I was told, an unheard* | 
of case, and that I might think myself most fortunate < 
not to have been grossly insulted, or even stoned. , 
In such a case, my companion would assuredly have 
taken to flight, and left me to my fate. I had cer- 
tainly remarked, on the way to the factory, that old i 
and young called after me, and pointed with their | 
fingers ; tliat the people ran out of the shops, and that, | 
by degrees, I found I had a long train foUowing me. 
What could I do, however, but put as good a face on 
the matter as possible, and show no fear ? Perhaps it 
was for that very reason that no harm happened to 
me. It is true, however, that since the last war the 
minds of the Chinese have been more than ever em- 
bittered against Europeans, and especially against 
women, as there exists, it seems, a Chinese prophecy, 
that the Celestial Empire shall one day be conquered 
by a woman.” I 

Having seen our heroine safely harboured in the 
factory, we must for the present take our leave of her, 
reserving her experience in China, and a glimpse of 
still more adventurous joumeyings in Hindostan, and 
across the Arabian desert, till next month. The pro- 
phecy concerning the conquest of China by a woman 
we strongly recommend to the attention of the pro- 
fessors of the art, now fortunately so numerous. 
During the present high spring-tide of loyalty, we 
are convinced that something might be made of it. 
Could it not be shown that the woman in question 
was no other than our Sovereign lady, Queen Vic- 
toria ? 
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37 TBB AUIHOB OF ** FRAEK FAIRLEaH.** 

CHAPTER Lxn. 

FAUST FATS A MOENING VISIT. 

Pbeee, on the principle of striking vrhilst the iron 
is hot, had no sooner obtained Lewis’s promise to 
place in his hands the arrangement of the quarrel 
I between Lord Bellefield and himself, than he induced 
; his friend to write a carefully worded apology for 
I having in the heat of passion assaulted his lordship 
I on the previous evening. Lewis took the pen, and, 
i without a murmur, wrote as Frere dictated, his com- 
pressed lips and knitted brow alone telling of the 
j martyrdom his proud spirit was undergoing ; but his 
! strengt/h of will was as powerful for good as for evil ; 

I he had resolved on the sacrifice, and, cost what it 
might, he toould make it. 

I “ And now, what is your intention P” he inquired, 
j as Frere, having signified his approbation of its con- 
j tents, folded the note and deposited it safely in his 
pocket-book; “suppose Bellefield should refuse to 
I accept this apology ?” 

i “Never fear,” was the confident reply, “he must 
I accept it ; and, to tell you the truth, although he may 
bluster and give himself airs when he perceives you are 
not forthcoming, I expect he will only be too glad to 
be quit of such an awkward customer. I don’t wish to 
bo personal, but depend upon it, you arc by no means 
' pleasant as an enemy ; there is ' a lurking devil in 
j your eye,* as Byron says, (and he ought to know 
^ about devils, for, adopting the fallen angel hypothesis, 
he was very like one himself,) tliat would try a man’s 
nerve rather when he found himself standing opposite 
your loaded pistol at eighteen paces.” 

Lewis smiled faintly. 

“ The devil has been pretty well taken out of me 
this time,” he said; “ henceforth I shall be essentially 
a man of peace.” 

He paused, pressed his hand to his brow, and a 
slight shiver passed through his frame. Frere regarded 
him anxiously. 

“What are you shivering about?” he inquired, 
“ You don’t feel ill, do you ?” 

“ No; it is nothing,” was the reply. “ I have, as 
you may easily imagine, gone through a good deal, 
both mentally and bodily of late, and 1 am a little 
overworn ; but a couple of hours’ sleep will set me right 
again.” 

“Then the sooner you take it, the better,” rejoined 
Frere. “Never mind me ; I shall esconce myself in 
this arm chair till the man of war, your second, makes 
his appearance, and sleep or read as the fates may 
incline. What time do you expect your accomplice F” 

“ He will be here at half-past four,” was the reply. 

“And it is now just two ; so turn in, and pleasant 
■ dreams to you.” 


(1) Continued from vol. xiii.p. 870. 


Thus saying, Frere flung himself bade in the chair, 
and drawing a volume of Dante out of his pocket, 
set to work to polish up his Italian, as he termed it. 
Lewis rose to follow his friend’s advice ; but a mist 
seemed to swim before his eyes, his brain reeled, his 
trembling knees refused to support him, and, stagger- 
ing forward, he sank heavily to the ground in a faint- 
ing fit. Frere, much alarmed, raised him in his arm^' 
and, carrying him with some difficulty into the inner 
room, laid him on his bed, and began, with more 
energy than skill, to apply every conceivable or incon- 
ceivable remedy to recover him, but with only partial 
success; for although after the lapse of a few moments 
colour returned to his lips and pulsation to his heart, 
he neither spoke nor appeared to recognise his 
friend’s voice, and after a few inarticulate murmurs 
sank into a dull heavy sleep. Frere covered him 
with the bed-clothes as well as he was able, then, 
drawing a chair to the bed side, seated himself there- 
upon to watch his slumbers. Half-past four arrived, 
and with it Major Ehrenburg, the Austrian officer 
who had promised to act as Lewis’s second. Before 
he came a new idea had entered Frere’s head — it 
might not be necessary to make use of the apology 
at all, Lewis's sudden illness would be a sufficient 
reason for his not meeting his adversary. 

“ The amusement you have promised yourself in 
seeing my friend shoot or be shot, you will be disap- 
pointed of, 3fem lieber Herr^'* he said, with a quiet 
smile, as the Austrian stared at him in surprise and 
twisted his moustaches fiercely. “ Lord Bellefield 
in his angry moods is no doubt a very terrible fellow, 
but Lewis is about to wrestle with a more deadly foe 
yet, or I am much mistaken.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, I have no time for badinage,” 
returned the other, bowing with haughty politeness, 
“ nothing can prevent this duel. I must speak with 
the Signor Luigi himself immediately. Permit me to 
pass.” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” replied Frere, holding open the 
door of the bedroom ; “ but, in regard to nothing being 
able to prevent the duel, * there are more things in hea- 
ven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your phi- 
losophy.’ You will find my words to be true. See, 
bis adversary has laid him on his back already.” 

The young soldier advanced to the bedside ; Lewis 
still slept, but his slumbers were disturbed and 
feverish. As the other bent over him he turned un- 
easily and murmured some inarticulate sounds. Lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, Ehrenburg attempted to 
rouse him. 

“ Luigi,” he said, "it is late ; they will be on the 
ground before us.” 

The only reply was again an inarticulate murmur; 
but on his repeating his summons, Lewis sat up and 
stared about him with a look of dull unconsciousness, 
then a wild light came into his eyes, and, glaring 
furiously at the Austrian, he exclaimed in a hoarse 
voice — 

“ Villain, it is false ! she loves you not— -she never 
loved you!” 
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“ Do jrou not know me, Luigi P” Inquired Ehren- 
burg in a moro sootliing tone .of voice. 

** Kno\r jou, scoundrel, yes ! On eartk, or in the 
lo\rest iieli, I should know* and hate you/’ He 
paused, glanced wildly round the room, then exclaimed 
ill a voice scarcely audible through passion, ** What ! 
here in my own house do you come to .triumph over 
and to insult me.P This is too much/’ And, with a 
scream of fury he made a spring at the other’s throat, 
which he would have succeeded in grasping, probably 
to his severe injuiy, had not Frere, who had watched 
him closely during the foregoing scene, thrown him- 
self upon him, and with the assistance of the young 
soldier, who at length began to perceive the true 
state of the cose, contrived to hold him down, till, 
exhausted by the violence of his struggles, he ceased 
to resist any longer. 

'*dle must have exposed himself to malaria, and 
the fever has attacked the brain — is it not so?” 
inquired Elireuburg as soon as he had recovered breath 
enough to speaL 

“ So I fear,” was the reply. “ Malaria, or macaroni, 
or some horrid foitiign thing or other, has brought on 
a violent fever, and, as you sec, he is now about ns 
mad as a March hare, (though perhaps a belief iu that 
popular zoological delusion may not extend to the 
Austrian dominions,)” — ^tliis last remark was made 
soiio voce — “ and now, major, the sooner you’re off 
the better, for Lord Belleficld, unless he is much 
belied, is not particularly famous for patience. You’ll 
explain to liim wliy Lewis can’t do liimsclf the plea- 
sure of shooting him this morning ; and you may add, 
witli my compliments — Richard Frcrc’s, at your ser- 
vice — lliat its better luck than lie deserves. By the 
way,” he continued, “ if you oould give one a hint 
how to come by such a thing as a doctor 1 should 
esteem it an additional favour.” 

** 1 will call at the residence of an English physician 
as soon os I leave this house,” was the reply ; “for- 
tunately, one who is reckoned very skilful resides 
within a few doors.” 

“ That’s right,” returned Frere, “noim of your 
foreign quacks for me. Doctors are bod enough all 
the w'orld over, 1 dare say ; but an English one is a 
degree better than any of your homoeopathic, mesmeric, 
clairvoyant humbugs — M placer di revedervi. Signor; 
I mean, I^bcn sie tcohl, mei^ Eerr, A mustachioed, 
laced, and padded young puppy !” he continued, as, 
with a haughty bow and a puzzled expi-ession of 
countenanee, the young Austrian quitted the apart- 
ment; “can’t he be content with catting throats 
himself without encouraging his neighbours to go and 
shoot at one another ! 1 hate a fellow who will be 
second iu a duel as 1 hate a professional hangman. 
I’d. half a mind to let poor Lewis strangle him— a 
foreigner more or less is no great matter.” 

The physician’s opinion coincided with that of 
Richard f^rere. Overwrought both iu mind and 
body, Lewis had been attacked by a fever of the most 
virulent nature, and every resource that the science 
of medicine afforded appeared powerless to subdue it. 


Night and day Richard Frere sat by the sick man’s 
bedside, listening with an aching heart to his fevered 
ravings. Now, for the first time, did he become aware 
of the depth and strength of that passion which, having 
destroyed its victim’s peace of mind, seemed about to 
finish its work of devastation by sapping the veiy 
springs of life itself, lii his 'delirium the idea ap- 
peared to have fixed itself in Lewis’s imagination that 
the duel had taken place, and that Lord Bellefield 
! had perished by his hand, and the agonized expres- 
sions wbicli his remorse forced from him were painful 
to listen to ; occasionally he would appear to forget 
even this, and, imagining himself in presence of 
her he loved, would breatlie forth expressions of the 
deepest tenderness, when suddenly the recollection of 
his supposed guilt would flash across him, and, up- 
braiding liimsclf in the bitterest terms, he would 
exclaim that a bar existed between them, and declare 
himself a murderer accursed before God and man. 
And so the MTOiy days wore on, and the sufferer 
grew paler and weaker, while still the fire which was 
consuming his young life burned fiercely as at first. 

The day following the night of Lord BcUeficld’s 
death was a remarkable one, for it witnessed tlic 
assassination of the niiibrtunaie Marinovitcli, whose 
courage and strong sense of duty forbade him to 
desert his post, even in order io preserve liis life ; this 
act of dastardly revenge heralded the revolt in Venice. 
The Palazzo Grassini was, as may be supposed, the 
scene of much alarm and anxiety. General Grant and 
Leicester liad been foiled iu their attempt to trace the 
after proceedings of the iiarty who had kidnapped 
Lord Bellefield, nor was any light thrown upon his 
mysterious disappearance until another niglit and day 
had elapsed, when, in consequence of a high reward 
offered by tlic family to any person wiio could afford 
information in regard to the affair, an individual in the 
garb of a gondolier sought an interview with General 
Grant. This worlljy (who was none other than Jacopo, 
the bravo whose stiletto had so nearly proved fatal to 
Lewis) having bargained for the promised reward and 
for a free pardon for his own share in the transaction, 
confessed that he and certain of his associates had 
been engaged by an Englishman named Hardy, with 
whom he had been for some months acquainted, to 
seize and carry off a gentleman, against whom Hardy, 
for some reason, appeared to nourish a deep revenge; 
that tliis gentleman had been staying at the Palazzo 
Grassini; and that Hardy having pointed him out to 
him, he (Jacopo) had watched him the whole evening, 
and finding he remained abroad so late, had arranged 
to waylay him as he returned home, and succeeded in 
his design, though the plan was near being frustrated 
by the unexpected absence of Hardy, who however 
joined them at the last moment. He then communi- 
cated those details of the enterprise with which the 
reader is already acquainted, up to the time when lie 
left Hardy and Lord Bellefield alone in the ruined 
convent, beyond which he either was, or affected to 
be, ignorant in regard to the affair. The clue thus 
gained was, however, sufficient. Led by Jacopo to the 
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room in which the duel had taken place, the General 
and Leicester soon found their worst fears realized. 
The body lay covered with a cloak on which was 
pinned a paper, written by llardy before the duel, 
stating his intention of forcing Lord Bcllefield to a 
mortal combat, adding that when that paper was 
found, either one or both of them would have gone to 
their long account; at the bottom was scrawled in 
pencil : — 

“ I have kept my word ; he brouglit hia fate upon 
his own head — no one had any hand in his death, but 
myself; he fell in fair fight, haViiig wounded me 
severely, but, as 1 think, not mortally. 

“ (Signed) Miles Hardy.” 

All Leicester’s early affection for his brother was 
brought back by his dreadful fate, and he wept over 
his corpse like a woman. Tlie^ General shuddered 
slightly when his eye first perceived the expression of 
rage and hatred stereotyped on tac rigid features of 
the dead man’s face, then his brow contracted and his 
mouth grew stern, as he turned to issue directions for 
the murderer’s apprehension. Whether being Italians, 
the police looked ujion manslaughter with a favouring 
eye, or whether the disturbed state of the city faciii< 
tated his escape, certain it is that Miles Hardy con- 
trived to evade the search made for him; and after ofier- 
ing large rewards for his apprehension, and using every 
other means in his power to stimulate the exertions 
I of the police. General Grant was fain to rest satisfied 
that he liad done all which the strictest sense of duty 
could demand at ills hands. Perhaps, as the memory 
of the scene he had \utuessed by poor Jane Hardy’s 
death-bed recurred to him, and he thought of the 
cruel provocation her brotiier had received, even the 
stern old soldier might be glad tliat he had not been 
called upon to coudemu Miles to nil ignominious and 
cruel death. 

The feelings both of Laura and Annie when they 
became acquainted with this fiightful catastrophe, 
may easily be imagined. Prom Laura it was im- 
possible to conceal it, for unused us he was to deep 
emotion of any kind, her husband’s grief was for the 
1 time so overpowering, that he completely lost all 
self-control, and it was only by the judicious exercise 
of her good sense and tenderness, that she was 
enabled to restore liim to anything like composure. 
Nor Lad she a much easier task witli Annie, for a 
superstitious but not unnatural dread seized her lest 
(her earnest desire to avoid a union with Lord 
Bellefield liaving been thus fearfully accomplished,) 
she might be in some degree morally guilty. But 
Laura, tender, kind, judicious Laura, with her man's 
head and her woman’s heart (a rare alliance, consti- 
tuting human perfection), argued and soothed, and 
coaxed and reasoned, until Annie’s self-upbraiding 
horror yielded to her gentle persuadiugs, as did of 
old the demon which tormented Saul to the melody 
of David’s harp— and indeed there is on earth no 
music sweeter than a loving woman’s voice. 
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During all this time poor Walter found himself sadly 
neglected. After the affair at the Casino, Mr. Spooner^ 
ignorant of Lewis Arundel’s illness, and fearful that be 
would keep his word and inform General Grant of the 
shameful manner in which he had betrayed his trust, 
found some plausible excuse for resigning his situa- 
tion and returning to England, at the General’s 
expense, before any exposure should take place. I^o 
he wrote himself a letter, announcing the death of 
his mother, (at that moment drinking brandy and 
water in the bar of an hotel in Birmingham w'hereof 
she was landlady,) and leaving three orphan sisters 
(invented for the occasion) solely dependent on him 
for everyihingy which epistle answered his purpose 
very nicely. After his departure, Walter was left 
pretty much to his own devices, and one of his chief 
amuscmeiils was drilling and talking to Paust, for 
whom all his old fondness had revived since the 
interview in which he had made up his quarrel with 
Annie. He was therefore cspcci^ly aiinoyed and 
perplexed by a liabit wliich the dog had lately ac- 
quired of absenting himself every day for several 
hours. Various were the schemes Walter laid to 
discover what became of the animal, but by sorao 
fatality they all failed to effect their object, and the 
cause of the dog’s absence, as well ^as the mode in 
which he contrived to effect his egress, still remained 
a mystery. At length, one evening, as Walter was 
sitting at a window of the Grassini palace which 
looked into a small court-yard, or garden, enclosed by 
a high wall, his attention was attracted by observing 
something, which in the short glimpse he had of it 
appeared like an animal’s liead, pop up above the wall 
and disappear again. Watcliing the spot carcfuUy, 
Walter soon witnessed a repetition of the phenomenon; 
but this time a rough hairy body and legs followed 
the head, and after a slight scramble the delinquent 
Paust himself made his appearance on the top of the 
wall, which was sufficiently broad to afford him a 
precarious footing: he then deliberately, but with 
great caution, walked along the narrow causeway 
thus afforded, until he reached a spot where the limb 
of an old tree grew so os nearly to touch the wall; 
upon this he got, and contrived, by a mode of pro- 
gression half-slipping half-clambering, to arrive at a ! 
point whence he could cosily jump to the ground. I 
All these D)anoeuvrcs Walter carefully noted, and I 
formed his plan accordingly. The boy’s curiosity — 
(we continue to use the term boy, for although in age 
and appearance poor Walter was now almost a man, in 
mind lie was still far younger than his yeui*s, in spite 
of those occasional flashes of intelligence so often to 
be observed in cases of partial mental imbecility, 
which render a just estimate of the individual capacity 
so difficult to arrive at) — Walter’s curiosity, we repeat, 
was thoroughly aroused by this discovery, and ho 
determined if possible to find out the nature and 
object of Paust’s clandestine expeditious. That he 
had some definite object Walter never for a moment 
doubted, for he had so completely made a fricud and 
companion of the dog, that be had learned to look 
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upon him much more ns a reasonable being than as 
an animal guided only by an enlightened instinct. 

For the rest of that day, and from an early hour 
on the following morning, Walter never lost sight of 
the dog, though he contrived to effect his purpose 
without interfering with its liberty of action. At 
length his patience was rewarded by seeing Faust 
enter the garden and begin to scramble up the 
j identical tree, by means of which he had effected his 
I descent on the previous day. Seizing his hat, Walter 
I lost no time in following him; the tree was easy to 
i climb, and the same branch which had afforded a 
; passage for Faust, enabled Walter to reach the top 
of the wall in safety. On the other side the difficulties 
were still less, for the ruins of some ancient building 
lay scattered in all directions, and a pile of them 
actually came within a few feet of the top of the 
wall, forming a rough but efficient flight of steps. 
By the time Walter regained terra firman however, 
Faust had proceeded some distance, and had he 
chosen to run on might still have preserved his secret 
inviolate. But when Walter called him, he stopped, 
and waited till his friend approached, though neither 
threats nor endearments could prevail upon him to 
turn back, or to allow Walter to come near enough 
to lay hold of him. And so the pair proceeded, 
Faust running on for a short distance, waiting till 
Walter drew near, and then resuming his course. 
The route the dog pursued avoided the more fre- 
quented ways, and Walter began to think Faust was 
merely taking a stroll for the beneQt of his constitu- 
tion, when the animal suddenly turned down an arch- 
way, and, looking back to see that his friend followed, 
proceeded along a narrow alley which led into one of 
tlie smaller streets, and stopped at the door of a house 
which projected beyond some of the others. The door 
stood ajar, and Faust without ceremony pushed it 
farther open and walked in. Walter paused, debating 
as well as his mental capacity enabled him to do, 
whether or not he should venture to follow. It was.a 
knotty point to decide. On the one hand his fears 
urged him to turn back and not risk facing the 
possible dangers which might lie hidden within this 
mysterious mansion; cariosity, on the other hand, 
prompted him to enter and discover at once and for 
ever the aim and end of Faust’s incomprehensible 
visits. Fear was very nearly gaining the day, when, in 
thinking over every motive, probable or improbable, 
which might influence the dog, the bright idea flashed 
across him, that perhaps Faust had discovered his 
former master, and the hope of again meeting his 
** dear Mr. Arundel ” outweighing every other con- 
sideration, he boldly opened the door, and encounter- 
ing Faust, who had returned to look for him, followed 
that sagacious quadruped up a flight of stairs. 

Now it so happened, that the particular morning 
in question was that of <the 14th day from the com- 
mencement of Lewis's illness, and the physician had 
pronounced the crisis of the disease to be at 
hand. He had seen his patient late on the previous 
I evening, and administm^d to him a powerful narcotic. 


from the effect of which he had not recovered wh«i 
Walter and Faust commenced their ramble. Frere, 
who had sat up with him all night, had gone out to 
refresh himself with a short walk, leaving Lewis 
under the dare of Antonelli, his old attendant. This 
worthy man had in his turn been called down to see 
a friend, who having heard of the Signor Luigi’s 
illness, had come to prescribe some uncomfortable 
remedy in the infallibility whereof his faith was 
as unshakable as his ignorance on all medical subjects 
was profound. Antonelli, whose grief at his patron’s 
danger had been overpowering, was easily interested 
in his friend’s account of the wonderful specific, and 
with the garrulity of age, remained discussing its 
merits for a much longer space of time than he was 
at all aware of. Thus it came about that Walter, 
when he liad followed Faust up-stairs, and, after a 
second fit of hesitation, entered an apartment through 
the partially open door of which the dog had dis- 
appeared, found himself in a room, in one corner of 
which stood a small iron bedstead whereon lay some 
person, who from his deep regular breathing seemed 
to be in a sound sleep. Cautiously, and with noise- 
less footsteps, the boy approached and gazed upon 
the sleeper, nor for a moment could he recognise, in 
the pale worn face which met his view, the features 
of his “ dear Mr. Arundel.” But this doubt was 
speedily resolved when Lewis moved uneasily in his 
sleep and muttered some indistinct words, amongst 
which Walter caught the name of Annie. Two clear 
ideas now presented themselves to the boy’s mind ; 
his friend was asleep and must not be roused, and 
from the expression of his features he must be cither 
ill or unhappy. Having arrived at these conclusions, 
he proceeded to act upon them by seating himself at 
the bedside, to wait patiently till Lewis should 
awake, while he devoted all the powers of his intellect 
to form some thcoiy by which to account for the 
cliange in his late tutor’s appearance. As he thus 
sat anxiously watching, Lewis again turned restlessly, 
murmuring something, the meauing of which Walter 
could not catch, then speaking more distinctly, he 
said. 

She leaned upon his arm ; she smiled on him ; 
she loves him ! 1 saw it with my own eyes.” 

He said this so plainly, that Walter, fancying he 
must be awake, addressed him, and asked if he were 
ill. Lewis caught the sound of the words, and 
replied,— 

111 in mind, Frere, nothing more.” 

Walter, still believing him to be awake, con- 
tinued, 

“ It is I — ^W alter ; do you not know me P ” 

For a moment, the sleeping man made no reply; 
then resuming the conversation which he imagined 
himself holding with Frere, he exclaimed eagerly : 

« Love one man, and engage lieiuelf to another ! I 
tell you no ! Annie Grant never loved me I ” 

At this moment, Faust, (who had been lying quietly, 
and as if he were quite at home, on a rug by the 
bedside,) roused by the sound of his master’s voice. 
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placed liis fore-paws on the bed, and finding himself 
unnoticed, endeavoured to attract attention by lieking 
first the sick roan’s hand and then his face. The 
effect of the opiate had by this time in great measure 
worn off, and roused by Faust’s intrusive affection, 
Lewis awoke with a violent start, and attempting to 
raise himself to a sitting posture, gazed around him 
in surprise, and fell back upon bis pillow from weak- 
ness. After lying for some moments perfectly motion- 
less, he again unclosed his eyes and asked in a low 
faint voice, — “Am I dreaming still, or did I see 
Walter P” 

"No, you are awake now, dear Mr. Arundel; it is 
I, Walter ; Faust found you out, and brought me to 
see you.” 

As Walter mentioned Faust, Lewis for the first 
time perceived his old favourite, and stretched out 
his hand with the intention of patting him, but the 
effort was beyond his strength, and his arm sank 
powerless by his side. Faust, however, perceived the 
attention, and acknowledged it by again licking his 
hand. Lewis turned his languid eyes from Walter to 
the clog, and a tear stole down his wasted check, then 
his lips grevr compressed and an expression of anguish 
overspread his countenance. With consciousness had 
also returned bitter memories. In the meanwhile 
Walter, delighted at recovering his long-lost friend, 
grew loquacious in the fulness of his joy, and ran on 
in his usual disconnected manner. 

“ So you haven’t forgotten Faust then, Mr. Arundel? 
He has never forgotten you cither, poor fellow! all the 
time you have been away; but I’ve token great care 
of him, you sec — he’s nice and fat, isn’t he? w’c’ve been 
very good friends too, only we used to quarrel some- 
times when he would follow Annie, and I did not 

like it, because because” here he paused, 

having a kind of confused recollection that this was a 
subject on which he W'onied to say something par- 
ticular. After waiting for a minute or two, his 
ideas grew in a degree clearer, and he continued : 

“ You know I took a dislike to poor Annie, be- 
cause I tliought she made you go away. I always 
thought so until she told me it was not the case, and 
how fond she was of you.” 

When Walter first mentioned Annie’s name, Lewis 
started and made a gesture to induce him to be silent, 
but the boy did not understand his wishes, and his 
auditor soon became too much absorbed in the 
interest of his disclosures to seek again to interrupt 
him. 

“ You were talking about Annie just now, you 
know, before you were quite awake,” resumed 
Walter, “and you said she did not love you. I 
remember I thought so too once, and that was the 
reason why you went away, and so I took a dislike 
to her, and would not let Faust follow her, only he 
would ; but wc were both quite wrong, for Annie is 
just as fond of you as Faust and I are, and now I’ll 
tell you how I came to find it out.” He then in his 
rambling way gave a childish but perfectly intelligible 
account of his conversation with Annie Grant, with 


which the reader is already acquainted. Just as he 
had finished his recital, Richard Frere returned from 
his walk in time to overhear the last few words of the 
history, and to discover that Lewis had fainted from 
intense emotion. 

(To be eontinued.) 

" ^ ' / 

THE HISTORY OF PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND. 

(From the Revue dee Deux Mondee.) 

It I intended in these pages merely to write com- 
plimentary plirases in honour of puppet-shows, my 
task would be au easy one and soon accomplished; 
but I propose rather to trace the faithful and detailed 
history of this minor species of drama, which occu- 
pied a distinguished rank amongst the Greeks and 
! Romans, and which, in modem times, has obtained 
t the precedence amongst many of its prouder rivals. 

I It is at present my intention to relate how my little 
clients have been received in England and in Germany. 
It would not have been surprising if an entertainment, 
which supposes in the artist who performs it and in 
the assembly who witness it, such prompt suscepti- 
bility of imagination, bad obtained less success under 
the rigid sky of London, Amsterdam, and Naples, 
than in Greece, Italy, France, and Spain. 

It has not, however, been so ; and I can assert, 
without fear of being contradicted by the facts 
which are to follow, that the nations of Germanic 
origin, who arc always regarded as gifted with more 
serious temperaments than those of southern nations, 
have received these fantastic representations as 
readily and as heartily as tl^ir more easily amused 
neighbours. We shall find our little wooden come- 
dians as much loved, cherished, and understood, on 
the bunks of the Thames, the Oder, and the Zuy- 
derzee, as at Naples, Paris, or Seville. 

In England especially, the love of this species of 
drama has been so universally experienced, that it 
would probably be impossible to find a single poet from 
the time of Chaucer down to Lord Byron, or a single 
prose writer from Sir Philip Sydney to Mr. W. Hazlitt, 
who has not in his works given abundant information 
on the subject, or at least made frequent allusions to 
it. The dramatic writers, especially, commencing with 
those who were the glory of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. have given the most curious particulars 
concerning the arrangement and directors of Puppet- 
shows. Shakspeare himself did not disdain to draw 
from this singular arsenal ingenious and energetic 
metaphors, which ho puts into the mouths of his 
most tragic personages at the most pathetic moments. 

I may mention ten or twelve pieces by this poet in 
which allusions of this description are found : “ The 
IVo Gentlemen of Verona ; ” “ The Winter’s Tale 
the First Part of “ Heniy IV ; ” “ The Taming of the 
Shrew ; ” “ Twelfth Night ; ” “ Love’s Labour Lost;” 

“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ; ” “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra;” “Hamlet;” “The Tempest;” “Romeo 
and Juliet;” and “King Lear.” The contempo- 
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rarics and successors of this great poet, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, Davenant, Swift, 
Addison, Gay, Fielding, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
others, have also borrowed many moral and satirical 
similes from this popular entertainment. Thanks to 
this singular attachment of the dramatic writers to 
their little frequenters of the highways and cross- 
roads, 1 have found sufficient information in their 
works to form a collection of more complete and 
detailed accounts of English puppet-shows, than I 
may venture to affirm any better-informed critic has 
hitherto done. This is one of the most remarkable 
effects of the difference between literature that is 
called romantic and that more sober literature desig- 
nated classic. Assuredly an English or German 
critic might in vain study with the utmost care the 
great French dramatic writers, Corneille, Kotrou, 
llacine, Molicrc, Kegnard, MarivauK himself, and 
Beaumarchais; he would be unable to gather from these 
works a collection of observations sufficiently precise 
and substantial to enable him to write the smallest 
portion of the civil or literary history of France. 1 do 
not mention this as an error of the great French 
writers ; God forbid ! it is merely a simple fact which 
I remark in passing, and which ajipears to me clearly 
to mark the difference between these two classes of 
poetry, one of which enters a sphere of ideal generali- 
zation, while the other, devoting its attention more 
particularly to characteristic singularities, plunges its 
roots deeply and firmly into individual reality. 

L— MEClfANlO STATU AKY IN THE CIIUHCIIES — IN 
MIRACLE PLAYS AND IN PAGEANTS. 

In England, as in all^othcr parts, movable sculp- 
ture was first employed in the ceremonies of religious 
worship. Tlie crucifix with springs, belonging to the 
abbey of Boxley, is not an isolated proof of monastic 
superstition. Until the time of Ilcnry VIII., the 
catholic clergy celebrated the solemnities of Christmas, 
Easter, and the Ascension, “ in manner of a show 
and interlude,” in all the churches of Great Britain. 
On these occasions certain small puppettes ” were 
employed. The historian from whom I gathered 
these details, relates that he was present in 1520, at 
the celebration of Pentecost in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he saw the descent of the Holy Ghost repre- 
sented by a white pigeon, %hich was made to issue 
from a hole in the middle of the roof of the nave.' 
Similar spectacles also took jilacc in the country. 
At Witney, a large parish in the county of Oxford, 
tlie clergy represented the resurrection of our 
Saviour, by means of statuettes with springs, repre- 
senting the living Christ, Mary, the guards of the 
tomb, and the other actors of this sacred drama;* 
but, at the invasion of protestantisrn, all the dramatic 
riles, and even instiTimeutal music, were banished 
from the Churches. In truth, there have always 
been, in Christian society, two schools completely 


(1) Ltmbarde: “Perambultaionof Kent/’ 

(2) Ibid. ” An Alphabetical description of the chief places in 
England," p. 459. 


divided as to the share of influence which ought to 
be exercised by the fine arts in the celebration of 
rites. All the Protestant sects are like branches 
issuing from the most austere of these two schools 
and they Lave even surpassed it in severity. Anglicans, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, have all done their ])vt to 
abolish the religious ceremonies which Catholicism 
had introduced or tolerated. Although the Anglican 
Church has retained in its ritual far more of the 
ancient liturgy than any dissenting communion, it has, 
nevertheless, under the influence of puritanism, 
abolished from the churches all the figurative practices 
which Kno.x, Cameron, and their disciples, desig- 
nated papistical mummeries. Dean Swift, in his 
“Tale of a Tub,” calls Lord Peter (such is the 
sobriquet he applies to the pope) the original 
author of puppets and raree-shows. The pencil of 
the celebrated Hogarth has illustrated this text in an 
engraving entitled, “ Enthusiasm delineated,” in 
which is seen a Jesuit in a pulpit, under whose half- 
opened cassock we perceive the end of a harlequin’s 
dress. With each hand the enthusiastic preacher 
moves a puppet; with the right, God the Father, 
after Raphael ; with the left, Satan, after Rubens. 
On the railings round th.e pulpit are six other pup- 
pets, namely Adam and Eve, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and Moses and Aaron.* Urged by the fury of the 
new iconoclasts, the clergy not only banished from 
their churches the ancient monuments of movable 
statuary, but also destroyed them. Stow informs us 
of the fate of the crucifix of Boxley, wdiich, lie said, 
w’as called “the crucifix of graces,” and whose 
eyes and mouth moved “wdth divers vices.” On 
Sunday, the 24:th February, 1538, it w^as shown 
to tlic people by the preacher, who was the Bishop of 
Rochester, then carried to Powde’s Cross and destroyed 
before the multitude.* 

However, the religious drama, although excluded 
from the churches, was nevertheless long maintained 
amongst many societies which had been founded by 
Catholics, and continued by Anglicans. In the 
mysteries and myraclc plays performed at Chester, 
Coventry, Oxford, Townelcy, &c., the movable sta- 
tuary iutroduced several giants mentioned in Scripture, 
and in legends, such os Samson, Goliath, and St. Chris- 
topher, as well as some monstrous animals, such us 
Jonah’s whale, St. George’s dragon, &c., colossal 
pieces of wicker-work, which were moved with much 
adroitness by men placed in the interior. 

Other large puppets had also, and have preserved 
for a long period their share in the municipal and 
popular pageants, such as the annual procession at 
the election of the lord mayor, and May-games. In 
the first of these pageants were seen, among other 
amusing masquerades, figures of fabulous giants 
armed cap-a-pie. In London, Gogmogog and Cori- 


(3) See, ainoni^ the prints at the Library of the British Museum, 
" Hogarth Illustrated," by John Ireland, vol. iii. p. 233, oiid the 
two volumes of the works of Hogarth, large, in folio. The plate 
of which 1 speak is an alteration of that which is entitled “ a 
Medley " 

(4j Annals or General Chronicle of England," p. 575. 
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nseas, now immoyable on their pedestals in Guildhall, 
were introduced in the procession.' In the May- 
games, the procession was composed, according to the 
importance of the place, of a greater or smaller 
number of groups, who had each their separate chiefs, 
dances and songs.^ Generally there was a Jack or a 
Jeannot frolicking and jesting in front of the cortege, 
or a fool in official costume, that is, with a fool’s cap 
and bells. Then came the principal actors of the 
national ballads, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, all represented (including the beautiful 
Marian and her companions) by young boys dressed 
according to the characters* they performed. This 
procession, in order to leave nothing to bo desired, 
brought up the rear with several groups particularly 
in favour with the people, such as Morris-dancers and 
hobby-horses, — horses formed of wicker-work, with 
heads of pasteboard, which were made to move and 
walk by men concealed under the folds of the long 
trappings.* This last part of the May-games was the 
constant object of violent reprobation on the part of 
the precisians, or most rigid Protestants. Thus, in 
spite of the affection of the people, hobby-horses 
were suppressed, towards the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth, as one of the damnable remains of pa- 
ganism. The regret of the populace was testified by 
a satirical ballad, of which the cliorus, having become 
proverbial, furnished Shakspearc with one of the most 
cutting remarks in the sarcastic dialogue between 
Hamlet and Ophelia during the representation of the 
murder of the king, his father : 

“ Uanu What should a man do, but be merry ? 
for, look you how cheerfully my mother looks, and 
my father died within these two hours. 

“ OpL Na 3 % *tis twice two months, my lord. 

** Ham. So long ? Nay then, let the devil wear 
black, for Pll have a suit of sables. O heavens ! die 
two months ago, and not forgotten yet ! Then there’s 
hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half 
a-year ; but, by 'r lady, he must build churches then : 
or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby- 
horse ; whose epitaph is. For, O, for, 0, the hobby- 
horse is forgot.”* 

In Ben Jonson’s comedy of ‘'Bartholomew Fair,” 
performed in 1614, wo find the word hobby-horse em- 
ployed inits simpleand primitive acceptation, — namely, 
as a child’s plaything : “ What do you lack, what do 
you buy, mistress?” says an itinerant merchant, "a 
fine hobby-horse to make your son a tilter ? a drum to 
make Iiim a soldier ? a fiddle to make him a reveller ?”* 


(1) Ned Ward, in hla work entitled London’s Spy,” calls one of 
these giants Gog, and the other Magog. See the history of these 
two colossal statues in W.Hone’s " Ancient Mysteries,” pp. 241 and 
262—276. 

(2) See Nathan Drake, " Shakspeare and his Times,” vol. i. p. 
166. 

(3) Hobby-horses were mentioned in the programmes of various 
other entertainments, especially at Christmas festivals. See John 
Cnokc's comedy entitled ” Greene’s Tu quoque,” in " A Select Col- 
lection of Old Plays,” edition of 1825—1827, vol. vii. p. 79, note 37. 

(4) Hamlet,” Act Hi. Sc. 2., and Stevens’ note. Shakspeare 
alludea again to this lament in ” Love’s Labour Lost,” Act ill. 
Sc. 1 . 

(6) ” Bartholomew Fair,” Act ill. ; Works, vol. iv., pp. 436 and 
463. Gifford's edition. 


A zealous puritan, however, who passes at the time, 
begins abusing the merchant, and styles his hobby- 
horse "an idol, a very idol, a fierce and rank idol.” 

After numerous re-establishments and abolitions, 
the cavalcade of hobby-horses was again in great 
favour during the reign of Charles T. In a tragi- 
comedy of William Sampson, the "Vow-breaker,” we 
find a very amusing picture of the laborious 
exercises of a citizen who, under the long trappings 
of his osier palfrey was to turn, trot, gallop, and 
kick naturally. The author has described in a very 
original manner the despair of an unfortunate man, 
destined for this part, who is about to be supplanted 
in his occupation after having undergone the fatiguing 
apprenticeship of a horse’s paces, and when he is able 
at length to flatter himself that he can very ere 
ditably prance, rear, amble, neigh, shake the plumes 
and ribands of his mane in time, and sound his bells 
at the precise moment.^ The preoccupation of mind 
naturally caused by so arduous a task gave rise to 
the expression, which has ever since been retained : 
" It is his hobby-horse.” * At the commencement of 
the present century, the name of hobby-horse was 
given to a plaything consisting of a plank supported 
between two small wheels, and furnished with a 
spring, by means of which it could easily be set in 
motion and directed. A singular passion for this 
child’s game took possession of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain of every age and rank, thirty years ago. 
In 1810 and 1820, these little macliiues studded the 
avenues of all the parks in England. Caricature, as 
may easily be credited, obtained abundant occupation 
through this hobby-mania. Princes and minis! ere, 
whigs and lories, were all refPesented bestriding tbeir 
hobbies. Mr. Thomas Wright published as a speci- 
men of the picturesque jokes with which this caprice 
was welcomed, a caricature representing the " military 
episcopal duke of York” urging his fiery hobby on the 
Windsor road, in the pursuit of the reduction of the 
civil list, from which however he deducted a con- 
siderable share.* 

Tl. — VARIOUS NAMES GIVEN TO PUPPET-SHOWS. 

The generic term puppet, derived either from the 
French or the Latin is found for 

thp first lime about the year 1360, under the ancient 
form of " popet,” in the works of Chaucer, where lie 
employs it, according to some critics, in the sense of 

(6) In his declaration of May 24th, 1618, King Jamea included 
holiby-horaea amongst the lawful games after prayers on Sundays 
and holy-days. See ” Book of sports and lawful rerreations after 
evening prayers and upon holy-days,” mentioned by Burton, 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” p. 273, Oxford edit. 1C38. However, 
the royal will could not prevail against fanaticism. In Ben 
Jonson’s « Gipsies metamorphosed,” which was performed before 
the king three years later, complaints are still made of the 
absence of the morris-dancers and hobby-horses. 

( 7) ” The Vow-breaker, or the Fair Maid of Clifton,” 1 632. This 

passage cited, has been furnished by Nathan Drake, “Shakspeare 
and his Times,” p. 170, note. , 

(8) I have found this expression in a letter of John Dennis, 
which appears to belong to the year 1695. (The select works of 
John Dennis, vol. 11. p. 510) ; but wns it in use at the time of 
Shakspeare? 1 submit this doubt to Mr. Benjamin Laroche, 
k propos of the manner In which he has rendered the passage of 
“ Hamlel” above quoted, and the note he has added thereto. 

(9) See •• England under the House of Hanover, illustrated 
f^om caricatures and satires of the day 1848, vol. ii. p. 460. 
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a movable doll. In the prologue to one of the 
" Canterbury Tales,” (” the rime of Sir Thopaa,”) 
Chaucer supposes that the master of the hotel in : 
which the narrators are assembled thus speaks 

" This were a popet in arms to embrace 
For any woman small and &ir of face." ^ 

This word, taken in a general sense, is so frequently- 
nsed even by the most serious writers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, that I will only quote one example taken 
from Shakspeare. 

In the ” Taming of the Shrew,” a gentleman of a 
very positive character begs one of his friends to 
procure him a wealthy wife, ” as,” says he, " wealth 
is burden of my wooing dance.” Grumio, his valet, 
in order to leave no doubt concerning his master’s 
opinion adds : 

” Nay, look you. Sir, he tells you flatly what his 
mind is. Why, give him gold enough and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet-baby, or an old trot with 
I ne’er a tooth in her head, though she have as many 
I diseases as two-and-flfty horses ; why, nothing comes 
amiss, so money comes withal.” 

In the “Tempest,” the magician Prospero, in- 
' vokiug the spirits of the air, his nimble and invisible 
servants, calls them demi-puppets. 

“ You demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites.” * 

This name of demi-puppets is in truth very ap- 
plicable to the little subjects of Prospero, who 
act more by his direction than by their own impulses. 

Another name formerly given to puppets is that of 
“ maumet” or “ mamnltt,” which, like the ancient 
French word “marmouset,” originally signifled idol.^ 
It was applied with extension to the figures of saints 
which were placed in the interior and in the environs 
of churches, and at length to tho movable dolls by 
means of which scenes from the Bible and from 
martyrology were represented at fairs. This ex- 
pression is met with in Romeo and Juliet. The old 
Gapulet, enraged by the obstinacy of his daughter 
in refusing the hand of Paris, exclaims : — 

“ God’s bread ! it makes me mad ; 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 

Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d : a^ having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthfnl, and nobly train’d, 

Stuft’d ^as they say) with honourable parts. 
Proportion’d as one’s heart could wish a man, — 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 

Tp answer — ‘ I’ll not wed,’ — * I cannot love,* 

^ 1 am too young,’ — ‘ I pray you, pardon me .' — * ’’ 

(1) Geolllrey Chaucer. ** Canterbury Tales,” verses 1328—1400 ; 
Poetical Worfca. p. 104. Tyrwhitt’s edit. 1843. This poet, 
according to some oommentators, has employed the diminutive I 
popelot in the tame Bcnie. See The Millerc's Tale,” ibidem, 
pp. 25 and 183. 

2) ” Tempest,” Act v. 8c. 1. 

Chaucer, ** Canterbury Talea,” Poetical Works, p. 103. 
gift. 2. 1, 31. 

14) '* Romeo and Juliet,” Act ill. Sc. 6. The word “mammet” 

It employed with the same meaning, in the “ First Part of Henry 
IV” Act li Sc. 8. 


During the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
whole of tho seventeeth century, the word “ motion ” 
was employed, which originally signified “ movement,^' 
and was, l^y extension, applied to a doll, either an 
automaton, or one moved by wires, and at length to a 
puppet-show. We find a remarkable instance of the 
first sense (that of an automaton) in a comedy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, entitled the “Pilgrim.” A 
young lord, feigniug to be dumb, introduces himself 
in the midst of a troop of beggars, to tlie house of his 
mistress* father. The latter, irritated at being unable 
to obtain a word from the young man, exclaims 
angrily : * 

“ What country craver are you I Nothing but motion, 
A puppet-pilgrim.” ^ 

The second sense, that of a small figure moved by 
wires, was much in use at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Examples of it were abundant. Let it suf- 
fice to quote a line from “The Two gentlemen of 
Verona,” in which the word “ motion,” is employed as 
synonymous with “ puppet.” 

“ 0 excellent motion ! 0 exceeding puppet ! ” ® 

Ben Jonson has employed the word motion twice in 
the same line, at first, in the sense of a mechanic dull, 
then in that of a puppet-show.^ He again plays on the 
latter sense and on the original, (that of movement,) 
in one of his best pieces: “Every man out of his 
humour.” Before the curtain is raised, he presents 
to us Asper, the supposed author of the comedy about 
to be performed, who is placing in ambush near the 
stage two of his confidants wliom be enjoins to ex- 
amine the work thoroughly, and above all, to notice 
the efiect it produces on the audience ; 

“ Note me ; if in all this front 
You can espy a gallant of this mark, 

Who to be thought one of the judicious, 

Sits with bis arms thus wreath’d, his hat pull’d here, 
Cries mew, and nods, then shakes his empty head, 
Will show more several motions in his face 
Than the new London, Home, or Ninevoh.” 

Again, in “the Silent Woman,” the same writer 
applies, still more curiously, this word “ motion ” to 
two quite contrary idea% that of sHence and agitation. 
The chief actor in this comedy is a Mr. Morose, who, 
we are told in the list of personages, is a gentleman 
who dislikes noise. He thinks he has acted admirably 
in marrying a woman whom he believes to be dumb, 
but who proves neither a woman nor dumb. Epiccenc,® 
as his learned name indicates, is a young man in female 
dress. Great is the astonishment of Mr. Morose at 
the first words he hears from^ the mouth of the sup- 
posed dumb one. “ You can speak then P ” — “ Ay, sir,” 
replies she; “why, did you think you had married a 
statue or a motion only P one of the French puppets, 
with the eyes turned with a wire P or some innocent 


(6) “ The Pilgrim,” Act 1. Sc. 2, and “ Rule a Wife, and Have 
a Wife,” Act i. Sc. 2. 

(6) “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act if. Sc. 1. 

(7) “Cynthia’s Revels,” ActL Works, vol. li. p. 262. Gifibrd's 
edition. 

(8) “ Epiccene, or the Silent Woman,” Act iii. Sc. 2 ; Works of, 
Ben Jonson, vol. iii. p. 400. 
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out the hospital, that would stand with her hands shut, 
and a plabe mouth, and look upon you P ” 

And, in truth, the “ Silent Woman” speaks so well 
and so loudly, and creates such a disturbance in the 
house, that at the fifth act, the unfortunate lover of 
silence, deafened and distracted, exclaims despairingly : 
“ You do not know in what a misery I have been 
exercised this day — ^what a torrent of evil ! my very 
head turns round with the tumult ! I dwell in a wind- 
mill : the perpetual motion is here, and not at Eltham.” 

The author thus opposes the words “perpetual 
motion” taken in the proper and ordinary sense, to 
the “ motions” taken from sacred history, which were 
then so popular at Eltham, that they were performed 
from morning till night.' 

To these various names applied to puppet-shows, we 
must add one other, that of “drollery.” In the third 
act of the “Tempest,” the old Xing of Naples being 
shipwrecked on the shore of an enchanted island, where 
he is welcomed by a concert performed by invisible musi- 
cians, a multitude of little spirits speedily serve him 
with a magnificent repast, and then perform a silent 
dance round the table. The king in surprise asks 
who these little beings arc? Sebastian, one who 
was shipwrecked with the king, replies : 

“ A living drollery : Now I will believe, 

That there are uniooms; that in Arabia, 

There is one tree, the phoenix throne ; one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there.*’^ 

Thus, according to Steevens, the word “ drollery” 
signified, in the time of Shakspcarc, a farce performed 
by wooden machines, since the single addition of the 
word “ living ” suffices to render these little creatures 
a phenomenon not less wonderful than the unicorn or 
the phoenix. In our time and since the middle of the 
last century, the terms “ drollery ” or “ droll ” have 
only been applied to the farces performed by a juggler 
in the open air in front of itinerary theatres. 

Thus we find four words applied to various kinds of 
puppet-shows, “puppet,” “mammet,” “ motion,” and 
“ drollery.” 

III.— PUPPET-SHOWS FROIl THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REGULAR 
THEATRE. (1562.) 

Puppet-shows, as well in England, as in every 
other part of the world where they were known, were 
but the reproduction in miniature and at little ex- 
pense of the mysteries and miracle plays which the 
members of various societies performed with great 
pomp on holy-days. The advantage which motion- 
men possessed over the performers of mysteries was 
the power of carrying their miniature theatres from 
town to town, and exhibiting at every season in the 

(1) A ronten^s^ of Ben Jonson, Pencham, gives to a "mo- 
tion” performed at Eltham, the epithet of “divine,” probably on 
Mcount of the subject it represented. Ben Jonson again mentions 
the motions of Eltham in his 97th epigram. See Works, vol. vili. 

(2) “ Tempest," Act iil. 8c. 3, and Steevens’ note. See also a 

lengthened note of Mr. Gifford ; the “ Bartholomew Pair Works 
of Ben Jonson, vol. Iv. p, 370. Beaumont and Fletcher. “ Valen. 
tlnian," Act li. Sc. 2. * 


year and several times a-day, their instmetive wonders* ! 
Besides the scenes taken from mysteries, they again 
introduced the personages and episodes most admired 
by the populace in the May-games and pageants, 
especially the heroes of national ballads, Xing Bladud, 
Robin Hood, Young Marian, and Little John. They 
even exhibited in miniature the giants who had been 
so much admired in the municipal festivals, as well as 
the morris-dancers and hobby-horses. Many of these 
persons have left no other traces of their ancient re- 
nown but on the theatres of puppet-sliows. Hawkins 
remarks that a little before the time in which he 
wrote, a Moor dancing a saraband was one of the 
indispensable actors of puppet-shows.’ As to the 
giants, the Duke of Newcastle, in his comedy of “ the 
Humorous Lovers ” performed in 1677,* makes one of 
his actors say, that he was shown, in order to alarm 
him, a man dressed “ like a giant in a puppet-show.” 
Punch’s famous horse with his kicks might be very 
probably a last remembrance of hobby-horses. When, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, the societies 
began to vary tlieir performances by adding to the 
miracle-plays moralities, or plays in which vices and 
virtues were personified, (a proceeding which soon 
introduced the comedy of manners and intrigue, as 
mysteries opened the way for historical drama,) the 
actors of puppet-shows hastened to follow their 
example. Tliey had merely to carve in wood or 
pasteboard a dozen new actors, “ Perverse Doctrine,” 
“ Gluttony,” “ Vanity,” “ Lechery, “ Blunders,” and 
that personage who included them all, “ Old Vice,” 
or as he was also called sometimes “ the Old Iniquity.”® 
This actor, a sort of low Harlequin® descended from t he 
ancient buffoons, was, in aH pieces performed by tl^o 
societies, the joyous partner of the “ Devil.” Shak- 
spcai’e, in Hamlet, has taken from this buffoon of 
moralities and puppet-shows an allusion of most strik- 
ing energy. In the midst of Hamlet’s cutting re- 
proaches to his mother, he gives a frightful portrait 
of Claudius : 

“ A murderer, and a villain : 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : a vice of kings : 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket I 

A king 

Of shreds and patches : — 

In “ Twelfth Night,” Shakspeare completes the 
character and costume of an old buffoon : — 

“ Like to the Old Vice 


Who with dagger of lath 
Cries Ah I ah 1 to the devil.” ' 

(3) Hawkins’ “ History of Music,” vol. iv. p. 388, note. 

(4) And not in 1617, as Mr. Strutt says, “ Sports and Pastimes of 
England.” 

(6J Ben Jonson, “ The Devil is an Ass,” Act i. Sc. 1. Works, 
vol. v. pp. IS, 14. 

I (6) The name of Harlequin appeared for the first time about 
I 1589, in tlie dedication of a pamphlet attributed to Thomas Nash, 
“ An Almond for a Parrot,” which Malone ascribes to this date. 
See Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. iii. p. 198. 

(7) “ Hamlet,” Act ill. Sc. 4. , ^ ^ 

(8) “ Twelfth Night,” Act iv. Sc. 2, and Dr. Johnson’s note. See 
Malone’s Shakspeare by Boswell, vol. xi. p. 479 and note. Ben 
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To those who doubt tliat the^thcatres of puppet- 
shows represented morals, I offer the testimony of 
Shakspcarc. The loyal Count of Kent seizing^ an 
emissary of Gk)neril, the ungrateful daughter of the 
aged monarch, apostrophises him in these terms : 

“ Take Vanity, the puppet’s part, against the 
royalty of her father.” ' 

We see from this that “ Vanity ” or “ Layd 
Vanity,”* who was one of the habitual performers of 
moralities, figured also in puppet-shows.* As to the 
titles of either the moralities or miracle-plays acted 
by mammets during this first period, we knownotliing, 
in fact, with any degree of certainty. I think, how- 
ever, that we can indicate three religious pieces which 
appear to have been performed by puppets before 15G0. 
In a posthumous pamphlet of liobert Greene, pub- 
lished in 1592 (the year of his death) under the title 
of “Greene’s Groat’s-worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance,” an old comedian boasts to 
Roberto (probably Robert Greene himself), that he was 
seven years an “absolute interpreter of the puppets,” 
and that he had composed two excellent moralities, 
“ Man’s Wit ” and the “ Dialogue of Dives.” ^ It is 
to Shakspearc we owe our knowledge of the third 
piece. In the “ Winter’s Talc,” the bandit Autoly- 
cus, who had disguised himself in order to commit 
some wicked deed, says, in speaking of himself to 
some one who questions him without knowing who 
he is,— 

“ I know this man well ; ho hath been since an ape- 
bearer, then n proccss-Hcrver, a bailiff; then he com- 
passed a motion of the ' Prodigal Son.’ 

ins — purrET-siTOws riiOM 1562 until the end 

OP THE REIGN OP CIIAllLF.S 1. 

The narrow limit of puppet- sliows was naturally 
enlarged wlicn the regular theatre \ras established 
in England. The great revolution wliich took place in 
European taste, and which has been termed the revival, 
was manifested with regard to tlie English theatre 
about 1562.* Then to the morals, masques, and in- 
terludes, which had been in favour under the reigns 
of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Mary, were added a 
host of new species of drama, tragedy, comedy, liisiory, 
pastoral, pastoral-tragical, comical-pastoral, in a word, 

Jonson also arras the Old Iniquity " Mrith a wooden dagger in 
“ The Devil is an Ash,” Act i. Sc. 1. Works, vol. v. pp. 13, 14. 

(1) “ King Lear,” Act ii. Sc. 2. % 

(2) See, for this title, Marlow, “ The Jew of Malta," Act ii. " A 
Select Collection of Old Plays," vol. viti. p. 277. A Jealous husband, 
In one of Ron Jonson's best comedies, also applies to his wife 
the name of " Lady Vanity.” See “ Volpone,” Act ii. Sc. 3. “ The 
Devil is an Ass," Act i. Sc. 1 . 

(3) Mr. Whalley, editor and commentator of Ben Jonson, quotes 
in support of this opinion a passage from " The Alchemist," in 
which are these words: " A puppet \\ith a vice;" but this does 
not speok of the Vice of moralities, hut of a puppet moved with a 
vice, as Messrs. Farmer (Malone’s Shakspearc by Boswell, vol. xix. 
p. 240), and Gifford (Works of Ben Jonson, vol. iv. p. 41 and note), 
have remarked. We have already noticed tlie cruciflx of Boxley 
moved " with divers vices," 

(4) Payne Coilier. " History of English Dramatic Poetry,” vol. 
a. p. 272. 

(.5) " Winter’s Tale," Act iv. 8c. ii. 

(8) This year, IS02, " Oorboduc." the first English tragedy, com- 
posed in the ancient form and with choruses, was performed be- 
fore the king at Wliirehnll. It is not, however, certain that a 
drama on the subject of Romeo and Juliet did not precede 
“ Gerboduc." 


every form of scenic diversion which Polonius so 
pedantically enumerates in “ Hamlet.” The puppet 
players hastened to imitate this new description of 
entertainment. After the example of the children 
or scholars of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Windsor, 
the Queen’s Chapel, and the servants of the Earls of 
Leicester, Essex, Warwick, Lord Clinton, &c., who, 
without ceasing to perform on certain days miracle- 
plays and morals, daily offered to the public pieces 
taken from ancient or national history, the puppet- 
players procured a double series of amusements, the 
one religious, the other profane. Amongst the pieces 
of the former class, the remembrance of which has 
survived, I may mention “ Babylon,” ^ “ Jonah and the 
Whale,” “ Sodom and Gomorrah,” the “Destruction of 
Jerusalem,”® and the most celebrated of the “ motions” 
of this period, the “ Cify of Nineveh.” ® This last, if I 
may believe a rather equivocal culogium passed upon 
it by a contemporary dramatist, presented a succession 
of sights made rather to please the eye than tlic 
mind.'® As to the pieces on profane subjects, Ben 
Jonson acquaints us with two, “Rome” and “Lon- 
don,” which he associates with “ Nine veil,” and 
which offered probably, like the latter, a spectacle 
more jiicturcsque than dramatic." After liaving 
found the motion-men unscrupulously appropriating 
the best passages of mysteries and moralities, we 
shall not be surprised to sec Ihom acting with the j 
same liberty towards the first works of the regular 
tlicalrc. “ I have seen,” says one of the actors in an 
old comedy, “ all onr chronicle-plays performed by I 
puppets.”” In Iruili, subjects taken from national I 
I history particularly pleased tlie multitude. “ Lantlioni [ 
Lcthcrhead,” an excellent type of a puppet-play cr, I 
whom Ben Jonson lias introduced in Bartholomew 
Fair, remembering tlic brilliant success lie has met 
with in his career, pauses with satisfaction at the 
chroniclc-plays, saying, “ Jerusalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh, and the City of Norwich,” 
and Sodom and Gomorrha, with the rising of the 
’prentices, and pulling down the bawdy-houses there 
upon Shrove-Tuesday ; but the Gunpowder-plot there 
was a get-penny! I have presented tliut to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience, nine times in an 
afternoon. Your homebom projects prove ever tlie 
best, they are so easy and familiar.”' Eighteen or 

(7) This piece is mentioned by Anthony Brewer. See ** Lingua ; 
or, the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for Supe- 
riority,” Act iii. Sc. vi. In this ” moral." represented at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell, then very young, played 
the part of one of the Senses, tliut of Touch. 

(8) Ben Jonson, " Every Man out of his Humour," Act ii. Sc. i. 
and " Bartholomew Fair,” Act v. Sc. 1. 

(9) Beaumont and Fletcher, " Wit at Several Weapons.” Act i. 
Cowley, '* Cutter of Coleman Street," Act v. Sc. lx. J. Marston, 
the ** Dutch Courtesan ” and " Every Woman out of her Humour.” 
For these last two pieces, see Malone's Sliakspeore, by Boswell, 
vol. ii. p. 449. 

(10) ” Lingua," Act iii. Sc. vi. 

(11) " Every Man out of his Humour.” Works, vol. ii. p. 19. 

(12) Mr. Gifford quotes this passage without n entioning in what 

old play he has found it. See the " Works of Ben Jonson," vol. iv. 
p. 532 and note. . , . 

(IS) Norwich was burned by the Danes, forced by famine to sur- 
render to William the Conqueror, and at lenfith ruined by tlm re- 
volt of Kelt, the tanner of Windham, under Edward VI. I know 
not which of these eatastrorhes has frrn ed the subject of the 
" motion " spoken of by Lanlnorn Lbtherhcad. 

(14) "Bartholomew Fair," Act v. Sc. 1. 
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twenty pence for entrance was a considerable and 
extraordinary sum, for our friend Lantlioru informs 
us elsewhere, that the usual price for places at 
pupi^t-shows was much less exorbitant. Before the 
opeiiiii", he causes the performance to be announced 
I by a drum, and places at the door a man with good 
lungs, to call out ; “ Twopence a-piece, gentlemen, 
j twopence a-picce ! an excellent motion ! the best 
j motion in the fair !''* 

However, the motion-men were not contented wdth 
performing chronicle-plays; they carried their ambi- 
tion higher; they attempted to represent tragedies, 
properly so called. Dckkcr, a contemporary of'^Shak- 
speare, tells us that he has seen “ Julius Cmsar,’* 
and "the Duke of Guise,” acted by mammets.* 
His testimony is confirmed by that of two writers of 
the same time, John Marston and the unknown 
auflior of the comedy, entitled the " Woman out of 
her Humour.” The question naturally presents itself, 
wliat was this " Duke of Guise,” and above all, this 
" J ulius Cfesar P ” It is probable, that the first of 
tliesu tragical puppet-plays w'as taken in part from 
Cliristophcr Marlow's drama, “ The Massacre of 
Paris, with the Death of the Duke of Guise.” As 
to " Julius Caisar,” the editor of Punch and Judy 
hesitates not to think, that it w'as Shakspearc’s 
tragedy; but this opinion, whicli, in itself, is not 
inifirobablc, is contradicted by a chronological impos- 
sibility. Eor it is in the " Dutch Courtesan,” a 
comedy printed in 1005, that Marston speaks of the 
"Julius Cajsar” of the puppet-shows, and the 
tragedy of Shakspearc did not appear on the stage, 
at the cai’licst, until 1607.* It is, therefore, certain 
lliat the Julius Cmsar of the puppet-shows oould 
only have been borrowed from one of those pieces, 
suCTiciently extensive in number, which were composed 
on this subject before Shaksiieurc perhaps, from that 
which was acted before Queen Elizabeth on the 
1st January, 1503, and which the curious remember 
with interest as the first English drama, the subject 
of which was taken from Homan history. In any 
case, be this piece what it may, it could only have 
been represented on a puppet-show by extracts, since 
Lanthorn Lctherbead informs us, that the players of 
puppet-shows gave as many as nine representations of 
the same piece in an evening. 

This encroachment of puppet-players on the classic 
grounds keenly wounded the self-love and interests of 
authors and comedians, who consequently let no oppor- 
tunity escape of depreciating their impertinent rivals. 
It is from their epnstant raillery that we obtain our best 
and most certain information. The old motion-men 
themselves, who had been accustomed to make the 
persons mentioned in the Bible and the weU-known 
heroes of national ballads speak and act, testified 
but little approbation of this imiovalion. Ben Jonson, 


(1) Gifford (Worki, &c. vol. iv. p. and the Editor of Punch 
id Judy, both mention this important remark of Dekker, 
It without stating the title of the work in which they have 

(2? ^ee Malone’s Shakspearo by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 449. 

(31 A list of these pieces may be found in tlie preface to 8ha3c- 
eare’s “ Julius Cmsar." Boswell’s Edit, vol xii. p. 2. 


wlib in "Bartholomew Fair,” ns we have seen, so 
cleverly places on the stage a puppet-player of the 
old school, again introduces him to us when he is 
angrily complaining of this invasion of pedantry 
into puppet-shoAvs : “ They put too much learning in 
tlieir things now-o'-days,” he observes, "and that, 
I fear, will be the spoil of this.” 

Dekker, who tells us what the puppet-players 
borrowed from both the tragic and comic drama, /was 
not altogether disinterested in the question. He is 
suspected of having written more than one " drollery” 
and some anonymous prologues, at the request of the 
Smithfield and Fleet-Bridge motion-men, and could 
not consequently behold his patrons providing for 
their wants by extracts from the dramas admired at 
the " Globe” and "Phoenix” without dissatisfaction.® 

Ben Jonson, to complete the ridicule entertained 
for puppet-players, who had a great fondness for 
tragedies, introduces us in the fifth act of " Bartho- 
lomew Pair,” to one of these ludicrously classical per- 
formances. TIic following is the play-bill of the chief 
piece, read by an amateur before entering Lantbom’s 
little luill '. " The ancient-modern History of Hero 
and Lcaiidcr, otherwise called the Touchstone of True 
Love, with as true a trial of friendship between Damon 
and Pythias, two faithful friends o* the Baukside.” ® 

We thus see, that in order to please the eager lovers 
of Grecian antiquity, " Lanthorn Letherhead ” thinks 
he cannot do better than couple and amalgamate two of 
these heroic subjects, judging that there cannot be 
too much of a good thing. The dialogue justifies the 
bill, and superabundantly accomplishes what the latter 
had promised. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century, wc found in Paris the puppet-players of Die 
fairs of St. Germain and St. Laurent parodying * e 
best French tragedies, including Alzire and Meropc ; 
whilst at London, in 1814, one of the most illustrious 
dramatic poets parodied the puppet-plays of the fair 
on one of the first theatres ! Strange inversion of 
parts, and all to the advantage of puppet-shows ! 

Wc must not, however, fancy that tlicrc were only 
itinerant motion-meii in England. Besides tlic puppet- 
players in the open air, who raised their little stages 
at Stourbridge-Fair^ and Smithfield, there were show- 
men ill possession of halls, among other places at 
Paris Garden,® and in the most populous parts of the 
city, at Ilolborn Bridge and Fleet Street.® Curiosity 
frequently led the crowd out of London as fur as 
Eltham, a royal residence, in the county of Kent, the 
motions of which place were celebrated. Jasper 
Maync, in his piece entitled "The City Match,” ] 


(4) “ Bartholomew Fair/’ Act v. Sc. 1. 

[ 5 ) See nn epigram of John Davies against a certain Dacus re- 
duced to the necessity of writing- for puppet-pJayers, and whom 
Mr. Gifford believes to be Dekker. Works of Ben Joiibon, vol. iv. 


D3 and note. ^ 

) Baukside, a locality un the south side of the lliamea, waa 
\ famous for numerous public-houbcs * 

) •* Lingua," Act iii. Sc. 7, “ A select Collection of Old Plays," 

7’Sce^John Hall: “Satires," Book iv. Satire 1, (1599,1 and 

niaa Nash, “Strange Newes," &c. 1592. 

1 “Punch and Judy,” 29. _ Ben Jonson mentions Plwt- 
ge. “ Every Man out of hit 
il. p. 06 and note. 
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alludes to the custom of the London women of going 
to Brentford to see tlic puppet-shows. This amuse- 
ment was also greatly liked in the country. Puppet- 
shows were considered as one of the most agreeable 
pastimes the gentry could enjoy. In one of Ben 
Jonsoii’s comedies, “Cynthia’s Revels,” Phantaste, 
enumerating the pleasures a woman might hope to 
enjoy in the various stations of life, says, 

''As I were a shepherdess, I would be piped and sung 
to ; as a dairy-wench, 1 would dance at May-poles and 
make syllabubs ; as a counti’y-gentlcwoman, keep a good 
house, and come up to term to see motions.” ^ 

Sometimes the country people would even go to 
London to be present at puppet-shows, as we see from 
Ben Jonson, in “Every Man out of his Humour.” 
Frequently the motion-men carried their little wooden 
actors to the houses of rich citizens and merchants at 
family festivals. It sometimes happened that individuals 
contributed by their ability and wit to the amusement 
of these shows. Thus Ben Jonson in the last piece 
he gave to tlie public, (the “ Tale of a Tub,**) shows 
us a young esquire offering to his relatives and friends 
the treat of a puppet-show, of which he is at once 
the subject and inventor. Under Henry VII., there 
were even strangers in the streets of London, who 
became puppet-players. A letter of the privy council, 
addressed to the Lord Mayor the 14th of July, 1573, 
authorizes some Italians to show their “strange 
motions ” in the city.® 

As to the acting, there were two kinds of puppet- 
plays, that in which the little figures were dumb, and 
that in which they were supposed to talk. The two 
puppet-shows in the works of Ben Jonson, furnish 
u^ith an example of each mode of representation. 
The masque performed by puppets, which concludes 
the “Tale of a Tub,” is executed according to tlie 
manner which I consider a legacy transmitted to the 
jugglers of the middle ages by the last pantomimes of 
antiquity. This method consists of a dumb show, 
explained by a verbal exposition or descriptive song, 
and is called a pageant, of which Cervantes has left 
us so charming a description in the show given by 
Peter, the “Titcrero,” to the company assembled in a 
“venta” of La Mancha.^ The masque, in the “Tale* 
of a Tub,” is composed of five motions or pictures, 
which are presented to the view of the spectators like 
Chinese shadows, behind a transparency. The master 
of the game, holding in his hand a wand ornamented 
with silver, and armed witSi the whistle of command, 
advances in front of the curtain, and explains in a 
short prologue the plot of the piece ; then he draws 
the curtain, and relates each incident as it happens, 
naming each person at his entrance, and indicating 
with his wand the different movements of the actors.^ 


(1) ** Cynthia*! Bevels,*’ Activ. Sc. 1; Works, vol. ii. p. 207. 
The text says *' to term,** In another piece we and ‘'every term,'* 
which Mr. uilTord explains by law-terms; that is, the legal periods 
of repone and pleasure. See " Every Man out of his Humour,** 
Works, vol. U. p. 7. 

(3) See G. Chalmers* “ Further account on the early F.nglish 
Stage;** Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. iii. p. 430, note. 

(8) *' La Mancha de Aragon,** says tha *' ventero’'^in speakuig of 
the country he Inhabits. See *' Don Quixote," p. ii. cap. 25. 

(4) " Tale of a Tub,’* works of Ben Jonson, vol. vi. pp. 3fi0- 241. 


In another of Ben Jonson’s comedies, ** Bartholomew 
Fair,” the arrangement of the puppet-show is quite 
different. Here the puppets speak, or rather an 
officious voice behind the scenes speaks for them. 
The namq of interpreter is applied as much to him 
who recites the prologue and explains the movements, 
as to him who speaks for the puppets. Many come- 
dians have commenced their career, and many more 
have sadly ended theirs, in this modest function. 
Amongst the cruel extravagances with which Hamlet 
tortures the love of Ophelia, we observe this cutting 
reply 

“ OpA Yon are a good chorus, my lord. 

“ Ham. I could interpret between you and your love 
if I could see the puppets dallying.” 

Sliakspeare again makes use of this locution in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona;” but there it is a 
clown who speaks.* The director of the puppet-show 
himself generally performed the part of interpreter, 
and spoke for his whole troop. Lanthorn Lcthcrhead, 
in “ Bartholomew Fair,*** makes us acquainted with this 
custom in a droll manner. In order to satisfy the 
curiosity of a provincial gentleman, who has no idea 
of a puppct-sliow, and who has expressed a desire to 
be introduced to the actors before the performance, 
he brings the basket contaming his puppets : “What!” 
exclaims the gentleman, “do they live in baskets?” 
“They do lie in a basket, sir, they are o* the small 
players.” “ These be players minors, indeed. Do you 
call these actors?” “They arc actors, sir, and as 
good as any, none dispraised, for dumb shows: 
indeed, I am the mouth of them all.” 

Ben Jonson, to whom wc owe so much information 
on the subject now occupying our attention, has 
transmitted to us the names of two puppet-players. 
The first was old Pod, whom lie sometimes honours 
with the title of Captain Pod. He mentions the 
name of this puppet-showman as being, in 1599, in- 
separable from the idea of puppets.^ In 1614 that 
artist was dead, and had been so for some time.* 
Two years after, a man named Cokely was in the en- 
joyment of public favour.* It appears from the 
manner in which Ben Jonson frequently speaks of this 
new puppet-showman, that it was then the fashion to 
have him with his puppet at festivals in order to 
amuse the guests.*® 

(i’o be concluded in the next Part.) 

♦ 

HOLLAND. 

“ A country that draws fifty foot of water ; 

In which men live as in the hold of nature ; 

That feed like cannibals on otfier fishes. 

And serve their cousins-german up in dishes ; 

A land that rides at anchor and is moor’d, 

In which men do not live, but go aboard.” — BvJUer. 


{$) “Two Gentlemen of Verona," Act li. Sc. 1. 

(6) “ Bartholomew Fair," Act v. Sc. S. This scene contains 
many aUusions to the actors of the day. 

(7) “ Every Man out of his Humour," Act Hi. Sc. 1. 

(8) '* Bartholomew Fair," Act v. Sc. 1. Ben Jonson, epigram 
88 ; “ Works." vol. viii. p. 209. 

(9) *' Bartholomew Fair," Act ill. So. 1. 

UO) “ Tlie Devil is an Aes," Act i. So. 1. 
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THE GOOD PRIEST, 

This is the type of the better order of Bomish 
ecclesiastics, such as are to be found scattered among 
remote Tillages, where they often exercise a truly 
paternal influence over the poor flock committed to 
their charge. Such men are often great lovers of 
children, and much beloved by them in return. Here 
is the “first introduction” of a little one, the ex- 
pression of whose eountenance is admirably caught by 
the painter. Neither is the reverential manner of 
the elder girl less faithfully depicted. The whole 
forms a very pleasing composition. 

— 

LORD ASHLEY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

This popular and philanthropic nobleman, who has 
just been removed to the Upper House by the death of 
his father, the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, was born in 
1801, and is, consequently, in tlie fiftieth year of his 
age. The founder of the family was the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, the Achitophcl of 
Drydcn — the most prominent member of the noto- 
rious “Cabal” of Charles II., and the author of 
the second great charter of tliis country’s freedom — 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The grandson of this tur- 
bulent statesman, the author of the well-known 
“ Characteristics,” attained considerable reputation in 
the literary world, and was designated by Voltaire, 
the boldest English philosopher. Lord Ashley is the 
great grandson of tliis nobleman, whose talents and 
literary tastes he has inherited, though differing 
widely from his opinions, both philosophical and 
religious. His Lordship graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where in 1822 he was first-class in classics. 

I He has held a scat in the House of Commons for a 
quarter of a century, and has at different times been a 

I Commissioner of the Board of Control, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a member of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. 

Lord Ashley’s well-earned reputation, however, 
has not been acquired in the regions of Red Tape, but 
by his laborious exertions to ameliorate the distress of 
the friendless and the destitute — the erring and the 
ignorant. One of his earliest efforts was in behalf of 
the women and children employed in collieries and 
mines. After the passing of the “ Factories Regulation 
Act,” forbidding the employment of young children in 
factories, suspicions began to be entertained, that vast 
numbers of children were employed in a variety of other 
less desirable trades, besides the cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and that evils and abuses, as great as 
any previously discovered in connexion with the factory 
system, might, on inquiiy, be found to exist among 
the work-people in these trades. On the motion of 
Lord Ashley, accordingly, a commission was issued, to 
inquire into the numbers and condition of children 
and young persons engaged in various employments 
not under the control of the “Factories Regulation 


Act.” The result of this inquiry was, to bring to 
light an extent and severity of suffering and deginda- 
tion among sections of our working population, of 
which few had previously any conception. The 
number of children and young persons employed in 
the coal mines, was found to be enormous ; a very 
large proportion of the persons employed in them 
being under thirteen years of ago. Instances occurred, 
in which children began to work as early as four ^ears 
of age, sometimes at five, not unfrcquently between 
six and seven, and often from seven to eight, while 
from eight to nine was the ordinary age at which 
their employment comftmnccd. In several districts, 
female children began to work in the mines as 
early as males. In these districts, both sexes 
were qmployed in precisely the same kind of labour, 
and during the same number of hours. The girls 
and boys, and the young men and the young wamcn, 
and even married women, and women with child, 
commonly worked almost naked, and the men, in 
many mines, quite naked. “ There is no distinction 
whatever,” says one of the Commissioners, “ in their 
coming up and going down in the shaft — in the mode 
of hurrying or thrusting — in the weight of eprves, or 
in the distances they are hurried — in wages or dress ; 
indeed, it is impossible to distinguish, cither in the 
darkness of the gates (ways) in which they labour, or in 
the cabins before the broad liglit of day, an atom of 
difference between one sex and another.” In the cast 
of Scotland, where a much larger proportion of chil- 
dren and of girls was employed than in other districts, 
the chief part of their labour consisted in carrying the 
coals on their backs, up a succession of steep ladders, 
each eighteen feet high, from muinroad to mainroad, 
till the pit-bottom Avas reached, where the load was 
to be cast, in one case mentioned, the licight 
ascended and the distance of the road added to- 
gether, exceeded the height of St. Paul’s ; and it j 
not unfrcquently happened that the tugs broke, and 
Uic load fell on those females who were following. 

The overseer at the Arniston Colliery says, “ Women 
always did the lifting or heavy part of the work, and 
neither they nor the children were treated like 
human beings. Females submit to work in places I 
where no man nor even lad could be got to labour in; 
they work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, in 
a posture nearly double : they arc below till the last 
hour .of pregnancy ; they have swelled ankles and 
haunches, and arc prematurely brought to the grave.” ^ 
The regular hours of work in the coal mines, for 
children and young persons, were rarely less than 
eleven, more frequently they were twelve ; in some i 
districts they were thirteen, and in one district they | 
were generally fourteen and upwards. In the great 
majority of these mines, night work was a part of tlie 
ordinary system of labour, and produced I he most in- 
jurious eftects, both on the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the work-people. In many mines, the conduct 
of the adult colliers to the children and young persons 
was harsh and cruel in the extreme : ** A coal is sent 
at their heads — a gash on the head made with a pick 
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— an eye knocked out, ribs broken;” and many 
other inslanccs of reckless brutality are recorded. 
The cflcct of sucli early and severe labour was to 
stint the growth of the children, to produce a crip- 
pled gait, and a curvature of the spinal column, 
as well as a variety of disorders, such as affections of 
the heart, rupture, asthma, rheumatism, and loss 
of appetite : and this, not merely in a few cases, but 
us an habitual and almost inevitable result of their 
occupation. 

The evidence given as to the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual state of the great muss of the collier 
' population, preseuts us witli a picture even darker 
and more appalling than that wliicli lias been drawn 
of tlieir ])hysical condition. It was found that their 
I education had been almost wholly neglected, — that 
; they liad received scarcely any instruction at all, 
\ either religious or secular, — that they liad no correct 
I concept iou of tlieir moral duties, and that, in fact, 

: their iutcllects were as little enlightened as their 
places of work ; “ darkness reigned throughout.” 
“ With respect even to the common truths of Chris- 
tianity and facts of Scripture,” says Mr. Symons, “I 
am confident that the majority are in a state of 
heathen ignorance.” “Their morals arc bad, their 
education worse, their intellect very much debased, 
and their carelcssiiess, irrcligiou, and immorality,” de- 
plorable in the extreme. 

Sucli was the appalling state of physical and moral 
degradation whicli Lord Ashley was the means of 
bringing to light, and his lordsliip was not the man to 
sit down contcidcd with the mere exposure of such 
evils without inakiiig a strenuous efibrt to remove 
them. As soon as the Report of the Commissioners, 
detailing these facts, had been laid before Parliament, 
Lord Ashley moved for leave to bring in a Rill to 
make regulations respecting the age and sex of 
children and young persons employed in mines and 
collieries. His speech on the occasion was a happy 
specimen of clear statement, intermixed with num- 
berless touches of simple and decjdy iiathctic elo- 
quence, and produced a deep impression on the House 
and on the country. The motion was unanimously 
agreed to. Tlic slavery of the women and children in 
our mines and collieries was entirely aboli^)hed, and 
one foul stain on our moral and social coiidilioii wiped 
away. 

The success which attended ^is exertions in behalf 
of the women and children employed in mines and 
collieries, encouraged Ijord Ashley to put himself at 
the head of another great movement for llic moral 
improvement of the working classes, by shortening the 
duration of daily labour in factories. In spite of the 
most formidable opposition from the mill-owners and 
the governmeutf he succeeded in carrying through 
Parliament, an Act for the reduction of the time of 
labour in factories to ten Jiours a-duy. The measure 
was cordially hailed by the grcai mass of the working 
classes, aud speedily produced the most beneficial 
effects. It was found that the diminution in the 
amount of wages in cuu sequence of working short 


time, was by no means in proportion to the reduction 
in the number of hours,— that imder the new system 
the operatives performed their tasks wit h more hearty 
good-will and with greater caro and attention than 
under the old, while the masters found it necessary 
to accelerate the speed of tlie macliiucry, so that a 
greater amount of work was turned out in the shorter 
time. The factory cliildren had now time to acquire 
some education. The females were able to attend to 
their household duties themselves, instead, as under 
the old system, of entrusting them to hirelings, 
and in consequence their households were better and 
more frugally kept, and the male operatives, instead 
of s})cnding their spare time in idleness and profligacy, 
as was at first feared, employed themselves much 
more extensively than before in gardening and other 
pleasing and profitable pursuits. The system has, 
therefore, been found to exercise the most beneficial 
infiucnce both on the physical and moral well-being of 
all classes of the work-people, and it is to be hoped 
that the subsequent enlargement of the hours of 
labour to eleven, at the urgent instance of the mill- 
owners, will not materially abridge tlie salutary effects 
of the movement. 

While engaged in these disinterested labours of 
love, Loi’d Ashley had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of liis Dorsetshire coustitueuts, whom he | 
had represented for fifteen years, by his vote in ' 
favour of Sir Robert Peers measure for the repeal of 
ilie corn-laws, and in a spirit of high-minded and 
honourable independence worthy of all commendation, 
he at once placed liis scut at their disposal. His 
Jordshii)’s services, however, were too valuable to be ; 
long lost to the country, and in little more than a ■ 
year, at the general election in 1847, he was trium- 
phantly returned for Bath at the head of the poll. | 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell at present on ! 
Lord Ashley's efforts to reclaim the outcast juvenile | 
population of the metropolis, to ameliorate the coii’ I 
dition of the milliners and dressmakers, and to di- ; 
iniuish llic amount of Sabbath labour in the Post ■ 
Office. We pass on to the consideration of tlie plan ' 
which his lordship has recently promulgated for the 
purpose of providing lodging-houses and improved i 
dwellings for the poor. 

Ail who arc acquainted with the subject know that 
tlie want of proper dwelling-houses for the poor aud 
industrious classes of tlie community, is one of the 
most fertile sources of pauperism and crime, disease 
and death ; but few except those who have actually 
explored the recesses of our larger towns, can form 
any adequate conception of the state of the wretched 
hovels in which tens of thousands of the inhabitants 
are compelled to pass their lives. The great mass of 
the labouring classes, in the metropolis and other large 
towns throughout the kingdom, return from their daily 
toil, not to decent, clean, aud healthy homes, where, 
in the bosom of their families, they may rest their 
weary limbs, and refresh their exhausted spirits, but 
to fililiy, squalid, pestiferous garrets and cellars, which 
no exertion can keep clean, and where the pure air of 
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honven never enters ;• where there is nothing* to allure 
or to cheer; where not merely comfort and happiness, 
but even decency and order, are unknown ; the focus 
of disease ; the nursery of the infirmary, the work- 
house, and the jail. A return made in 1842 gave the 
following results of a house-to-house visitation in 
St. George s, Hanover-square. 1,465 families of the 
labouring classes w^ere found to have for their resi- 
I dence only 2,174 rooms. Of these families, 929 
1 had but one room for the whole family to reside in ; 

, 408 had two rooms; 94 had three, 17 four, 8 five, 
i 4 six, 1 seven, and 1 eight. 

' Now, if this be fne case in one of the best pa- 
1 rishes in London, what must be the condition of 
the over-populous and more needy parishes in .the 
eastern part of the metropolis ? In many instaiwcs 
it has been found that two, three, four, and even 
five families occupied a single apartment. In these 
I wretched dwellings, all ages and both sexes, fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons, grown-up brothers 
and sisters, the sick, the dying, and the dead, arc 
herded together. In one house the visitors found a 
porter, whose earnings amounted to twelve idiillinga 
a-wcek, two of which he paid for 9. confined and 
unwholesome' apartment, in which himself and six 
other people — four children and three adults— sleep. 
The children were slioelcss, extremely filthy, and 
poorly clad ; the wife ill in bed of a scrofulous knee. 

■ Two of his children were still-born, and three others 
i had died in infancy. Ilis neighbour, a policeman, had 
! all his children ill at one time, and lost two. In 
another house lived a shoemaker, who occupied two 
apartments, the rent of which amounted to onc-third 
of his weekly earnings. This poor man had lost five 
of his seven children, and was hinjself far gone in a 
lingering consumption — the disease, as it lias been 
justly termed, of England’s shops and workshops and 
factories — the disease produced by t,he slow poison of 
foul air — the disease of the clerk, the compositor, the 
tailor, the draper’s assistant, and the poor needlewoman. 

. In a garret about ten feet by fourteen, not six feet 
below the short cross-joistiug, four or five shoemakers 
! were found at work, and it was ascertained that the 
liusband and wife, a grown-up son in a consumption, 
u daughter about seventeen, and a child, all slept in 
the same bed, in the room where these men were at 
work all day, and where ilicy frequently worked late 
at night with Ctandles. In the next lane, wliich is 
only from three to four feet in breadth, a labourer and 
his family inhabited a room six feet by eighteen, 
divided into two compartments, without any proper 
place for a bed in cither, and yet the rent of this 
wretched hovel was 4/. a-year. In a second, another 
labourer inhabited a room seven feet square, which 
neither the light nor the free air of heaven ever 
readied. In a third, the rent of w hich was 4/., there 
was a widow with five children, from twelve to two 
years of age. All these, be it observed, belonged to 
I the industrious, sober, well-doing class of the poor, 
who had sought in vain for a wholesome habitation 
at such rents as they could afford to pay, and had been 


driven by necessity to take np their residence in 
houses so situate and constructed as not to admit of 
ventilation, in a narrow and confined spnoc, without 
any proper supply of water, undrained, and surrounded 
by unwiiolesome e.xhalHtious and eveiy kind of abomi- 
nation moral and physical. 

The lodging-houses for the homeless poor, the dens 
of misery and crime, in whicli the “dangerous classes” 
herd together, are of course incomparably worse.' J n 
the report of the London Fever Hospital for ]845, of 
one particular room in a lodging-house it was said, 
“It is filled to excess every night, but on particular 
occjisions, commonly 50, sometimes from 90 to 100 
men arc cro-wded into a room feet 9 inches long, 
20 feet wide, and 7 feet high in the centre. The 
whole of this dormitory docs not allow more space, 
that i.s, does not admit of a larger bulk of air for re- 
spiration, than is appropriated in the wards of the 
Fever Hospilal for three patients. The natural and 
necessary result was, that considerably more than one- 
fifth of the whole admissions into the Fever Hospital 
for that year— no less than 13^0 patients affected with 
fever — were received from that room alone.” Of 
another of 1 hose receptacles foi* the migrating poor, one 
of the city mi.^sionarics says, “ In this one room, which 
measures 18 feet by 10, slept the niglit previous to 
my inquiry, 27 male and female adulls, 31 children, 
and 2 or 3 dogs, making iii all 58 human beings 
breathing the contaminated atmosphere of n close 
room. In the top room of the same house, measuring 
12 feet by 10 feet, there arc six beds, and on the 
same night there slept in them 32 human beings all 
breathing the pestiferous air of a hole not fit to keep 
swine in. The beds (which arc composed of straw, 
shavings, rags, &c.) are so close together, that when 
let down on the floor, there is no room to pass between 
them, and they who sleep in the beds furthest from the 
door, can consequently only get into them by crawling 
over the beds which arc nearer the door. In one 
district alone there arc 270 such rooms . . . These 
houses arc never cleaned or ventilated ; they literally 
swarm with vermin. It is almost impossible to 
breathe. Missionaries are seized with vomiting or 
fainting upon entering them.” “ I have felt,” said 
another, " I he vermin dropping on my hat like peas. 
In some of the rooms I dare not sit, or I should bo 
at once covered.” This appalling state of matters m 
not confined to the metropolis. In Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and Edinbuigh, 
and even in many of the third and fourth-rate towns, 
there arc vast muliitudes of the poorer classes living 
in th(! same state of physical and moral degradation. 
In one of tiic wynds of Glasgow, for example, there 
is a single “ land ” or tenement, at which one entry 
and stair admit to upwards of 40 dwellings. The 
average nninber of inmates in each dwelling or apart- 
ment during the nighty amounts to at least 8 persons, 
giving a grand total on this one stair of 360 persons. 
The rent of this building, in which a humane man 
would hesitiite to lodge his cattle, amounts to 120/^ 
a-year. In another place in this city, il was found, on 
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investigation, that there were eighty-four instances in 
which four persons slept in a bed, thirty-five in which 
more tliau five so slept, three in which seven, and oue 
in wliich ciglit slept in the same bed. Well might Mr. 
Chadwick say that he had seen in the wyuds of Glas- 
I govv and Edinburgh infinitely worse scenes than those 
' horrible dens described by Howard as existing in the 
' prisons of his day; and Mr. Hawes, that having 
; visited, with Dr. Alison, some of the worst quarters of 
the city of Edinburgh, he could bear personal 
I testimony to the fact that in the wyuds, narrow 
. streets, and courts of that city, are dwellings, if they 
deserve the name, rather fit for brutes than human 
beings. Anything so degrading, so humiliating as the 
sights he saw on that occasion no language could 
describe. Darkness, filth, disease, an atmosphere 
scarcely endurable, numbers huddled together in a 
space that even for brutes would be thought too small, 
cliuracteriscd tlic numberless abodes of misery he had 
visited with Dr. Alison. 

As might have been expected, the sickness and 
mortality among the inhabitants of these wretched 
dwellings is frightfully great. Malignant fever, the 
friglitful scourge and fell destroyer of manhood in its 
prime, the fertile source of widowhood and orphanage, 
of pauperism and crime, is never absent from these 
crowded streets and lanes. In a house-to-house visi- 
tation made by an eminent medical practitioner, it 
was found that in the first 100 families of the 
labouring poor visited by him, there were no less than 
21 2 of the members suflering under disease, manifest 
in various stages ; they had already had 251 deaths, and 
a corresponding amount of sickness. **They arc ema- 
ciated, pale, and thin,*' says Dr. Aldis, ** and in a low 
, condition. They complain of sinking, depression of 
I the strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite, accom- 
I panied by pains in diiTerent parts of the body, with 
disturbed sleep.” “The depressed and low condi- 
tion of health in which these people are always found 
induces habits of intemperance, unfortunately too 
common among them.” In Liverpool the average age 
at death from 1784; to 1810 among the gentry was 43 
years, and among the operatives 18|^ years. In 1841-42, 
while ^mong the former the average duration re- 
mained stationary, among the latter it had diminished 
to 16 ycara. At the beginning of the present century, 
the deaths in Manchester were one in fifty-eight ; the 
mortality there now is about oiic^n twenty-eight. In 
I Glasgow, the deaths in 1847 were one in eighteen, 
i Dr. Grey slates that the loss of life in Manchester 
I alone from fevers and other contagious disorders, 

I which might be averted, will fall little short of 2,000 
' a-ycar. In Liverpool, the annual waste of human life 
considerably exceeds 3,000. The same mode of cal- 
culation will give for the metropolis an annual sacrifice 
of 10,000 lives, and for the United Kingdom no less 
j than 60,000, from diseases which might be prevented 
by the erection of well-aired, well- drained, comfortable 
dwellings for the labouring classes of the community. 

But this is not all. It is not every attack of 
disease which proves fatal, and Dr. Lyon Playfair 


states that for every unnecessary death there are 
twenty-eight cases of equally unnecessary sickness, 
which do not terminate fatally ; so that the cases of 
preventable sickness occurring every year in the 
United Kingdom will amount to the enormous number 
of 1,680,000. A very large proportion of the sub- 
jects of this frightful sickness a^ mortality are per- 
sons in the prime of life, between the ages of twenty 
and forty, the period when life is of the greatest 
value to the individual and to society; when the poor 
have the largest number of children dependent on 
their labour for support; when sickness plunges 
entire families into temporary, and death into per 
manent, destitution. The returns obtained during 
the Poor Law Commission show that there are in 
this way produced and pauperized yearly in England 
and Wales alone upwards of 47,000 widows, and more 
than 120,000 orphans ; and from calculations based 
on the Registration Returns it appears, that the loss 
ill money on the year’s deaths is, in round numbers, 

— from the loss of the productive power of the 
labourer, thirteen millions ; from sickness, a million 
and a half ; and from funerals, nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds, — making a total loss to the country 
every year of nearly fifteen millions of money, by far 
the greater part of which might and would be saved 
under proper sanatory regulations ; fully bearing out 
the remark of Dr. Southwood Smith, that of all taxes 
the heaviest is the fever tax. 

The moral evils which cither spring from or are 
inseparably connected with this physical wretchedness 
are most appalling. It is manifestly impossible that 
persons sunk in such abject degradation and misery 
can possess elevated moral feelings and pure domestic 
affections, or be actuated by sound religious principles, 
spending their lives, as they are compelled to do, 
from the moment of birth to that of death, in a 
poisoned atmosphere, in which the destruction of the 
body and the corruption of the mind have alike be- 
come inevitable. No wonder that working men on 
their return from their daily toil should so generally 
abandon their miserable dwellings with all their ac- 
companiments of dirt, darkness, and noise, and repair to 
the gin-palace in search of a more comfortable home 
and more cheerful company, and seek to drown in the ' 
intoxicating cup, all recollection of the wretched wives, , 
and the hungry children, they have left behind in their 
miserable high-rented hovels, which it would be a 
mockery to call a home. All experience shows the 
intimate connexion between physical wretchedness 
and moral degradation; and in all our large towns 
ignorance, poverty, and crime, are invariably found to < 
prevail in those districts which filth, fever, and 
cholera have marked for their prey. It cannot be 
denied that the waters Of bitterness have flowed 
in upon our industrious classes by many different 
channels, and that it is our duty to set ourselves 
vigorously to stop up all the outlets of mischief. 

But it is the want of a home which, beyond all other 
causes, makes thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds, 

: peoples our jails and bridewells, and crowds our penal 
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settlemcuts. It is the want of a home that sends 
thousands to a premature f(ra,ve, and leaves their 
wretched widows to the workhouse^ and their miser- 
able offspring to the streets. 

The first step^ then, towards the improvement of the 
; social condition of the poor, is to furnish them with 
I healthy and comfortable homes. So long as this is 
I left undone, it will be found almost impossible to train 
up the labouring classes to that self-respect which is 
the best preservative against moral contagion, or even 
to teach them to practise the common decencies of 
life. “ Talk about the schoolmaster as wc may,” it 
has been justly said, ** we must begin with the 
mason. It is of little use to be able to read books, if 
wc have not a house to read them in. It little matters 
I whether we arc dealing with farm-labourers in the 
i rural provinces, with artisans in the manufacturing 
I districts, or with soldiers in the barracks ; no social 
'i or moral reformation can be brought about until we 
I give men fit places to live in.” Great improvements 
I liavc no doubt taken place of laic years in London 
I and other large towns. New streets have been opened 
up. Old streets and lanes have been widened, 
cleaned, and paved. Extensive clusters of dilapidated 
buildings, which were a nuisance and a standing re* 
proach to their owners and to the public, have been 
j removed, and splendid shops and dwelling-houses 
erected in their room. But it appears to have been 
^ completely forgotten, that these very improvements, 

I while they minister to the social and domestic com- 
I forts of the middle and upper classes of society, have 
I helped 1o deteriorate the physical condition, and 
j consequently to retard the moral and iuiellcclual 
I advancement, of llie humble and labouring portion of 
the community. The bad old dwellings of the poor 
I have been destroyed, and their places supplied, not 
j by good new ones, affording to the working classes 
! comfortable homes at a moderate charge, but by high- 
I rented shops, and " places,” and squares, and 
I crescents, llcncc the removal of every street or 
I lane inliubited by the working portion of the popula- 
' tion serves only to make their crowded, ill-venti- 
lated, and insalubrious dNvellings more crowded and 
pestiferous than before. It is owing to this cause, as 
w'ell as to the rapidity with which our town population 
is augmenting, that the W'orking classes find the 
difficulty of obtaining comfortable dwelliiig-liouses at 
a moderate rent iucreasing year by year. And hence 
in nearly all our large towns, every improvement 
effected by the removal of dilapidated buildings, or 
by the widening or total destruction of narrow 
streets and lanes, has only served to increase the 
difiiculiics, and to deteriorate the condition, of the 
humbler portion of society. The well-fed, well-clad, 
comfortably housed, have had their comforts and 
enjoyments greatly increased, but the poor and 
degraded have been made poorer and more degraded 
still. Our " improvements” must be conducted on 
very different principles if we wdsb to free the work- 
ing man from those injurious influences which are 
almost irresistibly dragging him down to the lowest 


level. If we would raise up a healthy, vigorous 
population, “ their country’s pride,” exemplary in all 
the relations of life, temperate in their habits and 
provident in their arrangements, frequenting the 
church, the school, the mechanic’s institute and the 
lecture room, instead of the pawnbroker’s office and 
the gin- shop, — living like immortal beings conscious of 
their high destinies, not herding together like the 
beasts that perish, — we must sweep away those cldses 
and w^iids where filth, disease, misery and crime 
exist in every variety of form, — 

“ Where flags the noontide air, and. as wc pass 
We fear to breathe the putrefying masB.” 

We most erase those houses, where “ dirt, damp and 
decay reign triumpliant,” and replace them, not as 
heretofore by spacious shops and costly dwellings for 
the rich, but by well-aired, well-drained, comfortable 
and moderately-rented habitations for the poor. 

The experiment of providing comfortable houses 
for the working-classes at a moderate rent has been 
tried in various j)laccs, and has proved not merely a 
humane project, but also a profitable speculation. 
The Society for the Improvement of the Labouring 
Classes have turned their aticiitioii to this important 
point, and have been most successful in their exer- 
tions. They have already provided excellent accom- 
modation both for the migratory and the stationary 
poor. For the latter they have erected a large weekly 
lodging-house in George Street, St. Giles, accommo- 
dating 101 male inmates, and a similar house in 
Hatton Garden capable of containing 57 single 
women. For the more migratory order of lodgers, 
they have provided a nightly lodging-house in 
Charles Street, Drury Lane, with a supplementary 
one~arising out of the overflow of demand for 
accommodation in the former — in the next street. 
King Street. They have also erected a series of 
buildings near Bagniggc Wells, consisting of nine 
small houses for one family each, seven for two 
families each, and one large house for thirty aged 
females. Their most im])ortant undertaking is the 
erection of a large building in Streathani Street, 
Bloomsbury, to accommodate forty-eight families in 
such a manner as that each tenement shall be so dis- 
tinct from the otlmr, as to preserve the domestic 
privacy and independence of eacli family. 

The capital subscribed by this Society is purely 
donative, for altliough, as a commercial speculation, the 
buildings would pay five per cent, and upwards, yet 
the profits are laid by for further investment in such 
new buildings as may be required. 

Another Society, “ The Metropolitan Association 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes,” was incorporated in IS45. The capital of 
the Association was raised by shares, on what wo 
consider the only sound principle in such undertakings, 
the profitable investment of money. They have 
erected several piles of buildings in various parts of 
Landoii, and their object of providing decent and 
comfortable homes for the industrious classes bos 
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br.cn satisfactorily realized. The Report of 'the 
Association read at the annual meeting in 1849^ states 
that all the dwellings have been occupied, and almost 
without intermission, from the date of their com- 
ph;iion, and several applicants have been and are still 
waiting for vacancies. Not only have the tenants 
expressed themselves pleased with the superior com- 
forts and accommodation afforded them, but they have 
also proved, by i:ogularly paying their rents, and by their 
general strict observance of«thc rules laid down for the 
management of the building, Umt they arc desirous of 
assisting tlie directors in preserving a high character 
for respectability in its occupants. Out of 1,390/. of 
rents, only 7/. remained in arrears, the whole of 
wliich was expected to be ultimately received. 

On the same occasion tiie Earl of Carlisle observea, 
that “even in a commercial point of view, the success 
of the Association could nolouger be doubted; but were 
they to look at tlie case in a moral point of view, all 
doubts and misgivings as to success must vanish from 
their minds, and their language and feelings must be 
those of congratulation and assurance. When they saw 
the neatness and .cleanliness of the apartments in 
those dwellings, and thought of the miserable hovels 
in which the majority of the industrious classes luid 
been hitherto crammed, and from which those who in- 
habited those apartments had been transferred — in 
damp cellars surrounded with foul air and filth of all 
kinds, or mounted up in attics, under the broiling tiles 
exposed to the summer sun — when they thought of 
that, and contrastedthe pleasant apartments tlicy were 
now placed iu, certainly no one could but feel that a 
more rational mode of exercising their benevolence 
could not be devised.” 

The mortality among tlie adult residents in these 
dwellings is only ono-half of the mortality of the 
metropolis generally, and among the children it is 
lower still. In Holbom, St. Giles’s, St. Saviour’s, 
and Whitechapel, the mortality among children under 
five years of age is so high as ten per cent. ; in other 
parts of the metropolis it is eight per cent. ; while in 
the model dwellings it is only one and four-tenths 
per cent. 

At the seventh annual meeting of this Society, 
which w^as held on the 2d of J uly last, the chairman. 
Lord Ashley, (now Earl of Shaftesbury,) stated that the 
return of interest on their capital was four per cent, 
from their land, and six and a-half per cent, from their 
buildings and fixtures, &c. All tnbir houses were full, 
and occupied by decent, orderly, and well-behaved 
tenants, and their rents arc paid with remarkable 
regularity. The health of the inmates had fully 
answered the expectations of the founders. In the 
lodging-houses for single men, containing 957 persons, 
not a single case of typhus had occurred since they 
were opened. In the tin^p of the cholera there were 500 
persons under one roof in the model dwelling houses 
in St. Pancras ; in a small court called Peahen Court 
in Bisbopsgate Street, there resided 150 persons. In 
the model dwellings not a single person died of 
cholera; in Peahen Court there were seven deaths. 


and in one day twelve orphans were thrown on the 
workhouse. The model lodging house in George 
Street, Bloomsbury, is within a stone’s-throw of 
Cliurcli Lane. The ravages of cholera in Church 
Lane were dreadful, while in the model buildings, in 
its immediate vicinity, not one person died. 

It is worthy of special notice, tliat these com- 
fortable and salubrious dwellings are provided, and 
with an adequate profit, at a rent even lower than is 
charged for the wretched hovels in winch the great 
mass of the industrious classes arc stills compelled to 
reside. Lord Ashley states, that the average rent 
paid in Snow’s Bents, Westminster — “ a vile place” — 
was in 1844, 2«. per week per room ; that the 
labourers in the London Docks pay from 2 j. to 4s. per 
week for single rooms, which for filth and disgusting 
appearance defy description, and that the single men 
pay in the lodging-houses Is. 6c/. per week for half a 
bed, and 2s. for single beds, several sleeping in tlic 
same room — the apartments often crowded to the 
greatest excess. On the other ]iand,iiithc model lodging 
house, George Street, Bloomsbury, every man had a 
compartment to himself, with a bed, chair, and ample 
space to walk about, for ^d. a-night, — exactly the same 
payment demanded from him in the worst and most 
disgusting place, and yet that house yields six and 
a-half per cent, on the money invested. Houses of 
three rooms, with every accommodation, and a constant 
supply of water, arc provided at the rent which is 
exacted for one room clsewlicrc. 

Lord Ashley has throughout been the main-spring 
of this praiseworthy attempt to provide comfortable 
and modcrately-reiitcd dwellings for the labouring 
classes; and he has recently introduced into Par- 
liament a bill to encourage the formation of associations 
for this object, and to facilitate their operations. 
This measure has been most favourably received by 
both Houses of Parliament, and will, in all probability, 
become law in the course of a few days. The bill, 
which is as nearly as possible a transcript of the Baths 
and Washhouses Act, is permissive only, and is based 
upon the principle, that the institutions established 
under it shall be remunerative and self-supporting. 
It gives power to town-councils and coruniissioiicrs in 
those towns which shall adopt the ect, to erect lodging- 
houses for the accommodation of the industrious 
classes, and to make bye-lawa for their management. 
There can be no doubt that the adoption of this 
measure by Parliament is a decided step in the right 
direction. Till very lately, the legislature has done 
almost everything that it could do, to render the home 
of tlic working man unhealthy, uncomfortable, and even 
immoral. Very heavy taxes have been laid on nearly 
all the mutorials of building — gti bricks, on timber, 
and on glass. Besides a house-tax, .a very heavy 
duty has been laid on that which iu tliis climate is 
the most indispensable requisite of a dwelling,-— the 
salntnry light of heaven ; and though the smaller class 
of houses lias been professedly exempted, the accumu- 
lative operation of t)ie window-tax, which regards all 
dwellings uuder one roof as forming only one bouse, 
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lias almost totally precladcd clusters of lodginp;s for 
tlie labouring class in one largo building, and has thus 
virtually prohibited that arrangement of dwellings 
which gives the greatest capabilities for lodging a large 
number with comfort, decency, and he^th. The 
repeal of the taxes on bricks, timber, and glass, and 
more recently the abolition of the pernicious window- 
tax, has undoubtedly done much to promote eco- 
nomical arrangements for liousing the labouring 
classes. But the cost of charters and the law of 
partnerships are a fatal discouragement to the asso- 
ciation of private persons with limited responsibility 
for the construction of such edifices as we have 
described. The expense of obtaining the charter for 
the Metropolitan Association for cstablisliing Model 
Lodging Houses, amounted to the scandalous sum of 
1,200/. We trust that tliis important matter will not 
be lost sight of now that it has been brought under 
the notice of the public. It is surely the very least 
I that ought to be expected of the legislature, that it 
I should remove every artificial impediment in the way 
of working men seeking to provide house-accommo- 
dation at their own expense, in the cheapest, most 
decent, and most comfortable manner. 


j THE ISTHMUS OP PANAMA. 

I BY I. M. W. 

Amid a constellation of blue-lights, rockets, and 
other combustibles, we anchored in the roadstead of 
Chagres at eleven p.m. October 23, too late to think 
! of landing that night.. Early on the morrow we bade 
i farewell to the gallant ship that had carried us safely, 
notwithstanding our Friday departure; and full of 
hope and breakfast, armed with resolution and steeled 
fo pull the Elephant by his " prcpostcriors,” we 
landed at Chagres. There was one universal exclama- 
tion of astonishment, all bearing a striking similarity 
to the most strictly pious expression of Placide’s 
Dutchman in Ireland : “ Mine Got, vat a beoblcs ! ” 
The old town on the south side of the river is com- 
posed of some fifty huts, built of bamboo and thatched 
• with palmetto' leaves, in which, (without flooring,) 
rolling in mud, are seen women, children, dogs, pigs, 
and other miscellaneous vermin, promiscuously mixed 
up, tout-enscramble," as the French say. ’Tis most 
devoutly to be hoped that their food is not as scanty 
as their raiment. Dry-goods arc scarce in that 
market. The female attire most in vogue, was appa- 
rently after the style of graudmothcr Eve, or what 
the French call Tulle-Musion that of the children 
was still more primitive, and is best defined as being 
a-la-Cupid, Occasionally a lord of the dominion was 
j seen strutting about in the superfluous luxury of a 
shirt, whicliJ^ told is a recent innovation of fashion. 
On the left baiK of the river have lately been erected 
a few frame-buildings, occupied as gambling-houses 
and “ groggeries,” denominated, “as per shingle,” 
confectionaries and coffee-houses ; the aptitude of 


which cognomens 1 have never been enabled to solve, 
as neither coffee nor candies are among the vendibles. 
Some three hundred of the genus homo; species Negro, 
Mulatto, Indian, and Caucasian ; are seen bartering, 
gambling, drinking, and quarrelling ; the later miser- 
able, sickly-looking wretches, bearing the outward 
signs of dissipation, and suffering from the withering 
effects of a poisonous atmosphere, where the entii;e 
amount of population lias been swept away by death 
in the lost six weeks. If there is a prototype of Hell 
on earth, or his Satanic Majesty holds any mundane 
dominion, I know of no place half so likely to elect * 
him as Chagres. There is scarcely a crime, disease, 
or pestilence that stalks not in its precincts. But 
yesterday a friendless man was dying on a table while 
they were gambling in the same room; and before 
his eyes were closed they had robbed him of his dear- 
bought wealth, six thousand dollars, (in dust.) His 
kindred will probably never know his fate, or when 
or how he died. Here it was that I first saw a leper. 
How truly fortunate we arc to be freed from that 
terrible scourge ! Horrible ! horrible ! 

After making divers bargains, from which thf?v 
felt privileged to “ fly ” at pleasure, I finally effected 
the charter of a boat and four men to convey myself 
and party of two thence to Cruces, sixty-four miles, 
for one hundred and forty dollars ; and at three 
o’clock P.M., when our stock of patience was exhausted, 
and wc were growing dangerous, we succeeded in 
shipping our crow, weighed anchor, and started. The 
current is extremely rapid even at Chagres, increasing 
as you ascend. ’V^ith four oars wc performed ten 
miles by seven o’clock, reaching a place called Gatoon, 
having passed every boat we saw bound up. Hero 
wc “ lay by,” awaiting the moon. Some dozen sheds 
were located on the river bank, occupied by Indians, 
with one exception, where two black-looking white 
men affected to keep a hotel, flourishing under the 
imposing title of the “ Asior House'* Two rough- 
sawed and smooth-greased filthy boards, placed across 
sticks driven in the ground, served for bar and tabic ; 
some rancid matter that might once have been butter; 
a fearful looking compound, denominated by our host 
“ peach-sails,” sour black bread, suspicious looking 
cheese, and a grim mixture, slanderously termed 
“ coffee,” constituted the tempting repast. The 
larder of the “ Astor Hbflse” was innocent of milk, 
biscuit, or meat of liny kind. By some accident wo 
were without provisions, save what was stowed away 
in our baggage. >We had eaten nothing since break- 
fast ; but hunget or starvation appeared preferable to 
any such indulgence, until we finally obtained a piece 
of ham, to which a philanthropic traveller charitably 
added a biscuit. Thus fortified, we had recourse for 
comfort to our wellrfilled flasks, and felt grateful for 
“ smallest favours.” I am bound in justice to state 
that the “Astor House” was distinguished from 
some of the surrounding edifices, in having one gable- 
end “fenced up.” The ground where the floor should 
have been was wet and^muddy, and no possible place 
offering, I abandoned all hope of sleep, and occupied j 
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myself in speculating on tlie rough and uncouth 
cliaracters about me. 

In a country were laws are scarcely known and 
I never feared, where each resents his own injuries and 
I maintains his own cause, every man carries his weapons 

I in his belt as his ready reference in dispute, his only 
recourse for justice. It was easy to distinguish those 
accustomed to a wild life from those to whom such 
scenes were a novelty, although each individual garb 
was Melon*' the fancy of the wearer. My own 
consisted of a drab shooting-coat, short pantaloons, 

' boots reaching to the knee, a slouched hat, and 
leather belt, decorated by a large hunting-knife and 
a pair of pistols. If there was any fashion claiming 
supremacy, it was in favour of red shirts. Finding no 
quarrel likely to occur for tlie evening’s diversion, 1 
strolled away to ferret out au unniistakeable Ethiopian 
laugh, and soon found two wenches with as many 
buck negroes of my own crew, dancing for life. 
There’s something positive in a Negro-dance ; it lias a 
wonderfully infectious and exhilarating effect on spec- 
tators. I’ve always found it impossible to keep my 
feet still during its performance. They never lose 
a note of the music, and you feel firmly convinced 
that an accidenta.1* false note must inevitably result 
in a broken leg. 1 spent an hour enjoying their 
abandon and light-hearted gaiety, and walked away, 
confirmed in my belief that the acm4 of happiness 
is to be found amoug those “ dingy denizens of a weary 
world.” 

The night was hot and sultry. We had had two 
heavy showere since leaving Chagres, and cveiytliing 
was wet and muddy. I, however, lay down on my 
luggage in the boat and soon (foigctful of the wide 
space that inierv<*ncd) in spirit 1 was at home ! 

It was three o’clock wlmn 1 awoke, saturated by 
the heavy dews. Tiic moon rode high in tlie heavens, 
and shone fortli with the same calm and holy aspect 
that had so often tlirilled me in boyhood. The loud 
deep bark of the baboon, and the shrill scream of an 
owl, was all that broke the deep stillness of the night. 
After more than an hour’s search through the various 
sheds, by w'hich 1 incurred no little risk in waking 
up wrong passengers, I mustered my crew, and we 
pursued our toilsome way. When the sun rose, the 
rich tropical foliage was a source of lively curiosity. 
Tlie thick and deep-greeh verdure of an eternal 
summer, wliose shade is iMght at noon ; the slim, I 
smooth trunks, whose branches towered high in the 
heavnns; while far above us, extending its broad 
arms over our heads, was the majestic sycamore, amid 
whose boughs we could discern the active little 
monkey peeping down upon us ; the coooa-tree; the 
huge leaf of tlie plantain ; and last, tliough fairest of 
them all, so strikingly resembling the graceful form of 
a ** coronet ” of feathers, the ill-named cabbage^ree : 
with these exceptions, the Chagres river is very 
similar to all our southern streams : perhaps it may 
best be likened to the OI>atta)ioocliee. 

It was near eleven o’olook before we reached a 
** ranche,” fifteen miles from the |fiace of our moniing’s 


departure, where we ht^ed to breakfast. Hope was 
ever delusive, and so we found it. We could only 
add to our stock a cup of coffee, without milk, and 
some miserable biscuit. Wo soon hurried on, until 
the intense heat obliged us to ” lie by ” under the 
trees for two hours, when it commenced raining, and 
we resumed our journey. Now, when it rains in this 
region, it raint. I never saw anything so terribly in 
earnest. It comes down like a shower Jbath, and fairly 
takes away your breath. Sheltering ourselves as well 
as we could in our ponchea for three hours, we sat 
cheerless and forlorn, the monuments of misery. 13y 
six o’clock F.M., having made but eight miles since 
breakfast, we came to a wretched-looking hovel, where 
we must needs pass the night. Our fare here was as 
foul as usual, (without meaning a pun, for a chicken 
would have been a luxuiy.) Coffee, black bread, and 
some ham, the frying of which must have been ef- 
fected at a fearful sacrifice of life, was all that could 
be had, until a gentleman succeeded in purchasing four 
eggs at a dollar, and gimerously divided his prize with 
me. For ten dimes 1 bargained for the privilege of 
lying on a mat. It was the dryest place to be found ; 
and as fatigue and privations made it downy and 
sweet, my slumbers were sound and refreshing. At 
three o’clock, by the moon’s clear light, we resumed 
our way. Soon after day-break the boat shot round 
a point in the river, when, as 1 turned her bows across 
the current, she struck hard on a snag, and despite 
every exertion of the crew, swung round and nearly 
filled. In an instant the chance of saving our baggage 
seemed hopeless. The water was deep ; the current 
far too rapid for a swimmer to gain the point ; and a 
glance suiliccd to sliovv that it required no mean effort 
for life to reach the 0 ])posite bank, encumbered as we 
were with clothing, for it was some hundred and fil'ty 
yards distant. As the boat vibrated on the sunken 
log, we had time to divest ourselves of sui)erfiuous 
weights, our boots and weapons. The water fairly 
boiled around us, while only by rapid transits fiom 
side to side could wc keep from being capsized. A 
heavy box of castings, stowed in tlie bottom, proved 
our salvation. 1 ordered the crew to jump overboard 
and sustain themselves on either side ; this so light- 
ened her, that after a few convulsions, as if sensible 
of the wound, she broke away from her sudden fuc, 
and was rapidly swept far out into the stream. 

AU personal danger was now past; but our 
baggage still remained in imminent jeopardy. The 
snag had penetrated the bottom of the boat, and she 
was fast settling. The steep banks on both sides 
rendered it difficult even to climb; so that it was 
obvious we could save nothing but ourselves. Coast- 
ing along, determined to rescue our “ plunder ” if 
possible, w'e cheered the crew on, while our efforts 
were employed in bailing out ” with every available 
utensil. After more than an hour’s exertion and 
suspense, the water gaining rapidly, and the deeply- 
laden gig ” half full, we reached a little mud-flat, 
discliarged cargo, and hauled out for repairs. Bach 
incidents arc of too frequent occurrence for the crew j 
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to be at a loss for expedients ; so we were soon afloat 
again, and at noon, having performed eight miles in 
about as many hours, we stopped at a “ ranche ” to 
breakfast, “ much as usual.” After our morning’s 
adventure, we ceased to wonder at the number of 
persons drowned on the river. Niue miles thence, 
after having been favoured with the usual pluvious 
dispensation, as night set in, we discovered the terri- 
toiy of an old Indian squaw decorated with two sheds, 
one of which was enclosed.. Here we "came-to:” 
several boats soon followed, including some bound 
down, until the number of the destitute seeking 
shelter and food amounted to near fourscore. The 
mud was six inches deep, so that our tent was useless : 
to proceed was impossible : the boatmen reported the 
rapids just above impassable by night. Food there 
was none ; but when hope was coldest. Fortune 
smiled. My Niobean des^mir must liave excited the 
commiseration of the old lady, who hired me a ham- 
mock, and after supping on cliarity, the scanty 
remains of a fellow-traveller’s hamper, I “ hung my- 
self up,” and the stilled heart could scarce produce 
a deeper slumber. 

The sun was up wlicn wc commenced our fourtli 
day’s toil. The stream now became so rapid that 
oars were laid aside for poles ; and keeping close to 
the bank, availing of every pendant branch and tree, 
our “ speed ” did not much exceed a mile to the 
hour. Frequently we lost, in a few moments, by 
being swept into deep water, the labours of a full 
ludf hour. The ” apres ” seemed universally to pity 
the “ avants.” As one canoe flew by us with the 
current, containing eight or ten passengers, all strain- 
ing with paddles, they gi'eeted us with ; “ This is 
the way, boys, you’ll go when you’re bound home ! ” 
Seven miles of struggling brought us to Gorgona, a 
small Indian village of bamboo-huts, and two board- 
houses for hotel, where wc found — ye gods ! how w'c 
feasted our ryes on it ! — the first " lablc-cloth ” we 
had seen since we left the steamer Georgia ; and we 
rubbed our hands in anticipation of breakf^ast. If wc 
were somewhat disappointed in the edibles, we had 
feasted on that cloth, faint symbol of civilization, and 
paid our dimes without reluctance. Wc were now 
within seven miles of Cruces: anxious to end our 
aquatic voyage in that quarter, we embarked once 
more. The distance thence was mostly accomplished 
by the crew wading in the water, and thus propelling 
the boat. In passing a rapid not fifty yards long, 
‘which consumed an hour, our baggage was again in 
peril ; and one of the crew, liaviug been swept away 
from the boat, saved himself by his coolness and 
activity, where a less agile man must have perished. 
Just before reaching the town, I shot an alligator, 
some twelve feet long. After performing divers 
antics that would have astonished the entire Ravel 
family, he suddenly disappeared to parts unknown. 
In a small mud creek, branching from the river, 
we found the landing of Cniccs, and disembarked at 
three P.M., on Sunday, October 27tli. 

As I stept on shore, two Indians were fighting with 


knives, weapons they invariably cany, haiviiig blades 
about twelve inches long. The sight was anything 
but gratifying. 1 have a peculiar antipathy to 
surgical operations. One’s blood must be warmed 
by either habit, passion, or excitement, to carve 
unshrinkingly a fellow-subject. Death must have been 
the fate of one or both of the Indians, but the by* 
standers interfered, and they wore separated. 

The village is a collection of miserable-looking 
huts, built (like all the Indian habitations) of cane 
and bamboo, occupied by Indians and Negroes, be- 
tween whom there exists no distinction, and a few 
frame-buildings recently erected by Americans. In 
one of the latter we took up our quarters. Hogs, os 
in Ireland, are here privileged characters, and rove 
unrestrained guests through every house. As the 
habits of that favoured animal arc not remarkable for 
cleanliness, it is hardly necessary to add that filth and 
mud enter largely into the products of the place. 
There was nothing to engage tlie traveller’s curiosity, 
save the ruins of an old Spanish cathedral built by the 
Jesuits, in which mass is still performed. 

After supping superlatively well, comparatively 
speaking, the transient twilight of the tropics had 
hardly vanished, ere, wishing to retire for the night, 
we were shown up-stairs to the general dormitory. 
It comprised the entire length and breadth of the 
building, and contained, by a nice computalion of our 
arithmetic, seventy-two cots, to each of which was 
apportioned one sheet, one blanket, and a pillow, 
while the space allotted to an occupant was reduced 
to limits of which man cannot be deprived — six feet 
by two. Our nice perceptions were fast evaporating ; 
but spreading my wolf-robe and my own blanket, I 
was soon asleep. 

About midnight I was awakened by a most ex- 
traordinary concert, consisting of an extensive band 
of performers on the nasal organ. The harmony can 
only be conceived by one wIk) has slept in the same 
room with fifty worn-out travellers. After the 
ludicrous and comic efiect, so much melody became 
exceedingly aimoying, and while revolving the ex- 
pediency of raising an alarm of fire, that we might 
all take a fair start, fatigue triumphed over the senses, 
and ere long I may have joined in the choir. At day- 
light there was a general resurrection. Toilets were 
as brief as orisons. Wc were soon occupied bar- 
gaining with the natives for the transportation of 
our luggage to Panama, which was finally effected 
at an cqu^ waste of words and cajiitid, or twelve 
dollars per hundred pounds, and sixteen dollars for 
saddle-mules. At ten o’clock we mounted and rode 
forth, a warlike, brigandish-looking squad — from 
appearances, much more to be dreaded than attacked. 
Four men had just been robbed on the road, among 
whom we fancied there must have been a great want 
of "materiel.” I think an armed party of three 
always safe. 

In an Indian-rubber bag strapped behind me I 
carried a great-coat and a change of linen ; in front, 
fastened to the saddle, my “poncho,” and a amall 
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leather bag containing my gold and liquors, both 
equally precious and necessary. These, added to my 
gun, made rather a heavy burden for my “steed;** 
but he was a strong-built, bright-eyed little animal, 
and notwithstanding sundry falls, equal to any of his 
fellows. Proceeding a few hundred yards, we struck 
a narrow defile in the mountains, where our imagi- 
nation, previously excited in picturing the road, we 
still found most M'ofully at fault, and some conception 
of the truth began to dawn upon us. It certainly 
beggars description. I am conscious of my inability 
to paint it, or give even a faint idea of ils rug- 
gedness. It is assuredly only one remove from im- 
passibility. 

In the excitement and rivalry of the chase, I have 
recklessly driven my liorse over many a break-neck 
spot, and been astonished at his success ; still 1 
should have doubted that a mule could have picked 
his way over such a confused oliaos of rocks and 
stones, intermingled witii slippery mud. Any at- 
tempt to ride a horse unbroken to its paths must 
inevitably result in the death of the animal, if not 
the rider. The road leads through ravines where 
your saddle-bags scrape the rocky sides, and often 
only six inches wdde at the bottom, diverging till 
over-head the fallen trees and thick foliage shut out 
the sun and darken the narrow gulfs whose windings 
are so abrupt, that your companions are shut from 
view, though not two lengths apart ; mounting pre- 
cipitous rocks where foot-holes are cut for each step 
of the mule, and any slip, or even the error of 
putting a wrong foot first, sends “ horse and rider** 
rolling over each other amid shouts of laughter. 
Descents, tliough apparently more fearful, arc much 
more easily accomplished by the animal sliding down 
on his haunches. What I have described is far the 
bctfier portion of the road. In some places rocks 
and stones of all sizes are covered and iiitennixed 
with a soft clay about three feet deep, through 
which the animal must take his footing at a venture, 
and consequently it is one continued struggling, 
floundering, and falling; the frequent carcases over 
which he steps, seemingly admonishing him of his 
fate, if lie falter. After emerging, either mounted or 
afoot, tlie first process is to dig the mud from your 
eyes and face, arrange your trapping, settle yourself in 
your saddle, and prepare for a similar ordeal. 

There appeared 1o be a ]^iilosopliical determination 
among us to laugh at all misfortunes. I was greatly 
amused at the awkwardness of one of the party, 
a tall man with a long pair of “ dividers,** which 
1 doubt had ever before bestrode a quadruped. He 
opened the “ ball** with a clownish feat that set us 
off in convulsions of laughter, although it was some 
time before he joined-in, evidently entertaining serious 
misgivings respecting his equestrian skill, and re- 
volving the expediency of again trusting himself on 
the outside of a mule. A foot-passenger to whom 
I addressed a few eloquent and figurative adjectives, 
expressive of my appreciation of the road, replied : 

J “ Fire away, stranger ; you can’t abuse it !” I rode 


on, thinking he liad expressed more in one sentence 
than I should in my whole journal. 

I had early found it advisable to abandon Ihe 
reins, and allow my mule to select his own path. 
About noon we came to an abortive effort at im- 
provement, by throwing a species of log-bridge over 
a mud-hole. When about half-way across, the animal, 
finding his further progress intercepted, turned short 
to the right, and plunged off from a height of about 
four feet, actually burying himself with liis head and 
neck below the visible horizon. My feet became too 
deeply imbedded to extricate myself from the saddle, 
and with a total eclipse of both eyes by tlie shower 
of mud, I kept my seat stoically, listening to the 
remarks of some foot-passengers who happened to 
witness tlic catasiroplir, and the shouts of my com- 
panions. “Handsomely interred !** exclaimed a rougli- 
looking red-shirt. “ There*atlic end of his tail,” said a 
facetious biped, seated on a stump, performing a sur- 
gical operation on his boot ; and whether spelt taie or 
iail a])peared equally applicable. But his obsequies 
were not destined to be so performed ; bis race was not 
yet run. After a few desperate struggles, greatly 
assisted by a liberal application of my “ persuaders,’* 
(most blood-thirsty looking spurs,) we emerged, or 
rather, 1 should say, “ broke cover,** fresh as paint. 
While thus comfortably progressiug, amusing our- 
selves at each other’s misliaps, the sky became 
darkened, the lightning flashed, the tlmndcr rever- 
berated among the rocks and chasms in not very 
pleasing propinquity, the rain descended, the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon us, and n c 
stood it like hydropathic disciples. 

At three o’clock, copiously wet and correspondingly 
dry, we came to a little ()i)eniiig, and greeted the 
American ensign on a large lent standing close by 
“a small dog with a short tail.” Here we dis- 
mounted and “ got fed” on corn-cake and molasses. 
After abundant recourse to our flasks for additional 
sustenance, we remounted and faced the storm, still 
laughing at vicissitudes, to which I contributed by 
two additional falls of my mule, wc drove our weary 
brutes over many a carcass of the slain, wedged iii 
the narrow passes; which, by-fhe-bye, I noticed were 
all liorse.s, so I am unable to place on record the 
still unobserved skull of a dead donkey. By dark 
we reached a considerable clearing, in the centre of 
which stood two large sheds, where we must needs 
pass the night. We had ridden twelve miles, and 
surmounted all the most diabolical portions of the ' 
road. Man’s courage and fortitude will sustain him 
cheerily over daily hardships and sufferings, if night 
but bring him refreshing rest ; but it would have 
chilled one, nourished by luxury and uniuurcd to ex- 
posure, to have looked upon the hopeless prospect of 
repose before us. A large open shed, with the 
ground underneath wet and muddy, was our only 
asylum, already half filled with Indians. 

Some desperate remedy and effort was necessary. 
Reconnoitring, we discovered that the proprietor 
and his two squaws, all dirty aborigines, possessed 
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an enclosure in one comer, of loose canc, reaching 
about the height of a man. Tliis ve speedily 
! stormed and took, when our host, finding we were 
determined to defend it and not to abdicate, opened | 
negotiations, and a treaty was soon made and ratified, 

^ to the following effect ; We were to pay a con- 
siderable sum of money, and to receive five twine 
hammocks, (our party had been reinforced by two ;) 
the invaders to retain undisputed and quiet possession 
during the niglit, and retire unmolested in the 
morning. Provisions there were none to be had, by 
forage or negotiation, so we could not possibly sustain 
a siege beyond tlie time specified in the truce. Soon 
after. Uncle ISam's mails began to arrive, and were 
piled for the night under the same shelter. They 
consisted of one hundred and twenty-four bags, 
j loading forty-one mules. We were wet to the skin, 

; and fire to dry our clothes and cheer us became 
another subject of bargain. As it exemplified the 
grasping disposition of the red rascal, I must describe 
it. He first bargained to make a fire for four 
dimes ‘money doun, and maintained the contract was 
fulfilled by lighting three small sticks and producing 
smoke enough to have dried a cargo of herrings. 

. Our complain t of “ mas fnego” was answered with 
“inus reales,” and another equal payment brought 
but a similar instalment. This 1 repeated four 
times, till getting incensed, and fearing he would 
imjjoverish me before morning, I seized a brand and 
threatened gratuitously to bestow on him a glowing 
8amj)le of my lire. Looking me steadily in the face, 
to satisfy himself that 1 was in earnest, and that no 
more dimes were to be had, he brought an abundant 
' snp()ly, displaying his “ivories” at the success of his 
artifice. 

Long after my comrades had retired, T sat by the 
lire, musing over the past and present. What a 
picture lay before me ! How I lamented the neglect 
of early studies, and my inability to sketch the wild 
scene, so stilled, so liuslicd ! The clouds had melted 
away, and the stars shone with the w^ondrous 
hiilliaiicy of the tropics; the natives lay scattered 
ou the ground, sleeping heavily in such picturesque 
and abandoned attitudes, it seemed more a deserted 
battle-field marking some fierce struggle, than the 
^juict repose of breathing forms still redolent with 
•life. 

***** 

Th(v Indians, tliough diminutive in stature, arc 
generally well made, and with singularly handsome 
faces. They possess nothing of the high cheek-bone 
that so disfigures our northeru tribes. With cast of 
features so very similar, they appear nmre like 
members of the same family ; and to a stranger it is 
.no easy matter to distinguish them apart. Their 
honesty I think highly commendable. Intrusted with 
baggage for days together, instances are extremely 
rare where anything is pilfered or lost. The 
following morning our party and the sun rose 
.simultaneously. The latter seemed to have made a 
mistake, for he just peeped out and was speedily 


covered up again. The dark forms that lay so 
motionless around us had disappeared like demons 
with the night. The mau-with4wo*hai?as stood 
immovable and statue-like, patiently awaiting us to- 
I capitulate. At a considerable outlay of smiles and 
I dimes, we seduced his two frailties into furnishing us 
with coilec ; but famine drove us out of our camp, and 
we resumed our march. The oountry- became inore^ 
open, and the ro*id improved rapidly as we approached 
Panama. A ride of five miles brought us to a rude 
]>avemciii, where I urged my mule-iii advance of my 
companions, wishing to catch a first sight of the sea. 
After crossing a stone bridge and passing a deea^yed 
monastery on the left, I rose a little acclivity, and the 
mighty though placid and peaceful Ocean of the West 
lay before me ! I sat motionless and almost breaih- 
Icss, gazing over its tranquil waicys with sensa- 
tions suoli os one rarely feels in life ; like the 
opening of a seal, a sudden vision of a new world, 
or a first sight of the “other side.” It was some 
time before I had eyes for the surrounding scenery, 
though grandly beautiful. The fortifications at 
Panama were distinctly visible. Some dozen vessels 
lay at anchor among mountainous' islands rising 
abruptly from the sea. Behind the city rose a lofty 
peak far into the clouds ; and at its base, ullhougli on 
a considerable mount overlooking every other edifice, 
stood some extensive ruins of an old cathedral. So 
imposing was the magnitude of Haturc/s works about 
me, 1 felt as if I had never before conceived the 
grandeur of her efforts, so wondrously developed 
here. 

I know not what beautiful peroration I might have 
poured forth, as thoughts came thick and fast ; but 
my soliloquy was interrupted by an exclamation of, 
“Come on; i*vc taken* off iny hat to old Briuey!” 
The spill being thus dissolved, I rode on. We soon 
after came to a wide road, bounded with miserable 
Indian huts, extending near a mile. At its terminus 
we passed dilapidated stone houses composing the 
suburbs of the city, when a few hundred ^ards 
brought us to the walls. Crossing a ditch, and 
entering an arched gateway, wo were in Panama. 

— ♦ — 

CllOSSING A TOKRENT IN BOOTAN. 

A COOL head and a firm hand must be indispensable 
for such a mode of transit as this. Woe to the brain 
that gets dizzy, or the timid fingers that cease to 
clutch manfully the rope. Yet may this kind of thing 
become as familiar by practice, as going up stairs. 
Ce n^est que le Rentier pas qui couie ; but tiiat first 
it must be admitted, is neither the safest nor 
the pleasantest, and should it prove a **/aux pas^' 
must be fatal to him who makes it. At all events, the 
incident furnishes a very striking subject for the 
pencil,* and is most effectively treated by the artist 
Daniel, to whom we are indebted for so many charac- 
teristic pictures of Indian life and scenery. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANlSaQyS. 


HOLY ROOD. 

Ii is not generally known that the name given to 
tlift ancient Abbey of Holyrood, founded by David 1. 
and subsequently adopted for ike Royal Palace, was 
acquired by circumstances truly miraculous if we may 
believe Hector Breoe, whose account we here abridge 
and modetuise. 

David, who was crowned King of Scotland at Scone 
in 1124!, came to visit the Castle of Edinburgh three 
or four years after. At this time there was about the 
castle a great forest full of harts and hinds. ** Now 
was the Rood-day coming, called the Exaltation of the 
Cross, and because the same was a high solemn day, 
the King passed to his contemplation. After the 
masses were done with vast solemnity and reverence, 
appeared before him many young and insolent barons 
of Scotland, right desirous to have some pleasure and 
flolace by elinse of hounds in the said forest. At this 
lime was with the King a man of singular and devout 
life named Alcuin, Canon of the order of St. 
Augustine, who was long time confessor afore to King 
David in England, the time that he was Earl of 
Huntingdon and Northumberland.” Alcuiii used 
many arguments to dissuade the King from going to 
the hunt. Neverthcle.ss, his dissuasion little availed, 
or the King was finally so provoked by inopportune 
solicitation of his barons, that he passed, notwith- 
standing the solemnity of the day, to his hounds.” 
As the King was coming to the vale that lay to the 
cast from the castle, subsequently named the Canon- 
gate, the stag passed through the wood with such din 
of bugles, and lioi'ses, and braying of dogs, that ” ail 
the beasts were raised from their dens. Now was the 
King coming to the foot of the crag, and all his nobles 
severed, here and there, from him, at their game and 
solace, when suddenly appeared to his sight thoifaircst 
hart that ever was seen before with living creature.” 
There seems to have been something awful and 
mysterious about the appearance and movements of 
this hart which frightened King David’s horse past 
control, and it ran away over mire and moss, followed 
by the strange hart ”bo fast that he threw both the 
King and his horse to the ground. Then the King 
cast back his hands between the horns of this hart, 
to have saved him from the stroke thereof,” when a 
miraculous Holy Cross slid into the King’s hands, and 
remained, while the hart fled away with great violence. 
This occurred “ on the same pl^e where now springs 
the Rood Well.” The hunters, affrighted by the 
accident, gathered about the King from all parts of 
the wood to comfort him, and fell on their knees, 
devoutly adoring the holy cross, which was not a 
common, but a heavenly piece of workmanship, **for 
there is no man con show of what matter it is of, metal 
or tree.” Soon after, the King returned to his castle, 
and in the night following he was admonished by a 
vision in his sleep, to build an abbey of canons regular 
in the same place where he had been saved bjr the 
cross. Alcuin, his confessor, by no means ** sus- 
pended his good mind,” and the King sent his trusty 


servants to France andPlanders, ”who brought right 
crafty masons to build this abbey, dedicated in the 
honour of the holy cross.” The cross remained for 
more •than two centuries iii the monastery, but when 
David II., son of Robert Bruce, set out on his expe- 
dition against the English, he took the cross with him, 
and when he was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, the cross shared the monarch’s fate. 
It subsequently became an appendage of Durham 
Cathedral. The stately abbey of Holy Rood was 
despoiled by the Protector Somerset in 1554, and 
totally destroyed by the Presbyterians at the Re- 
volution. 


1861; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND 
MRS. SANDBOYS.' 

This is a very clever serial work, by Henry Mayhew 
and George Cruiksluank ; — the sketches by the latter 
arc sui generis, and would make the most saturnine 
and the most stupid laugh, — that wholesome laughter 
after which wc feci better and cleverer; humour is 
very influential, if not absolutely infectious. Most of 
our readers arc familiar, at least by name, with But- 
tcrmcre, (he beautiful^ in which vale are cradled the 
quiet homes of a few Britons like Mr. and Mrs. Sand- 
Imys. It is almost impossible to read Mr. Mayhew’s 
graphic account of Buttermere and its inhabitants, 
and not believe that the actual living population have 
been set up in type, for the edification of Londoners. 
Our curiosity is so much excited on that point, that 
wc mean to send a copy of the first number to a friend 
hard by Borrowdale, and ask him if his veritable ncigli- 
boiirs arc or arc not in print. As for the scenery about 
Buttermere and Crummock Water, it is exquisitely 
painted by Mr. Mayhew, and we arc disposed to 
regret that the business of the talc will take him from 
that old-world loveliness, to the noise and turmoil of 
of the modem Babel. The English lakes are being 
fast spoiled, by having a fashionable season, but little 
Buttermere will remain untainted for many years yet. 
By the way, the romance of Mary, the beauty of 
Buttermere, will not bear the test of close inspection. 

I have heard a few facts, from one who remembers 
her well, and who dined at the inn, on the very day 
of the execution of her lover at Carlisle, and was 
waited on by her on that occasion, which tend to 
prove that, instead of being heart-broken, she was j 
heart-whole — if not keartlese. 

Let the untravelled Londoner "entertain concep- 
tion” of such a place as Mr. Mayhew describes thus— 
it is not a far-fetched fancy. 

"WHAT BUTTEBMEUE IS NOT. 

"Here the knock of the dun never startles the 
student, for (thrice blessed spot !) there are no knockers. 
Here are no bills, to make one dread the coming of 


(1) **The Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys." By Henry 
Mayhew and George Cruikshank. Nos. 1 and 2. Bogue, Fleet 
Street. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


the spring, or the sammer^ or the' Christmas, or what- 
ever other * festive* s^on. they may fall due upon, 
for (oh, earthly paradise !) ‘ there are no tradesmen, 
and, better still, no discounters, and, greater boon 
than all^no ! not one ' attorney within nine statute 
miles of mountain, fell, and morass, to ruffle the 
serenity of the village inn ! Here that sure revolving 
toa-^therer, as inevitable and cruel as the fate in a 
Grecian Tragedy, never comes with long book and 
short inkhoru, to convince us it is Lady Day, nor 
'Paving,* nor 'Lighting,* nor ‘Water,* * Sewers,* nor 
‘ Poor's,* nor ‘ Parochials,* nor ‘ Church,* nor ‘ County,* 
nor * Queen's,' nor any other accursed accompaniment 
of our boasted civilization. * * * * Here there arc no 
newspapers at breakfast to stir up your early bile 
with a grievance, or to render the merchant’s morning 
meal indigestible with the list of bankrupts, or startle 
the fundlioldcr with a sense that all security for pro- 
perty is at an end. Here there are no casy-chair 
philosophers, — not particularly illustrious themselves 
for a delight in hard labour, — to teach us to * sweep 
all who will nut work into the dust-bin.*** 

All Buttcrmerc is attracted to London by the 
Great Exhibition — all but Mr. Sandboys, who hates 
novelty and is afraid of London wickedness, and his 
wife, who hates the far-rcuowued * London dirt.* No ; 
they won’t go. But what is their fate P Alas ! every- 
body being gone, how shall they live ? The grocer, 
the smith, the inn-keepers, the butcher, the brewer, — 
all arc gone. In this predicament, Mr. Sandboys, i 
after many dreadful misfortunes, is obliged to start 
for London to avoid being starved in Cumberland ! 

The whole party set off, father, mother, two 
children, two servants, and twenty-three packages of 
luggage. Arrived at Workington, they get into tlie 
wrong train, go to Holborn Hill in Cuinbciiaud in- 
stead of the llolborii Hill on whose proud summit 
stands the “ Bull and Mouth," and their twenty-three 
packages go on to London. The next mistake is that 
the whole party arc carried asleep to Edinburgh, and 
when they arc at last en route for Loudon, (what a 
Babel it will be two mouths hence!) a pretended 
“ detective,” who kindly offers to put the Sandboys on 
his guard against thieves, robs him, not only of all his 
cash, but of his railway tickets! Taken before a 
magistrate, the astounded and humiliated Sandboys 
finds a friend in the police inspector, and supplied witli 
a loan, starts again for town. On his arrival, the Bull 
and Mouth, of course, is full. Sandboys, utterly be- 
wildered, is recommended to the house of Mrs. Fokc- 
sell, who has one apartment to let at five shillings a- 
night — it is the cellar, from the rough vaulted roof 
of which is suspended a hammock, and with that 
"thing" the verdant Sandboys are obliged to be 
content. And now, reader, if you want to know how 
many times they tried to get into the " thing,*’ how 
many times they came out of it in the most surprising 
manner, what finally befel them, mdifell on them if 
you want to know these things,— -and they arc of great 
importance to you, (as of course, you are going to 
town) — then you must get this amusing book, and if 


you don’t derive a little healthy laughter from it, you 
will never laugh any more' in your life, and it is pro- 
blematical to us wlteUter you ever have laughed. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

‘‘The British Metropolis in 1851." A little 
guide book to London, on a very novel and useful 
plan, the idea of which is good, and the execu- 
tion most creditable. The author appears to have 
taken great interest in his subject, and we congratulate 
him on the result of his labours. Still there are some 
errors which it would be well to correct in a future 
edition ; we are told that Box Hill is beyond Hampton 
Court instead of near Dorking, the fine new Greek 
church in London Wall is not noticed at all^ although 
perhaps, for its size, the most expensive ^urch of 
modern London. Still these errors are the exception, 
and the fact of our finding but them in the course of 
our reading, shows that the author is minutely 
accurate, and to be depended upon. 

" Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, for Schools 
and Private Instruction." By W. Lovett. We are 
: sorry that wc have not found an earlier opportunity 
of noticing this valuable addition to our daily in- 
creasing stoft of school-books. Having glanced 
through its contents, we can safely affirm that 
the teacher will find it an excellent and useful 
elementary book for conveying instruction upon 
subjects which ought not to be wholly lost sight of in 
any scheme of education. The nature of the work 
and the autlior's object in its publication are, Imw- 
ever, so fully and clearly stated in the . opening 
sentences of the preface, that wc prefer giving Mr. 
Lovett's own words to any further remarks of our 
own. " This little work," he observes, “ may be said 
to have had its origin in the efforts I have been 
making, for some time past, to impart to children 
some knowledge of their own physical, mental, and 
moral nature; believing it to bo an essential and 
important branch of youthful education. In the 
pursuit of my object I have had to glean my in- 
formation from many sources, and to simplify and 
condense it, and to give it in such a form as I thought 
might be best comprehended and appreciated by those 
1 sought to instruct. And, having to some little 
extent succeeded, I have thought it might aid others, 
engaged in the great work of education, if I printed 
what 1 have taught in a lesson form; accompanied 
by drawings of the diagrams 1 used, togctlier with 
an outline of the method I adopted, and still pursue, 
in teaching this kind of knowledge to several dosses 
of both sexes, weekly." It remains for us to state 
that the diagrams are remarkably well drawn and 
coloured; that the subject-matter of the volume is 
admirably arranged and classified, and that the style 
througfhout is lucid, clear, and easy of oomprehenT 
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SCRAPS. 


SCRAPS. 

'* I pixn that our ancestors used for Lord the name 
of Laford, which, (as it should seem,) from some 
aspiration in the pronouncing, they wrote Illa/ord 
and Illafurd, Afterward it grew to be written 
Lovcrd, and by receiving like abridgment as other 
our ancient appellations have done, it is in one 
syllabic become Lord. To deliver, therefore, the 
true etymology, the reader shall understand that, 
albeit w^e have our name of bread from breod, as our 
ancestors were wont to call it, yet used they also, 
and that most commonly, to call bread by the name 
of lllaf, from whence we now only retain the name of 
the form or fashion wherein bread is usually made, 
calling it a loaf ; whereas loaf, coming of lllaf or Laf, 
is rightly also bread itself, and was not of our 
ancestors taken for the form only ; that such as were 
endued with great wealth and means above others, 
were chiefly renowned (especially in these northern 
regions) for their housekeeping and good hospitality; 
that is, for being able, and using to feed and sustain 
many men, and therefore were they parricularly 
honoured with the name and title of lllaford, 
w'hich is as much as to say, as an alTorder of laf, 
that is, a brcad> giver, intending (as it seemeth) by 
bread, the sustenance of man, that being the sub- 
stance of our food the most agrecal^e to nature, 
and that which in our daily prayers we especially 
desire at tlie hands of God. The name and title of 
Lady was anciently written lllcardianor ijcafdian, from 
M'hcnce it came to be Lafdy, and lastly Lady. I have 
rhowed here lust before how illaf or laf was sometime 
our najne of bread, as also the reason why our noble 
and principal men came to be honoured in the name of 
Laford, which now is Lord, and even the like in cor- 
respondence of reason must appear in this Lcafdlan, 
the feminine of Laford; the first syllabic whereof 
being anciently written lllcaf, and not lllaf, must 
not, therefore, alienate it from the like nature and 
sense, for that only seemeth to have been the feminine 
sound, and we sec that of Lcafdian we have not retained 
leady, but lady. Well, then, both lllaf and llleaf we 
must here understand to signify one thing which is 
bread ; Lian is as much to say as serve ; and so is 
Leafdian a bread-server ; whereby it appeareth that 
as the Laford did allow food and sustenance, so the 
Leafdian did see it served and disposed to the guests. 
And our ancient and yet-continued custom, that our 
ladies and gentlewomen do wtt to carve and serve 
their guests at the table, which in other countries is 
altogether strange and unusual, doth for proof hereof 
well accord and correspond with this our ancient and 
honourable feminine appellation.” 

Veiistegan. 


The Earl of St. Alban’s, Secretary to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria during all her misfortunes, found himself 
at the Restoration but in an iiidilTcrent condition. 

Being one day with Charles II. when all dis- 
tinctions were laid aside, a stranger came with an 
importunate suit for an employment of great value 


which was just then vacant. The king oi'dercd him 
to be admitted, and bid the earl personate himself. 
The gentleman addressed himself accordingly, enume- 
rated his services to the royal family, and hoped the 
grant of the place would not be deemed too great a 
reward. “ By tio means,” replied the earl, and I am 
only sorry that as soon as I heard of the vacancy I con- 
ferred it on my faithful friend the Earl of St. Alban's, 
(pointing to the king,) who has constantly followed 
the fortunes of my father and myself, and has hitherto 
gone unrewarded; but when anything of this kind 
happens again worthy of your acceptance, pray let me 
sec you.” The gentleman withdrew ; the king smiled 
at the jest, and oonflrmcd the graiit to the earl.— 
Addison*8 Anecdotes. 


NEGllO WIT. 

Theue is a tradition tliat one of the old esquires 
in Malden, Massachusetts, had a slave who had been 
in the family until he was about seventy years of age. 
Perceiving that there was not much work left for the 
old man, the esquire took him one day and made him a 
somewhat pompous address, to Ihe following effect : — 
“You have been a faithful servant to me, and my 
father before me. I have long been thinking what I 
should do lo reward you for your services. I give 
you your freedom. You are your own master; you 
are your own man.” Upon tliis the old negro shook 
his grisly head, and with a sly glance, showing that 
he saw through his master’s intention, quickly replied, 
“No, no, massa; you cat dc meat, and now you must 
pick de bone,” 


“ Pkopee words in proper places make the true 
definition of a style.” — Swi/t. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ALTAR-PIECE. 

“Over a Popish altar at Worms,” says Burnet, 
“there is a picture one would think invented to ridicule 
transubstantiation. There is a windmill, and the 
Virgin Mary throws Christ into the hopper, and he 
comes out at the eye of the mill all in wafers, which a 
priest takes up to give to the people.” — Cunningham^ s 
Life of Hogarth. 


“all flesh is grass.” 

Bishop Hughes, in a sermon to his parishioners, 
repeated the quotation that “ all flesh is grass.” The 
season was Lent, and a few days afterwards he en- 
countered Terence O’Coilins, who appeared to have 
something on his mind. “ The top of the mornin’ to 
your rivereucc,” said Terence, “ did I fairly under- 
stand your riverence to say** all flesh is grass,' last 
Sunday ?” “ To be sure you did,” replied the Bishop, 
“ and you're a heretic if you doubt it.” ** Oh ! divil 
the bit do I doubt anything your riverence says,” said 
the wily Terence; **but if your riverence plazes, I 
wish to know whether in this Lent time 1 could not 
be afther having a small piece of hafe by way of a 
salad ?” 


BOBEET SOUTH. 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WOETHIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHUECH. 

BOBEST SOUTH. 

Wb think that most of our readers will admit 
that the biographies hitherto included in our 
sketches of English divines have presented por- 
traitures of human character as nearly faultless — as 
free from human frailty and infirmity — as they might 
reasonably hope to meet with. The meek and patient 
Hooker — the pure-minded and charitable Taylor — the 
honest and high-minded Barrow, belong emphatically 
to that select class or category of mortals who have 
been placed by the suffrage of intelligent and truth- 
ful men of all parties, in a position far beyond the 
reach of vulgar praise or censure. The subject of our 
present sketch — the witty and satirical Dr. South, 
has left behind him a reputation of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind. Inferior in learning and ability to nei- 
ther of the great ornaments of the English Church, on 
whose lives we have commented, and endowed with a 
wonderful faculty of vigorous and searching eloquence, 
he was nevertheless, as liis writings prove, a man of 
intolerant disposition, a sincere and unselfish, but vehe- 
ment and angry partisan, a thorough ** good hater** 
of the practices and tenets of his opponents, and one 
who occasionally lacked the charity and discretion, ns 
well as the decorousness of language and demeanour, 
which should distinguish the conduct of the Christian 
minister. 

Dr. Robert South was born in the year 1C33. His 
birth-place was the pleasant suburban village of 
Hackney ; a quiet sequestered village t^en, for many 
miles of cultivated fields and verdant pastures 
lay between it and the great metropolis. His 
father was a prosperous merchant of London ; his 
mother a woman of good family, from the county of 
Kent, whose maiden name was Berry. In childhood 
and early boyhood, South was distinguislicd for 
quickness and intellectual precocity. Having passed 
very creditably through a course of prc])aratory in- 
struction, at the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Westminster school, as a King’s Scholar. This famous 
seminary was at that time under the dictatorship of 
the renowned Busby ; the sturdy disciplinarian who 
walked with covered head amongst his boys, even be- 
fore a royal visitor, solemnly assuring his Majesty 
afterwards, in explanation of his conduct, that it was 
necessary to preserve his dignity before his scholars, 
and to appear the greatest man, even though a king 
were present. Although his presence inspired im- 
moderate awe in the little kingdom over which he held 
despotic away, this distinguished pedagogue is repre- 
sented to have been a man of mean and insignificant 
appearance, and in height, considerably below the 
middle stature. A tall Irishman, it is said, once ad- 
dressed him in a coffee-house, in the following words : 
" Will you allow me. Giant, to pass on to my seat P ** 
“ Certainly, Pigmy, was the reply.** " I alluded, sir,’* 
said the Celt, **to the yastness of your intellect.” 

TC»L. XIV. • 


“And I,” retorted Busby, "to the size of yours.” 
As a schoolmaster, there is no doubt that Busby 
united considerable tact in tuition, with great learn- 
ing. But woe to the unlucky wight who possessed 
but a moderate amount of brains, or neglected his 
tasks whilst under his control! The Westminster 
pedagogue boasted of the efiicacy of flagellation, and 
rarely erred upon the side of mercy. Under his suc- 
cessful but not very benignant sway, the school 
furnished an abundance of good scholars, and he in- 
variably spoke of his rod, as the sieve to prove 
them. 

At Westminster, whilst yet a mere youth. South 
distinguished himself by an act of courageous and 
uncompromising loyalty, which, young ns he was, 
might have involved him in some trouble. On the 
30th of January, Ifil-O, (the day appointed for the 
execution of King Charles I.) being render of the 
Latin prayei-s that morning, ho publicly, and to the 
surprise and consternation of his auditors, prayed for 
the king by name, but an hour or two at most before 
his sficred head was struck off.” This was the first pub- 
lic indication which he had an opportunity of giving 
of the fervent spirit of loyally which animated him 
through life. We may believe that that spirit was 
nurtured or strengthened in a great degree, by the 
associations he formed at Westminster; for in a ser- 
mon " prepared for delivery at a solemn meeting of 
his school-fellows in the Abbey,” ho thus com- 
memorated in after life the loyal character of that 
seminary. "Westminster is a school which neither 
disposes men to division in church, nor sedition 
in state — a school so untaintcdly loyal, that 1 can 
truly and knowingly aver that, in the worst of times, 
(ill which it was my lot to be a member of it,) we 
really were King’s Scholars, ns well as called so. 
And this loyal genius always continued among us, and 
grew up with us, which made that noted Coryphsus, 
Dr. J. Owen, often say, ‘ that it would never be well 
with the nation, until this school was suppressed.* ” ^ 

In 1C51, having been elected a student of Christ 
Church, South proceeded to Oxford. His great 
attainments and undoubted ability soon brought him 
into notice at the university, and in the year 1G55 he 
published a copy of Latin verses, the subject of which 
was, oddly enough, a panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 
on the occasion of his concluding a peace with the 
Dutch. As this poem, however, was a mere college 
exercise, upon a subject proposed by the university 
magnates, it cannot be regarded as any declaration 
of South’s political feelings, nor would it be fair to 
look upon it in that light. It was nevertheless after- 
wards triumphantlyreferrcd to by his opponents, (when 
smarting undef his vigorous and relentless raillery,) as 
a proof that he was himself at this period of his life 
a waverer and trimmer in political matters. It is very 
clear that the compliment paid to Cromwell in verse, 
was never repeated by South in prose. A much more 
genuine expression of his opinion of the Protector 


(l) «MemoxiAlt of Woitminiter," by the Rev, M. Weleot, IU9f 
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will be found in a sermon wliich he preached in 
tTeslminstcr Abbey in the year 1684. Nothing can 
be racier than the contemptuous bitterness with which 
he there speaks of the man whom he had been 
constrained to eulogize at college, and we feel little 
doubt that the sentiments so earnestly and characteris- 
tically expressed, were those which he entertained in 
his earlier as well as his maturer manhood. 

“ For who,” he says, “ that should view the small 
despicable beginnings of somethings and persons at first, 
could imagine or prognosticate those vast and stupen- 
dous increases of fortune that have afterwards followed 
them ? Who, that had looked upon Agathoclcs first 
handling the clay, and making pots under his father, 
and afterwards turning robber, could have thought 
that from such a condition he should come to be king 
of Sicily P Who that had seen Masaniello a poor 
fisherman, with his red cap and his angle, could have 
reckoned it possible to see such a pitiful thing, with- 
in a week after, shining in his cloth of gold, and willi 
a word or a nod absolutely commanding the wholp city 
of Naples P And who that had beheld such a hankntptt 
beggarly fellow as Cromwell ^ first entering the parlia- 
ment house with a threadbare, torn cloak, and a 
greasy hat, (and perhaps neither of them paid for^) 
could have suspected that in the space of so few years 
he should, by the murder of one king, and the banish- 
ment of another, ascend the throne, be invested in the 
royal robes, and want nothing of Ihc slate of a king, 
but the changing of his hat into a crown P ” 

It has been stated that this singular piece of pulj^it 
rhetoric was delivered in the [ircscncc of King 
Charles IL, who was so tickled by the humorous de- 
scription of CromwelFs first appearance in Parliament, 
that he burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and turning to Rochester said, “ Ods fish. Lory, your 
chaplain must be a bishop ; therefure put me in mind 
of him at the next death.” 

But, to return to South’s college career, we find 
that at this inauspicious period he gave many proofs 
of his steady attachment to the ritual and liturgy of 
the Church of England, which arc in themselves 
perfectly inconsistent with the notion that he had 
in the slightest degree swerved from the loyal prin- 
ciples in which he had been educated. His open 
observance of the proscribed forms of worship more 
than once drew down upon liim the censure of his 
superiors, and Dr. John Owei^ then Vicc-Cliaiioellor 
of the University, (the “noted Coryplimus” before 
alluded to,) who, having himself been regularly 
ordained, had afterwards joined the Presbyterian party, 
went so far as to oppose, and tliat most vehemently, 
ills obtaining his Master of Arts degree. Hearing 
that South was constantly in the habit of worshipping 
according to the liturgy, lie sent for him, and 
menaced him with expulsion from the University, 
if. ho persisted in the practice, observing that “he 
could do no less in gj^aiitude to his Highness tlie 
Piotcctor, and his other friends, who had thought him 
worthy of the dignities he then stood possessed of.” 
Do this speech South is slated to have replied with 


cutting severity, ” Gratitude ammig friends is like 
credit among tradesmen: it keeps business up, 
and maintains the correspondence ; and 'we pay not 
80 much out of a principle that we ought to discharge 
our debts, as to secure ourselves a place to be trusted 
another time.” 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Owen, South 
obtained bis degree in 1657, and was ordained in thb 
I following year. The discouraging aspect of the 
times did not prevent him from at once commencing 
liis ministrations, and with a spirit of zeal and 
intrepidity unparalleled at that period, he plnngcd 
into a series of attacks on the Puritans. On the 
24;th of July, 1659, (the year before the Restoration,) 
he preached an Assize Sermon at Oxford, entitled, 
“Interest deposed and Truth restored, or a word 
ill season,” which he afterwards published with a 
dedication to “ The Right Worshipful Edward Atkins, 
formerly one of the Justices of the Common Pleas.” 
In this dedication he describes one object of his 
discourse to be the “defence of the ministry, and 
that at such a time,” he continues, “when none 
owned them upon the bench, . . . but when, on the 
contrary, we lived to hear one, in the very face of 
the University, (as it w^ere in defiance of us and our 
profession,) openly, in his charge, defend the Quakers 
and fanatics, persons not fit to he named in such 
courts, but in an indictment !” The language of the 
sermon, and ihc topics introduced into it, lend to 
give us a higli opinion of the preacher’s courage and 
ability. Every passage appears skilfully framed to 
irritate the dominant party, and to provoke their 
bitterest animosity. The selfishness, pride, and 
hypocrisy of the pretenders to ovcr-godlincss were 
ridiculed and exposed M'iih singular force and anima- 
tion, and in a tone of the most perfect fearlessness. 
Having regard to the peculiar circumstances of the 
period, wJio will not admire the vigour of the following 
assault? 

“Many, while they have preached Christ in their 
j sermons,” observed the intrepid churchman, “ have 
1 read a lecture of atheism in tlicir practice. We have 
many here who speak of godliness, mortificarion, and 
self denial ; but if these are so, wdiat means the 
bleating of the sheep, and the low'iug of the oxen, 
the noise of their ordinary sins, and the cry of their 
great ones ? If godly, why do tliey wallow and 
steep in all the carnalities of the world, under 
pretence of Christian liberty ? Why do they make 
religion ridiculous by pretending to prophecy; and 
when their prophecies prove delusions, wliy do they 
blaspheme?* If such arc self-deniers, what means 
the griping, the prejudice, the covetousness, and the 
pluralities preached against, and retained, and the 
arbitrary government of many? When such men 

(11 Alluding to the conduct of an Independent divine, who, 
when Cromwell wai aeiaed with the sickneu of which he died, 
doclarcd that God hnd revealed to him that the Protector would 
recover and live thirty years longer, “ tor that God had raised 
him up tor a work which could not be done In lesa time;” but 
Oliver’s death being published two days afterwards, the same 
divine publicly expoetulated with Odd in prayer, exeloiming, 
" Lord, thou hast lied unto us ; yea, thou hail lied.” 
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preach of self-denial and hnmilUy, I cannot bat think 
of Sefieca» who praised poverty, and that very safely, 
in, the midst of his riches and gardens ; and even 
enhorted the world to throwaway tiieir gold, perhaps, 
(as one well conjectures) that he might gather it up : 
so these desire men to be humble, that they may 
domineer without opposition. But it is an easy 
matter to commend patience when there is no danger 
of any trial, to extol humility in the midst of honours, 
to begin a fast after dinner.^ But oh, how Christ 
will deal with such persons when he shall draw forth 
all their actions bare, and stript from this deceiving 
veil of their heavenly speeches ! He will then say. 
It was not your sad countenances, nor your hypocritietd 
groaning, by which you did either confess or honour 
me : but your worldliness, your luxury, your sinister, 
partial dealing ; these have denied me, these have 
wounded me, these have gone to my heart; these 
have caused the weak to stumble, and the profane to 
blaspheme ; these have otfended the one, and hardened 
the other. You have indeed spoke me fair, you have 
saluted me with your lips, but even then you betrayed 
me. Depart from me, therefore, you professors of 
holiness, but you workers of iniquity.*’ 

The Restoration of royalty was a joyful event to 
South, and a forlunutc one for his personal peace and 
security. Outspoken and fearless as he luid been in 
the expression of liis opinions before that event, it 
could not be expected that he would moderate his 
zeal in the day of triumph, or mitigate the severity of 
his sarcasm when he was at liberty to launch it with 
impunity. On the 2.9th of July, 1600,— exactly two 
months after the triumphant entry of the restored 
sovereign into the metropolis, — he preached a sermon 
before the University of Oxford, on the occasion of 
the King’s Commissioners meeting there, in which he 
gave full scope to his determined animosity against 
Puritans and Dissenters. The discourse which he 
delivered is published in his collected works under 
the title of “ The Scribe Instructed,” and in the 
course of it lie thus felicitously described and satirized 
the puritanical mode of preacliing : — 

“ First of all,” he said, “ they seize upon some 
text, from whence they draw something which they 
call a doctrine ; and well may it be said to be drawn 
from the words, fomsniuth as it never naturally flows 
or results from them. In the next place, being thus 
provided, they branch it into several heads, perhaps 
twenty or thirty^ or upwards. Wherefore, for tlic 
prosecution of these, they rejiair to some trusty Con- 
cordance, which never fails them ; and by the help of 
that, they range six or seven scriptures under each 
head, which scriptures they prosecute one by one, 
first* amplifying and enlarging upon one, for some 
considerable time, till they have spoiled it, and then, 
that being done, they pass to another, which, in its 
turn, suffers accordingly. And these impertinent and 
anpreroeditated enlargements they look upon os the 
motions and breathings of the Spirit, and therefore. 


. Cl) V«rv credibly reported to have beea done in an Independent 
eongrcf ation at Oxford. 


much beyond those carnal ordinances of sense and 
reason, supported by industry and study; and this 
they call a eaving way of preaching— as it must be 
confessed to be a way to eaw much labour^ and no- 
thing else that 1 know of.” 

With equal force and humour he then alluded to 
the practices invariably resorted to in the pulpit by 
the Puritan preachers, such as shutting the eyes, ;dis- 
torting the face, speaking through the nose, and toning 
instead o!L preaching their sermons. He denounced the 
presumption of those who left their worldly callings to 
undertake without preparation thedutiesof the ministry, 
and who were in the habit of haranguing the multitude, 

sometimes in streets, sometimes in churches, some- 
times in barns, and sometimes from pulpits, and some- 
times from tubs; in a word, wheresoever and howsoever 
they could clock the senseless and unthinking rabble 
about them.” Ridiculing many of the cunt terms of 
Puritanism as he went on, he observed that it was no 
wonder that those who intended to make their preach- 
ing and praying an extemporary work should be content 
witlr an extemporary preparation for it ; such mush- 
room divines would find that “hasty births were seldom 
long-lived and never strong and he concluded with 
the following vehement denunciation of the party then 
so rcrcntly dominant in church and state : — 

“ Providence having broken the rod of (I believe) 
as great spiritual oppression as was ever before 
exercised upon any company or corporation of men 
whatsoever ; when some spiritual tyrants, then at the 
top and head of it, not being able to fasten any 
accusation upon men's Jives, mortally maligned by 
them, would presently arraign and pass sentence 
upon their hearts, and deny them the proper en- 
couragement and sufjport of scholars, because, for- 
sooth, they w’cre not (in their refined sense) godly 
and regenerate ; nor allowed to be godly because they 
would not espouse a faction, by resorting to their 
congregational, house-warm ing meetings, where the 
brotherhood (or sissterhood rather) used to be so very 
kind to * their friends and brethren in the Lord.* 
Besides Die barbarous, raving insolence, which those 
spiritual dons from the pulpit were wont to show to 
all sorts and degrees of men, high and low ; represent- 
ing every casual mishap as a judgment from Qod upon 
such and such particular persons, who, being impla- 
cably hated by the party, could not, it seems, be 
olherwise by God himself. For ‘ Mark the men,* 
said Holderforih,* (as I myself, with several others, 
frequently heard him.) And then, having thus fixed 
his mark, and taken aim, he would shoot tlirongh and 
tlirougli it with a vengeance. But, I hope, things are 
already come to that pass, that we shall never again 
hear any, especially of our own body, in the very face 
of loyalty and learning, dare, in this place, (so re- 
nowned for both,) either rail at majesty, or dcciy a 
standing ministry, and, in a most unnatural and 
preposterous manner, plant their batteries in tbe 
pulpit for the beating down of the church.** 

(2) Dr. H. w. Tiolently thrutt in canon of Christ Church, Oscon, 
by the parliament visitors, in the year 1647. 
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This is strong language, but there are many passages 
much stronger in sermons preached by South at 
subsequent periods. By some of the loyal clergy 
he was often considered to carry his invectives aiid 
abuse too far; although there is no doubt that at 
the period of reaction which followed “ the reign 
of tlic Saints,*’ his bold unsparing satire was ap- 
plauded and approved, as well as keenly relished, by 
the vast majority of the high-church party. Before 
we pass on to the other events of his life, we cannot 
refrain from presenting the reader in this place with 
another specimen of his satirical rhetoric, ^Yhich we 
quote from a discourse avowedly directed against the 
long extemporary prayers of the ruritans 

“ 1 do not,” he says, ** in the least question, but 
the chief design of such as use the extempore way, is 
to amuse the unthinking rabble with an admiration 
of their gifts ; their whole devotion proceeding from 
no other principle, but only a love to hear them- 
selves talk. And I believe it W'ould put Lucifer 
himself hard to it to outvie the pride of one of those 
fellows pouring out his extempore stnfT amongst his 
ignorant, whining, factious followers, listening to and 
applauding his copious flow and cant, with the 
ridieidous accents of their impertinent groans. And 
the truth is, extempore prayer, even wdicn best and 
most dexterously performed, is nothing else but a 
business of invention and wit, (such as it is,) and 
requires no more to it, but a teeming imagination, a 
bold front, and a ready expression; and deserves 
much the same commendai ioii (w'erc it not in a matter 
too serious to be sudden upon) which is due to 
extempore verses, only with this dilTercncc, that there 
is ncccssaiy to tliese latter a competent measure of 
wit and learning, wdiereas the former may be done 
with very little wit, and no learning at all.” 

In August ]G60, South was appointed public 
orator of the University of Oxford, and in that capacity 
delivered an oration on the installation of Lord 
Clarendon as chancellor, which had an important 
influence on his future career ; for the chancellor w'as 
so struck with his manner and delivery, and formed 
60 high nil opinion of his abilities, that he at once 
made him his chaplain ; an appointment w'hich, in the 
course of a short time, led to other promotions. 
In the meanwhile ahundaiit opj3ortunities were af- 
forded our divine of making known the fervour of his 
political principles. On the 30th of January, 1063, 
(the aniversary of the cxecutAii of King Charles I.) 
he preaclicd a remarkable sermon in the royal chapel 
of Whitehall, before Charles II. The argument of 
liis discourse is wxll expressed in the title under 
which it was afterwards published, — “ Pretence of 
Conscience no Excuse for Rebellion;” a topic well 
Buited to the place, the audience, and tlic occasion. 
The preacher took his text from tlie book of Judges, 
(xix. 30.) ** And it was so, that all that saw it said, 
There was no such deed done nor seen from the day 
tliat the children of Israel came up out of the land of 
Xigypt unto this day : consider of it, take advice, and 
apeak your minds/’ Nor did the eloqueut divine faU 


to speak his mind tp the full satisfaction of his royal 
and noble auditors. The sentiments of ultra-loyalty 
which flowed from his lips came from the lieart, 
and were delivered with all the earnestness of con- 
viction. His congregation were, doubtless, prepared 
for a wholesale attack on their ancient enemies ; 
but the cry-aloud-nnd-sparc-uot spirit of this famous* 
discourse must have exceeded their expectations. 
We can fancy that a buzz and murmur of applause 
frequently ran ilirongh the admiring assemblage 
during its delivery, and that audible whispers of 
commendation proceeded from the gratified sovereign. 
Although never very scrupulous in the employment 
of strong phraseology, the loyal divine thought it 
necessary to justify, at the outset, the vehement terms 
of indignation in which he was about to speak of the 
rebellion and its catastroplie 

“And Ibis,” he exclaimed, (after speaking of the 
death of Charles,) “ is the black subject and occasion of 
this day’s solemnity. In my reflections upon which, 
if a just indignation, or indeed even a due apprehen- 
sion of the blackest fact whicli the sun ever saw since 
he hid his face upon the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
chance to give an edge to some of my expressions, let 
all such know, the guilt of whose actions has mado 
the very strictest truths look like satires or sarcasms, 
and bare descriptions sharper than invectives ; I say, 
let such ccusurcrs (w'hose innocence lies only in their 
indemnity) know, tliat to dro]) the blackest ink and 
the bitterest gall upon this fact, is not satire, but 
propriety.” 

A higlily coloured portrait of the' "murdered 
sovereign” then followed, which may be referred to 
ns an excellent specimen of South’s polished and 
pointed rhetoric. “ He every w^ay,” he said, “ filled 
the title under which we prayed for him. He could 
defend his religion ns a king, dispute for it as a divine, 
and die for it as a martyr. I think I shall speak a 
great truth, if 1 say, that the only thing tliat makes 
Protestantism considerable iu Christendom, is the 
Church of England : and the great thing that does 
now cement and confirm the Church of England is the 
blood of ibis blessed saint.” Whilst pronouncing this 
splendid eulogy on the dead, tlic courtly divine did 
not forget the living. The presence of Charles II. 
and Ills retinue reminded him that the appropriate 
conclusion of his panegyric on the father’s virtues 
would be a modicum of praise bestowed upon the son. 
An allusion to the reigning sovereign was therefore 
skilfully introduced. “ But to finish,” he continued, ' 
“ this poor imperfect description, though it is of a 
person so renowned, that ho neither needs the best, 
nor can be injured by the worst ; yet, in short, he was 
a prince whose virtues were as prodigious as his 
suflerings, a true jiater patrUe, a father of his country, 
if but for this only, that he was the father of euch 
a son'* 

Of the judges who sat upon the king’s trial he 
spoke in these terms of contemptuous sarcasm • 
“ Such an inferior crew, such a mechanic rabble were 
they, having not so much as any arms to show the 
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world, but wlmt tliey wore and used in the rebellion, 
that when I survey the list of the king’s judges, and 
the witnesses against him, I seem to have before me 
a catalogue of all trades, and sucli os might better 
have filled the shops in Westminster Hall, than sat 
upon the benchfs. Some of which came to be pos- 
sessors of the king’s houses, who before had no 
certain dwelling but the king's highway. And some 
might have continued tradesmen still, had not want 
and inability to trade sent them to a quicker and 
surer way of traflSc, the wars. Now, that a king, 
that such a king, should be murdered by such, the 
basest of his subjects, and not like a Nimrod, (as some 
sanctified railing preachers have called him,) but, like 
an Actscon, be torn by a pack of blood-hounds ; that 
the steam of a dung-hill should thus obscure the sun ; 
this 60 much enhances the calamity of this ro}^^! 
person, and makes his death as different from his who 
is conquered and slain by another king, as it is 
between being torn by a lion, and eaten up with 
vermin; an expression too proper, 1 am sure, as 
coarse ns it is, for when w'e arc speaking of beggars, 
nothing can be more natural than to think of vermin 
too.” 

Nor did the preacher confine himself to denuncia- 
tions of those who “openly imbrued their hands in the 
bloody sentence;” but, (that impartial justice might 
be done,) the ‘‘more considerable traitors who had 
I the villany to manage the contrivance, and yet the 
cunning to disappear in the execution,” came in for 
I a full share of vituperation. “The Latin advocate 
! (Mr. Milton !) who, like a blind adder^ has spit so 
much poison upon the king’s person and cause,” is 
not forgotten ; and such a d(5Scriptiou of the greatest 
intellect of the age proves how far the rancour of 
political animosity could carry one of the ablest 
divines of the Church of England. It seems scarcely, 
to have entered into South’s mind that the mcniber of 
an op])Osite party could ])osscss a single estimable 
qualification of mind or oharacter. The actions and 
motives of his opponents were with him alike detestable. 

I If they pleaded the imperious mandates of conscience 
or conviction, he had a ready answer ; — the pretence 
I of conscience was no excuse for rebellion ; and this 
I doctrine ho supported with weapons and arguments 
! which we can well believe were most paLalablc and 
! acceptable to the auditory he addressed. With one 
, short extract from this branch of his sermon, wo will 
, leave it to pass on to other matters : — 

I “ But still, conscience, conscience is pleaded as a 
I covering for all enormities, an answer to all questions 
and accusations. Ask, what made them fight against, 
imprison, and murder their lawful sovereign P Why, 
conscience. What made them extirpate the govern, 
ment, and pocket the revenue of the church P 
Conscience. What made them peijure themselves 
with contrary oaths P what makes swearing a sin, and 
I yet forswearing to be none? what made them lay 
hold on God’s promises, and break their ownP 
Conscience. What made them sequester, persecute, 
and undo their brethren, rape their estates, ruin their 


families, get iuto their places, and then say, they only 
robbed the Egyptians P Why, still this large capoci^s 
thing their conscience; which is always of a much 
larger compass than their understandings. In a M’oi*d, 
we have lived under such a model of religion, as has 
counted nothing imjtious but loyalty, nothing absurd 
but restitution.” 

The high-church principles and great ability /6f 
South, aided by the patronage of Clarendon, soon pro- 
cured for him ecclesiastical preferment. In the month 
of March, 1063, he was made Prebendary of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, and in 1670 he was installed a Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity had been conferred on him in 1663, after 
some opposition, when a Master of Arts of only six 
years standing, in recognition of his genius and great 
attainments; and his position in the Church was, 
in nil respects, a highly distinguished one. He en- 
joyed a full share of the honours and emoluments of 
his profession, and he stood well with the wealthy and 
powerful of the land. In the summer of 1677, Mr. 
Lawrence Hyde, the son of his patron, the Earl of 
Clarendon, was despatched on an embassy to Poland, 
to coiigmtulatc John Sobieski on his election to the 
crown of that kingdom, and South readily acccQj|#an 
offer to accompany the embassy in the cajuicity of 
chaplain. The eyes of Europe were then turned on 
Poland and its newly-clccted king. The accomplish- 
ments, tho courage, and ability of Sobieski w*crc 
renowned through Christendom, and his romantic 
achievements were on every tongue. He had been 
elected king by the unanimous voice of the Polish 
diet, amid the patriotic shouts of a “Pole for Poland;” 
and he had since earned for liimscif the title of the 
“ Wizard King,” by beating back, with a small but 
determined force, tlie armies of Mahomet IV. Under 
his sway, in fact, Poland hud arisen to a height of 
glory and of importance amongst the nations of 
Europe from which, after his death, she gradually 
declined, till she ceased to be a kingdom at nil. 

It was natural that South should have been anxious 
to sec and couverse with such a man, and to have an 
opportunity of making his personal observations on tho 
manners and customs of so remarkable a nation. That 
he was a keen and shrewd observer is shown by the 
account of his visit, tmnsmitted in a letter from 
Dantzic, (dated December I6th, 1677,) to Dr. Edward 
Pocockc, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 
From the personal habits and appearance of Sobieski 
to the minutest particulars respecting tho people over 
whom he reigned, nothing seems to have escaped his 
attention. He found the King of Poland “ a very 
well-spoken prince, very easy of access, and extremely 
civil, having most of the qualities requisite to form a 
complete gentleman.” Of his accomplishments and 
attainments he spoke in high terms. “He is not 
only,” he said, “ well versed in all military affairs, but 
likewise, through the means of a French education, 
very opulently stored with all polite and scholastical 
learning. Besides his own tongue, the Slavonian, he 
understands the Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
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Turkish lanj^unges.*' In person lie describes him as 
"a tail and corpulent prince, large faced, and full 
c^cs his Iniir cut close round his cars like a monk, 
and his dress u long roiie hanging down to his heels, 
tiednhoiit the waist with a girdle, and a large scimetar 
by his side, the handle of ahich wa^ curiously set 
with diamonds. 

Few Euglisli travellers had at that time penetrated' 
into Poland, and South found the customs and man- 
uers of the people differing widely from those of 
western Europe. His observations arc sometimes 
very curious and characteristic, as in tiie following 
description of a religious ceremonial at Posen. 
“ Among other things worthy of remark,” he says, 

I observed here,— for I never thought it a damnable 
sin, (like our sectaries in England who call tliemselves 
by the soft name of Protestant dissenters,) to be 
acquainted with their ceremonies at saying mass, — 
tJjat, while any part of the Gospel was reading, every 
man drew his sword half way out of its scabbard to 
testify his forw'ardiicss to defend the Christian faith ; 
which has been a custom put in practice throughout 
all Poland ever since the reign of King Micccslau, 
who was the first of that character in this king- 
dolii^ho embraced Christianity, a.d. 0G4, and was 
the first sovereign prince of it that renounced 
Paganism.” 

Tiie following description of the mode in which pun- 
ishment was inflicted upon servants by their masters 
affords some insight into the constitution of society 
in Poland jit the period of South’s visit. ” Masters 
also Jiave a power,” he observes, ” of chastising their 
servants, whicli they do after this manner if the ser- 
vant they are about to punish be a Polish gentleman, 
then they make him lie down on his belly on a carpet 
spread on the ground, or upon a stool, w'hcn another 
gentleman servant lays him on unmercifully upon the 
back with a rope or stick, giving him os many blows 
or lashes as the master, who is always present, orders. 
After which he that is beaten embraces the knees of 
him that has commanded him to be beat, and salutes 
him with the good-natured title of benefactor. Which 
discipline seems a little too severe ; but, however, is 
necessary for the temper of these people. The ser- 
vants of vulgar extraction are likewise punished after 
the same manner, only with tliis difference, that they 
have no carpet spread under Diem. Some of the 
former think it an honour to be so thrashed, which 
honour they always bestow Inierally os often as they 
deserve it.” 

Of the manners and morals of the Polish clergy no 
vei 7 favourable account is given. ** The regular 
clergy,” he writes, " are generally very rich, but not 
less ^ssolute and immodest ; for they frequently go 
into the cellars to drink, those being the tippling- 
places in this country ; and sometimes you sliall see 
many of tliem so drunk m the streets tliat they are 
scarcely able to stand or go, and this without either 
their superiors or the people taking notice of 
them.” 

In the Polish constitution South already perceived 


the seeds of dissolution, and be expresses his surprise 
Diat, with its manifold faults and weaknesses, it should 
have existed for above a thousand years. '* Nay, 
considering the power of their sovereign.” he con- 
tinues, *Mhe absolute prerogative every gentleman 
has ill his own lands, in a manner above the laws,— 
the turbulency of their diets, and the small obligation 
the officers think they lie under to perform their 
several duties, the Poles tliemselves have owned it to 
be no less than a miracle that they should have sub- 
sisted as a kingdom and republic so long ; I having 
heard them to say, that their preservation was to be 
attributed to God alone, that protected them to be 
the invincible bulwark of Europe against the progress 
of the common enemies of Christendom, the Turks 
and Tartars.” 

Upon South’s return to England, from his Polish 
trip, he became rector of the pleasant village of Islip, 
in Oxfordshire. At that time the living produced 
about 200/. per annum, and in the disposal of this 
sum he gave a remarkable proof of the generosity of 
liis disposition. One half of the income he set aside 
for the maintenance of a curate, and the other half he 
1 distributed in charity, or employed in the education 
and apprenticesliip of the poor children of the parish, 
i He also spent a large sum of money in repairing the 
church and parsonage, and purchased a piece of 
ground to be added to the latter, for the benefit of 
succeeding incumbents. 

During the latter part of Charles the Second’s 
reign, the highest ecclesiastical prcfenmnits were 
within the reach of the then most popular of divines. 
There is no doubt that a bishopric was more than once 
tendered to him, but this distinction he always steadily 
declined. U[)on the accession of James II. South 
beheld with indignation the insidious means resorted 
to by the sovereign to restore the supremacy of the 
Homan Catliolic faith. Not all his loyalty to the 
crown, deep and fervent as it was, could prevent him 
from launciiiiig from the pulpit his bitterest invectives 
against the Papists and their supporters, althougli, in 
matters temporal, he still adhered to the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. When the Monmouth 
Rebellion broke out, much as he disliked Die measures 
of the court, he avowed himself ready, if necessary, to 
change liis black cassock for a buff-coat. And when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of the 
Establishment, joined in a memorial to the Prince of 
Orange to come over and protect the constitution and 
religion of Great Britain, he was applied to in vain 
for his signature. His religion, he said, had taught 
liim to bear all things, and he would use no other 
weapons but his prayers and tears for the recovery of 
his sovereign from tiie wicked and unadvised counsels 
wherewith lie was entangled.” 

The abdication of James, or ratlicr his desertion of 
the kingdom, having, according to the highest legal 
opinions, left his subjects at liberty to transfer their 
allegiance to anotlicr sovereign^ South was induced, 
though with considerable reluctance, to acknowledge 
the title of the Prince of Orange to the vacant throne. 
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When it was proposed, however, to promote him to 
one of the sees previously occupied by the non-juring 
bishops, he rejected the proposal with becoming 
warmth — ^in fact, almost with iudignation; for he 
respected the motives of those who liad sacrificed 
I emoluments and distinction for conscience* sake, and 
. properly refused (as he expressed it) to rise upon the 
I mins of men illustrious for piety, good morals, and 
strictness of life, as well as for consistency, sincerity, 
and honour. 

During the reign of King William, our high-church 
divine steadily resisted, according to his means and 
opportunities, every measure of concession to the 
opponents of the Established Church. He was in the 
! list of zealous churchmen who murmured at the Act 
; of Toleration, and who vehemently opposed the con- 
templated revision of the Liturgy ; and his sermons 
constantly breathed the bitterest hostility to noucon- 
formists of every shade, as w'ell as the utmost con- 
tempt for their characters and attainments. He still 
regarded and spoke of them as rebels, intent upon the 
plunder of the church, and the murder of kings, if the 
opportunity again presented ifself ; and we find him, 
in 1692, deprecating their notious of religion and 
their forms of worship with the same vehemence of 
sarcasm which he had employed in the days of the 
Stuarts. In a sermon preached at Westminster 
Abbey, in that year, on the subject of the Christian 
Fentecostt he thus significantly sneered at the illite- 
rate ministers of the dissenting communities: — ''In 
the fourth and last place, this emanation of gifts from 
the Sf)irit assures us that knowledge and learning are 
by no means opposite to grace, since we see gifts, as 
well as graces, conferred by the same Spirit. But 
amongst those of the late reforming age (whom wc 
have been speaking of), all learning was utterly cried 
down. So that with them the best preachers were 
such as could nut read, and the ablest divines such as 
could not write. In all their preachments they so 
highly pretended to the Sjjirit, tliat they could hardly 
so much as spell the letter. To be blind was with 
them the proper qualification of the spiritual guide, 
and to be book-learned, as they called it, and to be 
irreligious, were almost terms convertible. None | 
wei'c thought fit for the ministry but tradesmen and 
mechanics, because none else were allowed to have 
the Spirit. Those only were accounted like St. Paul, 
who could work with their hands, and, in a literal 
sense, drive the nail homo, and be able to make a 
pulpit, before they preached in it.” 

An event in South’s life, too important to be passed 
over, was his controversy, about this time, with Dr. 
Sherlock, then Dean of St. Faurs, on the nature of 
tlie Trinity. Tlie combatants carried on their dis- 
cussion with great warmth os well as ability, aud 
South was considered to bear away the palm of 
victory. The contest excited some public interest, 
aud a witty, but rather irreverent ballad, entitled, 
“ The Battle-Boyal,** was written upon it, which 
became so popular, that it was translated into various 
languages. Its object was to ridicule such discussions, I 


as opposed to the true interests of religion, and the 
first verse was as follows 

" A dean and prebendary 
Had once a new vagaiy, 

And were at doubtful strife, 

Who led the better life, sir. 

And was the better man, 

And was the better man,” 

And then, after a humorous description of ^ihe 
momentous controversy, the moral was given in these 
lines : — 

" Thus in this battle-royal. 

As none would take denial, 

The dame for which they sirovo, sir. 

Could neither of them love; sir, 

Since all had given offence, 2ic. 

" She therefore, slyly waiting. 

Left all three ' fools a-prating. 

And being in a fright, sir, 

Religion took her Sight, sir. 

And ne’er was heard of since, 

And ne'er was heard of since.’* 

iJuriug Ihe reign of Queen Anne little was heard 
or seen of the once celebrated Dr. South. The in- 
firmities of age gradually stoic upon him, and impaired 
the vigour of his menial faculties, whilst, according to 
some accounts, they aliccied his temper, and rendered 
him sullen, impatient, and morose. He took a lively 
interest, however, in the proceedings against Dr. 
Sachevcrel, and warmly exerted himself on his behalf. 
Ecclesiastical preferments were still pressed upon his 
acceptance, and on the death of Dr. Sprat, he was 
offered both the Sec of Kochcslcr, and the Deanery 
of Westminster; but he declined such honours os 
unfit for an old infirm man, who had refused to accept 
similar preferments even in the vigour and prime of 
manhood. 

As he sank info liis dotage, and grew feebler and 
feebler, many longing eyes were cast upon his rich 
rectory and comfortable stall. Long before he de- 
parted from this mortal scene, his demise was hourly 
expected, and, w^e fear, impatiently waited for, by 
eager expectants for ecclesiastical preferment. On 
the 13lli of January, 1709, Dr. Jonathan Swift coolly 
added the following postcript to a letter which he had 
indited to the Earl of Halifax ; “ Pray, my lord, desire 
Dr. South to die about the fall of the leaf, for he has 
.a prebend of Westminster, which will make me your 
neighbour, and a sinecure in the country, both in the 
queen’s gift, which my friends have often told mo 
would fit me extremely.” In the following October, 
however, Halifax was compelled to reply to his friend's 
pressing request in these words: " Dr. South holds 
out still, but he cannot be immortal ! ” Winter, how- 
ever, w^as coming on, and Swift, growing impatient, 
wrote to Halifax, to solicit another preferment in case 
that gentle winter (too gentle, it seems, for Swift) 
should not carry off the superannuated divine. In 
spite of all, South lived on for nearly seven long, long 

(1) Dr. Burnet, Muter of the Charter Houae, had recently 
published an article impugning the authenticitv of Uie Pentateuch, 
which caused the autlior of the ballad to add him to the other 
combatants. 
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years more, and died, at last, at the age of eigbfy- 
tliree, on the 8th of July, 1716. 

It would be supei'flaous to dwell at any length 
upon the prominent features of South's character. 
Bis greatest admirers will admit that he was violent 
and intolerant, and his opponents will not deny that 
he was conscientious, earnest, and sincere. He was 
evidently a man of warm and generous disposition ; 
a fast friend and a determined foe; and an enemy to 
shuiQing and hypocrisy in every shape. On the other 
hand, his strong prejudices occasionally warped his 
judgmeut, and stifled the better feelings of his nature, 
lie was one-sided, obstinate, and bigoted to a degree 
rarely met with in a world where the best of men 
have been constrained to admit their liability to error. 
Perhaps great allowances should be made for the cir- 
cumstances of the period, the influence of early training, 
and the w^armth of his temperament; but after all 
deductions and allowances have been made, it is 
impossible to regard with approval the virulence of 
his invectives, and the extravagant harshness of 
the judjpicnts which he thought lit to pass upon 
others. 

As a preacher, however, in his own peculiar walk. 
South stood unrivalled and alone. His manly 
eloquence and vigorous language, combined wdth the 
earnestness of his style and manner, rendered him the 
most popular pulpit orator among the Church of 
England divines of the period. **Not diffuse, not 
learned, not formal in argument, like Barrow,” says 
llallam ; ** with a more natural structure of sentences, 
a more pointed, though by no means a more fair 
and satisfactory turn of reasoning ; with a style clear 
and English, and free from all pedantry, but abounding 
with those colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though 
now vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. j 
affected ; sparing no personal or tem])orai 7 scarcasm, 
but, if he seems for a moment to tread on the verge 
of buffoonery, recovering himself by some stroke of 
vigorous sense and language; such was the worthy 
Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted to hear,” 

The readers of South’s sermons will also find that 
he was not only an accomplished divine, but a shrewd 
observer of the world and the world’s ways. Traces 
of his great experience and accurate knowledge of 
mankind arc everywhere apparent. His discourses 
arc full of home-truths, and strong common-sense 
remarks. With the skill and cdkrage of a master- 
mind, ho dissected human motives, and mercilessly 
exposed every subterfuge and evasion to which hypo- 
crisy ordinarily resorts. He was undoubtedly gifted 
with a keenness and clearness of perception such us few 
men have possessed ; in fact, we have no hesitation in 
placing him, in this respect, in the same rank with 
Swift and La Rochefoucauld. His remarks upon 
every-day topics arc equally distinguished for their 
pointed truth, their sagacity, and originality. Some 
of our readers may think it an interesting fact, that 
in one of his sermons, (on “the Wisdom of the 
World,”) he was the first to give expression to 
au idea, the parentage of which has been since 


ascribed to more than one distinguished person. In 
his recent biography of Goldsmith, it was mentioned 
by Washington Irving as a curious cii'cumstance, that 
that great writer, whp in conversation could keep 
nothing to himself, was the author of a maxim which 
inculcated the most thorough dissimulation, and whicli 
has been commonly quoted os the remark of “ the fine- 
witted Talleyrand,” namely, that it is maintained by 
men of the world, “that the true end of speech is 
uot so much to express our wants as to conceal them.” 
The idea was, however, forcibly expressed by South, 
long before the time of either Goldsmith or Tal- 
leyrand. 

“ It is looked upon,” he says, “ os a great piece of 
weakness and iinfitness for business, forsooth, for a 
man to be so clear and open, as really to think, not 
only what he says, but what he swears, and when he 
makes any promise, to have the least intent of per- 
forming it, but when his interest serves instead of 
veracity, and engages him rather to be true to another, 
than false to himself. He only now-a-days speaks like 
an oracle, who speaks tricks and ambiguities. Nothing 
is thought beautiful that is not painted; so that, what 
between Ercnch fashions and Italian dissimulations, 
the old generous English spirit, which heretofore made 
this nation so great in the eyes of all the world round 
about it, seems utterly lost and extinct, and we are 
degenerated into a mean, sharking, fallacious, under- 
mining way of converse ; there being a snare and a 
trepan almost in every word we bear, and every action 
wc see. Men speak with designs of mischief, and 
therefore they speak in the dark. In short, this seem 
to be the true inward judgment of all our politic sages, 
that speech was given to the ordinary sort of men, 
witereby to communicate their mind; but to wise men, 

I whereby to conceal it” 

In the sermon from whence wc have taken this 
quotation, another fine passage occurs, in which the so- 
called wisdom of the world is vigorously arraigned for 
the crimes of heartlessness and ingratitude. The policy 
of neglecting a friend to court the good opinion of an 
enemy was well understood in King Charles’s days, 
and many instances must have presented themselves to 
the preacher’s mind. ” Gratitude,” he well said, “ looks 
backward, but policy forward.” Aud then, with a 
significance of allusion which was doubtless fully ap- 
preciated, he thus admirably rebuked the craft of the 
politician ; — 

“■Whence it is, that now-a-days, only rich men or 
enemies arc accounted the rational objects of bene- 
faction. For to be kind to the former is traffic ; and 
in these times men present, just as they soil their 
ground, not that they love the dirt, but that they 
expect a crop ; and for the latter, the politician well 
approves of the Indian’s religion in* worshipping the 
devil, that be may do him no hurt ; how much soever 
he hates him, aud is hated by him. But if a poor, 
old, decayed friend or relation, whose purse, whose 
house and heart had been formerly free, and open to 
such an one, shall at length, upon change of fortune, 
come to him with hunger and rags, pleading his past 
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Beiriced ana* ms present wants, ana so crave some 
relief of one, for the merit and memory of the other; 
the politician, who imitates the serpent’s wisdom, must 
turn his deaf ear. too, to all the insignificant charms 
of gratitude and honour, in behalf of s\ich a bankrupt, 
undone friend, who, having been already used, and 
now squeezed dry, is fit ofily to be cast aside. He 
must abhor gratitude as a worse kind of witchcraft, 
which only serves to conjure up the pale, meagre 
ghosts of dead, forgotten kindnesses, to haunt and 
trouble him ; still respecting what is past; whereas such 
wise men as himself, in such cases, account all that is 
past, to be also gone ; and know that there can be no 
gain in refuuditig, nor any profit in paying debts. 
The sole measure of all his courtesies is, what return 
they will make him, and what revenue they will bring 
him in. His expectations govern his charity. And 
we must not vouch any man for an exact master in 
the rules of our modern policy, but such an one as 
hath brought himself so far to hate and despise the 
absurdity of being kind upon free cost, as (to use a 
known expression) not so much as to tell a friend 
what it is o’clock for uotliiiig.” 

We have quoted several examples of South’s merci- 
less ridicule of the nonconformists. He was, however, 
equally opposed to the Romanists, and not a whit more 
scrupulous in making their religious ceremonies the 
subject of his raillery. lu the first sermon which 
occurs in his collected works, the Roman Catholic 
notions of pilgrimage and penance are thus pointedly 
satirized 

“ It seems tliat with them a man sometimes cannot 
be a penitent unless he also turns vagabond, and foots 
it to Jerusalem, or wanders over this or that part of 
the world, to visit tlie shrine of such or such pre- 
tended saint; though, perhaps, in his life ten times 
more ridiculous than themselves: thus, that which 
was Cain’s curse is become their religion. lie that 
thinks to expiate a sin by going barefoot docs the 
penance of a goose, and only makes one folly the 
atonement for another. Paul, indeed, was scourged 
and beaten by the Jews, but we never read that he 
beat or scourged himself ; and if they think that his 
keeping under of his body imports so mucli, they must 
first prove that the body cannot be kept under by a 
virtuous miud, and that the mind cannot be made 
virtuous but by a scourge, and consequently, that 
thongs and whipcord are means of grace, and things 
necessary to salvation. The truth is, if men’s religion 
lies no deeper than their skin, it is possible that they 
may scourge themselves into very gi’eat improvements. 
But they will find that bodily exercise touclies not 
the soul; and that neither pride, nor lust, nor 
covetousness, nor any other vice, was ever mortified 
by corporal , disci (dine : it is not the back but the 
heart that must bleed for siu : and consequently, that 
in this whole course they are like men out of their 
way ; let them lash ou never so fast, they are not at 
all the nearer to their journey’s end, and howsoever 
they deceive themselves and others, they may as well 
expect to bring a cart as a soul to heaven by such 


means. What arguments they have to beguile poor, 
simple, unstable souls with, 1 know not ; but surely 
the practical, casuistical, that is, the principal, vital 
part of their religion savours very little of spirituality.” 

Dealing in general with the ordinaiy events and 
realities of life, it will be seen that South’s discourses, 
arc remarkable for tbeir solid, manly wisdom, which 
imparts to them a character essentially practical, and 
has procured for them the reputation of being not 
Sunday but week-day sermons.” Ho saw deeper 
than most men into the motives of human conduct, 
and formed in general a clearer estimate of human 
character. As an example of the subtle truth which 
characterises some of liis remarks, we present our 
readers with the following sentences on the nature 
and cITcct of tlic indulgence of a contemptuous feeling 
towards individuals or governments 

“ We will discourse of coulempt and the malign 
hostile influence it has upon government. As for the 
thing itself, every man’s experience will inform him 
that there is no action in the behaviour of one man 
towards another of which human nature is more im- 
patient than contempt ; it being a thing made up of 
these two ingredients, an undervaluing of a man upon 
a belief of his utter uselessness and inability, and a 
spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of the world in 
the same belief and slight esteem of him. So that 
the immediate design of contempt is the shame of the 
person contemned; and shame is a banishment of 
him from the good opinion of the world, which every 
man most earnestly desires, both upon a principle of 
nature and of interest. Por it is natural to all men 
to aflbet a good name ; and he that despises a man, 
libels him in his thoughts, reviles and traduces him in 
liis judgment. And there is also interest in the case ; 
for a desire to bo well thought of directly resolves 
itself into that owned aud mighty principle of self- 
preservation ; forasmuch as thoughts are the first 
wheels and motives of action, and fhero is no long 
passage from one to the other. He that thinks a man 
to the ground will quickly endeavour to lay him 
there; for while he despises him, he arraigns aud 
condemns him in his heart ; and the aftcr-bittemess 
and cruelties of his practices are but the executioners 
of the, sentence passed before upon him by his judg- 
ment. Contempt, like the planet Saturn, has first an 
ill aspect, and then a destroying influence.” 

Devoted as he was to the study of human nature 
and the analysis of human motives, no one knew 
better than South the difficulties of such a pursuit. 
“Who can tell,” he says, in one sermon, “all the 
windings and turnings, all the depths, all the hollow- 
nesses and dark corners of the mind of man ? He who 
enters upon this scrutiny, enters into a labyrinth or 
wilderness, where he has no guide but chauce or 
industry to direct his inquiries or to put an end to 
his search. It is a wilderness, in which a man may 
wander more than forty years ; a wilderness through 
which few have passed to the promised land.” 

In recommending the practice of virtue, he did 
not disdain to appeal to the selfish side of human 
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nature. He strove to make men virtuous and religious 
by showing thal it was their interest as well as their 
duty to be so. He set before them the superiority of 
spiritual to sensual pleasures, as demonstrated in 
the very nature of pleasure itself. “Pleasure, in 
general,” said he, “ is the apprehension of a suitable 
object, suitably applied to a rightly disposed faculty, 
and so must be conversant both about the faculties 
of tlie body and of the soul respectively.” And he 
pointed out the very unsatisfactory nature of frivolous 
recreations and enjoyments by showing their inferi- 
ority, even to the pleasure arising from the perform- 
ance of daily duties and attention to ordinary occupa- 
tions. 

“ Nor is that man less deceived,” he has well and 
wisely said, “ that thinks to maintain a constant tenure 
of pleasure, by a continual pursuit of sports and 
recreations. The most voluptuous and loose person 
breathing, were he but tied to follow his hawks and 
his hounds, his dice and his courtships, every day, 
would find it the greatest torment and calamity that 
could befall him ; he would fly to the mines and galleys 
for his recreation, and to the spade and the mattock 
for a diversion from the misery of a continual uninter- 
mitted pleasure. But, on the contrary, the providence 
of God has so ordered the course of things that there 
is no action, the usefulness of which has made it the 
matter of duty and of a profession, but a man may 
bear the continual pursuit of it without loathing and 
satiety. The same shop and trade that employs a 
man in his youth employs him also in his age. Every 
mornipg he rises fresh to his hammer and anvil ; he 
passes the day singing; custom has naturalized his 
labour to him ; his shop is his element, and he cannot 
with any enjoyment of himself live out of it.” 

We subjoin two more quotations from South’s 
sermons, which, together with the extracts already 
given, will, we trust, convey to our readers on accu- 
rate notion of his style and manner. The first is a 
definition and description of the sin of Ingratitude: — 

“Ingratitude is an insensibility of kindnesses 
received, without any endeavour either to acknowledge 
or to repay them. Ingratitude sits on its throne, 
with pride at its right hand and cruelty at its left, 
worthy supporters of such a state. You may rest 
i^pon this as a proposition of an eternal unfailing 
truth, that there neither is, nor ever was any person 
remarkably ungrateful, who^as not also insufferably 
proud ; nor, couvertibly, any one proud, who was not 
equally ungrateful. For as snakes breed in dunghills 
not singly, but in knots, so in such base noisome 
hearts, you shall ever see pride and ingratitude in- 
divjsibly wreathed and twisted together. Ingratitude 
overiodcs all kindnesses, but it is because pride makes 
it carry its bead so higlu Ingratitude is too base to 
netum a kindness, and too proud to regard it ; much 
like the tops of mountains, barren indeed, but yet 
lofty ; tbey produce Jiothing, they feed nobody, they 
clothe nobody, yet are high and stately, and look down 
I upon all the world about them. Ingratitude, indeed, 
1 put the poniard into Bnitos’s hand, but it was want 


of compassion which thrust it into Cieaar’s heart, 
friendship consists properly in mutual offices, and 
a generous strife in alternate acts of kindness. But 
he who does a kindness to an ungrateful person, sets 
his steel tor a flint, and sows his seed upon the sand : 
upon the former he makes no impression, and from 
the latter he finds no production. The only voice of 
ingratitude is, Give, give ; but when the gift is once 
received, then, like the swine at his trough, it is 
silent and insatiable. In a word, •the ungrateful 
person is a monster which is all throat and belly ; 
a kind of thoroughfare or common sewer, for the good 
things of the world to pass into ; and of whom, in 
respect of all kindnesses conferred on him, may be 
verified that observation of the lion’s den ; before 
which appeared the footsteps of many that had gone 
in thither, but no prints of any that ever came out 
thence.” 

Our second extract, on the “ Prosperity of Fools,” 
will remind our readers of Lord Bacon’s cele- 
brated saying: “Certainly virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they arc incensed, or 
crushed ; for prosperity doth but discover vice, but 
adversity doth but discover virtue.” 

“ Why the prosperity of fools proves destructive 
to tlicm, is, because prosperity has a peculiar force to 
abate men’s virtues, and to heighten their corruptions. 
Prosperity and case upon an unsanctifled impure 
heart, arc like the sunbeams upon a dunghill ; it 
raises many filthy, noisome exhalations. The same 
j soldiers, who in hard service and in the battle are in 
perfect subjection to their leaders, in peace and 
luxury are apt to mutiny and rebel. Tliat corrupt 
affection which has lain, as it were, dead and frozen 
in the midst of distracting businesses or under 
adversity, when the sun of prosperity has shined 
upon it, Ihen, like a snake, it presently recovers its 
former strength and venom.” 

As a clerical humourist, the name of South has 
almost passed into a proverb. Ills reputation in that 
character does not merely rest upon bis sermons; 
but many smart sayings are recorded of him, 
which prove the quickness of his apprehension, 
and the liveliness of his fancy. One of the best 
witticisms attributed to him, is the mock-serious 
reprimand which he is said, when preaching on 
one occasion before a sleepy auditory in the chapel 
royal, to have addressed in a loud tone to the Earl of 
Lauderdale : “ My lord, I am sorry to disturb your 
slumbers, but you snore so loud, you will wake 
his Majesty.” The incident, it may be remembered 
has been thus versified : — 

“ Old South, a witty Churchman reckon'd, 

Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 

Blit much too serious for a court 
Who at all preaching made a sport ; 

He soon perceived his audience nod. 

Deaf to the zealous man of Ood. 

The Doctor stopp'd ; began to call, 

' Pray wake the Esrl of Landerdale : 

My lord I why, 'tis a monstrous tbin|p 1 
Tou snore so loud, you'U wake the Kxng^*^ 
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* Nor were his sneers at the nonconformists con- 
fined to the pulpit. Wlien a prcsbyterian trades- 
man assailed him, during^ the fervour of the Popish 
plot, with lamentations on the national blindness, 
and prophecies of Papal ascendency, with a return to 
the fire and fagot, South addressed him in a bantering* 
but consoling tone; “Never fear, my friend, men of 
your profession are too great hypocrites ever to 
beeome martyrs'' 

Before we conelude our sketch, we may remark that 
whilst he sometimes transgressed the rules of decorum, 
and occasionally manifested a dc[)lorablc want of 
charity towards those from whom he diflered, South 
has left behind him one of the most admirable sum- 
maries of the duties and qualificalions of the Ciiristian 
minister upon record. It must be regretted that he 
did not reduce into practice all the rules of conduct 
which he recommended to others. But the best of 
men are often insensible to their own defects, and it is 
satisfactory, at least, to know that in enumerating the 
qualifications which a Cliristiaii minister should 
possess, he did not exclude the gentler \irtucs of 
moderation and charity. “ God is the fountain of 
honour,’* he says, in describing tlie true glory of the 
clergy, “and the conduit by which he conveys it 
to the sons of men, are virtues and generous practices. 
Some, indeed, may please and promise themselves 
high matters from full revenue, stately palaces, court 
interests, and great dependences. But that which 
makes the clergy glorious, is to be knowing in 
their profession, unspotted in their lives, active and 
laborious in their charges, bold and resolute in 
opposing seducers, and during to look vice in the 
face, though never so potent and illustrious. And, 
lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and compassionate to all. 
These are our robes and our maces, our escutcheons 
and highest titles of honour.” 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER; 

OB, ITAB AS HE IS. 

Bif OcTAVXUi Frexre Owen, M.A. ; Author of **Th9 Man o/ 
Tad;'* School* of Ancient Philotophjf,” 4;c. 

II.— THE MAN or TON. 

This plant of graceful delicacy is an exotic from 
the usual clime of civilization, and is forced into 
luxuriant elejknce by the artificial warmth of the 
hothouse called “ good society.” Like the border 
on which it grows, it is somewhat indefinite and 
anomalous in its nature— if ^'nature" it have any — 
and belongs to a circle where emotion is rarely ad- 
missible, visible feeling being studiously expatriated 
from such neighbourhood, for nothing more offends 
a well-bred man than the exhibition of natural im- 
pulses, which, if joyous, he denominates “vulgarity,” 


— ^if laciymose, “a scene.” As the moon, he moves, 
the condensation, as in the . centre, of many stars, 
I quiet brilliancy is his “ specific difference,” logically 
bpcakiug, and the temperature he most affects, if it 
be not chaste, is at all events cold. 

Do not Sturt, then, at the information that a “ Man 
of Ton ” need not be, in the highest sense of the 
annexed term, “a gentleman;” for this latter, in- 
volving in its strict meaning a forbearance towards 
others, is “a delicate refinement known to few,” as 
Thomson says. On the contrary, tve have sometimes 
witnessed most thorough -paced ill -manners and 
brusqittrie, in circles considered of very high caste, 
good connexion being but too often deemed the only 
necessary carle d' entree thereto, in the same way as 
some very strict fanatics think, if a man be only 
rigidly devout, he may be excused his entire neglect 
of personal cleanliness, nor ever conic near “ baths or 
wash-houses !” To the Man of Ton, his dress, and the 
petits soins he pays his person, constitute the chief 
details of his existence; they are the olferings he 
renders at the shrine of that divinity Fashion, to 
wiiosc minister he pays his only sincere adoration,— 
“ the idol,” says Swift, “ who makes men by a kind 
of manufacturing operation;” we mean— his tailor. 
It is indeed to be regretted that he does not 
endeavour to keep his principles as spotless as his 
linen — though if the Man of Ton enter under the 
first of the two following descriptions, they would 
scarcely repay his care. 

Yet it is beneficial to others, at least, if not to the 
individual himself, to ape the virtue if he have it not ; 
it is certain too, that though the hood does not make 
the monk, still it keeps the latter from doing many 
things he would commit, if ho wore it not ; and thus 
upon the same principle, wc suppose, as a fat man is 
compelled in consequence of his obesity to balance 
his figure at its utmost altitude, which gives him the 
appearance of one above doing a bad action, so the 
external exhibition of our fashionable man’s polite- 
ness, is by no means without its use. His gentle- 
manly bearing, even when wholly artificial, elicits 
in lUs imitators a genuine good-breeding : the master 
indeed may be a dummy, but his image copied by his 
followers dignifies them, and keeps the precincts of 
society hallowed, which might otherwise be violated 
by bad manners under the excuse of eccentricity. The 
indescribable fetter of high polish which, though 
unseen, keeps down vulgar selfishness in circles 
wherein, by some mischance, such has entered, is 
linked most subtilely, yet most strongly, by the rivets 
etiquette has forged ; and the most daring feels him- 
self coerced within proper limits, by an intangible 
yoke he cannot break. There are some who think 
tliat boorishness is an inseparable adjunct to high 
talent, who try as it were to imitate Cromwell, by 
copying the defect of his wart ; yet this only evinces 
the dwelling-place of the mind to be so narrow, 
as not to allow talent and gentility to dwell in it 
together ; now to these, the rules of “ ton” especiail j 
apply, and they are made to feel that though erig^ 
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nality be tolerated, ill-breeding is unpardonable, and 
many men dread to be cAassid, for more than to 
be shot. 

In former times, there were three indispensable 
requisites to form the Man of Ton, the Sedley or 
Boehestcr of the day : — wit, valour, fashion ; we, 
less exclusive, are content to frame our exquisites 
from the last only, the two former qualities being 
seldom cared about or inquired after. Virtue par 
excellence was not looked for in cither age, and had 
a tax been levied on the men of fashion on its 
account, it would hardly have borne the expense of 
collecting. But we must not therefore suppose, that 
** ton” is indiscriminately and invariably the adjunct of 
depravity, we see its votaries under divers shades of 
disposition, and the same qualification which may 
shield a profligate or conceal a knave, may also be the 
concomitant of a noble heart, and gild the refinement 
of the man of honour. 

We will introduce our readers to a sketch of two 
opposites. — It is four o’clock, Regent Street begins to 
fill, yet even there, the observed of all observers. Sir 
Charles, seldom appears. His .haunt is more select, 
nor besides his club in St. James* Street, do(is he fre- 
quent other precincts, than the neighbourhood of Park 
Lane, and similar fashionable localities, where he 
dreads not the intrusion of the canaille between the 
wind and his nobility. He is tlie cynosure of all the 
women, the favourite model of the men, though 
placed in a region of his own, beyond competition ; 
like Orion, a gorgeous constellation only to be scon in 
the clearest and most suhliiujitcd — we do not mean the 
purest — atmosphere. Not to be reached by the herd 
of imitators of his own sex, it is astonishing how low 
he will stoop to recognise the notice of the fairer order, 
indeed, his fame is strangely enhanced by the reported 
universality of his attentions to every pretty face. 
His name has suffered no injury by more than once 
appearing in courts of law with heavy damages at- 
tached to it; these last rather illumiuaie his reputa- 
tion, and may be regarded as Cupid’s stars of merit, 
though they rise in vice, and set in mortgages ! You 
are expecting an Apollo in intellect and beauty, a Mars 
in courage, a Mercury in grace ;--yet he is none of 
these ; Phidias would uot have selected that stultified 
and sensual face for aught other model than a Satyr ; 
the contracted eye, the salacSft^us lip, the hair lialf-curl, 
half-set, present a very Pan. He never said a witty 
thing in his life ; his powers of mind are mediocre aud 
superficial ; his judgment exercises itself iu fiats —by 
some men of fashion held indisputable — upon the 
ancle of an operatist and the exact flavour of Ghablis ; 
yet he is run after by the women, who blush and adore 
him, by the men, who abuse and copy him ! He is the 
spoiled child of Fosliion ; in her patronising influence 
lies the mystic spell, which binds tohis inferior intellect 
the taste, sounder sense, and better feelings of his class ; 
she it is, who has invested that almost Gorgon head 
with power to look down the wondering mob of lesser 
men, with looks of stone, icy as his own soul. You 
ask for his accomplishments he can gamble, race, 


dnve, seduce ; his principle is to gratify himself, his* 
practice to destroy others, like the Upas— by the 
poison of his shadow 1— in a word, he wears the best 
fitting coat and boot, the most rechercM cravat, has 
a delicately formed hand, a cold heart, — would you 
'have more P 

Stay ! here comes metal more attractive : antitheti- 
cal to the last in disposition, though still essentially 
the Mail of Ton, can any form be more significantly 
impressed with pure nobility and high breeding than 
that which has just passed us P If ruffles, and a court- 
suit, — that impossible attire to any but your thorough 
gentlemau, were again to be prescribed by Fashion, 
— ^what figure could adopt it with more perfect 
case than this our present hero? It is Colonel 

L a man of the highest birth, most finished 

hearing, and most versatile ability in town. Not- 
withstanding tlie reputed love of idleness and of 
pleasure belonging to his profession, he is esteemed 
universally as an intelligent, liigh-mindcd soldier, a 
cavalier truly “ sans peur et sans rcprochc,” and you 
may even introduce him to your sister or your w ife 
without anxiety. Tlic Colonel is very nice in his 
sense of “ honour he attaches a very coin)n-clicnsive 
meaning to that term ; it includes in his view, truth, 
faithfulness to trust reposed iu him — is synonymous 
with integrity — and lie would deem it the blackest in- 
gratitude, the foulest stain, a bar-sinister on his 
armorial bearings in fact, were he to injure a friend’s 
reputation, or that of his wife or child. When you 
therefore converse with him, you feel you arc not as- 
sociating with an amusing hypocritical profligate, who 
would sacrifice your dearest ties to-morrow for a passing 
whim, but with one wliose friendsliip, if you are so 
fortunate as to gain it, will stand you well, alike to 
stamp your own jiositioii as a man of merit, and to 
serve you personally in case of need. He hqs had, 
more tlian once, close siege laid to his heart ; it were 
impossible with such a deportment aud such personal 
advantages, that he should escape the ordeal, but he 
has passed through it nobly. There is a romantic story 
afloat, that on one occasion, a wild enthusiastic girl 
abandoned her father’s roof, aud fled toliim ; and more 
than once in his campaigns abroad, his name has been 
sought for, and his guardianship solicited, by the 
victims of war’s harrowing desolation, aud its do- 
mestic separations ; but on the occasion to which we 
especially refer, so closely did the Colonel keep the 
secret of his inamorata’s indiscreet flight, that nothing 
oozed out but the bare report of the incident, 
added to the fact of the father’s impassioned ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the noble preserver of his 
daughter’s reputation. That she was very beautiful 
is affirmed, also that she was of good family, but lier 
name is known to but few, and to those only by otlier 
channels than the Colonel’s information : he, indeed, 
appears to have so promptly checked all observation 
from the first upon the subject as to awe the most 
audacious interrogator into silence ; in this presenting 
a remarkable contrast to Sir Charles, our former friend, 
whose significant shrugs, and mock deprecation of 
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insidioas remarks, cut, like the lancet in the sponge, 
through the softness which conceals the edge, and 
ruin reputations he hypocritically pretends to shield. 

Personally, in L 's appearance there is nothing 

flimsy or acquired connected with his style ; the whole 
arrangement is unaffected, yet there is something 
indescribably attractive in the tout ensemble of the 
man. Prom the position of the hat to the turn of 
the foot, you are convinced that he is a remarkable 
person, and you turn to detect, if possible, ^Yherein 
consists the marvellous magnetic power of the im- 
pulses which draw you to him. True he is hand- 
some, yet there arc others, if feature be alone 
considered, more regularly well looking. Is it in 
the intellectual expression ? Certes that is no com- 
mon individuality, stamped by exponents like that 
eye and mouth, even when the forehead is partially 
concealed ; yet how many inlellcctual men pass 
unnoticed, only from the commonness of their ap- 
pearance, as they shamble through the public wa^’s, 
or move risibility by their ungainly figure, when, 
wrenched into an ill-fitting costume for the nonce, 
they seem in society starched and out of place ; if 
short, appearing like hogs in armour, or full clolhcs- 
bags with heads and feet thrust through, and if tall, 
calling up a fanciful idea of gawky giraffes in regimen- 
tals. No ! it is not even intelligence alone which rivets 
your notice, for the man often is a composite and not a 
simple character : a living diphthong, his two radical 
elements arc high breeding and good society : an in- 
tellectual consonant, he cannot stand alone without 
the aid of that, which renders the language of his 
society intelligible, we mean the vowel — l\asliion. lie 
contracts within his own personality Ihc blended in- 
fluences of many qualifications. The face, that dial 
of the soul, tells that the hours of the inner life puss 
wholesomely, and leave no track of the tedium of 
dissipation the recklessness of debauchery, the taint 
of dishonourable regret ! The form lofty, yet pliable 
in gesture ; the manner, a rare combination of natural 
artlcssncss and educational finish, spring from a noble 
disposition within, more than from an advcnlitious 
social code, without. Over all, as if to cover every 
salient point, which might break the regularity of 
grace, is thrown the veil of exquisite refinement, 
which smooths unevenness without obliterating cha- ' 
racter, and induces self-command without degenerating 
into insipidity. Truly a noble jewel in most pure and 
perfect setting is such our real “ Man of Ton ! ” 

♦ ■ 

A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS IN ROME, 

WITH NOTICES OP SOME EABLY CIIHISTIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, ARTS, AND RELICS. 

BT S. LEY WOLMER. 

On a lovely evening in the month of May an Italian, 
the Count Giovanni de Viva, and an English gentle- 
man, his friend, who was then visiting at Rome, 
having passed the evening together, went to see St. 
Peter's by moonlight.| 


Gentle reader! will you permit your countryman 
to be the narrator of a little history P Will you try 
even to become a party interested in it, and picture 
the two friends, and yourself, 'if it please yon, with 
them, standing in the Piazza, or open space, in front 
of St. ]^etcr*s ? 

Around is a wide-spreading semicircular 'colon- 
nade, in wiiich are- ranged hundreds of columns in 
double rows, supporting above the entablature nu- 
merous lofty statues. A magnificent fountain on each 
side throws volumes of crystal waters high in the air, 
and they arc descending with a pleasing sound, scat- 
tering about their spray like summer showers. The 
lofty obelisk wliicli once ornamented the capital of 
Egypt now stands in the centre of the piazza, and 
breaks tlic full view of the church with the sharp out- 
line of its lofty column, covered wdth strange and not 
yet wholly deciphered liieroglyphics. 

On the occasion wc are now recording, the stars 
rapidly appeared in the dark blue sky, until at length 
the mighty liost of them, proceeding in silent love- 
liness on tlieir nightly pilgrimage, presented the 
glorious sight which the heavens of a southern clime 
offer on a cloudless night. Under certain associations 
of feeling the scenes of nature or the beauties of art 
produce ))cculiar impressions of their glory and beauty. 
Could it be oUicrw'ise at such a time, and in such a 
place as Rome, with the edifice of St. Peter’s before 
us ? And then the moon, “ walking in brightness,” 
rising liighcr and higlicr in the heavens, began to 
throw a flood of radiance over the giant church, 
lighting u}) cross, and dome, and tower. At that 
moment tiic combinations of beauty in the scene were 
indeed superb. 

On one side of the chnrcli the con.steIlation of 
Orion sliouc in full majesty, whilst to the left the 
brightest of the fixed stars sparkled with a tremu- 
lous lustre; and, in the happy combinations of 
the moment, from the point of view from which 
wc gazed, a bright planet seemed for awhile to rest 
like a brilliant diamond on the point of the cross which 
surmounts the dome. It suggested the thought of a 
beautiful representation of Truth, descending like a 
pure light from its native heaven, and resting on the 
cross, the nearest point it found to brighten on earth, 
and to direct man even from the snmmit of an earthly 
to a heavenly temple. 

Prom the serenity of the air, the last vibrations of 
the sound of the bells, which alone reminded us of 
the flight of time, wavered and wavered so long and 
so softly, that I ventured to express a thought wliich 
would have been rejected in the daylight — that the 
dying sounds seemed like the spirits of the hours, 
unwilling to depart ; and so lingering about ere they 
passed away. 

The Signor de Viva was a Ciitholic, I a Protestant; 
both of us, I trust, Christians. Wc had seen much 
of Rome together, but its subterranean wonders had 
hitherto been forgotten. 

“To-morrow, Signor Count, shall we visit the 
catacombs P” I inquired, 
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With all mj heart i and if you will permit me, 1 
will be your guide/* replied the count. 

The next day, at an early hour, we met, and as we 
passed towards the suburbs of Home the count made 
our walk more agreeable by giving some general 
accounts of the catacombs of Italy, and more par- 
ticularly as to those which had been found at Konie. ' 
I The catacombs, he stated, are large and exten- 
sive galleries which have been dug in ajfcs past under* 
ground. The soil which is under Home, and extends 
to some distance in the adjoining countiy, is of a soft 
character, called Tufa, and is easily worked awny; 
and, whether for the original building of the city 
or other purposes now uiiknown, immense cavities 
were dug ages since ; this process constantly going 
forward, galleries were formed in many parts of con- 
siderable length, running along and frequently inter- 
secting each other, like the streets of an underground 
city. 

Great questions have always been entertained by 
antiquarians as to the original object of forming these 
passages, but the strong probability is in favour of 
their having been excavated for the pozzuolano earth, 
as it is termed, which is of volcanic origin — ^tlie 
passages in many places seem to follow the vein of it; 
but, whatever was the origin of the catacombs, it is 
certain that they were subsequently used as burying 
places long before the Christian era. Notwithstand- 
ing the general custom of burning the body amongst 
the Homans, there were classes of the dead not so 
disposed of, and these vaults were conveniently used 
for the interment of slaves and malefactors, whose 
bodies were thrown into them. After tlic Christian 
era the eiirly Christians availed themselves of these 
subterranean passages for burials, and during the per- 
secutions, the bodies not only of general disciples, 
but especially of the martyrs, here found a resting- 
place ; the remains of the heroes of the faith, in the 
estimation of the disciples, threw a sanctity around 
the place wliere they rested, so that other Christians 
desired to be interred near them, and thus the cata- 
combs gradually became a full city of the dead. But 
concurrciitly with the use of the catacombs as a place 
of interment for the early Christians, they were also 
made a place of refuge during the existence of per- 
secutions, and the disciples met each other and assem- 
bled in groups in these dismalUplaces. 

Sorrow finds its solace in the hopes of the Gospel 
and in the acts of worship — the tears which flow as 
we look down on the earth become dried as wc turn 
our eyes towards heaven. Hymns of praise and accents 
of prayer ascended often from tlie galleries of the 
cat^ombs. Prom time to time larger spaces were ' 
cut out and subterranean chapels made, in whicli the 
ceremonies of the new faitli were performed, and the 
Agapse, or Love Feasts, celebrated. These assemblies 
of Christians, and the reverence shown to the remains 
of martyrs, were noticed by St. Jerome whilst he was 
a student at Home. 

Tlic researches in modem times amongst the cata- 
combs, added my friend, have been extensive, and some of 


the results as interesting as the discoveries atnOflgit the 
tombs of the Egyptians. Many works have beenwritten 
on the subject ; the study of them, if you are inclined 
for such a rqpast, will afford you ample contentment, 
and our present visit may perhaps indnoe a relish. 

The catacombs have been generally known for 
several hundred years, but no accurate account ap- 
pears, before an Italian, named Bosio, explored and 
described some of them in a work published about 
1632. Another author, Arringhi, has largely illus- 
trated this interesting subject in two folio volumes, 
entitled, ** Homa Subterranea/* published in 1651. 
Another important and interesting work, giving an 
account of the pictures and sculptures and other 
relics found in the catacombs, was written by an 
autlior of the name of Bottari, besides which there 
are many modem publications. In some of these 
works the results of the visits of the explorers are 
fully detailed, and plans given of the cemeteries and 
of the galleries in them as then found. 

Prom the published accounts to which 1 have 
referred, and from my own personal observation, 
(continued the count,) 1 may inform you briefly that 
there have been five principal catacombs discovered 
underneath Home, and whicli are now known by the 
names of the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, and those 
of Pontianus, of St. Agnes, St. Cyriaca, St. Pancras, 
with some smaller ones. The most extensive range 
of catacombs whicli have been explored and described 
is that anciently known as tlie cemetery of the Pope 
Calistus. The church of St. Sebastian was subse- 
quently built over a part of this subterranean place, 
and the catacombs then became, and still continue 
designated os those of St. Sebastian. No adequate 
idea can, however, now be obtained of tlie whole 
extent and ramifications of the catacombs from the 
parts which can be at present explored ; for, except- 
ing a certain space whicli has been left open in each 
to gratify curiosity and research, the passages have 
been built up. The fearful accidents wliich occurred 
and which were liable to occur in these dismal regions 
were assigned as the reasons for closing them up. 
Fancy, my dear friend, descending amidst tlie remains 
of the dead and the mephitic vapours arising from the 
earth, and then, by some unforeseen accident, the 
lights being extinguished and the right path to return 
lost — wandering on and on, and up and down, in an 
inextricable labyriiith—day and night, and in hunger 
and thirst — in such a scene and amidst such horrors. 
This is no fancied scene ; many have been missed 
after descending into the catacombs; and the loss of 
a whole party some years since in a similar way at 
length decided that ingress far into the catacombs 
should bo prevented. 

In the catacombs of St. Sebastian were found 
two separate stories one above the other; the upper 
part was nearly 1,000 feet in length and more than 600 
feet in width : tiic lower was rather smaller in extent 
and dimensions; but in both, galleries or corridors ran 
in all directions, crossing and intersecting each other, 
aud numerous small chambers opening into the galle- 
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ries were fnll of human remains ; the position and 
manner of their interment yon will be able to under- 
stand better by an examination of the catacomb itself. 
There is reason for supposing that this cemetery of 
which 1 am now speaking was used by the disciples 
of Christ at a very early period, and was distinguished 
by the name of the Cemetery of the Catacombs. 

But see before us, (exclaimed the count,) the 
church of St. Sebastian ; we shall descend from it' 
into the catacombs over which, as I informed you^ it 
had been built. 

We were now in the Appian Way ; and if antiquity 
could raise a reverential feeling, 1 was quite disposed 
to acknowledge the re/^to loci. 

It is surprising what a favourite St. Sebastian is in 
all places in Italy. His image, pierced with arrows 
and bound to a tree, meets the eye, I think, more 
frequently than that of most other saints. The martyr 
is generally represented as a young man with a well- 
developed form, which is partially uncovered, and 
there is nothing except the number of arrows with 
which lie is .occasiondly represented as transfixed, 
which can awaken any of those painful feelings which 
the effigies of some of the old and suffering martyrs 
create. Perhaps these circumstances, added to the 
virtues of his life and his tragical death, may account 
for the interest with whicli his memory is regarded. 

The fabric of the church of St. Sebastian offers 
externally nothing of peculiar interest. In fact, tlie 
exteriors of the churches in Italy arc not generally of 
pleasing architecture, and frequently appear quite un- 
finished — the glory and the beauly are reserved for 
the interiors. 

The neighbourhood around the church of St. 
Sebastian is very sombre, with little appearance of 
population and but few dwellings. It is quite a 
place for a cemetery. Before we entered the church 
the count called my aiteniiou to a small chapel in tlie 
neighbourhood bearing the singular title of “ Dominc, 
quo vadis?” — “Lord, whither gocst thouP” The 
origin of this name, the count informed me, with a full 
assurance of his own belief in the truth of it, was, that 
it had been built on the spot where St. Peter, being 
tlireatened with martyrdom nt Home, was leaving the 
city to avoid it, when he here met the Saviour him- 
self going towards Rome. The apostle inquired of 
him, “Domine, quo vadis?” To which the Lord 
replied, “I go to Rome to be again crucified,” and 
then disappearing left on the spot where the church 
now stands the print-marks of his feet. The apostle, 
according to the legend, strengthened and freed from 
his fears, returned boldly to Rome tp meet Ins 
martyrdom. 

On our entering into the church of St. Sebastian 
tlie count dipped his forefinger in the vase of holy 
water, which is always found near the church doors, 
marked his forehead with the sign of the cross, and 
touched several parts pf his body with similar devo- 
tion. He then offered his hand to me, although in his 
eyes a heretic. I thought no offence arose in touching 
it^ as my friend reminded me that as water was 


needful for the purification pf the body, iM) ihan 
needed a h(^ and heavenly influence, of which it was 
a type, to cleatise the pollutions of tlid soul. Instead 
of the mere accustomed touch by which the union of 
the faithful is symbolized, 1 grasped the proffered 
hand with a warmth which might, and prolmbly 
suggest some kindly thoughts as to tlie brotherhood 
of us all, notwithstanding the divisions of sects find 
parties into which we have fallen. 

Having taken a general survey of the church, we 
then made our arrangement for a descent into the 
catacombs with the sacristan, an officer of the church 
who was to attend us. He was an intelligent person, 
dressed in costume ; and, requesting us to follow him, 
he placed large lighted tapers in our hands. Thus 
prepared, we descended from the church by a narirow 
staircase until we reached a small chapel excavated 
from the surrounding earth. Our attention was here 
^ directed to a marble statue of St. Sebastian, executed 
I by Bernini, a celebrated sculptor of modern days, 
several of whose chief works have the curious distinc- 
tion of ornamenting underground chapels instead of 
being exposed to the open-day world. The effect, 

I however, of white marble in such sombre localities is 
I increased by the contrast, and a simple statue appear- 
I ing so unexpectedly will produce a sensation it would 
not have raised elsewhere. 

In this chapel also is shown the place where, our 
guide informed us, the remains of the Saint Lucina 
were found. As I was not acquainted with the 
history of this lady, or even with her place in the 
calendar, the count kindly relieved me by promising, 
at another time, a detail of her history and saintly 
virtues, which he assured me would be so interesting 
that I should probably desire to see her relics, which 
had been removed from the catacombs to be objects 
of veneration in one of the churches in Rome. I 
thanked him for his courtesy, but felt quite satisfied 
with the effect produced on my imagination by look- 
ing into the place where the lady so long had reposed, 
and ventured to express my opinion that it would 
have been ’ much better had her remains been left 
undisturbed. 

“ Whatever may be your feelings as to St. Lucina,” 
observed the count, " we shall both united in our 
admiration of the great Apostle of the Gentiles ; and 
although as Catholics we claim peculiar relationship 
with St. Peter, you too will also allow his claims as 
one of the greatest among the great.” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “amongst the deathless names 
of the world those of tlie first apostles of Christ stand 
in the foremost rank. The fame of earthly conquerors 
is as nothing to that of the victors of the human mind. 
Dynasties have been formed, have passed away and are 
forgotten since the preaching of the apostles began. 
They were chosen to be, and were made, able ministers 
in setting up that kingdom whose foundations are never 
to be sh^en, and whose duration is to be eternal.” 

“ Then solemnize your mind,” replied the coun^ 
“with the remembrance that in this veiyspot beneaUi 
our feet, if the ancient tradition be true, the bodies 0^ 
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liottie of those great men, * of whom the world was not 
worthy,’ were deposited after their exec^iolts. 

“On one of the hills of Borne, (the Jamculum,) St 


1 ecmfess I was disappointed in not reaKahig what 
my imagination had depicted. On dther aide 1 ex- 
pected to have seen forma still exhibiting something 


Peter, it is believed, was crucified ; and that St. Paul akin to humanity ; to have found lamps hanging be- 
' resided for a considerable period in Home, historical fore the tombs — ^vasesyet containing some of the Sood 
evidence has decided. In the suburbs of the city he shed by the primitive martyrs resting, as they had 
was beheaded. originally been placed, beneath their remains — and 

“ We will visit together,” added the count, “ the pictured memories on their tombs, and inscriptions to 
Mammertino prisons, where St. Peter was confined, record their names, and something of the events of 
and the spot called the Three Pountains, where St. their lives and deaths, or other interesting memorials 
Paul yielded up his life under the tyranny of Nero, to repay research and invite reflection. 

There is something affecting in the thouglit,” he con- After exploring various corridors and passages, and 
tinned, “ that these martyrs, after their life of energy small spaces or chambers cut out in the earth, but all 
and suffering, were even denied the privilege of mijigling of the same character, we reached the wall by which 


their remains with the cartli of their native land.” 

“ Wliy should that be lamented?” I asked. 

“ Can you ask such a question?” the count replied. 
“ You, a foreigner — would you not think with sorrow 


further progress in the catacombs was barred on all 
sides. I longed to pass tlie barner. 1 told my dis- 
appointment and desire to the count. 

“I share your feelings,” he replied; “and thus 


that you were to die and rest away from your native it ever is witli human nature — ^that wliicli we liave 
shores — the land w^hich gave you birth, and to which is never sufficient if there is something ungained 


all your early associations are attached ?” 

The count favoured us with quotations from 
Petrarch and Lamartine in favour of his views. 


beyond it. 

“ Is it not enough, my friend, that you are now in 
the very spot where the early disciples of our faith 


“ My dear count,” I exclaimed, “ if you will quote celebrated some of their divine mysteries, the bless- 
Petrarch and Lamartine in the catacombs, however ings of which we enjoy without the persecutions to 
much they may be flattered by the selection, I fear which they were subject ? Look at this very chamber, 
we shall make slow progress with our guide, who scooped out of the earth, iu which we arc standing ; 


looks rather impatiently towards you.” 


I this was the scene, doubtless, of many a discourse 


We entered without further delay into one of the and many an Agape, or Love Feast. There, in the 
passages which branched off from the little chapel, centre, is yet the stone chair in which the Episcopos, 


and were at once amidst the sepulchres. 


or Bishop, gatliercd his children around him, and in 


In passing tlirough the narrow enclosure, on cither these gloomy caverns told llicm of ‘ the light that 
side, above and beneath us, was the coloured tufa, or shined in darkness,’ and which they enjoyed although 
clay; the glare of our large tapers made our party ‘the world comprehended it not.’ Here, in silence, 
look ghastly to each other, and a sense of oppression they were armed for the combat and sufferings to 
in the feelings was occasioned by the confined atmo- which they were called in the world; and, looking to 
sphere and the associations as we looked around, the great Author of their faith, learned how 'to 
There were rows of niches, or spaces, of the length of endure," as seeing him who is invisible;* and here. 


a human body, cut out in the walls all along these 
passages, but all were now open and tcnautless. 


when the struggle was over, their remains were 
brought by their pious brethren to wait until the 


We threaded passage after passage presenting the same time when they shall be awakened to glory and im- 
dismal aspect, the silence only broken by our footfalls mortaliry.” 

and voices. It appeared that all the graves had been Our guide, too much accustomed to the scene to 
disturbed; when the outer covering was first broken receive any new or forcible impressions from it, seemed 
away, the rem|in9 of the wrecks of humanity which very inattentive to the count’s reflections, but called 
had been originally placed in them appeared. Skeletons our attention to an inscription on one of the unopened 
alone remained. The oullines of human forms in niches — 
bones in recumbent attitudes were on all sides, some 

falling to powder on exposure to the air, but others "Valentinus, in pace.”— Valentinus, in peace, 
remaining in good preservation. Would that thA nhnmii i,nd loft nil tii^ 


ThA „ , . , . Would that the Church had left all the tenants of 

The description of the remains, each m his narrow the tombs “ in peace,” instead of defeating the inscrip- 

^ «PP]i“We tions on their graves by disturbing their remuns and 
to those interred in the catacombs, if they had been giving them so premature and Shallowed a resnr- 


allowed to repose there; but the catacombs were 
always the Church treasury-houses for the relics of 
saints and martyrs. They became mines to be ex- 
plored, yielding treasures in the estimation of some 
more valuable than the glittering gems or precious 


rection ! 

“ Notwithstanding all your comments, count,” I 
exclaimed, “ would that we could pass the barriers, 
and, with our guide and some new lights, explore 
the forbidden catacombs. There I might realize the 


metal, of the ^h. They were soon ransacked to scenes I expected to see, for innovation has not 

supply objects for the veneration or superstition of defaced them” 

tiM memben of the Romish Oburcli. « True,” replied our guide j "but I would not 
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ftocmpa^y you, lest we miglit meet the same fate as 
the party who perished there ; their bones are added 
to those they came to explore. We might stumble 
over their remains as we passed along.’* 

The idea was horrible, and checked for a moment 
my wish to explore beyond the walls. 

But, gentlemen,” continued our guide, ** if you 
are desirous of seeing horrors, you may see enough of 
them elsewhere — there is no lock of them in Italy. 
The Catacombs of St. Sebastian are fit for any Chris- 
tian to visit ; but you may find much of what you 
desire at otlier places.” 

I might visit at Borne, it appeared, the less dis- 
turbed Catacombs of St. Agnes, the Cemetery of St. 
Poiitianus, and that of St. Pancras — tlie latter, he 
said, was rarely entered; and then tlierewas a modern 
place in Borne where the dead monks were all kept 
in an underground gallery in their cowls and their 
hoods, dressed as when dive, with a label on each, 
telling his name and the date of his death. And 
then, I was informed, there were, at Naples, catacombs 
less interfered with than those at Borne ; and in some 
of the churches there the noble dead of centuries ago, 
dressed in Spanish doublets and military and regal 
ornaments according to their rank when in life, were 
still kept in large boxes, which could, by special 
favour be inspected ; and this favour, by the way, 
was generally accorded to an Englishman. 

Tliis was all good news, which the count most 
satisfactorily seconded, adding, that he was glad to 
relieve me of much of my present disappointment 
by the information, which the guide confirmed, that 
the removal of the bodies and the interesting relics 
found in the catacombs, instead of a disadvantage, 
was quite the contrary ; for, as the former were held as 
the sacred deposits of the' churches, and guarded more 
carefully by the veneration of the faithful than pre- 
cious gems, so the fatter had been deposited in 
museums at the Vatican and elsewhere in Borne, 
where they could be studied at leisure, with every 
advantage arising from the results of the studies and 
comments of learned antiquarians to be referred to 
in the libraries close at hand ; that a whole gallery 
of early Christian antiquities, from the catacombs and 
elsewhere, had been collected at the Vatican, forming 
the most interesting of its halls for observation, de- 
vout reflection, and study ; and that at Borne t here 
was a complete feast of relics as well as ruins for all 
who had the desire to pursue the study. 

” In fact, in this the Cross has again triumphed, 
as it will in everything else in God’s good time,” 
piously observed the count, as a closing remark. 

” Amen,” I fervently replied ; but I confess I do 
not exactly perceive the connexion of your remarks 
in this particular instance.” 

” The contents of the martyrs’ graves,” observed the 
count, ” have become the treasures of tlie Church; and 
the Church and the altar guard the martyrs’ remains. 

” You have forgotten, my friend,” he continued, 
“ what occurred but a few days since when we stood 
together in the midst of the ruins of the Colosseum— 
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yon gave me its history and depieM Mceaes which 

had occurred in it as if you had beettim^tieiiiEoman. 
Did you nbt then picture the tens o^ihotisands wRya 
its circle, gazing with intense interest whilst the 
gladiators fought and the cruel Nero was about to 
decide the fate of the poor conquered wretch down 
whose wounded side the 'blood-drops rained like a 
shower?’ Did you not bid me look at the ruins of 
the door out of which lions and other ferocious beasts 
had often sprung amidst the acclamalious of the 
vast multitude around— yes, had sprung amidst that 
noise and their own roaring — to meet the calm and 
determined look of the Cliri.stian who was to be torn 
asunder for his witness to his Saviour? And did you 
not then point to the desolations all around — to the 
neighbouring ruins of the palace of the Ceesars; and 
to the large cross fixed and standing erect in the midst 
of the Colosseum, * in all its meek supremacy,’ and 
then triumphantly observe, 'The Cross has triumphed?’ 

“ I now point you to the catacombs and their 
remains and relics. 1 direct your attention to the 
symbol of the cross as the loftiest thing in Borne, 
crowning the dome of St. Peter’s, over which we saw 
last evening that bright star resting. High above all 
other things the cross towers above the city, the 
nearest point to heaven, with its mute appeal and ac- 
knowledgment of the faith of the city in Him, the Cru- 
cified. That cross catches the first glittering ray of the 
morning sun — it is the last object on which it shines.” 

I was glad to remember that the loftiest object in 
London was tlie cross on St. Paul’s, and that it too 
caught the first sunbeams and retained them the last. 

“ Would to heaven,” 1 exclaimed, " that those who 
dwell whether beneath the shadow of St. Peter’s or St. 
Paul’s, reflected more of the brightness of the true 
cross in themselves ! ” To effect this, however, it 
also occurred to me that they must look to Him who 
died upon it to give them the power. 

As we emerged from the catacombs we decided that 
our uext visit should be to the museum and the gal- 
leries of the Vatican. The next morning we accord- 
ingly set out to explore the museum at the Vatican. 

“We must again pass St. Peter’s,” observed the 
count ; “ but the glorious temple will exhibit a veiy 
diflerent appearance bathed iu the sunbeams of this 
bright May day, from that which inspired such poetic 
associations in the moonlight." 

“ Well, I promise you,” I replied, “there shall be 
no rhapsody whatever on the subject. Let us talk of 
graves, since we are going to explore records taken 
out of them. Permit me to quote a passage fi'om an 
English writer which our yesterday’s visit has recalled 
to my memory. Sir Thomas Brown says, ‘ Man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave — solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre— nor omitting ceremonies of bravery even in 
the infamy of his nature.’ ” 

The count replied to my quotation,— 

“ How universal is this longing after an immortality 
of some kind— this desire to be remembered and 
loved, not only whilst we live, but after we hay$ 
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ceased to be of the visible world. * Though the worm^ 
folQls the work of destruction beneath, man rears the 
monument above it is only a question of time how 
long before it must crumble in the dust like the 
perishing remains it covers.” 

”The pilgrim must seek a resting-place somewhere, 
though it be in the grave,” I observed. 

” True,” replied the count. ” Man is indeed a 
pilgrim, but a pilgrim for eternity. — ^His home is not 
in the grave, but beyond it.” 

” Why,” I asked, ” should we so earnestly try to 
escape the decree which consigns that which is perish- 
able, to ruin?” 

** There is a something within us that tells us we 
cannot all die,” rejoined the count, “and it is the 
struggle of the soul for the life — the ' fuller life * after 
which it yearns— that makes it solicitous even for the 
fragile companion with which for awhile it is asso- 
ciated.” 

“ It is, indeed, a glorious hope,” 1 replied, “ that 
althougli the body returns to dust, the soul, freed 
from corruption, shall still exult in life, * shall wake 
and wonder, and adore and praise.’ Yes, the soul 
was made for immortality, — ^life, eternal life, is the 
true seene for its aetioii, and its energies ; that life we 
are instinctively awaiting. Even amidst the very 
triumphs of death we are expecting the light to shine, 
and trusting for its advent, even as we descend into 
the darkness of the grave.” 

” It would add another to such pretty similes, 
as to our natural longing after immortality,” ex- 
claimed the count, ” if you were also to say that 
amidst the silence of the regions of death, the soul is 
still listening to catch some notes of the music of 
Heaven. But such aspirations, and such hopes, are 
doubtless strong arguments, not only for tlic immor- 
tality of the soul, but may also be some indications 
connected with the redemption of the body itself from 
corruption— some foreshadowing of its resurrection. 

” It is certain,” continued De Viva, “ that in all 
ages, as with an universal consent, there has been 
great care for the mortal remains, a feeling in which 
civilized and savage have alike united. 

“ How various have been the methods of sepulture 
by which man has essayed to ward off for awhile the 
sentence of 'dust to dust!’ Abraham bought the 
field of Machpelah and the fave which was in it for a 
bnrying-place ; the bones of Joseph were carefully 
preserved And carried to Canaan; the process of 
embalmment — the mummy of Egypt — ^the pyramid, 
still standing unshaken amidst the desert — the urns 
of Greece, yet holding the burnt ashes— the tombs of 
the Homan in the city where we are— the painted 
chambers of the Etruscan tombs, with the vases 
standing as they were placed 3,000 years ago — ^the 
monumental tablet-^he tabooed places of the savage 

—all attest the same feelings ” 

Which one of our English poets,”— I stopped 
the oount’A discourse, — ” has beautifully illustrated, 
when he writes that — 

“ < E'en in our ashAs live their wonted fires.’ ” 


** Once more, then, I again behold thee, thou glo- 
rious temple!” 1 involuntarily exclaimed as we 
reached the Fountains, whose thrown-up waters were 
sparkling wd revelling in the sunbeams. 

“Stay, stay,” cried the count, “remember your 
promise; no more rhapsodies. You Englishmen are a 
strange race, with your cold manners, your exclusive 
habits, your measured words, and apparently un- 
excitable minds, when once you get into an enthu- 
siasm — no matter what it is about — onoe set you 
moving and there is no stopping you.” 

“ It is the character of my countrymen,” I replied, 
with a feeling of pride ; “ we are difficult to be set in 
motion, but when we do move, it is in right earnest, 
and all together; we do not stop until the. end is ac- 
complished.” Any further dissertation was fortunately 
prevented by the count’s reminding me we were now 
close to the Vatican. Let us approach it by a more 
than regal entrance. We passed first into St. Peter’s, 
and then up the grand staircase, to the Palace of the 
Popes. 

On our visit to tlie Vatican we explored the Museum 
of Sepulchral Monuments and Ancient Tomb Inscrip- 
tions, called the Galleria Lapidaria. It is in the 
part of the palace called the Bclvidcre, which was tlic 
design of the sculptor Bramanti. It forms one of 
the approaches to the range of other museums beyond. 
What a contrast does this long corridor present to 
some of those other museums in the Vatican— full as 
they are of the treasured sculptures of the past, where 
art and taste have lavished all their powers, and forms 
of manly beauty and female loveliness are made immor- 
tal in marble — whilst here, all around us, are only se- 
pulchral unis and commemorative tablets, either of 
Pagan Rome or such memorials iu marble. and stone 
of the early Christians and martyrs as have been col- 
lected from the catacombs or otherwise rescued from 
decay or destruction! On the right-hand side the 
Heathen memorials are ranged, the Christian on the 
left. 

The attention is immediately struck with the differ- 
ence of the art and ingenuity connected with the one 
and absent in the other. The tomb of the Roman is 
generally adorned with care ; the inscription not only 
legible but cut with bold and well-designed letters, 
and on most of the tablets are the letters D. M. S. 
(Dis Manibus Sacrum,) announcing at once they were 
not the records of those to whom “ light and immor- 
tality had been brought to light by the Gospel.” 

We took a general coup d*ml of the contents of the 
gallery, passing up and down in very leisurely obser- 
vation, pausing and making comments as our attention 
was attracted on either side. This desultory metliod 
of studying antiquities, if not quite scientific, was 
very agreeable, and procures me the advantage of 
being able to dispense with any attempt to plAoe in 
the order of the museum the description of the tablets 
or tbeir inscriptions. We deciphered many of the 
inscriptions, and sketched in a little note-book, which 
I have now before me, some remembrances of the 
tablets and of their descriptive emblems. 
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The inaeriptions do not commonly offer more tban^ 
the name of the deceased and the age and the time of 
death, sometimes Adding the occupation ; but there 
are frequently some few words which impart a grace 
more touching than a lengthened epitaph, although 
memorials of the class analogous to modern grave 
inscriptions are not frequent. 

Irene in pace, 
qul Vizit Ann XX.** 

Irene in peace, 
who lived twenty years. 

" Arethusa in Deo 
Dep. in pace.” 

Arethusa in the Lord 
Died in peace. 

" Januarius Leontide conjugo 
in pace.’* 

JanuariuB to his wife Leontide 
in peace. 

" Dnlcissimo Pilio Faustino 
Pater bene merenti.” 

The Father lamenting to his dearest 
Son Faustinus. 

And such like arc the records of the departed and of 
those who sorrowed for ere they rejoined them. The 
most striking objects on the tablets are the pictorial em- 
blematic representations which accompany the inscrip- 
tions. Amongst these tlio dove with an olive branch — 
the good shc})herd bearing a lamb either over his 
shoulders or in his arms — the cross and tlie triangle — 
are very conspicuous. On many of the tablets, in addi- 
tion to the cross, the Greek letters alpha and omega arc 
found j and many inscriptions, supposed to indicate 
those who suffered by martyrdom, liave, in addition to 
some emblem, a Christian monogram, or Pro Cliristo, 
engraved on the sepulchral tablet. On one of the 
Homan sepulchral stones, containing tlie usual initial 
letters D. M. S., we noticed the emblem of a leaf 
annexed. This figuiw probably is to denote the 
fragility of life. It was, however, peculiarly interest- 
ing on this tablet as showing not merely the transi- 
tion from the Heathen to the Christian sentiment, but 
the union of both ; the first inscription being Pagan 
in character, whilst the emblem which followed is so 
frequently on the Christian tablets. This mixture 
would often naturally occur in the change from the 
old customs to the Christian methods before the 
latter had finally displaced the former, although so 
tenacious is the hold of ancient usages that still in 
many of the rites and practices continued in the 
southern countries there can be no doubt of their 
being but the old heathen superstitions under another 
modification of form. 

"Illustrative of this transition state to which this 
Roman sepulchre has called our attention, let us at 
once inspect,” said the count, "another most interest- 
ing relic which has been but lately discovered, and is 
now added to the treasures of art in the Vatican.” 

We soon found in an adjoihing room the object of 


|Our search. It is a large vase bf black marble, hbarly 
four feet high and two wide, which we were Informed 
had been brought to light whilst bxbhvatibns were 
being made in Rome. The form is after the model of 
the ancient Greek vases, and the workmanship and 
ornaments are considered to be of the fotirth or fifth 
century of the Christian era. The under portion is 
covered with acanthus leaves sculptured all round, 
amidst which are intermingled the heads of satyrs. 

“ Observe in this,” said the count, " the lingering 
of the Pagan taste, and contrast it with the represen- 
tations on the upper part, where are represented on 
the one side, in relief, the Holy Virgin holding the 
infant Saviour in her arms, whilst three men — most 
probably the Wise Men — are advancing towards them. 
On the other side is the figure of Christ on a throne, 
and around him are the apostles.** 

After leaving the Vatican, where we remained 
until the evening, we passed into the ante-hall of 6t. 
Peter’s. Tlie portals were thrown back, showing the 
magnificent interior, inviting us to enter. The sun 
was now setiiiig, but the departing rays were filling 
the church with glory, lighting up aisles and altars, 
monuments and pictures. Numerous priests were 
moving to and fro, clothed in white vestments, and 
congregating for the evening service. The vespeis 
were just beginning. Some preluding notes of music 
from a choir of voices— unaided by organ or instru- 
mental melody — swelled upon the air, reaching us from 
one of the chapels in the distance; and as wo listened, 
the sounds increased until the anthem was swelling 
in full and lofty harmony — 

" Magnificat anima mea Dominum.” 

Whilst the music was thus fiUing the church, 
" fanning the air as with an angel’s wing,** the 
sunbeams were lighting up all the interior with their 
departing splendonr. The combination was exquisite ; 
a glowing sunburst and rejoicing music seem to illus- 
trate each other. Sunbeams in such places arc like 
embodied music, and lofty strains of praise, such os 
those, gladden the heart like the sunshine. What a 
mighty power has music ! How like a spirit it 
hovers around unseen and holds such mastery over 
human feelings ! 

The air was redolent of the odour of incense, sweet 
but almost oppressive to the senses. And when the 
sunshine departed, the shades of evening soon began 
to throw over the majestic objects around the indis- 
tinctness which, whilst it removes much of the actual, 
encourages the ideal. Again, another strain of melody ! 
A single voice, combining strength and sweetness, 
commenced; then voice after voice followed until they 
all united, when the full choir swelled into one 
bursting, long-sustained anthem of praise, which at 
last died away in distant echoes. 

"We have no longer the response of other days,** 
whispered De Viva. " In that cupola,** pointing to the 
dome, hundreds of feet above u^ " another choir 
formerly assembled to respond to those belbw—to 
send back the praise, not in faint echoes, but in Juli 
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response^an imago of the celestial choir in uniso^ 
with the worshippers below. Let us still fancy the 
cupola haunted by such strains.” 

" Tlie praise of the Creator,” I remarked, ”is the 
true and noblest service of the divine art of music. 

We remained until tlie elosing anthem. 

<< Laudato Dominum, omnes gentea ! 

Laudato Dominum, omnes populi 1 ” 

Praise the Lord, all ye nations 1 

Praise the Lord, all ye people 1 

And now the strain is rising, and the chorus is 
swelling and mounting higher and higher yet, like 
a host rejoicing and calling on all around to join in 
the triumph. Now, by a soft relapse, some of the 
voices are repeating the strain winch like a line 
of gold runs through every part, whilst others arc 
contrasting, as it were, in reply other tones in grand 
relief. And now again all the voices are united and 
swell in concluding harmony — 

** Laudate Dominum ! Laudato Dominum !** | 

“ Amen ! ” exclaimed the count. | 

” Even so. Amen,” I replied. 

Have we not all felt that there arc some occasions 
in our life — ^transient though they may have been, 
yet deep and powerful ere they passed away— when 
the human spirit rising purified, as it were, for awhile 
from earthly dross, has felt its true life developing ; 
and when noble and elevated influences, pervading and 
enlarging its powers, have offered some foretaste of 
a life of the soul into which it has yearned with pas- 
sionate longing to expand P 


ADVENTUBE OF GOODWIFE EGLESTON. 

A HANDSOME octavo volumc was published at 
Hartford, in the early part of last summer, entitled, 
” The Public B.ecords of the Colony of Connecticut.” 
This volume contains the sayings and doings of a 
considerable portion of our Puritan ancestors, from 
their first arrival in the Connecticut valley throughout 
a period of twenty-nine years. I esteem it one of 
the most curious and instructive books in American 
literature, and I affirm that a man, who is rightly con- 
stituted for the search, canfpick up matter of laughter 
and wonder in it by the hour. As my own family is 
the most ancient in the State, being sprung from the 
veiy oldest inhabitant, 1 take an exceeding interest in 
this volume, and seldom pass a day without having it 
in my liands. 

A few weeks since, as I was looking it over with 
my usual delight, 1 came upon the record of a cir- 
cumstance which struck me as oue of the most 
curious things that ever could have happened in so 
staid and decorous a community as that of our 
straight-haired forefathers. In one part of this sin- 
gular passage I found a person alluded to, who 1 
presently conjectured might be the -same with one 
who was distinctly named in another part. Hereupon 


I commenced pondering* the idea with all due earnest- 
ness ; and, having come to a sort of conclusion, I said 
to myself: ”The case, in all probability, was so and 
so, and soiuid so.” But, before 1 set the fact down 
in my memorandum book, I thought it best to see and 
consult my venerable friend, Eliakim Tailecoate, Esq., 
whom 1 respect as one of the finest intellects, and 
altogether the most distinguished antiquarian, in the 
Slate. Having called in the evening upon my esteemed 
friend, I took down his copy of the Records, showed 
him the passage, and asked his opinion upon my con- 
jecture. The excellent .man smiled in his usual 
cheerful manner, and replied: "Nothing could be 
more correct, Mr. Elde, than your supposition ; in 
fact, I have manuscripts in my possession which will 
prove its truth most triumphantly.” 

"Is it possible, Mr. Tailecoate P” said I, in a 
rapture. "Where did you obtain them, and how 
were you so fortunate P” 

" Listen, Sir,” said he, taking the tongs and poking 
his old-fashioned wood fire, as it is his custom to do 
when he is highly pleased; "1 observed this entry. 
Sir, only last week, and reading over the names, it 
occurred to me that somewhere or other 1 had met 
them before. They were familiar to me, Sir; very 
familiar. I tried to recall the place wliere I had seen 
them, and at last the idea became connected with my 
dead mother's old hair-covered trunk in the garret, j 
which contains quite a number of old letters and 
manuscripts. 1 posted up there immediately, and at 
tlie very first package, wdiat do you think I found P 
Why, Sir, no other than these five letters !” 

So saying, he rose, walked to his secretary, opened 
it, and took out a small i)acket of very yellow papers, . 
tied together with a bit of faded red ribbon. 1 received I 
it with profound respect, and untying the ribbon, pro- ^ 
cceded to examine the old papers, while my friend sat 
eyeing my antiquarian eagerness witli silent rapture. 

1 found them to consist of three letters from Mary 
Tailecoate and two from Judilli Tailecoate, dated at 
Hartford in the year ] 645, and written to their " deare 
and honoured parente” Mr. Jonathan Tailecoate, then 
tarrying, it appears, at New-Haven. The hand-writing 
was fiue and cramped; and, partly owing to this, 
partly to the ink being very much faded by time, the 
letters were almost illegible. Glancing over them 
hastily, 1 discovered to my surprise that they contained 
in piecemeal, here and there, a very full and quite 
]ium6rous account of the whole affiiir to which 1 
have alluded. 

"How is this?” said I to my friend. "Were 
your ancestors any way connected with this Baggett 
Egleston P” 

"Certainly,” he replied. "This Goodwife Sarah 
Egleston was half-sister to Jonathan Tailecoate, who, 
you know, was the first of my ancestors that settled 
in America.” 

With my friend’s permission 1 took the letters 
home, and by the end of that week had written out 
a full account of the adventure of Baggett Egleston 
and his wife, in my own style. This.account 1 ^owed 
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to Mr. Tailecoatc, who was highly pleased with 
and gave me permission to make it public if I could 
get it into any respectable newspaper or magazine. 
With his sufferance, therefore, I present it to an 
intelligent and appreciating circle of readers. 

It is not to be supposed that the early settlers of 
Connecticut were all pious people, nor all men of 
strong minds; nor, on the other hand, a mere 
collection of hypocrites and blockheads. As in other 
assemblages of human beings, so in this, there was a 
mixture of every sort of character and every grade 
and variety of iutellect. The mass of the community 
was perhaps composed of grave, sober men, who feared 
the Lord and endeavoured, according to their know- 
ledge, to do their duties by themselves and their 
fellow-citizens. But there was. besides, a thick sprink- 
ling of individuals who simply aped the demeanour of 
the godly, and instead of groaning inwardly at their 
own corruptions, only groaned outwardly to obtain 
the respect and admiration of their neighbours. 
There was also a reasonable proportion of addle-headed 
people, whose simpleness obtained them not one jot 
more of estimation or influence than might have been 
expected, and who, like addle-headed people in general, 
were very apt to get entangled in the brambles and 
thorns of worldly trouble. And finally, there was 
not wanting a sufficient number of lazy, dissolute and 
uproarious dogs, sons of Belial, as they were called, 
who had a vast liking for idleness and jollity, lield 
lecture-days^ in abomination, eschewed the company 
of ministers and deacons, and regarded the General 
Courts and FaHicular Courts of the colony witli 
mingled aversion and fear. As the law exercised 
a strict vigilance over all these classes, and intruded 
its power into almost every department of life, it may 
well be supposed that its records in those days present 
to us some of the most curious circumstances which 
can be found in the annals of society. Not only was 
the peace of the colony and the welfare of religion 
watched over, but the disputes of the quarrelsome 
were settled, the reprobates and profane persons 
were corrected, and even the simple and foolish were 
brought up to answer for the consequences of their 
shallow-patedness. 

With these premises, let us look back to the fourth 
day of June, in the year 1645, and take a view of the 
little village of Hartford, as the beams of the morning 
sun fell brightly upon its log-cabins or rudely framed 
and covered houses. The heavy slab doors and 
diminutive windows were wide open to let in the 
summer breeze, and the families of the Puritans were 
seen, some preparing their breakfasts, and some already 
sitting at their plain but plenteous meals. Presently 
many of the doors were closed, and the voice of the 
huslmnd and father was heard reading the Word of 
Life, and then lifting itself up to the Giver of that 
Word, and the Dispenser of every earthly blessing. 

(1) The Puriton phnue tor th« Ssbiwth. 


From not every house, however, could tlicse devotional 
sounds be heard, as might have been perceived by 
stopping at this tumble-down looking cabin, which 
Miss Mary Tailecoate has described to us as *'a Irtle 
log-howse with a broken doro, and only one smalle 
wiudowe.” 

The familv, still at breakfast, consisted of but one 
man and one woman. The two were sitliug in chairs, 
evidently of home mauufactui'e, on opposite sides of 
a rickety table, which looked as if it might have come 
from England. Another chair, a long chest, a coarse 
cupboard, a couple of four-legged stools, and some 
articles of cooking furniture, were scattered here and 
there about the room. As this was the only apartment 
in the cabin, at the further end of it stood a low 
bedstead, strewed over with not very clean bed- 
clothing, still tumbled with last night’s usage. On 
the table, before the couple who were making their 
breakfast, was a wooden plate, containing some coarse 
bread, and an earthen dish of crispy baked beans, 
mingled with slices of fat pork. This, with a brown 
stone pitcher of water, constituted the meal which 
was now rapidly disappearing before a pair of by no 
means feeble appetites. 

The appearance of the lady, though a little slovenly, 
and just now, too, somewhat ill-natured, was on the 
whole rather agreeable, licr robust form, a little too 
full indeed for beauty, was clothed in a short frock, 
coming close up around the neck, and a skirt of blue 
linsey-woolsey. Cureless brown curls peeped out 
from under a rather dirty cap; her checks were full 
and high-coloured, and her eyes of a dark and handsome 
hazel. It seemed clear, however, that she had got up 
that morning, as the saying is, ''wrong end foremost,” 
and was ready to seize upon every excuse for pouring 
out the ill-humour with which she was fully charged. 

*'I tell thee, Baggett,” said she, as her husband 
extended his pewter plate for another quantum of 
beans, '' thou art the greatest eater in the colony ; and 
what with thy eating and thy laziness and thy folly, 
it is no wonder that wc have grown poorer every year. 
Thou hast nigh upon brought thy wife to starvation. 
The very salvages themselves*ldo fare better than we 
should, were it not for my good brother. Elder 
Tailecoate. Little did 1 know when I married thee 
what a good-for-nothing 1 was giving myself away to. 
You had a horse and oxen then, but now you have 
eaten up the one, and let that precious hypocrite, 
Samuel Sherwood, fool you out of the other. Ho! 

I should be better a widow than the wife of such 
an one.’* 

This sharp address was delivered to a thin-faced, 
chalky-complexibned man, with dull grey eyes, and an 
expression of visage in which simplicity was strongly 
mingled with stubbornness. His slender under-sized 
form was arrayed in a doublet of coarse linen, and 
a pair of breeches of the same material, tied with 
ribbons below the knee. His legs from the knee to 
the ancle were bare, but his feet were cased in 
clamped and immensely heavy shoes, fastening, like 
the breeches, with ties of ribbon. . 
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Notwithstanding her wrath, Ooodwife Egleston 
helped her husband to what he wanted, and then 
helped herself. Baggett went on eating in silence ; 
for, as Miss Mary Tailccoate informs ns, **hee was 
a man of yerie few wordes, and seldom repljed to the 
floutings and scoldings of his wife.” This seemed to 
be especially provoking to the good lady, who, after 
a moment, resumed : **Baggett, why don*t thee speak ? 
1 wish thee would say something when I talk to thee, 
and not .sit there like a dumb beast. Not a thought 
in thy noddle, I warrant. Gome, let some words come 
out of that month of thine, instead of filling it all the 
time with beans and bacon. If thou hadst been as 
silent in the company of sharpers as thou art with 
thy wife, thou mighteat have ploughed with thine own 
oxen now, instead of delving with a spade. Only to 
think that 1, the sister of Jonathan Tailecoate, should 
have married a man who had not enough of sense to 
keep what his father gave him !” 

“I wish thou wert fairly rid of me then, or I of 
theel” replied Baggett, provoked at last to break 
silence. 1 have h^ no peace since 1 was yoked to 
thee; be silent, or I will speak out something to 
a purpose ; thou shalt find that 1 can speak. 1 am 
no fool, as every one knows.” 

No fool I” retorted his wife ; “ the whole plan- 
tation knows thee for a simpleton; and Samuel 
Sherwood knows it best of all ; he can swear to it by 
those oxen that have leaked out of thy purse into his. 
And thou wishest to be fairly rid of me, ch ? Well, 
the Lord grant it ! Eight glad would I be to be my 
own woman again. Come ! Say no more. Shame 
on thee to be here eating and scolding, with the sun 
an hour high.” 

will have nothing more to do with such a 
pestilent woman!” replied Baggett; “thou art the 
very evil spirit in a house. 1 will do something to 
free me from such a torment.” 

”Ay! do something! do it to a purpose, and sec 
how it will make the whole colony stare. They will 
not believe that it was thee who did it.” 

Baggett now rose from the table, took a long swallow 
at the water-pitcher, picked up his broad-brimmed, 
sugar-loaf hat from the floor, put it on his head, and 
walked sulkily to the door. He slammed it as he 
went out, stumbled off the log which served him as 
I a door-step, shouldered his %eavy hoe, and began to 
trudge away to his work. 

Goodman Egleston was indeed' almost a simpleton, 

! very obstinate withal, and a stubborn believer in the 
1 infi^ibility of his own opinion. In consequence, the 
! property which his father left him had gradually 
wasted, until, from a very respectable* station, he had 
become one of the poorest householders iu the colony. 
This was extremely mortifying to his wife, whose 
family was somewhat wealthy and aristocratic. By 
wealthy and aristomtic, 1 mean that they consorted 
wift the Governor and minister, owned ahorse, a cow, 
and a yoke of oxen, and laid claim to hundreds of 
seres of wild land. Goodwife Egleston, at first all 
happiness and smiles, soon began to fret and scold. 


until, in the end, fretting and scolding had become 
the warp and a good pai*fc of the filling of her con- 
versation. Nothing could teach Baggett, however; 
and he only grew more and more indignant at her 
interference. 

This morning, thoroughly angry, he walked on as 
we have described him, bent 'upon eifecting in some 
way a deliverance from his trials. Sulkily, sulkily 
he trudged down the principal street, passing by 
without notice bis fellow-citizens, until he came to i 
a path which led off to his fields. Here he looked j 
up to see which way he should go, and then stumbled 
on in the same sullen, downcast manner as before. 
The bright sun was shining joyously into the beautiful 
valley of the Connecticut; the balmy air of June 
breathed softly over the fields and among the forests ; 
the birds flew gaily from tree to tree, or sat on the 
branches and poured forth their full-throated music ; 
in short, the young Summer was smiling one of his 
sweetest smiles, as he followed the steps of his 
departed sister. Spring. But all this was entirely lost 
upon poor Baggett, who, deep iu the dumps, would 
have had no eye just now for the beauties of Eden, 
no ear for the very melody of the spheres. He was 
abont stepping across a little brook which ran gurgling 
and murmuring through the meadows, when he heard 
some one call him from a neighbouring corn-field: !| 
^'Goodman Egleston! Goodman Egleston ! hold awhile I | 
I am anxious to speak with thee.” ; 

Looking up, he saw his nearest neighbour. Deacon , 
Gybbins, coming toward him, liis silver beard waving ' 
in the breeze, and a hoe trembling in his aged hands. 
”Erieud Egleston,” said the deacon, lowering his 
voice as lie came nearer, ”1 have desired for some j 
time past to discourse with thee upon a certain matter, j 
but have as yet found no opportunity. I will make i ' 
bold to say that my mind much misgiveth me to see | 
that ungodly youth, George Tuckye, hankering so j 
much about tby dwelling as he hath done of late. It 
appearetb to me that he is there during thy absence i 
more than is seemly. It is reported that he hath 
a great liking for Goodwife Egleston ; and indeed he 
hath declared as much, more than once, to some of j 
his profane companions. It hath also been told me 
by a certain aged handmaid of the Lord, that Goodwife 
Egleston favoureth him more than is becoming to 
a woman who is in the bonds of marriage. 1 would ; 
counsel you, dear neighbour, to have a care over this 
matter, that it proceed not to anything culpable, nor 
to any scandal in our village. May the wisdom 
of the Lord guide thee and direct thee iu the 
business !” 

” Thanks, Deacon Gybbins,” replied Baggett. 
wull see to the affair ;” and he turned away to proceed 
on his walk. 

**Haye a care, neighbour Egleston,” shouted the 
old deacon, after he had teicen a few steps ; ** give 
not way to the spirit of evil ; remember bow Siipecu 
and Levi were accursed for their vicdence.” 

**Poor man!” he continued to himself, os he 
tottered back to his work ; ** he is one of tlie simple 
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ones. I hope that he will be preserved from the ways 
of wrath and folly.” 

Bagi^ett, with a puzzled expression of countenance, 
as if deeply engaged in thought, walked on fery 
slowly until he came to a thicket thirty or forty yards 
beyond. Here, hid by the thick underbrush from 
Deacon Gybbins, he sat down on a stone, and remained 
I , for some minutes motionless and pensive. He then 
I rose with a sudden start, as if he had taken his 
I ' determination, and with his hoc on his shoulder struck 
' off rapidly across the fields toward the Connecticut 
. River. He pushed on over the undulating ground, 

. now for the most part cleared, but still scattered with 
I the stumps of trees which once covered it, until he 
reached a small clump of fine old chestnuts. Passing 
through these, he came out upon a little green knoll, 
where stood a comfortable looking cabin, facing 
toward the river. This was the dwelling of Thomas 

> Ford, a well-to-do settler, who cultivated a small 
patch of ground, but occupied most of his energies 
in hunting and fishing. Thomas Ford’s wife was the 
sister of George Tuckye, and, in consequence of a law 
of the colony, passed February the 21st, 1636, George 
generally resided with his brother-in-law. The said 
law was ill these words ; “ It is ordered y‘ noe yonge 
man y* is neither maned nor hath any servaunte, and 
be noe publicko officer, shall keepc howse by himself, 
without consent of the Towne where he lives first 

I had, under paine of 20«. pr weeke.” This enactment 
I was a great trouble, no doubt, to the wild bucks and 

> gay young men about town of those days, obliging 
I them to nestle in whatever families they could, and 

even perhaps to house themselves with some solemn, 
admonishing old deacon. As for this George Tuckyc, 
he appears to have been an uneasy, noisy fellow, fond 
of wild jokes and uproarious mirth, and a sad 
neglecter of the weekly lecture, and all other divine 
ordinances. He was a continual smoker, drank wine 
whenever he could get it, sparked it a great deal 
among the women, seldom worked in the fields, fished 
a good deal, and was often out hunting with the 
Podunk Indians, who lived across the river. In 
consequence of these peculiarities, he was very little 
liked or respected by the graver part of the community, 
who looked upon him as a youth not indeed absolutely 
vicious, but as exceedingly trifiing, carnally-rninded, 
and profane. 

Baggett Egleston passed quietly round to the front 
of the cabin and knocked at the door. “ Come in,” 
said a voice. ” It’s he !” muttered Baggett. He 
stepped in, and pushing back the swinging door, his 
eyes fell upon the very man he wanted. There he 
sat, a short, thick-set, tow-headed, light-complexioned, 
good-humoured looking young fellow, smokiug a dingy 
pipe, and idly watching a couple of Indians who were 
paddling in a canoe across the river. As Baggett 
entered he looked rounc^ 

” Oh, good morning, neighbour !” said he, puffing 
out a cloud of tobacco smoke, and then pushing 
S stool with his foot toward his visitor. ” Come in ; 
take a seat.” 


” All alone P” said Bagget, sitting down on the 
stool, and fanning himself with his Imt. ” Where is 
Gbodman Brown and his wife P” 

” Gone to the village to see some of their gossips. 
Married folks can visit till their legs can’t carry them ; 
but if we pretty fellows try it, why, we get admonished 
— fined perhaps. Anything new P” 

“No, nothing out of the common way: only, 
George, I — I — ^I have a little private business for 
thee : wouldst like to hear it P” 

“Out with it.” 

“Well, George, they tell me thou hast a pretty 
fancy for Goodwife Egleston : is it true ?” 

The young man, fairly startled from his indifference, 
opened his eyes wide, and looked Baggett fixedly in 
the face for several seconds, as if to sec whether he 
was speaking in jest or anger. 

“Well, neighbour,” he at last replied, in a drawling 
but steady tone,“I hope no offence, but I will speak the 
trutli : they have told thee no lies. But what then ?” 

“Why,” said Baggett, scratching his small head, 
and looking rather puzzled, “ why, you must know 
that Sarah and I get along but ill together ; and no 
longer ago than this morning she told me to my face 
that she wished she was rid of me. I can’t bear her 
tongue any longer, and if you want the woman, why, 
you are welcome to her; and I should say thanks for 
the riddance !” 

“ Sell thy wife !” roared George, jumping up, and 
dropping his pipe. “Thou dost not mean to have 
me buy her P Sell a wife ! I never heard of such 
a thing in all the colonies !” 

“No, no, George; but don’t speak so loud. No, 
I never thought of that. I’ll give her away. You 
may have her for nothing. Only get her to go, and 
many thanks to you.” 

“Well, this is strange! mighty strange! Some- 
thing altogether new 1 . Will it be legal P What will 
the General Court, and the Particular Court, and the 
ministers, and tlie deacons say ? Ho ! ho ! Won’t 
they admonish us ! Won’t they fasten my delicate 
trotters in that pillory of theirs P The piUory— the 
chief pillar of the temple, you know.” 

“Well, all that is worth considering. But as to 
the legality of the affair, friend Tuckye, I think I can 
convince thee of the legality thereof. That is the 
very thing 1 considered before I came here. Cannot 
a man give away his own P Is not my wife mine P 
1 took her for such ; such she is, as the Scriptures 
heyond controversy ; now, being mine, I give her 
away to you, and thus she becomes yours.” 

“Well, dang it! It’s new doctrine, and don’t 
smell so orthodox as it might do. However, I like 
Goodwife Egleston enough to run a little risk for her ; 
so here goes ; let the devil look out for the loose 
ends. I’m thy man.” 

“ Good ! neighbour Tuckye,” said Baggett ; “ thou 
art a friend indeed I” 

“But,” resumed George, “we must have some 
sort of an agreement: thou canst write: do thou 
make one, and I will put my mark to it.” 
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**Thj mark? No, my mark; my name 1 mean. 
Yes, 1 will write an agreement. Let me see; give 
and bequeath ! Yes, that is it ; those are the terms ; 
it is the terms which make the legality, friend 
Tuckye.” 

“ So be it,” said (jeorge. ” Well, you want pens 
and paper;” and getting up, he walked across the 
room to a wooden chest, opened it, and took out 
a huge earthen ink-stand, a stumpy pen, and some 
dirty sheets of brownish-white writing paper. Then, 
shutting the box, he laid the articles on the lid. 

“There, neighbour, do thou scratch away; devil 
take tlic letter that 1 can make. When 1 get as 
learned as thou, 1 too, perhaps, will give away a 
wife.” 

Baggett kneeled on the floor, and, using the chest 
as a writing-desk, proceeded veiy gravely, and with 
much considei'Btiou, to draw up the following formula : 

“I, Baggett Egleston, being in my perfect 
memory, and having formally taken Sarali Egleston 
to be my true and legall wife, I doe now, of mine 
own free will and desire, give and bequeth the sed 
Sarah Egleston untoe my dcare fryend George Tuckye, 
to be his true and legall wife, now and for ever. 
Amen. This fowerth day of June, 164:5. 

“Baggett Egleston.” 

“There, George,” said he, holding up the blotted 
paper and reading it aloud, “there, that is the 
bequeathal ; take it, and take the woman too as fast 
as thou can.st get her.” 

“ Very good !” said Geoige, with a grin, stuffing 
the paper into his breechcs-pockct. “ But thiiikest 
thou that this will be enough P Will it need nothing 
more P No ceremony P No marrying?” 

“ Why, no ! I suppose not,” replied Baggett, 
elevating his eye-brows, and looking sagaciously at 
the wall. “ I should say no, . She has been married 
once ; married to roe, you understand ; and 1 transfer 
nty rights to you. Howsoever, if thou likest it 
better, thou canst have a wedding ; only it will cost 
thee something, remember. 1 should advise thee,” 
he continued, rather dryly, “ to spend as little at the 
beginning of the business as possible.” 

“But the Particular Court? Well, no! the Par- 
ticular Court be hanged! Let it go as it is. I’ll 
adventure my ancles agaiiilt the pillory : they will 
last through one lecturc-day, 1 warrant. But how 
will you break the affair to Goodwife Egleston P Ho ! 
ho! Goodwife Tnckye, 1 should say. Just let her 
know the thing, Baggett, 1 pray thee. 1 should feel 
a bit awkward to have to exidain it all to her myself.” 

“ Surely ! 0 yes ! I will secure thee of a welcome. 
I will explain it to her ; and, will she, nill she, she 
shall come to it. I will inform her, and then go to 
Windsor, and tarry there a day or two, so that thou 
canst have a fair chance.” 

Sbme further oonversation ensued, and then Baggett 
took his leave, to go home, as he said, and inform the 
goodwife of the change wliich had been made for her. 
But the nearer he got to his house, the less courage 


he felt about communicating the infofmaUon, and the 
more disposed to let his fortunate heir take the whole 
burden of the business upon his own sbonlders. The 
terrors of his wife's tongue weighed upon him; the 
responsibilities of the step which he had taken 
depressed him still more ; and a rising fear of the 
Particular Court completed the overthrow of his 
resolution. 

“A plague take it I” he muttered to himself. “1 
have got far enough into the fore-front of the battle. 
Let George Tuckye stand out a little where the 
archers can shoot at him. If I go to forcing the 
woman, I shall have the whole business to answer for, 
from head to tail.” 

Goodwife Egleston, as her husband entered, was 
busy in boiling a dish of pounded Indian corn for 
dinner. Her' wrath had somewhat abated since 
morning, but had not yet gono down far enough to 
make her anxious for one of those customary recon- 
ciliations which had hitherto served as oil upon the 
troubled waters. She looked up with some surprise 
as he came in, and a shade gathered over her brow, 
for she supposed that he had forsaken his work thus 
early out of sheer idling and laziness. 

“What, man!” said she, “art hungry again? 
Hast come for thy dinner ? Thou wilt have to wait 
till noon any how.” 

Baggett said nothing, but looked hard at his wife, 
took off his hat, scratched his head, and then stared 
at the wall. Ho was revolving in his small wits 
whether he should say anything about his novel 
arrangememt with George Tuckye, and, very prudently 
as he thought, he dually concluded to keep silence. 

“ Sarah,” said he, “ I have business to look to at 
Windsor; it will be needful for me to tarry there 
a couple of days or thereabouts ; so thou canst keep 
the house alone, and see how thou likest it.” 

“ Tarry a week if thou like,” was the reply : “ thy 
business will be none too well done ; and, as for me, 
dost think that 1 cannot get along without thee P 
Never fear for me.” 

Baggett grated his teeth, but softly; and in 
glum silence began to prepare for his expedition. He 
leaned his hoc in one corner, took down an old fusil 
which hung over the mantel-piece, loaded it, slung mr 
his powder horn and bullet-pouch, stuck his hat on 
bis bead, and walked to the door. Here he half 
turned round and said : “ Sarah, if George Tuckye 
should come here, he is a friend of ours, you know, 
and a very pretty fellow, say what they will against 
him. So, if he wants anything of mine, why you 
can let him have it, I tell you, be it what it may.” 

“ Well ! well !” replied the lady ; “ I will see about 
it. What Las he promised to lend George Tuckye, 
I wonder?” she continued, as Baggett marohed into 
the street. “His dinner. I’ll warrant, seeing he 
wants it not himself.” ^ 

An hour passed away: no gossiping neighbour 
came in to relieve her loneliness ; noon came, and she 
sat down to her meal alone. She began to feel the 
absence of her husband ; her fit of sulkiness gradually 
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gave way to gentler emotions, and she began to 
regret that she had spoken so unkindly to the partner 
of her joys and sorrows. She thought of the flrat 
happiness of their married life ; she censured herself 
for interrupting it by the sharpness of her temper ; 
then she excused herself by bringing up, and dwelling 
upon, her husband’s follies ; then she pitied him, as 
being more unfortunate than blameable ; and iiuttlly 
she melted away into tears, and had that woman’s 
relief the world over, a hearty crying-spell. An hour 
after dinner found her wishing poor Baggett back, 
and indulging in as soft and loving a humour as any 
husband could desire. 

Let us now return to George Tuckye. This young 
roysterer waited, impatient and somewhat agilated, 
for two or three hours, hoping that Baggett would 
reappear to inform him of the successful issue of his 
interview with pretty Goodwife Egleston. Noon 
came and passed, but no messenger of good tidings 
arrived, and he began to think that he must set about 
doing something for himself. He put on his best 
clothes, stuffed Baggett’s precious formula into his 
pocket, and set out for the cottage where lived his 
promised bride. He walked slowly, and repeatedly 
stopped by the way to cudgel his brains for a suitable 
address and explanation, so that it was the middle 
of the afternoon before he reached Baggett’s cabin. 
There was the prize he was about to play for, the 
desired of bis soul, sitting on the door-step, and whiling 
away her lonely hours by vigorously patching and 
darning her husband’s old breeches. A softened and 
almost sentimental expression was brooding on her 
face, and George, who always called her the finest 
woman in the colony, thought he had never seen her 
look so handsome. 

“ Good day, Mistress Egleston,” said he, although 
Goodwife would have been a more proper term, as 
Mistress was usually applied only to higher ranks of 
society. 

“ Ah, good day, George,” she replied, with a smile. 
“Welcome: Baggett told me that perhaps thou 
wouldst be here to-day.” 

“Ay, Sarah,” said George, thinking, with his 
heart in his mouth, that all had been explained and 
agreed to, “thou scest 1 have come to take full 
possession.” 

“To take full possession!” repeated Goodwife 
Egleston, opening her handsome eyes. “ Truly, my 
husband told me that thou w'ouldst want something ; 
but 1 doubt if he would be willing to have thee take 
possession of all.” 

“ No, not of the house and furniture. 1 care not 
for goods and treasure, so that 1 can but have thee ; 
it is thee I have come for, and surely thou wilt not 
say me nay.” 

“ Me !” exclaimed the lady, opening her eyes wider 
than before. “Fye! George. What dost mean? 
Oh, ho ! thou art makin^neriy with me. Ha 1 ha ! 
ha ! But thou must ask Goodman Egleston first.” 

“ The fool !” said the young gallant to himself. 
” He has gone away and not told her. But 1 have 
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the bequcathol, with his name to it : 1 will show her 
that ; perhaps I can persuade her myself.” 

With this idea he rammed his hand into a pocket 
of his doublet, among twine, tobacco, bullets, and 
wadding, and brought out the important document. 

I “ There, Sarah I” said he, holding the paper before 
her eyes ; “ there ! look at that. We have been 
talking of thee, you see ; that is, Goodman Egleston 
and I ; and he — but here it is, in black and white : 
‘I, Baggett Egleston, being in my proper memory, 
and’ — and— there, take it and read it thyself, Sarah. 
1 am no great clerk in writing, though print isn’t so 
hard.” 

Goodwife Egleston, mute with wonder and cariosity, 

I seized the paper, and spelled it through with a look 
in which it was difficult to say whether there was 
more of amazement or indignation. Her face grew 
red and pale by turns, and when she had finished, she 
threw down the paper and burst into tears. “It 
seemeth probable,” remarks Miss Judith Tailecoatc, 
in one of the letters from which I have compiled this 
history, “ that her louc for her husbande is a kinde of 
intermittent lone, which goeth away att times and 
retumeth att times.” A very acute observation, 
Miss Judith ; there is a great deal of that kind of 
I love in the world : Goodwife Egleston is not the only 
person who has been noted for it. 

George picked up the paper, with some misgivings, 
and put it safely in his pocket \ and well was it that 
he did so, as otherwise it never would have come 
down for the edification and amusement of these 
latter-days. Before it was fairly housed, the tearful 
wife suddenly recovered from her melting mood, and 
made a vigorous snatch for it. Failing this, she 
fetched a spiteful slap at George’s head, which, as the 
young fellow ducked almost to his knees, only knocked 
off liis Imt. He sprang up lightly and stepped off to 
a safe distance ; upon which Goodwife Egleston, 
seeing that she had failed of revenge, stumbled into 
the cabin, and sitting down on a bench, again gave 
way to tears. George stayed without a moment, 
thinking whetlicr he had not better give up liis 
undertaking ; but hoping that the storm was passing 
away in this copious shower, he resolved to make one 
more effort to weather it. He stepped in softly, and 
sat down at a safe and respectful distance, on the 
same bench. He felt very much like some timid 
child who sees a beautiful cat which it wants to 
stroke and pet, but is afraid of getting a scratch in 
the face : the child puts out its little hand, and then 
looks at the cat’s claws, and so stands in a trembling 
hesitation of wishfulness and fear. Just so George 
sat for some time in silence, looking stedfastly at 
Goodwife Egleston, who, with her face buried in her 
hands, kept on sniffling and sobbing. 

“Sarah,” said he, at last, “don’t cry so. I me^t 
Ihee no harm. I am willing to be thy true and loving 
husband, and thy goodman is willing to give thee up 
to mo.” 

“I don’t want you!” sobbed Goodwife Egleston. 

** 1 won’t have you ; and he is a fool, a wicked oreaturoi, 
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to want to get rid of his own wife. 1 won’t consent 
to such a sinful proceeding.” 

”But, Sarah,” whispered the pei'severing lover, 

moving nearer ai^d trying to take her hand 

“Gro away!” screamed the indignant woman, 
giving him a strong push and springing up. "Go 
away! Gh) out of the house! I will call the con- 
stables. I will appeal to the Court. I will see if 
men can give away their wives in this colony !” 

With these words, she dodged past George, sprang 
out of the door, and set off on a run toward the liouse 
of Governor John Haynes. 

"Come back!” roared George, all the terrors of 
the Particular Court rising, like a frightful ghost, 
before his eyes. " Sarah ! Goodwife Egleston ! 

Eglestoii ! Comeback! Pll-say no more 
about it.” But she never slackened her pace ; she 
pushed on ; she ran into the Governor’s yard ; and 
George Tuckye, quite dumbfounded with the turn of 
things, took the shortest and speediest cut for the 
cabin of Thomas Eord. 

The next morning, betimes, after breakfast and the 
customary lengthy prayers were over. Governor John 
Haynes was seen knocldng at the door of that excellent 
man, Bev. Samuel Stone. This gentleman was one of 
the two first ministers in Had ford, the other being 
Thomas Hooker, who died only three years after tlie 
event which we are relating, and who is styled by 
Cotton Mather " the light of the western churches.” 
Mr. Stone, who survived liis colleague fifteen years, 
was also highly respected by the New-England clergy, 
and much honoured and trusted by the colonial 
Government of Connecticut. His epitaph, cut on a 
slab of red sand-stone, and dated July the 20th, 1603, 
remains to us in the old burying-grouiid at Hartford, 
and describes in rude verse his character and excellent 
qualities. It informs us that he was 

"Newengland’s gloiy and her radiant crown.*' 

And after a few more lines, declaring that he was 
safely and sweetly sleeping in Jesus until the glorious 
mom of the resurrection, it closes thus : 

" In nature's solid art and reasoning well 
'Tis known beyond compare he did excell ; 

Errors corrupt by sinnewoua dispute. 

He did oppvgno, and clearly them confute ; 

Above all thiuga he Christ his Lord preferr’d : 
Hartford, thy richest jen^el's here intcr’d." 

Captain Edward Johnson, too, author of the " Wonder- 
Working Providence,” one of the strangest books 
that ever was written, eulogizes his merits in the 
following very extraordinary poetry ; 

" Thou well-smoothed Stone Christ’s work-manship to be; 

In 's Church new laid his weak ones to support, 

With *S worils of might his foes are foil'd by thee ; 

Thou daily dost to godliness exhort. 

Mourn not, 0 man, thy youth and learning spent 
In desert land ; my muse is bold to say 
For glorious workes Christ his hath hither sent, 

Like that great work of Besurrection day." 

Not rery excellent poeey, certainly, either as to sense 
or measure; and pre Cafely believe that the 


worthy minister stood higher as a mqn than his 
panegyrist as a bard. 

It somewhat surprised me, at first, that Gk)vemor 
Haynes, who was a decorous man in his conduct, and 
a great respecter of age, should not have applied to 
Mr. Hooker instead of Mr. Stone, inasmuch as the 
former was the older of the two. But 1 subsequently 
found an explanation of the circumstance in a remark 
which Miss Judith Tailecoate makes in another place, 
that Mr. Hooker was gone on some church business 
to Farmington. The Governor accordingly knocked 
at Mr. Stone's door, which was presently opened by a 
little maid, who curtsied very low at seeing the 
illustrious visitor. On learning whom lie wanted, she 
opened a door on one side of the entry, and pointing 
into the room, said timidly that "the master” was 
there. John Haynes entered and found the good 
minister busily engaged in correcting a sermon of two 
hours in length, wherewith to feed his hungry flock : 
on the morning of the next lecture-day. | 

" Good morning, Mr. Stone,” said he. “ The Lord ■ 
prosper you in your holy calling.” 

" The Lord be with you, friend Haynes,” replied , 
the minister. Enter and be seated.” 

" Mr. Stone,” said Governor Haynes, after he had 
ensconced himself in a huge mahogany chair, "the 
Particular Court meets to-day, and we have one very 
serious case to be tried before it ; a case, I am grieved 
to say, that throws much scandal upon that holy 
truth that hath been so long preached in this 
backslidden colony. 1 liave been informed that a 
simple man named Baggett Egleston — not a lamb of 
the flock, I believe, for which the Lord bo praised — 
that this man liath actually given away his lawful 
wife, with wliom he w’as united in the bonds of wedlock 
by holy Mr. Hooker, to a sinful creature, George 
Tuckye by name; also that this Tuckye liath got 
speech of Goodwife Egleston, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to the agreement, wliicli the woman had 
strength and wisdom given lier to refuse to do. 
Awful as the matter sceineth, thcrd^can be no question 
of its verity, for goodwife Egleston liath herself come 
to me and informed me of the affair, complaining 
grievously, and with many tears, of the wickedness 
and unfeclingucss of her husband, and the beastly 
impudence of this Tuckye. Now I have despatched 
Constable John Halls after Tuckye, and Constable 
Thomas Barhor after Egleston, to bring them before 
the Court where we shall try their cases this day. 
But it seemeth proper that you, the shepherd of these 
erring sheep, should be aware of their straying, so 
that you may converse with them, and expound unto 
them their errors, and, if the thing be possible, lead 
them to repentance. Wherefore I desire that you 
would appear at the Court to-day, where a room shall 
be given you with the prisoners, to hold with them, I 
trust, profitable and edifyin^iscourse.” 

The Governor having filled his harangue, the 
good minister leaned back in his chair, and raised his 
eyes to the ceiling, with a deep and audible sigh, almost 
a groan. " 0 Lord, how long,” said be, *' how long 
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«hall Thj Word be preached to a foolish and ungodly 
generation, who having eyes see not, and having ears 
bear not, and having hearts understand not P How 
have they hated .instruction and despised reproof! 
But 1, 1 too, must bear on my feeble shoulders much of 
the guilt. Alas ! what an unfaithful shepherd have 1 
been to the sheep who have been committed to my 
care 1 How little have 1 warned and instructed them 1 
How have 1 sought mine own ease, when 1 should 
have been praying for my people ! 

“ Well, Governor Haynes, dear brother in the Lord, 
this is a mournful instance of perverse selfishness in 
the one, and gross desires in the other, of these two 
poor creatures. I will gladly see them to-day, and 
use the strength which shall bo vouchsafed me in 
trying to convince them of their error, and showing 
them their only hope of forgiveness/* 

Governor Haynes, having fulfilled bis mission, now 
withdrew, and the minister, after some moments of 
sad reflection, resumed the writing of his sermon. 

George Tuckye was already sitting sulkily in the 
little dark cabin which served the colony as a gaol, and 
Constable Thomas Barbor, mounted on his old grey 
mare, was just now spurring off for Windsor, in hot 
search after Baggett Egleston. The doors of a large 
framed and boarded budding, the Connecticut State 
House of that period, were soon thrown open, and the 
members of the Particular Court, with a considerable 
number of plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, and spec- 
tators, began to gather, and then take their scats. 
Governor Haynes and Mr. Stone came in; a long prayer 
was offered by the latter; and the Court thus prepared, 
gravely commenced its business. The deputies were six 
in number, and the jurymen twelve ; and the reader if 
he wishes for their names, may llnd them all recorded 
on the one hundred and twenty-sixth page of the 
Public Records of Connecticut. 

The first case was an action for slander by Thomas ! 
Sherwood the elder, against Henry Grayc, which tlic 
jury decided by finding for the plaintiff, as it is 
entered on the Records, "costs of Court and dam- 
mages twenty pownd.” 

The second case was between the same parties on 
another count of slander; and here again Henry 
Graye was cast with " costs of Court and danimagcs 
fewer pownd.’* 

Then came a third action of slander, by the same 
calumniated Thomas Sherwood the elder, against 
Jehu Burre the elder, which was concluded by the 
jury finding Jehu Burre "costs of Court, and dam- 
mages fifteen pownd.** ♦ 

Jehu Burre the elder then had an action against 
Thomas Sherwood the cider, but got no "^ammages,** 
and no further satisfaction than a round bill of costs. 

Thomas Sherwood the elder having thus trium- 
phantly vindicated his reputation, and lined his 
pockets with tliirty-nincy^unds in promises to pay, 
the Court proceeded to investigate the affairs of a 
certain deceased serving-man of one Mr. Parks. While 
a smart discussion on this case was going forward, 
come individuals who were gathered outside the door 
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had their attention directed up the rond whid» led, 
northward toward Windsor. A grey horse was 
coming in the distance, at a heavy gallop ; but whether 
the beast was bestridden 1^ one man or two, it 
was difficult to say. All looked earnestly and in 
silence, until old Thomas Sherwood broke out: 

" That’s he. I know the mare. I should be snrg of 
her among a iliousand, for I raised her myself. 1 can 
tell her by her carrying her tail so much to one side, 
and wisping it as she jumps. It was something | 
peculiar about that beast; I never seed it in any > 
other.” I 

"Yes, it’s he, sure enough,” repealed one after ! 
another. 

"But where is Baggett P” asked one. " He hasn*t 
got him.” 

“Oh, Baggett is a little fellow, you know; you 
couldn’t see him behind big Tliomas Barbor. And 
don’t you see P There is one of his feet poking out 
ou one side. Y'es! he has him. I’ll warrant. He 
wouldn’t come back without him.” 

As the group discussed the matter, on came the grey 
horse, galloping, galloping ; down it weut into a little 
valley ; up it came on the nearer side : and there, sure 
enough, was Constable Barbor, riding like one of 
Cromwell’s trooj)crs, with little Baggett Egleston 
strapped hard and fast at his back. On he came; 
he pulled up at a post ; silently and gravely he untied 
Lis prisoner and allowed him to dismount: then 
springing off himself, he took him by the collar of liis 
doublet, and marched him into the State House. By I 
this time the Court had settled the case on which ' 
it had lust been engaged, and had decided, as the record > 
preserves it, that" Nath: Dickenson and Tho: Coleman 
are to take a particular accompte of the estate of Mr. 
Parks’ man deceased, and bring yt to tho Court; 
and for the wages due to him, it may be respited 
vntill we liearc from Mr. Parks, or his returne.” 

Everything being ready, George Tuckye was 
brought from the gaol, and the two chap-fallen prisoners 
found themselves in face of the awful array of Governor, 
Deputies, and Jury. As the reader is already 
acquainted with the case, we will not trouble him with 
the evidence ; wo will only present him with a passage 
from a letter of Miss Mary Tailccoate, describing in 
her quaint way the conduct of the two principal 
witnesses : 

"Goodwife Egleston,” says the letter, "did give 
her witnesse righte heartily against George Tuckye, | 
throwing all y* blame upon him; but sed not one \ 
word with willingness against her liusbande, crying and ' 
weeping most lamentably that ever shee should have 
brought him intoe truble. Indeed, brother Jonathan, 
who was att y® Court, tells us that it was right worthy 
of laughter to heare her take on soe, when all did know . 
how shee flouts and abuses him att liis own bowse, ! 
making it sometimes as unhappy for him as shee can. 
But, as my sister Judith wittily wrote you iu a former 
letter, her loue seemethtobee of an intermittent kinde.’* 

" Deacon Gybbins,” continues Miss Mary, " when 
heo gave his witnesse, sed that att the time bee 
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^Monned Baggett of the affair of Good wife Egleston 
and Geoi^ge Tuckye, liee did pray that Baggett might 
be guided by the wisdom of the Lord ; but now it 
did appearc to him that hee had been guided by the 
wisdom of Sathan, which was medre foolishness. The 
deacon did almost weepe when hee spoke this, as 
thinking that he was much to blame for the matter ; 
for that, he scd, he should have watched liimsclf over 
Baggett's course, whose simpleness and want of 
knowledge all were aware of." 

Good Deacon Gybbins ! 

Tile facts having all been made known to the Court, 
the Governor addressed a very brief and. ns everybody 
thouglit, a very excellent speech to the jury. “ Gen- 
tlemi^n," he, ** this is a case very much out of iho 
common way, and it is no easy matter to judge what 
action to take upon it. Questionless it is known to 
you all that the wife of Goodman Egleston is a woman 
of sharp and unruly temper, that putteth forth little 
effort, in general, to make her husband’s life a happy 
one. Yet is this no excuse for such an unlawful and 
unheard-of proceeding as the giving away of his legal 
spouse to another man, while himself is yet alive. 
His principal excuse lies in this, that he is clearly a 
man of small learning and very mean and inconsider- 
able intellects, and also mournfully ignorant of the 
requirements of morality and religion. This last, 
indeed, is verily a crime in the prisoner ; but likewise 
is it an exceedingly pitiable misfortune. lie hath 
done wickedly, more through ignorance than malice. 
I would advise, therefore, that Mr. Stone be requested 
to admonish him, and that, as punishment, some light 
fine be put upon him. 

" As for the other prisoner, George Tuckye, he also 
is a man of no learning, and very ignorant of religion. 
He too hath sinned through ignorance and stupidity ; 
and, in part, hath been led away by the foolish 
counsels and assertions of Egleston. Still, as he hath 
been guilty of pressing the matter upon Goodwife 
Egleston, and importuning her to so great a scandal and 
mn, I advise that be too should be admonished and 
bear a fine. Gentlemen, you may now consult and 
pronounce your judgment,” 

The opinions of the jury, it may be supposed, agreed 
in essence with the Governor’s; and they soon 
brought in their decision, as recorded in the following 
passage of the Records 

"Baggett Egleston, for bequething his wife to a 
young man, is fyned 20«. 

" ^orge Tuckye, for his misdemeanor in words to 
Egleston’s wife, is fyned 40^., and to be bownd to his 
good behauior, and to appeare the next Court, 

" Tho : Ford acknowledgeth himself to be bownde 
•n x/. to this Commonwelth, and George Tuekye in 20/., 
that the said George shall appear at the next Court, 
and keepe good behauior in the mcanq. season." 

The Court now proceeded to other business, while 
tlie ^0 prisoners were led back to gaol, to receive the 
^^CMful admonition. In wo-begone silence, amidst 
tiiat twilight gl iom, they sat down on the rude bench 
provided for inmatira of the building, and waited in 


fear and trembling. Presently a hand was heard on 
the door; they fixed their eyes upon it; it opened; 
tile tall form of Mr. Stone appeared in strong relief 
against the outer light ; the door slowly closed, and 
I he was with them alone. Tliey both arose from their 
lowly seat as he approached, and made him a humble 
obeisance. The minister waited till his eyes had become 
accustomed to the dim liglit of the room, so that he 
could watch the faces of tho two culprits, when in a 
kind and pitying, yet solemn and commanding tone, 
he thus addressed them : 

" My poor children, you have been guilty of a grave 
offence against the laws of this colony, and, more 
dreadful still, against the laws of God. Thou, George 
Tuckye, sinful worm that thou art, hast broken the 
holy tenth commandment, in that thou hast coveted thy 
neighbour’s wife. You coveted her before you knew 
that he w'as willing to part with her, and it was your 
coveting in a measure which led this simple roan to 
make his foolish and sinful offer. You have verily 
sinned and done wickedly, and it becomes you to 
apply for mercy to Him who is gracious and will 
abundantly pardon. The peril which you have escaped, 
not by your own might and wisdom, but by the virtue of 
another, even licr whom in your folly you tried to 
persuade to evil, has been fearful. Had you succeeded, 
your life would have been required by our just law, 
and your spirit, unless purified by the blood of 
sprinkling, would have passed into eternity under a 
burden too heavy to be borne. Your ignorance has 
been one cause of your crime, but, while I also must 
cover my soul with sackcloth for this, you too are not 
freed from guilt. Where haveyou been on the days when 
Zion was bolding her solemn feasts ? Have your feet 
been in the sanctuary ? Have we beheld your face in 
the Lord’s courts ? Alas ! how seldom ! Your chosen 
ones have been among the profane, among those who 
know not how to sing the Lord’s song, but wliose 
voices are lifted up in the foolish songs of worldly 
merriment. Cease, I beseech you, from these evil 
ways, and come up and abide in tlie tabernacle, even 
in the holy bill of the Lord. 

"And you, Baggett Egleston, what 1 have said to 
your companion in this folly belongs also to you. 
But what can 1 say to a man who will so lightly cast 
away the wife of his bosom, and surrender her into the 
hands of a stranger ? Do you not know that what 
Gud hath joined together no man may put asunder? 
Do you not know that the wife is bound to her 
husband so long as she liveth, and that be is com- 
manded to love lier oven as llimself P These are the 
words of the Volume of Truth ; but bow fearfully 
have you gone astray from them ! In this, as in all 
your life, you have said unto your Creator, 'Depart 
from me, for 1 desire not the knowledge of Thy ways.' 
Beware, lest at the lost day He also bid you depart 
into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. But 1 am willing to nope better things of you, 
and to believe that from this time you will be no more 
like the brutish man who knoweth not, and the fool 
who undorstandeth not, but like those who rejoioe 
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all the day in the name of the Lord, and who shall be 
exalted in his righteousness. Go now to thy home ; 
salute gently the wife of thy bosom ; love her even us 
thy own soul ; and seek in her company for that peace 
which passeth all understanding. 

" And thou, George Tuckye, go also to thy home, not 
forgetting the warning wliich hath been bestowed 
upon thee, but remembering it to thy everlasting 
edification. 2day tlie Lord follow you both, and be 
your eternal Shepherd, leading you in the paths of 
righteousness, for ids name’s sake. Amen ! 

Mr. Stone paused, and a solemn silence ensued, 
only broken by a few stifled sobs from poor Baggett, 
which sliowed how deeply his feelings had been touched 
by this Scriptural discourse. The minister’s very heart | 
rejoiced at these sounds, and as he turned away and | 
opened the door, he silently prayed that what he liad 
spoken might be as that bread whicli being tlirown 
upon the waters is found again. As they came out 
one by one, the last beams of the dying day fell softly 
on the tearful cheeks of Baggett Egleston and the 
sobered countenance of George Tuckye. The former 
hastened home with a quick yet soft step, like that of 
one who, wifli a full heart, seeks for the joy of pardon 
and reconciliation. The latter also walked quietly 
a\rny, with a look of thoughtfulness that had seldom 
hitherto been seen on his lound and florid visage. 

“ 1 must endeavour to see Good wife Egleston,” said 
Mr Stone to himself ; ” perhaps all these wandering 
sheep may )ct be brought into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd.” 

Tills ends the story of Baggett Egleston ; and my 
indefatigable friend, Mr Tailecoate, assures me that 
he has been able to And nothing further of it in any 
letter, manuscript, or record whatever. 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT GIRL. 

It^li’s bright suns and brighter eyes arc sources 
from whicli many of our poets and ^ainteis have 
drawn their inspiration, and to the exercise of their 
talents we natives of northern clime assuredly owe 
much of that power of appreciating the beautiful which 
is so rapidly extending itself among us. The Italian 
Peasant Girl of Mr. Pickcrsgill is one of those embodi- 
ments of the principles of loveliness that gratify us 
by their contemplation whenever and wherever they 
arc presented to our notice. Youth and beauty 
combined with simplicity of costume are the materials 
from whicli the artist has produced a very clever 
picture, and one which has deservedly extended his 
reputation. Critics have pretended to discover in the 
features of the maiden too much intelligence for a 
peasant girl, but we must remind them that the inde- 
scribable charm which superiority of intellect lends to 
the countenance of its possessor is not the exclusive 
privilege of any station in society. 

Mr. Hart has skilfully transferred to the steel that 
which the artist has so tastefully depicted on the 
canvas. . * 
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UBELLVS^A ICAROARXTA MORE, QUIEDECIX AKEOS 
EATA, CHELSEIAE IECEPTV8. 

• 

" Nulla dies sine linea.’* 

! - 

Septcipber. 

Seeing y» woodman fell a noble tree, which, as it 
went to the ground, did uptear scverall small plants by 
y* roots, mothoughte such woulde be the fail of dear 
father, herein more sad than that of the abbot of 
Sion and the Charterhouse monks, inasmuch as, being 
celibate, they iuvolve noe others in theire ruin. 
Brave, holie.martyrs ! how cheerfully they went to j 
theire death. I’m glad to have seene how pious men I 
may turn e’en an ignomiuioutt'ieutcnce into a kind of 
euthanasy. Dear father bade me note how they 
boro themselves as bridegrooms going to theire mar- 
riage, and converted what mighte have beene a shock 
to my surcharged spiritts, into a lesson of deepe and 
high comfort. 

One tiling hath grieved me sorelie. He mistooke 
somewhat 1 sayd at parting for an implication of my 
wish tliat he shoulde yield up his conscience. Oh no, 
dearest father, that be far from me ! It seems to 
have cut him to the heart, for he hath writ that 
”none of the terrible things that may befall him 
touch him soe uearlie as that his dearly beloved child, 
whose opinion he soe much values, shoulde desire him 
to overrule his conscience.” That bo far from me, 
father! I have writ to explayn the matter, but his 
reproach, undeserved though it be, hath troubled my 
heart. 

November. 

Parliament will meet to-morrow. ’Tis expected 
fuilicr and y* good bishop of ilochester will be at- 
tainted for misprision of treason by y* slavish mem- 
bers thereof, and though not given hithertoe unto 
much lieedc of omens and bodements while onr hearts 
were light and onr courage high, yet now y* coming 
evill scemeth forcsliadowed unto alle by 1 know not 
how many mclanchoUck presages, sent, (or aught we 
know, in mercy. Now that the days are dark and I 
short, and the nights stormy, we shun to linger much 
after dusk in lone chambers and passages, and what i 
was sayd of the enemies of Israel may be nigh | 
sayd of us, ” that a falling leaf shall chase them.” 
I’m sure ” a going in the tops of the mulberry trees” 
on a blusterous evening, is enow to draw us alic, men, 
mothers, and maids, together in an heap. ... We 
goe about y* bouse in twos and threes, and care not 
much to leave the fireside. Last Sunday we had 
closed about y» hearth, and little Bill was a reading 
by the fire-light how Herodias’ daughter danced off 
the head of St. John the Baptist, when down comes 
an emptie swallow’s nest tumbling ado wii tliechimnie, 
bringing with it enow of soot, smoke, and rubbish to 
half smother ns alle ; but the dust was nothing to the 
dismay thereby occasioned, and I noted one or two 

(1) Concluded ftoui p. 96. I 
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of our bravest turn os palo as death. Then, the rats 
have skirmished and galloppcd behind the vainscoat 
more hke a troop of horse than a herd of such smaller 
d^er, to infinite annoyance of mother, who coulde 
not be more firmly persuaded they were about to 
leave a falling house, if, like the scared priests 
in the temple of Jerusalem, she had heard a voyce 
utter, “Let us depart hence.** The round upper half 
of the cob-loaf rolled off the tabic this morning, and 
Rupert, as he picked it up, gave a kind of shudder, 
and muttered somewhat about a head rolling from 
the scaffold. Worse than this was o* Tuesday night. 
. . . *Twa8 bedtime, and yet none were liking to goc, 
when, 0 * suddain, we hearde a screech that made 
every body’s heart thrill, followed by one or two 
hollow groans. Will snatches up the lamp and runs 
forth, 1 close following, and allc the others at our 
heels, and after looking into sundrie deserted cup- 
boards and comers, we descend the broad stone steps 
of the cellars, half-way down which Will, stumbling 
over something he sees not, takes a fi^ying leap to 
clear himself down to the bottom, luckily without extin- 
guishing the lamp. We find Gillian on the steps in a 
swoon; on bringing her to, she exclayms about a 
ghost without a head, wrapped in a winding-sheet, 
that confronted her and then sank to the ground as 
she entered the vaults. We cast a fearfulle look 
about, and descry a tall white sack of flour, recently 
overturned by the rats, which clears up the mystery, 
and procures Gillian a little jeering, but we alle return 
to the hall with flattered spiritts. Another time I, 
going up to the nurserie in the dark, on hearing baby 
cry, am passed on the stairs by I know not what, 
breathing heavilie. 1 reach forthe my arm, but pass 
clearc through the spiritual! nature, whatever it is, 
yet distiuctlie feel my cheek and neck fanned by its 
breath. I turn very faint, and get nurse to goe with 
me when 1 return, bearing a light, yet think it os 
well to say nought to distress the rest. 

But worst of alle was last night. . . . After I had 
beene in bed awhile, 1 minded me that dcarc Will had 
not returned me father’s letter. 1 awoke him and 
asked if lie had broughte it up stairs; he sleepily 
replied he had not, soc I hastily arose, threw on a 
cloke, took a light, and entered the gallery, when, 
half-way along it, between me and the pale moonshine, 
I was scared to behold a slen^fer figure alle in white, 
with naked feet and arms extended. 1 stoode agaze, 
speechlesse, and to my terror made out the features 
of Bess . . . her eyes open, but vacant ; then saw 
John Dancey softly stealing after her, and signing to 
me with his finger on his lips. She passed without 
noting me, on to father’s door, there knelt as if in 
prayer, midcing a low soi-t of wail, while Dancey, with 
tears running down his cheeks, whispered, ** ’Tis the 
third time of her thus sleep-walking . . . the token 
of how troubled a mind ! ’* 

We disturbed her not, dreading tliat a suddain 
waxing might bring on madness ; soe, after making 
moan awhile, she kisses the senseless door, rises up, 
moves towards her owu chamber, followed by Dancey 


and me, wrings her hands a little, then lies dotnt, 
and graduallie falls into Vhat seems a dreamlesse 
sleep, we watching her in silence till she’s quiet, 
and then squeezing each ^ other’s hands ere we 
part. 

— — Will was wide awake when I got back; 
he sayd, “ Why, Meg, how long you have beene I 
coulde you not lighte on the letter?” . . . When I 
tolde him what had hindered me by the way, he 
turned his face to the wall and wept. 


Midnight. 

The wild wind is abroad, and, methinketh, nothing 
else. Sure, how it rages through our empty courts ! 
In such a season, men, beasts, and fowls cower beneath 
y* slielter of their rocking walls, yet almost fear to 
trust them. Lord, I know that thou canst give the 
tempest double force, but do not, I beseecJi thee! 
Oh ! have mercy on the frail dwelling and the ship 
at sea. 

Dear little Bill hath ta’en a feverish attack. I 
watch beside him whilst his nurse sleeps. Earlie iu 
the night his mind Wandered, and he told me of a 
pretty ring-streaked poney noe bigger than a bee, 
that liad golden housings and barley-sugar eyes ; then 
dozed, but ever and anon kept starting up, crying 

Mammy dear I ” and softlic murmured ” Oh ” when 
he saw I was by. At length I gave him my fore- 
finger to hold, which kept hini ware of my presence 
without speaking, but presentlie he stares hard to- 
wards y® foot of the bed, and says fearfullie, “ Mother, 
why hangs yon hatchet in the air, with its sharp 
edge turned towards us P” I rise, move the lamp, and 
say, "Do you see it now?” He saytli, "No, not 
now,” and closes his eyes. After a good space, 
during the which 1 hoped he slept, he says in quite 
an altered tone, most like unto soft, sweet music, 
" There’s a pretty little cherub there now, alle head 
and noc body, with two little wings oneatli his chin ; 
but, for alle he’s soe pretty, he is just like dear 
Gaffer, and seems to know me . . and he’ll have a 
body agayn too, I believe, by and by. . . . Mother, 
mother, tell Hobbinol there’s such a gentle lamb in 
heaven!” And soe, slept. 


He’s gone, my pretty . . . ! slipt through my 
fingers like a bird ! upfled to his own native skies, 
and yet, whenas 1 think on liim, I cannot choose but 
weepe. . . . Such a guilelesse little lamb ! . . . My 
Billy-bird ! his mother’s owne heart. They are alle 
wondrous kind to me. . . . 


How strange that a little child shoulde be per- 
mitted to suffer soe much payn, when of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ! But ’tis onlie transient, whereas 
a mother makes it permanent, by thinking it over and 
over agayn. One lesson it taughte us betimes, that a 
naturall death is not, necessarilie, the most easie. We 
must alle die. . , As poocJPatteson was used to say, 
" The greatest king that ever was made, must bed at 
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last tnih shovel and spade,” . . and Td sooner have 
mj Billy’s baby deathbed than King Harry’s, or Nan 
Boleyn’s either, however mauie years they may yet 
carry matters with a high hand. Oh, you ministers 
of evill, whoever ye be, visible or invisible, you shall 
not build a wall between my God and me. . . . I’ve 
something within me grows stronger and stronger, as 
times grow more and more evill ; some woulde call it 
resolution, but methinketh ’tis faith. 

Meantime, father’s foes . . alack that anie can 
shew ’emselves such ! are aiming, by fajr seemings of 
friendlic conference, to draw from him admissions 
they can come at after noe other fashion. The new 
Solicitor Generali hath gone to y® Tower to deprive 
him of y® few books I have taken him from time to 
time, . . . Ah, Master Rich, you must deprive him 
of his brains afore you can rob him of theirc contents ! 

. . . and, while having ’em packt up, he falls into 
easie dialogue with him, as thus, . . . ‘‘ Why now, 
sure, Mr. More, were there an act of parliament made 
that all y® realm shoulde take me for king, you woulde 
take me for such with the rest.” 

“ Aye, that would I, sir,” returns father. 

“ Torsooth, then,” pursues Rich, ” we’ll suppose 
another act that should make me the Pope. Woulde 
■you not take me for Pope?” 

“ Or suppose another case, Mr. ]lich,” returns 
father, “that another act shoulde pass, that God 
shoulde not be God, would you say well and good?” 

“ No, truly,” returns the other hastily, “ for no 
parliament coulde make such act lawful.” 

“ True, as you say,” repeats father, “ they coulde 
not,” . . soe eluded the net of the fowler ; but how 
miserable and unhandsome a device to lay wait for 
him thus, to catch him in his talk. 

... I stoic forthe, ere ’twas lighte, this damp chill 
morning, to pray beside the little grave, but found 
dear Daisy there before me. How Christians love 
one another 1 

Will’s loss is as heavie as mine, yet he bears with me 
tenderlie. Yesteruighte, he say th to me half reproach- 
fullie, “Am not I better unto thee than ten sons ? ” 


March, 1534. 

Spring comes, that brings rejuvenescence to y® land, 
and joy to the heart, but it brings none to us, for 
where hope dicth, joy dieth. But patience, soul; 
! God’s yet in the aumry ! 


May 7. Father arraigned. 


July 1. By reason of Will’s minding to be present 
at y® triall, which, for the concourse of tpectators, 
demanded his carlie attendance, he committed the 
care of me, with Bess, to Dancey, who got us places 
to see father on his way from the Tower to Westminster 
Hall. We coulde not come at him for the press, but 
clambered on a bench to gaze our very hearts away 
after him as he went by, sallow, thin, grey-haired, yet 
in mien not a whit cast down. Wrapt in a coarse 
woollen gown, and leaning on a staff, which unwonted 


support when Bess markt, she hid her egrns on mj 
shoulder and wept sore, but soon lookt up agayn^ 
thongh her ejes were soe blinded, I think she coulde 
not see him. His face was calm, but grave, as he 
came up, but just as he passed he caughte the eye I 
of some one in the crowd, and smiled in his old, 
frank way; then glanced up towards the windows 
with the bright look he hath soe oft cast to mC at 
my casement, but saw us not. I coulde not help 
crying “ Father,” but he heard me not ; perchance 
’twas soe best. . . I woulde not have had his face 
cloud at y* sightc of poor Bessy’s tears. 

. . . Will tells me the indictment was ye longest 
ever hearde ; on four counts. First, his opinion on 
the king’s marriage. Second, his writing sundrie 
letters to the Bishop of Rochester, counselling him to 
hold out. Third, refusing to acknowledge his grace’s 
supremacy. Fourth, his positive dcniall of it, and 
thereby willing to deprive the king of his dignity and 
title. 

When tlie reading of this was over, the Lord 
Gliancellor sayth, “ Ye see how grievouslie you have 
offended the king his grace, but and yet he is soe 
mercifulle, as that if ye will lay aside your obstinacie, 
and change your opinion, wc hope yc may yet obtayn 
pardon.” 

Father makes answer . . . and at sounde of his 
deare voyce alle men hold their breaths; . . “Most 
noble Lords, I have great cause to thank your honours 
for this your courtesie ... but I pray Almighty 1 
God 1 may continue in the mind I’m in, through his 
grace, until death.” 

They coulde not make goode their accusation agaynst 
him. ’Twas oulic on the last count he could be made . 
out a traitor, and proof of ’t had they none ; how ' 
coulde they have ? He shoulde have beene acquitted i 
out of hand, ’stcade of wliich, his bitter enemy my 
Lord Chancellor called on him for his defence. Will 
sayth there w'as a gcucrall murmur or sigh ran through 
y® court. Father, however, answered the bidding by 
beginning to expresse his hope that the effect df long 
imprisonment mighte not have beene such upon his 
mind and body, as to impair his power of rightlie 
meeting alle y® charges agaynst him . . when, turning 
faint with long standing, he staggered and loosed hold 
of his staff', whereon he was accorded a seat. ’Twas 
but a moment’s weakness of the body, and he then 
proceeded frankly to avow his having always opposed 
the king’s marriage to his grace himself, which he was ' 
soe far from thinking high treason, that he shoulde 
rather have deemed it treachery to have withholdcn his 
opinion from his sovereign king when solicited by him 
for his counsell. His letters to y® good Bishop he 
proved to have beene harmlesse. Touching his de- 
clining to give his opinion, when askt, concerning the 
supremacy, he alleged there coulde be noe transgres- 
sion in holding his peace thereon, God only being 
cognizant of our thoughts. 

“Nay,” interposeth the Attorney Generali, “your 
silence was the token of a malicious mind.” 

“ 1 had always understoode,” answers father,.” that 
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uloiice atoode for consent. Qui tacet« conaeutire 
Tidetur;’* which made auiidrie amile. On the last 
charge, he protested he had never spoken word 
against y* law unto anie man. 

The jury are about to acquit him, when up starts 
the Solicitor Generali, offers himself as witness for 
the crown, is sworn, and gives evidence of his dialogue 
with father in the Tower, falselie adding, like a liar 
as he is, that on his saying “ No parliament coulde 
make a law that Gk>d shoulde not be God,’* father had 
rejoined, “No more coulde they make the king 
supreme head of the Church.” 

I marvell the ground opened not at his feet. Father 
brisklie made answer, “ If I were a man, my lords, 
who regarded not an oath, ye know well 1 needed not 
stand now at this bar. And if the oath which you, 
Mr. Rich, have just taken, be true, then I pray 1 may 
never sec God in the face. In good truth, Mr. Kich, 
I am more soriy for your perjurie than my perill. 
You and I once dwelt long together in one parish ; 
your manner of life and conversation from your youth 
up were familiar to me, and it paincth me to tell ye 
were ever held very light of your tongue, a great dicer 
and gamester, and not of anie commendable fame 
either there or in the Temple, the inn to which ye 
have belonged. Is it credible, therefore, to your 
lordships, that the secrets of my conscience touching 
the oath, which I never wouldc reveal, after the statute 
once made, either to the king’s grace himself, nor 
to anie of you, my honourable lords, I should have 
thus lightly blurted out in private parley with Mr. 
Rich?” 

In short, the villain made not goode his poynt: 
ne’erthelesse, the issue of this black day was afore> 
hand fixed; my Lord Audley was primed with a 
virulent and venomous speech ; the jury retired, and 
I presentlie returned with a verdict of Guilty ; for they 
knew what the king’s grace woulde have ’em doe in 
that case. 

Up starts my Lord Audley commences pronoun- 
cing judgment, when — 

*• My lord,” says father, “ in my time, the custom 
in these cases was ever to ask the prisoner before 
sentence, whether he coulde give anie reason why 
judgment shoulde not proceed agaynst him.” 

My lord, in some confusion, puts the question. 

, And then came y* friglAfulle sentence. 

I Yes, yes, my soul, I know ; there were saints of 
old sawn asunder. Men of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

. . . Then he spake unto ’em his mind, how that 
after lifelong studdy, he coulde never find that a 
layman mighte be head of the church. And bade 
his judges and accusers farewell ; hoping that like as 
St. Paul was present and consenting unto St. 
Stephen’s death, and yet both were now holy saints 
in heaven, soe he and they might speedilie meet 
there, joint heirs of e’erlasting salvation. 

Meantime, poor Bess and Cecilie, spent with grief 
and long waiting, were forct to be carried home by 
I Heroii, or ever father returned to his prison. Was't 

I 


less feeling, or more strength of body,' enabled me 
to bide at the. Tower wharf with Dancey? God 
knoweth. They brought him back by water; my 
poor sisters must have passed him. . . • The first 
thing I saw was the axe, turned with its edge towards 
my first note of his sentence. I forct my way 
through the crowd. . • . some one laid a cold hand 
on mine arm; ’twas poor Patteson, soe changed I 
scarce knew him, with a rosary of gooseberries he 
kept running through his fingers. He sayth. Bide 
your time, mistress Meg; when he comes past. I’ll 
make a passage for ye ; . . . Oh, brother, brother ! 
what ailed thee to refuse the oath ? I\ve taken it 1” 
In. another moment, .“Now, mistress, now!” and 
fiinging his arms right and left, made a breach 
through which I darted, fearlesse of bills and halberds, 
and did fling mine arms about father’s neck. He 
cries, “My Meg 1” and hugs me to him as though our 
very souls shoulde grow together. He sayth, “Bless 
thee, bless thee I Enough, enough, my child ; what 
mean ye, to weep and bre^ mine heart P Remember, 
though I die innocent, ’tis not without the will of 
God, who coulde send ’s angels to rescue me if ’twere 
best ; therefore possess your soul in patience. Kiss 
them alle for me, thus and thus. . . .” soe gave me 
back into Dancey’s arms, the guards about him alle 
weeping; but I coulde not thus lose sight of him 
for ever; soe, after a minute’s pause, did make a 
second rush, brake away from Dancey, clave to 
father agayn, and agayn they had pitie on me and 
made pause while I hung upon his neck. This time 
there were large drops standing on his dear brow ; 
and the big tears were swelling into his eyes. He 
whispered, “ Meg, for Christ’s sake don’t unman me ; 
thou ’It not deny my last request ?” I sayd, “ Oh ! 
no ;” and at once loosened mine arms. “ God’s 
blessing be with you,” he sayth with a last kiss. I 
coulde not help crying, My father ! my father 1” 
“The chariot of Israel, and tlie horsemen thereof I” 
he vehementlie whispers, pointing upwards with soe 
passionate a regard, that I look up, almost expecting 
a beatific vision ; and when I turn about agayn, he ’s 
gone, and I have noe more sense nor life till I find 
myself agayn in mine owne chamber, my sisters 
chafing my hands. 

Alle ’s over now. . . . they ’ve done theire worst, 
and yet I live. There were women coulde stand 
aneatli y« cross. The Maccabees’ mother—. . . yes, 
my soul, yes ; I know — Nought but unpordoned sin. 
. . . The chariot of Israel. 


Dr. Clement hath beene with us. Sayth he went 
up as blythe as a bridegroom to be clothed upon 
with immortality. 

Rupert stoode it alle out. Perfect love casteth 
out feare. Soe did his. 


... My most precious treasure is this deare 
billet, writ with a coal; the last thing lie sett 
his hand to, wherein he sayth, “ I never liked your 
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mamifir tMuris m better . Sum when joa kissed me 
lart.” 

They haye let us buiy his poor mangled trank ; 
but» as aure as there's a sun in hearen. I’ll have his 
head ! — before another sun hath risen, too. If wise 
mmi won’t speed me. I’ll e’en content me with a fool. 

I doe think men, for y most part, be oowa,rds in 
.theire hearts. . . . moral cowards. Here and there, 
we find one like father, and like Socrates, and like 
. • . this and that one, I mind not theire names just 
now; but in y* main, metliinketh they lack the 
moral courage of women. Maybe, I’m unjust to 
’em just now, being crost. 

... I lay down, but my heart was waking. Soon 
after the first cock crew, I hcarde a pebble cast 
agaynst my lattice, knew y signal), rose, dressed, 
stole softlie down and let myself out. I knew the 
touch of y poor fool’s fingers ; his teeth were 
chattering, ’twixt cold and fear, yet he laught aneath | 
his breatli as he cauglit my arm and dragged me 
after him, whispering ** Fool and fayr lady will cheat 
’em yet.” At tlie stairs lay a wherry witli a couple 
of batmen, and one of ’em stepping up to me, cries, 
“Alas for ruth, mistress Meg, what is ’t ye do? 
Art mad to go on this errand ?” 1 sayd, ** I sliall be 
mad if I go not, and succeed too-— put me in, and 
push off.” 

We went down ♦he river quietlie enow — at length 
reach London Bridge stairs. Patteson, starling up, 

I says, “Bide ye all as ye are,” and springs aland and 
runneth up to the bridge. Anon, returns, and sayth, 

” Now, mistress, alle ’s rcadic . . . readier than yc 
wist. . . . come up quickly, for the coast’s clear.” 
Hobson (for ’twas hej helps me forth, saying, ” God 
speed ye, mistress. . . . Gin I dared, 1 wouldc goe 
with ye.” . . . Thought I, there be others in that case. 

Nor lookt I up, till aneath the bridge-gate, when 
casting upward a fearsome look, I beheld y dark 
outline of the ghastly yet i)recious relic ; and, falling 
into a tremour, did wring my hands and exclaym, 

” Alas, alas, that bead hath loin full inanie a time in 
my lap, woulde God, woulde God it lay there now !” 
When, o’ suddain, I saw the pole tremble and sway 
towards me ; and stretching forth my apron, I did in 
an extasy of gladness, pity, and horror, catch its 
burthen as it fell. Patteson, shuddering, yet grin- 
ning, cries under his breath, “Managed I not well, 
mistress? Let’s speed away with our theft, for fools 
and their treasures are soon parted ; but I think not 
they ’ll follow hard after us, neither, for there are 
well-wishers to us on the bridge. I’ll put ye into 
the boat and then say, God speed ye, lady, with your 
burthen.” 

Bizpah, daughter of Aiah, did watch her dead 
from the beginning of harvest until the latter luin, 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to light on 
tjbem by day, nor the wild beasts of the field by 
night.; And it was told the king, but he inter- 
m^4l9d not with her. 

TOl. XIV. 


Argia stole Polynices’ body by night and bnried it^ 
for the which, she with her Hfe did willingly pay 
forfeit. Antigone, for aiding in the pious th^t,‘ was 
adjudged to be buried alive. Artemisia did make 
herself her loved one’s shrine, by drinking his ashes* 
Sneh is the love of women; many waters cannot 
quench it, neither can the floods drown it. ' I’vA 
hearde Bonvisi tell of a poor Italian girl, whose 
brothers did slay her lover; and in spite of them, she 
got his heart, and buried it in a pot of basil, which 
she watered day and night with her tears, just as I 
do my coffer. Will has promised it shall be buried 
with me ; layd upon my heart ; and since then, I’ve 
bcene easier. 

I He thinks he shall write father’s life, when ho gets 
I more com])Oscd, and we arc settled in a hqw home. 
We are to be cleared out o’ this in alle hpste ; the 
king grutches at our lingering over father’s footsteps, 
and gazing on the dear familiar scenes associate with 
his image; and yet, when the news of the bloody 
deed was taken to liim, as he sate playing at tables 
with Queen Anne, he started up and scowled at her, 
saying, “Thou art the cause of this man’s death!” 
Father might well say, during our last precious 
meeting in the Tower, “ Tis I, Meg, not the king, 
that love women. They bely him; he onlio loves 
himself.” Adding, with his own sweet smile, “ Your 
Gaffer used to say that women were a bag of snakes, 
and that the man who put his hand therein woulde be 
lucky if he founde one cel among them alle ; but ’twas 
oniie in sport, Meg, and he owned that I had enough 
eels to my share to make a goodly pie, and called my 
house the cel-pic house to the day of his death. 
’Twos our Lord Jesus raised up women and shewed 
kindnesso unto ’em, and they ’vc kept theire level, in 
the main, ever since.” 

1 wish Will may sett down everie thing of father’s 
saying he can remember ; how precious will his book 
then be to us ! But 1 fear me, these matters adhere 
not to a man’s memory ... he ’ll be telling of his 
doings os iiipenker and Chancellor, and his saying this 
and that in Parliament. Those are the matters men 
like to write and to read ; he won’t write it after my 
fashion. 

,I had a misgiving of Will’s wrath, that night, 
’speciallie if I failed; but he called mo his brave 
Judith. Indeed I was a woman bearing a bead, but i 
one that had oft lain on my shoulder. | 

My thoughts beginne to have connexion now ; but 
till last night, I slept not. ’Twas scarce sunsett. 
Mercy had been praying beside me, and I lay outside 
my bed, inclining rather to stupor than sleep. O’ 
suddain, I have an impression that some one is 
leaning over me, though I hear ’em not nor feel 
theire breath. I start up, cry “ Mercy !” but she ’s 
not there nor anie one else. I turn on my side and 
become heavie to sleep ; but or ere I drop quite off, 
agayn I’m sensible or apprehensive of some living 
consciousness between my closed eyelids, and the 
setting sunlight ; agayn start up and stare about, but 
there’s nothing. Then I feel like . , . like ffii| 
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nisjbe^ when the child Satntiel oiinie to hkn' twide ; 
and team well into mine and 1 close ^em agajn^ 
and sajr in mine heart, “ If he’s at hand, oh, let roe 
see him next time . . * the tliird time *s lucky.” 
But 'steade of this, 1 fall into quiet, balmy, drearo- 
lesse sleep. Since then, Tve had an abiding, assuring 
sense of help, of a hand upholding me, and smoothing 
and glibbing the way before me. 

We must yield to y« powers that be. At thb 
present, we are weak, but they are strong ; tliey are 
honourable, but we are despised. They have made 
us a spectacle unto the world, and, I think, Europe 
will ring with it ; but at this present hour, they will 
have us forth of our home, though we have as yet no 
certayn dwelling-place, and must flee as scared 
pigeons from their dove-cot. No matter, our men 
are willing to labour, and our women to endure; 
being reviled, wo bless ; being persecuted, we suffer 
it. Onlie 1 marvcll how anic honest man, coming 
after ns, will be able to eat a mouthful of bread with 
a relish within tliese walls. And, methinketh, a 
dishonest man will liave sundrie frights from the 
Lares and Lemures. There ’ill be dearth o’ black 
beans in y* market. 

Flow on, bright shining Thames. A good brave 
man hath walked aforetime on your margent, himself 
as bright, and uscfull, and delightsome as be you, 
sweet river. And like you, he never murmured ; like 
you, he upbore the weary, and gave drink to the 
thirsty, and reflected heaven in Jiis face. I’ll net 
swell your full current with any more fruitless tears. 
There’s a river whose streams make glad the city of 
our God. Ho now rests beside it. Good Christian 
folks, as they hereafter pass this spot, upborne on 
thy gentle tide, will, maybe, point this way and say — 
•‘There dwelt Sir Thomas More;” but whether they 
doe or not, vos populi is a very inconsiderable matter, 
for the majority are evill, and “ the people sayd, Let 
him be crucified ! ” Who would live on theire 
breath P They hailed St. Paul as Jupiter, and then 
stoned him and cast him out of the city, supposing 
him to be dead. Theire favourite of to-day may, for 
what they care, goc hong himself to-morrow in his 
surcingle. Thus it must be while the world lasts ; 
and the very racks and scrues wherewith they aim to 
overcome the nobler spiri^ onlie test and reveal its 
power of exaltation above the heaviest gloom of 
circumstance. 

Iniei^eeisiis, interfecisiis homineut omnium Anglortm 

optmum. 


Mjour women are more learned, discrceter, more 
excellent, and more constant than a number of men ; 
but the greater part are fond, foolish, wanton, 
flibbergibs, wavering, witless, tattlers, triflers, eaves- 
dfoppers^ rumonr^ratsers, wine-bibbers, back-biters, 
and in every respect doltified with the dregs of the 
devil’s dunghill.”— BMdqp Agkm. 
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Chaptbb I. 

A SEA-BIGBT AT MinFOBl) OBAITGE. 

Milfobji is an old-fashioned village^ situated in (mO 
of the least known conutiea of England. The sOeneiy 
around for several miles is wild and picturesque 
so much BO, indeed, tliat 1 am affaid the fanning 
thereabouts would not be approved by the members 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, whatever might be 
said in its favour by those of the Royal Academy of 
Painting. Mr. Underwood, of the Grange farm, Was 
a farmer of the old scliool, and by no means the worst 
of his school. He was also a yeoman in the proper 
sense of the word, for two hundred acres of the 
land which he farmed as well as the house he lived in 
had been a patrimonial inheritance of the Un^er^ 
woods for the last hundred and eighty years. Old 
Puller’s aphorism, that "the good yeoman is a gentle- 
man in ore, whom tho next generation may see 
refined,” liad been verified several times among tlie 
Underwoods during the last century; and some of the 
family were not unreasonably proud of the oiT-slioots 
from the old stock which had taken root elsewhere, 
and grown to flourishing trees in the loftier regions of 
gentility. But the main trunk of the family tree re- 
mained fast rooted in the old Grange at Milford. 

At the time of my story, the master there w^as 
Mr. Gideon Underwood,— or " Gideon Underwood, 
Yeoman,” ns lie styled himself, in all legal and 
paroehial documents, and on the wagons and carts 
used about the farm. Many a man might have styled 
himself "Gentleman” or "Esquire” with less ground 
for assuming cither title than Gideon Underwood; 
but he preferred the style and condition of yeoman, 
lie had a sort of honest pride, as it is called, in his posi- 
tion and name, (which, carefully inspected, is no other 
than " the pride which apes humility,”) and this made 
him reject what lie considered a mere modem, vulgar 
distinction, and cling heartily to all that had belonged 
to his ancestors, and made them to be esteemed of 
men. They had left him a recognised position in the 
world; with which, as he said, he was thoroughly 
contented, — and of which, though he never said it, he 
was so proud, that if any of his children presumed td 
be discontented with it, and to desire a different sphere 
of life, he had no toleration for the peculiarity, but 
cast them off at once. This family pride, and a certain 
stem high-principled puritanism, Mr. Underwood 
seemed to have inherited from his namesake, ft 
sergeant in Cromwell’s Ironsides, to whom the two 
hundred acres had been originally granted out of a 
large confiscated estate, and who, having married thd 
daughter of a London citizen, built the Grange house 
with her dower. This last fact it is necessary to 
mention, to account for the size and appearance of the 
abode, which was not in accordance with the humble 
pretensions of itS'owners. It was not a cottage, nor 
a farm-house ; it was what the advertising auotioneefs 
call a " gentlemanly residence;” that is to say, it 
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of domestic architecture of the seveuteenth centuty. 
GNFa'^tbe cbief eutranoe, embedded in the masonry, 
waa a slab of marble, once trliite, now grey and 
stained by exposure to the weaihairr which would have 
bOen ion^ ago hidden by the ivy that ceveied dvery 
other part of the walls, but for the acrupulcma care 
With which it had always been cut away, in order to 
show the following inscription 

GtiJibN TJNDEfeWOOD AND ELTZABETif HlS tVIFE 
BCTILT this house. A.D. MDCLTI. 

Bnivt of tnr, aiib 3 shall gibe thee the A^athen 
fSr thine inheritanre, anb the uttermost jmrts of the 
earth fot ths possession/' 

^ Ifieept the Horlr huilb the house, their labour is 
hist lost that huilb it/' 

" Che lot is fallen unid me in a fair grounb: pea. 
Jf habe a goobtp heritage." 

" Jl habe set the Horb altoafis before me: for he is 
on mg right hanb. therefore 3 ohall not fall." 

This tablet was to the Underwoods of Milford 
what a well carved coni of arms, iu a similar situation, 
is to its bearers. If any of Gideon’s descendants had 
had misgivings about the good taste and Christian 
humility of this inscription, it certainly was not liis 
I reprasentative and namesake whose household is about 
to be presented to the reader. 

« « 

It was a sultry afternoon in August, and the great 
parlour on the first-floor at the Grange, (which 
i Mr. Underwood would not suffer his daughters to 
I Call n drawing-room^ because it savopred of affected 
' aristocracy,) had all its live windows thrown open to 
; the garden, and all its chair-covers taken off, and 
. stood in prime holiday array. Enormous houqueU 
(nosegays, the Underwoods called them) in enormous 
I old porcelain vases stood in a.forinal row on tlie liigh 
' mantel-piece; and another, the size and shape of a 
peacock’s tail, spread itself in front of the old black 
grate. A few faded family portraits, in heavy carved 
and gilded frames, had had their faces turned from 
the grey wainscotted walls to the light ; large chairs 
I of carv^ walnut-wood were ranged round the room, — 
a chess-board was set out on a massy round tabic in 
one corner, — a backgammon board, and a few books 
> and prints lay on a corresponding one in another 
, comer,— an old square piano-forte stood open at the 
I far end of the apartment ; and in the centre, a huge 
mahogany table 

groan’d with the weight of the feast" 
which had been prepared for the expected guests ; — 
tea being no idle cerCmony and make-believe at Mil- 
ford, but a regular substantial meal. 

Yet in spite of all these efforts to give the great 
unused room a festive air, it still looked unused and 
of an uncomfortable bigness — as if it were far too 
large for any company that could be beguiled into it. 
Nor was this feeling of dreary vastness in the apart- 
ment entirely removed when the four Underwood 
gills entered it, all armed tap-iL-pie for a Tea-Fight, 


as an evening party is denoftimatOd in those , regions. 
Yet tliey were large girls, more than five feet seven 
in height, and wore sucli a wonderful quantity of 
crinoline and flounces, that, as their brother Jack 
observed, “ it was a day’s journey to get round one 
of them.” After repeating that disrespectful jJer' 
sonality, I must, injustice to She young ladies, say iliat^/ 
Jack, in his innermost mind, thought his .sisters re- 
markably fine girls ; and all the finer for the flounces 
and the crinoline, because they were ** the real 
London fashion.” For London^ and for ih$ /asMon, 
master Jack had the profoimdcst veneration ; though 
his father had as yet no suspicion of the fact. 

’*Now girls,” said Martha, the eldest, wiio had been 
like a motlier to her sisters ever since Mrs. Under- 
wood’s death ten years before, “ let me sec how you. 
all look I Mary, my dear, that frock really is too low* 

I hope father won’t notice it. Leah, how very nicely 
you have plaited llachcl’s hair! It looks quite 
beautiful; but what a figure you have made of your- 
self!” 

“ I told her so,” said Eachel, laughing, “ but she 
would try to do her hair like that saint’s in the pic- 
ture Mr. Cry))t gave her. She has been trying to 
make herself look as ugly as that, ever since she knew 
he admired it. She wanted to do mine so, because 
she says twins ought to be alike, but I wouldn’t be 
made a frigiit of, for all the saints and new curates in 
the world. She wanted Jack to part his hair in the 
middle, and shave off his whiskers, like — ” 

“ Go it, Rachel, my girl,” exclaimed Jack, entering 
I the room redolent of bergamot and lavender-water, 
and resplendent in a new cut-away coat, a blue waist- 
coat and neck-cloth, and finer studs and shirt buttons 
than had ever been seen in Milford before. " Go it, 
Rachel, 1 like to see you go-ahead. You stick at 
nothing. 1 don’t want to spoil sport, but if you wish 
to know what Leah did say, Martha ? ” 

Oh ! you arc sure to make out a good case foV 
Leah. She’s your favourite. But I don’t think even 
gou can say she has done her hair well,” said 
Rachel. 

** Lone her hair well ! No, I should say she lias 
dressed it well, in the newest fashion, saint or no 
saint, as yon will perceive if you look at my last num- 
ber of the ‘ Fashionable Gazette.’ — Leah, my dear,” 
he continued, patting Lcali’s cheek patronisingly, ** if 
you would only hold up your head and throw a little 
more animation into your manner.” 

Now Jack,” interrupted Martha, who, like a real 
mother, would let no one find fault with her children 
but herself. " What are you always picking holes in 
the poor girls for ? Rachel is too lively — and Leah 
is too quiet ; upon my word you are difficult to please! 
What have you to say against Mary ? I hope she is 
pretty enough to suit you. You can speak now, for 
she does not hear. Lord bless me ! she will eertainly 
fall out of that window ! What can she be looking 
at in tlie road P ” 

At this moment Mary Underwood drew her head 
in from the window suddenly, and said,-^ 
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” Martba, I tlunk ve had better take our places^ 
for there is Hiss Agnes Shepherd, and the strange 
gentleman with her." 

** Law I " exclaimed the lively Racbel, clasping her 
hands and opening her eyes with surprise and 
curiosity. 

Physic and Divinity." exclaimed Jack, imitating 
her gesture with strong exaggeration. “ How often 
have I told you that no latfy says *laio/* You 
should say ‘ ah del / * ” 

“ Do let the girl alone, Jack," said Martha laugliing. 
" You will never turn her into a fashionable." 

" No, indeed," said Rachel. " Pm not a lady — 
a yeoman’s daughter. I can’t say your fine words. 
'Who’s to remember ah del? Law! comes so 
nati^ to everybody. You say it often enough 
younelf when you ate not dressed up quite so fine. 
Where am 1 to sit, Martha dear P 1 should like to 
help you at the table— may I P— If Jack don’t think 
me ornamental in the family 1 may be useful.’’ The 
last tone hud a little pique in it, sweet-tempered as 
the bouncing Rachel was. 

Leah noticed it, and whispered to her brother, 

" Go and kiss Rachel, and don’t find fault with her 
continually for trifles, dear Jack. It has sucli a had 
effect! It is the surest way of destroying family 
affection — ^Misa Miriam Grey says so." 

Jack strode after Rachel, who had installed herself 
in state, (and a leetle Uetle mortification,) at wliat he 
called " the coffee plantation in the laud of Prog.’’ 
Miss Miriam Grey’s opinion, backed by Leah’s ** dear 
Jack," was more potent in softening the manners of 
this ingenuous youth than any art with which he 
was acquainted. 

“ I say, Rachel,” he began, in a tone between a 
grumble and a coax. " You mus’ii’t mind wliut I say, 
you know.” 

I don’t ; but it isn’t pleasant, for all that. I 
know I’m not as pretty as Mary, nor as sensible and 
good as Martha, nor as clever as your favourite, Leah, 
but still, Jack" — and Rachel’s merry rosy face was 
turned up to her tall brother’s penitent one with a 
touching^pression of wounded alfcclion aud humility. 

" Still you are my own darling Rachel,” murmured 
Jack, with tenderness almost like that of a lover, but 
witli the manner of an embarrassed bear. *‘Why 
will you talk such nonsense about Leah’s being my 
favourite? You know your heart it is not so. 
1 love Leah and all of you very much, but yo» know 
which I love bed! only you are always tiying to 
provoke me by saying disagreeable things." 

And Jack ended his apology for misconduct to 
Rl^hel as he usually did by se fachani trh/ort against 
her. There is a class of people with whom this line 
of conduct succeeds admirably. Rachel, warm-hearted 
and unexaoting as she was, belonged to it. 

She seized tor brother’s hand. ** Indeed, indeed. 
Jack, I never mam/ to say a disagreeable thing to you." 

" But you should not always be taunting me with 
Ottiog most for Leid4'-*if I cared more for 

Mark than you did for me^ now*— " 


" Ob, you couldn’t say that, because you don’t 
think it." 

" Well! well! I suppose nobody is to be jealous 
in the family but you!" 

" Jealous !— oh Jack I — ^how cau you ? — ” 

" Husli !— somebody’s coming in— Don’t be a 
simpleton. I forgive ^ou, child.— There I ’’ 

The grateful aud penitent Rachel pressed her lips 
to the brawny hand slie held, aud the magnanimous 
Jack pressed his on the crown of Rachel’s not over 
subtle head, just as their brother Mark threw open 
the door of the room, and ushered in the guests whose 
arrival the pretty Maiy had announced several minutes 
before. 

Miss Agnes Shepherd was the bachelor vicars 
maiden sister; a lady who deserves a paragraph to 
herself. She was sixty years old, and in capital pre- 
servation as far as regards the essentials of health and 
strength ; for the accessory and transitory quality of 
beauty, she had never possessed much, and had never 
shown the slightest desire to increase her store or to 
preserve it. She thought it did a great deal more 
harm than good in the world, and would sigh over the 
prettiest child in a family as other people sigh over a 
deformed or sickly one. Siie would never allow that 
anything was the better for being pretty. She was 
born a Utilitarian — and a despiser of the arts. As a 
moralist, she was not eidarged in her views, but, to 
make amends for that, she was extremely punctilious 
in adhering to them. In religion, she w^as what she 
herself called “ a strict churchwoman," — but what 
other members of the church (her good and learned 
brother, the vicar, included) thought rather a bigoted 
one. Strong-minded as she was on most points. 
Miss Shepherd’s religion partook of the superstition 
prevalent among the hill-folks with whom she had 
passed her life. She had just education enough to be 
ashamed of it, but she could not shake off her belief 
in haunted houses, apparitions, the evil eye, &c. In 
asocial aspect she was valuable. She was a good 
sister — an indefatigable housewife, and a wonderful 
economist to her brotlier — ^and to all tlic rest of the 
parish she was Tatlcr, Spectator, Guardian, and Exa- 
miner. Mill'ord would have been badly off for local 
conversation and small talk if it had not been for 
Miss Sheplierd. She was not a general favourite— 
a busy-body seldom is — but she mz^e herself genei-ally 
useful, and so the poor got into the habit of looking 
to her for assistance in any temporal difficulty, and 
the richer neighbours always spoke of her witli re- 
spect, because she was " so good to the poor," and 
because they dreaded her sharp scrutiny into their 
own affairs. She was a worthy disagreeable person^ 
and was immensely influential in consequence. Dis- 
agreeable people, like ill-tempered ones, are worshipped 
among us as the Evil Genii were worshipped by the 
weak and cowardly Asiatic nations. Miss Shej^erd 
loved to create a sensation ; she also loved a good 
feast — a game of whist — aud ou opportunity of wear- 
ing her canary-coloured lutestring gown. It was 
therefore with uncommon good hnmonr Uiat she 
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nattclied in upon the yoang Underwoods for her 
evening campaign, followed by a person who had 
sever been seen or heard of in Milford before. 

** How do you do, Miss Underwood P — Allow me 
to introduce to you a friend of my brother’s — ^Miss 
Underwood— Miss Leah,— Miss Rachel,— Miss Mary, 
—Master— I beg your John Under- 

wood.” 

** What a hateful old thing ! ” growled Jack, as he 
ducked his head by way of a bow to the stranger, and 
thus brought it on a level with Rachers. “ I wish 
some one would burn that absurd old gown of hers ! 
Who ever saw such a waist ! Can’t somebody tell 
her of it P 1 declare her arms and neck are browner 
and skinnier every time she bares them to the public 
gaze. She must stain them with walnut-juice for the 
occasion ! Look at her poking up her sliai*p chin 
into poor Leah’s face— What a contrast ! 

** Like a devil of the pit she seems, mid holy cherubim.” 

** Hush ! hush !” said Rachel, who was fond enough 
of her brother to mistake his high spirits for what he 
himself called de I'esprit, and was convulsed with 
merriment accordingly. ** She is looking at us. She 
will hear you ! ” 

“ Not she ; — she has the advantage of being deaf. 
She is not looking at us, — she ’s looking to see what 
sort of a spread we have. Now, Rachel, mind you 
make her colTee weak, and I’ll take care she don’t 
have any of those peaches. I say, where are the 
cards?” 

” In the card-box, to be sure. What do you mean P” 

** Kicking mallieko, my dear.” 

“ Oh, bother your Jj'rcnch ! Here comes Mr. 
Ciypt.” 

“ Yes. How cold and damp he looks ! and what a 
dress for a Christian! I can’t stand that Oxford 
coat of his. Look at it ! There, now — as sure as 
the Grey Tower stands on the top of the hill, it’s just 
the shape of the Irish beggars’ coats — with the skirts 
hanging down to their heels, and the collar torn off ! ” 

“Por shame. Jack!” said Rachel, blushing a 
celestial rosy red. “How dare you spealk so of a 
clergyman P And such a dear, pious young man, too ! 
You wouldn’t dare to say such things to Leah, or to 
Miss Miriam. I won’t put up with it !” 

“ Come, come, Rachel ; don’t make mo out worse 
than 1 am. Crypt is a regular good minister, and 
none of your idle parsons. You are like the rest of 
the world, — ^you would judge of a man by his coat. 
1 respect ,bim ; 1 haven’t a word to say against him, 
except that— Ah ! here comes Mr. Shepherd and 
my father ^th him. I must go and sp^ to the 
vicar.” 

While this familiar dialogue had been going on 
between Rachel and Jack, L^ had been listening to 
the loud talk of Miss Shepherd, and had been obl4;ed 
to tidk almost as loud in reply. 

, ''Well, 1 hope she’ll come, my dear. Your father 
makes such a fuss with her, that 1 don’t think he 
Jpald sit down in peace to a rubber unless Miss 
Miriam Was at the instrument making a noise.” 


** She said she would comei, ma’am, if she were veU 


Well enough!— well enough! Nonsense! What’s 
the matter with her, I should like to know P* 

“ What ails us is in us, my dear madam;” said 
Mr. Underwood, who had overheard the last sentence. 
“ 1 need not ask bow you are ;— in perfect hea^h, as 
usual. Leah, my dear, it is six o’clock. Ait thc|y 
bringing tea P” , 

The tone of the last was slightly severe. I ’ll go 
and see, father.” And Leah, who knew that her 
father considered an infringement of punctuality in 
the light of an infraction of the Decalogue, went off 
to Martha. 

“ Father says it’s six o’clock, dear.” 

“Everything is ready. Tell Mark and Ja^k to 
put the chairs round the table. Have you spoken to 
the strange gentleman P” 

“ No. He and Mark have been talking together 
at that window ever since they came in. 1 don’t like 
to inteniipt them.” 

“ Where’s Mary P Tell her to come and butter 
father’s toast. Be quick, dear; — he’s looking this way.” 

As Leah turned away, the anxious Martha made a 
sign to Rachel at the other end of the table, who im** 
mediately began pouring out coffee ; and another to 
Jack, who instantly broke up his conference with the 
vicar and Mr. Crypt, about shooting some rats in a 
cottage in the village. 

“ I beg your pardon. — ^My sister wants me.” 

“There seems to be some good in that young man,” 
said the curate ; “ he is so aUentive to his sisters.” 

“ There is a great deal of good in the whole family, 
you will find. The eldest son, David, was a very 
remarkable boy. At sixteen, he was the best classic 
I ever saw, for his age. Poor fellow !” 

“ Is lie dead ? ” 

“Oh! dear, no. Only he offended his father— 
and — Mr. Underwood is extremely strict in his 
household. Ah! I see there is a general move 
towards the tabic. We must take our places. It is 
the custom in this part, of the country, you will find, 
to sit down to tea ns regularly as to a dinner, and, 
alas ! often as long.” 

Mr. Crypt moved foi-ward with solemn alacrity, to 
seek and to sit beside the pretty Mary, or the amiable 
Leah. But Mr. Crypt was fated to disappointment 
on this occasion. 

Mary was standing in the recess of one of the 
windows, when her brother Mark and the strange 
gentleman planted themselves in trout of it, and, not 
perceiving that she was behind the thick moreen 
curtain, commenced a conversation in which she felt 
so much interest, that she feared to stir a muscle, lest 
she should betray her hiding-place, and put a stop to 
it. She was very sorry when she lieard Leah’s quiet 
voice say, “ Tea is ready, Mark. WiU you come to 
the table P” Nor was she better pleased when* on 
emerging from the recess as soon as they moved 
:iway, Jack stepped hastily towards her, sayings— 
“Where have you* hidden yourself P Esther has 
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I Tkait sir/' said Jack, waring his hand pieparatoij 
^ a preposterous statement. 

' ** A good one, while you’re about it, Jack,” inter- 
rupted Philip. 

** Nonsense,” said Rachel, turning to her lorer 
good-naturedly. ” VU tell you. It’s just a friend of 
the vicar’s, who has come to stay with him a short 
time. He’s a foreigner. You can see that by his 
veiy dark complexion. He comes from Leipzig— 
He’s very handsome, 1 think.” 

“ Humph ! ” said Mr. Bang, “ de ffiisdbus non esi 
ditputandum” 

' ’’What’s the meaning of that?” asked Rachel, 
sharply. ” I hate people to talk French, and such 
stuff that I don’t understand.” 

” It^ merely means that no one can dispute the 
correctness of your taste. Now 1 examine him, it 
really seems to me that gentleman is the handsomest 
man I ever saw. Such a line sallow complexion ! such 
a profusion of hair about his face ! such a mild ex- 
pression of eye ! such a lively, open, engaging air ! 1 
don’t wonder he takes the fancy of young ladies so 
much. Mar}^ to judge by her look and manner, is 
quite of your opinion. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Philip?” 

Poor Philip ! yes, alas 1 he had been thinking so for 
the last five minutes. Mary had been so absorbed by 
that confounded black bearded foreigner, that she had 
only smiled once at him. He had determined not to 
look at her again. And rather than show any desire 
of attracting her attention, he would make himself 
quite merry and comfortable for the rest of the 
evening with ” the Noiaies** as Mr. Bang, Rachel, and 
Jack, had been nicknamed by Miss Shepherd, whose 
nicknames had something adhesive in them. 

”lt looks like it, certainly,” said Philip, with assumed 
carelessness. ” Here ! take your cup,” and presenting 
the article in question with more petulance than polite- 
ness, he threw some of the coffee over Rachel’s gown. 

As 1 have said before, Rachel was sweet-tempered, 
and guessing what was passing in Philip’s mind, she 
made light of the accident. ” Never mind, you could 
not help it.” Yet it was a new and decidedly becoming 
gown. 

” But he could, though ; and you’re the best girl in 
the world,” whispered the admiring Bang, who, being 
a middle-aged man, thought a great deal more of 
temper in a wife than he%Hid of any accomplish- 
ments, and more than he did of most other charms. 
And snatching a napkin, he began to rub away at 
Rachel’s skirt with all his might. 

Meantime Mr. Underwood was listening to a low 

I sweet voice beside him with the profoundest attention. 

I ’’You are very kind, and so are the dear girls, 
but ” 

! ” Excuse me for interrupting you, Miss Grey,” said 

the host, his peculiar hardness of tone considerably 
softened, whether most by affection or respect, it were 
diflkult to decide. ” You must not use such words 
in speaking of me and my family. I hope we shall 
never forget what is due to one whose birth is so 


much above our own; least of all to one udiose name 
is Grey. If I thonglit any of my daughters ever 
prAumed upon—” 

"My dear air, they eould not behave otherwise 
than as Jewish. Remember,” she added with a smile, 
“ they have been my pupils.” 

"1 can never forget your oondeseenBixm to my poor 
motherless girls. But you really must not make so 
light of the honour. What would the world say if it 
were generally known that the last descendant of the 
Greys of Milford was governess to the daughters of 
Gideon Underwood ?” 

’’The world would say that she was a fortunate 
woman to meet with such friends. ’The Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away.’ Besides you know I 
never possessed anything belonging to my family but 
my name, and what I and my sister owe to your kind 
exertions. Do not talk of any obligation but that 
which we owe to you.” 

Old Mr. Underwood seemed to lose his self- 
possession at this. He gave a hurried look at the 
sightless up-turned eyes of the gentle speaker, and 
then glanced hastily round the table as if to see 
whether he were observed. In so doing, he caught 
the vicar and his son Mark, both in the act of looking 
at him, as if he had been the subject of their con- 
versation, and in turning his eyes away, he encountered 
those of the strange gentleman opposite. He started 
involuntarily, for they seemed to be readiqg his own 
inmost thoughts. Had he ever seen those eyes 
before ? Gideon Underwood had dreamed sometimes 
of an avenging angel, an angel who came to bear 
witness to a secret wrong, who whispered to his proud 
soul, "There is nothing hidden that shall not be 
known;’' and the eyes of the angel were like the 
eyes of the man who sat face to face with him then. 
His stern features grew pale, and he grasped the arm 
of his chair with an iron gripe. The stranger had 
withdrawn his look, and was listening as before to 
Mary. The glance was quite accidental; yet its 
effect had been so powerful upon him, that he di(^ot 
hear Miss Grey’s question to Leah, who had left Mr. 
Crypt, and came round to see if she wanted anything. 

"Is there not a stranger in the room?” asked 
Miss Grey. 

" Yes, there is,” said Leah, bending low, so as not 
to be heard. 

" I thought so,” said Miss Grey, in the same tone. 

’’ Why?” 

"I don’t know, I felt it.” Then after a pause, 
she added, "It is a man, is it not? And he is 
sittmg opposite to us now ?” 

"Yes ; haven’t you heard him talk?” 

"No ; tell me, what is he like, Leah ?” 

"Like nobody 1 ever saw before, dear. Go on 
drinking your tea, he’s looking this way, but he can’t 
overhear us, for the Itbines, and Philip with them, 
are in full operation. Hark at Jack’s laugh i— -Thank 
goodness, father doesn’t seem to hear them !— -In the 
first place, he's a foreigner. He comes from Germany 
—Mr. Shepherd brought him.” 
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** Well ; id that all you have to tell ? I might have 
learned that without eyes,” 

" To say the truth, Miriam, dear, I hardly know how 
to describe him. He is a great, large man, — neither 
young nor old,— rather too much beard, — moves 
indolently,— and yet his face looks as if he had done 
and thought a g^eat deal. He is sitting now sunk 
down in his chair as if he were half asleep, and yet 1 
can’t get rid of the feeling that he knows very well ' 
what every one round the table is doing — Ha !” 

” What is the matter?” inquired Mias Grey. 

‘*Why, I'm almost afraid he heard what I w^s 
saying, for he looked up at me just then. He's look- 
ing at you now. I really can't stand his eyes ; they 
pierce through one. 1 declare they are like Gideon, the 
Ironside's,” and she glanced towards the portrait of 
the founder of their family, which was looking on the 
party from the wall at their right hand. Illuminated 
by the bright rays of the sun, the face of the old 
warrior was more distinctly seen than usual. It was 
a powerful face; fierce, melancholy, and fanatical, 
with a touch of grim humour in it. 

Probably the stranger wished to remove the 
embarrassment his look seemed to have caused Leah; 
or the portrait itself excited his curiosity when bis 
eyes followed hers to it, for after examining it 
curiously, he bent forward, and said to her with a 
smile — 

Is that the portrait of an ancestor. Mademoiselle ? 
If it is so, I think the race roust have iroproved ; I do 
not trace much resemblance between that head and 
those .of the gentlemen of your family;” and he 
glanced at her father, and Mark and Jolm. "And 
gmni aux dames’—! congratulate you — there is abso- 
lutely no degree of likeness.” 

Leah was quite relieved by his agreeable manner, 
and thought, as many of her sex do, that the foreign 
accent was a great improvement upon good English pro- 
nunciation. As to his eyes being like old Gideon’s, she 
was surprised at her mistake — they were full of some- 
thing very like playfulness at this moment. She was 
about to make some reply when her father suddenly 
arose. It was the signal for the usual grace after 
meat : every one arose accordingly. Mr. Crypt pro - 1 
nounced a few words in a grave gentle tone, and then | 
the company left the table and dispersed slowly about 
the room. 

As Mary was looking after Philip Ward for a 
moment her father called her. 

"Yes, father,” she said, in the timid tone which 
was natural to her whenever she spoke to him. 

" Mary, I am sorry to see that your spirit is so light 
and giddy tliat the presence of company makes you 
forget your usual duties— any little attention which you 
have been in the habit of paying to me. Henceforth, 
you need not take the seat beside me at meal times, 
and tell Leah that I desire she will occupy it hence- 
forth as she did this evening.” The tqpe was cold and 
implacable ; as if Maiy had been guilty of some gross 
act of negl^t. 

Persons who have not lived long enough in a narrow 


circle to understand how the moat insigkiifloaiit 
can be magnified into importance eitb^ fiar pnA'tf 
pleasure, have no conception of the vast ABumnt of 
ludicrous miseiy that there is in the world. They can 
scarcely believe in the enormous tyranny of trifles that 
weighs down gentle souls so that they well nigh forget 
their birth-right of wandering through eternity. They 
know not how the strong, severe man, whose strqngtA 
and severity would find a healthy field of activity in 
a large sphere, being fixed by circumstances in a small 
one, finds his nature accommodate itself to the small 
one. Therein he becomes strong and severe about all 
the petty good and the petty evil which he is capable 
of understanding, with a strange inadequacy between 
cause and effect, which cannot but make the unthinking 
laugh tliough it will make the judicious grieve. Sidi- 
culous as it was that a man like Mr. Underwood should 
be displeased with his daughter Mary for forgetting 
to butter his toast, and that she should blush, and 
tremble, and find warm tears spring to her eyes, as she 
heard his absurd expression of wrath and the punish- 
ment affixed to it — it was a melancholy, nay, a cruel 
and unholy thing which it indicated. Here were the 
noble virtues on one side, and the gentle virtues on the 
other, spoiled, perverted, and rendered noxious by want 
of a clear guiding intelligence ; family affection deprived 
of its sweetness and turned into gall ; fear substituted 
for love as the mainspring of action ; a consequent 
banding together in secret of the inferiors against the 
I ruling power ; a conspiring to elude the unnecessarily 
severe laws ; a gradual generating of hatred in the 
more active and clastic minds among the oppressed ; 
a disinclination to believe in any goodness or wisdom 
in the governing power ; and a determination to set 
themselves free from it on the first opportunity of 
rebellion. In the softer, more yielding, and more 
timid minds, that dare not rebel, because rebellion is 
to them a terrible wrong, and that cannot hate because 
to them hatred is agony, there is a constant struggle 
to obey in spite of their outraged intelligence, and to 
lovsy in spite of their outraged feelings. Such a 
household is like to a fine nation with on oppressive 
government. 

A thought, something like this last, came into the 
mind of the stranger, who had been near enough to 
hear Mr. Underwood's words to Mary, and to see the 
result. He was a very quick and acute observer, 
and though ho did not, of course, understand the 
special trifle which had served as the scourge on the 
present occasion, he knew that he had for a moment 
seen behind the veil, into the torture room of the 
family. He looked with a feeling of shame and com- 
miseration upon the retreating figure of Mary, and 
then glancing at the father, half indignantly for a 
moment, he found his indignation melt away into a 
feeling of pity, stronger and more painful than that he 
had felt for the young girl. 

Gideon Underwood's face was a face that roused 
his sympathy and cariosity equally. And the stnngjer 
turned away to conceal his emotion. He walked, 
to a window overlooking a wide prospect^ and there 
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over some of the sin and sorrow of great 
‘Nations, to which he had been a witness. Alas, for 
the tjrants and oppressors 1 the slaves and the op- 
pressed ! the strong ignwrani men. who have to rule 
and know not how to do so, in aocordance with God’s 
Jaws ; and the weak ignorant, who have to obey, and 
know not how ! " Oh ! ye sons of men.*' he mur- 
mured. ''verily, ye are your own greatest tormentors ! 
What other prayer is left for us all than that of the 
Saviour. ' Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they dp P’ There it is ! It is the want of 
knowledge. They know not what they do. That 
harsh man knows not the anguish he has inflicted on 
the cowering timid spirit of his child ; and she knows 
Bot^ cannot suspect, that his stern hard words hide a 
yearning for her love and sympathy, and a bitter dis- 
appointment that he cannot win it by authority.” 

“You are looking at the Grey Tower yonder, I 
perceive,” said Mr. Crypt. 

“ Yes — ^and a little beyond it. It is a picturesque 
ruin.” 

“ The part you see is a ruin ; but there is a portion 
of the old building which is still inhabited. It 
belongs to Miss Grey, the blind lady who sat opposite 
you ; she lives there with her sister. Mrs. Ward, and 
her son.” 

“ That young man who is laughing so immo- 
derately ?” 

“ Yes. lie is a fine young fellow, but without 
jprospects.” 

“ That does not seem to trouble him much,” said 
the stranger, looking with some amusement at a group 
of the young people w’ho were listening to something 
that caused them intense mirth, which they were en- 
deavouring to suppress as much as possible. 

“No,” said Mr. Crypt. “ He is I am afraid of too 
light and careless a spirit, and takes no heed for the 
ntorrow. Poor Piiilip ! I wish he could be settled 
among us here, for be, is ill-fitted to withstand the 
temptations of the world. Here, now, h.e migiit be 
won by degrees to think of tlic one thing needful.” 

“ He is in God’s hand,” said the stranger, reve- 
rentially. “ Let liim enjoy the season of youth if he 
can. It is not given to all to do so.” 

“No indeed ! Look at that young man said 
Mr. Crypt, pointing to Mark, who was conversing 
with Shepherd. W4to would think that he is 
]U)t thirty years old P Was he ever a boy P” 

“l^hall we go and hear what it is they are 
Jangbipg at P*’ said the stranger, moving towards the 
merry group. 

Mr. Crypt, who studied to be grave upon principle, 
os the §tranger studied to be merry, had a natural 
tegsieBcy to high spirits, which was a portion of the 
imAdaP) be bad pot succeeded in beating out of 
mmself; so thus invited, he readily followed the 
Stranger to the corper of the room in which Mr. 
^ang was entertaining a select few with a little 
anecdote. This anecdote ipas the more piquante as it 
r el ated to some one ip the room, who had a mortal 
objection to being laughed at. and at whom Mr. 


Underwood would not baye allowed any onp to laugh 
could he have prevented it. 

The strange gentleman saw at a glance when he 
joined the group, that the oosmodity in which they 
were dealing was illicit, and paid so at once to Mr* 
Bang with a smile. 

“ But,” he added. “I have a fair offer to make. 
If you will let us join your party, I and this gentle- 
man.” touching the grave but delighted Crypt, “ will 
give our yrord not only to pnjoy the joke, whatever it 
may be (provided I understand the Ippgniige well 
enough ) — ** 

“ Oh ! you understand it quite well enough, sir, I 
am sure,” said Jack. “ Come along. It’s a capital 
joke. Here’s a seat,” 

“ Oh !” said Mr. Bang. “ But what will you and 
Mr. Crypt do if we admit you into our coterie P” 

“We will each tell a droll story.” said the stranger. 

“Each?” said Mr. Bang, looking at the curate 
with some humour, which the latter returned as he 
replied emphatically, “Each.” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Bang. “ You must know, 
sir, that the vicar’s sister, Miss Shepherd ” 

“ No names,” ejaculated Jack and Philip. 

“ is a hard-fisted old lady. 1 mean to say that 

she sometimes carries the virtue of economy, over into 
the territory of the vice meanness. You must also know, 
that though she is not an amiable person to her equals, 
she is extremely kind to the poor, though she has not 
a good name among them. One reason for this I was 
explaining in my little anecdotc—which these people 
won’t believe because they never beard it before. A 
sign that tAe^ don’t converse much with the poor. 
Whether she has any ulterior views of saving her 
soul by this sort of charity, I don’t pretend to say.” 

“ ‘ Charity thinketh no evil,’ ” said Mr. Crypt, 
quietly, and witliout anything dictatorial in liis manner. 

“ You are right, sir, you arc right,” said Mr. Bang; 
“ but, hapg it ! I can’t be charitable towards— that 
person. She’s such an abominable mischief-maker. It 
will be your turn some of these days, and then we 
shall see. She puts her brother to his wits' end some- 
times to get a rag of charity to cover her multitude 
of — . Well! wxdl! Miss Rachel, I see you don’t 
like this— nor Mr. Crypt cither.” 

“ Suppose you put off your indignant protests 
against the lady, and tell us what it was that amused 
you so much just now,” said the stranger. 

“ Ah ! revenons d nos moutons” said Jack. 

“I was relating one of the strange accidents 
which give people an ill name, and go far towards 
hanging them. It is a story with a moral, you per- 
ceive. One winter’s morning, Miss Shepherd set off 
to walk two miles to see a poor woman who was iU. 
On the road she met with the fish-man. la these 
])arts wo do not fish very oftpn, and whenever a 
wandering merchant Qf that description comes tO' Gil- 
ford, Miss Shepherd is sure to purchase some of hi^ 
wares. So, stopping him, she commanded him to 
overhaul bis basket. As it chanced there was notbjng 
there that suited her palate particularly.” 
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" Or her brothet’s?” suggestdl good Mr. Crypt. 

" Or her brother’s, we will say for the sake of 
eliliTity md Mr. Crypt— 'nothing but two fine large eels, 
in a torpid state with the cold. One of these h^ been 
already purchased by Mrs. Ward, and was on its way 
to the Grey Tower; the other Miss Shepherd bar- 
gained for. She offered so small a sum for it that the 
fish-man said he really could not take it all the way 
back to the village for the money ; and it came to 
pass, finally, that Miss Shepherd bought the fish, and 
made the man tie it up in a paper, and put it in her 
pocket.” 

•* Mr. Bang !” ejaculated Raohel. 

** It is true, 1 assure you ; Miss Shepherd puts 
wonderful things in that huge pocket of hers.” 

” She does, indeed,” said the stranger, laughing. 
“ I can tell you something on that subject presently.” 

“ Well !” continued Mr. Bang, ” away trudged Miss 
Shepherd, highly delighted with her bargain, and 
scenting the coming treat by anticipation. At last 
she arrived at Dame Wither’s cottage, and there she 
sat down by the bed-side, and began to read and talk 
to her in a comforting strain about driving the devil 
out of our hearts. In the midst of the discourse the 
poor woman gave a scream of terror and started 
up, asking, * Was there not waste ground enow 
about Milford parish but she must come driving the 
devil out of her own heart into a poor ’ooman’s bed 
And she pointed to a * black serpent ’ that was 
wriggling about over the clothes. The poor woman 
then fell back in a fit, to poor Miss Shepherd’s con- 
sternation and ultimate prandial loss, for, in her eflbrts 
to restore the terrified j'alient, her fine eel disappeared 
from the cottage, and never was found any more. 
Since that time Miss Shepherd’s col has been believed 
in privately among 1 he Milford poor as Beelzebub.” 

“ I am sorry to interrupt conversation about so 
powerful a person as Beelzebub,” said Mr. Under- 
wood, attempting to smile ; ” 1 came to see if any 
persons here will play at whist.” 

He looked at tlie stranger. 

“ Thank you, I never play.” 

” Oh ! but he sings, Mr. Underwood,” screamed 
Miss Shepherd, who had caught the word ” play.” 

” He will sing with Miss Grey. My brother says 
he sings beautifully. What was that you said he 
sung so well at Torrington Hall, Edward ? Some- 
thing you mentioned that struck you particularly 
because it reminded you of some one. Oh ! 1 recol- 
lect, it was ‘ Lord, remember David.’ ” 

It was evident, even to the stranger, that Miss 
Shepherd had said something very mal d propos. 
Every one looked disconcerted and glanced towards 
Mr. Underwood, whose eyes were cast on the ground, 
while his lips were white and comptessed. How 
grateful the girls were to the next speaker ! It was 
their unknown guest. 

“It was not about singing we were thinking, 
madam. Mr. Underwood was recruiting for the whist 
table. Whpwfllplay?” 

At the same moment the sound of the old piano was 
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heard. Miu Grey bad struck up a favotfrita marek of 
Mr. Underwood’s. Immediately most af tha yaui^r 
people gathered round her; llr.OrypI and Leak aat 
down to whist with Miss Sheplterd and, as til^ sup- 
posed, Mr. Underwood ; but he did not taka bis usi^ 
place, and, after some minutes, the vioar himself aamo 
to the table and said, — 

Now, Agnes, you must be content to beat ipu this 
rubber, for Mr. Underwood has been obliged to leave 
the room.” 

She looked up sharply and peered in every eomer. 

“ And has your friend, the foreign gentleman, been 
obliged to leave the room tooP” slie asked, sharply. 

Yes, since it is with him that Mr. Underwood has 
business to transact.” 

“ Is what you brought him here for to-night P” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said the vicar, mildly. 

“ Why did you not tell me so, thenP” she asked. 

“ Simply because it did not concern me to do so, 
and because ” he hesitated. 

“ ' Mulier est hominis confiiBio,’ ” 

suggested Mr. Crypt, with the utmost gravity, sbuf- 
fling the cards. 

The vicar smiled. 

“ Mr. Crypt is complimentary, my defir ; for m an 
old poet renders hia remark — 

* Madam, the sentence of this Latin is. 

Woman is manne’s joy, and manners bliss.’ ” 

“ Oil, indeed ! now mind you don’t revoke !” said 
his sister. 

“ I won’t. Miss Leah, you may be assured ; ” said 
Mr. Crypt, with more than one meaning in his words. 

Many an eye turned toward the door as the evening 
proceeded, and mucli real anxiety w'as felt, and more 
curiosity; but Mr. Underwood and tlie Strange Gentle- 
man were seen no more that evening in the Great 
Hoorn at Milford Grange, and the Tea-Fight Gon- 
clnded, as many other fights have done, without any 
clear a]fprehenBion of \vhat advantages had been 
gained, beyond a display of respective forces. 

(To be continued. J 
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THE HISTORY OF PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND.' 

{From the Revue dee Deux Mondee.) 

y. — WAE CAKIltED ON BY THE PQUITANS 

ACTOKS. — PUPPET-SHOWS PUBINO THE SUPPBJCSSION 

OP rEUPORMANCES, AND PEOM THE RECOMMENqU- 

MENT THEEEOP UNTIL THE EEVOLUTJOJT OP 

1688. 

Ik no country in Europe was the war between the 
Church and Theatre so long and so bitter as in Pro- 
testant Euglan4' We have seen the *Clergy of the 
Heformation expelling from the churches *11 

those ceremonies calculated to influence the senses, 
which Catholicism had introduce4 or tolerated ^ we 
have seen the chiefs of the Anglican Chureh| 

(I) Continued from p. 114. 
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the influence of Fresbyterian fanaticism, abolishing, 
as dangerous remains of paganism, the secular enter- 
tainments which, at certain periods, enlivened both 
town and country. If the miracle plays and moralities 
performed by the societies of various towns were not 
suppressed at the same time, it was because, although 
the Puritans and New Gospellers treated these per- 
formances as profanation and idolatry, the more 
politic Anglicans deemed it prudent to employ this 
powerful auxiliary of prosely tism in the service of the 
new religious establishment. John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossoiy, composed twenty Mysteries and Moralities, 
all imbued with the spirit of Protestantism, which 
were represented with great success by the pupils of 
the episcopal college of Kilkenny. The Anglican 
Clergy entered with so niucli spirit into this singular 
method of propagating their principles, that they 
recommended to the faithful certain dramas of this 
description, which might be easily performed by a 
very small number in private.' This method of Pro- 
testant instruction having been suppressed in 1553, 
by a proclamation of Queen Mary, who at the same 
time restored the mysteries and miracle-plays ^ to all 
tlieir catholic splendour, the rc-cstablishment of these 
dramatic services did not take place, as might have 
l|een imagined, on the ascension of Elizabeth. This 
princess, although raised to the throne by the Pro- 
testant party, forbade all religious controversies con- 
oeming the stage ; pretending, like a true daughter 
of Henry YllL, that she alone was to regulate every- 
thing connected with religion. The prohibition of the 
theological drama was one of the principal causes of 
the sudden prosperity of the profane and classic 
tbectre, which enjoyed the support of the young 
queen, and which answered so well to her taste for 
erudition, elegance and poetry. Everything smiled on 
comedy and tragedy, when in 1562, (the same year in 
which the first English play composed after the 
apeient manner was performed,) translations of the 
laws of Geneva were scattered tlirouglioui England ; 
these laws, as is well known, forbade all scenic repre- 
seniationa with the utmost severity. The effect was 
extraordinary; all the Presbyterians of the three 
kingdoms, by wlfom the word of Galvin was revered 
aJ^st more than the Gospel, lifted up their voices 
Igsinst a theatre, which they said rose from the 
l^es of paganism, and which they cursed as a return 
to idolatry. Prom this period commenced an infu- 
mipd war between Puritans and actors, whicli lasted 
IPOre than a century. Geoffrey Fenton in 157 V John 
Noirthebrooke in 1577,^ Stephen Gosson in 1579,^ 
Philip Stubbs in 1689,* William Rankin in 1587,^ 


(S) Amoaast Pthar Proteituit monlltiei thus arranged, we And, 
Cuitpw," In “ A Select Collection of Old Plays,” vol. i. 

^ 15S6 nnS 1S67, •* The Passion of our Saviour," and some 

niraole pIqPS, taken Arom the lives of the saints, were performed 
4rtth gmt jonnp nt London, under the auspices of Queen Mary. 

'5 form of ChrisUan Policie,” London, 1574, in Bvo. 

|4) *• TjnMtiie, wherein dieinf. daundng, vaine plaies, Ac., are 

’Y5)TbeSohMlof Abuse,” 1679, and Plays confuted in five 
ndfeioiis.” 1681. 

‘VAnatonieof Ahawt." 

(7) ” Miner of Honiler*,” 


Doctor Rainolds in€599,' William Prynne in 1688,* 
Jeremy Collier in 1697,* &c., were tbe principal 
champions of this long crusade, which, after having 
caused the suspensiou of theatrical repi-esentations at 
various times and on various pretexts, at length 
obtained under the Long Parliament, and during the 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, the entire sup- 
pression of theatres. Before this fatal termination 
and during the contest, comedians and dramatic 
authors, supported by the especial favour of Elizabeth 
and James 1., took most cruel and mortifying ven- 
geance on their intolerant persecutors. In France, 
actors and dramatic writers, who were violently 
attacked by Jansenists and Gallicans, obtained but 
rare although brilliant victories over their adversaries : 
such were " Tartufe,” a scene of “ Don Juan,” and 
Racine’s “Two Letters against Port Royal;” I do not 
include the Basilio of the “ Burlador de Sevilla,” be- 
cause that appears to be rather an aggression than re- 
venge. In England, on the contrary, under tbe reigns 
of Elizabeth, James 1. and Charles I., there was not a 
single comic author who did not introduce, in nearly 
all his works, various types of hypocrites, precisians, 
and Banbury-men,^ ou whom the author showered 
the envenomed darts of ridicule and satire. 1 cannot 
resist the temptation of here introducing some frag- 
ments of a scene of this description, which is, indeed, 
particularly connected with the history of puppet- 
shows. One of the best characters in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy entitled “ Bautholomew Fair,” is that of 
Rabbi Busy, whom the list of personages entitles a 
“ Banbury-man.” Being conducted, by the incidents 
of the drama, to a SmithQcld puppet-show, he is 
unable to restrain his volcanic zeal at the sight of the 
little actors, and unceremoniously interrupts the 
performance by a tirade of invectives from Lis 
biblical vocabulary ; — 

** Busy, Down with Dagon ! down with Dagon I 'tis I, 
1 will no longer endure your profanations. 

** Jjeatlierhead. What mean you, sir] 

'' Busy, 1 will remove Dagon there I say, that idol, 
that heathenish idol, that remains, as I may say, a beam, 
a very beam ; — ^not a beam of the sun, nor a beam of tbe 
moon, nor a beam of a balance, neither a house-beam, 
nor a weaver’s beam, but a beam in the eye, in the eye 
of the brethren ; a very great beam, an exceeding great 
beam, such as are your stage-players, rimers and morice- 
daucers, who have walked hand-in-hand, in contempt of 
tbe brethren and the cause, and been borne out by in- 
struments of no mean countenance. 

Leath, Sir, I present nothing bnt what is licensed 
by authority. 

Busy. Thou art all licence, even licentiousness itself, 
Shemei ! 

** Leath, 1 have the master of tho revels’ hand for't^ 
sir. 

“ Busy. The master of the revels’ hand !— thou hast 
Satan’s : hold thy peace, thy scurrilitv ; shut up thy 
mouth ; thy profession is damnable, and in pleading for 
it thou dost plead for Baal. I have long opened my 


<l) ** Overthrow of Stage-plays.” 

(2) « Histriomostrlx," iU33. in 4to. 

(3) ** On the Profaneness and Immorality of t}«e English Steoe,*' 
1697, in 8vo. 

(4) Banbury was celebrated fbr the number and violence of tho 
sectariei who inhabited it. Ben Jonson also ridiculed the Bonbury- 
women, particularly in ” The Gipsies Metamorphosed.” 
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monih wide and gaped, I hare gaped aa the oyster for 
the tide, §Jtkx thy deetruction.” • • . • 

The fuiioas puritau is anxious to prove his propo- 
sition in form. At this challenge the cunning puppet 
showman shrewdly replies : 

Faith, sir, I am not well-studied in these controver- 
sies between the hypocrites and us. But here’s one of 
xny motions, puppet Dionysius, shall undertake him, and 
ril venture the cause on ’t. 

** One of the Spectaitore, I know no fitter match than 
a puppet to commit with an hypocrite !’* 

Tlien the puritan and puppet engage in a most 
ludicrous controversy. At length, having exhausted 
his arguments, the puritan exclaims: 

''Ton are an abomination ; for the male, among you. 
putteth on the apparel of the female, and the female of 
the male.” 

** You lie, you lie, you lie abominably replies the 
puppet. *'lt is your old stale argument against the 
players, but it will not hold against the puppets ; for we 
have neither male nor female amongst us. And that 
thou may'st see, if thou wilt, like a malicious purblind 
zeal as thou art.” 

Whereupon the little puppet ludicrously furnishes 
the disconcerted puritan with a proof of what he 
has advanced. The interpreter, elated with his 
triumph, and eager to follow up his advantage, reso- 
lutely sustains iliat his profession is as lawful as that 
of his adversary ; then continuing his parallel : 

I speak by inspiration as well as he,^ that I have as 
little to do with learning as he ; and do scorn her 
helps as much as he,” thus loading the enemy of 
theatres with darts of the most cutting, lively, and 
admirably comic satire. 

However, this hatred of puppet-shows with which 
Ben Jonson supenibundantly invests his Banbury -man 
was truly lodged in the brains of some precisians. 
Geoffrey Fenton devoted one entire chapter (the 
seventh) of his celebrated book, "A Form of Christian 
Policic,”^ to the task of proving that fiddlers and 
puppet-players were as unwortliy of enjoying the I 
rights of citizensliip as comedians themselves. It | 
appears that in some counties puppet-shows liad been 
included in the suppression of hobby-horses, for 
James 1. mentioned them by name in the list of 
lawful recreations after evening prayers and upon 
holy days,® but that was only a passing storm. The 
I greater part of the puritans themselves did not 
scruple to attend the scriptural plays performed by 
puppets. A proof of this custom is furnished by 
Cowley’s comedy of “ the Gurdian,” represented 
towards the end of the reign of Charles 1., and again 
performed on the stage aher the Restoration under 
the title of, “The Cutter of Coleman Street.” In 
the fifth act of this drama, a masque, accompanied by 
several violins, is introduced in order to entertain 
a puritan lady. One^ of the persons of the play 


(1) This passage proves that although the subject of puppet-plays 
was submitted to the approbation of the Lord Mayor, the dial^ue 
waa left to the discretion of the interpreter. 

(2) The title has in addition : ** gathered out of French.** I 
re^t not knowing hrom what French author this singular book 
was formed. For the paseage mentioned, see O. Chalmers, Malone's 

I Bhakspeare by Boswell, vol. iii. p. 433 and note 8. 

(2) Burton, " Anatomy of Melancholy.” Under the name of 
Democritus Junior, 1038, p. 273. I 


remarks that thia impromptu «ili afforcH odeatud 
delight to the worthy widow, who, in her wholu Ufe, 
has never seen any performatace but “Tho Ctfy of 
Nineveh” at pnppet-shows.^ 

When all representations at the theatre were aaa-^ 
pended by the bill of September dd, 1642, and at 
length abolished by the bill of October 22d» 1647^ 
puppet-shows were not included, in thia prosor|ptioa 
The tolerance they enjoyed is clearly proved by 
a petition from the Lopdon comedians to Parliament,. 
January 24th, 1613. These unfortunate beings com- 
plained of the silence imposed upon them and the 
abolition of theatrical performances, whilst bull-fights 
and puppet-plays were authorized.* Although free 
from aU interference, it does not appear that the 
motion-men exerted themselves to increase their stock 
of performances during this period which was so 
advantageous to them. I can, in fact, add but one 
title to the list already given of this species of drama ; 
but this title possesses peculiar interest, because it 
indicates a puppet-show on the subject of “ Paradise 
Lost,” and because, by a singular chance, tins infor- 
mation is afforded by Milton. In 1643, twenty years 
before the publication of his master-piece, this great 
man addressed to Parliament an eloquent speech in 
defence of what we now call the liberty of the press. 
The author, in the first pages, wishing to establish 
the legitimate basis of human liberty, says : “ Many 
there be tliat complain of divine Providence for 
suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues! 
When God gave him reason, he gave him freedom to 
choose, for reason is but choosing ; he had been else 
a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
Motions.”* During the suspensiowof tlieatres, puppet- 
plays were not only freely repre.sented throughout 
the kingdom, but the Norwich pnppet-players, who 
were then celebrated, used to come even to London 
to show their best opera-puppets. 1 find thia remark, 
amongst others equ^lj curious, in a play by William 
Davenant, entitled, “Play-house to be let,” which 
this ingenious poet found means of having performed, 
in spite of the edict of suppression, by inserting an 
episode against the Spanish, conformable to the views 
of Cromwell, who was then preparing an armament 
against Philip IV.* 

The Restoration gave new life to theatres, when at 
length, liberated from their long silence, poets and 
comedians displayed extraordinary activity. The 
motion-men, on their side, endeavoured to preserve 

(1) **The Cutter of Coleman Street,” act v. ic. ii. Thia pleec. 
re-made and replaced on the ttage under Charlei II. • contained 
a aevere criticinn on the falae emigTants and pretended victims of 
the revolution, who impudently demanded the protection of 
the restored monarchy. 

(2) ** The Actor's Remonstrance, or complaint for the silencing of 
their profession and hanishment ftom their several play-houses.'* 
See Payne Collier, *' The History of English Dramatic Poetry,” 
vol.U. p. 110. 

(3) Milton's Areopogitica.” ' 

(4) This drama, in which the distress of comedians is described 
with as much truth as humour, is entitled ** Play-house to be Jet,** 
crnitainlng the history of Sir Francis Drake, and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru, expressed by Instruments and vocal Bniele. 
Mr. Payne Collier was mistaken in ascribing to this play, which 




voL ill. pp. 828 and 424 ;) these are the dates of printing. 
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iibi ib6f tiijojecL Tbdir ttoxApMt\(iilik with tha 
Uuigft tbeuftres appeared sttffieietiily forfliidable ip tlia 
parties iniereat^, nwauHji tiMi royal Pompaiiy df 
Druiy Lane, and that of the Duke of York^ who were 
assembled in the theatre of Dorset Gfardett, to warrant 
their presenting a petition to Charles IL in 1675, re- 
I questing the suppression, or at least the remotral of a 
I puppebehow which was then represented on the site 
of Cecil Street in the Strand, and whose tioinity was 
¥eij injurious to their receipts.^ 

Bat we are approaching an important date, a date 
which opened a new political era, and a new era in the 
histoiy . of puppet-shows ; 1 mean, the glorious He- 
Toltttion of 1688, which occasioned, according to ! 
"hitk Payne Collier, two memorable events, the ascen- 
sicm of the illustrious house of Orange, and the happy 
arrival of Punch or Polichinelle in England. 

Vf.— f'ttPtBt-SHOUrS PROM 1688 until the PitESENT 
TIME. 

PUNCH. 

£'rom the year 16SS, the history of English puppets 
is entirely conoentrqted in the history of Punch, 
this name bas been the subject of many false explaiia- 
*tions. Some have believed that there existed a secret 
and fanciful analogy between the name and even the 
flames of the wit of Punch, and the beverage, of wiiicli 
the receipt is said to have come from Persia. This is 
going too far in scorch of an error.’ 

Punch is simply an alteration and contraction, 
effected by the monosyllabic nature of the English 
language, of the word Punchinello : in fact, wc at 
first find the names Punch and Punchinello used in- 
differently one for tjic other. But is it certain tliat 
Punch travelled from the Hague to London after the 
arrival of tVilliam of Orange? On this subject we 
have our doubts. Prom the account of his learned 
and able biographer, wc find traces of his presence in 
England before the abdiciition of James II.’ There- 
fore, the hero of puppet-shows could not have come 
from Holland in the train of William HI. to dethrone 
^ the old Vice he must have come from France with 
the fltuarts. 

A more important observation is, that Punch did 
not at first possess the gross and more than sataiiic ini- 
morality of which he was accused, and on which lie was 
eVe^ complimented at a later period, if we miiy 
believe a very carefully hllbdled portrait given in Latin 
terhes by a young fellow of Magdalen College, named 
^685))h Addison. Punch, in 1G17, was merely a 
sharp, lively, noisy fellow, a kind of little king of 
Yvatot or Cocaigne, rather disorderly, a great boaster, 

I btit inaking a tast deal more noise than mischief. 

I iiet us hiUr Addison, whose verses are entitled 

Maeliine gestioulantes,*’ Anglice Puppet-shows — 


(1) See ** Punoh and Judy,” p. 28. 

, {$) Ibid. p. S5. Aeoordinf U» Cond, the word Punch Is derived 
ttm the Penian ** pantehe,” which slgniSes five, because this drink 
If ik Utaiedti. 

^ IS) klovraph. tltst. Yol. iv. p. Sso. 

(4) I'hd verses flromt^teh the (blloVing Extracts are taken were 


(41 The verses from whfeh the ibliowing extracts are taken were 
pMmfid for the first time. It is thought, in a collection entitled : 

Moiihua Angltethnnim delectus liter," Londini, 1608, nr in the 
foUbWifig tlari with kfOU conooUOhft, in the second volume of the 


liUdit ifo tli^ 

Bad pimter CKterqi laoedit lioasiiBa^ 

Vooe strepens 

In ventrem tumet immodleiixn ; flbnd mnindi ingfillh 
A tsrgo gibbud ; pygmmum tarritat legmen 
Miyor^ et immanem miratur turba gigantem.” 

After a description of his physical advantageli the 
author proceeds to an account of his disposition 

Jactat convitia Yulgo, 

£t risu importnnas adest atque omnia tnrbai” 

As to his gallantry, it was more lively and giddy 
than improper:— 

“ Nee raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 
Ore petit nympham, invitoque dat oscula ligno.’* 

Some passages from these verses show us that 
Punch’s theatre was a great improvement btt the 
ancient puppet-shows we found in London during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Wc remember that in 
1614, there was only one price for seats at puppet* 
plays in Bartholomew Fair, and that was very low : 
“ Two-pence, gentlemen, two-pence a piece, the best 
motion in the fair !” In 1697, Punch’s theatre had 
become more comfortable and less exclusively ple- 
beian; and there were seats at different prices : — 

** Ncc confnsus honos : nummo Bubnellla ccdnnt 
Diverso, ot varii ad pretium slat copia nummi.” 

Every artifice then invented to delude the eye was 
employed, such as perpendicular wires stretched in 
front of the stage, to deceive the spectator, &c. : — 

** Lumina pasBim 

AngustoB penetrant aditus, qua plurima visum 
Fila secant, ne, cum vacuo datur ore fenestra, 

Pervia fraua patcat." ' 

All the limbs of these little figures were jointed, 
and from the top of the head issued a metallio branch 
uniting the separate wires in the hand which gave 
them motion 

Truneos opifex et inutile lignum 

Cogit in humanas species, et robore natam 
Progen icm telo efibrmat, nexuque tcnaci 
Crura ligat pedibus, humerisque accommodat armoB, 
Et membris membra aptat, ct artnbus inserit artus. 
Tunc habiles addit trochleas, quibus arte pusillum 
Versat onus, mol i quo manu famulatus inertl 
Suflicit occultos motus, vocomquo ministrat.’' 

Unfortunately, in this composition, Addison does 
not mention the title of a single puppet-play, nor the 
name of a single puppet-player. This we regret, 
because we have very little information on the subject 
daring the reign of William III.; we can mention 
only “ The Siege of Namur,” represented in 1695, at 
Bartholomew Fair, a play to which a learned man of 
the time, John Dennis, a critic by profession, devoted 
a few lines in one of his letters.’ Some years later, 
various opera-puppets, taken from Scripture, were 
shown at the same fair : in these, despite the serious 
nature of the subjects, Mr. Punch was constantly in- 
troduced. See a play-bill, bearing no date, but which 


" Muiarum Anfflicanorum ahaleets/' Qxonii, ISW* » pnBIWhid 
by Addlion hiiriieir, ted dedicated to Ml •oitapKldan tn etudy, 
Sir Charlei Montague. . 

(1) The <• Tatler/’ In the 44th itumbte Vlio deierlbvi the Vivitei 
artifices employed In puppet*ibdwB. 

(2) Select WorkI of John Dcnnle, vol. U. p. 8l2. 
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i^ean to bdodg to thd eommenoemefit of tbe 
reign of Queen Anne, (1703,) tbe original of which 
18 preserved in the British Museum. 

"At Crawley’s booth, overagainst the Grown Tavern, 
in Smithdeld^ during the time of the Bartholomew Fair, 
will be presented a fittle opera, called * The old Creation 
of the World,’ yet newly revlTed, with the addition of 
'Woidi’s Flood,’ also several fountains playing water 
during the time of the play. The last scene does repre- 
sent Noah and his family coming out of the ark, with 
wall the beasts two by two, and all the fowls of the air 
seen in a prospect sitting upon trees ; likewise over the 
Srh is seen the sun rising in a glorious manner; more- 
over, a multitude of angels will be seen in a double 
rank, which presents a double prospect, one for the sun, 
the other for a palace, where will be seen six angels 
ringing of bells. Likewise machines descend from 
above, double and treble, with Dives rising out of hell, 
and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s bosom, besides several 
figures dancing Jiggs, sarabands, and country-dances, to 
the admiration of the spectators ; with the merry con- 
ceits of Squire Punch, and Sir John Spendall.’’^ 

This John Spendall was the old actor of moralities, 
who had been transferred to the puppet-theatre with 
the old Vice and his company. 

Wo find in the sixteenth number of the Tatlcr, 
dated May 17th, 1709, an account of a puppet-show 
represented at Bath, the subject of whicli was the 
“ Creation of the World,’* followed by the “ Deluge,” 
as in the Smithfield performance. " When we came 
to Noah’s flood in the show, Punch and his wife were 
introduced dancing in the ark.”‘ 

It was the opinion of the audience that the show 
was very instructive for young persons. At the end 
of the play. Punch was very civil to tlie whole 
company, making bows till his buttons reached the 
ground. In another puppet-show, still on the 
" Deluge,” wlicii the rain began to fall in torrents. 
Punch popped out liis head from behind the scenes, 
and said in a sotio voce to the patriarch : " It is 
rather misty, master Noah.” 

Addison, who had become, under Queen Anne, 
a fashionable writer, and the partner of Sir Kichard 
Steele in the editing of " Tlie Tatler” and “ Spectator,” 
joined with his talented colleague in establishing an 
extraordinary reputation for a showman who then 
appeared. Many of the malicious criticisms and 
cutting comparisons of these two friends, were oc- 
casioned by Mr. Powel’s mechanical dancers and 
singersi and by the pieces which the deformed, though 
clever little man, himself arranged. Thanks to the 
humour of these two intelligent writers, to the unre- 
fined taste of the public, and to his own real merit, 
Powel acquired and retained extensive fame during 
the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. and the 
commencement of the reign of George II. He ap- 
pears to have at first tried his skill in various large 
towns of the kingdom; he particularly frequented 
Bath during the season. In 1700, Steele published, 
in several numbers of tho Tatler, an amusing corre- 
spondence between the imaginary .Jlsculapius Isaac 
Bickerstaff, who is almost always supposed to bold tlie 

(1) ThU doeuuient wu publuhed by ^.Strutt, and tenrodnetd 
bf Hona, *' Ancient Myiterlei,'* p. S80. 

(8) “ Punch and Judy,” p. 29, 


pen of ‘*T1 i6 Ikdier/*^ and <mr a]rofRij-o«k|Mri and 
real puppet-showmani Mr. Powel* TiiO iitksknmkti 
doctor complains bitteriy of Mj. Powtfa^ SidiakMtb 
prologues and satirical epilogues, and espMiallFOl tllA 
taunts with which a certain Mr. Punch is oonaiant^ 
assailing his person and his profession.* Mr. Powalir 
in the ironically apologetic reply furnished him bj 
Tatler, declares that he has neglected nothing in Ofdm} 
to perfect himself in his art : he has travelled in Italyir 
France, and Spain, and is acquainted with the pro* 
ccedings of the most talented mechanics ih Germany^ 
lie accuses his rival of being a busy-body and danger*! 
ous leveller, who is anxious to create insubordination' 
in his company, and especially to persuade good Mr*' 
Punch to break the wires by which bis jaws am 
moved : hateful plot ! since it is by the most legiti* 
mate right, namely that of creation, that he is absoluto 
master of his little band, being able, if such is his plea- 
sure, to light his pipe with one of Mr. Punch’s legs, I 
or warm his fingers with his carcase. 

In January 1710, wc find Mr. Powel’s puppets and 
dramas very well received, not only in Bath, but even 
in Loudon. Punchinello and his icolding companion 
aocompanied by Doctor Faust, caiiScd tbe new Italian 
Opera at the Haymarkct, according to the Taller, ta 
tremble, and deprived it of the greater portion of itll 
brilliant audience. Punchinello in particular, in the 
opinion of tlie fair sex, balanced the merit of the 
famous singer Nicolini. * 

In the commencement of the following year (1711,) 
Mr. Powel established his theatre at Covent Garden. 
In the fourteenth number of the Spectator, Steele it 
supposed to have received a letter full of complainta 
from the subsacristan at St. Paul’s. For twenty 
years, this good man has regularly rung the bell for ^ 
service ; but during tlie last fortnight he has ex- 
perienced deep regret in finding that the usual atten- | 
dants have ceased to respond to his pious call. The 
reason is that Mr. Powel has selected the hour of 
prayer for Iho opening of his puppet-show. The 
worthy sacristan, who is greatly scandalized at an- 
nouncing the commencement of a profane game 
instead of an exercise of piety, requests the advice o£ 

" The Spectator ” as to the measures he ought to take 
ill order to remove this Mr. Punchinello, or at least to< 
make him choose less canonical hours for his enter- 
tainments.* • 

This play of Mr. Powel, by whicli the church o£ 
Saint Paul was thus deprived of its parishioners, waa 
taken from a very popular legend, " Whittington and 
his Cat,” or " Whittington thrice Lord Mayor of 
London.” This history, wliich is found in almost 
every commercial country, in England, Italy, Por** 
tugal, and even in the East, is the history of a poor 
scullion, who had nothing but a cat to give as a 
seaman’s venture to tho captain of a vessel which 

(1) Isaac Bickerstaff is a happy creation of Swift; Stoeleadonted 
It In the Tatler. The Dean of St. Patrick was not, It appears, very 
grateftil for Uie adoption. 

(2) “ The Tatler,*' Nos. 44 and 45. 

<3) “ The Tatler,” No. 115, Jan. 8, 1700-10. The year itfil M4 
gan at Easter, at that time. 

(4) ** The Spectator,” No. 14. If arch lOth, 17]d-ll. 
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ms Bailing for the Indies* The cat was, however, 
pat on board for fun. Having touched at an island 
which was infested bj rats, the captain thought he 
could command a good price in that countiy for the 
oat and the kittens, which she had had during the 
passage, and sold them advantageously to the king of 
the i Jimd. This sum, having been remitted to Wliii- 
tington, prospered in' his hands, and was tlie origm of 
a fortune, which led to his being thrice Mayor of 
London. Steele had the cruelty to draw a parallel 
between ** Whittington and his Gat,” and a grand 
opera which was then being performed at the Hay 
market, ** Rinaldo and Armida,” and to give, as may 
be supposed, the preference to the former. He further 
took care to announce that Mr. Powel, in order to 
oontinae his contest with the Haymarkct, would 
shortly represent the opera of ” Susannah, or In- 
nocence Betrayed,” with a pair of new ” Elders.” 

Mr. Powel’s talent was then proverbial, and his 
name was associated with everything connected with 
machinery. “ The Spectator,” in the 277th number, 
records tW before the rapture with France, English 
ladies received thel^ fashions from Paris by means of 
" a jointed baby,” dressed in the latest fashion, 
which regularly every month crossed from Calais to 
London. ”The Spectator” states that he had been 
invited to see one of these dolls which liad arrived, 
notwithstanding the war, and gives an agreeable 
description of every part of the dress ns far as — but 
not including — the knots of the garters, declaring that 
“ as he pays a due respect even to a pair of sticks 
when they are under petticoats, he did not examine 
into that particular.” He then adds : As 1 n as 
taking my leave, the milliner farther informed me, 
that with the assistance of a u^atchmaker, and the in- 
genious Mr. Powcl, she had also contrived aiiothcr 
puppet, which, by the help of several little springs to 
be wound up within it, could move all its limbs, and 
that she had sent it over to her correspondent in 
Paris to be taught the various leanings and bendings 
of the head, the risings of the bosom, the courtesy and 
recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable jet, as 
they are now practised at the court of France.” 

The popularity enjoyed by Mr. Powel’s puppets, and 
even by others far inferior to them, was so great, that 
Dr. Arbuthnot, who published an allegorical pamphlet 
on the affairs of the day, entitled the History of 
John Bull” in 1 71 mentions the inordinate attach- 
ment to this description of entertainment as a charac- 
teristic feature of the London inhabitants. Amongst 
the choleric Mrs. Bull’s reproaches to her husband, 
she lays particular stress on the time wasted at puppet- 
shows : “ You sot,” says she, ” you loiter about 
alehouses and taverns, spend your time at billiards, 
ninepins, or puppet-shows.” And a little further : 
^ the whole generation of him are so in love with 
bagpipes and puppet-shows I ” 

“The Spectator,” in the 377th number, commences a 
bill of mortality, with “ Lysander slain at a puppet- 
ihow” 

What were these dangerous and attractive puppets? 


Probably those which Mr. Powel had estabUshed nildor 
the galleries of Covent-Garden. In 1713 this little 
hall bore the name of Punch's Theatre. This infor- 
mation is famished by the title of a play, which is as 
follows: “Venus and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
Love, by Martin Powel; a mock opera acted in 
Punch's theatre in Govent-Garden ; 1713, in 8vo.’* 
Was this Martin Powel our celebrated interpreter, 
tbc favourite of Steele and Addison? 1 think so, 
but cannot positively assert it. The admirers of 
Powel tell us that he himself made all his actors and 
composed almost all his plays ; but they do not in- 
form us of his printing a single one. The author of 
“ Punch and Judy ” even declares that he composed 
them extempore ; ^ nevertheless it is certain that they 
contained many verses which were written, and which 
may have been printed. It is surprising that neither 
Addison, Steele, nor Swift, who have so often spoken 
of Mr. Powel, have never mentioned his Christian 
name. Once, Addisou, in order to distinguish him 
from George Powcl, the celebrated tragedian, who, 
he proposed, in raillery, should act with the little per- 
formers of our Powel, called the latter Powcl junior.* 
In 1715 appeared a satirical pamphlet, attributed to 
Thomas Burnet, entitled “ A Second Tale of a Tub, 
or the history of Hobert Powel, the puppet-showman; 
dedicated to the Earl of Oxford.” This title appears 
to remove all doubt, and to ])rove that the Christian 
name of Powel was Hobert ; but we must beware of 
deciding thus hastily. The “ Second Tale of a Tub ” 
was a very cutting satire against Robert Walpole.* 
Tile allegory commences with the title, by the facetious 
atiributiou of tho statesman’s Christian name to 
Powcl. T*lie engraving of tlie frontispiece represents 
the minister, in a court dress, holding in his hand 
Powel’s wand, the famous silver wand of the inter- 
preter. On a small stage, lighted by foot-lamps, 
appear two puppets, namely. Punch and his wife.^ 
Mr. Thomas Wright, in his history of the House of 
Hanover, illustrated by caricatures and pamphlets, has 
again introduced the grotesque figure of the minister- 
interpreter; but he unfortunately neglected to show 
us the theatre and the two puppets, which would have 
had especial interest in our eyes. 

' The author of the " Second Tale of a Tub,” in 
directing the shafts of his satire against Bobert 
Walpole under the name and costume of Robert 
Powcl, makes us acquainted with many of the best 
opera puppets composed or arranged by the able 
Powel. He mentions the “ Ghildren in the Wood,” 
taken from a very touching popular ballad ; “ King 
Bludud,” the heroic picture of a truly patriotic king ; 
“ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay “ Bobin Hood and 
Little Jolin;” “ Mother Shipton ;” and “Mother 


(1) “ Punch and Judy/' pp. 30, 40. 

(2) ** The Spectator,'^ Slat number. 

(3) The Earl of Oxford was then at the bead of the cabinet, of 
whloh Hobert Walpole wai the moat Influential member. WaljMle 
albo bore the title of Earl of Oxford, but at a much later pened, 
only on his retiring ftom his public duties. 

(4) This description Is affbrded us by the editor of Punch and 
Judy," who appears to have bad thia cuxIoub work before him. 
See pp. 89, 40. 
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Goose.’^ As to Puncli, he speaks of him merely as a 
buffoon, creating laughter by his impertinence and 
blunders. 

It is to this golden age of English puppets that 
belong some stanzas composed by Swift on puppet- 
allows, in wliicli, according to the nature of his genius, 
brilliant poetical imagination is mingled with caprice 
and sarcasm. 

THE PUPPET-SHOW. 
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** Thou shalt in puny wood be shown^ 

Thy image shall preserre thy fame ; 
Ages to come thy worth shall own, 

Point at thy limbs and tell thy name. 

" Tell Tom ^ ho draws a farce in vain, * 
Before he looks in nature's glass;. 
Puna cannot form a witty scene, 

Nor pedantry for humour pass. 

** To make men act as senseless wood, 

And chatter in a mystic strain. 

Is a mere farce on flesh and blood, 

And shows some error in the brain. 


** The life of man to represent, 

And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a puppet-show invent. 

Where the chief actor is a fool. 

ft The gods of old are logs of wood, 

And worship was to puppets paid ; 

In antic dress the idol stood. 

And priest and people bow'd the head. 

“ No wonder, then, if art began 
The simple votaries to frame. 

To shape in timber foolish man. 

And consecrate the block to Fame. 

From hence poetic fancy learn'd 
Tliat trees might rise from human form.i ; 

The body to a trunk be turn'd. 

The branches issue from the arms. 

« Thus Diedalus, and Ovid too. 

That man's a blockhead have cohfest ; 

Powel and Stretch the hint pursue ; 

Life is a farce, the world a jest. 

** The same great truth South Sea has proved, 
On that famed theatre, the Alley ; 

Where thousands, by Directors moved. 

Are now sad monuments of folly. 

** What Momus was of old to Jove, 

The same a Harlequin is now; 

The former was buffoon above. 

The latter as a Punch below. 

'' This fleeting scene is but a stage, 

Where various images appear. 

In different parts of youth and age, 

Alike the prince and peasant share. 

" Some draw our eyes by being great, 

False pomp conceals mere wood within ; 

And legislators ranged in state, 

Are oft but wisdom in machine. 

A stock may chance to wear a crown. 

And timber os a lord take place ; 

A statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thinking face. 

" Others are blindly led away. 

And made to act for ends unknown. 

By the mere string of wires they play, 

And speak in language not their own. 

Too oft, alas 1 a scolding wife 
Usurps a jolly fellow’s throne; 

And many drink the cup of life. 

Mix’d and embitter’d by a Joan. 

" In short, whatever men pursue. 

Of pleasure, folly, war or lovo ; 

This mimic race brings all to view. 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move. 

** Go on, great Stretch,^ with artful wand. 
Mortals to please and to deride ; 

And when death breaks thy vital band. 
Thou shalt put on a puppet's pride. 


(1) Stretch wm probably a puppet-player in Dublin. 


" Ho that would thus reflno on Ihec, 

And turn thy stage into a school, 

The jest of Punch will ever be, 

And stand confest the greater fool.” 

The desire of eonverting puppet-shows into a serious 
and moral show, which Swift so humorously noticed, 
was soon increased and developed, being aided by the 
philosophical and declamatory tendencies of the age. 
Fielding, a gi«at lover of the natural, and in particu- 
lar of Mr. Punch, whom ho introduces in a comedy 
composed in his youth,* has admirably ridiculed this 
misplaced anibitiou in a chapter of “ Tom Jones.” 
He causes his hero to arrive at a*village inn, just as 
a puppet-player is representing some scenes from a 
then fashionable comedy by Colley Cibber, “ The 
Provoked Husband.” The assembly, containing the 
literati of the place, appeared perfectly satisfied wdth 
tliis serious and correct entertainment, which n os free 
from all low wit and merriment, and to confess the 
truth, from everything calculated to excite laughter. 
After the play, the performer, encoui’aged by the un- 
equivocal sutisracilun of his audience, thought himself 
justified in remarking, that nothing in the age was so 
much improved as puppet-shows, and that in banish- 
ing Punch and his wife Joan and all their jokes, they 
had succeeded in raising puppets to tho rank of 
rational performances. 

In «pite of the universal concurrence in this 
opinion, Tom Jones expressed a slight doubt of this 
pretended progress. He could not, for his part, help 
regretting his old friend Punch, and lie feared that in 
haiiishiug ^ him with his merry companion, puppet- 
shows bad been spoiled. The pretended morality of 
this new description of plays almost instantly re- 
ceived a very severe check. One of the girls belonging 
to the inn, being surprised in an improper conversa- 
tion with the interpreter's companion, replied with 
effrontery, that she bad but followed the example of 
the lady whom they had all been admiring in the 
" Provoked Husband ; ” this very naturally furnished 
the hostess, who had hitherto been silent, with an 
opportunity of complaining grievously of the bad 
principles inculcated by puppet-shows of the present 
day, and of regretting the time when puppet-players 


(1) Thii la a friendly counsel given by Swift to the Irish doctor, 

Thomas Sheridan, or rather to his son, also named Thomas, to cor- 
rect the precocious taste he manifested for the theatre. These two 
Sheridans, men of learning and merit, are the father and grand- 
father of the illustrioua Richard Brinsley Sheridan. % 

(2) This little play of Fielding, in whicli on entire puppet-show 
Is introduced, is entitled, The Author’s Farce, with a PupMt-^ow 
colled the Pleasures of tlie Town." It was performed at tho Hay- 
market in 1 T29t and repeated some yean later at Drury JLunt, 
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performed none but irrqtroadiable pkys, sncli as 
“ Jephthah’s Rash Vow," upon which no wrong con- 
Btraction could be placed.^ 

We Und at the period of which we are now speak* 
ing, a sentimental and declamatory school of puppets, 
in imitation of the great theatres, and to which be- 
longed, it is thought, Russel, one of the most renowned 
of Powel’s successors, and Charlotte Clarke, daughter 
of the poet and coipedian Colley Cibber. This 
woman, who was gifted with eminent talents and a 
good education, but who also possessed an adventure- 
some and changeable disposition, quitted the stage, 
where she had made her with , success, and in 
1737 opened a great puppet show, situated, as she 
informs us in her autobiograpliy, in Tennis Court, 
Jamcs-strect, near the Hay market. Having speedily 
ruined herself by her misconduct, she was glad to cam 
a guinea a-day by acting as interpreter to RussePs 
puppets, at Kickford*s great Rome, in Brewer-street.* 
Nevertheless, biblical subjects, popular ballads, and 
the merry jokes of Punch, still amused and interested 
the multitude at least, at fairs. Hogarth, in an en- 
graving dated 1733, lias depicted the accumulated 
wonders of Southwark Pair. Here, a bagpipe-player, 
accompanied by a monkey in military dress, is dancing 
two dolls with his feet ; there, a woman in the cos- 
tume of a Savoyard, with a hurdy-gurdy on her back, 
is showing a magic-lantern to a wondering child. In 
another part is the entrance to a puppct-sliow, on the 
door of which is written in large letters, “Punch’s 
Opera.” A large bill hanging from the balcony indi- 
cates the play for the day. In one compartment, 
Polichinelle is seen riding indiiTcrently, wliilst his 
well-trained courser thoroughly searches the pockets 
of Harlequin ; in another compartment, is a scene 
from the Bible, — Adam, Eve and the Sei-pent ; the 
subject being again “ Paradise Lost.” ^ 

Gay, in liis description of a village fair, introduces 
a similar scene, in which Punch is not forgotten : — 

« The mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
His pills, his balsams, and his ague-spells ; 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler springs, 

And on the rope the venturous maiden swings; 

Jack Pudding in his party-colour’d jaeket, 

Tosses the glove and jokes at every packet. 

Of raree-shows be sung and Punch's feuts. 

Of pockets pick'd in crowds, and various cheats. 

Then sad ho sung, * the Children in the Wood;’ 

(Ah 1 barbarous uuclc, stain’d with infant blood !) 
How blackberries thiy pluck'd in deserts wild, 

And fearless at the glittering faulchion smiled.” ^ 

To br concluded in next No.) 

ks Irish journal says, The following bill was pre- 
sented by a farrier to a gentleman in this town To 
curing your pony that died, I/. 1«.” 

(1) " History of a Foundling,” vol. xli. ch. v. and vi. The 
Editor of " Puneh and Judy ” aocuies Fielding of a ntrange mistake, 
in riving to Mrs. Punch the name of Joan. 1 think, that neither 
Swirt, Who gives hor the same name, nor Fielding, were mistaken ; 
the name Judith is more modern. 

' (2) Blograph. Dramat. 

(B) Bee at the Library of the British Museum, the works of 
HMarth, 2 vols. folio. 

(4) John Gay, ** The Shepherd’s Week,” sixth paltoral, ('* The 
Flights,") V. 8424. . 
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OB, THE EAILROAD OF LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOn OF ** FJtlirK FAIEUOB.'* 

CHAPTER LXIIL 

VESA MAJOB SHOWS HIS TEETH. 

Walteb-'s visit to Lewis produced a more favour- 
able effect upon the patient’s health, than did all the 
pills and potions wherewith his doctor had sought to 
exorcise the fever-iiend. He had noi then deceived 
himself, Annie had loved him; nay, from Walter’s 
recital, as well as from her manner on the occasion of 
his protecting her through the crowd in the square of 
St. Mark, was lie not justified in believing that she 
loved him still P the idea was in itself happiness, for 
altliougli the fact of her renewing her engagement 
with Lord Bellefield so immediately after Lewis had 
quitted Broadhurst still remained unaccounted for, 
the hope that she loved him seemed to impart a new 
aspect to the whole affair, and for tlie first time he 
allowed himself to believe that her conduct might 
admit of some satisfactory explanation. The emotions 
of such a mind as Lewis’s necessarily produce 
marked effects upon the body; agitation. of spirits 
had mainly conduced to bring on the fever which had 
thus prostrated him, and the hope to wliicli Walter’s 
words had given rise, seemed to infuse new life into 
him ; at all events, it is certain, that from the mo- 
ment ill which he became convinced that Annie liad 
loved him, he began to amend. As soon as Erere 
considered him strong enough to bear such an an- 
noiincemcnti, lie informed liim of the appalling fate 
whicii had overtaken his enemy. Lewis was at first 
strongly affected ; but for events over which be bad 
had no control, he might now have been in the position 
of Miles Hardy, a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
bearing with him the harrowing consciousness, that 
the blood of a fellow-creature was upon his hands. 
After remaining in silent thought for some minutes, 
he suddenly raised his eyes to his friend’s counte- 
nance. 

“ Erere,” he said, " how can I ever be sufficiently 
grateful to God, w ho chose you as his instrument to 
set my sin before me, and bring me to a better frame 
of mind ! hod this dreadful fate overtaken Bellefield 
without m;^ having resolved not to fight hiib, I should 
have felt morally guilty of his death, considering 
that it was a mere accident which had enabled Hardy 
to meft him sooner than myself.” 

“ You acted rightly, under circumstances which I 
must confess to have afforded about as severe a trial 
to a man of your impetuous nature as could well be 
conceived,” returned Erere ; “ so it is but fair that 
you should reap some advantage from your self-con- 
quest. I pity poor young Hardy more than 1 blame 
him, for he has probably never been taught the 
truths of Christianity, and nothing else could have 
possessed sufficient power over him to induce him 


(1) Concluded ftrom p. 107, 
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to foreifo bis revenge. Ab I if unoh men as Belle- 
fidd eould bat be made to see the mental agony their 
▼ices oaose to others, even their selfish hearts would 
be touel»ed, and they would be unable to go on sin- 
ning with such callous indifference: but, in their 
selfishness, they look only to the gi*atification of their 
own passions, and ignore all possible results which 
iftight tend to interfere with them ; such a career as 
Beltefield's is a fearful and inexplicable Inysteiy to 
refiect upon, and it is only by a high exercise of 
faith, that we can believe even Omnipotence able to 
bring good out of such consistent and unmitigated 
wickedness.” 

•‘And w such your belicfP” inquired Lewis earnestly. 

” Most assuredly it is,” was the reply. “ I am not 
one of those who acknowledge Qod*s attributes with 
my tongue, but in my heart practically deny them ; 
nor can I believe, that a Being, the perfection of 
wisdom, of justice, and of mercy, could allow evil to 
exist, were He not able to overrule it to good. But if 
you ask me, ‘How can these things be?* I tell you nt 
I once I do not know ; I form no theory on the subject, 

I for I liave no power to do so; my mind is that of 
I a weak fallen man, and the secret things of God are 
I so immeasurably above it, that to speculate upon them 
I is equally presumptuous and absurd. Still I feel as 
certain of the main fact as if each special detail of 
the Divine scheme lay spread out like a map before 
• me, because, were it not so, God would fiilsify His 
■ attributes, the great Being we worship would be, not 
a merciful Father, but a stern inexorable Judge. 

' Depend upon it, Lewis, the real fallacy in the religious 
teaching of tlie present day is, that practically, if not 
theoretically, fear rather than love is inculcated as 
the actuating principle, and, as a natural consequence, 
men ignore and put aside thoughts of futurity, ns they 
put aside any other painful and alarming reflection.” 

As Frere concluded, Lewis paused in thought, then 
observed, — 

” All you have said sounds wise and true, and yet 
there appears a contradiction somewhere. Evil must 
always be hateful to God, and as such must deserve 
everlasting punishment. 1 cannot understand it.** 

“Nor do I wish or expect you to do so,*’ replied 
Frere ; “ but cannot you wait patiently through a little 
space— the life of one man — trusting that when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, our enlarged 
: faculties may enable us to see clearly that which we 
now believe as a matter of faith ? The only difficulty 
arises from your attempting to measure things infinite 
with your finite intelligence; for instance, you talk 
of everlasting punishment, — what do you mean by 
the term P” 

“Mean, why, of course, punishment that shall 
endure throughout eteniity,” replied Lewis. 

“ And eternity, which to be eternal, can no more 
have had a beginning than it shall have an end, is an 
idea our minds cannot grasp ; and in attempting to 
define and realize these things, we only confuse and 
mislead ourselves. Take my word for it, Lewis, true 
religion,, the religion Clirist come down from heaven 
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to teach men, consists in a sincere eaniaat, and consis* 
tent belief in the goodness and benevolenoe of the 
Creator, carried out practically, by an unceasing en- 
deavour to reform our fallen natures after His image.*** 

“ And how are we to gain the knowledge and the 
strength requisite to cuable us to do this?** asked 
Lewis. 

“ By studying God’s written word with an honest 
intention of doing as we are there t>old to io, at 
the same time imploring His assistance to enable us to 
carry out our good intent ions,** was the earnest reply. 

So the conversation ended, but Lewis thought over 
the ideas thus presented to him, which, tliough not 
entirely new to him, or indeed to any other reflecting 
mind, had, perhaps, never before occurred to him 
in a light so clear and practical as that in which Frere 
liad placed them ; and as by slow degrees his strength 
began to return, and, with Antonclli’s assistance, he 
contrived to creep for an hour at a time to his painting 
room, he arose from that couch of sickness a wiser and 
a better man. 

As soon as Charles Leicester had recovered from , 
the first shock of his brother’s dcatli, he determined to 
entrust his wife aud child to the care of General 
Grant, while he started for England to break the 
distressing intelligence to his father. Lord Ashford 
was now becoming an old man, and although the pro- 
fligate career of liis eldest son had caused him the 
deepest anxiety aud regret, he still regarded him with 
much aflection ; and Leicester had only too good I 
reason to dread the effect which might be produced 
upon him if, by any accident, he were to be made 
aware of the fatal event without sufficient preparation. 
Accordingly, on the second day after the discovciy 
of the catastrophe, he quitted Venice, and travelled 
day and night till lie reached England; but fast as he 
journeyed, the evil tidings journeyed still more swiftly; 
a rumour of the truth had somehow found its way to 
the Ldlidon clubs ; at one to which he belonged Lord 
Ashford had accidentally overheard the affair discussed, 
and while uttering a half frantic inquiry ^ to the 
speaker’s autliority, was seized with a fit, from which 
he recovered only to remain a heart-broken man, 
paralysed and childish. Charles finding him in this 
deplorable state, was of course unable to leave him, 
and wrote to Laura, to beg that no unnecessary delay 
might occur, to prevent her joining him as soon ns 
possible. — Under these circumstances. General Grant 
resolved to proceed to England at once, with the party 
under his charge. 

When Frere’s anxiety for Lewis’s life had ended, 
and he felt satisfied that he was on the road towards 
recovery, and might safely be entrusted to the care of 
Antonelli, he had made his way to the Palazzo Gras- 
sini, and seeking an interview with General Grant, 
had explained to him the object which had brought 
him to Venice, together with the train of events which 
had hitherto prevented his announcing his arrival.— 

He gave an account of the fiaeas betwGen..Lord 
Bellefield and Lewis at llie casino, and his friend’s 
subsequent self-conquest, in resolving for conscienca 
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sake to forego lus revenge : but he said nothing of 
Lewis’s attachment to Annie, feeling that he had no 
right to betray his confidence to the General, without 
personally obtaining his consent to the measure. 

Gciierri Grant was much interested by this I'ccital, 
and praised Lewis’s conduct throughout the whole 
affair, the shock of Lord Bellefield’s death having taken 
away any little prejudices in favour of duelling, which 
might have lingered in the chivalrous mind of the old 
soldier, lie thought, however, that considering the 
relative positions of the different parties, it would be 
better for him not to visit Lewis, so soon after the 
awful catastrophe which had taken place, but he sent 
him a kind message by Ficrc, saying, he should hope 
to see him on 'his return to England, and thanking 
him for his intcrforence iii Walter’s behalf. 

On the morning previous to that fixed for the 
departure of Laura and her friends, Lewis, having 
over-exerted himself the day before by painting for 
several hours, and having paid the penalty by lying 
awake during great part of the night, had fallen into 
a deep sleep which lasted so long, that Ercrc, having 
breakfasted and given orders that Lewis was on no 
account to be disturbed, went out. lie had under- 
taken, with his usual good nature, innumerable 
commissions for the General; these he set to work 
diligently to execute, and after ^vandcring up and 
down the lanes and squares of Venice, now trudging 
like an excited postman, now sitting bolt upright in 
the stern of a Gondola, with Ue cotton umbrella 
spread like a gigantic mushroom over his head to keep 
off the sun, he arrived, hot and tired, at the Pala/ro 
Grossini. General Grant was from home, so Frcrc 
left a card, saying, he would cull again later in the after- 
noon ; then, considering on second thouglits that it 
would not be kind, as he had been out so long, to leave 
Lewis again on the same day, he altered his deter- 
mination, and desiring to be shown into the library, 
sent a message to ask to bo allowed to speak to Mrs. 
Leicesicr, or to Miss Grant. Now the servant to 
whom this message was entrusted, being, like many of 
his betters, averse to needless trouble, and chancing to 
encounter Annie as he was proceeding from the 
library to the drawing-room, saw fit slightly to alter 
the tenor of his mcssiige, and leaving out all mention of 
Laura, informed Miss Grant that a gentleman of the 
name of Frerc, having called to visit the General, had, 
on learning that he^vos from home, asked to be 
allowed to see her. This intelligence slightly ilumcd 
Annie, Frerc being always connected in her mind 
with the idea of Lewis, and it was not without a 
degree of trepidation which niantled her check witli 
a most becoming blush, that she hastened to comply 
with his summons. 

When Frerc perceived who it was that his message 
had produced, a scheme, whicli had suggested itself to 
him as a vague possibility, as he had sat by Lewis’s 
bedside listening to the ravings of his delirium. 
Incurred to his mind, us a right and advisable step 
which it behoved l)im to take, now that chance had 
thrown the opportunity in his way ; liis first business. 


however, was to deliver himself of the eommisshms 
entrusted to him by the General. Having relieved hie 
mind of the weight of this responsibility, lie began,-— 
Well, Miss Grant, I’m glad to see you looking 
better than you wore. I suppose it*s the ’’—(having 
got rid of your detestable engagement, was lus ori- 
ginal sentence, but he checked himself^ and substi- 
tuted,) “ idea of getting away from this liorrid place, 
ail puddles and palaces, the men every one of them 
either a tyrant or a slave, and such lazy rascals into 
the bargain ; the women, not at all the style of female 
to talk to you about; and without any particular 
beauty to account for it either, as far as I'm a judge, 
ihougli perhaps in my present position I’m a little bit 
over fastidious; then Rose Arundel is as near per- 
fection as anything on this earth can be — but I’m 
forgetting yon don’t know anything of the matter, 
and all that I’m saying must be high Dutch, or there- 
abouts to you.” 

And having by this time talked himself into a 
regular entanglement, the ^vorthy bear came to a 
sudden and unexpected stand-still. Annie hastened to 
relieve him. 

"You have, indeed, let me into a secret, Mr. Frcrc,” 
she said, smiling; “ hut it is quite safe in my hands, 

I and it is a secret, moreover, which I am dcliglitcd to 
hear; there is no one in whose happiness 1 take 
deeper interest than in tliat of dear Rose Arundel, 
and 1 quite approve of the step you hint at, as being 
likely to secure it; you must allow me to offer you my 
warmest congratulations.” 

“Thank yc, thank yc,” returned Frcrc, looking 
most comically bashful, and routing his hair about 
insanely in bis embarrassment, “I certainly do bojio 
to make her happy, God bless lier; though I don’t 
tliink you can judge much about it, one way or other, 
seeing that 1 may be a Bear in reality, (she calls me 
one in fun, you know,) meaning to eat her up bodily 
for aught you can tell. As to its being much of a , 
secret, too many people know it, too many women in 
particular, to render liiat possible; so, though I , 
don't w^ant it announced in the Times till the event ' 
actually comes off, you need not put any violent 
constraint upon your natural communicativeness, for T 
am not so ignorant of the idiosyncracies of the fair i 
sex, as to forget the pain and grief constrained silence 
occasions them.” 

Annie made a playful rejoinder, and tlien after a , 
minute’s pause ventured timidly to ask, “ 1 hope Mr. i , 
Arundel continues to gain strength. I, — ^that is, my | ^ 
father, — and indeed, aU of us were so grieved to hear 
of his illness ! ” 

Frcrc fixed his large eyes upon hers, as he replied 
gruffly, “Yes, he’s getting on well enough for any- | 
thing I know t6 the contrary ; but he’s as weak as a 
child. It will be mouths before lie becomes anything 
like the man he was, again ; he’s been most unpleasantly 
near supplying a vacancy in some moist grave-yard of 
this amphibious city; small thanks to those who 
helped to bring him to such a ooudition.” 

Annie turned very pole at this somewhat unfeeling 
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«peeoh» but sbe managed to stammer out, *'1 tbought« 
that is, we were told that it was a fever produced by 
exposure to malaria, fioin which Mr. Arundel had 
suffered.” 

“ A fever it was, aud no mistake,” was the rejily, 
”sucli a fever as 1 should be very sorry to fall in the 
way of eatching, I can tell you.” 

” And yet you Lave nursed him through it with the 
most unceasing self-devotion. You see I know you 
better than you arc aware of, Mr. Erere,” interrupted 
Annie, with a beaming smile. 

" Nursed him ! why of course I did ; if I hadn’t, I 
should have deserved to be well kicked,” returned 
Prerc, iu a tone of intense disgust. “I’ve known 
Lewis ever since he was a pretty black-eyed boy of 
ten years old, and though he is a little hot-hcaded and 
impetuous sometimes, that’s no reason why I should 
leave him to die of a fever in a foreign land, far away 
from those that love him. A nice sort of friend I 
should be if I did, and a pretty ligure I sliould cut 
the next time I came in Rose’s way ! She is not one 
of those wiio care about people by halves, I can tell 
you; why, she actually dotes on her brother.” 

" Oh ! I am sure she does ; it was that which first i 
made me love her,” exclaimed Annie with enthusiasm; 
then seeing all that her spcccli involved, she hlushcd 
“ celestial rosy red,” aud cast down her eyes iu con* 
fusion. 

“ Humph !” grunted Frcrc, “ that sounds all very 
nice and amiable, but I prefer deeds to words! 
I’ll tell you what it is. Miss Grant,” he continued, 
turning suddenly upon Annie, “ you talked about mal- 
aria being the exciting cause of Lewis’s illness, it was 
no such thing— the cause of his fever was anguish of 
mind — the poor boy’s been miserable for the last two 
years, almost crazy with grief, as I take it, for he has 
been doing all sorts of wild uncomfortable things; 
aud, if the truth must be told, it strikes me it’s more 
your fault than any one else’s.” 

“ My fault!” exclaimed Annie, her face and neck 
flushing crimson, at this unexpected charge, “oh 
Mr. Frcrc, how can you speak such cruel words ?” 

“ Because they happen to be true ones, young lady,” 
returned Frerc, sternly ; “ you are the daughter of a 
rich man, and a man in a high station, and for that 
reason, it’s very seldom you have the plain honest truth 
spoken to you ; but you shall learn it to-day from my 
lips, if you never heard it before in your life, and if 
it is not palatable, the fault does not rest with me, — 

1 knew something of this affair, when Lewis quitted 
Broadhurst all in a hurry, two years ago, and I set it 
down as a foolish bit of boyish romance, that a few 
months’ absence would cure; but it was not till I watched 
by bis bed-side, and listened through the solemn hours of 
the night to his frenzied ravings, that I became aware 
the passion be felt for you vfas rooted in bis veiy 
heart’s core, and saw that by his deep, his over- 
powering love for one, who I fear was not worthy of 
liim, he had shipwrecked the happiness of a lifetime. 
Silence !” ho continued, angrily, as Annie liolf rising 
from her seat, seemed about to interrupt him, 


“ silence! you have voluntarily, or involuntarily, been 
the cause of deep misery to the two persons (for 
Hose has suffered greatly on her broth^s account,) 
for whom I care most in the world, and you shall 
learn, before we part, the evil consequences of your 
acts, and tell me whether you possess either the will 
or the power to repair them.” 

Annie again attempted to speak, but finding her 
accuser would not listen to her, sank back with a 
gesture of despair, while Frere continued, — 

“ Very early in his residence at Broadhurst, Lewis, 
as I imagine, became attached to you, though for a 
long time he would not acknowledge the fact even to 
himself ; at length, however, it became impossible for 
him to deceive himself further; then began the struggle 
between his pride aud his affection ; and from that 
period to the hour in which he quitted Broadhurst, 
he lived in a state of menial torture. Well, you 
could not help his falling iu love with you, you will 
say ; and because a poor tutor was bold and foolish j 
enough to forget the difference of position betweeu i 
you, (which by the way he never did for one moment, | 
though the recollection was agony to his proud spirit,) i 
and to raise his eyes to his employer’s daughter, you 
were not bound to forget it also, — I grant you that— 
but shall I tell you what you could have helped P 
(which I shouhl never have known anything about, but ' 
for poor Lewis’s delirious ravings,) — you could have 
helped saying and doing a hundred little nameless 
tilings, trifles iu themselves perhaps,(so are straws, but 
they show which way the wind blows !) which gave the 
poor fellow the idea, that you returned his affection, and 
that had ho dared to declare his feelings, lie might 
have obtiiined such a confession from you; an 
attempt wliieh he was too honourable to make, but 
rat her, 'with au aching heart, tore himself away from 
Broadhurst, throwing up every prospect he then had 
iu life you might have helped this. Miss Annie 
Grant, and if you had been worthy of the love of 
such a noble nature, you would have done so.” 

As Frere, completely carried away by the excited 
feelings which his recapitulation of Lewis’s wrongs 
and sufferings liud aroused, paused for brcatli* poor 
Annie, who during the latter portion of his liarangue 
had been utterly unable to restrain her tears, replied 
in a voice scarcely audible through emotion, — 

“ You cruelly misjudge me, Mr. Frere — most cruelly 
— and are making au unkind and ungenerous use of 
knowledge, which if your friend had retained his rea- 
son, would never have been in your possession.” 

Fi’ere felt the justice of this reproach, and more- 
over the sight of poor Annie’s tears appealed to his 
kindness of heart, and served to disarm his wrath. 

“Well, that is certainly true,” he said, “and if 
I have indeed misjudged you, why I can only say I 
am very sorry for it ; at all events I need not have 
spoken so harshly and rudely to you ; but you see. 
Miss Grant, I feel very deeply about this matter, and 
the idea that all which Lewis lias suffered had been 
the consequence of your love of admiration, and idle 
coquetry, made me augry with you.” 
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Indeed, indeed, I am no coquette,*’ murmured 
poor Annie. 

Well, you seem to have behaved like one, at all 
events,” returned Frere,” unless indeed,” hecontinued, 
as a new light suddenly broke in upon him — “ unless 
indeed you really do by any chance caro about Lewis 
as much as be cares about you, — of course, in that 
event, you would be more to be pitied than blamed ” 
— he paused ; then, aft er a moment’s reflection, con- 
tinued, ” but no, that cannot be either ;->if you had 
really loved Lewis, you would scarcely have en- 
gaged yourself to another man, before he had been 
out of the house four-und-twenty hours — what do you 
say to that ? eh, young lady ! ” 

Poor Annie! heavily indeed did her fault press 
upon her ; most bitterly did she repent the weakness of 
character which hud prevented her from refusing to 
engage licr liaiid, when her heart went not with it. 
What could she say P Why she could only sob like 
an unhappy child, and whisper in a broken voice, — 

“ 1 will send Laura to you, — ^ask her, she knows 
all — ^bhe can tell you.” 

And so running out of the room, she threw herself 
upon her friend’s neck, and begged her incoherently 
and vaguely, to “go immediately to and explain 
eoerytliiiig ; ” with which request Laura, when she 
had provided the solitary pronoun with a chaperon, 
in the shape of a concordant noun, and restricted the 
transcendental “ everything ” to mean the one thing 
needful in that particular case, hastened to comply. 

The commission was rather a delicate one, and the 
excellent Bear did not render the execution thereof 
the less diflicult, by choosing to take a hard-headed, 
moral, and coinnion-scnsc view of Annie’s conduct, 
which confused Laura to such a degree, that in her 
desire to be particularly lucid, she contrived to en- 
tangle the matter so thoroughly, that a person with 
greater tact and more delicate perceptions than the 
rough and straightforward Frcre, might Lave found 
the affair puzzling. 

“ Well, I tell you what it is, Mrs. Leicester,” he 
at last exclaimed abruptly, “if you were to talk to 
me till midnight, which, seeing you’ve a long journey 
before you to-morrow, w'ould be equally fatiguing 
and injudicious, you would never be able to convince 
me that your young friend acted wisely. The idea 
of accepting that unUkppy man, (whose death, between 
ourselves, was a gain to everybody but himself, 
though, of course, 1 shall not say so to poor Charles, 
who, in his amiability, contrived to have a sort of 
fondness for his brother;) but the notion of accepting 
him to prevent anybody guessing she w'as iu love 
! with Lewis, seems to me about the most feeble- 
minded expedient that ever occurred to the imagina- 
tion, even of a woman ; it’s like cutting one’s throat 
to cure a sore Anger. 1 don’t admire the principle of 
judging actions by their results, or I should say the 
result of this has been just what 1 should have ex- 
L pected, viz. everybody has been made miserable. 
/'However, though she has done a foolish thing, that 
is very different from doing a deliberately wicked one. 


So I snppose we must not be too hard upon her, poor | 
little thing; I dare say Lewis, at all events, will be | 
magnanimous enough to overlook it, in oonsideration I 
of her correct taste in properly appreciating his good 
qualities; however, I’ll do roy best to explain the 
matter to him, and put it in as favourable a light as 
my conscience will allow me. And so wishing yon a 
good journey. I'll be off. I have a notion it won’t 
be very long before Lewis and I shall follow you ; 
we shall not be many hours in England before we 
beat up your quarters, depend upon it. Lewis will 
have some strange revelations to make to Governor 
Grant, that will cause his venerable looks to stand On 
end in amazement. All ! it’s a queer world. 'Well, 
good-bye, Mrs. Leicester ; I expect you and I shbuld 
become good friends in time, though you’re quite 
mistaken if you fancy that young woman acted sen- 
sibly iu accepting her scampish cousin, when all the 
time she was iu love with another man.” 

And so Richard Erere fairly talked himself out of 
the house, leaving Laura especially astonished at his 
brusquerie, and decidedly of opinion, that she had mis- 
managed the affair, and done her friend’s cause irre- 
parable injury. 

In the meantime, Lewis, having awoke from his long 
sleep, and flnding himself all the better and stronger 
for lus na[), had just breakfasted with much appetite, , 
when Autouelli appeared, and handed him a note. It | 
was from Laura, (written before her interview with 
Erere,) informing him of their intended departure on ! 
the morrow, begging him to call upon her immediately I 
he returned to England, which, as soon as , his health 
would permit, she advised him to do without loss of 
time, and winding up with a hint, that, in regard to 
the matter which especially interested him, he might i 
make himself quite easy, for that everything could be j 
most satisfactorily explained. 

Lewis read and re-read the note. “The matter 
that especially interested him !” — that could have but 
one meaning. Oh, yes I Annie had cleared herself, — 
she had never accepted Lord Belleflcld; or, if she 
had, she had been cheated into doing so. Annie was 
good and true, — the Annie of his imagination— the 
bright, fair, loving, gentle being bis soul worshipped I 
But he must have certainty, — he must not again be 
the dupe of his own wishes ; no, he must have cer- 
tainty, and he must have it at once. Wait till his 
return to England ? Why, that might be days, weeks , 
hence I And was he all that time to suffer the tortures 
of suspense? It was not to be thought of. He 
must see Laura before her departure, and learn ike 
truth. But this would necessitate a visit to the 
Palazzo Grassini, in which he must run the chance of 
encountering the General, or Annie. And as his 
thoughts reverted to her, the idea, for the first time, 
occurred to him, of tlie mental suffering she must 
have undergone if, as he now believed, she had indeed 
truly loved him, and been in some manner forced by 
ciroumstsmees to consent to the engagement with her 
cousin. Then he remembered the scene in the Sq[aare 
of St. Mark ; and a sense of the cruelty of his own 
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conduct towards her overwhelmed him. This decided 
the question. He would, at all risks, see Laura ; and 
if— as he now would not for a moment doubt— her 
explanation proved satisfactory, he would entreat her 
to obtain Annie’s forgiveness. She fumt forgive him, 

I when she came to know all he had suffered — when 
I she heard how ill ho had been : and as he thought of 
J his illness, the somewhat perplexing question occurred 
' to him, How was he to reach the Palazzo Grossini in 
' his present weak state ? Never mind ; where there 
I was a will there w^as a way. He would do it, lie was 
i determined ; and so he summoned Autonelli, and, to 
; the alarm of that worthy man, who fancied the fever 
bad again flown to the brain, and that his beloved 
master was delirious, announced that he was going 
out to pay a visit, and requested his assistance in 
dressing himself. 

It was not till his toilet was completed, and he 
attempted to walk down stairs, that he became aware 
how weak and helpless his illness hud left liim, and it 
required all his resolution to persevere in his expedi- 
tion: luckily the distance was short, and he was 
enabled to perform some of it in a gondola ; still, by 
the time he reached the Palazzo Grossini, his strength 
was so completely exhausted, tliat if he had been 
required to proceed a hundred yards further, he would 
I have been unable to aceoniplish the task. Having 
I inquired if Mrs. Leicester was at home, and received 
an answer in the alUriiiative, he continued, 

" Then show me at once up to her boudoir, I will 
hold you blameless for doing so.” 

The servant, who knew how intimate Lewis had 
been there, before the coming of the Grant party, 
and how his visils had ceased witli their arrival, 
naturally enough conjectured that tlio young painter 
was for some reason desirous to avoid Lucoiintcring 
any of the Gencrars family, and complied with his 
request unhesitatingly. Put the domestic in question, 
who chanced to be the same individual who had ad- 
mitted Prere, was not aware of the additional, and to 
the parties concerned, somewhat important fact, that 
since he had performed that service, Miss Grant and 
his mistress had changed places, and that at the 
moment he was conducting Lewis to the boudoir, 
that apartment w'as tenanted by Annie Grant, while 
Laura was engaged in solemn conclave with llichard 
Prere in the library. Thus it fell out that when the 
door of the boudoir was noiselessly opened, Annie 
Grant, who had remained there after she had de- 
spatched Laura on licr difficult mission to Ursa Major, 
and more majorum, from the time of Niobo down- 
wards, had indulged her feelings with a hearty cry, 
was wiping her eyes, and trying to make herself 
1 believe that her troubles must be “ working to an 
end,” and that, dim on the horizon of her future fate, 
there might be discerned a good time coming. Annie 
thus pondering, and thus engaged, saw a tali bending 
figure enter, in whose well-known features, their 
expression softened and spiritualized by severe illness, 
she needed no auiiouncemeut to recognise Lewis 
Arundel. 


Chapteb LXIV* 

BSLXTES HOW, THE ECLIPSE BEIEO OVEBy THE SUN 
BEGAN TO SHINE AGAIN. 

The windows of Laura’s boudoir were shaded from 
the burning rays of an Italian sun, by (literally) 
Venetian blinds, which kept out not only the heat, 
but in great measure the light also; and L^wis, 
whose eyes were dizzy, and his head from 

weakness, perceiving a female figure advancing to- 
wards him, naturally conjectured it to be Laura, and 
accosted her as follows,— 

You are no doubt surprised to see me here, but 
after perusing your note, I could not rest till 1 had 
learned the truth from your own lips, and as you are 
to quit Venice to-morrow, there was no time to lose ; 
so 1 resolved, coute gut coule, to make the effort, and 
here 1 am.” 

He paused for a reply, but obtaining none, looked 
up in surprise, and perceived Annie Grant standing 
pale and trembling before him : completely overcome 
by this unexpected encounter, he contrived to 
stammer out, — 

“ 1 beg pardon, I believed I was addressing Mrs. 
Leicester. 1 must go and seek her ; ” and turned to 
put his design into execution : but liis strength was 
unequal to the task, and leaning against a marble 
slab, he remained motionless, utterly unable to pro- 
ceed. Por a moment, Annie paused as if thunder- 
stricken, then her woman’s heart awoke within her, 
and in an instant she was by his side, bringing a chair 
for liim to sit down. 

" Oh ! Mr. Arundel, how wrong, how mad of you 
to venture out,” she exclaimed, her anxiety for liim 
overpowering every other feeling; “you will bring 
on a return of tlie fever. Why, you are so weak 
that you can scarcely stand ; pray sit down.” 

Advancing a step, Lewis took the chair from her, 
and leaning on the back for support, said, with a 
faint smile, — 

“ 1 have indeed somewhat miscalculated my 
strength, Miss Grant ; I am very, very weak,” and as 
he spoke he sank upon the seat, while the bright flush, 
which the excitement of beholding Annie had called 
into his cheeks, faded to the most deathlike paleness : 
his companion became alarmed. 

“ You are faint,” she said, “ let me ring for 
assistance.” 

A tray, with a decanter of water and some glasses, 
stood upon a table near ; Lewis’s eye fell upon them. 

“ It is merely the unaccustomed exertion,” he 
said, '* it will pass away in a moment.” 

Annie caught the direction of his glance. “ Ycu 
would like a glass of water,” she exclaimed, “let 
me give you one ; ” and suiting the action to the word, 
she filled a glass with the sparkling liquid, and handed 
it to him. He took it with a slight inclination of the 
head, drank it eagerly, and was about to rise, in 
order to put down the glass, when Annie, by a depre- 
cating gesture, prevented liim, and taking it from his 
trembling fingers replaced it on the table. As she 
turned from doing so, their eyes met, and sbe per- 
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ceivcd Hint liis were fixed on her features, with a 
deep, earnest, scrutinising gaze, as though he strove 
to read in her countenance the history of her inner 
life. Eor a moment she met his gaze, with a firm, 
truthful, unshrinking look ; then, unable to bear the 
power of that eagle eye, she turned away with 
a blush and a smUe, half tender, half reproachful, 
for Annie was no stoic, and every feeling of her 
heart revealed itself in her tell-tale countenance. 
Lewis could bear it no longer — ^speak he must. 

" Miss Grant — Annie,’* he said, and as he pro- 
nounced her Christian name his deep voice trembled 
' with suppressed emotion ; “When I came here to-day 
I had no thought of seeing you ; but accident, (if, 
indeed, in this strange complicated life anything may 
be so considered,) has determined it otherwise, and 
the opportunity shall not be lust. Not very many days 
since, 1 was so grievously ill, that the chances were 
strongly against my rallying ; it lias pleased God to 
spare my life a little longer ; but such an escape as 
this, gives rise to deep and solemn thoughts. While 
I lay upon the bed of sickness, which had so nearly 
])roved the bed of death, I learned to read my own 
heart — my past life glided as it were in review before 
me, and my faults and errors, no longer hidden by the 
mists of Bclf-deccit or of passion, revealed themselves 
clearly in the light of an awakened conscience : above 
them all, stood fortli in its evil beauty, the master- 
demon pride, and 1 saw how it hud embittered my 
wliolc existence, and how, if ever I hoped to obtain 
even peace of mind, much more Inippiness, I must 
relax no ciTort until I should subdue it. Annie, I have 
loved you long; yon cannot, do not doubt it; but 
because I deemed you richer and of liighcr rank timn 
myself, I was too proud to own it to you. Years of 
mental torture have been my punishment : I do not 
complain that this should have been so — 1 do not 
impugn the justice of the decree ; on the contrary, 
I acknowledge it with deep contrition. 1 sinned, and 
it was fitting 1 should pay the penalty, however 
bitter ; — but there was a grief I was not prepared for, 
and in which I could not discern retributive justice; 
for whatever a slanderous w'orld may say, my love for 
you has been deep, pure and disinterested, the truest, 
most earnest feeling of my inmost soul. Annie, I will 
be frank with you, and even if my presumption ruins 
my cause, 1 have sufT^d too much from concealment, 
not to tell you the whole truth. When, distracted by 
my hopeless passion for you, and maddened by the 
- insults of one who is now no more, 1 tore myself 
away from Broadhurst, and left yon, as I deemed, for 
ever, the most bitter pang proceeded from a secret 
i belief, which even despair could not banish, that 
1 read in your soft glances the assurance tliat Lad 1 
dared to urge my suit, 1 might liavc learned I Lad 
not loved in vain ; and in the midst of my desolation 
I was happy, deeply happy, in the thouglit. Then, 
a ray of light broke in upon the darkness-r-a strange 
chain of events led to the discovery that I was heir 
to an ancient and honourable name and. an ample 
fortune, and 1 waited but to obtain legal evidence of 


the fact, ere I hastened to tell you of my affectiot* in 
the fond hope of eliciting that I was beloved again : 
once assured of that, 1 determined that nothing should 
prevept my winning your hand — all obstacles must 
yield before such a love as mine. TVith these feelings 
burning in my breast, imagine tlio dismay which over- 
whelmed me, on learning by a letter from your father, 
that scarcely twenty-four hours after I hud quitted 
Broadhurst, you, of your own free will, had renewed 
your engagement with your cousin. Hear me out,” he 
continued, as Annie, who with blushing cheeks and 
tearful eyes, had remained as though spell-bound, 
drinking in his every tone, attempted eagerly to in- ' 
terrupt him — “Hear me out, and then if you can 
explain this mystery, the devotion of a life-time shall 
plead forgiveness for my having misjudged you. How 
I lived through the wretchedness that letter caused 
me, 1 do not know. 1 believed 1 was going mad, for 
a time 1 wets mad, and railed at Heaven for having 
created a being so fair and false as then I deemed you. 
Oh! the misery, the heavy crushing grief, when the 
heart adores, with all its faculty of loving, one whom 
the reason points out as light, fickle, and all unworthy 
to have called forth such true alTcction. For two | 
years this black veil of doubt and mistrust liung 
between your image and my spirit — 1 cast from me 
any idea of claiming the rank and riches that were 
my birthright, for I valued them only as they could 
bring me nearer to you ; and went forth a wanderer, 
tormented by the consciousness, doubly humiliating 
to one of my proud nature, that although 1 believed 
you unworthy of my all’ection, I still loved you de- , 
votedly as ever. The first ])crson who won me from | 
my gloomy thoughts, and led me to hope your con- i 
duct might be satisfactorily explained, was your kind 
friend Laura, who in licr honest singleness of heart, ! 
could not believe in the possibility of the fickleness of i 
which 1 imagined you guilty — and 1, (though her 
arguments failed to convince my reason) how 1 loved 
her for her unbelief I 1 could say much more, — could 
tell you of the agony of mind 1 endured, when unseen 
by you, 1 watched you leaning on Ui arm, and smiling 
upon him, and deemed my worst fears realized, and 
that you loved him ; but it is needless— Annie, I can- 
not look on you and believe you false ; if indeed you 
ever loved inc^ 1 know that, despite appearances, you 
have been true to that ailcction, and that you love 
me still. Annie, dearest, tell me that it is so P” 

He ceased, and with his hands clasped, as those of 
some votary adoring his saint, sat gazing on tlie April 
of smiles and tears, that played over the expressive 
features of her be loved, until reading in her tender 
eyes the secret her lips refused to speak, happiness 
lent him strength, and springing to her side, he drew 
her unresistingly towards him, and reproved the coral 
lips for their silence, by sealing his forgiveness upon 
them with a loving kiss. And as Annie, albeit there 
is no reason to doubt that she was an exceedingly 
moral and well-conducted young lady, did not appear 
to discerns any great impropriety in this act, but or 
the contrary, disengaged herself from his embrace 
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gen^ and tenderly, tlic probabilities are, looking at 
the matter in a correct light, and with an artist eye, 
(an optical delusion, popularly supposed to fulfil one 
of the main duties of charity, by clothing the naked,) 
that the view she took of the aifair was a right one. 
And then by degrees, having declared that it was im- 
possible she could ever tell him anything about it, 
but that Laura knew,— would not he go and ask Laura 
at once ? (a proposition Lewis coolly but decidedly 
ignored,) she contrived, she never knew how, to enable 
him to guess the truth ; which he did very quickly and 
cleverly, and found so perfectly satisfactory, that his 
anger (such mild anger!) instantly changed to the 
most unmitigated pity, an emotion so nearly akin to 
that other Christian virtue, love, that we fear we shall 
lay ourselves open to the cliargc of writing an actual 
love scene, if we pursue tlie subject any further. And 
as it is a well ascertained fact, that young persons 
I strictly brought up, and never allowed to inflame 
! their imaginations and gain perverted views of life, 

I by perusing those inventions of the enemy of man- 
I (and woman-) kind, works of fiction, cither never fall 
in love at all, or do so according to parental act of par> 
liament, passed in the year one of the reign of good 
king Mammon, we (lest we incur the high displeasure 
j of any of this monarch's respectable subjects) will say 
I j no more about it. But when Laura, grieved at what 
she considered the unsatisfactory issue of her intcr- 
: view with Richard Frere, returned to her boudoir to 
make the best report her conscience would allow of 
I to Annie, she was especially surprised, and a little 
I frightened to discover her friend, with heightened 
! colour, downcast eyes, and a bright smile playing about 
; the cornel's of her mouth, sitting on a sofa by the 
side of what Laura would have taken for the ghost of 
i Lewis Arundel, only that ghosts do not in a general 
; way look so intensely happy, and arc not usually 
I addicted to holding young ladies’ hands caressingly 
I between their spectral fingers. However, the ghost 
I soon vindicated his claim to the protection of the 
habeas corpus act, by rising and shaking Laura’s hand 
cordially, and taking the initiative in conversation, 
by exclaiming— 

“My dear kind Mrs. Leicester, I owe all my 
happiness to you.” 

Then Laura began to surmise what had happened, 
and in the excess of her joy, scolded Lewis so vigor- 
ously for his madness in venturing out, and Annie for 
her folly in allowing him to talk, that she was forced 
to stop in the midst of her harangue, to declaic 
herself a virago, and to laugh so heartily at her own 
vehemence, that in order to save herself from be- 
coming hysterical, she was fain to betake herself to 
her own bedroom, and indulge in the feminine luxury 
of a good ciy. And then Lewis and Annie sat and 
looked into each other’s eyes ; their joy was too full 
for words, but such silence as theirs is far more 
eloquent, for os there is a grief too deep for tears, so 
is there happiness which language is powerless to ex- 
press, and such happiness did they experience at that 
moment. At length, Lewis spoke. 


“Dearest,” he said, in a low soft voice that 
trembled with the tenderness which filled his soul, “ I 
must leave you now : there are many reasons which 
forbid my meeting your father till we reach England, 
and I am prepared to prow to him, all that your 
trustful loving heart believes, because I tell you that 
it is so. Until we meet in our own happy CQnntiy, 
which for the future will be as dear to me for your 
sake, as lately it has been for the same cause hateful, 
our engagement must rcmaui a secret from all but 
Laura.” 

“ But will that be right pleaded Annie, looking 
up wistfully into the face of him who would be from 
thenceforth licr oracle. 

It is a fearful responsibility when, through the 
affections, we gain such a hold over a living soul, that 
the judgment lies dormant, and the thing which seems 
good in our eyes appears so in theirs also; such 
influence is indeed a mighty talent committed to our 
charge, and most careful should we be lest we abuse 
the trust reposed in us. Lewis felt this strongly, and 
paused to re-considcr his decision. His chief reason 
for wishing that General Grant might not be imme- 
diately informed of his declaration, was the difficult 
position in which it would place that gallant officer in 
regard to Lord Belleficld’s relations. How could he, 
for instance, expect Lord Ashford to believe that his 
brother-in-law had used all possible exertion to secure 
the nmrdcrcr of his son, when Annie Grant, that son’s 
destined bride, was affianced to a man who, but for 
the catastrophe which had token place, would have 
met Lord Bellcfield in a duel ? and the altercation and 
subsequent challenge WTre so completely a matter of 
notoriety in Venice, that it was certain tliat some 
account of them, probably an exaggerated and dis- 
torted one, would find its way to England. But this 
was a reason whieh lie could not give Annie, as he 
correctly imagined that the aff’air at the Casino had 
been kept from her knowledge. Thus, the more he 
reflected the more certain he became that his original 
determination was a right one. Accordingly, he 
replied ; — 

“ Trust me, dearest, concealment is as foreign to 
my nature as to your own. My faults (and I have 
only too many) do not lie in that direction; but, to 
the best of my judgment, 1 believe that in wishing 
your father should, for the present, remain ignorant 
of our engagement, I am consulting your interest and 
his, quite as much as my own. Believe me, love, 
1 would sacrifice any thiug,— even the cherished hope 
of one day calling you my own, rather than influence 
you to do aught for which your conscience could 
afterwards upbraid you.” 

And Annie did believe him, with the strong un- 
hesitating faith of perfect love. Had lie advanced the 
most incredible assertion, — declared, for instance, that 
he had discovered perpetual motion, squared the 
circle, and set the Thames on fire, — ^Annie would 
equally and implicitly have believed him. Had he 
deceived her, her only refuge from an universal scepti- 
cism would have been to die. Then came the “ sweet 
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sorrow” of a lovers* parting,— sweet in the many 
evidences of affection wliicb the occasion calls forth, 
and sorrowful by reason of the anxious thoughts to 
! wliich quitting those we love, even under the happiest 
auspices, necessarily gives rise. And Annie’s bright 
! eyes were dim with tears, and Lewis’s mouth, no 
' longer sternly compressed, trembled with the emotion 
he in vain attempted to conceal, as, with a murmured 
”God bless and protect you, my own darling!” he 
tore himself away. 

In the meanwhile, scarcely had Richard Erere 
quitted the Qrassini Palace, than he encountered 
General Grant, fretting and fuming under the weigiit 
of a burden of minor miseries, and full of complaints 
of the abominable misdemeanours of the Venetian 
officials, amongst which, by no means the lightest, 
was the culpable stupidity which prevented them from 
speaking or understanding English, together with the 
obstinate prejudice with which they refused to 
acknowledge, that by adding the letter O to the ter> 
miuation of words in that language, they immediately 
became Italian — 

” I said * require uno passporto ’ to them, sir ! half-a 
dozen times over, and nobody shall ever make me 
believe they did not know what ihat meant ! ” was 
his indignant complaint. 

Of course, Frere *s ready sympathy entailed On him 
a request that if he could spare the time to go buck 
to the office with him, the General would esteem it 
such a great favour, and of course, though his con- 
science reproached him for being away from ” jioor 
solitary Lewis” for so many hours, he did what was 
required of him ; and of course, having said A, — B, 
C, and D, followed as a matter of necessity, until, 
before he had gone through tlic a^jhabet of the 
General’s commissions, several hours had elapsed, and 
Lewis having found his wsiy back to his lodgings, was 
reclining in an easy chair, enjoying a feast of happy 
memories, and bright anticipations, when Frere, hot, 
tired, and dissatisfied with his morning’s work, flung 
down his cotton umbrella, and throwing himself, very 
much unbuttoned, in a kind of dishevelled heap, upon 
the nearest chair, begau— 

“ Well, confound this climate, say I, where a man 
can’t get through a morning’s business without coming 
home more like a mecc of hot boiled beef, than a tem- 
perate Christian-%:re’s a state of dissolution for a 
free-born Briton to be in. I tell you what it is, young 
man, if you keep me here much longer, I sliall become 
a mere walking skeleton-^flesh and blood literally 
can’t stand it, and 1 shall have to go home and be 
married in my bones.” 

“ By which ceremony I suppose you hope to be- 
come possessed of an additional rib, to make up for 
your loss of substance,” suggested Lewis, smiling at 
the odd quaint way in which his friend described his 
troubles. 

**Ye8! it’s all Very well for you to sit there and 
kagh at a fellow,*.’ returned Frere, grumpily, but if 
yon had been parading about this oven of a place for 
two hours, at Governor Grant’s tail, as I have been. 


you would find it no such laughing matter, I qpi tch « 
you. He is as obstinate and wrong-headed as an 
elderly mule, too ; making a fuss about trifles that do 
uot; signify a bit, one way or the other. Why cannot 
he take life coolly and quietly as — ^as— P” 

Here he oamo to an abrupt conclusion. Laving dis- 
covered that tlie grumbling tenor of the speech, was 
somewhat at variance with the ending he had intended 
to make to it, — viz. ” as I do.” Lewis finished it for 
him. 

As a sensible' man should do, I suppose you 
were going to observe.” 

Frere detected the covert satire, and shook his fist 
threateningly at his friend. 

” You had better be civil, you know, or I may be 
tempted to give you the thrashing I have owed you so 
long. I could not have a better opportunity than 
now, when you are so weak that you can scarcely 
walk across the room alone.” 

“ Perhaps I may be stronger than you arc aware 
of,” returned Lewis ; “ what do you think about my 
being able to go out, for instance” — 

“ Think,” replied Frere dogmatically, “ wliy, I 
think that if yon attempt it a week hence, it will bo 
too soon. Dr. Fullerfee says, a fortnight, but his is 
scarcely an unprejudiced opinion; however. I’ll take 
care you don’t set foot outside this room within a 
week.” 

Lewis turned away to hide a smile, while Frere, [ 
still suffering from heat, and not having another avail- | 
able button, which could be respectably unfastened, ! 
pulled off his neckcloth, and thus relieved, resumed — | 
“ Who do you think I’ve been lecturing this ' 
morning ?” | 

Lewis professed his ignorance, and Frere continued, | 
” Only a certain young lady, in whose proceedings ; 
I’ve an idea you take particular interest, — one Miss I 
Annie Grant.” | 

Lewis started as Fi’ere pronounced this name, but ! 
recovering himself, asked in an elaborately indifferent 
tone of voice, ” Pray when did this interesting 
colloquy take place, and what might be the subject 
thereof ?” 

” The colloquy, as you call it, took place some four 
hours ago; and the subject thereof, was the young 
woman’s conduct towards your precious self. Now, 
don’t go and fly into a passion,” continued Frere, as ! 
Lewis coloured, and seemed about to make some hasty ! 
rejoinder ; '* remember, life ought to be taken easily and 
quietly by a sensible man, and of course you consider 
yourself one, — ^but I took the liberty to tell Miss 
General Grant a few home truths, that she will be 
none the worse for hearing.” 

He then proceeded after his own fashion to give an 
account of his conversation with Annie, and his sub- 
sequent interview with Laura, concluding his recital 
thus, — 

** So the upshot of the whole affair, and a very un- 
satisfactory one I’m afraid you’ll think it, is this. 
Wlien you had left Broadhurst, Ma’amselle Annie 
found herself in a bit of a fix, and not being a man 
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^ or Hifte Arundel, shf, after the fashion of her silly 
sex, did a weak and injudicious thing; but as 1 said 
to the other young woman, who, by the way, seems to 
have the best sense of the two, that's very different 
from doing a deliberately wicked one, and tlierefore, 
perhaps, Lewis may be induced to look over it." 

"For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t tell me 
any more about it, you will drive me frantic with 
your detestable common-sense platitudes," exclaimed 
Lewis, spnnging from his chair impatiently ; ** at least 
you would have done so," he continued more quietly, 
“ if I had not happened to see Annie myself since 
vour well-meant but somewhat unnecessary interview 
with lier, and learned from her own sweet lips that 
she forgives me for having so hastily and ungenerously 
misjudged lier.” 

“Ell! what! has the young woman been here in 
my absence,” returned Erere, greatly scandalized. 
“ Oh ! this will never do ! I don’t allow such liberties 
to be taken with my patient ; besides, I don’t consider 
the proceeding by any means a correct one ; ^he might 
have found you in bed, with your nightcap on, for 
aught she could tell to the contrary.” 

“ Do you know what is reported to have occurred 
when a mountain refused to come at Mahomet’s 
bidding?" asked Lewis, quietly. 

“ Why Mahomet went to the mountain, to be sure, 
like an arrant humbug as he was ; but w'hat has that 
got to do with the case in question P Why you don’t 
mean to say," continued Erere, as a sudden light broke 
in upon him ; “you don’t mean to say ihaiyou*ve been 
to call upon 

“ I am afraid I must confess that such is the alarm- 
ing fact,” was the cool reply. 

“ Well ! I have known many insane actions in my life 
certainly,” growled Ercre, making fruitless attempts 
to rc-unbutton his already enfranchised garments, 
*• but this,” — here he nearly tore a wristband off his 
shirt, in his pursuit of coolness under difficulties, — “ is 
the very maddest thing I ever did hear of — a man that 
was on the point of death here not ten days ago, to 
rush out of bed the moment one’s back’s turned, for 
the sake of seeing — ” 

“She is looking so sweetly pretty, Ererc,” in- 
terrupted Lewis ; “ and those eyes— there never weie 
such eyes seen in the world before.” 

“Oh, of course not," returned Erere, viciously. 
“Patent double-actioned high-*pressure sky-blue re- 
volvers, made to look every way at once, see through 
mill-stones, and peep round the corner into the 
Hhrgain, they are, no doubt; but if she could use 
them to no better purpose than to lure out, at the 
risk of his life, a foolish boy that ought to have had 
more sense but it’s a mere waste of words talking 
to you,” he continued, catching a smile on Lewis’s 
features ; “and here have I gone and ruined my other 
shirt, and tliis one is at the wash, — psha ! 1 mean to 
say — liang me, if I know what I mean to say — only if 
you’re not the worse for this — bother the boy, how 
absurdly happy he’s looking ! So it’s all right between 
you, eh ! Lewis ? Well, Heaven knows, you have 


suffered enough to deserve that it should be $o, my 
poor fellow, and though you must have been mad to 
go out, and I ought to be very angry with you, yet, 
as it has ended, and always supposing it -does not do 
you any harm, why I am heartily glad you did It 
and so saying, Erere, whose feelings, and the Wt 
together, were decidedly too many for hiniy' made 
a precipitate retreat into the bed-room, where, for the 
present, we will leave him. 

Chapter LXV. 

LEWIS OUT-GENEUALS THE GENEEAL, AND THE 
TRAIN STOPS. 

Lewis’s recovery was not retarded by bis imprudent 
visit to the Palazzo Grassini; and Erere had the 
satisfaction, ere many weeks elapsed, of perceiving 
that he was strong enough to render their return^ 
to England practicable. Accordingly, the Giaour 
pictures, and the sketch of Annie and Eaust, were 
carefully packed, (Lewis having determined to retain 
them as mementos of that eventful portion of his 
career, wliicli led to Ihcir execution,) old Antonelli 
received a present of money suiTicicnt to enable him 
to carry out the darling wish of his heart, viz. to 
bestow upou his son the education of a ))aintcr; and 
Lewis and Ercre having wound up their affairs in 
Venice, quitted that city, which, filled with a rabble 
of revolutionary demagogues and their dupes, had 
become no longer a desirable place of residence. 
The friends reached England witliout any adventures 
worthy of record; and Hose was compensated fur many | 
a weary Iiour of anxiety and susiicnsc, by Iier joy iu | 
welcoming licr brother, and learning from his lips the I 
unmitigated satisfaction with which he had heard 
of her engagement to llicliard Ercre ; and how that I 
“ glorious fellow ” had redoubled all his former 
obligations to him, by his sound advice, and tender I 
and judicious nursing. If for a moment Ercre could | 
have regretted the part he had played, the loving i 
smile of warm approval with which Hose received * 
him, would have compensated him for any far greater | 
expenditure of time and trouble. But Lewis had | 
much to tell, which gave rise to very different emotions 
in his auditor; and Hose, as ahe grieved for the jj 
untimely fate of poor Jane Hardy, and shuddered |j 
at the awful retribution which had overtaken her | 
betrayer, breathed a silent thanksgiving that her 
brother had been restrained from any deed of violence, 
to wliieh Ills impeti ous disposition, keen sensibilities, 
and quick sense of injuiy, might liavc impelled him. 
Lewis had also something to hear as well as to 
communicate. 

Mrs. Arundel, in her spirit of opposition to the 
artless and bereaved relict of the late Colonel Brah- 
min, had carried her flirtation with that victim of 
literary ambition, Duckercl Dace, Esq. to such a 
pitch, that when tlie blighted barrister determined 
to resign his destiny altogether iu favour of ma- 
trimony, and made her an offer of his limp hand, 
flabby heart, and five thousand a-year, to give 
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piquancy and flavour to the tasteless and insipid 
** trifle’^ lie tendered for hw acceptance, that volatile 
matron felt, that she had committed herself too 
deeply to retract, and thai^ setting off the money 
against the man, the bargain after all miglit not be 
such a bad one, and so said “ Yes.** Rose disliked the* 
match greatly herself, and fearing Lewis would do so 
still more strongly, she ventured upon a mild remon- 
strance but when once she had taken a thing into 
her head, Mrs. Arundel was very determined, and Hose 
I gained nothing, but an intimation half-earnest, half- 
playful, that as she (Mrs. Arundel) had not interfered 
with her daughter, when she chose to engage herself 
to Ursa Major, she expected the same iovbearmce 
(and she emphasized the vile pun most unmistakably,) 
to be exercised towards her, and her odd flsli, by 
I which nickname she irreverently paraphrased the 
iothyological appellation of her ** future** 

Lewis, as Hose had feared, was both hurt and 
I annoyed at this fresh and convincing proof of his 
mother’s volatile and worldly nature, but there was 
nothing in the connexion to justify his taking measures 
to break off the match ; Mrs. Arundel was perfectly 
free to do as she pleased, and competent to decide 
herownconrse in life; so after one conversation with 
her on the subject, the nature of which may be 
gathered from the result, he left the affair to take its 
own course. His first step on reaching London was 
to seek an interview with his legal adviser ; their con- 
ference proving satisfactory, eventuated, (to use an 
affected but expressive word,) in sending for a patent 
cab, wherein Lewis ensconced himself, in company 
with a small lawyer and a large blue bag, and the trio 
drove to Park Crescent. 

The feelings with which Lewis once again stood 
within the library of Genertd Grant’s mansion, — 
that library where he had first been engaged to 
act as poor Walter’s tutor, — the room into which 
he and Annie had been shown on the night when 
he had rescued her from insult in the crush room 
of the opera, — tlie night of the unhappy Mellcrton’s 
suicide, — may well be imagined. Then he had 
been poor, friendless, in the situation of a dependent, 
and made to feel that situation, alike by the open 
insults of Lord Bellefield, and the frigid courtesy of 
the General and Miss Livingstone, his youth, inex- 
perience, sensitive deposition, and proud impassioned 
nature, rendering all these trials doubly galling to him ; 
while, still more to embitter his lot, came that sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow,” his hopeless attachment to 
Annie. Now how different was his position ! heir to an 
ancient and honourable name, and a princely fortune, 
his affection returned by her he loved, his rival swept 
from his path without his having to reproach himself 
with participation in the act which wrought his down- 
fall, bis mind strengthened, his principles raised, and 
his faults diminished, if not eradicated, by the struggle 
he had undergone, and above all, his soul fortified by 
the recollection that, through God’s grace, he had 
been enabled, at the taming point of his career, to 
Musrifice everything rather than sin against his 


I Maker’s law ! He received a moderately cordial wel- ^ 
come from General Grant, which tepid reception was 
occasioned by a conflict in the mind of that noble 
eornmander, between his strong regard for Lewis, a 
sense of the obligations ho lay under to him, and an 
uncomfortable recollection of his attachment to Annie, 
together with the moral impossibility of allowing his 
I daughter to marry a man, whose present income con- 
: sisted of the saviugs of an ex-tutorship, and whose 
I prospects embraced the doubtful gainings of a pro- 
fessional artist ; Lewis perceived his embarrassment, 
and nghtly conjectured its cause, which it was the 
object of his visit to remove. But General Grant’s 
cold imperturbability had caused him so much an- 
noyance in bygone hours, that a slight spice of what 
the Prcncli term esprit matin actuated him, and under 
its influence ho began, alter a few desultory remarks — 
It may possibly not have escaped your memory. 
General, that, during a conversation 1 had the honour 
to hold with you before 1 finally quitted Broadhnrst, 

I mentioned to you iny devoted attachment to Miss 
Grant.** 

The General bowed in token of assent, but the 
cloud upon his brow grew darker. Not heeding this, 
Lewis continued : — 

“ I remember then expressing myself somewhat 
strongly against certain conventional prejudices re- 
lating to inequality of ])Osition, which opposed an 
effectual bar to the realization of my wdshes. 1 was 
young and inexperienced then,— I have since become 
wiser in the w^ays of the world, and am perfectly 
aware, that in speaking as 1 did on that occasion, 

I alike w^asted my w'ords and your valuable Ijme.’* 

He paused ; and the General, who had been con- 
siderably puzzled during the speech to make out what 
his companion might be aiming at, settled, to his own 
satisfaction, that the increased know ledge of human 
nature to which Lewis alluded, had shown the young 
man the folly of which he had been guilty, and that 
this speech was intended as an apology, — ^nothing 
could be more respectful and correct. Accordingly, 
the cloud vanished, as in his most gracious manner 
he replied : — ” Sir, your observations do you credit. 
Pray set your mind at rest on this subject ; — fortunately 
my daughter never had the slightest suspicion of 
your feelings tow'ards her; and, for my own part, 

1 have long ago dismissed the affair from my recol- 
lection; and you may rest assured, that in our future 
intercourse the subject shall never again be broached 
between us.” 

As the General alluded to his daughter’s happy 
ignorance of Lewis’s attachment, a slightly ironicu 
smile curled that young gentleman’s handsome mouth ; 
repressing it instantly, he replied with a calm, almost 
nonchalant air, — ” 1 scarcely see how that can be 
accomplished, General Grant, as the object of my 
visit here to-day is to make you a formal proposal for 
your daughter’s hand !** 

If Lewis had suddenly risen from his chair, and, 
with the full power of his returning strength, hurled 
that article of furniture at Generd Grant’s head, it 
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might have knocked him down more literally than the 
foregoing speech, but, figuratively, nothing could 
imve done so. For a minute or two lie appeared 
utterly unable to frame a reply ; then, drawing him- 
self up to a degree suggestive of a telescopic con- 
formation, he began in an awful tone of voice, — “ Sir, 
you have astonished me, — nay, more than that, sir, 
you have disappointed me— very greatly disappointed 
me. I had hoped better things of you, sir ; — had 
hoped, from the early promise you evinced, that your 
judgment and good sense would, when matured and 
strengthened by a little more knowledge of the world, 
have enabled you to conquer your strangely misplaced 
attachment,— would, in fact, have saved me from the 
painful situation in Which you have— to which you 
have — that is — ^you would have saved yourself (you 
must not blame me^ sir, if the truth sounds unpa- 
latable) the humiliation of a refusal.*’ 

“ Then I am to understand that you unhesitatingly 
reject my suit?” inquired Lewis, something of the 
old stem look coming across his features. 

" Most unequivocally and decidedly,” was ihe con- 
cise reply. 

"It would have been more courteous, and therefore 
more according to General Grant’s usual conduct, 
towards those whom he considers beneath liim in the 
social 'scale, to inquire whether any, and, if so, 
amelioration might have taken place in my future 
prospects, to have induced me to hazard so bold a 
step, ere my proposal was thus unmistakably dccliued,” 
observed Lewis, in a marked, yet respectful tone of 
displeasure ; " it will, however, make no dilfcrcncc in 
my intentions, ns when I shall have oblaincd your 
answers to a few important questions, and explained 
to you my object in making them, it is possible you 
may view my conduct in a different light.” 

The General, who grew taller and stiffer every 
moment, merely acknowledged tliis speech by an 
inclination of the head, so slight as] to be scarcely 
perceptible ; and Lewis continued, — 

" The late Sir Hugh Dcsborough, Walter’s grand- 
father, w’as, I believe, your intimate friend I*” 

"Bless my soul, yes, sir; wc served together in 
India, were for six years in the same regiment, and 
lived as if we were brothers. Why do you ask such 
extraordinary questions?” exclaimed the Generali 
startled completely out of his dignity. 

" Because, in that case, you ore probably well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his family history, 
and can set me right if I state them incorrectly,” re- 
plied Lewis, upon whom the mantle of the General’s 
cast-off dignity appeared suddenly to have fallen; 
"Sir Hugh had two sons, I believe ; the elder married 
imprudently, quarrelled with his father, who refused 
to receive the lady he had espoused, and severing all 
family ties, lived abroad under a feigned name, and 
was believed to have died without issue. The second 
son was Walter’s father, and Walter inherits the 
baronetcy, in default of male issue of the elder son.” 

He paused, and the General observed, "You are cor- 
rect in your facts, sir, but to what docs all this lead ?” 


" That you will be better able to perceive, sir, 
when I inform you, that I am prepared to prove, in- 
disputably, and to your full satisfaction, the following 
additional particulars. Sir Hugh’s eldest son. Captain 
Desborougli ” 

" Right ; be was captain in the — th lancers, and 
threw up his commission when he chose to live 
abroad. It was said he entered the Austrian army, aifd 
attained the same rank in that service,” interrupted 
the General. 

" He did so,” resumed Lewis, who spoke in the 
same calm, unimpassioned voice which he had used 
throughout the interview, though to any one who 
knew him well, it would have been perceivable that 
he did so by the greatest effort ; " but those who 
believed that he died abroad, and without male issue, 
were misinformed ; he died iu England, in the spring 
of IS — , and left (besides a daughter) one son, who is 
still living.” 

" Left a son ! why he would be heir to the title and 
estates, instead of Walter. Where is he, sir ? who is 
lie?” exclaimed the General, impetuously. 

Lewis rose, drew himself up to his full height, 
advanced slowly till he stood face to face with the 
General, and then, fixing his piercing glance upon 
him, said, " He now stands before you, General Grant, 
and asks you whether, when he has established his 
rights before the eyes of the world, you will again 
refuse him your daughter’s hand ?” 

Reader, the only little bit of mystery in our story, 
(if indeed it lias presented any mystery at all to your 
acuteness,) is now cleared up ; and, the interest ended, 
the sooner the tale itself arrives at a couclu.sion the 
better. But for the satisfaction of the unimaginative, 
the strong-minded women, and practical men of the 
world, who cannot rest assured that two aud two 
make four till tiicy have counted it on their fingers, 
we will write a few more last words, winding up the 
various threads of this veracious history. 

lu his interview with General Grant, Lewis had 
only stated that which he was fully prepared to prove; 
and when the lawyer and his blue bag, (not that 
laywers ever do carry blue bags anywhere but in 
farces at the minor theatres, or those still more " un- 
2'eal mockeries,” the pages of modern novels,) were 
culled in to assist at the conference, the following 
facts were elicited 

The packet of letters which Lewis found amongst 
Hardy’s papers, and which gave liim the first inti- 
mation that he, and not poor Walter, was heir to the 
title and estates of Desborougli, had been written by 
Captain Anmdel, or, as Lis name really was, Dcsbo- 
rough, to his younger brother, Walter Desborougli, 
(thc^ father of the poor idiot, who was iu fact first- 
cousin to Lewis); the object with which these letters 
were written was to bring about a reconciliation 
between Sir Hugh aud his eldest son — alter Des- 
borough having undertaken the office of mediator. 
In order to do this, it was first of all necsessaiy to 
disabuse Sir Hugh’s mind of an idea that Captain 
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Dabovooig^’s mArriai^ was not valid^ and that the 
children were illegitimate ; lor this purpose the wed- 
ding certificate was enclosed, (proving that he had 
been married in his own name, and by a properly 
constituted authority,) together with certificates of 
the baptism of liose and of Lewis. The letters also 
contained an account of his having taken the name 
of Arundel, and his reasons for so doing; in fact, 
without going into minutice, the letters contained 
complete evidence, legally to establish the identity 
of Captain Desborough and Captain Arundel, and to 
render Lewis’s claim to the baronetcy indisputable. 
To account for their having been found among Hardy’s 
papers, it must be borne in mind that Walter Des- 
borough was the scoundrel who first roused the 
evil nature in that misguided man, by eloping with 
his wife ; — ^Hardy, be it remembered, followed the 
guilty pair, and assaulted the betrayer of his honour 
to such good effect, os to confine him to his bed for 
months; his companion in crime Returned to her 
father’s house, and died shortly after giving birth to 
the unfortunate Miles. 

When she returned to her father, she had brought 
with her a portable writing-case, in which were letters 
she had received from her seducer, previous to her 
elopement ; in this desk, for convenience of travelling, 
Walter Desborough had placed papers of his own, and 
amongst others, the letters, &c. which he Imd shortly 
before received from his brother; — long ere he re- 
covered from the effects of Hardy’s cliastisemcnt, he 
had forgotten where he had placed these ])apcrs, and 
Hardy never discovering them, (he left his home, and 
enlisted as a soldier, on his release from the imprison- 
ment the assault entailed upon him,) tlic letters were 
to all intents and purposes lost, till by a chapter of 
accidents they fell into the hands of Lewis, lire 
shock which led to Captain Arundel’s, (or Desboi'ougli 
as he should rightly have been called,) sudden death, 
was caused by reading an account of his father. Sir 
Hugh’s demise, in the newspsiper. The clue Messrs. 
Jones and Levi had gained, was from a shopman in 
the public library, in wliich Captain Arundel liad 
been sitting, when he first became aware of his father’s 
decease, who gathered, from an involuntary exclama- 
tion he made at the moment, that Sir Hugh Des- 
borough’s death was the subject which had so much 
excited him ; this shopman hadilecn a clerk of Messrs. 
Jones and Levi, and learning in their employ that 
knowledge was sometimes nion'ey as well as power, 
sold tliem, for a couple of sovereigns, the information 
he had acquired, giving at the same time an account 
of the strange death of Captain Arundel ; hence their 
subsequent application to Lewis. 

The evidence being so clear and full, Lewis had 
little difilculty in establishing his claim, more espe- 
cially as General Grant, convinced of its justice, did, 
not attempt to resist it on Walter’s behalf. The poor 
fellow himself could not be made to comprehend his 
change of fortune; but he did comprehend, 1o his in- 
expressible delight, that for some reason or other he 
was always to live with his dear Mr. Arundel, who. 


when months had gone bji and arrangements made 
which he neither understo^ nor heeded^ took him 
to a grand house of his own, where Faust was wait- 
ing to receive them, in a great state of boisteroua 
tail-wagging affection ; and when Faust, having licked 
them all over, and having made them damp, dustyi 
and rumpled, in the excess of his love, had quite done 
with them, and gone back to a large bone on the 
drawing-room rug, and Lewis placing his arm round 
Walter’s neck, had whispered to him that he was 
never to go away any more, and that he hoped before 
ve'*y long, Annio would come and live with them, 
Waller felt sure he had never known what it was to be 
quite happy till then, which fact he afterwards com- 
municated to Faust in the strictest confidence. 

Lewis’s assertion in regard to Annie was not based 
on mere conjecture; for General Grant — albeit he 
felt that, ill the interview we have lately recorded 
between himself and Lewis, he had been decidedly 
out-generulled — did not again reject his late tutor’s 
proposal for his daughter’s hand, but, on the contrary, 
with the usual self-knowledge of worldly elderly 
people, (that is, of those who, nine times out of ten, 
dictate the actions, and infiucuce for weal or woe the 
future, of the young and generous-hearted,) the 
moment he became convinced that Lewis was about 
to inherit a baronetcy, and an income little short of 
10,000/, a-year, contrived to persuade himself that 
when his first surprise had been passed, and he had 
become aware bow deeply his daughter’s happiness 
was involved, he should certainly have allowed her to 
unite herself with Sir Lewis Desborough, under his 
former phase of a precarious portrait-jiainter. But, 
if wo had been Sir Lewis, w^c should have felt 
heartily glad we were not forced to rely on such a 
very “ forlorn hope.” 

Hose, no longer Arundel, did not enjoy the name 
of Desborough many weeks, for although she had 
particularly desired to be married on the same day as 
Lewis and Annie, she yet yielded the point, when 
Ursa Major, hearing that General Grant would not 
alW his daughter’s wedding to take place till a year 
after the death of Lord Bcllefield, grew so. outra- 
geous, that Rose was forced to marry him out of the 
way, in order to prevent him from snapping and 
growling .at every oue that came near him. But this 
w'os Richard Frere’s last bearish episode ; for constant 
association with Rose softened his little asperity of 
temper, which, having arisen solely from the unloved 
and unloving existence he had been forced by circum- 
stances to lead, disappeared in the sunshine of a happy 
home. 

Lord Ashford did not long survive the loss of his 
eldest son, and Charley Leicester, the portionless 
younger brother, with a good set of teeth and nothing 
to eat,” is now a higlily respectable peer of the realm, 
with a rent-roll to be computed by tens of thousands. 
Happy in the affection of his wife and children, (for 
" Tarley” has already had two successors to dispute 
the chance of being “ spoiled by Tpapa, only that 
mamma won’t let h^,”) Charies, Lord Ashford, has 
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but one trouble in life, tbougb that unfortunately 
appears likely to prove an increasing one — ^viz. : that 
those confounded fellows, Schneider and Shears, won*t 
make his waistcoats to fit him as they used to do, 
they are all too tight round the waist — and Schneider 
and Shears bear the blame meekly, having only last 
week discliarged an injudicious foreman, who had been 
rash enougli to declare that their excellent customer, 
Lord Ashford, was growing stout. Tor a short time, 
the Countess Portici resided with her brother and 
sister-in-law, Alessandro having obligingly got himself 
knocked on the head in the cause of liberty, the 
reversion of this popular watchword being about the 
only legacy he bequeathed to his young, interesting, 
and not particularly disconsolate widow, who having 
sown her romance, replaced the handsome Italian by 
a rich old Prench nobleman, Le Marquis de Carosse- 
Tranquille, irreverently translated by Bracy, who is 
still a bachelor and makes more puns than ever, into 
"My Lord Slow-Coach” — ^a title which the mental 
incapacities of that venerable foreigner rendered un- 
pleasantly appropriate. 

The miglity Marmaduke De Grandcville purchased 

with his wife’s money a large estate in shire, 

which had belonged to his family some live hundred 
years before ; he has since instituted a set of regula- 
tions for his tenantry, formed on the model of the 
feudal system, and if he be not prematurely suffocated 
by his own greatness, bids fiur to " add a new lustre 
to the noble name which — ar— ahem ! ” &c. &c. 

Mrs. Arundel carried out her design of marrying 
her "blighted barrister,” and by her liveliness of dis- 
position has done more towards removing the mildew 
from his mind than could have been expected. As, how- 
ever, ill accordance with her taste, they live chiefly 
abroad, Lewis and Annie see but little of them. 

Mias Livingstone as she increased in years grew 
harsher, stiffer, and more frozen than ever, until one 
bitter winter’s day, happening to catch a slight addi- 
tional cold, her temperature sank below the point at 
which animal life can be mainiuined, and becoming 
rather stiffer and colder than usual, the first half of her 
patronymic ceased to be any longer appropriate — her 
last word was a cross one. — (General Grant lived to a 
good old age, improving, under the influence of cer- 
tain bright-eyed little Desboroughs, into a very amiable 
I grandpapa. 

The fate of Miles Hardy still remains a mystery ; 
that he did not die of the wounds received in the 
death-struggle with Lord Bellefield, was ascertained ; 
but whether he perished in the Italian revolution, in 
which he was known to take an active part, or, as 
was rumoured, escaped in safety to America, the few 
who are interested in him have failed to learn. 

Annie and Lewis, after their stormy transit along 
that portion of the Bailroad of Life in which we 
have accompanied them, were, at length, happily 
united ; their future fortunes yet lie hid amid the 
unout leaves of the great book of Fate ; but one thing 
we may safely predicate, viz., that whatever trials may 
be in store for them, they will find in their mutual 


affection a mme of constant joy and eo&icdatioB, of 
which the lonely-hearted and imoared-fer are unl^))- 
pily ignorant. 

Reader, the Bjilroab or Lim is closed, nor is it 
at present the intention of its author to begin another 
tale in the pages of Shakpe. He would fain take 
leave of you in the simple words of the old Ladn 
play-wright, ** Falete et plaudite;** but if his con- 
ciousness of his own shortcomings forbids his seeking 
your applause, let him at least hope that you will not 
refuse your good wishes to your old acquaintance, 
Feank Faibleoh. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

"Hamon and Catar ; or. The Two Baces." A Tale. 
Simpkin and Marshall. — ^This tale has the advantage 
of rarity, being built up in a part of the kingdom of : 
romance not much frequented by story-tellers. It is | 
antediluvian ; the scene lying partly in tl\p city of ! 
Enoch, which, according to the 4tli chapter of 
Genesis, was u city built by Gain and called after the 
name of his sou, partly in the land of the descend- 
ants of Seth, and partly in the uninhabited country 
I between them. The geography of the tale is, of course, | 
very vaguely indicated ; not so the dramatis persona, i 
wiio are brought before the reader vividly enough, I 
and go through the business set down for them not in 
the least like antediluvian fossils, but like our con- 
temporaries, in a scmi-sublime state of barbaric 
civilization. The author, who has a great facility, wo 
had well-nigh said a fatal facility of writing, shows 
much vigour and brilliancy of fancy, and no small share 
of the higher poetic faculty, imagination, but they both 
want to be trained in llic way in which they should go. 
Still " Hamon and Catar ” is a clever, decidedly a 
clever production, in a difficult department of litera- 
ture. The very choice of such a subject is proof 
sufficient that its author is ambitious. But cleverness 
and ambition, with on active fancy and a bold imagi- 
nation, are not sufficient for the achievement of 
excellence in this department, though they certainly 
go a great way towards attaining it. The rapid eager 
way in which the story runs on, (as if its writer 
never liad occasion to pause in composition,) as well 
as the careless nature of the style, a curious mUange 
of ndivetS, bombast, and common-place, alternating 
with passages of fair writing and effective eloquence, ! 
gives us an idea that the author is very young in ; 
years and younger still in literature. He wants little ' 
encouragement, we imagine, to sit down and write a 
mnob better book than the present, (it is probable ^ 
that he has already written one,) but we are ; 
glad to offer him a few words in approval of the un- 
doubted talent he has already displayed. " Hamon 
and Catar,” with all its fadts, is by no means a work 
of wliich he will be ashamed when he is ten years 
older. It is* earnest, vigorous, and often highly 
poetic. Thestory^s interesting; the characters ore 


Stvttnct ftnd life-like ; ibat is, like tlie sort of life to 
vjiidi we liave been aeoustomedsiiioetbe Deluge. We 
wmot 88J tbat they have anjlbing of * 

» Tbe large utienuice of the early goda ** 

about them; but they certainly are not common- 
place men and women. We might expect to meet 
such among tbe Kirgisli Tartars or other iubabitauts 
of Central Asia at the present day. They have a 
pleasant touch of wildness and romance about them. 
And if all the daughters of Cain were as good and 
self-sacrificing as Anna and Ada, wc do not, see clearly' 
what the sons of Seth had to complain of after enter- 
ing into the bonds of matrimony with them. We 
expected a story of 

Woman wailing for her demoi^ lover,** 
from the first few pages^ ttd were somewhat disap- 
pointed to come upon a mere^ human story of love 
and jealousy, and woman’s devotion. We do not 
quite understand why tlm story could not have been 
told without the intervbnticn of Cain. Oiir cariosity 
as to his yrhereabouts' during the time of narration is 
never satisfied. There is something verging both on 
the impossible and the ridiculous, in a man's telling a 
story while be is “ falling, falling eternally,” and “ the 
great universe on fire seems rushing aft^r him into 
the Aliases.” We do not presume to say that it 
might not be done in an antediluvian fiction ; but wc | 
think that i*ari difficile de bien eonter was never ex- 1 
excised under such discomfortable circumstances, and | 
%e cannot help regretting that somebody else did not I 
save Cain tbe additional trouble of telling a’ story a 
ion^ haleine, 

** Historical Sketches and Personal Eecolleciioiis 
of Mandiester,” is the title of a volume lately put 
into oar hands, as emanating from the pen of 
Mr. Archibald Prentice, many years the editor of the 
Manchester Times. This gentleman is well known in 
Lancashire as one of those untiring advocates of 
progress, who have ever been found struggling in ib# 
foremost ranks for the extension of political rigjiis’ 
and freedom of commerce. Our author has -collected, 
in the work before us, tbe scattered records of the' 
WOii important events which have occurred mfMim- 
.;||water during the forty years which the 

fisising of the Eeform Act, aud the oc^equent en- 
iqndiisement of that great cniitre of imaiufactttring 
W&rtiy. We see that his labours have attained to 
41i0 dimetion of a second edition, an honour not 
efieu conferred upon local histories, which must 
necessarily contain much that is uninteresting to the 
general reajl^^ or be deficient in those details that 
oonstitttte twr' merit in the localities they 
profess to descr^ . Ab. Prentice’s pages comprise 
^ origin and rqcprds of that party which has 
ill^te yeai!% and under more favourable circumstances, 
rioen into power and popularity as the “ Manchester 
gobool,” 01 ^ to those who take an interest in tracing 
tile grodnol expansion of political or^s, and the slow 
but ceriiiibi steps by whidi they attain Iheir infiuence, 
tii^ wffl repay an atientire perusal. ^ 


EE OP. CEYLON. 

His abrbunt of the fatal colHsidti betwe^ tlm 
people and the aoldleiy in St. Pet^ Piblds, Man- 
chester, in August 1829, will bo read with deep 
interest by maqy who axe too young to remember tim 
stormy days of the Beform agxtajl^. We trusNibat 
our author will continue his labours, and bring* down 
the history of Manchester tp the present time. The 
period extending from 1832 to 1850, embracing the 
important records of the Anti Corn-Law League, in 
which that town was actively engaged, will make an 
admirable companion volume to the Histprical Sketches. 


THE SMALL DEER OP CEYLON. 

Tins is the title given by the artist to the rich 
group of tropical life -that forms the subject of our 
engraving. It is not our present purpose to enter 
upon the zoology of Ceylon; the, deer of that island 
are a variety of the species unknown to temperate 
latitudes, though resembling in their general charac- 
teristics those members of the stag family with which 
wc are all sufficiently familiar. Our object in this 
brief notice is rather to direct the reader’s attention 
to the merits of the artist, than to dilate upon the 
natural i^tory of tlie birds and beasts which constitute 
the prpiqmeut features of his drawing; and even this 
is scarcely accessary, for Mr. Daniell is already so well 
known to the Brii;i;9h public by his beautiful illus- 
trations of our Indian possessions as to render any 
commendations from us superfiuous. He has laboured 
with great success in a clime where nature has most 
bountifully supplied those invaluable adjuncts to the 
artist — beauty of form, brilliancy of colour, aud a 
cloudless sky; and the present illustration, combining 
as it docs some magnificent scenery with curious 
specimeus of the animal kingdom, must rank among 
his happiest productions. 


SCRAP. 

In 1804i Mungo Park, the celebrated traveller, was 
residing near the bonks of the Yarrow, where he was 
often visited by Sir Walter Scott On one occasion, 
Lockhart in his Life of Scott relates that, not finding 
him at home, Scott went in search of his friend, and 
presently found him standing alone on the bank, 
plunging one stone after another into the water, and 
watoliing anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the 
fiuifaoe.” '**.Thia,” 'said Scott, "appears but an ill 
amnsemefit ipr one who has seen so much stirring 
adventure.” " Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” 
answered Mungo. ” This was the maimer in which 
1 used to ascertain the depth of a river in Afrka 
before I ventured to cross it^jndging wlietber the 
attempt would be safe, bytiid time the bubbles of air 
took to ascend.” At ibis tiaM Park’s intention of a 
second expedition had never been revealed to Scott 
bst^ iustantly formed tbe opinion tbat these expo- 
ridj^ts on the Yarrow were connected with some 
such purpose. 
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ITALY, AND HER FOWBMOST MEN. 

Tbb jkpatby with which the wiongs and miaeries of 
Italy have hitherto regarded in England— an 
apathy we have not been able to pass by, without 
Mmarh, in our preceding pages— is gradually oleaiing 
away, beneath the radiant beams of truth ; that sun 
of the moral world, which, however it may have to 
strvgig^ for awhile against the clouds of ignorance, 
prejudice or error, finally bursts through them all, 
and shows eveiy object in the light, that stands the 
test of investigation, and determines its actual quality 
and position. 

One reason of the change which is daily develop- 
ing itself in English feeling, doubtless is to be found 
in the conviction that the cruelties and injustice 
which have marked the conduct of the priestly govern- 
ment in Rome, ever since its re-establishment, and the 
still more atrocious barbarities of the military one in 
Naples, under its Commandcr-m-Chicf, King Bomha, 
argue something radically wrong in those who practise 
them, luther than in those upon whom they are prac- 
tised. Another reason is, that a more correct view 
is beginning to be obtained of the real character and 
motives of the different partisans who have es.erted 
tlieir energies in the cause of liberty and the diffusion 
of knowledge ; or in that of despotism, and the con- 
tinuation of ignorance ; according, we will have the 
charity to imagine, as their consciences may have 
dictated to them. 

It is in order to additional light upon this 
important subject, connected as it |i8 with all the 
dearest interests of humanity, freedom, rationality, 
religion, unfettered intercourse* in the great family of 
Man, and consequent reciprocation of benefits to 
every branch of it, that wc propose laying before our 
readers brief sketches of the principal personages, 
the ‘‘Eoremost Men,” who may be considered as 
taking an influential part in the affairs of Italy — affairs 
which arc daily more and more connecting themselves 
with the interests of Europe. 

The leading parties m Italian politics may bo 
divided into three classes. The first is the Abso- 
lutists ; the regular upholders of the good old 
times,” when it was heresy to hint that abuses and 
imperfections might possibly exist even in institutions 
of priestly framing, and rebellion to suggest any means 
by wliich such abuses and imperfections might be 
ameliorated. This class, known in Rome by the ap- 
propriate sobriquet of the Oscurantisti, and in Tuscany 
and the north of Italy by that of Oodtni, is charac- 
terised by such men as Cardinals AntonelU and Della 
Genga, at Rome, the Marquis del Carretto at Naples, 
Monsignor Code, the King’s Confessor, and others 
equally notorious, besides a whole train in every state 
of political turq-coats and official spies, as a specimen 
of whom it will suffice to quote the name of Nardbni, 
the most infamous and most traitorous of them all; 
discarded by Pio Nono himself, as a stain upon his 
police, a foul accuser of innocent men, but subsequently 
replaced, as a fit instrument of the baseness which 
seeks for protection to itself, by the betrayal and min 


of othen. To this dasi, we have aiiigtteA priority oi 
mention, not from any pteponderetMsa n itu immbers, 
or importance in its Udent, but simply in i/dktem to 
its "bald antiquity,” and the eompiissKiw with w^oh 
it is natural to r^jiwd those whose race, whatever it 
may have been, is nearly mn ; who, in fact, to use a 
colloquial phrase, more expressive than elegant, are 
"on their last legs.” 

Then follow the Moderates, or partisans of consti- 
tutional liberty ; among whom Rome reckons PaAta- 
leoni, the able and benevolent physician, well known 
to the English visitors and residents there ; Mamiani, 
his intimate friend ; the unfortunate Rossi, and his 
colleague the Duke of Rignano ; Minghctti, Recchi, 
and Pariui, whose history of the Roman State, from 
1815 to 1851, has been recently laid before the English 
public, through the translation of Mr. Gladstone. Pied- 
mont produces Gioberti, Balbo, and Azeglio, all distin- 
guished for their literary attainments; also PinelU, 
Cavour, and the Abb5 Rossini. Florence shows us the 
Marquis Capponi and Ridolfi, the Abb^ Lambruschini, 
and the advocates Salvagnoli and Galeotii. Naples, 
Pocrio, the highly-gifted unfortunate Poerio, chained to 
a common galley-slave, in a wretched and pestiferous 
dungeon ; Gomforti, Troja, and Spaventa ; Sicily boasts 
of Ruggiero Scitimo, the venerated head of the Sicilian 
government, whilst that island maintained its inde- 
pendence, Scialoia, and many others, at this time 
suffering imprisonment, under cirenmstanoes of aggra- 
vation, that make it worse than death. 

And now cp me the Republicans, headed by Mazzini ; 
one of the most extraordinary men in Europe, and at 
the same time, we verily believe, wdiatever varying 
opinions may exist as to the tendency of his theories, 
or the length to which he carries them, one of the 
most sincere in purpose, and disinterested in specula- 
tion. Ill his train appear Ccrnuschi, Cattaneo, Gari- 
baldi, tbc famed Guerilla warrior, generous as brave, 
Gavozzl, the eloquent Barnabife friar, whose thunders 
(so lately holding all London in astonished admiration) 
against despotic power and papal abuses have been 
borne across the Mediterranean, to strike terror into 
the Vatican, and make monarchs tremble upon their 
uneasy thrones; Saffi; Guerrazzi, and Montanelli 
from Florence ; from Venice, Manin, the honest pre- 
sident of the Provisional Government in that city, and 
Tomaseo, his coadjutor as Minister of the Interior, 
distingaished not less by his literary attainments, than 
the warmth of his patriotism : and to these might be 
added many others, from different states, who have 
found a temporary refuge in this country, of which 
one of the dearest and most sacred privileges is, 
that of affording an asylum to the unfortunate, and 
conferring liberty on the slave. 

In order to understand the nature of the late move- 
ments in Italy, and the respective politics of the 
leading parties, it is necessary to look back, even so 
far as the dosing years of the last century. At that 
period, Italy was rapidly progressing towards civili- 
zation: but then came the Fronoh Revolution, whidi 
led to the French Invasion; an event in 

o 
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oian^r points, with benefit to Italy, but in many 
others, deplorably the reverse ; for the excesses of the 
Revolution, both in doctrine and practice, alarmed the 
conscientious and sober-minded : their abhorrence of 
these excesses begot in them distrust and dislike of 
all new opinions whatsoever ; they dreaded everything 
that led to discussion, progress and liberty, and clung, 
for protection, to the priests, who were glad enough 
to niake them sensible of its value, by magnifying the' 
dangers to which they were told they must inevitably 
be exposed without it. The sovereigns of Europe, 
restored in 1815 to the thrones from which they had 
been rudely shaken by Napoleon, naturally favoured this 
disposition wherever it was to be met with ; and they 
instituted as fierce a crusade against liberal opinions, 
the rights of the people, and social advancement, as 
the Revolutionists had too often done against moral 
order, and the principles of humanity and justice. 
Two questions were at that time agitated in Italy, 
and still are, and, we may add, always will be,* until 
they are settled in a manner conformable to the good 
sense and common rights of mankind. These questions 
may be comprised in very few words. One relates to 
the Cause of Independence, or of Emancipation from 
Austria; in other words, the National Cause: the 
other, to the Cause of Liberty and Progress, or the 
Constitutional Cause. By the Uol^ Alliance, Austria 
found herself not only mistress of the richest provinces 
in Italy, but also intimately connected with all its 
governments, as well as with the priestly party : she 
might even have brought over the Liberals to her 
side, if she would have given any honourable satisfac- 
tion to their feelings ; for in fact, the government of 
Napoleon had been anything but liberal. Such was the 
unfortunate condition to which Italy was reduced by 
the French Revolution, and the treaties of 1S15. 

And now came in quick succession all the evil and 
degrading consequences attendant upon the subjuga- 
tion to Austria, which the unhappy Italians too soon 
found, hung like a millstone round their necks . Na- 
poleon had, at any rate, protected literary and scien- 
tific men ; but, by Austria and the Restoration they 
were neglected, if not persecuted, everywhere save 
in Tuscany. The natural consequence was, that learn- 
ing, genius, and enterprise, leagued themselves against 
Austria, in other words, against despotism, ignorance, 
and priestcraft. The first outburst of this confede- 
ration was manifested in the conspiracy of 1817, 
when Rasori, the celebrated%physician, and several 
more, were imprisoned, though only for a short time ; 
the government not daring, in its early days of 
despotism, to commit any act that should too forci- 
bly excite the attention of the public. The next en- 
deavour of the Liberals was to gain the religious party 
to join them in their denunciations against Austrian 
bondage, and their appeal in favour of popular liberty; 
and in this they succeeded to a considerable extent, 
chiefly through the aid of Silvio Fellico, Alessandro 
Manzoni, and others of the school of the Condliatore, 
a journal published at Milan in 1830, but prohibited 
a few months afterwards, by Austria. 

The revolution of 1821 discovered the alliance of 


many of the religious party with the National Cause, 
and even with the Constitutional one, in Piedmont 
and Naples. Several priests, to their honour, be it 
spoken, took part with the patriots, and the court of 
Home itself, under the mild administration of Con- 
salvi, behaved with great moderation respecting them. 

When the revolution broke out in France, in 1830, 
a great excitement prevailed throughout Italy ; but in 
proportion as the anti-priestly party seemed to gain 
ground in France, so did the timorous amongst the 
conscientious and religious part of the community in 
Italy draw back from the liberal party, with which they 
had previously appeared willing to coalesce. Neverthe- 
less, a revolution took place in central Italy, in the 
Roman provinces, and as religion was properly re- 
speeted in the eourse of it, no disadvantageous change 
was produced by it in the real state of public feeling. 

Thus were affairs going on, when the Liberals 
resolved to take one step more, and that was to 
endeavour to interest the different Italian govern- 
ments in the grand cause of liie people of Italy — the 
theme was first touched upon by Gioberti, in his 
** Primato,"^ wherein he reverted to the Guelphic 
policy, and advocated the placing the Pope at the 
head of the Italian movement. Close upon him 
followed Balbo, maintaining the same opinions, still 
more decidedly, in his work Le Speranze d'ltaliaP 
Both writers, but particularly Balbo, took, as the first 
point in their argument, the independence, and as 
their second, the civil liberty and progress of Italy. 
These productions created an extraordinary sensation 
throughout the country : the first brought over the 
priests to the Italian cause, and the second com- 
pletely won the King of Piedmont, Charles Albert, to 
participation in the sentiments it promulgated. Such 
is the importance of the pen — a weapon, when rightly 
wielded, of more efficacy, and more extended influence, 
than the sword. Next stepped forth Massimo d'Azeglio, 
with " I Casi di Rimifii” wherein, with the popular 
mode of arguing peculiar to himself, he applied to 
practice the principles propounded by Balbo. This 
work procured him the distinction of being exiled from 
Tuscany, where he was living at the time of its pub- 
lication; but he found a home and protection in 
Piedmont, where he was still residing at the accession 
of Pio Nono. It was then that, for a few short and 
sunny weeks, it seemed to the delighted Italians as if 
the song of the heavenly host was heard again in the 
translucent air, and floated over the glorious dome of 
St. Peter’s. — " On earth peace and goodwill towards 
men,” seemed proclaimed a second time, in the 
gracious words of the amnesty that knit all parties 
together, for the moment, in one general reconciliation 
and feelings of fraternal love. Even the Jesuits, re- 
laxing their iron imperturbability, their icy insulation, 
seemed inclined at that moment to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to the Liberals, by espousing the cause 
of independence against Austria. Bat they had pre- 
viously gone too far in opposition to it ; the half-ex- 
tended band was looked upon with suspicioti — ^no one 
was willing to clasp it — Gioberti roughly and publicly 
repulsed it, in his ” Gesuita Modemo — it was drawn 
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bwk, dfinohed in anger ; and from that time, an opeA 
division took place between the moderate, or religious 
party, headed by the Pope, and the violent, the 
bigoted, the ultra-montane party, headed by the 
Jesuits, and the regular old Gregorian Monsignori. 
Nevertheless, Italy marched on in the path of liberty 
— ^ne reform followed another, and the Constitution- 
alists were in the full expectation of accomplish iug 
their ideal of moderate monarchism, when lo ! the 
revolution of France, the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
and the proclamation of a Eepublio in that country, 
checked all their hopes, filled the Absolutists with 
dismay, and excited afresh in the ardent minds of the 
Republican Party, till then somewhat damped by the 
failure of their plans, a thousand dazzling visions 
of success and glory, which they lost no time in 
endeavouring to realize, by the most strenuous exer- 
tion of every faculty they possessed, and every means 
they could employ. 

Of how many evils to Rome has not that revolu- 
tion been the cause ! and not to Rome alone, but 
to every country labouring under similar hardships 
and oppressions. Yes ! France has much to answer for, 
in the miseries she has occasioned by her uncalled-for 
and unjustifiable interference, under the most treache- 
rous pretences, with an oppressed, yet noble people, 
who had a right, as free agents and rational beings, to 
redress their own wrongs. She has to answer for many 
a groan, forced from gallant hearts, throbbing out their 
last pulsations in fmtid dungeons — for many a tear 
wrung from the eyes of^reaved wives, and destitute 
families — for many u^Kme committed under her 
auspices, against tlic unominding and the bravo — for 
many a prolonged cruelty of a despotism wliich slie 
has done her utmost to raaiutjiin, and for doing wliich 
she meets her just reward in the scorn and censure of 
every generous mind throughout ihe civilized world. 

Wc have entered so fully on former occasions into 
the wrongs under which Rome laboured, previous to 
the accession of Pio Nono, and lias continued to labour 
since liis jnauspicious return, that it is unnecessary at 
present to repeat them ; particularly since most of our 
readers have probably become yet more intimately 
acquainted with them through the indignant eloquence 
of Father Gavazzi, who has unmasked and commented 
upon them, in the orations he has given the public, 
with all the fearlessness of truth, and all the severity 
of well-founded and undisguised disgust. And now, 
as we all know that one of the greatest revolutions in 
the world, and at thelKimc time the greatest reforma- 
tion, was accomplished in the sixteenth century by the 
labours of one monk, it may not be irrelevant to 
bestow a few remarks upon those of another, who has 
been aptly termed the Luther of the nineteenth ; and 
who certainly has as wide a field before him, as was 
ever opened to his predecessor, in the exposure of 
Papal abuses, and the effects of despotic rule on the 
welfare, moral and physical, of those who may be 
condemned to groan under its decrees. 

Father Gavazzi is a native of Bologna, and is the 
second son of a family of twenty children. His 


father, who was of noble birth, filled several offices of 
importance, both at Bologna and Forli, with credit, 
and was held in general esteem. It was probably 
in consideration of the number of children he had to 
provide for, that he was induced to devote his second 
son to the Church, and accordingly the future orator 
became, in his sixteenth year, a monk of the order of 
Barnabites. 11c had already given promise of great 
talent, and at the ago of tw'enty ho was appointed to 
the office of Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Leilres, 
in the Public College of Caravaggio, at Naples. The 
majority of his pupils were nearly as old as himself, 
but by the solidity of his attainments, and ilie kind- 
ness and urbanity of his manners, he gained tlieir 
respect and aifcciion alike; insomuch that it was 
with great regret they saw him compelled to lake his 
leave of them, in consequence of being summoned to 
Arpino, to go through his spiritual exercises, previous 
to his ordination. Soon after Lis arrival there, how- 
ever, lie was scut forth to preach in Terra di Lavoro, 
and Calabria, by the command of his Superiors ; who 
hud probably the good sense lo see that an active 
life and public career were much more congenial to 
his tcniperuiurc and qualifications, than poring over 
the legends of the Saints, or sitting in his cell in a 
state of serene stultification, gnzing upon nothing, in 
the anticipation of some scra})hic vision. At the ex- 
piration of a year, he returned witli the reputation of 
a most powerful and convincing orator. After re- 
ceiving ordination, ho went to Leghorn, where he 
received an appointment in one of the public schools, 
as teacher of general literature; but the system of 
enpioiimge, which is one of the curses of that ill-used, 
and therefore turbulent city, was llicre carried on with 
lynx-eyed activity, iii all places of instniction ; pro- 
fessors and pupils were equally subjeclcd to it. No 
wonder theu that Gavazzi’s ardent language, breathing, 
as it had ever done, tlie most ])ab&ionatc love of 
liberty, and scorn of oppression and despotism, what- 
ever shapes tlicy iniglit assume, — no wonder that 
it should iiqmcdiatcly attract the att cation, and 
alarm the susceptibilities of the Jesuit informers, 
who kindly took upon themselves the task of ascer- 
taining the state of public opinion and private morals ; 
and that in consequence of the deductions they drew 
from it, he should very soon after his arrival receive 
a " broad hint’* that the more speedily he relinquished 
his employment, and, to use an Italian phrase, relieved 
the city from the incomodo of his presence, tlie more 
agreeable it w^ould be to the authorities, and the more 
prudent for himself. He obeyed the mandate at 
that time ; but, disgusted with the prospect of being 
similarly thwarted in all his endeavours to impart 
instruction in the capacity of a teacher, he resolved 
to relinquish the employment at once, and devote 
himself, for the future, to that of a sacred orator. ! 
There is no character throughout Italy more secure 
than this from ihe interference of autliority, or even 
the misrepresentations of Jiired spies, or traducers by 
profession. An eloquent preacher speedily becomes 
the favourite of the people ; they look upon him as 
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their property, and will not allow of any attach being 
made upon him, directly or indirectly : a government 
of priests is cautious how it condemns one of their 
own body, whose talents may serve to throw lustre 
over the sacred functions, even though liis arguments 
be distasteful to its prejudices, or inimical to its in- 
terests ; and as it would be os difficult to define tlie 
exact nature of the offence, as the degree of punish- 
ment due to it, they wisely shut their ears to what he 
may utter, and their eyes to the effect it may pro- 
duce, as long as they have any excuse cither to them- 
selves or the people, for their apparent indifference 
to his proceedings. 

But Gavazzi was not the man to do anything by 
halves, and he entered upon his vocation with all the 
zeal that the consciousness of a good cause will 
always inspire in the breast of an honest man, and 
all the fearlessness of one who, looking upon himself 
at once as a soldier of Christ and a citizen of the 
world, sees in banishment from place to place, only 
fresh scenes for his duties, and fresh inducements 
for the exercise of them. He was twenty-five years 
of age, and already was his reputation matured, 
when he commenced his doily preaching, during the 
season of Lent, at Piacenza ; and from that time he 
continued these sermons annually, as long as he 
remained in Italy. But the chief field for ten years 
of Ills pious and patriotic labours, was Piedmont. 
Asti, Alessandria, Tercelli, and Turin, were succes- 
sively visited by him in the course of his mission; 
and it is only justice to say that lie was generally 
beloved and respected, wherever he went. Never- 
theless, he found bitter enemies and inveterate oj)po- 
nents, as well as obedient proselytes and admiring 
friends. Among the most malignant of the former 
were the Jesuits, at whose head was the Marquis de 
la Margherita, then Minister of Poreign Affairs for j 
Piedmont. Uc was gloomy, bigoted, and narrow, in I 
all his notions; he dreaded every appearance of| 
intellectual progress, hated the word improvement, 
in whatever sense it might be used ; and whilst he 
tyrannized over others, he was himself the abject 
slave of the Order of St. Ignatius, to which he 
belonged. Now as all Gavazzi’s sentiments, all his 
arguments, all his views, were in direct opposition to 
those entertained by the members of that Order, an 
open war was established between them, and the 
banishment of the orator, convicted of the crime of 
captivating and enlighteninf the people, was decreed 
by Margherita as a matter of course. 

Gavazzi now transferred his labours to Parma, 
where he pursued them for four years, and where they 
were so fully appreciated that he has been known 
to preach to crowded congregations ten times in ! 
one snl^e day. There, however, he found a field | 
which he had not anticipated, in the central prison i 

the city, where he had his abode assigned him, 
by a mandate from Gregoiy the Sixteenth, in con- 
sequence of a series of sermons he had delivered at 
Bologna, which turning upon patriotism, justice, and 
gospel purity, did not exactly suit that Pontiff’s ideas 


of propriety. On his zdease from dnmoe vihs/* 
he went to Perugia, and thence, in 1845, to jbtoona; 
where, his zeal overstepping his cbscretion, he laniuffied 
forth into such a furious tirade against the ruling 
powers and their doctrines, that he speedily found 
himself again incarcerated, and this time with more 
severity, for it was in the College of the Noviciate 
of St. I^verino; and whoever would wish to know 
the extent to which the rigour of punishment may 
be carried, has only to commit some fault which may 
bring him within its priestly discipline. This poor 
Ghivazzi found to his cost, for during twelve months 
that he remained under monkish coercion in that place, 
every indignity was heaped upon his devoted head, 
and every ingenuity resorted to, in order to render 
his life degraded and miserable. 

The death of Gregory was, however, the signal for 
Gavazzi’s release. He had been on terms of intimacy 
with the brothers of Pio Nono ; and by that Pontiff, 
then giving the promise of every excellence in him- 
self, and every blessing to his people, he was released 
from his convent prison, recalled to Borne, and taken 
into favour at the Vatican. 

It was in the beautiful Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angioli, that the sonorous accents of Gavazzi 
were heard for the first time in the Eternal City : 
whoever lias paced the spacious transept of that 
glorious edifice, may easily imagine how grandly such 
accents would echo through it ; his subject, moreover, 
was an inspiring one ; it was the first anniversary of 
Pio Nono’s accession to the Papal Chair, and iu the 
eventful year that had preceded it, how many great 
and good things w^ere believed to have been effected ! 
How many more, it was hoped, were to be achieved 
in that which w'as to follow ! He was listened to 
with enthusiasm and delight, as he hailed the rising 
of the day-star of liberty, in the pure cerulean hemi- 
sphere of his beloved Italy ; and Pio Nono himself, 
heard with complacency and approbation of a theme 
so closely associated with his own praises. 

In his next popular effusion, Gavazzi was less suc- 
cessful, as for as giving his Holiness satisfaction was 
concerned. It was upon the discovery and defeat, in 
Home, of the plot against its liberties, which had 
commenced in Eerrara, through Austrian emissaries, 
and in counterpoise of which, the Pope agreed to the 
organization of the National Guards. Gavazzi, pene- 
trated with gratitude on the occasion, delivered a 
sermon of thanksgiving in the Church of St. Andrew 
delle Fratte ; but, hurried by his enthusiasm into a just 
denunciation of the evils resulting from the arbitrary 
and narrow-minded reign of Gregory, lie forgot himself 
so far as to paint the faults of the man, instead of con- 
fining his strictures to the errors of the Pontificate. 
This was contrary to the etiquette of the Vatican. 
These strictures, when reported to him, sounded harshly 
in the ears of Pio Nono ; to censure the dead was but 
one step from criticising the living ; the example was 
not to be passed over with that impunity which might 
allow it to grow into a precedent ; the ^fted orator 
was rebuked, and silence imposed upon him. Gavazzi 
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mitenitted.io. the injunction with a humility which did 
him honour ; partly from a candid acknowledgment 
within himself, that his impetuosity might have car- 
ried him beyond the bounds of propriety, and partly 
from sincere affection at that time to Pio Nono : thougli 
a suspicion that the Holy Father’s character was 
deficient in stability and truth was then first awakened 
in his mind, and unhappily but too fatally confirmed 
by succeeding circumstimees. 

It was in the month of January, during the tem- 
poraiy disgrace of Gavazzi, that the dreadful on- 
slaught was made at Padua, by the Austrian troops, 
upon the student population of that city, who, carried 
away by the impetuosity of youth, had manifested 
their love of liberty in a defiance of their oppressors, 
by whom they had been brutally insulted. This attack 
they had no power to resist. Pity and horror were 
alike raised by tho sanguinary deed, as base as it was 
cruel, for where was the honour of victory over those 
who had no means of contest ? The execrations of 
the people mingled with the shrieks and wailings of 
desolated mothers, the groans of bereaved fathers — 
the remaining youths were hastily recalled to their 
homes, the university broken up, and prayers were 
offered and solemn funeral rites performed, in many of 
the chief cities, for those who had fallen untimely on 
the unequal field, like flowers cut off in their bloom. 
Rome shared in the general feeling; her students 
implored Gavazzi to pay the tribute of his eloquence 
to their brothers, murdered in the streets of Padua. 
Grief and rage unchained his tongue ; ho thundered 
forth, in the Church of the University, a philippic 
against tyranny in all its hideous forms, and lamented 
over its recent victims, with an agony of regret that 
at once melted his congregation into woman’s weak- 
ness, and roused in them the most ardent desire to 
avenge those for whom they mourned. This harangue 
was a deep aggravation, at the Vatican, of Gavazzi’s 
previous offence; he was condemned to expiate it 
in the Convent of Polveriera, from whence, as 
though its discipline, notorious for its severity, was 
yet not severe enough, he was secretly transferred 
to the Capuchin Convent of Genzano. But he was 
not destined to imprisonment and inactivity. The 
proclamation of the republic in France, and the tem- 
porary triumph of the liberal party at Viennji, were 
events that carried the liopes of Italy up to their 
climax. One long cry of brotherhood and unity 
sounded through the land, and troops were sent from 
all parts, into Lombardy, and to Venice, to repel the 
hordes which Austria was certain to pour upon those 
points, as soon as she should recover from the stupor 
of the blow she had received. At Rome sprang up, 
as if by magic, an army of youthful volunteers, whose 
“ heauU virile*^ and " ardeur patriotique*' drew forth 
the warmest enlogiums from the high-spirited and 
munificent Princess Belgioso, who repeatedly wit- 
nessed their courage, and who had herself conducted 
into the field a regiment fitted out solely at her own 
individual expense. 

These were not times toi keep a man like Gavazzi 
shut up in a convent — and he was soon to be seen < 


parading the streets of Rome with t tri-colonred cross 
upon his broad breast, the emblem at once of bis 
devotion to his sacred calling and to his countiy. 
Often have we seen him thus decorated, shedding the 
light of his resplendent countenance from tho gallery 
of the Chamber of Deputies, on the speakers below ; 
often heard his animating exhortations ring through the 
arches of the Colosseum, his voice, all-powerful though 
it be, almost overwhelmed in the thunders of applause 
his arguments called forth. All parties owned the 
power of his eloquence, and the force of his reasoning, 
and when the troops were summoned to the Vatican, 
to receive on themselves, their arms, their banners, 
and their cause, the Papal benediction, and the 
blessing of God, Gavazzi was nominated the chap- 
lain in chief. That same evening he was admitted 
to a private interview with Pio Nono, who in the 
course of it invested him with full power to exercise 
due authority over the other chaplains, and graciously 
bestowed upon him a special blessing, for his well- 
doing in his new vocation. The Holy Father more- 
over favoured hint with some communications which he 
had much rather have been without, as they only 
tended to confirm in him the suspicions he had already 
begun to entertain, as to the Pontiff’s firmness and 
sincerity in the cause of emancipation. In short, he 
was given to understand that tho passage of the Po 
was permitted by Pio Nono, not to vindicate the 
rights of the Italian nation, nor to repel the Austrian 
aggression of them, — not for any veneration of liberty 
in itself, or desire to extend its blessings among his 
people, — in short, not for any great national or disin- 
terested end whatsoever, but solely for the recovery of 
the petty territory of Polesine for the Holy See I 
Such was the footing, wliether true or not, upon 
which the Holy Father chose to put an expedition 
that exposed the flower of his subjects to death, in 
order, we may presume, to leave himself a hole to 
creep out at,” if interrogated by his " trusty and 
well-beloved cousin ” of Austria, as to his motives for 
sanctioning the expedition. 

To track the progress of Gavazzi through the Roman 
States is unnecessary ; at Perugia, Padua, Venice, 
everywhere his voice was heard appealing, encourag- 
ing, beseecliing, warning, threatening, — everywhere 
it was listened to with enthusiastic delight, and no 
doubt his eloquence was one of the most powerful 
weapons that were employed at that time in the liberal 
cause. As brave in the field as he was eloquent in the 
forum, his tall figure might bo seen in the thickest of 
the fight, comforting the dying, or carrying off the | 
wounded to a place of safety. Four of his brothers 
attended him in this campaign, and proved themselves 
worthy of the name which he was destined to render 
celebrated throughout the whole civihzed world. In 
the retreat of the Piave he was exposed to great 
personal insult from the enemy, and often incurred 
considerable danger: retuniing to Florence, he re- 
sumed his discourses there, but was soon seized 
by the authorities, and conveyed across the frontier. 
He then sought shelter with a relative a few miles 
from Bologna, but his hiding-place being discovered. 
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were issned for his intist : h® was enaUad, 
Irawerer, to escape U H^an, % the kindiie^ of 
Cardinal d'Ainat, tlie Qotremor ttf Boh^nhi ,dai- 
trived to tram him of his peri), and sent him mdttej 
to fhcilitate his departure. At Milan he foiiiid the 
state of parties, harassed, irritated, and distrustful of 
each other, unfavourable to his declamations; aiid the 
case was the same at Genoa, to which city he repaired 
after the capitulation of Milan. Bologna proved a 
more congenial field; he was implor^ by the in- 
habitants to raise bis voice against the dreadful 
crime of assassination, which, joined to the horrors of 
brigandage, was then carrying terror into the bosoms 
of the most Tespectable families. Taking Ancona in 
his way, he there greatly strengthened the public feel- 
ing in favour of liberty; and, arriving at Bologna, 
he added the force of his elbquence to the calmer 
arguments and judicious measures of Galietti, by 
which tranquillity and order were in a great measure 
restored. His reward was an order for his arrest, 
despatched from Koine by Kossi, and carried into im- 
mediate execution by that minister’s colleague, Zucchi. 

Gavazzi was now in more real peril than he had 
perhaps ever been exposed to, amid a shower of bullets, 
with destruction stalking round him. Though still re- 
taining the titular dignity of Chaplain-iii-Chicf to the 
Pontifical Porccs, and of which no step had been taken 
by the Papal Court to dejuive him, he was sent like a 
common malefactor to Corncto. In the dungeons of 
that town, devoted solely to the imprisonment of 
priests, and wherein are practised severities and cruel- 
ties that would not be allowed in any civil establish- 
ment, not even for the most atrocious crimes, Gavazzi 
might, under the ancten regime^ have languished out 
the remainder of his days, unheard of, amid chains and 
stripes, hunger and filth, and every species of insult, 
companioned with the most guilty and most degraded 
of men, the very dregs of a venal and coiTupt priest- 
hood ; but in passing through Viterbo, the people flew 
to his rescue, and carried him off in triumph from the 
grasp of Ills guards. This bold manifestation of popu- 
lar feeling alarmed the papal government so much 
that an order was instantly sent in confirmation of his 
release. Immediately quitting the llomaii States, he 
retraced his steps to Venice, where, however, ho was 
now coldly received ; the public sentiments had un- 
dergone a change; he was accused, though very 
unjustly, of advocating Cqjnmuiiisni, and pushing all 
his opinions to the ultra : but soon a gleam of brilliant 
light shot once more across his path. The Pope 
fled from Home; the government was left in the 
hands of Gavazzi’s admirers and friends ; joyfully he 
presented himself among them, joyfully was he wel- 
comed by them. Soon were his courage and his 
eloquence called fotth — the approach of the French 
roused tliem to the utmost, and once more he might 
be seen, foremost in the place of danger, waving his 
cross on the city walls, bearing the wounded to the 
hospital, blessing the dying, consoling the afflicted — 
everywhere the zealous priest, the devoted citizen, 
tlie brave patriot. But Home fell at last, and Gavazzi, 
unable to endure the spectacle of her second subjuga- 
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the eteellent priest, Ugo Baasi^ 
murdered at midnight, in his luithrg hf 
trians, under the pretended legality of aiartiai oettri. 
We were among the auditors'* of that evening, and 
cannot imagine it possible ever to forget the ^feet 
which his commanding figure, his noble attitudes, his 
varied and most expressive action, the deep pathos of 
his voice, the dignified energy of his grief, produced 
upon his impressionable countrymen, — and we may add 
upon ourBeives,-~4is he eulogized the virtues of his 
martyred brother in spiritual arms, and loaded with 
solemn maledictions the tyranny that sought to extend 
itself throughout Europe by the destruction of all 
who attempted to obstruct its course. 

From this time Gavazzi’s fortunes began to assume 
somewhat of a brighter aspect. Simple in his personal 
habits as a monk in his cell, very little was sufficient 
for his actual need ; he had now made himself known 
— soon he was applied to for instruction, wliich fur- 
nished him from day to day with the means of support. 
At Icugtli his fellow-exiles in this country, duly appre- 
ciating how valuable his abilities w'ould prove in giving 
publicity to their cause, clubbed their slender pittances 
together, to procure him a suitable room wherein 
to deliver a course of lectures upon the errors and 
abuses of the Church of Home, and the mal-adminis- 
tration of the temporal government of the Pope. 
The interest of the public was speedily excited in 
the lecturer, and has continued to increase until 
he lias acquired a universal popularity. Ho is in- 
deed, we should imagine, at this moment, the most 
powerful and accomplished orator in Europe — ^nature 
has given him every requisite talent, and circum- 
stances have combined to draw forth all his extraor- 
dinary qualifications. He is equally to be desired as 
an advocate, and dreaded as an opponent. He is not 
one of the mealy-mouthed who 

" never mentions Hell to cars polite 

nor of the over refined and subtle reasoners who waste 
their finer wits in trying, like the gifted Burke, to 

** cut blocks with a razor.” 

He employs expressive terms, and striking illustrations: 
— and if his constitutional impetuosity, his zeal in the 
cause of his country’s freedom, and the peculiar genius 
of his mother-tongue, sometimes hurry him into per- 
sonal vituperation, and coarseness of epithet or com- 
parison, it can only be said that violent diseases 
require violent remedies ; the abuses, the turpitudes 
and the tyrannies of the papal court, as proved by 
all history, cannot be exaggerated by any language; 
the iniquities of its secret proceedings require to be 
stated by a bold voice, nor can they he detected and 
laid faithfully open by a keener eye, a more unflinching 
hand, than tkat of this warrior-priest, whose eonstant 
text seems to be • 

** Cry alond^Bpare not I ' 
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Chaptxs L 

BnliKkMIiHi te On Illinoli— Wotm •teambMlt In genanl— The 
BainieT in partioulnr— Hor captain and crew— Hooahier bride and 
brtdegroom^A walk in St. Loum^A horrible tale of Lynching. 

On the morning of one of the last days of April, 
18—, there was a small party of persons collected in 
the cabin of a steamboat which had just arrived at 
St. Louis from Louisville, discussing some topic 
which seemed to possess for them an engrossing 
interest. This party consisted of six persons, fonr 
ladies and two gentlemen, all evidently travellers. 
The question was how and when they should pro- 
secute the remainder of their voyage up the principal 
eastern tributary which the fatlicr of waters receives 
above the Ohio. One of the gentlemen had e* plorcd 
the forest of steamboats which crowded the wharf of 
this growing city, and reported that there was but 
one advertised “Por the Illinois this evening, without 
I fail;” that he could not get on board of her, but 
^ thought her appeal ance extremely unpromising. It 
I was near the close of the week, and iis the other 
gentleman was a clergyman, and he and liis party had, 
moreover, no dear friends from whom tlu'y liad been 
separated seven long years, awaihiig their arrival, they 
I concluded to stop till the succeeding one. They 
I accordingly went on shore, and the writer and her 
' companion set out, accompanied by a cartmaii and 
I suiuliy trunks, chests, &c, to find the elegant, 

I fai^t mailing, high-gre^^ure boat that was going “up 
the Illinois this evening, without fail.” 

We had travelled far enough on the western waters 
already to have learned that the “this evening” of 
the bills mighl possibly be adjourned twenty-four or 
even thirty-six houis; but faith is no less icquisitc 
on western steamboa#than elsewhere, and summoning 
all ours, we embarked ourselves and our baggage on 
board the “Bauiier.” We soon found tlio faith 
which led us on board was a mere rush-light to that 
necessary to keep us there. If steamboats had been 
I running on the llbuois at the time when Noah 
explored the summit of Ararat, one would have 
, affirmed that this very “ Banner ” was the pioneer of 
that period. But there is a story to be told, by-and-by, 
of the first craft of this kind that ever went up the 
Illinois, andiis clTect on the settlers, which unfor- 
tunately conflicts with this supposition, and drives the 
antiquarian to a period comparatively modern, as that 
which gave birth to the Banner. She was not a very 
large boat, but what she wanted in size was amply 
compensated in filth. One flight of stairs between 
the cabins was carpeted, and sundry small patches 
still remained on the floor of that in which we ate, 
being too firmly fastened by mingled grease and clay 


to be easily ivmoyed. It U perinip giteerally 
kttbiiin, that ih^se irti^ 
make a paate IfnkMI 

it 0^ waidit. X it Dtf Ml 
unen^biened, and can hM *mpb tWIiilMiW 
virtues, having seen them repmitecBy dedtaMMltt 
various ways at the west. The floors Woteii» 
the stairs dilapidated; there was no linen ht tiie 
berths, the hurricane deck leaked, and its edge was 
hung with delicate filaments of tar, which the warmth 
of the sun often drew to an inconvenient length and 
sometimes quite severed, irrespective of the Welfare 
of those passing beneath. The waste of steam was so 
great that the wheels effected only about four revolu- 
tions a minute, and the boat had a strange habit, 
which I could not then fully comprehend, but which 
has since been satisfactorily explained by a soientifio 
friend, of occasionally running twice or thrice her 
ienglli, with considerable rapidity, and then suddenly 
lurching so as to throw every thing to the larboard. 
She d^eraged five of these spasms a day. There was 
a one-handed chambermaid on board, a one-eyed cook, 
and a tbree-fingered boy to wait at tabic. But all 
these inipcrfcctions were more than compensated by 
the exquisite finish and poifcction of the captain. 
He was a soft-voiced, red- haired gentleman, in wliite 
silk hose, and French pumps, umbrageous ruffles, and 
alight satin ciavat; who liad strangely enough been 
transferred from his natural profession of lounging in 
the Broadway of some western town, to the command 
of this antediluvian piece of water craft. One could 
draw his portrait this day, by adding a thatch of red 
bristles over the mouth, and substituting for the silken 
hose, gaiters of the neatest fit and finish. On deck he 
wore lemon-colourcd gloves. The first polish of the 
laundress was taken off his snowy linen pantaloons 
when 1 first saw him, and the plaits of his ruffle had 
relaxed a little from their precise angles, but the satin 
cravat, the pumps and hose, were unexceptionable. 
He walked wdth a mincing, uneasy gait through the 
little hall which led to tlie ladies’ cabin, and presented 
liimself before my astonished eyes— one delicate glove 
drawn on, and the other straiglitencd in his hand— 
with a bow that would have graced the drawing-room 
of St. James’s. 

“It’s a ver-ry-warm day, miss.” I looked my 
astonishment, and was about informing him that the 
gentlemen’s cabin was in some other part of the boat, 
when he laid his white hand on one of the filthy chairs, 
and placing it near the door, seated himself upon it, 
with such an at-homc sort of air, looking at the same 
time so familiar with the filth and disorder about, that 
1 felt convinced be must be a part of the establish- 
ment. 11c must either be the captain or clerk, for the 
cook is black, and none of the hands would dare 
undertake a prank of this kind. These thoughts passed i 
rapidly through my mind, wliilc the object of them 
was adjusting his cravat, arranging his hair, and passing 
his cambric handkerchief slowly over his moist fore- 
head, so that, notwithstanding my deliberaUoi^ 1 
replied, before he was entirely prepared to oontim 
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the conversation, that so far as the temperature was 
concerned, I was happy to be able to coincide with him. 

You are going up the Illinois, miss P** 

**1 am delighted with your sagacity, sir,” I replied; 
** tliat forms a part of my present expectation.” 

"Have you ever been up P” 

" Never, sir.” 

" Then you have a delightful trip before you.” 

"1 admire your taste,” 1 replied, glancutg at the 
naked floor, the mutilated chairs, and the greasy 
berths. 

How far up do you go, miss P” 

" 1 am not informed, sir, as to the exact distance.” 

"You have recently arrived in this region, I 
presume P” 

. “I have, sir.” 

"I shall have great pleasure in carrying so intelli- 
ffible a young lady into the country.” 

“ You flatter me.” 

"0 no, miss, I believe I speak truth.” 

" Your sagacity, sir, is beyond praise.” . 

Before he had time to reply, a young chap in a red 
calico shirt, with a face dirtier than I can describe, 
presented himself at the door and bawled out, " Gappen, 
please to come hyur} John’s dead done with whiskey, 
the new engineer’s gone off on a spree, and th’ ain’t 
nobody to keep the fire up.” Hereupon the " cappen ” 
rose and departed, with a pompous solicitation that 1 
would excuse his absence. I 

He had been gone but a very few moments when 
the one-handed chambermaid entered, directing in a 
raw Hooshier girl who had been our fellow-passenger 
from Louisville. Poor child ! even her eyes, trained 
as they were to rude sights, looked astonished at the 
poverty and filth about her. 1 did not wonder that 
she started with an exclamation of delight and said, 
“I’m right glad to sec you!” though we had never 
exchanged a word before. She was a tall, dark 
featured person, with a head of fine black hair that 
fiowed to her feet when the horn comb was withdrawn 
from it. Her stature was large, her hands and feet 
proportionably so. She was accompanied by a man 
whose relation to her had excited a good deal of 
speculation among us. He was several years her 
senior; had lost three of his front teeth, wore a red 
fiannel shirt with a standing collar of the same, 
supported by a cotton pocket-handkerchief, a fur cap, 
and the thickest of ail possible boots, the tops of which 
were just invaded by the bottoms of a pair of jean 
pantaloons. His attentions to his travelling com- 
panion were so peculiar that we had been in a dcliglit- 
ful state of uncertainty all the way as to what this 
relation could be. They were authoritative enough 
for those of a father, but then their age forbade the 
supposition. He might have been an uncle, but she 
never called him so; possibly a cousin, but no woman 
ever so prized the attention of a mere cousin. He 
could scarcely have been a brother, because there was 

(1) It if diffleult to convey by any written comblnatkm of letterr 
the eound of this word as uttered by the nattves of these regions. 
It Is more like jfut preceded by h duiiply aspirated, than anything 
else to which I can uken it. 


not the faintest resemblance between them. What 
then could he be? We had examined and rejected 
every supposition but that of his being her husband ; 
but nobody would listen to that, because supported 
by no probabilities. The riddle was turned over to 
me for solution. It cannot be wondered at, that in 
such desperate circumstances, I looked upon their 
entrance as quite a providence, and reciprocated the 
sclf-gratulation expressed by my fellow-passenger. 

She seated herself on one chair, deposited her 
bundle on another, and laughing the while, exclaimed, 
“This hyur boat ain’t set out so smart by a heap as 
t’other. I ’lowed we shouldn’t have such a fine place 
to be in all the way.” 

“Why,” said I, “ had you been told that the boats 
up the Illinois were so poorly furnished?” 

“No, I never hcem nothin about ’em, but ’tain’t in 
natur to liave such carpets, and cheers, and glasses 
everywhere ; it costs a heap to have ’em.” 

Poor child I the splendours of a comfortable cabin 
had been to her like the show of regal magnificence 
to a peasant; and she could say with poor Hindoi 
though not in language so sentimental, “I knew, I 
I knew it could not last !” 

I In a few minutes her companion made his appear- 
! ance, and announced that he had toied the plunder 
aboard, and as the boat wa’nt goin to start till after 
night, lie was goin up to see the place. He gave her 
no invitation to accompany him, nor did she seem to ' 
expect it. I did not wish to broach ibe question at 
once, so we had a few words on indifferent topics, till 
Hal (I believe I have forgotten to say that my travelling 
companion bore that convenient souhriquet) entered 
and asked me if I would like to stroll an hour or two 
over the western city. 

“ Most gladly,” I replied ; “ a wilderness and motion 
were preferable to this tedious place.” 

“ Have you seen the captain?” was his next question. 

“Yes; he has paid his respects formally.” 

“ Well, he’s a character, isn’t he, to finish off such a 
boat as this? but we’ll have some fun out of him 
before we part.” 

We sallied forth, and my he^ really ached as I left 
the solitary girl sitting there, robbed of all the splen- 
dour that had so delighted her senses for the last few 
days, and alone. She looked sad, and I made an 
interrogative sign to Hal about asking her to accom- 
pany us, with all the oddities of her person and apparel, 
but he shook his liead. When we were out, I asked 
why he had refused my request. 

“Why,” said he, "Mr. Red-flannel may prefer to 
escort his wife himself, and his preference might be 
expressed rather strongly if he found me doing it 
without his consent. We don’t know how these 
Hoosbiers will receive any civilities to which they are 
not accustomed; and you^have heard enough of the 
modes in which they express their displeasure, to be 
aware that it is no slight thing to awaken it. You 
see that dnmp of trees yonder in the skirt of the city P” 

“ Yes; but what have they to do with the resentment 
ofinsult or wrong?” 
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"Much. There is a heap of ashes tinder one of 
them with which tliis pleasant wind is playing^, as if 
they were not the most revolting object that could be 
found on the face of this republic.” 

"And what, pray, renders them such? Your face 
tells a tale of horror.” 

"And well it may; for last night, only last night, a 
man, an unfortunate and guilty one it may be, but 
still a man, and a citizen of this proud state, was tied 
to that tree and burned alive 1” 

"Merciful heaven, it cannot be !” 

"Yes, it is even so, and a crowd of people were 
gathered around to witness tlie fearful spectacle.” 

"And was there no heart during all that period of 
agony to relent and turn the tide of fury into pity and 
tenderness ? A word uttered in the spirit of human 
love must have done it, methinks, and made the most 
violent ready to bear their suffering victim away in 
their arms.” 

"It remained unspoken, then; for the damning 
fact is recorded on earth as well as in heaven.” 

"It surely must blast the peace of every person 
who had any knowledge of it and did not interpose to 
prevent it. But what was his offence ? Surely it must 
have been very aggravated to have awakened such 
awful vengeance.” 

“ I have not learned the precise circumsianccs, but 
rumour (and that from those who approved, or at least 
suffered the disgraceful event to take place, would, we 
may suppose, attribute to him his full measure of 
iniquity) says that he had led a desperate sort of life 
on the river and in its vicinity. His final offence was 
stabbing an officer who attempted to arrest him for 
some recent crime.” 

" Did the wound produce instant death ? ” 

" No. I believe the man is still living, or at least 
survived some hours. 1 have understood that he was 
very much esteemed, and had a family of small children. 
But these are less than feather weights in the scale 
that will balance the guilt of his murderers.” 

“ These things are awful truly, and disgraceful too, 
if we consider the boasted supremacy and eilicieiicy of 
our laws. 1 trust the like docs not occur so often 
that the city is not agitated by it.” 

" No, such extreme cases do not ; but this is only 
an extreme one of a class of public offences that are 
frequent here. Individual or associated feeling often 
assumes the prerogative of law in the infliction of 
lesser punishments.” 

" Well, it is not perhaps, on reflection, so extraor- 
dinary as it seems at first sight to us. We come from 
a region comparatively old, where time lias defined 
right and interest, and developed more fully the 
power of law, and established rules of action. Here 
all is new. Passion may break forth and do its fatal 
misdeeds, before the slower majesty of law is perceived 
by the turbulent actors to be sufficient for their 
purposes. Such scenes must exhibit clearly to every 
reflecting mind the necessity of framing in our seasons 
of entire self-possession rules by which we will abide 
when these have passed away. Fanatical liberalists 


may term them shackles to restrain our future freedom, 
but I would that every one of such might stand beside 
that funeral dust. Before the awM truth^ taught 
there, his ravings for large liberty would shrink into 
their true insignificance.” 

"But if sucli lessons are not learned from the pages 
of history, black with the records of fouler violence 
than this, how shall the shallow minds which reject 
them there, imbibe them here ?” 

" True ; but we are wandering far, and your hbrrible 
recital has been so painful that I am less disposed to 
walk than before I heard it. Let us return.” 

Chafteu II. 

Departuro from St. Louis— The first night on board the Banner— 
The next morning— Speed of our boat — Junction of the Mil* 
aouri and Mississippi — Landing at Alton — Unpardonable be- 
liaviour of the boat under trying circumstances — Disaster to the 
captain — A specimen of Hooshier indignation. 

Ox reaching the wharf, we found things wearing a 
very busy appearance. The engine was wheezing like 
an asthmatic, some rough-looking men were totii^ 
plunder on board, the captain stood upon the guard 
with both gloves drawn on and buttoned, the hands 
were moving about as if intent on business, and things 
began to wear quite the aspect of departure. This 
was encouraging. 

“Will you start to-night, caplain? ” said Hal. 
“Certainly, sir,” taking out his repeater. "Bing 
the bell. Jack. That's our first bell ; we shall be off 
in an hour.” 

" Really,” said I, as we walked up the street, " this 
affair has some creditable points ; its punctuality for 
instance.” 

" Yes, you'll Icam the value of that when our friends 
who wait here till Monday pass us halfway up the 
Illinois.” 

"Now out upon your croaking, and let's put a 
cheerful face on the attempt, since wo liavo made it.” 

The hour extended from one o'clock to six. We 
loft the wharf just as the sun was setting, and if the 
reader escapes a common-place description of spires 
gilded by his last rays, of windows blazing with 
crimson and golden light, of trees shaking tbeir small 
foliage in the evening wind, and of the dying hum of 
the city, stealing fainter and fainter on our ears as the 
muddy waters parted slowly before our prow, he may 
thank the Banner and her peerless captain. Either 
were sufficient to have put to flight the sentimentality 
of a legion of school-misses, — both together quite 
routed mine ; not to mention our red-flannelled Hoo- 
shier, or liis long-haired bride. Every thing about mo 
was so thoroughly uncomfortable, that I felt no dispo- 
sition to rest iu any anticipation sliort of that which 
pictures the homes and faces we so longed to see. 
Three days of this dismal journeying were reported to 
lie between us and them, and it required under such 
circumstances some heroism in man or woman to look 
forward through their tedious length. 

I was fatigued, and requested the chambermaid to 
prepare my berth as early as possible. She offered mo 
a very disinterested piece of advice iu reference to iti 
which I shall give here for the benefit of such as maj 
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te siniilatly situated, without the like kindness to 
direct their choice. It was, that I had better abaudon 
ihe little pen, otherwise state-room, which I had 
chosen beside the cabin, and take n)j berth in the 
latter apartment, ^^Kasc,” to use her own elegant 
language^ ^'the bugs ain’t a touch in hyur to what 
they be in yamder.” Here was another volume of 
miseiy opened to my already oppressed senses. 
Seeing my consternation, she added, “O, you needn’t 
dread ’em so powerful; I broomed the berths to-day, 
and shook the ’trasses, so they won’t be so mighty bad.” 

“Make my berth where you think best,” I said. 

” There ain’t no clean sheets^ but I cun tear oft‘ a 
pair, and you can sleep in ’em, you know, if they ain’t 
hemmed, and I’ll give you my pillow.” 

thank you,” I replied; “just tear olF a third 
sheet, and I’ll make a pillow-case of it for myself.” | 

At last the berth was prepared, and the vermin | 
made a night of it. They had evidently not been 
treated for some time, and brought vigorous appetites 
to my reception. After a contest of four or five hours, 
I was fain to yield possession to them. Making such 
limited ablution as the place allowed, I dressed myself 
and sat down on the stern of the boat to wait the 
coming day, and speculate on the distance we had 
made. When the light came up over the heavy forest 
which clothed the eastern bank of the river, 1 saw 
that the waters were still muddy, and knew, therefore, 
that we could not have passed the mouth of the 
Missouri. Nine hours’ running had brought us 
twenty-two miles! — a dismal augury for the 240 that 
yet remained. As the daylight gained, 1 saw that the 
current under tlie eastern shore was dark and clear, 
and a few minutes after the scattered town of Alton 
began to peer up from among its beautiful bluffs, just 
touched with the first tender hue of spring. 

And now the waters widened on the west, and 
opened up inland a broad, eddying, plunging sea of 
mud. On the spine of a sand-bar which was just 
visible between the two streams, the currents met, 
and the waters of the Missouri rose into a circling 
wave which toppled an instant and ran on, eager to 
mingle with the purer element that glittered aud danced 
beyond. But the Mississippi, as if disdaining the foul 
alliance thus tumultuously sought, stole angrily away 
beneath the dark forest on the o])posite shore, and 
preserved her identity a long way down, in a narrow 
transparent vein, growing more slender, till at length 
its bed was wholly usurped by%the muddy monster. 

This, then, was the junction of these two streams ! 
The point where the mighty son of the mountains 
meets ihe clear-eyed daughter of the lakes — majestic 
union of powers whose feeble birth is in the deep 
wilderness and the untrodden solitude, whose maturity 
m^kes the ocean tremble. Nothing could be more 
impressive. When the child’s geography had first 
been put in my hands, I read of these great rivers and 
my feeble powers to their utmost task to conceive 
thSm. I had followed the insignificant red and green 
lines whieh represent them, and explored the echoing 
mountains whence one plunges to the plain below, and 


the gashing springs and softly chiming lakes whence 
the other rises and winds ; till fancy, wearied with the 
effort, drooped her pinion, and left me on the rough 
bench in the little brown school-house, sick and dis- 
gusted with the narrowness and coarseness of ihe world 
to which 1 wtm confined. I had taken the eagle’s 
wing, and, perched upon the mountain pine, had seen 
the little rivulets 

“ leap and gush 

O'er channeird rock and broken bush,” 

bending towards each other, and swelling as they 
united, till their march became resistless. I had 
followed them where the dim wood and towering cliff 
reechoed to their tread, and where they cut the 
verdant bosom of the sunny plain like threads of 
molten silver. Vast, illimitable journey I And here, 
beneath my eye, these messengers from the unvexed 
solitudes, thousands of miles away, met and pursued 
their path together. It seemed like a union of 
strength to thread the more dangerous teriitory 
inhabited by man. Both streams at this time were 
swollen to their fullest capacities by the spring floods. 
The gigantic Missouri poured out his turbid waters 
with a force that made liis feeble neighbour recoil aud 
leave a chasm between the transverse muddy wall, and 
the clear dark stream that glided timidly by on the 
other side. 

While I was contemplating this scene, wrapt in 
silence, a little window close beside me opened, and a 
liand was thrust forth wliich I immediately recognized 
to be the solitary member belonging to the body of 
our chambci'inuid. She drew back with a scream, and 
an cxclarnatio]! not of the most feinliiinc character; 
but the next moment her eyes relieved her trepidation, 
and after muttering some apology, she expressed her 
opinion that I “ must feel right peart to be out that 
airly P I had no little difficulty in convincing her 
that there was sufficient activity in my nerves of 
sensation to render the insects that shared my berth 
somewhat troublesome. 

“I reckon,” said she, “thar must liavc been a 
mighty small chance of the varmints about you, ’kase 
I swep up about a pint of ’em yesterday and thow’d 
’em overboard ; so it’s impossible you could ha had a 
great many.” 

1 yielded the point, and afterwards observed that 
whenever they were alluded to on board this boat, it 
was by measure I 

We reached Alton at eight o’clock. The bell rang 
when we were within 100 yards of the shore, and the 
boat was in one of her spasms, which the captain 
calculated would lay him alongside in gallant .style. 
But alas ! spasmodic action is no more to be relied on 
in boat nature than human. On we came, the waters 
quite whiicuing in our wake, aud making, as the 
delighted Mrs. lladdle observed on another occasion, 
**acterally more noise” than if we had come in a 
better boat, for the engine creaked and hissed at every 
joint, and the escape-pipe disgorged itself abont 
thrice a minute with a dismal hollow sound, as if its 
I vitals were breaking up. We nearly touched the 
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shore ; the captain stood in his raffles, silk-hose, pumps, 
wd gloTes ; the passengers waited, valises and trunks 
in hand, ready to jump ashore, and two or three were 
gathered at the waterside shaking hands with their 
friends, and exchanging the usual ceremonies, when, 
oh, most inglorious spectacle 1 the spasm ended, the 
boat rolled over on the other side, threw the captain 
across a stool, and the passengers among barrels, 
Ac., and lay motionless for several momenta. 

” * That was the uukiiidest cut of all,* was it not ? ** 
cried Hal, maliciously, to the prostrate captain, 
play you such a trick here, before the town, just 
as we were on the eve of such a bold approach ; but 
never mind. She’ll hardly have another fit before you 
can bring her up.’* 

The bell rang, the wheels revolved backwards, and 
all the numerous mysteries were duly performed again, 
but now the boat refused to approach the shore. She 
would come up obediently to within a few feet, but 
the nicest calculation and the most delicate persuasion 
could take her no nearer. At each failure she was 
obliged to turn quite round, and each evolution took 
her half-way across the stream, and consumcfi nearly 
half an hour. No petted child ever conducted 
herself in a more refractory manner before company 
than she before the astonished eyes of the goodly 
citizens of Alton. Every prank deepened the tint of 
our captain’s hair, whiskers, and face, and was made 
the occasion of as many jokes as could be uttered till 
another followed. 

** She shows off admirably, chptain ; nothing could 
be more fortunate.” 

“If you could throw her into a fit just before she 
backs water, she’d be sure to come up.” 

“If she refuses again, you may as well go on; may 
be she’ll come to her temper at the next landing.” 

“The wood will be out soon, and then she’ll 
certainly float ashore somewhere.” 

In the midst of this scene our red-flanueled Ilooshicr 
made his appearance. His arms were inserted in his 
pockets, nigh to the elbow, the fur cap tipped over 
the left eye, and the thick boots projected more than 
ever as he leaned against the side of the cabin, raised 
his upper lip by way of adapting his eyes to the strong 
sunlight, and inquired with a loud voice into the 
meaning “ of all these hyur turnins.” He was informed 
by Hal that the captain had thought of landing at 
Alton, but had changed liis mind and was now merely 
showing his boat to the citizens. 

“ Look stranger,” said he, “ do I look as if I 
could be gummed that easy P Tve seed too many boats 
in my day to belic\e your story ; but if he’s trying to 
land thar, this one takes the rag off them all. I say, 
cappen, what’ll you give me to jump over and put my 
shouldha under the starn, and shove her up for you P 
I calculate there wouldn’t be much difficulty in doin 
it, if you’d stop that infarnal old iugine that’s whizzin 
and bustin, below thar. It’s about half man-power, I 
reckon, when it don’t leak.” 

The poor captain became more and more perplexed 
every moment, and actually went ao far as to remove 


one of his gloves. The people on aholre cheered the 
last two evolutions, and the whole thing had reached 
the climax of the ridiculous, when; by a fortnhate 
guess on the pirt of some one, the boat was at last 
brought alongside the shore, just one hour and a half 
from the time of the first attempt. EveiTthing had 
been brought up to the boiling point by the long 
suspense and severe effort. The perspiration stood in 
drops on the brow of the agonized captain ; the boilers 
had contracted the rage, and thrown off more steam 
than had brought us from St. Louis ; the very tar had 
been warmed into greater freedom and threw itself 
more fearlessly on the luckless by-passers. Our 
Hooshicr had not duly considered this circumstance* 
and, in the excitement of the moment, he planted 
himself directly beneath one of these thin filaments. 
It spun out in a beautiful thread of dark amber, and 
then, unluckily, parting above, deposited a large lump 
on the very edge of liis cap, and shot off, in a fine 
stream, to the immaculate bosom of red-flannel below. 

“Look now,” said the wrathful Hooshier, 
doubling his fists ; “ if any body wants to throw tar 
on me, lie may do it as long as he can stand, after I’ve 
had two or three good licks at him. I’m a better 
steamboat than this when I’m set a-goin, and ’twon’t 
take much such combustible as that aar to fire me up.” 

The bystanders were greatly amused, but kept 
themselves at a safe distance, for his arms were 
swinging about in a manner rather incouvenient to 
those on the narrow guard. 

“Easy, friend, easy,” said Hal; “you cannot 
suppose that any gentleman would throw tar upon 
you; if you look up, you will see where the insult 
came from.” 

“Yes, I see it’s the infarnalold boat. I could lick 
out twenty-four just like her; but tbcrc’d be more 
sense in giving that ruffled carrot yonder a taste of a 
live man’s fists.” 

A little persuasion, however, cooled his wrath. 
Our old passengers sprang gladly ashore, and the new 
ones set their feet upon the plank rather doubtingly, 
but some one ou the fire-deck settled the question by 
calling out “ There won’t be another boat till Tuesday.” 

{To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OP PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND,* 

(From the Xevue dee Deux JHondes.) 

Hitherto, we find that poets and itinerant singers 
attribute only amusing peccadilloes to Mr. Punch ; 
but wc are approaching the critical period in which 
his manners begin to be depraved. Swift, in 1728, 
shows him to us as already on the decline, in a satire 
in verse, by means of the speech addressed to a dis- 
agreeable and turbulent wliig, Richard Lighe, here 
called Timothy, by a poor infirm man, well known in 
the streets of Dublin, for his tory opinions, named 
Mad Mullinix. The latter compares his adversary to 

(1) Concluded from p. 178. 
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a malicious Folicbiuelle, and makes ns acquainted, 
during his speech, with some of the most successful 
puppet-shows then represented at Dublin. 

Tim, you mistake the matter quit^ 

The Tories I you are their delight; 

And should you act a diffierent part, 

.Be grave and wise, 'twould break their heart. 

Whv, Tim, you have a taste, 1 know, 

And often see a puppet show. 

Observe, the audience is in pain, 

While Punch is hid behind the scene; 

But when they hear his rusty voice, 

With what impatience they rejoice ! 

And then they value not two straws, 

How Solomon decides the cause. 

Which the true mother, which pretender. 

Nor listen to the witch of Endor. 

Should Faustus, with the devil behind him. 

Enter the stage, they never mind him ; 

If Punch, to stir their fancy, shows 
In at the door his monstrous nose, 

Then sudden draws it back again. 

Oh what a pleasure mixt with pain. 

You every moment think an age, 

Till he appears upon the stage ; 

• « « « 

• • • « 

The Duke of Lorraine drew his sword ; 

Punch roaring ran, and running roar'd. 

Reviles all people in his jargon, 

And sells the king of Spain, a bargain ; 

St. George himself he plays the wagon, 

And mounts astride upon the dragon ; 

He gets a thousand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his roguish tricks ; 

In every action thrusts his nose, 

The reason why, no mortal knows; 

• • « * 

• • « • 

There 's not .t puppet made of wood 
But what would hang him if they could ; 

While teasing all, by all he’s teased. 

How well are the spectators pleased 1 
Who in the motion have no share, 

But purely come to mar and stare ; 

Have no concern for Sabria’s sake. 

Which gets the better saint or snake. 

Providing Punch (for there’s the jest) 

Be soundly maul’d and plague the rest. 

Thus, Tim, philosophers suppose 
The world consists of puppet shows ; 

Where petulant, conceited fellows. 

Perform the part of Punchinellocs ; 

So at this booth, which all call Dublin, 

Tim, thou ’rt the Punch to stir up trouble in ; 

You riggle, fidge, and make a rout, 

Put all the other puppets out. 

Run on in a perpetual round. 

To tease, perplex, disturb, confound. 

Intrude with monkey grin and clatter. 

To interrupt all serious matter ; 

Are grown the nuisance of your clan. 

Who hate and scorn you to a man; 

But then the lookers on, the tories. 

You still divert with merry stories. 

They would consent that all the crew 
Were haag'd before they ’d part with you.” 

In this portrait, which is not a flattering one, and 
in some couplets sung in 1731, and taken from a 
puppet-play,' Punch, or rather Punchinello (for thus 
he styles himself), appears still as a disorderly little 
felkcer, yery noisy and tolerably brutal, but he has not 

(1) See Punch and Judy,” p. 46. 


yet committed any of those paternal or conjugal 
enormities, which will soon cause him to bw a 
striking resemblance to Henry VlII. or Bluebeard. 
We are, however, reluctant to acknowledge this re- 
semblance ; we prefer comparing our friend Punch to 
Don Juan. Hone has, in fact, drawn a parfdlel 
between these two personages, in which, contrary to 
his usually exact rules, he advances that Punch may 
have suggested the idea of the character and exploits 
of the famous “ Burlador de Sevilla.*** He forgets 
that even in 1676, when Shadwell introduced the first 
imitation of Don Juan, “ The Libertine Destroyed," 
on the English stage, Punchinello was not then known 
in Great Britain. Payne Collier thinks, with much 
more reason, that the drama of Punch and Judy is of 
recent date in England, and taking the contrary 
opinion to Hone, attributes the hyperbolical licences 
of this composition to the infatuation excited by 
Mozart*s master-piece at the end of the last century. 
Punch, according to Mr. Paync*s definition, is the 
Don Juan of the populace. The most ancient text 
in which this talented critic has found any mention of 
the adventures of Punch and Judy, is a ballad which 
he does not take to be older than 1790, and which he 
has extracted from a collection of pieces, some 
printed, others in manuscript, formed daring the 
years 1791, 1792 and 1793. He supposes these 
stanzas to have followed the drama at an early 
period, and to have been composed by an amatenr who 
was delighted with the representation. I may add, 
that 1 should not be surprised to find tliat Mr. Payne 
was something more than the editor of this ballad. 
In whatever relation he may be connected with it, I 
am sure it will be read with pleasure here 

" Oh ! hearken now to me awhile, 

A story I will tell you, 

Of Mr. Punch, who was a vile, 

Deceitful, murderous fellow ; 

Who had a wife, a child also, 

And both of matchless beauty ; 

The infant’s name 1 do not know, 

Its mother’s name was J udy. 

Right tol dc rol lol, Ac. 

“ But not BO handsome Mr. Punch, 

Who had a monstrous nose, sir, 

And on his back there grew a hunch 
That to his head arose, sir, 

But then, they said, that he could speak 
As winning as a mermaid. 

And by his voice, a treble squeak, 

He Judy won, that fair maid. 

Right tol de rol lol, Ac, 

** But he was cmcl as a Turk, 

Like Turk, was discontented, 

To have one wife, 'twas poorish work. 

But still the law prevented 
His having two, or twenty-two, 

Tho’ he for all was ready, 

So what did he in that case dol 
Oh, sad ! he kept a lady. 

Right tol de rol lol, Ac. 

“ Now Mrs. Judy found it out, 

And being vexy jealous, 

She pull'd her husband by the snout, 

His lady gay as well as ; 

(2) Hone’s “ Ancient Mysteries,” p. 230. 
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Thea Paneh he in a passion flew, 

And took it so in dudgeon, 

He fidrly split her head in two, 

Oh, monster ! with a bludgeon. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

** And next he took his little heir — 

A most unnat’ral fhther ! 

And flung it out of# two-pair- 
Window — for he’d rather 
Possess the lady of his love 
Than lady of the law, sir^ 

And cared not for her child above 
A pinch of Maccabau, sir. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac. 

** His wife's relations camo to town. 

To ask of him the cause, sir ; 

He took his stick and knock’d' 'em down, 

And served ’em the same sauce, sir; 

And said, the law was not hia law, 

He cared not for a letter. 

And if on him it laid its claw 
He'd teach it to know better. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac. 

« Then took to travel o’er each land. 

So loving and seductive, 

Three ladies only could withstand 
His lessons most instructive. 

The first, a simple rustic maid, 

The next, a pious abbess, 

The third I'd call, but I’m afraid. 

The tabbiest of tabbies. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac. 


'' In all his course he scrupled not 
To make a jest of murthcr, 

So fathers, brothers, went to pet- 
it really makes one shudder 
To think upon th^ horrid track 
Of blood he shed in system ; 

And though with hump upon his back. 

The dames could not resist him. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac, 

’Tie said, that he a compact sign’d 
With one they call ‘ Old Nich’las,* 

But if 1 knew them, I’ve no mind 
To go into partic’lars ; 

To it, perhaps, he owed success 
Wherever he might go, sir. 

But I believe we must confess. 

The ladies were— so so— sir. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac. 

*' At last he back to England came, 

A jolly rake and rover. 

And pass’d him by another name. 

An alias, when at Dover; 

But soon the police laid a scheme 
To clap him into prison. 

They took him when he least could dream 
Of such a &te as his ’n. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

** And now tho day was drawing near — 

The day of retribution ; 

The trial o’er, he felt but queer 
At thought of execution: 

But when tho hangman, all sa grim, 

Declared that he was ready. 

Punch only tipp’d the wink at him, 

And ask’d after his lady. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 


" Pretending he knew not the use 
Of rope he saw from tree, sir, 

Tho hangman's head into the noose / 

Ho got, while ho got free, sir. 

At last the Deyil came to claim 
His own ; but Punch, what he meant 
Demanded, and denied the same — 

He knew no such agreement. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

" You don’t !” (the Devil cried,) " ’tis well. 

I’ll quickly let you know it : 

And BO to furious work they fell, 

As hard as they could go it. 

Tho Devil with his pitchfork fought. 

While Punch had but a stick, sir, 

But kill'd the Devil, as ho ought : — 

Huzza 1 there's no Old Nick, sir. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac.” 

I admit, with Mr. Payne Collier, that the drama of 
which this ballad contains an analysis is of a recent, 
date ; but 1 do not believe it to be so recent as he 
judges it. Ill fact. Dr. Johnson, who published his 
edition of Shakspeare in 1705, says in the last note 
on “ Richard III.” that he saw “ the devil very lustily 
belaboured by Punch ” in a puppet-show. This was 
indeed, a very old tradition. 

Mr. Payne Collier, although not ignorant of certain 
truly British features in the physiognomy of our hero, 
ill whichf he shows us a union of the sensuality of 
Falstaff and the cold atrocity of King Richard III.,' 
is nevertheless inclined to attribute the principal 
honour of this creation to France ; to which, in truth, 
a large portion of this popular and now European 
work belongs. The portion of the French is gaiety, 
and I think wc must in conscience reserve to ourselves 
a large share of this legend. Our claims on this 
subject arc ancient and substantial; they are even 
anterior to the arrival of Punch in our country. Wc 
find that in the old moral-plays, the old Vice contested 
vigorously with master Devil, and even remonstrated 
with him concerning capital offences ; but at tho end 
master Devil took vengeance on the old sinner, or 
rather on Sin personified, and carried the old Vico to 
hell with as little ceremony as Judas, Dr. Faust, ot 
the valet of Friar Bacon. Ben Jousou, in 1G16, 
either of his own fancy or in accepting a new idea 
I from some ingenious stroller, changed the situations 
I of these characters, and presented to us a poor devil 
surpassed iu malice and wickedness by a mere personi- 
fication of human iniquity. Ben Jonson realized, or at 
least skctclicd, this happy idea iu “The Devil is an Ass.” 

I “ Tho devil was wont to cariy away the Evil, 

I Blit now the Evil outcarries the devil.” 

This novelty pleased tlie public, and passed from 
Blackfriars theatre to the puppct-sliow's ; and Punch, 
on arriving in London from Paris or Amsterdam, 
failed not to appropriate this part of the character of 
old Vice his predecessor.^ We must, however, observe 


(1) “ Punch and Judy/’ p. 70. Shakspeare has signallied tha 
resemblance between Richard and the old Vice : 

Thus like the formal vice. Iniquity, 

1 moralise two meanings in one word." 

(2) Dr. Johnson, in a note on ” Hamlet/’ says that the Vico Is 
the old bufibon of English farces from which Punch is descended. 
Douoe ("Illustrations on Shakspeare/' vol. ii. p. 251,) found but 
little diffloulty In proving that there were no ties of relationihip 
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that the majesty of Satan is by no means compromised. 
The devil, who is deceived by a son of Adam, is merely 
a subaltern devil — he is not Old Nick in person. 
Besides, to belabour the devil, to carry him away 
even, is not to kill him. Now to kill the devil, that 
is the great matter, the chief business, the wonder, 
like the duel between Satan and Sin in Milton : that 
is also the grand exploit of Folichinclle. If Ben 
Jonson has not carried out his idea to this point, we 
must confess that he, at least, nearly reached it. 
Besides, it is in the singularity itself that consists the 
entire merit of Punch and Judy. According to 
Payne, a strolling puppet-player having one day refused, 
on the score of religious scruples, to make Punch kill 
the devil, found himself not only deprived of his money, 
but also hooted and ill-treated by the spectators. ‘ 

Punch and Judy, the delight of the populace, began 
to excite the curiosity of tlic elegant world at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. Accordingly 
it received numerous rc-touches and embellishments 
more or less happy. The “Moniiiig Chronicle” of 
September 22d, 1813, gives us an account of one of 
these new and more refined editions. In this drama. 
Punch, like a second Zeluco, having become a prey to 
frantic jealousy, murdered his wife and son ; he tlien 
made his way to Spain, where he was cast into the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, from which, however, lie 
escaped by means of a golden key. Being attacked 
by Poverty, -who was accompanied by her two attend- 
ants, Dissipation and Idleness, he combatted her 
under the form of a black dog and put her to flight. 
He triumphed likewise over Disease, who accosted 
him gloomily in the shape of a doctor. Death, in its 
turn, attempted to seize him; but lie so effectually 
shook , the dry bones of the old skeleton that he at 
length gave him his death blow.^ Amongst other 
editions we mention one which contains a very original 
conversation between Punch and Blue-beard, on a 
subject interesting to both sexes, namely, plurality 
of wives. 

It was none of these embellished versions, but the 
true and popular text of the "Tragical Coniedy of 
Punch and Judy,” that Mr. Payne Collier published 
in 1828, with George Cruikshank's admirable illustra- 
tions. The text was furnished in a great measure by 
an old Italian puppet-player, named Piccini, who, at 
the end of the last century, used^to exhibit the pretty 
little fuppets he had brouglii^from his native country 
in thblowns and villages of England. Having become 
more celebrated and less nimble with years he fixed 
his residence in London. Towards 1820 lie carried 
his little theatre about only in the classic neighbour- 
hood of Drury-lanc. He had at first performed 
Pulcinella in his native tongue, but by degrees he 
acquired the accent of Punch, and at length adopted 
the more sober drama preferred by national taste. The 


between Punch and the old Vice; but that was not Johnson's 
meaning* H.is meaning, which he has better expressed in the last 
note on “ Richard 111.^' is, that Punch, in presenting a superior 
iTps of physical and moral deformity, has naturally supplanted and 
•uooeeded the old Vice in farces. 

(1) ** Punch and Judy," p. 06. 

(2) Ibid, pp. 08, 60. 


editor of Punch and Judy, in order to obtain a perfectly 
satisfactory text, was obliged to compare Piedni’s 
manuscript with that of several other itinerant puppet- 
players. Thus Punch, having had his rhapsodies like 
Homer, like him found an Aristarchus. And more. 
Punch and Judy, this sensual and sceptical creation, 
in which life and death, lighter and murder, the 
supernatural and the trivial, are combined. Las made 
one of the chords of Lord Byron’s lyre to vibrate. 

But besides this ironical, paradoxical, and ultra- 
diabolical Punch, there is another Punch, satirical, 
merry, a frcc-talker, and always ready to circulate 
scandal and ridicule. This Punch, a kind of British 
Pigaro, who is personified in our day by a publication 
bearing his name, began during the last century to 
take an important part in politics. The following is 
the title of a puppet-play, printed in 1742 : " Politicks 
in miniature, or the humours of Punch’s resignation ; 
tragi-comi-farcical, operatical puppet-show.”® We are 
inclined to suspect, from the second of Hogarth’s 
large engravings of the elections of 1754, that the 
puppets were not at that time the last to censure 
electoral corruption. In tliis print, named " Canvass- 
ing for Votes,” amongst various ingenious episodes, 
we perceive a post from wliich is suspended a large 
play-bill like tliosc of the puppet-shows. This bill 
represents Punch, candidate for the Treasury, walking 
through the streets witli a wheel-barrow full of bank- 
notes and guineas, which he is distributing indiscrimi- 
nately among the people. At the bottom of the bill 
is written, " Punch candidate for Guzzledown.” ^ 
Another caricature relating to the events of 1756, 
also reveals to us the title of a puppet-play. It is 
named, " Punch’.s Opera, with the Humours of Little 
Ben the Sailor.” * 

In 1763, some new and very perfect puppets were 
established at London under the name of Fantoccini, 
which were made to perform numerous wonderful feats 
of dexterity.® 

]n 1779, tlicrc was a puppet-show in London known 
by the name of the Pantagonian theatre, situated in 
Exeter Change. Among the plays there represented 
was one entitled, " The Apotheosis of Punch ; a 
satirical masque, with a monody on the death of tlie 
late Master Punch.” It was a very ill-timed parody 
on a poem, composed under the title of a Monody, by 
the illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, on the 
death of Garrick, and recited at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, the direction of which Sheridan had 
taken when the great tragedian retired. 

From the commencement of the nineteenth century 
Jlnglish puppet-shows, and, in particular Punch, have 
well fulfilled their satirical mission. Not a single 
celebrated man, nor a remarkable event, has escaped 

(3) 1 Volume in 12. Bee the “ Westminster Joumsi," 1742. 

(4) The two proofs of this engraving at the British Museum 
Library arc dated 1737. Bee " Hogarth," vote. i. and ii. large in 
folio. Mr Thomas Wright has reproduced this flnO engraving in I 
his " England under the House of Hanover," fto. 2d edit. voL i. 
p. 256. 

(6) See Mr. Wright, ibid. vol. i. p. 286. , ^ ^ ^ , 

(6) Jos. Strutt, ** Sports and Pastimes of the People of England," 
pp. 173, 231. 
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the notice of ^taster Punch. Lord Nelson was very 
naturallj a j;reat faFourite. After the battle of the 
NilOj the puppet-playens joined in the universal praise 
of the victor. 

" Come, Punch, my boy/* said the naval hero, 
** come on board, and help me to fight the French. 
I’ll make you a captain or commodore, if you like it.” 
“ But I don’t like it,” said Punch, “ I shall be 
drowned.” ” Never fear that,” resumed Nelson, ” he 
that’s born to bo hanged will never be drowned.’* 

During one of the elections for Westminster, Sir 
Francis Burdett had also the honour of being ex- 
hibited on the puppet-shows. The baronet is the 
humble solicitor. ” Who are you for, Mr. Punch,” 
says he, " I hope you’ll give me your support.” “ I 
know nothing about it,” replies Puncli, “ ask my 
wife, I leave Mistress Punch to manage all these 
matters.” " Very well,” says Sir Francis, “ and what 
say you, Mrs. Punch P Bless me — what a pretty little 
poppet you’ve got there, I wish mine was like it!” 
" Well, that may very well happen, Sir Francis ; for,” 
observed Mrs. Punch, " for you are very like my 
husband. You’ve got a fine handsome nose like his.” 
*‘That^ true, Mistress Judy, but Lady Burdett is not 
like you,” adds the baronet, with a hug. It may well 
be supposed that Mrs. Judy was not likely to repulse 
such a gay and gallant candidate. 

We must not be surprised at the striking originality 
presented by some *of these political sarcasms, which 
were thus cast to the wind. Thanks to the incognito 
which envelopes the interpreter of the puppets, many 
young men of infiarainable temperaments and exu- 
berant spirits, have found in Punch u convenient mode 
of disposing of their superfluous satire or buflbouery. 
We may mention for instance John Curran, a man 
who afterwards became celebrated at the bar and in 
parliament; when he was a young student at New- 
market, his native town, he solicited and obtained the 
permission of a puppet player to act as interpreter to 
his puppets for one evening. The talent and wit of 
the new interpreter charmed the audience, and the 
collection that evening was four times as large as 
usual. Delighted with his success, young Curran 
employed himself in this manner for some days ; but 
on perceiving with what facility he could furnish his 
little clients with ai'guments for and against, he decided 
on his profession, and began to study for the bar, 
where he distinguished himself as a brilliant and able 
advocate. He afterwards became a member of the 
Irish Parliament and of the House of Commons ; and 
in 1806, under tho administration of Fox and 
Sheridan, he was appointed Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and had a seat in the Privy Oouncil.* 
Might it not be some future and mischievous col- 
league of Sir Francis Burdett, who, behind the scenes 
of a puppet-show, so cleverly ridiculed tlie candidate 
for Westminster P 

We now find puppet-players attempting to repre- 
sent donkey-races in order to please the taste of the 

(1) 6e€ the Life of John Philpot Curran, by hi« eon, W. H. 
Curran, 2 Tolg. in 12mo. 


multitude. In some of these perfomwoes, Punch, 
who, as is well known, is not a very clever ho^rseman, 
performs with great success the parts of a bettel^ ^ 
horsedealer.* 

We must not, however, imagine that the itinerant 
puppet-players and gallantee-showmen of London had 
entirely abandoned their religious shows. Besides 

Jephthah’s Hash Vow,” which, as we have seen, was 
performed in the time of Fielding ; and ” the Court of 
Solomon,” of which Goldsmith speaks in his comedy. 

She Stoops to Conquer,”* Hone introduces to us 
a very talented artist, Laverge, who almost to the 
present day retained his religious shows. His theatre, 
under the name of the “ Royal Gallantee-show,” was 
in 1818 in Ely-court, Holborn-hill ; he there, as well 
ns in private houses, exhibited the ” Passion of Jesus 
Christ,” “ Noah’s Ark,” " tho Prodigal Son,” and a 
fanciful and legendary play, entitled “ Pull devil, Pull 
baker,” in which a baker who gives false weight is 
carried to hell in his own basket by the devil.^ 

Punch and puppet-shows have not only had, as we 
just remarked, their rhapsodies and Aristarchuses; 
they have also met with an Aristotle, — I mean, a critic 
at once ingenious and philosophical, who has con- 
descended to fathom the cause of the universal alTec- 
tion for puppets. In his excellent “Lectures on English 
Comic Writers,” at the end of the first chapter (on 
“Wit and Humour,”) Mr. Hazlitt has briefly but 
clearly and satisfactory indicated some of, the natural 
causes of the irresistible and universal attraction of 
puppet-shows. 1 regret that we cannot at present 
follow this learned critic ; but I have thought it my 
duty at least to notice his work, and refer the reader 
thereto for further details. 

I shall terminate the history of English Pjippct- 
shows, by mentioning a fact which is particularly 
honourable to them. Dr. Johnson, who was a great 
admirer of puppet-shows, frequently declared in private 
that puppets could act Shakspeare’s plays quite as 
well os living actors ; and that, in his opinion, the 
effect of Macbeth in particular was diminished rather 
than heightened by the theatrical scenery, quid- 
quid' telorum habent armantaria theatric Boswell, in 
confirming the authenticity of this singular remark, 
observes that the judicious and humorous critic docs 
not state this opinion in his commentary on Shakspeare, 
nor in any of his printed works. This was but one of 
the numerous freaks which he took into his head in 
the heat of conversation, and which was in a great 
measure occasioned by his prejudice against comc- 
dians.^ Be that as it may, before tlie end of the last 
century, a puppet-player, named Henry Rowe, who 

(2) ** Punch and Judy/' p. 73. 

(3) " She Stoops to Conquer/' Act IIT. Sc. 1. This play was 
acted in Covent Garden, in 1773. 

(4) Hone’s ** Ancient Mysteries,” p. 231. 

(5) See ** Malone's Shakspeare/' vol. xi. pp. 301, 303 ; and Bos- 
vreU's ** Life of Johnson,” vol. i. p. Hf), and vol. ii. p. 88. The 
Doctor’s antipathy to actors arose from the imperfection of his 
organs, (be was partially deaf and stiorlsighted;; from the failure 
of his own tragedy, " Irene ; " and f^om the large fortune that 
Garrick, liis pupil, had made, by means of talenu which l>r. John- 
son considered far inferior to his own. That did not, however, 
prevent his esteeming and loving the great actor. Garrick, on his 
part, used to say ot Johnson, that he had nothing of the bMr 
but the skin. 
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certainly could nottliare known the opinion of the 
learned scholar, conceived the bold idea of representing 
Shakspeare’s plays by means of his little wooden actors. 
He himself recited the whole of the dramas, and with 
taste and energy, as those who witnessed the repre> 
sentations have informed us. He continued bis per- 
formances for several years in York, his native town. 
And, what is still more worthy of remark, he not only 
performed Macbeth in this manner for a long period, 
but in 1797 he printed an edition of this play with 
notes, and the work of a humble puppet-showman now 
takes its stand with the numerous other works written 
to elucidate and honour Shakspeare. This Henry 
Rowe was a man of a veiy original disposition, and 
a good musician. He was designated the “York 
trumpet,” because he hud sounded the charge and the 
retreat at the battle of Cullodeii, and because, on his 
return to his native town after the submission of the 
Jacobites, he sounded his trumpet in all public solemni- 
ties, for nearly fifty years. 11 c died in 1800 ; it is to be 
regretted that in the following verses, written in his 
honour, no mention is made of his puppets. 1 would 1 
were a poet, that 1 might write another epitaph on 
Henry Rowe ; then would I associate his modest name 
with those of Shakspeare, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons. 

“ When the great angel blows the judgment trump. 

He also must give Harry itowe a thump, 

If not, poor Hany will never awake, 

Bat think it is his own trumpet, by mistake ; 

He blew it all his life with potent skill, 

And but for want of breath had blown it still.” 


SARAH STERLING'S TRAVELS AND 
# OPINIONS.* 

My Aunt Sabah's Lettehs. 

LETTEU II. 

12, ■ ■ ■ Square, Belfast; Ortol^!!', 1850. 

My deae Nephew, 

1 hope that grand waiter at tlie 
Fleetwood Ijlotel was as good as his word, and duly 
posted iny letter to you ; if so, you know all I had to 
tell you up to that point. I closed my letter in the 
midst of a hubbub of children, servant, and father, who 
were all assembliug in the sitting-room, and putting 
on hats and cloaks ready to go on board. The excite- 
ment of the children at this stage of the proceedings 
was tremendous. None bit the two eldest — John and 
Sophia— had ever even seen the sea till they reached 
Fleetwood; and, now, to be actually going to sail 
upon it — and at night, too ! — ^it was too much for their 
self-control. They danced, and shouted, and kissed 
each other and their father and me. Occasionally one 
of the boys would try to tease his sisters by telling 
them tbat the voyage was a dangerous one ; that ships 
were often lost in Irish sea— that it was very likely 

we should be wrecked— at all events, if we were not, 
it was certain that we should bo sea-sick. Some of j 
the little ones began to ciy at the idea of being drowned ; 

(1) Continued from vol. xiii, p. 513. 


and little Maiy was much alarmed at the idatuf being 
sea-sick ; she did not seem to care for the drowmng 
so much. Upon inquiry I found tbat you bad once 
described, in her bearing, yonr sensations tinring a 
passage from Brighton to Dieppe. This has made a 
deep impression on her mind, especially that part in 
which yon declared that you would have been grateful 
to any one who would have thrown you ov^-board. 
Poor little Mary! she had no idea that the same ex- 
aggerated form of saying, “I was very sick and me- 
lancholy,” has been used by almost everybody who 
has ever been at sea. The thought of the coming tor- 
ments weighed upon her mind. She sat still, with 
the tears in her large eyes, ready dressed. I went up 
to her, and asked what was the matter — “Oh 1 Do you 
really think I shall be so very sea-sick?” And then 
she poured forth a tearful repetition of what you had 
said. I tried to console her, as well as I could. But 
1 was a hypocrite (as women so often are), for 1 felt 
none of tlic security and disregard of sickness and 
danger, which I endeavoured to instil into her mind. 
To say the truth, I was horribly afraid, for a tolerably 
brave woman. 1 was even glad to have little Maiy, 
to put courage into. 1 waited with some of 4bc chil- 
dren, while Mr. Denham took the others and the maid 
on board the steamer. Our berths had been secured 
before. Mr. Denham soon returned, in high spirits, 
with an invigorating account of the night. He seemed 
to be much relieved at the prospect of an excellent 
passage ; and confessed to me, that if it had been an 
ugly night, lie would not have trusted his family to 
the mercies of tlic Irish Sea, but would have waited at 
Fleetwood till fair weather came. But at this time 
of year, fair weather is seldom seen in these narrow 
seas, 1 am told. The passage from Fleetwood to 
Belfast is almost always a rough one. 

We were singularly fortunate in every respect. 
Nothing could be more beautiful and quiet than the 
appearance of everything as we went on board. The 
moon was shining in a cloudless, dark blue sky ; — the 
sea was as smooth, and the air was as still as possible. 
It was cold, but there was no wind. The tranquil 
beauty of the time seemed to have touched the hearts 
of all. The children spoke only in whispers : and the 
crew also spoke to each other in undertones. The 
other passengers, who stood at first in dark groups on 
the deck, spoke quietly, but in cheerful tones. 1 
went down into the narrow closet called tiie Ladies* 
Cabin, where I found Ann, and the other children, all 
comfortably undressed in their berths. Poor Ann was 
sadly tired. The stewardess had helped them all to bed, 
and was now ready to do the same for me, and my 
party of young ones. Little Mary declared that she 
was not at all sleepy, and I allowed her to go up to 
the deck again to her two brothers and her father. 1 
intended to follow her there, as soon as little Frank 
was comfortably in bed. We were still at anchor, and 
the vessel was quite motionless; and as one of the 
children observed, “ we might just as well be on land, 
for there was no tossing and tumbling.” It was a 
great deal more easy and comfortable than we expeo- 
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ted. When I retumed to the deck, 1 told Mr. Den- 
ham of mj intention to try and sleep there. 1 
felt sure, that I should be less ill there, than in the 
crowded little cabii^ and at Mary’s earnest entreaty I 
promised that she should stay with me. Cloaks and 
shawls were soon spread over a bench on the deck. 
Here I settled little Mary at one end, and then lay 
down at the other. The child was delighted, you may 
be sure. All her fears Seemed to have vanished. Watch- 
ing the passengers, as they walked briskly up and 
down the deck, she lay in the moonlight, snugly wrapped 
up, and talking about fifty things to her father, 
who stood beside us, smoking bis cigar, before going 
to bed. John and Tom were watching the crew 
getting under weigh. The noise of getting up the 
steam, and then raising the anchor, was a very guie^ 
noise compared with the railroad. The sounds seemed 
subdued by the soft beauty of the night. After Mr. 
Denham left us, with a smiling assurance that we 
should be obliged to go below very soon, 1 lay looking 
at the moonlit sky, and the retreating lights of Elect- 
wood. The sides of the vessel were too high to 
allow of my seeing the sea from that position. It was 
a deep enjoyment to drink in the repose of that hour. 
Presently, a gentleman, who had watched our arrange- 
ments with considerable interest, and who was now 
quietly pacing the deck alone, stopped beside me, and 
offered the use of a great boat-cloak, which he had 
among his luggage. ** If you intend to lie here long, 
you will be glad of it, for it is getting very cold.” I 
thanked him, and he fetched the cloak, and laid it over 
us, covering little Mary, who was now dosing, very 
tenderly. I like to see a grown man — a man of the 
world, whose time is little employed in cultivating the 
gentler feelings — 1 like to see such a person kind and 
gentle to children. I formed a favourable opinion 
of this individual in consequence; and wc entered 
into conversation. You know. Sterling, 1 am long 
past the fgc when it would be thought indecorous 
for a woman to enter into conversation with a strange 
man. To tell you a secret, 1 never was of an age 
when I myself should have had any thought of im- 
propriety in conversing with such a sensible, agreeable, 
unaffected individual as the one in question. He was 
well acquainted with the Irish Sea, and seemed to have 
crossed it very frequently, in all directions. He was 
not an Irishman ; from a few trifles in his speech, I 
guessed he was from Yorkshire. He said we were very 
fortunate; that the boat on which wc were, was the 
best boat in the channel, (The Prince of Wales ;) that 
he had never seen the sea calmer than it was then, 
and that he felt sure we should have a remarkably 
smooth passage. He talked a good deal, and well, 
about Ireland, and the north of England. Presently, 
he bade me good night, and went down stairs. It was 
now half-past eleven, and no one remained above but 
the captain and the man at the helm. Mary was fast 
asleep, with her sweet little face half hidden in a 
black shawl — looking, as you or pny other poetical 
young gentleman would say, like a young moon 
behind a cloud, latched her, and the bright starry 
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moony sky above, alternately; and thoii|^t of many 
days long gone by, when 1 had no more care than the 
child, and seemed to have as boundless a heaven of 
hope to wander in, as the moon and stars. Seeming, 
it is, or was, in both cases ; for they run in their 
fixed orbits, and my hopes have done the same, and 
arc still ending, still beginning. God’s governance 
of his creatures is unspeakably good and tender. 
Howmuch have I to be thankful for! — and I was thank- 
ful and hopeful too, as I breathed the fresh, cold sca- 
breeze, and looked forward to the new home of these 
motherless children, which I was allowed to lielp them 
to establish. It was no interruption to my thoughts 
about that, and you, and all dear to me, to hear the 
captain’s measured tread on the deck, and his occa- 
sional orders to the steersman — “Don’t go toNor’rard” 
— “Wear ship” — “Starboard! and quickly, too.” — 
These words were not spoken in a loud tone, but as 
if they partook of the tranquil nature of my waking 
dream. Presently I dosed. Once I woke and found 
the good-natured captain was slipping a pillow under 
my head. He thought my “ head wanted righting,” 
he said, and so he “went below, and got a pillow.” This 
made me perfectly comfortable. 1 heard and saw no 
more, till a voice sounded in my cars — “Come, ladies! 
you are losing all the beautiful scenery.” I got up at 
once, and so did little Mary. The sun was rising out 
of the w^atcr, tinging the clouds with red and gold, 
and wc were sailing fast up the Lough of Belfast, 
with mountains in the distance on cither hand, and 
the town in front of us, though yet a long way off. — 
“Beautiful!” exclaimed Mary. “Oh! if that is 
Belfast, we shall like that fifty times better than 
liochcster or Kennington. How nice it is to be on 
the sea! Have I slept here all night, in the 'open 
air?” — “Yes, Mary, and what has become of the 
sickness?'” — “I forgot all about it. I have not 
been sick, Lave I?” — “No; no one has been sick, 
this time,” said tho captain. “I never remember 
u smoother passage, and we have done it in an hour 
less than usual. We shall have been only eleven 
hours. Oh ! she is a capital boat ! ” After looking 
about us a little longer, I took Mary with me, to 
the cabin, that we might get some water and wash 
our faces, and arrange our dress in the best way we 
could, for going ashore. The Ladies’ Cabin presented 
a strange spectacle of women lying in their berths, and 
merry, happy little children, tumbling about tJie floor 
half-naked, waiting for Ann, and other servants, to 
wash them. I stayed to help her, and to send the noisy 
little prattlers up to the deck. Anu was quite aston- 
ished at what she called my imprudence in sleeping on 
deck, and could hardly bo persuaded that Mary had not 
taken a mortal cold. It was impossible to make her 
understand, that it was far more imprudent to sleep in 
tliat crowded cabin, inhaling bad air at every breath, 
than to brav^the little extra cold of the sea-breeze. 1 
am sure, Mary was all the better for it, and so am L 
When the cabin was cleared, I left Ann to put up 
the carpet bags, and went on deck. There I found 
Mr. Denham, standing in the midst of the children, 
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watcbiDg the entrance of the Tesacl into the harbour. 
We were soon alongside of the quay ; and the gang- 
way was let down. It was evident tliat we were in a 
new country, from the aspect of the quay itself. Such 
groups of ragged, patched, and vociferous porters! 
eagerly gesticulating and screaming to the people on 
board our vessel, in offer of their services, to carry 
or get a car. Their costume was an ingeni- 
ous variety of colourings. They all wore long great 
coats, hanging down to their heels ; but no coat had 
sleeves of the same colour as the body; and, in 
general the right sleeve varied from the left in colour ; 
often, one side of the skirt of a coat was blue, and the 
other brown. Some of these men looked like mere 
bundles of rags ; but they all had animated faces, and 
all carried thick sticks in their hands. The amount of 
eloquence they poured forth upon those whom they 
wished to make their prey, was quite wonderful. 
Their voices sound full and rich, (the brogue here is 
strong.) I could not help thinking, they were very 
much like what I have read of Italian lazzaroni — ^bar- 
ring the long coats. There was much mirth and 
drollery going on among them. I was pleased to see 
no evidence of starvation in their faces ; but as Mr. 
Denham told me, Belfast is the most flourishing town 
in these parts, and all the poor are fully employed. I 
wish you could have seen the queer cars, and cabs, and 
omnibuses, which these excited porters were leading 
and backing about in all directions. The very liorses 
seemed to have acquired some of the exuberant 
energy of tlie men, and pranced about in a quite 
unnecessary style. As we stood on tlic vessel, watch- 
ing the busy scene on tlie quay, wo were kept in fits 
of laughter. We were waiting for Mr. Macdonald, 
the friend whom Mr. Denham expected to meet and 
conduct us to our new abode. As it was probable 
that he would bring carriages and porters, Mr. Den- 
ham sturdily refused the vociferous solicitations of 
the men on the quay, who were evidently very much 
puzzled and excited by our remaining beside a load of 
luggage, on the deck of the steamer, long after every 
other passenger had disappeared. We were surprised 
not to see Mr. Macdonald ; but at length it occurred 
to me, that as the vessel had arrived an hour earlier 
than she was expected, Mr. Macdonald would not think 
of appearing yet. Mr. Denham then proposed that he 
and one of the boys should set off to bis house. I 
longed to be on shore, albd, as 1 could be of more use 
in preparing breakfast at the house, than I could be in 
standing there on the deck of the Prince of Wales, 
I offered to go with John, instead of his father, whom 
1 wished to remain with the children, in case of acci- 
dents. John was carefully impressing on my mind 
the fact that the Belfast tradespeople arc more than 
half Scotch, and therefore, that 1 must not expect to 
be enlivened by Irish bulls and Irish ^olle^ in my 
intercourse with them : just as he had explained this 
fully, and I was beginning to fear that I should enjoy 
neithmr brogue nor bulls in my visit to Ireland, we went 
into a shop, to ask our way. ** Which is our nearest 
way to— Street P” asked I, of a good-tempered look- 


ing woman behind the counter. She looked at us, with- 
out speaking, for an instant, and 1 thought she dedined 
spea^g at all, when she came slowly from behind her 
counter, and walked to the door. There she stood, 
and uttered these words, in a rich full brogue — "There! 
— je must go round the corner, to the High Street, 
where the arch is — and presently ye'll come to the 
oom-market, where the Butchers are — eye'll turn 
straight, and then ye’ll niver have to turn again at all 
— only three times — if ye don’t miss ye’re way.” 

Wc thanked her, though we had gained nothing by 
her information, except the certainty that brogue and 
bulls were not extinct in Belfast. 

We soon found Mr. Macdonald, who was about to 
saUy forth to the harbour. He gave us a warm wel- 
come, and as our new homo was close by, he conducted 
me and John there, before he went to fetch the others. 
By the time the whole party arrived, it was past eight 
o’clock, and by the help of a clever, active Irish girl, 
(a servant the Macdonalds have hired for us,) I had 
got a cheerful breakfast ready. But before breakfast, 
you may be sure, we all inspected every hole and 
comer in the new house, and had even assigned the 
chief rooms to their proper purposes. 

By this time 1 was overcome with fatigue, and went 
up stairs to bed. I slept several hours, aud woke 
much refreshed. Since then, I have been attending 
to the children and the servants, and have written this 
letter ; and now, I must dress for dinner. 

Hark 1 there is a tremendous knock at the door. I 
wouder who that is. It should be the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, at least. 

Little Mary has just been in. Who do you suppose 
gave that knock at the door ? It was a boy, with a 
pennyworth of onions ! Mary tells me that the beggars 
and the tradespeople all come to the door with double 
knocks, and that Ann is quite scandalized at the cus- 
tom. I begin to be curious about the town. Mary 
has been out, and reports wonders. Good-|^e for the 
present. Mind you do not sit up too late. Let me 
hear soon, how you get on without 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

{Sahah SiEELiNa. 
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We have heard the title of this book called affected. ! 
To our thinking the epithet is very ill-chosen, A 
better title could scarcely have been adopted, since the 
author might fairly presume that those who read his 
works understand metaphor as well as matter of fact. 
The word "yeast” is admirably suggestive of the 
substance of this book ; of the form, nothing certain I 
could be predicated from the title: it might be a I 
treatise ; it might be detached, half- worked out essays ; 
it might be a poem ; it might be a novcL As it is our 
present business to give an account of the work, wo 
may as well say that it partakes of the nature of all 
these. It is a tale vigorously sketched, with meaning 
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•nd purpose in eveiy line. The fire, and eloquence, and 
pathos are irresistible, and although more finish and 
fulness might be demanded by moralists as well as by 
artists, and with some justice, yet we are by no means 
sure that the book would have been better if the 
writer had bestowed more pains upon the story itself. 

he desires' is, that liis readers should take the 
pains to carry on this “Story Without an End” for 
themselves. In reading “Yeast,” your business is 
not to give yourself up entirely into the hands of the 
I author, but to watch and weigh carefully what he 
I writes. As he says in the epilogue, “ I have set forth, 

I as far as in me lay, the data of my Problem : and surely, 
if the premises be given, wise men will not have to 
look far for the conclusion. In homely English, I 
have given my readers yeast ; if they be what I take 
them for, they will be able to bake with it themselves.” 
But, be it remembered, this yeast is not of our 
author’s manufacture; he has but skimmed it off from 
the surface of the great fermenting vat of Society 
in England, and tliat eminent brewing company 
should be well acquainted with the truth of the old 
ada^, “ as you brew, so you must bake.” If ihe staff 
of life baked in England in tlicsc days be somewhat 
bitter, the cause is mainly in the yeast, as will be seen 
by those who recognise the truths which Mr. Kingsley 
has stated so forcibly in the volume before us. The 
tale appeared, at first, iii parts, in “Frazer’s Ma- 
gazine,” and is now published in one volume, with 
corrections and additions, and a preface ; which last is 
of much assistance to those who have seen notlimg of 
the work before, as it states clearly ihe author’s in- 
tention in writing it : — 

“ This little tale was written two or three years ago, 
in the hope that it might help to call the attention of 
wiser and better men than I arn, to the questions 
which arc now agitating the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, and to the absolute necessity of solving them 
at once and earnestly, unless we would see the faith 
of our forefathers crumble away beneath the combined 
influence of new truths wliicli are fancied to be in- 
compatible with it, and new mistakes as to its real 
essence. That this can be done, I believe and know : 
if I had not believed it, I would never have put pen 
to paper on the subject. I 

“I believe that the ancient Creed, the eternal 
Gospel, will stand and conquer, and prove its miglit in 
this age as it has in every other for eighteen hundred 
years, by claiming and subduing, and organizing those 
young anarchic forces, which now, unconscious of their 
parentage, rebel against Him to whom they owe their 
being. 

“But, for the time being, the young men and 
women of our day are fast parting from their parents 
and each other. The more thoughtful are wandering 
either towards Borne, towards sheer materialism, or 
towards an unchristian and unphilosophic spiritualist 
epicureanism, which in my eyes, is the worst evil spirit 
of the three, precisely because it looks, at first sight, 
most like an angel of light. The mass, again, are 
fancying that they are still adhering to the old Greeds, 


the old Church, to the honoured patriarchs of Engli^ 
Protestemtism. 1 wish 1 could agree with them in 
their belief about themselves. To me they seem— 
with a small sprinkling of those noble and dieering 
exceptions to popular error which are to be found in I 
every age of Christ’s Church — to bo losing most | 
fearfully and rapidly the living spirit of Christunity^ 
and to be for that very reason clinging all the more con- 
vulsively — and who can blame them P — to the outward 
letter of it, whether High Church or Evangelical; un- 
conscious all the while that they are siuking out of 
real living belief into tliat dead self-deceiving belief in 
believing, which lias been always heretofore, and is 
becoming in England now, the parent of the most 
blind, dishonest, and pitiless bigotry. In the following 
pages 1 have attempted to show what some, at least, 
of the young in these days arc really thinking and 
feeling.” 

Taken as a mere tale, “Yeast” is superior to its 
elder brother, “Alton Locke.” It is more lifelike, 
and even more heart-stirring, because its sympathy is 
not only with the sufferings of the working classes, 
butwitli the sufferings of all classes. Although there 
is no character in “Yeast” so likely to live in men’s 
memories as that of Sandy Mackayc in “Alton Locke,” 
(Tregarva, the Cornish keeper, in spite of its clever- 
ness and beauty, being sometimes more like an 
abstract ideal sketch, than a drawing from the life,) 
yet all the dramatis personro in “Yeast,” however 
slightly indicated, arc living, breathing human beings. 
The hero, though very unlike a licro, in the circulating- 
library meaning of the word, is an admirable and 
vigorous re[)reseritativc of the cultivated young gen- 
I tleman of JOngland at the present time. In spite of 
the rough, undressed -u]), and somewhat audacious 
picture of Lancelot Smith, we believe the young men 
of the privileged classes will not be inclined to re- 
pudiate him as a typo, as the young chartists repudiate 
"Alton Locke.” Lancelot SmiMi is strong — ^Alton 
Locke is painfully weak. The one lias the true stuff 
of manliness in him, and the other has not. 

it is to the development of the character of Lancelot 
Smith that all the philosophy, poetry, religion, and 
politics of the book is supposed to subserve. lie is 
tlic Young Man of the Age whom the Age is to 
educate ; and we arc shown skilfully and truly how it 
docs educate him, up to a certain point. Properly 
speaking, the talc has not beginning, middle, or end. 

It begins in the middle, with a fox-hunt on a No- 
vember day, which, by accident, brings about the 
first meeting between Lancelot and the heroine, who 
is a type of a certain class of young women of the 
day — a rapidly increasing class. 

As the scrap of description with which the pl)i- 
losopby of fox-hunting begins is very good, we will 
give it for the benefit of our readers. ^ 

“The edge of a great fox-cover; a flat wilderness 
of low leafless oaks, fortified by a long dreary thorn- 
capped clay ditch, with sour red water oozing out at 
every yard ; a broken gate leading into a straight wood- 
ride, ragged with dead grasses and black with fallen 
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leavfss; ibe centx« mashed into a quagmire by innu- 
merable horse-hoofs ; some forty red coats and some 
four black ; a sprinkling of young farmers, resplendent 
ill gold buttons and green; a pair of sleek drab 
stable-keepers, showing off horses for sale; the 
surgeon of the Union, in Macintosh and Antigropeioa ; 
two holiday sehool-boys with trousers strapped down 
to bursting point, like a penny-steamer’s safety valve ; 
a midshipman, the only merry one in the field, 
bumping about on a fretting sweating hack, with its 
nose a foot above its cars ; and Lancelot Smith, who 
then kept two good horses, and ' rode forward,’ as a 
fine young fellow of tliree-and-twenty who can afford 
it, and has nothing else to do, has a very good right 
I to ride.” 

I The dash and spirit seen in the foregoing ])ervodes 
I the entire work, with a few exceptions. The tone is 
strong, fresh, bold ; — and as unlike that of a sermon or 
a treatise on moral pliilosopliy as can well be, while 
the subjects handled arc of the very gravest. This 
may be seen by the following account of the hero, as 
he is when first presented to the reader. 

” He was now in the fifth act of his * Wcrthercan* 
stage, that sentimental measles which all clever men 
must catch once in their lives, and which generally, 
like the physical measles, if taken early settles their 
constitution for good or evil, if taken late goes far 
towards killing them. 

” Lancelot had found Byron and Shelley pall on his 
taste, and commenced devouring Bulwcr and wor- 
shipping ‘Ernest Maitravers.’ He had left Bulwcr 
for old ballads and romances and Mr. Carlyle’s reviews; 
was next alternately Chivnlry-niad and Germany-mad; 
was now reading hard at physical science ; and on the 
whole trying to become a great man, without any 
clear notion of what a great man ought to be. llcai 
education he never hud had. Bred up at home under 
his father, a rich merchant, he had gone to college 
with a largo stock of general iiLforniation, and a 
particular mania for dried plants, fossils, butterflies, 
and sketching, and some such creed as this : — 

” That he was very clever. 

” That he ought to make his fortune. 

“That a great many things were very pleasant, 
beautiful things among the rest. 

“That it was a fine thing to be ‘superior,’ gentle- 
manlike, generous, and courageous. 

“ Tliat a man ouglii to be religious. 

And left college with a good smattering of classics 
and mathematics, picked up in the intervals of boat- 
racing and hunting, and much the same creed as he 
brought with him, except iu regard to the lust article. 
The Bceneiy-and-natural-history mania was now some- 
what at a discount. He had discovered a new natural 
object including in itself all— more than all— yet 
found beauties and wonders — woman ! 

“Draw, draw the veil and weep, guardian angel! 
if such there be. What was to be expected. Pleasant 
things were pleasant— there was no doubt of that, 
whatever else might be doubtful. He had read 
Byron by stealth; he had been flogged iuto reading 


' Ovid and TibuUus; and eomminded by Us private 
tutor to read Martial and Juvenal for the improvment 
of his style. All conversation on the subject of love 
bad been prudishly avoided, as usual, by his parents 
and teachers. The parts of the Bible whirii spoke of 
it iiad been always kept out of hia sight. Love had 
been to him, practically, ground tabood and ^carnal.’ 
What was to be expected P Just what happened. If 
woman’s beauty had nothing holy in it, why should bis 
fondness for it ? Just what happens every day— that 
he had to sow his wild oats for himself, and eat the 
fruit thereof, and the dirt thereof also. 

“Oh, fathers! fathers! and you clergymen, who 
monopolise education ! either tell boys the truth about 
love, or do not put into their hands, without note or 
comment, the foul devil’s lies about it, which make 
up the mass of the Latin poets ; and then go, fresh 
from teaching Juvenal and Ovid, to declaim at Exeter- 
hall against Peter Dens* well-meaning prurience! 
Had we not better take the beam out of our own eye 
before we meddle with the mote in the Jesuit’s ?” 

In this state of mind Lancelot Smith, on the day 
of the before-mentioned fox-liuut, emerging behind his 
companions, secs issuing from a little old chapel in 
the hills, Argemone Lavington, the eldest daughter 
of the owner of the hounds. 

“ Tliat face and figure, and the spirit which spoke 
through them, entered his heart at once never to leave 
it. Her features were aquiline and grand, without a 
shade of harshness; her eyes shone out like twir 
lakes of still azure, beneath a broad marble cliff of 
polished forehead; her rich chestnut hair rippled j 
downward round the towering neck. With her 
perfect masque and queenly figure, and eaniest upward 
gaze, she might have been the very model from which 
Raphael conceived his glorious St. Catherine — the 
ideal of the highest womanly genius, softened iuto 
self-forgetfulness by girlish devotion. She was simply, 
almost coarsely, dressed ; but a glance told him she 
was a lady, by the courtesy of mau as well as by the 
will of God. 

“ They gazed one moment more at each other, but 
what is time to spirits P With them, as well as with 
their father, one day is as a thousand years. But that 
I eye-wedlock was cut short the next instant by the 
decided interference of the horse, who, thoroughly 
disgusted at his master’s whole ooudiict, gave a signi- 
ficant shake of his head, and, shamming frightened 
(as both women and horses do when only cross), 
commenced a war-dance, which drove Argemone 
Lavington into the porch, and gave the bewildered 
Lancelot an excuse for dashing madly up the hill after 
his companions. 

“ * What a horribly ugly face !’ said Argemone to 
herself ; ‘ but so clever and so unhappy ! ’ 

Blest pity! true mother of that graceless scamp, | 
young Love, who is ashamed of his real pedigree, and | 
swears to this day that he is the child of Yenns !— 
the coxcomb ! 

Lancelot bewitched by this apparition, mismanages 
bis horse and is thrown.— A bi^en leg— concussioa 
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of tbe brain— « hospitable reospiion in tbe maostoa of 
Sqnire Lavington, and a prolonged aaning there by 
bis friend Colonel Bracebridge, are the direet conse- 
quences of this fall ; tbe indirect and more important 
consequences jire his recorery and leisure to go 

deeper and deeper still'' in bis love for Aigemone, 
and the social philosophy, politics and religion, which 
pour forth in a living stream from the hearts of all 
the chief personages, especially from that of Tregarva 
the keeper, one of the lower classes, who has his 
patent of nobility direct from the King of kings, 
and who inevitably becomes an influential person 
wherever he is disposed to lend a hand. That our 
land produces men of the Tregarva kind, we believe 
and Umw* May such yeast or leaven in the working- 
classes ultimately leaven the whole mass! In the 
meantime, gentlemen and clergymen, like our author, 
do well to recognise, and to make the world recognise, 
the existence and value of these “unaccredited heroes,*’ 
and the world should thank them accordingly. Of 
Argemono and her sister Honoria much might be 
said ; but wc confine ourselves to the following : — 

“ Argemone was busy in her boudoir (too often a 
true boudoir to her) among books and statuettes, and 
dried flowers, fancying herself, and not unfairly, very 
intellectual. She had four new manias every year. 
Her last winter’s one had been that bottle and squirt 
mania, mis-callcd chemistry ; her spring madness w^vs 
for the Greek drama. She had devoured Schlegel’s 
lectures, and thought them divine ; and now she was 
hard at work on Sopliocles, with a little help from 
translations, and thought she understood him eveiy 
word. Then she was somewhat High Church in her 
notions, and used to go up every Wedm^sday and 
Friday to the chapel in the hills, where Lancelot had 
met her, for an hour’s mystic devotion, set off by a 
little graceful asceticism. 

“ And here a word about Honoria, to v/hom nature, 
according to her wont with sisters, had given almost 
everything which Argemone wanted, and denied almost 
everything which Argemone had, except beauty. And 
even in that, the many-sided mother had made her a 
perfect contrast to her sister, — tiny and luscious, 
dark eyed, and dark haired; as full of wild simple 
passion as an Italian, thinking little except where she 
flilt much, which was indeed everywhere; for she 
lived in a perpetual April shower of exaggerated 
sympathy for all suffering, whether in novels or in life ; 
and daily gave the lie to that shallow old c^umny, 
that fictitious sorrows harden the heart to real ones. 
Argemone was almost angry with her sometimes, when 
she trotted whole days about the village from school 
to sick-room ; perliaps conscience hinted to her that 
her duty, too, lay rather there than among her luxu- 
rious day-dreams. But alas ! though she would have 
indignantly repelled the accusation of selfishness, yet 
in self and for self alone slie lived ; and while she had^ 
force of will for any so-called self-denial, and would 
fast herself cross and stupifled, and quite enjoy kneeling 
thinly dad and barefoot on the freezing chapel floor 
on a winter's mornings yet her fasti^ous delicacy 


revolted at sitting, like honoria, beside tbe bed of 
the ploughman’s consumptive daughter in a reeking, 
stifling, lean-to garret, in which had slept the night 
before, the father, mother, and two grown-up boys ; 
not to mention a new-married couple, the sick girl, 
and alas ! her baby. And of such bed-chambers there 
were too many in Whitford Priors.” 

Lancelot has no relations but an uncle, a banker; 
whoso bank stops payment, whereby Lancelot is in 
due time deprived of all worldly goods ; — and a cousin, 
a Tractarian Curate, to whom he writes as follows, 
(sitting up one night during his convalescence, to do 
so, in disobedience to the express commands of his 
doctors and nurses) 

“ You complain that I waste my time in field sports. 
How do you know that I waste my iimeP I find 
within myself certain appetites ; and 1 suppose that 
the God whom you say made me, made tlieso appetites 
as a part of me. Why arc they to be crushed any more 
than any other part of me ? I am the whole of what 
I find in myself — am I to pick and choose myself out 
of myself? And besides, I feel that the exercise of 
freedom* activity, foresight, daring, independent 
self-determination, oven in a few minutes* burst across 
country, strengthens me in mind as well as in body. 
It might not do so to you ; but you are of a different 
constitution, and, from all I see, the power of a man’s 
muscles, the excitability of his nerves, the shape and 
balance of his brain, make him what he is. Else what 
is the meaning of physiognomy ? Every man’s destiny, 
as the Turks say, stands written ou liis forehead. Oue 
does not need two glances at your face to know that 
you would uot enjoy fox-hunting, — that you would 
enjoy book-learning and * refined repose,’ os they are 
pleased to call it. Every man carries Lis character in 
his brain. You all know that, and act upon it when 
you have to deal with a man for sixpence ; but your 
religious dogmas, which make out that every man 
comes into the world equally brutish and fiendish, 
make you afraid to confess it. I don’t quarrel witli 
a * douce ’ man like you, with a large organ of venera- 
tion, for following your bent. But if I am fiery, with 
a huge cerebellum, why am 1 not to follow miue ? For 
that is what you do, after all, — what you like best. 
It is all very easy for a mau to talk of conquering liis 
appetites when he has none to conquer. Try and 
conquer your organ of veneration, or of benevolence, 
or of calculation,— then I will call you an ascetic. 
Why not ? The same Power which made the front of 
one’s bead made the back, 1 suppose ? 

‘'And, 1 tell you, hunting docs me good. It 
awakens me out of my dreary mill-round of metaphy- 
sics. It sweeps away that infernal web of self-con- 
sciousness, and absorbs me in outward objects ; and 
my red-hot Perillus bull cools in proportion as my 
horse warms. 1 tell you, 1 never saw a man who 
could out out his way across country, who could not 
out his way through better things when his turn 
came. The cleverest and noblest fellows are sure to 
be the best riders in the long run; and as for bad 
company and the ‘world,* when you take to going 
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in the first-olass carriages for fear of meeting a 
swearing sailor in the seoond-olass — when those who 
have ‘renounced the world/ give up buying and 
selling in the funds— 'whcn my uncle, the pious 
banker, who will only ‘associate’ with the truly 
religious, gives up dealing with any scoundrel or 
heathen who can ‘ do business ’ with him, — ^theu you 
may quote pious people’s opinions to me. In God's 
name, if the Stock Exchange and railway stagging, 
and the advertisements in the Protestant Hue-and-Gry, 
and the frantic Mammon-hunting which lias been for 
the last fifty years the peculiar pursuit of the majority 
of Quakers, Dissenters, and Peligious Churchmen, are 
not ‘ The Worlds what is P I don’t complain of them, 
though ; Puritanism has interdicted to them all art, all 
excitement, all amusement — except money-making. 
It is their dernier ressort, poor souls ! 

“But you must explain to us naughty fox-liunters, 
how all this agrees with the good book. We see 
plainly enough, in the meantime, how it agrees with 
‘poor human nature.* We sec that the ‘religious 
world,* like the ‘great world,* and the ‘sporting 
world,* and the ‘ literary world,* 

‘ Compounds for sins she is inclined to, 

By damning those she has no mind to ; * 

and that because England is a money-making country, 
and ' money-making is an elTcminatc pursuit, there- 
fore all sedentary and spoony sins, like covetous- 
ness, slander, bigotry and self-conceit, arc to be cock- 
ered and plastered over, v^bile the more masculine 
vices, and no-vices also, arc mercilessly hunted down 
by your cold-blooded, soft-handed religionists. 

“ This is a more quiet letter than usual from me, 
my dear coz, for many of your reproofs cut me home ; 
they angered me at the time ; but I deserve them. 

I am miserable, self-disgusted, self-helpless, craving 
for freedom, and yet crying aloud for some one to 
come and guide me, and teach me ; and who is there 
in these days^ who cojdd teach a fast man, even if he 
would try ? Be sure, that as long as you and yours 
make piety a synonym for unmanlincss, you will never 
convert either me or any other good sportsman.” 

On a hasty perusal of the book, it might be objected 
that the Tractarian cousin is made a mere man of 
straw, in fighting for what he believes to be the truth 
against Lancelot’s infidelity.— But on due considera- 
tion, the reader will see that this is done on purpose. 
To all the arguments against Lancelot’s life and 
opinions of a simple and pious youth of this kind, 
r^y suffering for conscience sake, but as Lancelot 
believes mistakenly— Lancelot would cry ^^connu” 
They would not reach his difficulty. He loves 
his oousin, but he has no respect for his intellect, 
though he has much for his conscience. Lance- 
lot’s conversion is effected by' very different and 
far more painful means ; — ^partly by loss of fortune, 
station, friends, worldly hopes, and— of his beloved by 
death ; and partly by commune with men of superior 
mind to himself, who are believers — ^Tregarva, and 
a strange omnipresent, omniscient man, who is a 
mysterious benefactor to everybody, and who has 


neither *a local habitation nmr a name. Lancelot’s 
cousin, of course, is made to go over to Home. On 
tliis subject, Lancelot writes to him in Ids usual 
straightforward, unmitigated fashion. What he here 
puts in bold words, nestles in timid half-thoughts or 
stalks tyrahically through the mind of the present 
generation, as imperious whole thoughts, and needs a 
wholesome expression. 

“It is a relief to me, at least, dear Luke, that you 
are going to Home in search of a great idea, and not 
merely from selfish superstitious terror (as 1 should 
call it) about the ‘ salvation of your soul.* And it is 
a new and very important thought to me, that Home’s 
scheme of this world, rather than of the next, forms 
her chief allurement. But as for that fiesh and spirit 
question, or the apostolic succession one either; all 
you seem to me, as a looker-on, to have logically 
proved, is that Protestants, orthodox and unorthodox, 
must be a little more scientific and careful in their use 
of terms. But as for adopting your use of them, and 
the consequences thereof, you must pardon me, and I 
suspect, them too. !Not that — anything but that — 
Whatever is right, that is wrong. Better to be 
inconsistent in truth than consistent in a mistake 
— ^and your Homisli idea of man is a mistake— 
utterly wrong and absurd — expect in the one require- 
ment of righteousness and godliness, which Protestant 
and heathen philosophers have required, and do re- 
quire, just as much as you. My dear Luke, your ideal 
men and women won’t do, for they arc not men and 
women at all, but what you call ‘ saints,* . . , Your 
calendar, your Jnstoric list of the earth’s worthies, 
won’t do — not they, but others, arc the people who 
have brought humanity thus far. I don’t deny that 
there are great souls amongst them; Beckets, and 
Hugh Grostetes, and Elizabeths of Hungary. But 
you are the last people to praise them, for you don’t 
understand them. Thierry honours Thomas a Becket 
more than ail canonizations and worshippers do, 
because he does see where the man’s true greatness 
lay, and you don’t. Why, you may hunt all Surius 
for such a biography of a medieval worthy as Carlyle 
has given of your Abbot Samson. 1 have read, or 
tried to read, your Surius, and Alban Butler, and so 
forth, and they seemed to me bats and asses. One 
really pitied the poor saints and martyrs for having 
such blind biographers — such dunghill cocks, who 
overlooked the pearl of real human love and nobleness 
in then^ in their greediness to scratch up and parade 
the rotten chaff of superstition, and self-torture, and 
spiritual dyspepsia, which had overlaid it. My dear 
fellow, that ^endar ruins your cause: you are saerSs, 
aristoerates, kings and queens, bishops and virgins by 
the hundred at one end, a beggar or two at the other, 
and but one real human living St. Homobonus, to fill 
up the great gulf between. A pretty list to allure 
^he English middle classes, or the Lancashire working 
men! Almost as charmingly suited to England as 
the present free, industrious, enlightened, and moral 
state of that Eternal City, which has been blest with 
the visible presence and .peculiar rule, temporal as 
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well as spiritual, too, of your Dalai Lama. His pills 
do not seem to bare had much practical effect there. 
.... My good Luke, till he can show us a little better 
specimen of the kingdom of heaven organized and 
realized on earth, in the country which does belong to 
him, soil and people, body and soul, we must decline 
his assistance in realizing that kingdom in countries 
which don’t belong to him. If tlie state of Rome 
don’t show his idea of man and society to be a rotten 
lie, what proof would you have 
Of the religious and irreligious doubts which are 
now working in the heart of society, Mr. Kingsley 
shows thorough knowledge, and contrives in Lancelot’s 
letters to his cousin, and his conversations with 
persons of all phases of faith in the book, to bring 
out the faith in Christ as the only religion that has 
ever satisfied or can ever satisfy the heart as well as 
the mind of man. 

Of some great social evils touched on in this book, 
Tregarva and Lancelot talk thus : — 

" * It isn’t far to walk, sir. Perhaps some day when 
the May-fly’s gone off, and the fish don’t rise awhile, 
you could walk down and sec. I beg your pardon, 
sir, though, for thinking of such a thing. They are 
not fit places for gentlemen, that’s certain.* There 
was a staid irony in his tone, which Lancelot felt. 

“ ‘But the clergyman goes ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.* 

. “ ‘ And Miss Honoria goes ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, God Almighty bless her ! * 

“ ‘ And do they not see that all goes right ?’ 

“ The giant twisted his liugc limbs, as if trying to 
avoid an answer, and yet not daring to do so. 

“ ‘ Do clergymen go about among the poor much, 
sir, at college, before they are ordained P * 

“ Lancelot smiled, and shook his head. 

“‘I thought so, sir. Our good vicar is like the 
rest hereabouts. God knows he stints neither time 
nor money : the souls of the poor are well looked after, 
and their bodies too, as far as his purse will go ; but 
that’s not far.* 

“‘Is he ill off thenP’ 

‘“The living’s worth some forty pounds a-ycar. 
The great tithes, they say, arc worth bctt,or than twelve 
hundred ; but Squire Lavingtou has them.* 

“ ‘ Oh ! 1 see,’ said Lancelot. 

“‘I’m glad you do, sir, for I don’t,’ meekly 
answered Tregarva. ‘ But the vicar, sir, he is a kind 
man, and a good ; but the poor don’t understand him, 
nor he them. He’s too learned, sir, and, saving your 
presence, too fond of his prayer-book.* 

“ ‘ One can’t be too fond of a good thing.’ 

“ ‘ Not unless you make an idol of it, sir, and fancy 
that men’s souls were made for the prayer-book, and 
not the prayer-book for them.* 

“ ‘ But cannot he expose and redress these evils, if 
they exist?* 

“ Tregarva twisted about again. 

“ ‘ I do not say that I think it, sir ; but this 1 
know, that every poor man in the vale thinks it— that 
the parsons are afraid of the landlords. They must 
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see these things, for they are not blind ; and they try 
I to plaster them up out of their own po^ets.’ 

I ’ “ ‘ But why, in God’s name, don’t they strike at the 
I root of the matter, and go straight to the landlords, 

I and tell them the truth P’ asked Lancelot, 
i ‘“So people say, sir. I see no reason for it, except 
I the one which I gave you. Besides, sir, you must 
remember that a man can’t quarrel with his own kin ; 
and so many of them are IJie squire’s brothers, or 
sons, or nephews.* 

“ * Or good friends with him, at least.* 

“ ‘ Ay, sir, and to do tliem justice, they had need, 
for the poor’s sake, to keep good friends with the 
squire. How else ai*e they to get a farthing for 
schools, or coal-subscriptions, or lying-in societies, or 
lending-libraries, or penny clubs P If they spoke 
their minds to the great ones, sir, how co^d they 
keep the parish together?’ 

“ ‘ You seem to see both sides of a question, cer- 
I tainly. But what a miserable state of things, that 
the labouring man should require all these societies, 
and charities, and liclps from the rich ! — that an in- 
dustrious freeman cannot live without alms ! * 

“ ‘ So 1 have thought this long time,* quietly 
answered Tregarva. 

“ ‘ But Miss Honoria — she is not afraid to tell her 
father the truth ?* 

“ ‘ Suppose, sir, when Adam and Eve were in the 
Gai’den, that all the devils had come up and played 
their fiends’ tricks before them,— do you think they’d 
have seen any shame in it ?’ 

“ * I really cannot tell,* said Lancelot, smiling. 

“ ‘ Then I can, sir. They’d have seen no more 
barm in it than tljcrc was liarm already in themselves, 
and that was none. A man’s eyes can only see what 
they’ve learned to see.’ 

“ Lancelot started : it was a favourite dicinm of his 
in Carlyle’s w^orks. 

“ ‘ Where did you get that thought, my friend P * 

“ ‘ By seeing, sir.’ 

“ ‘But what has that to do with Miss Honoria?* 

“ ‘ She is an angel of goodness, herself, sir, and 
she therefore goes on without blushing or suspecting, 
where our blood would boil again. She sees people 
ill want, and thinks it must be so, and pities them, 
and relieves them. But she don’t know want herself, 
and therefore she don’t know that it makes men 
beasts and devils. She’s as pure as God’s light her- 
self, and therefore she fancies every one is as spotless 
as she is. And there’s another mistake in your 
charitable great people, sit*. When they see poor 
folk sick or hungry before their eyes, they pull out 
purses fast enough, God bless them ! for they wouldn't 
like to be so themselves. But the oppression that 
goes on all the year round, and the want that goes 
on all the year reimd, and the filth, and the lying, 
i and the swearing, and the profligacy that go on all 
the year round, and the sickening weight of debt, 
and the miserable grinding anxiety from rent-day to 
rent-day, and Saturday night to Saturday night, that 
crushes a man’s soul down, and drives every thought 
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out of liis head but how he is to fill his stomach and 
warm his back, and keep a house orer his head, till 
he daren’t for his life take his thoughts one moment 
off the meat that perisheth— oh, sir! they never 
felt this ; and therefore they never dream that there 
are thousands who pass them in their duly walks who 
feel this, and feel nothing else.’ ” 

This conversation is the beginning of the attach- 
ment of these two young men of different ranks. Onr 
want of space forbids, or we could devote much time 
to this ** stately Comishman,” who is “ six feet three, 
and has thews and sinews to match,” and who is 
religious, wise and humble, and who says to Lancelot 
in adversity 

" * Pardon me; but I never felt what a real sub- 
stantial thing rank is, as I have since this sad misfor- 
tune of yours.* 

“ ‘ And I have never till now found out its worth- 
lessness.’ 

” ‘ You arc wrong, sir, you are wrong. Look at 
the difference between yourself and me. When you’ve 
lost all you have and seven times more, you arc still 
a gentleman. No man can take that from you. You 
may look the proudest duchess in the land in the face, 
and claim her as your equal : while I, sir, — I don’t 
mean, though, to talk of myself — but suppose that 
you had loved a pious and a beautiful lady, and among 
all your worship of her and your awe of her, had felt 
that you were worthy of her, that you could become 
her comforter, and her pride, and her joy, if it wasn’t 
for that accursed gulf iliat men had put between you, 
that you were no gentleman, that you didn’t knowhow 
to w^k, and how to pronounce, and when to speak, and 
when to be silent, not even how to handle your knife 
and fork without disgusting her, or how to keep your 
own body clean and sweet. Ab, sir ! I see it now as 1 
never did before, what a wall all these little defects build 
up round a poor man ; how he longs and struggles to 
show himself as he is at heart, and cannot, till he 
feels sometimes as if he was enchanted, pent up, like 
folks in fairy tales, in the body of some dumb beast. 
But, sir,’ be went on, with a concentrated bitterness, 
which Lancelot had never seen in him before, 'just 
because this gulf wliicli rank makes is such a deep 
one, therefore it looks to me all the more devilish. 
Not that 1 want to pull down any man to my level : 
1 despise my own level too much. I want to rise : 
1 want those like me to rise with me. Let the rich 
be as rich as they will, f and those like me covet 
not money but manners. Why should not the work- 
man be a gentleman and a workman still P Why are 
they to be abut out from all that is beautiful and 
delicate, and winning and stately P ’ ” 

Prom Mr. Kingsley’s known sympatliy with and 
knowledge of the working classes both in town and 
country, it was to be expected that when Lancelot 
visits ^e country fair in disguise with Tregarva, reve- 
lations and experiences would occur that would be 
likely io set the blood boiling or freezing in the veins. 
But ^ were not prepared for the skill and power and 
sad ji^plicity with which the scenes there are brought 


into the reader’s heart and muuL They indicate a 
deep knowledge of the condition of the labouring 
poor. 

In justice to the versatile genius of our author, we 
must make room for a quotation differing in style from 
any yet giv/cn. 

” Old things had passed away — when would all 
things become new P Not yet, Lancelot. Thou bast 
still one selfish hope, one dream of bliss, however im- 
possible yet still cherished. Thou art a changed man 
— but for whose sake P For Argemone’s. Is she to 
be thy God, then P Art thou to live for her, or for 
the sake of One greater than she P All thine idols 
are broken— swiftly the desert sands are drifting over 
them, and covering them in. Ail but one — ^must 
that too be taken from thee P 

“ One morning, a letter was put into Lancelot’s 
hands bearing the Whitford post-mark. Tremblingly he 
tore it open. It contained a few passionate words 
from Honoria. Argemonc was dying of typhus-fever, 
and entreating to see him once again ; and Honoria 
had, with some difiiculty as she hinted, obtained leave 
from her parents to send for him. 

«««««« 

" A faint voice — oh ! how faint ! how changed !— 
called him from within the closed curtains. 

” ‘ He is there I I know he is 1 Lancelot ! My 
Lancelot ! ’ 

" Silently still he drew aside the curtain ; the light 
fell full on her face. What a sight 1 Her beautifu! 
hair cut close, a ghastly white handkerchief round 
her head, those bright eyes sunk and lustreless, those 
ripe lips baked, and black and drawn ; her thin hand 
fingering uneasily the coverlid. It was too much for 
him. lie shuddered and turned his face away. 
Quick-sighted that love is, even to the last I Slight 
as the gesture was, she saw it in an instant. 

“ ‘ You are not afraid of infection P ’ she said 
faintly, ‘ I was not.* 

" Lancelot laughed aloud, as men will at strangest 
moments, sprung towards her with open arms, and 
threw himself on his knees beside the bed. With 
sudden strength she rose upright, and clasped him in 
her arms. 

** ' Once more,’ she sighed, in a whisper to herself, 
' once more on earth ! ’ And the room, and the spec- 
tators, and disease itself, faded from around them like 
vain dreams, as she nestled closer and closer to him, 
and gazed into his eyes, and passed her shrunken 
hand over his cheeks, and toyed with his hair, and 
seemed to drink in magnetic life from his embrace. 

" No one spoke or stirred. They felt that an awful 
and blessed spirit overshadowed the lovers, and were 
hushed, as if in the sanctuary of God. 

” Suddenly, again she raised her head from bis 
bosom, and in a tone in which her old queenliness 
mingled strangely with the saddest tenderness,-— 

” ' All of you go away, now ; 1 must talk to my 
husband alone.’ 

I ” So they were left alone. 

” *1 do not look so very ugly, my darling, do ip 
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Not 80 Twy ugly P though they have cut off all my 
poor hair, and I told them so often not I But I kept 
a lock for you ; ’ and feebly she drew from under the 
pillow a long auburn tress, aud tried to wreathe it 
round his neck, but could not, and sank back. 

“ Poor fellow ! He could bear no more. He hid 
his face in his hands, and burst into a long low 
weeping. 

“ ‘ I am very thirsty, darling ; reach me — ^No I 
I will drink no more, except from your dear lips.’ 

** He lifted up his head and breathed his whole soul 
upon her lips ; his tears fell on her closed eyelids. 

“ ‘ Weeping ? No, you must not cry. See how 
comfortable I am. Jhey are all so kind — soft bed, 
cool room, fresh air, sweet drinks, sweet scents. Oh ! 
so different from that room ! ’ 

“ ‘ What room, my own ? * 

" ‘Listen, and I will tell you. Sit down — put your 
arm under my head— So. When I am on your bosom, 
I feel so strong. God ! let me last to tell him all. 
It was for that I sent for him. * ” 

And then follows her account of the horrible Gltli 
and misery at Ashley, the village on her own estate — 
where she caught the fever — and her self-reproach for 
having lived a life of luxury and case while all that 
social evil lay at her door to be cured. 

‘“You will do it, darling? Strong, wise, noble- 
hearted, that you arc! Why do you look at me? 
You will be rich some day. You will own land, for 
y^u are worthy to own it. Oh! that I could give 
you Whitford ! No ! It was mine too long — there- 
fore, I die — because I— Lord Jesus! have not I 
repented of my sin ?* 

“ Then she grew calm once more. A soft smile crept 
over her fiicc, as it grew sharper aud paler every 
moment. Paintly she sank back on the pillows, and 
faintly whispered to him to kneel and pray. He 
obeyed her mechanically — ‘No, not for me — for them 
— for them and for yourself — that you may save them 
whom I never dreamt that I was bound to save.’ ” 

To those among our readers who feel surprise that 
such a work should emanate from the heart and brain 
of a clergyman of the Establishment, a few words may 
be needful. There is, as Solomon teaches, and as we 
all know, a time for everything; a time to refrain 
from words, and a time to speak. It is now a time 
for the Church to speak, and to act, for the salvation 
of the young, and the sorely oppressed of this country. 
Desperately unhappy are the young and the poor who 
think KtA feel at all beyohd self, and the present 
moment ; and the more mature and the rich suffer in 
consequence, for all society is banded together by 
inextricable links. The whole nation is sick at heart ; 
the disease of selfish materialism and ungodliness eats 
into it day by day, like a pestilence. If among the 
ministers of Christ’s religion (the true physicians of 
souls) there be some whom God the Father has gifted 
with a peculiar insight into the diagnosis of this 
disease, and with a corresponding power of expression 
80 that he can teach other physicians what they do 
not know, and help each patient to understand his own 


I case ; surely those men deserve profound thanks for 
not liaviug yielded to the temptation of keeping their 
talent wrapped in a napkin. It is a far easier, a^, ' for 
prosperity in thU w;orld, a far safer thing to ignore 
than to proclaim any sort of deep vital evil. Honour 
to those who peril idl in the cause of God and truth ! 

“ Yeast ” is a problem which time only can solve ; 
and which assuredly will be solved, if not in our time^ 
wholly, yet in the time that will come after. It is 
therefore a matter wliicli concerns all practical as well 
as all speculative thinkers to examine the statement of 
this “ Problem,” and judge for themselves whether it 
be correct. For our own part wc know too well that 
the contents of this book are of the utmost importance 
to society in England. It is as a Christian Teacher 
far more than as a literary artist that we have regarded 
our author, but we feel deeply the identity of the aims 
of both : — 

The means arc diverse, but the end the same.” 

Earnestly — nay, almost solemnly— do we urge the 
better sort among our readers to ponder on the leaven 
which is now leavening the moral world within and 
aroiHid them. This involves introspection; but it is 
healthful, not morbid ; it also involves the necessity 
of a more active, vital, Christian love, — “He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom ho hath not seen ?” 


REVOLUTIONS OF RUSSIA.* 

THE ACCESSION OE NICHOLAS I. 1825. 

The death of the Emperor Alexander placed the 
inhabitants of his empire in mourning ; for the grief 
and loyalty of the lower classes were sincere, and their 
attachment to his person almost idolatrous in its cha- 
racter. The public feeling was increased by the pro- 
spect of the reign of an unpopular sovereign afflicted 
with mental malady, and devoid of courtesy. 

As for the Grand- duke Nicholas, no one thought of 
him, but the Russian people dreaded the accession of 
Constantine, whom they considered their sovereign in 
right of his primogeniture. In no country in the 
world has this natural law been so repeatedly broken. 
Every person in Russia was aware that the heir- 
presumptive had purchased his marriage with a Polish 
lady, the object of his ardent affections, by the resig- 
nation of his claims to the succession, but that he 
would abide by that act seemed a conjecture too im- 
probable to be entertained by any one. Constantine 
was nevertheless sincere when ho abandoned his 
rights, and he hastened to assure his next brother 
that he was so, by his youngest brother the Grand- 
duke Michael, through whom he forwarded a letter 
confirming his resignation of the throne, and acknow- 
ledging his next brother as his sovereign. The 
courier from St. Petersburg crossed the Grand-duke 
Michael, and brought letters from Nicliolas aoknow- 

(1) Translated firom the French of Alexandre Dunuu, with 
MniBBlona and additions, by Miss Jane Strickland. 




CkMstatme as iiis XlmperoFf and nn^ hispi pMm attnu^ 
the throno. The ^rife of (%mst<mimejc^ed eiidted awe. Bis 
iier ^treaties to those of the next heir, and with rare only raised to penetrate to the sm % «tok wi^ 
devotion offered to resign her consort rather than that inti^ to observe hiin, wito a glanee compeltod 
he should give up the empire for her. Constantine, him to know and reverenoe his master-— his haughty 
over whose mental agonies the soothing influence of manner of interrogation, so unlike the suavity of idex- 
the fair Foie possessed a magical power, continued ander, or the bluntness of Constantine, had isolated 
Ann in his resolution to remain in the condition of him from the rest of the imperial family, and oentred 
a subject, and he adhered to the determination be had him in the bosom of Ins own domestic circle. The 
expressed in the important document of which the Hussiau people, feeling their need of a guide, at once j 


Grand-duko Michael was the bearer, aud which is hero 
subjoined , 

“ My veet deae Beother, — 


compl*ehcn4ed that the cold dignity of this prince 
concealed an indomitable wdll, and that, if they them- 
selves had not chosen their new sovereign, Ood had 
considered their need, and given to the Kussians, who 


" I received yesterday, with feelings of profound were at once too polished and too barbarous, a man 
sorrow, intelligence of the death of our adored sovc- wlio would grasp the scepire in an iron hand covered 
reign, and my benefactor, the Emperor Alexander, with a velvet glove. 

In hastening to assure you of the painful feelings this The morrow, though considered as a day of joy and 
misfortune has excited in uiy mind, 1 do only my duty festivity, was preceded by some rumours that, -like the 
in announcing to yon that I have forwarded to her breath of an approaching tempest, gave warning that 
Imperial Majesty, our august mother, a letter, in some great national crisis was at hand. It was whis- 
which I declare, that in consequence of the rescript pered in llic evening of the 25th that the abdication 
I obtained from the late Emperor, bearing date of the Czarowitz was a forgery, and that Constantine, 
February the 2d, 1822, permitting my renunciation then exercising the authority of Viceroy of Poland, 
of file throne, it is now my unalterable determination was on full march for St. Petersburg with an army to 
to give up to you all my rights to the Empire of claim the empire as his birthright, in addition to this 
Bussia. I entreated, at the same time, our beloved startling rumour, it was said that several regiments, 
mother, to make this declaration public, that the same and among them that of Moscow, had determined to 
may be put into immediate execution. After this take the oatli to no Russian prince but Constantine ; 
declaration, I regard it as a sacred duty to beseech and the words, “ Let Nicholas live, but let Constan- 
your Imperial Majesty to receive the first from me, the line reign,” w'cre hoard at intervals in the streets as an 
oath of fidelity and submission, and to permit me to intimation of the state of the military pulse, 
say that I do not aspire to any other title or dignity ]ii fact, the conspiracy which had disturbed the last 
than that of Czarowitz, with which my august father days of the J^rnperor Alexauder was about to raise il s 
deigned to honour my services. My sole happiness, head, and seize, upon the Great-Duke Constantine’s 
hereafter, will consist in giving your Imperial Majesty name as its rallying point. This Prince, who had 
continual proofs of my unbounded devotion aud re- passed his life with the army, was beloved by the 
spect for your person, of which thirty years of constant soldiers, and the conspirators, who understood little of 
and zealous service to the Emperors, my father aud the character of their new sovereign, supposed the 
brother, are the pledge, in which sentiments I wish to revolt of the regiments stationed in St. Petersburg 
serve your Imperial Majesty, and your successors, would compel him to resign his recently acquired 


until the end of my life, in my present situation and rights. They would then summon Constantine to 
functions. ^ receive the empire, and with it the constitution tliey 

“ I am, with the most profound respect, had prepared. If lie refused to accept it, they in- 

“ CoNSTANTUfE.” tended to imprison him and tlie rest of the imperial 
family. They would then establish a republic, an 
Upon the receipt of the despatches which followed oligarchy in which the despotism of tlie many would 
this letter, the Grand-duko, called to reign over a vast replace the despotism of one. Such was the design 
Empire, by the repeated abdication of his brother of of a party composed of military aristocrats, who, 
the rights of primogeniture, no longer hesitated, — bolder than the murderers of Paul, dared, by open 
he published the former correspondence between the force and secret fraud, to contest the throne of Russia 
Emperor Alexander and the Grand-duke Constantine, with its new sovereign. The soldiers, devoted to 
with the document already quoted upon tlie 25 th of Constantino, they designed to make their blind instru- 


December, 1825, and fixed the morrow for his recog- 
nition as their sovereign by his people. 

'The inhabitants of St. Petersburg, relieved from 


ments in a conspiracy of which tliat Prince was not 
the real object, but their own aggrandisement. 
Faithful to their plans, the Prince Stah and 


toeir dread of a second Paul by the abdication of the the two Bes went to the barracks of the 2d, 8d, 

beir-]^8amptive, began to reflect with hope upon the 6th, and 6th companies of the Regiment of Moscow, 
promise which the talents and pure moral character whom they knew to be devoted to Constantine. The 
of their new sovereign afforded them. The hand- Prince then informed these men that they were de- 
somest and bravest man in his dominions, his fine ceived respecting the abdication of the Czarowitz, 




W ibsir sitaxftm, i 
whtM M d&rmed had beea abit Wateaw to 
wfum them against taking the oath to the Grand-duke | 
Nioholaa. !]^ address of Alexander B , con- 

firming this astounding communication, excited a 
great sensation among the troops, of which the Prince 
took advantage by ordering them to load and present. 
At that instant the Aide-dc-camp Yerighny and 
Major-General Fredericks, who commanded the gre- 
nadiers, having the charge of the flag, came to invite 
the officers to visit the colonel of the regiment. 

Prince Stah , who believed the favourable moment 

was come, ordered the soldiers to repulse the grena- 
diers with coup‘de-crosses, and to take away their flag, 
at the same time throwing himself upon Major- 

General Fredericks, whom B , on the other side, 

menaced with a pistol, with the stock of which he 
felled him to the earth; then, turning upon Major 
Schenshine, commander of the brigade, who ran to 
the assistance of his colleague, he knocked him down 
ill a moment, and flinging himself among the grena- 
diers, successively wounded Grenadier Krassc^ski, 
Colonel Khavosschinski, and Subaltern Moussiefl; 
and cutting his way to the flag, scuzed and elevated it 
with a loud and triumphant hurrah. To that cry, and 
to the sight of the blood so boldly shed to wdn the 
flag, the greater part of the regiment re[)licd, “Long live 

Constantine ! down with Nicholas !” Prince Stah , 

followed by four hundred men whom he had seduced 
from their duty, then marched, with drums beating, 
to the Admiralty quarter. 

At the gate of the winter palace, the aide-de-camp, 
the bearer of the news of the revolt, encountered an- 
other officer, who brought tidings from tlic barracks 
of the grenadier corps of c(iually alanniug import. 
When that regiment were preparing to take the oath 
of fidelity to the Emperor Nicholas, the sub-licutenaut 
KojcnikolT threw himself before the advanced-guard, 
exclaiming, “ It is not to tlic Grand-dukc Nicholas wc 
ought to make oath, but to the Emperor Constantine.” 
He was told that the Czarowitz had abdicated in his 
next brother's favour. “It is false,” was his reply; 

** totally false ; he is on the march for St. Petersburg 
to reward tlie faithful and punish the guilty.” 

The regiment, notwithstanding these outcries, con- 
tinued its march, took the oath of allegiance to the 
new sovereign, and returned into quarters, without 
showing any disposition resembling revolt. At dinner- 
time Lieutenant Suthoff, w^p had taken the pledge of 
obedience with the rest, entered at that moment, and 
addressed himself to liis own company in a manner 
calculated to excite their attention: “My friends, 
we were wrong to obey the order ; the other regi- 
ments are in open revolt ; they have refused to take 
the oath, and are at this moment in the Place of the 
Senate ;^put on your uniforms, arm, come on, and 
follow me ; I have your pay in my pocket, which I am 
ready to distribute without waiting for the ceremony 
of an order.” 

" But is what you say quite true ? ” cried many 
voices. 




of yodr l^t friends^-^Mk 
" My friends,” remarked 
question, “you all know that Clonstsiitiib^ 
only lawful emperor, and that they wish to 
him.” 

“ Live Constantine ! ” replied the soldiers. 

“ Live Nicholas ! ” exclaimed Colonel Sturler, tho 
commander of the regiment, throwing himself oou* 
rageously into the haU. “ They are deceiving you, 
my friends ; the Czarowitz has really abdicated, end 
you have now no other emperor than the Grand-duke 
Nicholas. Live Nicholas ! ” 

“ Live Constantine ! ” responded the soldiers. 

“ You arc mistaken, soldiers ; you are about to 
take a fatal step ; you are deceived,” again shouted 
the colonel. 

“ Comrades, do not abandon me ; follow me,” cried 
Panoff; “let those who are for Constantine, unite 
with me in the cry, ‘ Long live, Constantine.* ” 

More than lliroc parts of those present joined iu 
the cry of “ Long live Constantine ! ” 

“ To the Admiralty ! to the Admiralty ! ” said 
Panoff, drawing his sword ; “ follow me, soldiers, 
follow me.** * 

With a wild hnrrali two hundred soldiers followed 
their leader to the i)lace he indicated, whither, though 
by a different route, the iusurgciit portion of the 
liegiment of Moscow had already preceded them. 

Milarodowich, the military governor of St. Peters- 
burg, a cavalry general, whoso splendid charges on 
the field had gained liim the appellation of the 
Russian Murat, was by this time at the palace, to 
communicate to his ne.w sovereign the dispositions lie 
had made for the defence of Ids throne and the 
capital. He had directed the troops upon whose 
fidelity he tliouglit he could rely, to march to the 
winter palace. The first battallion of the regiment 
Preobrajenski, three regiments of the guard Pau- 
lowski, and the battalion of the Sappers and Miners, 
were those he considered lit for this important 
service. 

The emperor saw then that the mutiny was more 
general than he anticipated; he therefore sent by 
Major-general Mcidhart, to carry orders to the 
Scraenowski guard to repress the mutineers, and to 
the horse-guards, to hold themselves in readiness to 
mount. He went down himself to the corps of chief 
guards of the winter palace, where the regiment of 
Finland guards were at that time on duly, and ordered 
them to load their muskets and invest the principal 
avenues of the palace. At that very moment tumul- j 
tuous sounds interrupted the voice of the sovereign ! 
occasioned by the approach of the third and sixth com- | 
panics of the Regiment of Moscow, headed by Prince 

Stah—, and the two B , with the captured flag 

proudly ffisplayed to the wind, and drums beating, to | 
the ominous cry of “ Long live Constantine ! Down | 
with Nicholas ! ** The rebel troops debouched on the | 
Admiralty Square, but whether they thought them- 
selves not sufficiently strong, or that they dreaded 
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dicing inojcsty witli these treflsoDftblc denonstrfttionst 
they did not march upon the winter palace, but took 
up tlieir position against the senate, where they were 
immediately joined by the grenadier corps, and sixty 
men in frocks with pistols in their hands, who min- 
' gled themselves among the rebel soldiers. 

The emperor at this crisis appeared from under one 
of the arches of tlie palace, approached the grating, 
and threw a rapid glance on his revolted subjects. 
He was paler than usual, but was composed and calm. 
It was whispered that he had resolved to die as 
became a Christian emperor, and that he had con> 
fessed and received the absolution of the Church, 
before be took leave of his family. Every eye was 
fixed upon liim, when the hard gallop of a squadron 
of cuirassiers was heard on the side of the marble 
palace; it was the horse>guards, headed by Count 
OrloiT, one of the bravest and n)Ost faithful friends of 
the emperor. Before him the gates expanded; he 
leaped from his charger, while the regiment ranged 
itself before the palace. The roll of the drums an- 
nounced instantly the approach of the grenadiers of 
Preobrajenski, which arrived in battalions. They 
entered the court of the palace, where they found 
thS emperor with the empress, and Ihcir eldest son, 
the little Grand-duke Alexander ; behind them were 
ranged the Chevalier guard, who formed an angle 
with the cuirassiers, leaving between them an open 
space, which was quickly filled up by the artillery. 
The revolted regiments regarded these military dis- 
positions with apparent carelessness, while their cries 
of “Long live Constantine!” “Down with Nicholas!” 
evidently proved that they expected, and waited there 
for reinforcements. 

While affairs were in this state at the palace, the 
Grand-duke Michael, at the barracks, was opposing his 
personal influence to the flood-tide of rebellion. Some 
happy results had followed these attempts, and the 
bold resolution taken by Count Lieven, captain of the 
sixth company of the Regiment of Moscow, who arrived 
in time to shut the gates against the battalion, then 
about to join their rebel comrades. Placing himself 
before the soldiers, he drew his sword, and swore on 
his hononr to pass the weapon through the body of 
the first man who should make a seditious movement 
to re-open them. At this threat, a young sub-lieu- 
tenant advanced, pistol in hand, towards Count 
Lieven, with the evidint intention of blowing out 
hU brains. The count, with admirable presence of 
mind, struck the officer a blow with the pummel of 
his sword, which made the instrument leap from his 
bands; the lieutenant took up the pistol and once more 
took aim at the count. The young nobleman crossed 
his arms, and confronted the mutinous officer, while 
the regiment, mute and motionless, looked on like 
t]|e seconds of this singular duel. The lieutenant 
drew back a few steps, followed by the heroic count, I 
who offered him his unarmed breast as in defiance of 
his attempt. The lieutenant fired, but the baU took 
no effect : that it did not strike that generous breast | 
appeared miiaeolous. Some one knocked at the door. ; 


“ Who is there? ’’ asked many voioea. 

** His Imperial Highness the Grand-duke Miobael,” 
replied those without. 

Some instants of profound silence followed iliis 
announcement. Count Lieven availed himself of the 
general stupefaction to open the door, no pmon 
attempting to prevent that action. 

The Grand-duke entered on horseback, Mowed by 
the officers of ordnance. 

“What means this inaction at a moment of 
danger?” asked the Grand-duke. “Am I among 
traitors or loyal soldiers P ” 

“ You are in the midst of the most faithful of your 
regiments,” replied the Count, “of which your 
Imperial Highness shall have immediate proof.” Then 
raising his drawn sword, he cried, “ Long live tlic 
Emperor Nicholas ! ” 

“ Long live the Emperor Nicholas ! ” shouted the 
soldiers with one voice. 

The young sub-lieutenant attempted to speak, but 
Count Lieven stopped him by touching his arm. 
“ Silence, sir ; I shall not mention what has passed ; 
and you will ruin yourself by the utterance of a 
pliable.” 

His magnanimity awed and convinced the disloyal 
officer. 

“Lieven, I confide to you the conduct of this 
regiment,” remarked the Grand-dukc, emphatically. 

“ 1 will answer for its loyalty with my life, your 
Imperial Highness,” replied the Count. 

The Grand-duke departed, and on his rounds, if he 
received no enthusiastic greeting, at least found what 
he sought, obedience to the authority of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Reinforcements came in on every side; the Sap- 
pers and Miners drew up in order of battle, before 
the palace of the Hermitage; the rest of the Regiment 
of Moscow, rescued from the stain of rebellion by the 
courage and address of Count Lieven, now proudly 
debouched by the Perspective of Niewski, The sight 
of these troops gave a delusive hope to the revolted, 
who, believing them to be on their side, greeted them 
with loud cheers; but they were instantly unde- 
ceived, for the ncw-comers ranged themselves along 
the Hotel of the Tribunals, facing the palace, and 
with the Cuirassiers, Artillery, and Chevalier guards, 
enclosed the revolted in a circle of steel. 

A moment after, they heard the chant of the 
priests. It was the Patriarch, who came out of the 
church of Gasan, followed by all his clergy, and pre- 
ceded by the holy banners. He now commanded the 
revolted “ in the name of Heaven, to return to their 
duty.” The soldiers, for the first time perhaps in 
their lives, regarded with contempt the pictures 
which they had been accustomed from infancy to 
regard with superstitious veneration, and they desired 
the Patriarch “ to let them alone, since if heavenly 
things belonged to the priestly jurisdiction, they 
could take care of those of earth.” The Patriarch 
continued his injunctions to obedience, notwith- 
standing this dimuragiiig rebuff, but tbe Emperor 
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ordered him to desist and retire. '' Nicholas himself 
was resolved to make one effort to bring back these 
rebels to their duty. 

Those who surrounded the Emperor wished to 
prevent him from risking liis person, but ho boldly 
replied, “It is my game that is playing, and it is but 
fair play on my part to set my life on the stake.” 

He ordered the gate to be opened, but scarcely had 
he been obeyed, before the Grand-duke Michael 
approached him, and whispered in his ear that that 
part of the Eegiment Preobrajenski by whicli he was 
then surrounded, had made common cause with the 
rebels, and that the Prince T , their com- 

mander, whose absence he had remarked with 
astonishment, was at the head of the conspiracy. 
Nicholas remembered that four-and-twenty years 
before the same regiment had kept guard before the 
red palace, while its Colonel, Prince Talitzcn, strangled 
the Emperor Paul, his father. 

His situation was terrible, but he did not even 
change countenance; he only showed that he had 
formed a desperate resolution. In an instant he 
turned and gave bis orders to one of his generals, 
“ Bring me hither the Grand -duke.” 

The general returned witli the young prince : the 
Emperor raised the boy in his arms, and advancing 
to the grenadiers, said, “ Soldiers, if I am killed, 
behold your sovereign. Open your ranks ; 1 conllde 
him to your loyalty.” 

A long loud hurrah, a cry of enthusiasm that came 
from the very heart of these suspected soldiers, re- 
echoed to that of the Emperer, whose magnanimous 
confidence had won their admiration. The most 
guilty among them dropped their weapons and opened 
their arras to receive the heir of the Empire. The 
imperial pledge was placed with flic colours in the 
midst of the regiment, a guarded and sacred asylum 
for honour and innocence. 

The Emperor mounted his horse and went out of 
the gate, where he was met by bis generals, who 
implored him not to go any further, as the rebels 
openly avowed tlieir intention of killing thrir sove- 
reign, and tbeir arms were loaded. The Emperor 
made a sign to them with his hand to leave him a free 
passage, and forbidding them to accompany him, 
spurred his horse and galloped forward till lie arrived 
within pistol-shot. “ Soldiers,” cried he, “ I am told 
that you wish to kill me. Ls that true P if it is, here 
I am.” 

There was a pause, while the Emperor sat on 
horseback, remaining like on equestrian statue between 
the two bodies of troops. Twice the word fire was 
beard among the rebel ranks, and twice some feeling 
of respect to the dauntless courage of the sovereign 
restrained the execution of the order ; but at the third 
command some muskets loaded with ball were dis- 
charged, which whistled past the Emperor without 
striking him, but wounded, at a hundred paces behind 
him. Colonel Yelho and many soldiers.; 

At that moment the Grand-duke Michael and 
Count Milarodowich galloped towards the Emperor, 


the regiment of cuirassiers and those of ibe Clievalier 
guards made a forward movement-^ihe artilleiynien 
were about to apply their matches to the eannon. 

“ Halt,” cried the Emperor. All obeyed. “Cteie- 
ral,” said he to Count Milarodowich, “ go to these 
unfortunate men and endeavour to bring them to their 
allegiance.” 

The Count and the Grand-duke Michael rode for* 
ward, but the rebels received them with a shower 
of ball, accompanied by their war-ciy, “ Live 
i Constantine!” 

“ Soldiers,” cried the Count, who was conspicuous 
alike by his fine martial figure and splendid uniform 
covered with orders, — “ Soldiers, behold this sabre,” 
and be flourished above bis head a magnificent 
Turkish one, the hilt of which was set with jewels, 
and advancing with it to the front ranks of the 
rebels, he continued, “ Tliis sabre was given me by 
his Imperial Highness the Czarowitz, and on my 
honour, I will make oath upon its blade, that you 
have been deceived, that the Czarowitz has abdicated 
the imperial crown, and that your real and legitimate 
sovereign is the Emperor Nicholas.” 

Cries of “ Ijivc Constantine!” and the report of a 
pistol were the replies given by the revolted to tlie 
address of tlie Count, whose action with the sword 
arm had left his side exposed to the enemy. He was 
seen to reel in the saddle. Another pistol was aimed 
at the Grand-duke Michael, but the soldiers of the 
Marine, though included in the revolt, seized the arm 
of tlie assassin. 

Count OrlolT and the cuirassiers faced the heavy 
fire of tlie musketry, and enveloped in their ranks 
the wounded Milarodowich, the Grand-duke Micliael 
and the Emperor Nicholas, whom they carried off by 
force to the palace. 

The Count, wounded to death, sat his horse with 
difficulty, and the moment be arrived at the palace 
fell into the arms of those who surrounded him. 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the late unfortunate 
attempt, still wished to make one last endeavour to 
bring back the revolted, but while he was issuing 
orders to that effect, the Grand-dukc Michael seized 
the match: “Fire,” cried he, “fire upon the assassins.” 
At that moment four cannons opened upon the rebels, 
and paid with usury the deaths they had sent into 
the loyal ranks of the imperialists. Before the 
voice of the Emperor could stop the slaughfer, a 
second discharge followed tlie first. The effect of 
these volleys within reach of pistol-shot was terrible. 
More than sixty men of the grenadier corps of the 
Regiment of Moscow and the Marine guards fell ; the 
rebel troops fled, some by the street Galcmain, some 
by the English quay or by the bridge Isaac, others 
across the frozen waters of the Neva, tlien a plain of 
ice, but all were hotly pursued by the Chevalier guards 
at full gallop. 

That evening Count Milarodowich, who was strug* 
gling witli the agonies of death, expressed a wish to 
see the bullet which had given him Jiis mortal wound* 
The chirurgeon, who had successfully traced and 
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6strftcted the ball, put it into his patient’s hand* 
The expiring warrior carefully examined the missive, 
its weight, and form, and found it deficient in calibre. 
" I am satisfied,” said he, “ that ball was aimed by 
no soldier.” Five minutes after these words, he 
breathed his last. He then paid the debt of nature, 
the only debt he ever paid in his life. Handsome, 
valiant, the finest horseman in the army, and the idol 
of his own soldiers, the Hussian Murat lost his life 
by the hand of a Hussian, but not of a Hussion 
soldier. The rival of the d-devant King of Naples 
loved display in every shape ; but the field of battle, 
at the head of his cavalry, was the theatre on whieh 
he best loved to exhibit his martial form, splendid 
horsemanship, and daring courage. The gaming- 
table found him as reckless of his fortune as the field 
of his life, and the bravest cavalry general in the 
Hussian service was a ruined gamester, loaded with 
debts which his death acquitted by leaving him insol- 
vent. In paying the debt of nature Count Milarodo- 
wicli surrendered his only personal possession. 

The next day, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
while the population of his capital was yet uncertain 
whether the rebellion was effectually crushed, Nicholas, 
Emperor of Hussia, gave his hand to tlie Empress to 
assist her into a droski which stood before the gates 
of the winter palace, and drove through the streets 
of St. Petersburg. He stopped before the barracks 
as if to offer his bold bosom to the bullet or the st(‘cl 
of the assassin. The sight of his fine countenance, 
shadowed by the floating plumes of his military Jiat, 
far from exciting treasonable demonstrations, awakened 
lively expressions of loyalty and devotion to liis 
person, and cries of “ Long live Nicholas ! ” greeted 
his fortunate rashness. The Hussian people knew 
and recognised in him a brave man and great sove- 
reign. 

The trial of the chief conspirators look place under 
the shfidow of night and secrecy : they were brought 
from all parts of the empire to St. Petci sburg. 
The sentence, but not the examination of the guilty, 
alone was made public ; eighty persons were con- 
demned to death, or life-long exile in Siberia. The 
most powerful, according to the custom of Hussia, 
increased the population of Siberia ; among these we 
find the name of Prince T— : his wife, with rare 
devotion, petitioned a^d obtained from the Emperor 
permission to accompany her husband to that dreary 
land of woe and crime. The decimation of tlie dis- 
loyal but seduced regiments was an act of severe 
militaiy justice that astonished Europe, but secured 
the tranquillity of Hussia. The son of the Emperor 
Paul, whose life and death liad been the stake of the 
military contest of December 1825, might be better 
excused than any other man for tliat tremendous 
sentence. He had been fired upon by liis own soldiers 
white unarmed and confiding liis person to their 
generosity; his brother and his plenipotentiary. 
Count Milarodowich, had been aimed at by assossifis, 
and the Count had died of his wound. 

A flash of magnanimity enlightened this cloud of 


severity. In the list of conspiratom the Emperor 
remarked the name of Suwarrow, a nome dear to 
Hussia and associated with her victories* He chose 
to examine this young man, the grandson of the 
great field-marshal, himself. His oountenance and 
manner, unusually gentle, seemed to inspire confidence. 
The questions he asked this lieutenant only required 
a simple affirmative or denial, and they were not of a 
nature to elicit a confession of guilt. Gentlemen, 
you see and hear,” remarked the Emperor to his 
council, “ it is as 1 have told you, a Suwarrow caunot 
be a rebel,” and he acquitted the prisoner, and gave 
him a captain’s commission and sent him back to his 
regiment ; but unfortunately for the conspirators, this 
lieutenant was the only person who bore that favoured 
name. All were not Suwarrows. 

It was remarked that those who were executed 
uttered these words as their last legacy to posterity, 
“Live Hussia! Live Liberty! our avengers are at 
hand I ” Their war-cry of “ Live Constantine!” false 
to their hearts, was not repeated by lips which the 
presence of death had rendered then the echo of 
truth. 

The funeral pomp of the widowed Empress 
Elizabeth, whose remains were brought for interment 
to St. Petersburg in this same month of December, 
turned the thoughts of its inhabitants from these 
srciics of civil strife and the executions that followed 
tli(;m, to a Princess, whom for twenty-four years they 
had regarded as a link between the human and 
angelic natures. The memory of these events seemed 
buried in that sepulchre, which the tears of a grateful 
people had consecrated to the remembrance of the 
consoi*t of the deceased Emperor Alexander. 

— ♦ — 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WOHTHIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CllUHCH. 

THOMAS KEN. 

The life of Bishop Ken has been carefully and elo- 
quently written by at least two practised pens. In 
] 831, an elaborate biogra])hy of him was published by 
the llev. W. Lisle Bowles,* which, though somewhat 
unreasonably digressive in its character, and too ex- 
clusively devoted to political and general topics, may 
be proj)crly described as a valuable and interesting 
work. And in this present year of 1851, we have 
been presented with another life of Ken,* (written, as 
the title-page informs us, “ by a Layman,”) wJiicb is 
at once distinguished by unusual accuracy and elegance 
of style, and by a spirit of afiectionate veneration for 
the memory of tlic deprived bishop which will com- 
mend it to the earnest attention of many thoughtful 
and sympathising minds. 

The incidents of Ken’s life, as they have been pre- 
sented by his biographers, are by no means nnin- 

(1) The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., deprived Biihop of Bath and 
Weils ; viewed in connexion with Public Events, and the Spirit 
of the Tiroes, political and religious, tn which he Uved. ... By the 
Rev. W, L. Bowies. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830-1. 

(2) The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wella. By a 
Layman. London (Pickering). 1851. 
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terqstiQg or unitiiportaiit. {He played a prominent 
part in some of the most memorable events of the 
period in which he lived, and that period is known to 
the English historian as comprehending some of the 
most momentous occurrences in our annals. His 
character also was full of heroic traits, and commands 
our highest respect and reverence. In every relation 
of life, — ^as a parish priest, as a Christian politician, 
and as a prelate of the Church, he was conscientious 
to a degree which ordinary minds might deem romantic 
or absurd. Sincere and earnest in all that he under- 
took, and regardless of worldly approbation and 
emolument, he could never be induced to sacrifice his 
principles and convictions to temporary profit or ex- 
pedience. Whilst many men of the same period and 
profession, whom the world accounted great and good, 
permitted themselves to seek preferment by indirect 
and scarcely creditable means, it can be mentioned to 
his perpetual honour that he voluntarily embraced 
obscurity and poverty, rather than depart in the 
slightest degree from the course of duty which he had 
marked out for himself. 

The birth-place of this distinguished divine and 
upright man was the sequestered village of Ijittle 
Berkbamstead in Hertfordshire, lie was born in the 
month of July, 1637 ; the youngest son, by the first 
marriage, of Mr. Thomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, an 
attorney of the Court of Common Pleas, descended 
from an ancient family in Somersetshire. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Chalkhill, is said to have 
been a lineal descendant of the poet John Clialkhill, 
the friend of Edmund Spenser. She died before Ken 
had reached his fifth year, but her place was supplied, 
in a great degi-cc, by an elder sister, Ann Ken, who 
afterwards became tlie wife of the famous Tzaak 
Walton. This union took place when the subject of 
onr sketch was about nine years old. Five years 
afterwards liis father died, and “ honest Izdhk ” was 
henceforth constituted, by the bond -of relationship 
between them, the boy’s sole guardian — a better he 
could not have had ! 

After a most careful preliminary home education, 
at the ago of thirteen, Ken was sent to the ancient 
school of Winchester, founded by the renowned 
William of Wykeham, The warden of the college at 
the time of his admission was Dr. John Harris, "a 
noted Grecian, and formerly Greek professor of the 
University of Oxford.” This learned man appears 
to have been also a most eloquent preacher, being 
described by one of his contemporaries as second only 
to St. Chrysostom. In politics and religion, however, he 
sided with the Presbyterians, having been a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, appointed 
by the Parliament in 1643. After remaining at 
Winchester five years, Ken was elected a student of 
New College, Oxford. Before quitting the school, — 
perhaps on the eve of his departure, — he left behind 
him a permanent memorial of his school-days, which 
is still regarded with veneration by Winchester boys. 

Those who have been brought up at a public school,” 
says his recent biographer, " can testify how they love 


to recognise the names of their disthignished men, 
engraved, --or as it were enshrined,— on the old wains- 
cotings and walls. Ken’s name sheds a bright ray on 
the venerable cloisters of Winchester. “ Tho. Kev, 
1656,” cut into the stone buttress of the south-easit 
comer, still remains a cherished memorial to Wyke- 
hamists of the good bishop.” 

On removing to Oxford, there being at the time no 
vacancy at New College, Ken was entered as a 
student at Hart Hall. In the course of a year, 
however, he was admitted within the walls of New 
CoUege ; a change which left him nothing to desire, 
since it afforded him the opportunity of selecting for 
his daily companions the friends of his earliest youth, 
and of renewing intimacies which he had formed 
at Winchester. The closest friend of his boyhood, 
Francis Turner, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who had 
left scliool a year before him, was again his chosen 
and constant associate. With Turner and two other 
friends of congenial disposition, he is supposed to have 
joined the resolute band of youthful churchmen in 
Oxford “ wiio assembled together for prayer in the 
house ol Thomas Willis, close by Merton College, 
when the Liturgy had been proliibited in the churches 
and chapels.” * Amongst other accomplishments, we 
may add that Ken was distinguished at this period 
for his musical taste and skiU. He was an excellent, 
and, in the intervals of severer studies, a frequent 
performer on the lute, aud from his secluded chamber 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not.” 

were often heard to proceed. 

Til May, 1001, Ken took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and about the year 1663 he is supposed to have 
entered into holy orders. Some authorities, however, 
fix the period of his ordination in 1601, and others in 
1064, after he had attained the degree of Master of 
Arts. Tlic precise time at which he commenced his 
ministerial duties appears to us, however, quite unim- 
portant, although it has been a matter of controversy 
with his biographers. His first preferment was to 
the rectory of Little Easton, in Essex, to which he was 
instituted, on the presentation of William Lord 
Maynard, in August 1663. Lord Maynard was an 
cntliusiastic royalist ; he had been impeached by 
the Parliament in 1647, and in the recent times of 
commotion he had given many proofs of his attach- 
ment to the royal cause. His wife, Lady Margaret 
Maynard, was a woman of great piety and prudence. 
Her charity and ardours of devotion, according to 
Ken, might have become a Proba or Monica. A 
sincere and lasting friendship grew up between her 
and the zealous pastor, and continued to the time of 
her death, which happened twenty years after their 
introduction to each other. Tier funeral sermon was 
preached by Ken on the 30th of Juno, 1682, in the 
parish church of Little Easton ; his text being taken 
fjora the book of Proverbs:—"^ gracious wonum 
retaineth honour^* 

In April, 1665, Ken resigned the living of Little 
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and became chaplun to Dr* Morleji Uahop of 
Winchester. His introdnotion to the bishop had been 
brought about by his relationship to Izaak Walton, 
betireen whom and Dr. Morley a long intimacy had 
subsisted, cemented by many acts of mutual kin^ss. 
Wiien Morley was ejected from his preferments, 
(consisting of a canonry of Christ Church and the 
rectory of Mildenliall,) in the Commonwealth times, 
he became an inmate of Walton’s house in Stafford- 
shire, and partook for about a twelvemonth of that 
good man's freely proffered hospitality.' The events 
of subsequent years, however, wrought a great change 
in the worldly condition of the two men. After the 
Restoration, Morley became bishop of Worccbter, and 
was subsequently translated to Winchester; but in 
the midst of his honours he did not forget his humble 
and excellent friend. Both Walton and his daughter 
were constant visitors at his episcopal palsee, and it 
was beneath his roof that the beautiful lives of Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson were written, and an enlarged 
edition of the Compleat Angler prepared for the press. 

In 1606 Ken was elected a Fellow of Winchester 
College, and had he been contented with a life of 
seclusion and studious ease, a congenial retreat was 
now afforded him, where he might have passed the 
remainder of his days in lettered tranquillity. But 
a recluse life,” says his biographer, was foreign to 
the bent of his desires." He sighed for more active 
duties, and an extended sphere of usefulness. ** The 
bishop, therefore, on the 6th of July, 16G7, collated 
him to the rectory of Brightstone, in tlic Isle of 
Wight, a cheerful little village, about four miles from 
Carisbrook Castle, with a goodly church, and a near 
prospect of the sea, sheltered from cold winds by 
overhanging hills."" 

In this pleasant spot he remained about two year^ 
at the end of which time the rectory of East Woodhay 
becoming vacant by the death of Dr. Robert Sharrock, 
hia patron. Bishop Morley, removed Ken thither, m 
order that he might have him nearer to his own person. 
Bat Ken would not accept the living of Woodhay till 
he had resigned Brightstone, and ^though it was at 
that period an extremely common practice to hold 
Beveral preferments together, he steadily persisted in 
a resolution he had formed never to take any cure 
the duties of which he could not personally perform. 
In the rectory garden of Woodliay, '*]iiihop Kens 
yew hedge," accordii^ to his recent biographer, is 
atill shewn as a cherished memorial of his residence in 
that parish, In the parish register there is also an 
entry of the baptism of " Bose Ken, daughter of Mr. 
Jon Ken, bom 23rd June, 1670," from whence lus 
biognqiher has drawn the inference that at this period 

(1) It it fair to state that this usually reoeiTed story of Dr. 
Mfirley’s visit to Stanordshiro, and acceptance of Walton's hospi- 
tsllty, is oj^n to some doubt In a sketch of Walton's life, prefixed 
to PidBenag’s edition of the Complete Angler, Sir Hams Nicolss, 
sitcr some investigation of the subject has come to the conclusion 
thsi, however pleasing such an episode in the life of Walton may 
it is unsupported evidence, there being no direct proof 
Aat Morley was evsr in Stallbnlshire, or that he was indebted 
^ hb fkiend Isaak for any particular services. After the kings 
death he retired to Holland, where he entered into the service of 
Charles 11. 
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an arnmgfanent wbiob pmmrbd tas mBi vbo wfas 
himself unalterably dedicated to a eio^ life^” the 
advantage of a social drok which did mudi to mlieve 
the loneliness of his country parsonage. 

At Woodhay he remained above three yean, dis- 
charging the dutiea of his ministry with unwearied 
zeal and industry. Easy of access, gentle, generous, 
and affectionate, he was in all respects the model of a 
country pastor. As his recent biographer has observed, 
he wanted none of the qualities wliich^n one of his own 
poems he has enumerated as requisite to constitute 
the character of the good parish priest 

** A father's tenderness, a shepherd’s care, 

A leader's courage, which the Gross can bear ; 

A ruler’s awe, a watchman's wakeful eye, 

A pilot’s skill the helm in storms to ply ; 

A fisher’s patience, and a labourer’s toil, 

A guide's dexterity to disembroil; 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher's knowledge, and a Saviour's love.” 

Moie we need not quote ; but wc cannot resist tlft 
temptation of transcribing a few lines, in which he 
has uudesigncdly sketched his own poi trait, with a 
truly faithful hand : — 

" Of a mild, bumble, and obliging heart. 

Who wHh hia ail does to the needy part ; 

* * • • « 

Whose province, heaven, all his endeavour shares. 
Who mixes with no secular aifairs. 

Oft on his pastoral account reflects, 

By holiness, not riches, gains respects ; * 

Who is all that he’d have others be, 

From wilful sin, though not from frailty free.”. 

In 1672, Ken was induced by Bishop Morley, 
though with some reluctance, to resign the rectory of 
Woodhay. The Bishop had a double motive in pro- 
curing his resignation. In tlic first place, bis declin- 
ing strength having become unequal to his increasing 
labours, be desired the assistance of Ken, as a friend 
and counsellor, in superintending the affairs of his 
diocese. And in the next place, he was anxious to 
secure a vacant bencflcc in an agreeable neighbour- 
hood for a learned and estimable man, (the accom- 
plished George Hooper, well known as an orientalist 
and mathematician,) for whom he knew that Ken 
entertained a profound respect, as one in every way 
qualified to succeed him in his charge. 

On leaving the parsonage of Woodhay, in which he 
had spent many happy hours, Ken repaired to Win- 
chester, where some important labours and distinctions 
awaited him. As Prebendary of the Cathedral, Fellow 
of the College, and Chaplain to the Bishop, many 
serious and weighty occupations devolved upon him. 
But his active mind was not satisfied with tlie dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of his station. In 
addition to his other employments, he took upon 
himself the partial care of a neglected parish in the 
neighbourhood, where he found an ample field for the 
exercise of his zeal and eloquence. At this period of 
his life be produced his first work, a Manual of 
Piayera for the use of the Winchester Scholars. He 
also composed about the same time, the three hymns 
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for IComiiig; and which were 

eahieqiieiiily printed at end of UomuL 
There are no devotional etansas in the language so 
well known as Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns. 
The words appear to breathe a strain of household 
melody, which has to all of us a familiar sound. 
Penned by a true poet as well as devout Christian, 
their simple beauty and plaintive music would be felt 
and recognised by any one of ordinary taste, even 
without the sanctifying aid and influence of early 
associations. If there were nothing else for which 
the name of Ken were worth recollecting, the author- 
ship of these beautiful hymns would give him some 
claim on the regard and reverence of posterity; whilst 
a knowledge of his personal character imparts to them 
an additional interest and signiGcance : for no one at 
all familiar with the life of Ken can read or hear the 
first couplet of the Morning Hymn, without having 
vividly recalled to his mind the author’s spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to the higher objects of 
existence : — 

" Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run” 

Or who can refrain from associating with the com- 
mencement of the Evening Hymn, the placid piety of 
the gifted writer’s resigned and thankful mind ? — 

« Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light.” 

From such very familiar productions, it would be im- 
pertinent to make further quotations, but no sketch 
of Ken’s life would be complete without some refer- 
ence to them. 

With regard to the music of these hymns, it has 
been asserted that tliey were all adapted to the same 
tunc by Ken himself, who, according to Hawkins, 
“had an excellent genius and skill in iiivsic.” Of 
the tunes now in use, that for the Morumg Hymn, 
to quote the recent biography, “ is a corrupt version 
of the tune composed by Barthelomon, (a violin 
player of the last century, ) being now encumbered 
with modern grace notes, inconsistent with the solem- 
nity of devotional iiiusio.” The Evening Hymn, it 
is added, was originally set to a melody composed by 
I'allis, which is now still more distorted from its 
ancient simplicity. 

Towards the close of the year 3075, a journey to 
Home was undertaken by Ken, in company with his 
nephew Izaak Walton, the younger. The period 
selected for their visit was a peculiarly interesting 
one. The Catholic Jubliee, held in Home every 25ih 
year, was then being celebrated under Clement X. 
with unusual splendour. From every country in 
Europe which owned the spiritual supremacy of the 
Popedom, crowds of pilgrims were flocking to the 
papal city. Of these it is recorded that many fainted 
by the way, and not a few were consigned to neglected 
graves in the countries through which they passed. 
Others, with singular fortitude and courage, bore up 
under every bardsliip, and amidst difficulties and toik 
which nothing but religious fervour could bare 
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euflbled tb6tti to WflWhtnj the 

promised goal. { 

To all the fidthfal who arrived in Bem the 
year of the Jubilee, and who, being oemfeaied and 
penitent, duly visited for fifteen days the otrarohes 0f 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and contributed according to 
their means to the ecclesiastical ireasuiy, the pope 
had promised a plenary iiidulgenoe, — a prize which, 
thongh considerably reduced in value by the influence 
of the Reformation, was still considered by the mass of 
devout Romanists not unworthy of the expenditure 
of some toil and cost to obtain. 

It was reckoned that not less than 200,000 
strangers, allured by this liberal invitation, became 
temporary inmates of the city during the Jubilee; 
and the scenes presented to the eye of the curious 
spectator, were of a most interesting and remarkable 
character. 

The singular spectacle which the Jubilee afforded 
them at Rome, were not the only circumstances cal- 
culated to interest the travellers during their sojourn 
ill Ital^. The luxurious palaces and populous cities 
which iliry beheld beyond the Alps, exceeded their 
preconceived notions of Italian wealth and splendour. 
To the travelling Englishman oi those days there was 
no land which presented so many objects of attraction ; 
whilst the journey, being performed on horseback, 
and being also by no means devoid of difficulty 
and danger, was sufficiently troublesome and expen- 
sive to be rarely undertaken. One effect of Ken’s 
visit to Rome w^as, however, to fasten on him in his 
own country tlie suspicion of being secretly inclined 
to the errors and superstitions of the papacy. For 
such a suspicion, neitlier before or after liis journey, 
did any part of his conduct exhibit the shadow of a 
foundation, and some of his subsequent acts tended 
ill the strongest possible manner to prove the ground- 
lessness of the malirious insinuation. 

Soon after his return to Wincliestcr, Ken was re- 
moved into a widely different sphere of duty. In 1677, 
William, Tiinec of Orange, afterwards King William 
111. of England, visited the court of his kinsman 
Charles TI. on a matrimonial errand. Coming amongst 
ns in the fulness of his renown, and immediately after 
his victories over the power which aimed at universal 
dominion — at once the foe of France and the firm friend 
of the Protestant cause — the Dutch Stadtholder was 
naturally at this period a popular hero with the 
English nation. It was, therefore, with undisguised 
satisfaction that the public heard of liis projected 
alliance with the Princess Mary, the eldest daughter 
of the Duke of York. Although his manners were 
cold and unamiahle, his military services were grate- 
fully remembered by a people wlio kept a jealous 
watch on their ancient enemy, and who considered 
that every blow which crippled the supporters of 
popery and arbitrary power was struck in their cause 
and for their defence. The marriage took place, 
amidst demonstration of joy from all classes, in the 
beginning of November, and three weeks afterwards, 
long before the popular enthusiasm had subsided, 
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William emUrked for Holland with his English 
bride. In the retinue of the newly married pair, were 
Count Zulestein, a natural sou of William’s grand- 
father, and Mistress Jane Worth, the daughter of 
Sir Henry Worth, who had married tho sister of 
Lord Maynard, Ken’s former patron. The princess 
had also two English chaplains, of whom one was 
George Hooper, already mentioned as a friend of 
Ke^ Hooper was rudely and improperly treated in 
Holand. Erom the princess, indeed, lie received 
many marks of favour, but her husband’s manners 
and conduct were too cold and repulsive for bis en- 
durance. In addition to otlicr grievances, he was 
ill-treated in pecuniary matters ; his meagre stipend 
being left unpaid. He at last procured a small sum 
which enabled him to quit his disagi'ccable post, and 
with this he returned to England. Soon after his 
departure, Ken was appointed his successor, but at 
whoso instance is not known. Perhaps his name was 
mentioned by Hooper, or perhaps by his old friend 
Lord Maynard. However this may be, the appoint- 
ment came in the shape of a royal command, which 
Ken could not disobey, and accordingly with many 
regrets and some misgivings he bade farewell to Win- 
chester, and repaired to the court of the Sladtiioldcr. 

As might have been expected, during his sojourn in 
Holland Ken fared no better than his predecessor 
Hooper. The atmosphere of the Dutch court and 
the temper of the Dutch ruler, were by no means 
to his taste. His own disposition w'as lively and 
cheerful, — at times he was even prone to facctiousncss, 
—whilst the Stadtholdcr was gloomy, sullen, and taci- 
turn. Ken also perceived, to his great indignation 
and regret, that William treated his English wife 
with studied unkindness and neglect. Even before 
they had left England, it was observed that be liad 
taken little notice of her at the play, and the ball, or 
in general company, and when transplanted to another 
country, he threw olf the outward semblance of respect 
and affection. Under these circumstances Ken felt 
it his duty to remonstrate with the prince. It is not 
known how tho expostulation was received, but in all 
probability his interference tended to irritate the 
Stadtholdcr, and added materially to the discomforts 
of his situation. 

Whilst matters were in this state, another instance 
of Ken’s inconvenient sense of duty tended further 
to exasperate William, Vind afforded him a colourable 
pretext for expressing his displeasure. We have 
already mentioned the names of Juno Worth, one 
of the maids of lionour to the princess Mary, and 
of Count Zulestein. Since they had left England 
together, the count hud paid paHicular attentions to 
the fair Jane, and had promised her marriage. This 
promise however, ho seemed in no hurry to fulfil, and 
as time glided on, the lady began to feel some anxiety 
on the subject. When the circumstance came to 
Ken’s knowledge, his sympathies were awakened, and 
recollecting that Jane Worth was a relative of one of 
his oldest friends, he determined to interfere. He 
sought an interview with Count Zulestein— reminded 


him of his plighted vow, and conjured him, as a 
Christian and man of honour, to fulfil his engagement. 
Thus appealed to, the count no longer hesitated, and 
the mari'iage took place. As soon as William, (who was 
absent f^om court when the nuptials were celebrated,} 
heard of the occurrence, his wrath was excited against 
Ken, and ho made no secret of his intention to resent 
his impertinent interference in the affairs of his 
family. Although Jane Worth was descended from two 
English families of distinction, and Count Zulestein 
was but a spurious brauch of the Nassau race, he 
affected to consider the match beneath the dignity 
of his hduse. Ken bore his repioaches with magna- 
nimity, and after vindicating the purity of bis motives, 
expressed himself as nothing loth to leave his court. 
But William cautiously avoided discharging from his 
service such a man in the haste and heat of passion, 
fearing, perliaps, that it might tend to render him 
unpopular in England. It was therefore ultimately 
arranged between them that Ken should remain in 
Holland for a twelvemontli longer, at tho end of 
which time, he would be at liberty to return home. 

Tlic year elapsed, and in 1680 Ken embarked for 
England. Immediately on his arrival king Charles II. 
(wJio W!is far from “ showing any dislike of his 
behaviour in Holland,”) made him one of his own 
chaplains. This office only required his occasional 
attendance at court, and the remainder of the year lie 
passed at Winchester. It so happened, that at this 
period the king, ever intent on pleasure, and fond of 
variety, frequently selected this city as a temporary 
residence. In 1083 the first stone of a new palace, 
designed by Sir Christoplicr Wren, had been laid 
there, and Cliarlcs and his brotlicr, the Duke of York, ! 
manifested the greatest interest in the progress of 
the building. Excursions to Portsmouth and hunting 
parties in the New Eorest were amongst the favourite 
amusements of the brothers, during their repeated 
visits to Winchester; and those visits, with tlie 
attendant pastimes, attracted together a large con- 
course of persons. At these times the city was much 
overcrowded, and there was some difficulty in finding 
accommodation for the court ladies. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth had a house to herself, furnished in the 
most magnificent manner ; but in attempting to pro- 
vide for another notorious favourite, (the celebrated 
Nell Gvvynii,) a circumstance occurred which placed 
Ken in a position of some embarrassment. “ He had 
a good house,” says his recent biographer, “ in the 
Cathedral Close, opposite to the deanery, where the 
king was to lodge. Wlien ‘ his Imrbinger,’ whom we 
may suppose was an officer of Die household, * came 
to Winton, he marked the doctor’s house, which he 
held iu right of his prebend, for the use of Mrs. 
Gwin.’ But Ken’s fearless heart at onoo prompted 
him to vindicate the holiness of his office. *He 
absolutely refhsed her admittance, declaring that a 
woman of ill-repute ought not to be endured in the 
house of a clergyman, especially the king’s chaplain.” 
This must have excited no small surprise amongst the 
courtiers ; but as he was peremptory, she was forced i 
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to seek other lodgings. A small building was put up 
for her at the south end of the deanery. ‘ It was 
ever afterwards known by the name of Nell Gwynn, 
and has only been removed within the present 
century.’ 

Shortly after the occurrence of this incident, we 
find Ken again varying the scene of his labours. 
The fortress of Tangier, in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which had formed a* portion of the dowry which 
Charles 11. received with his queen, Gatlierine of 
Braganza, had long been to the English nation a source 
of expense, exceedingly disproportioned to itf import- 
I ance. Its governor was, at this period, the noio> 
rious Colonel Kirke, under whom the place had 
become the theatre of riot, disorder, and profligacy, 
which rendered it a dangerous station for an English 
garrison. At last the Parliament came to the resolu- 
tion of refusing further grants for its maintenance, and 
soon afterwards it was thought advisable to send a 
naval force, under Lord Dartmouth, to demolish the 
fortifications, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the Moors. With this fleet Ken sailed ns chaplain, 
at the earnest desire of its commander, wlio wns most 
anxious to improve the moral tone and discipline of 
the navy. ** I think it of the utmost importance,” 
said Dartmouth, in making the application to him, “ to 
have the ablest and best man I can possibly obtain to 
go with me, both for the service of God, and the 
good government of the clergy tliat arc chaplains in 
the fleet. My most earned requed to you is, that if 
it be not too great an inconvenience, you would do 
me the honour and favour to go with me this shoi-t I 
voyage.” 

On this new service it must have required from 
Ken no small resolution to have ventured. Tn tlic 
scale of social importance, the sca-chaplains of those 
days ranked beneath tlie humblest countiy curate. 
His pay was on a par with that of the common sea- 
man; he was not considered an officer, nor admitted 
to the society of tlic quarter-deck, aud lie could not 
even have the bell rung for prayers witliouf. tlic per- 
mission of the captain. Of course the class of men 
who entered into such a service were usually inferior 
in character, talents, and pretensions, to the majority 
of the English clergy; but the presence of Ken 
amongst them on Ibis occasion appears to have 
effected much good, and, whilst ho was on board, the 
services of the church were performed with unusual 
regularity and decency. 

The voyage to Tangier laated about five weeks, and 
during this period, in the intervals of his official 
duties, Ken is said to have composed the greater part 
of an epic poem, entitled Edmund, which is admitted, 
by those who have waded through it, to be a very 
dull and tedious performance. It seems strange,” 
says his biographer, that the lively author of the 
' Three Hymns,’ and other holy songs published after 
his death, should have indited twelve such anomalous 
cantos. Our reverence for the author forbids any 
criticisms or quotations. It had been well for his 

(1) The Life of Ken, by a Layman. 


poetic fame if tbe epic had been consigned to a, like 
fate with the subject of his verse, the Royal Edidund, 
** Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King.” 


who ho describes to have been cast into the sea by the 
sailors, on a voyage to Anglia, at the instigation of 
demons and monsters of the deep.’ 

Arrived at Tangier, Ken did his best to curb the 
profligacy and disorder of the place. But the iS^fli- 
culties of the task far exceeded his expectations. 
Erom the highest to the lowest, from the commanding 
officer to the sentinel, corruption and vice of every 
kind prevailed to a frightful extent. The governor, 
Kirke, is described as a " monster of tyranny and 
vice n brutal, covetous, and profligate fiend, who 
would listen to no expostulations or remonstrances.* 
However, under these trying circumstances, Ken per- 
formed liis duty, as he had always done, with zeal 
and fearlessness. Regard Icsff of sneers and insults, 
he openly rebuked the vices of the governor and his 
minions, and if his efforts were unsuccessful, he was 
not without some symj^athizing friends. Mr. Secretary 
Pepys, witli wliosc Diary so many of our readers are 
acquainted, had accompanied the Tangier expedition 
from England, and was, with Ken, an eye-witness of 
the disgraceful condition of the fortress. Like Ken, 
also, he shrank with disgust from the immoralities 
of the place, as the following entries in his diary 
prove ; — 

“ 30/A September, Sunday , — To church, (in Tan- 
gier,) a very fine and seasonable, but most unsuccessful, 
argument from Dr. Ken, particularly in reproof of 
tlic vices of this town. I was in pain for the 
Governor, and the officers about us in church, but I 
perceived they regarded it not. 

" 20/A October , — Being a little ill, and troubled at 
so much loose company at table, my lord not being 
there, I dined in my cliamber, and Dr. Ken, for the 
same reason, came and dined with me. We had a 
great deal of good discourse on the viciousness of 
this place, and its being time for Almighty God to 
destroy it.” 

Owing to tbe demoralized condition of the garrison 
the fleet was detained at Tangier mucli longer than 
had been expected, or than necessity required. At 
the beginning of March, 1684, it however set sail 
for England, and in the course of the following month, 
with a joyful heart, Ken landed in England. 

The first news ho received on his return, must have 
grievously damped his joyousness of spirits. Ilia 


(2) Life of Ken, by a Layman. 

(3) ITie following is a portion of Mr. Macaulay b grapiuc descrip- 
tion of Kirke's intolerable cruelty and licentiousness. He lived, » 
says the historian, "with boundless dissoluteness, and procured 
by extortion the means of indulgence. No goods could bo sold till 
Kirke had had the refbsal of them. No question of right could be 
decided till Kirke had been bribed. Once, mereiy from a malignant 
whim, he staved all the wine in a vintner s cellar. On another 
occasion he drove all the Jews from Tangier. Iwo of Uicm he 
sent to tho Spanish Inquisition, which forthwith burned them. 
Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard ; for 
hatred was effectually kept down by terror. 1 wo persons who had 
been refractory were found muwlcred ; and it was universally 
SeS^ved tC^ey had been slain by Kirke’. order When hi 
soldier’s displeased him he flogged them witli merciless seventy ; 
but he indemnifled them by permitting them to sleep on watch, to 
reel drunk about tho streets, to rob, beat, and insult the merchanU 
and the labourers.” 
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excellent friend and relative, Tzaak Walton, bad died 
duriug his absence from England, and now lay buried 
in tlie cathedral, where he and Ken had for many 
years joined in the services of the church they both 
loved so well, and had each in his sphere so zealously 
served.” 

Having dropped a few quiet tears on the tomb of 
his oldest and dearest fnend, he was shortly after- 
wards summoned to Earnhnm Castle to receive a last 
farewell from the dying lips of Bishop Morley. The 
death of Morley led to Keri*s advancement. Dr. Mews 
was translated from the see of Bath and Wells to 
that of Winchester, and the former bishopric therefore 
became vacant. Strange as it may seem, the rigid 
virtue of Ken was at this crisis properly appreciated 
by a profligate court. Many applications were made 
to Charles II. for the vacant see, but his character- 
istic answer is said to have been, “ Oddsfisli ! who 
shall have Bath and Wells hut the little fellow who 
would not give poor Nelly a lodging.” Without 
hesitation he insisted that Dr. Ken sliould be at once 
nominated to the mitre which had been placed at his 
disposal, and on the 25th of January, ]685, the 
ceremony of his consecration took place in Lambeth 
Palace. 

” Within one short week from his consecration,” 
observes the biographer whom we have so often 
quoted, ** Ken, * who was in greater favour than all 
the bishops,’ was suddenly summoned to the bed-side 
of the dying king. The cold hand was already laid 
upon him. Dismay and confusion now reigned within 
the palace, which but as yesterday furnislujd a scene 
of such manifold wickedness, as Evedyn says, * he had 
never before seen.* The de.ath summons came over 
that ungodly crew, like the liand-writing on the wall 
at Belshazzar’s feast.” According to llawkins, the 
earlier biographer of Ken, the new bishop ” kept a 
close attendance by the royal bed, without intermission, 
for at least three whole days and nights, watching, at 
proper intervals, to suggest pious and proper thoughts 
and ejaculations on so serious an occasion ; in w'hich 
time the Duchess of Portsmouth coming into the 
room, the bishop prevailed with his majesty to have 
her removed.” 

After the death of Charles IT. Ken repaired to 
Wells, the chief city of his diocese, and there, in the 
first year of his episcopate, prepared for the press his 
Expojdtion of tiui Church Catechism; or, the Practice 
of Divine Love. Soon afterwards he was summoned 
to London, to assist in the coronation of King 
James II. ; and, although the junior bishop present, lie 
was selected by the king on that occasion to walk by 
liis side under the canopy of state, whilst Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, his schoolfellow and constant friend, 
preached the coronation scrmdn. But despite these 
marks of favour, Ken’s honest heart was not at ease. 
He had long discerned the perils which menaced the 
Establishment, from the Popish tendencies of the 
king ; and in the midst of the pageant in which he 
was called on to take part, many gloomy forebodings 
of the calamities he so much dreaded must have 


crossed his mind. As a marked drcumstance it was 
observed, that the usual ceremony of presenting the 
sovereign with a ' copy of the English Bible was 
I omitted, and the Communion Service of the Church 
of Eifgland was not read. Deeply, deeply as Ken 
was attached to the Stuart dynasty and to the doctrine 
of strict hereditaiy right, he must have trembled to 
think of the gulf which separated the Protestant 
hierarchy from a Homan Catliolic sovereign, and of 
the part he might himself be called upon to play in 
the event of a struggle such as his fears foreboded. 

Not l(^g after the king’s coronation the diocese over 
which Ken presided became the scene of insurrection 
and civil war. In the summer of 1685 the Duke of 
Monmouth landed at Lyme, and raising the standard 
of revolt, soon succeeded in setting the greater part 
of the West of England in a flame. The cathedral 
city of Wells suffered much from the rebels. In 
their hostility to the episcopacy, (from its alleged con- 
nexion with the papacy,) they defaced the walls of 
the cathedrM, broke down its ornaments, and tore the 
lead from the roof to cast into bullets. Some of them 
would have even caroused round the altar had not 
one of their leaders protected it with a drawn sword.' 
Leaving Wells they marched back to Bridgewater, 

I and the fatal battle of Sedgemoor followed. The 
forces of Monmouth were completely routed, and the 
unfortunate leader, who had fled despairingly from 
the field, was in the course of a few days captured 
and placed at the disposal of his relentless and 
grievously offended foe. As soon as he was lodged 
in the Tower of London, that gloomy and memorable 
state prison, Ken and Turner were sent to administer 
to him ghostly comfort and advice, and to apprise him 
of the day appointed for his execution. What fol- 
lowed is well known. The captive’s pusillanimity, 
his unmanly tears, his craven supplication to the king 
that his life might be spared, on any conditions and 
at any price — his interviews with Turner and Ken, 
who vehcmehtly upheld the doctrine of non-resistance, 
and vainly besought him to acknowledge the sinful- 
ness of rebellion — all this has been graphically told 
both in Mr. Macaulay’s history and in the recent life 
of the bishop, to which we have often directed atten- 
tion. With Dr. Tenison, Turner, and Dr. Hooper, 
Ken attended Monmouth to the scaffold, and tt> the 
last fervently impressed upon him the misery and ruin 
w^hich his enterprise had entailed upon his faithful 
followers. 

As soon as this sad scene was over Ken returned 
to his diocese, and endeavoured to arrest the tide of 
cruelty which marked the course of the victorious 
party. Colonel Percy Kirkc, of Tangier notoriety, 
whose cruelty and licentiousness, it will be remem- 
bered, vrere openly rebuked by Ken in that den of 
wickedness, had been left in command at Bridgewater, 
and the vindictive government implicitly relied on his 
ferocious nature to execute without compunction, 
compassion, or remorse, its sentence of tremendous 
vengeance. We will not dwell on the sickening 

(1) *' Macaulay’s History of England,” vol. i. 
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horrors that ensued. The military executions of 
Kirke were in number and barbarity unparalleled for 
atrocity, and in no respect justiQed by circumstances. 
But the tyranny of military license was not sufficient. 
When the cruelties of the Tangier ruffian had suffi- 
ciently appalled and disgusted the district, ho was 
recalled to make room for the legal executioner. 
Thousands of miserable wretches were thrust into 
over-crowded prisons to await the “Bloody Assize;” 
for it had been arranged that Jeffreys, chief justice 
of England, a monster as pitiless as Kirke, should 

. make a progress of goal delivery through the west of 
England, and complete, by the instrumentality of the 
law, the massacre which Kirke had commenced with 
the sabre. “ The chief friend and protector of these 
unhappy men in their extremity,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
“ was one who abhorred their political and religious 
opinions ; one whose order they hated, and to whom 
they had done unprovoked wrong — Bishop Ken. That 
good prelate used all his influence to soften the 
goalers, and retrenched from his own episcopal state 
that he might be able to make some addition to the 
coarse and scanty fare of those who had defaced his 
beloved cathedral. His conduct on this occasion was 
of a piece with his whole life, llis intellect was, 
indeed, darkened by many superstitions and prejudices; 
but his moral character, when impartially reviewed, 
sustains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical 
history, and seems to approach, as near as human 
infirmity permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian 
virtue.” 

It will be remembered that this eloquent culogium 
proceeds from one by no means favourably disposed 
towards the party in church and state to which 
Bishop Ken belonged, and the united testimony of 
every trustworthy writer of the period, proves how 
fully it is deserved. But if the good bishop was 
sometimes successful in softening the heart of a 
gaoler, it was impossible for him to make any im- 
pression on such obdurate breasts as those of Kirke 
and Jeffreys. Nothing that he could say or do could 
prevent the legal murders which v/erc perpetrated 
around him ; and although his heart bled for the 
sufferers, lie was made to feel that all interference, 
(even though it came in the shape of a supplication 
from an angel’s lips,) was utterly unavailing. 

But, turning from these horrors, we are invited by 
Ken’s biographers to contemplate the unwearied zeal 
and anxious care with which he discharged the duties | 
of his episcopate in his oppressed and harassed 
diocese. No toil seemed too se\cre, no expenditure, 
even though it transcended his means, too large in j 
the prosecution of his incessant labours. Nor was 
his charity confined to the natives of his diocese, or | 

I even to his own countrymen. The revocation of the | 
edict of Nantes in the month of October, 1685, filled I 

I the south of England with Protestant refugees, cx- 

I I polled from their native country by the inhuman and 

j impolitic tyranny of Louis XIV. Upon these un- 
happy strangers the kind Bishop of Bath and Wells j 

« bestowed a full share of his sympathy and compassion. 


In the Lent following, being appointed one of the 
preachers at Whitehall, he delivered an eloquent 
sermon on their behalf, and earnestly enforced their 
claims upon the Protestant public of England. Ho 
also caused an address to be circulated through l»ia 
diocese, in which he exhorted his clergy to appeal to 
the liberality of all within their reach to assist in tliis 
work of charity, and to contribute themselves, ac- 
cording to their ability, “remembering how blessed a 
thing it was to be brotherly kind to strangers, to 
Christian strangers, especially such as those whoso 
distress was very great, and in all respects most 
worthy of their tciidcrcst commiseration.” These 
kind and generous words were accompanied by an 
almost unprecedented act of liberality ; for having at 
Ibis period most opportunely received a fine of 4,000/. 
bo appropriated nearly the whole of it to the relief of 
iho poor refugees.' 

Whilst the persecuted Huguenots were partaking 
of the bounty of the English nation, the King of 
England was endnavonriiig by every means in his 
power lO undermine the faith he had vowed to protect, 
and to restore his heretical subjects to the fold of 
Home. Intent upon this great scheme, he little 
foresaw the perils lie would have to encounter and 
the difliculties he must overcome. Had he been more 
sagacious, or less sincere, he would have shrunk 
aghast from the desperate design to which his zeal 
and intrepidity had impelled him. Among the bishops 
and clergy of tlie Established Cliurcli, the House of 
Stuart had hitherto found its firmest and most faithful 
supporters. The puljiits of the Establishment had 
recently rung with high-flown sentiments of loyalty, 
and the doctrine of the unlawfulness of resistance, 
under circumstances, to rightful kings had been 
inculcated by the most respectable divines. In the 
Church of England, therefore, the Stuart kings liad a 
powerful ally, and the sentiment of loyalty to the 
Crown was so bound up with that of attachment to 
the Church, that it was difficult, and in the highest 
degree dangerous, to separate them. What then 
must be thought of the policy of a sovereign who, by 
a scries of aggressive acts, succeeded in arraying 
agaiiLst him in firm, compact, and strenuous opposition, 
the ultra-loyyl hierarchy who liad been hitherto only 
suspected of being too supple and compliant to the 
Crown ? 

The manner in which the king’s unconstitutional 
project was defeated has been recently related in an 
historical work of more than ordinary merit and accu- 
racy.* The very men who would have laid down 
their lives for the maintenance of the royal prero- 
gative, were the men from whom he received the 
most efficient check in the* prosecution of his daring 
design. Amongst others, it fell to the lot of the 
loyal, meek, and pious Ken, to defend the Protestant 
constitution of the country against the encroachments 
of a Popish king. Little did the sovereign think that 
opposition to his illegal acts would have proceeded 

(1) Life of Ken, by a Layman. 

(2) See Macaulay’s Kn^'llsh History. 
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from such a quarter. The circumstances of the pre- 
ceding reign, as well as his own experience, induced 
him to rely on the passive obedience of the clergy 
and laity of the Establishment under any acts of 
tyranny and aggression; and it seems never to have 
entered his mind, that a prelate of the Church of 
England would have disobeyed the mandates of his 
prince, from a conviction that they did not coincide 
with the duty which he owed to his God. 

Whilst the king’s open profession of the Homan 
Catholic religion, the revival of its public ceremonials, 
and the promotion of Homan Catholics to eccle- 
siastical preferments were giving rise, on all sides, to 
ill-suppressed murmurs and public discontent, it is 
upon record that Ken exercised his influence and 
eloquence in the maintenance and advocacy of Pro- 
testant doctrines with considerable success. As the 
Lent lecturer, he jncached a sermon at Whitehall, on 
the 18th of March, 1G17, "before the Princess of 
Denmark, (afterwards Queen Anne,) and a great crowd 
of people, and at least thirty of the principal nobility,” 
which, according to Evelyn, " contributed not a little 
to the manifest disadvantage of the Popish interest.” 
And again, on the 20th of March, he delivered 
anotlier pointed discourse at St. Martin’s clmrcli, 
upon which occasion, we are told, "the crowd of 
people was not to be expressed, nor the wonderful 
eloquence of this admirable preacher.”^ 

Soon after this, on the 4:th of April, 1087, James 
II. issued his celebrated Declaration of Indulgence : 
a document speciously designed to secure the support of 
the nonconformists in furtherance of his plans for the 
overthrow of the Protestant Establishment. Jly this 
proclamation the pcual laws against llomau Catholics 
and dissenters were suspended, and the full exercise 
of the right of public worship guaranteed to both. 
Under the mask of toleration, however, the most 
sagacious advocates of freedom discerned a deep-laid 
scheme to undermine the religion and constitution of 
the realm. Many of the dissenting communities 
signified their dissatisfaction, and rejected the prof- 
fered boon, whilst the friends of the Church of 
England felt constrained to regard their sovereign as 
the open foe of Protestantism. It was evident to all 
men, and to Ken amongst others, that a crisis was at 
hand ; and when it came, in spite of all his loyalty, 
he hesitated not how te act. 

In the spring of 1688, (a memorable and eventful 
year,) Ken once more, and for the last time, performed 
the duty of preaching the Lent sermon in the Koyal 
Chapel. The occurrences of the past year encouraged 
him to speak with greater plainness, and with more 
force and vehemence than were usual to him. Taking 
his text from the prophet Micab, he drew a parallel 
between the condition ot the " Reformed Church of 
Judah,” as there described, and the perilous state of 
the Church of England; and he concluded with an 
impassioned peroration, in which he earnestly exhorted 
his hearers " to a uniform zeal for the Reformation.” 
Many of his stem, truthful, and pointed phrases were 

(!) Evelyn’s Diary. 


conveyed to the king, who sent for him to the palace. 
They were closeted together for some time, but the 
only result of the interview was a reprimand uttered 
by Ken, "that if his majesty had not neglected his 
own didy of being present, his enemies had missed 
this opportunity of accusing him.” 

Very shortly after this interview with Ken the 
king issued a second Declaration of Indulgence, which 
was, in substance, little more than a repetition of the 
previous one ; and there was for some time consider- 
able doubt in the public mind why it was issued at 
all. But it soon appeared that James had a purpose 
in what he had done, and that purpose was made 
apparent by an Order in Council of the 4th May, 
directing that the Declaration, in its new form, should 
be read by the ministers of all churches and chapels 
thoughout the kingdom, on two successive Sundays 
during divine service ; and the bishops were further 
ordered to distribute copies in their respective dioceses. 
This order excited the utmost consternation and alarm 
amongst zealous churchmen and moderate dissenters. 
Several of the bishops met to deliberate upon it, 
under the guidance of Archbishop Sancroft, and 
circulars were sent to the absent prelates. Ken was 
in his diocese at this moment, but he quickly obeyed 
the archbishop’s summons, and arrived in London on 
the 17th of May. The next morning a meeting was 
held, at which a petition to the king against the De- 
claration was unanimously adopted, and having been 
drawn up in the archbishop’s handwriting, was signed 
by all present, except the Bishop of London, who was 
under suspension. The next step was to present it, 
and as the Declaration had to be read the day after 
the morrow, there was no time to spare. Accordingly 
six of the bishops (of whom Ken was one,) imme- 
diately repaired to Whitehall, and requested admission 
to the royal presence. They were almost instantly 
admitted, and a memorable scene ensued. At first 
his majesty was gracious and good-humoured, but his 
face* darkened as he read the petition against his 
favourite scheme. He said it was "a standard of 
rebellion,” and it was in vain that the bishops asserted 
their loyalty and reiterated their attachment to his 
person. At length Ken spoke : “Sire,” he said, “I 
hope you will give that liberty to us which you allow 
to all mankind.” But the king was implacable ; he 
still spoke of the petition as an invitation to rebellion, 
and insisted that his Declaration should bo read. 
Upon this, Ken exclaimed, with his usual boldness, 
"We are bound to fear God and honour the king. 
We desire to do both : we will honour you : we must 
fear God.” It was evident that the object of the j 
interview had failed. Angrier and angrier words-came 
from the king. He told the bishops he would re- 
member that they had signed that paper, (the petition,) 
and that he would keep it. Ken only uttered, " God’s 
will be done and after a few farther remarks the 
prelates respectfully withdrew. 

The petition soon found its way into print, and the 
conduct of the bishops was on all sides applauded. 
In most of the churches of the metropolis on the 
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following Sunday, the king’s order was disobeyed, 
and the Declaration was not read. A feeling of en- 
thusiastic Protestantism ran through the nation, 
which irritated the court and goaded the king to 
adopt measures of revenge. The bishops were sum- 
moned before the councO, and ultimately committed 
to the Tower, on the charge of having published a 
false and seditious libel, by i)lacing their petition in 
the king’s hand. On the first day of term, they 
were brought before tlic Court of Xing’s Bench, and 
a day having been fixed for their trial, they were, 
after some discussion, suffered to go at largo on their 
own recognisances. Had bail been required, it was 
known, says Mr. Macaulay, “ that one of the most 
opulent dissenters of the city had begged that he 
might have the honour of giving security for Ken!” 
On the 2DLh of June, amidst unparalleled public ex- 
citenjcnt, the trial took place, and resulted, as is well 
known, in a triumplicant acquital of the courageous 
prelates. W(i need not detail the eircuiAFtauccs of 
this important inquiry, ns tliey belong rather to 
history than to the private memoirs of Bishop Ken. 
It is sufficient to state that the proceedings were 
watched with the utmost anxiety by all sections of 
Protestants; and when, after a night of tierce dis- 
cussion, the jury pronounced their verdict of notffidUify 
the clamorous shouts with whicli it was hailed by a 
crow'ded court, and the public muuifeslalions of joy 
■ in the metropolis and elscwhen^, filled the king mid 
his advisers with terror and dismay. 

However deep and sincere might have been tlic 
loyally of a large portion of the English nation, the 
downfal of the IStuart dynasty was now certain. 'J'he 
birth of the Prince of Wales, wliieli took place- whilst 
proceedings were iicnding against tlie bishops, had 
aggravated (he uneasiness of the public mind, by in- 
troducing the prospect of a Bomaii Catholic dynasty ; 
and many staunch Tories, who at a former jjcriod had 
I shrunk from rebellion as the greatest possible crime, 
i began to regard the deposition of their sovcrci^fb as 
I an act of inevitable necessity. Qa the day of the 
. acquittal of the bishops, a message was scut to the 
I Prince of Orange, inviting liim to come over to 
! England with an armed force, whicli was signed by 
several distinguished statesmen. ^Many English 
noblemen and gentlemen repaired to the SStadtholder’s 
court, and wdiispcrs of invasion and revolt were heard 
on all sides. As soon as the king became fully aware 
of his danger, be seems to have bad some intention of 
making terms with the Churcli of England, for be 
immediately scut for Ken and other prelates. Tbo 
influence of the Jesuits, however, preveuted him from 
following the dictates of a sound policy; and the 
bishops were merely told, in vague and general terms, 
that the king wished well to the Church of England, 
and relied on the loyalty of its bishops and clergy, 
and were then dismissed. 

With a heavy heart Ken returned to his diocese, 
and awaited with calm dignity tlic coming storm. 
He had left the king surrounded by time-servers and 
parasites, who he well knew would desert him in the 


hour of danger, and without compunction transfer 
their allegiance to a stranger. His own notions of 
loyalty and obedience were of a far different cha- 
racter, and were calculated to stand a severer test. 
On the 5 th November, the Prince of Orange landed 
at Torbay, and Ken once more found a portion of his 
diocese in the occupation of a foreign army. As soon 
as the Dutch came within a short distance of his 
cathedral ciiy he took refuge in Wiltshire, having 
flrst communicated tlic circumstances of his departure 
to Archbishop Sancroft. “I would not,” he said, 
“have left the diocese in iliis juncture, but that the 
Dutch haa seized houses witliin ten miles of Wells 
before 1 went, and your grace knows that, having 
been a servant to the princess and well acquainted 
with many of the Dutch, I could not liave stayed 
without giving some occasion of suspicion, which I 
thought it most advisable to avoid; resolving by 
God’s grace to continue in a lirm loyalty to the king, 
whom God direct and preserve in this time of 
danger.” 

Jn the last crisis of James’s fate it is important to 
note the melancholy contrast between the conduct of 
Ken and others whom be had injured and persecuted, 
and that of the relai ives, friends, and dependents on 
wliose aitachnicnt he relied. Abandoned, and “de- 
serted in bis utmost need,” the unfortunate monarch 
bowed beneath the storm and fled the realm. As he 
jjassed into exile the ingratitude of those who were 
nearest and dearest to him pressed heavy on his 
heart, and the proceedings which followed Ills de- 
parture leaded still further to embitter his reflections. 
In the liour of adversity he learned who were his 
true friends. It will be found that Ken assiduously 
attended the Convention parliament during the de- 
bates on the alleged vacancy of the throne by the 
king’s withdrawal from the realm ; and when the peers, 
by a majority of fifteen, concurred with the commons 
in offering the crown to William and Mary, be joined 
the minority in a firm but temperate protest. Nor 
was this all. His name appeared in the list of 
devoted royalists, who, thougli they had little reason 
to be loyal to king James, were ready to aflirm the 
solemn obligation of the oath of allegiance which 
tlicy had taken to him, under any circumstances, and 
at liny personal sacrifice. All the arguments of ex- 
pedience which could by possibility be urged made 
no impression on Ken and this chivalrous miuority. 
At the cost of his bishopric the loyal prelate deter- 
mined to obey the dictates of his conscience, and, liad 
it been necessary, be would have submitted to far 
greater sacrifices for the vindication of a principle. 

When the important act of parliameut which re- 
quired the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, before the 1st of August,* 1689, 
(further providing that if they continued to refuse 
till the 1st Eebruary, 1690, they were to be abso- 
lutely deprived,) passed the legislature, Ken was 
busily engaged in his diocese. He had made up his 
mind to pursue the even tenor of his way, in peace 
and quietness, ready to yield when summoned by law 
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to do 80 , but not feeling bimself at liberty to retire 
voluntarily from his post of duty. Several other pre- 
lates were in the same predicament, and it must be 
admitted that they were treated by the new government 
with great consideration. It was not till more than 
a year after the date fixed by the act of parliament 
for their deprivation, that they were interfered with; 
and it is probable that no attempt would have been 
made to remove them even then had not a foolish 
conspiracy for the restoration of James by means of 
a Erench army been discovered, in which some of the 
more rash and inconsiderate nonjurors were impli- 
cated. When the sentence of deprivation was at 
last permitted to take its course, a considerable delay 
took place in appointing a successor to Ken. His 
blameless life and conduct had made him everywhere 
an object of respect, and he had many friends at the 
court of William and Mary. At length Dr. Itichard 
Kidder, a learned Hebraist, was promoted to the see 
of Bath and Wells, and after a solemn assertion of 
his eanonical rights in Wells Cathedral, the deprived 
bishop quietly retired from the diocese over which he 
had presided with such distinguished honour. 

A glowing picture has been drawn by Mr. Bowles of 
the circumstances which probably attended the depar- 
ture of Kcii from his episcopal palace ; and although, 
(to quote the observation of his recent biographer,) 
the description is highly poetical, it may not, therefore, 
be less true. “We can easily conceive,” he says, 
“ with wliat prayers of the poor, and how beloved and 
regretted, Ken bade farewell to the diocese and flock 
so dear to him, to the palace of Wells, tlic retired 
gardens, and the silent waters that surrounded them ; 
to the towers and to the devotional hai’inonies of his 
cathedral. Surely it would be no stretch of imagina- 
tion to conceive, that, on the drawbridge, as he passed, 
leaving the abode of independence and peace, a cro^d 
of old and young would be assembled, with clasped 
hands and blessings, to bid him farewell. Mild, com- 
placent, yet dignified, on retiring with a peaceful 
conscience from opulence and station to dependence 
and poverty, as the morning shone on the turretted 
chapel, we naturally imagine he may have shed only 
one tear when looking back on those interesting 
scenes. Perhaps his eye may have rested on the pale 
faces of some of the poor old men and women who 
had partaken of th%ir Sunday dinner so often, and 
heard his discourse, in the old hall : then, and not 
before, we may conceive : — 

'Some natural tears he dropp’d, but wiped them soon; 

The world was all before him, where to seek 

His place of rest, and Providence his guide.’ ** 

After Ken’s expulsion fram his bishopric an asylum 
was generously horded him by his college friend, 
Thomas Thynue, (who had been raised to the peerage 
by Charles II. under the title of Viscount Weymouth,) 
in his beautiful mansion at Long I^eat. In his re- 
tirement he composed “many useful, excellent, and 
pious pieces,” (as Hawkins, his earliest biographer, 
calls them,) and conducted himself with a quiet 


dignity and moderation, which secured the sympathy 
and affection of all around him. During the great 
storm in 1703, his successor. Dr. Kidder, was killed 
in his palace at Wells, by the fall of a stack of 
chimneys, upon which an ofFer was made to Ken to 
restore him to his bishoprfe. It happened, however, 
that his old friend Dr. Hooper had been just men- 
tioned as Kidder’s successor, and this circumstance 
was sufficient to determine him in refusing an honour 
which his age and growing infirmities rendered him 
disinclined to accept, unless the interests of the church 
imperatively required it. “1 told you long ago, at 
Bath,” he says in one of his letters to Hooper, on 
this subject, “how willing I was lo surrender my 
canonical claim to a worthy person, but to none more 
willingly than to yourself. My distemper disables me 
from the pastoral duty, and had 1 been restored, 1 
declared always that 1 would shake off the burthen 
and retire.” 

A year afterwards a pension of 200/. per annum 
was conferred by Queen Anne upon the retired bishop, 
llis income had previously amounted only to 80/. 
out of which, however, it is stated that he distributed 
a considerable sum in charity. As soOn as he obtained 
this large accession to his means, his friend, Bishop 
Hooper, was compelled to use his friendly authority to 
prevent him from giving it all away, which,” ac- 
cording to a manuscript life of Hooper, “he was so 
charitable as to be always doing ; so tliat his habit 
was mean, and a poor horse to carry him about, 
which made Hooper entreat him to lay out something 
for himself ; and from tliat time ho appeared in every- 
thing according to his condition.” ^ Having survived 
all the other deprived bishops, Ken died at Long Leat 
on the lOLh of March, 1711, in the seventy -fourth 
year of his age. In the latter portion of his life his 
bodily suficrings were very acute ; but his cheerfulness 
of disposition never forsook him, and his hours of 
pain and sickness were soothed by the attentions of 
mmj affectionate friends. His death, which came at 
last as a welcome release, had been long apprehended, 
and he had desired that, whenever and wherever he 
died, he might be buried “ in tiie churchyard of the 
nearest parish within his diocese, under the east win- 
dows of the cliancel, just at sun-rising, without any 
manner of poifip and ceremony, besides that of the 
Order for Burial in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England; and be carried to the grave by the six 
poorest men in the parish.” He also directed that a 
plain stone should be laid over him, with the following 
inscription upon it of his own composing : — 

“May the here interred Thomas, late Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and uncanonically deprived for not 
transferring his allegiance, have a perfect consum- 
mation of Blisse, both of body and soul, at the Great 
Day, of which God keep me sdwaies mindful.” < 

We shall not follow the course we have adopted in 
our previous sketches of illustrious divines, by 
attempting to give any extracts from Ken’s writings. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that as the author 

(]) Life of Ken, by a Layman. J (2) Ibid. 
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' of the Morning and Evening Hymns, and of other 
devotional poems, a distinguished place should be 
^ assigned him amongst our sacred poets, and that as an 
eloquent and forcible preacher, his reputation stood 
high amongst his contemporaries. But it is not as an 
author that we have selected him as the subject of our 
present sketch. It has appeared to us that the in- 
cidents of his life have a peculiar interest of their 
own, and that his pure, firm, and consistent character 
ought not to be left unnoticed, whatever may be his 
claims to literary distinction. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND ERASMUS. 

Thosk of our readers who have lately found any 
pleasure in contemplating the Household of Sir 
Thomas More, and in reviving their recollections of 
his intimacy with Erasmus, may be grateful to us for 
the following scattered notices of those celebrated 
men. 

Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, in 1R'»7. At 
nine years old, he was sent to school at Deventer, 
where he gave proofs of uncommon memory, though 
he represents himself as accounted a dull scholar. 
He was left an orphan at the age of thirteen ; and his 
guardians plundered him of his patrimony, and drove 
him into a convent. Young as he was, he refused to 
part with Iiis liberty for three years ; and it was not 
till his third removal from one convent to another 
that his constancy gave way, and ho reluctantly 
entered on his year of probation. 

The monastic life suited his health as little as his 
taste ', and, in his twenty-third year, he, with the 
permission of his superiors, accepted an invitation to 
reside with the Archbishop of Cambray. Thence he 
went to Paris, where he gave private lectures. 
Among his pupils were some young Englishmen, who 
induced him to visit England in 1497, where he met 
with a reception that endeared the country to him, 
and made him thenceforth fond of visiting it. In 
1498, he applied himself closely to the Greek language, 
and said tliat, as soon as he could get any money, 
(which was a necessary we find him continually in 
want of,) he would first buy Greek books and then 
clothes. He seems to have been fearful, at first, of 
burning his fingers by meddling with theology, as if 
he had had a kind of instinct that his inquiries would 
lead him away from received opinions. In 1513 we 
find his friend. Dean Colet, roundly charging him 
with being too querulous and greedy, (probably in 
answer to some indirect application for assistance,) 
but promising to give him a small matter if he would 
ask for it without false modesty. Erasmus replied, 
that, in the opinion of Scneco, favours were dearly 
purchased which were extorted by begging. "So- 
crates,” says he, “talking once witli some friends, 
said, * I would have bought me a coat to-day, had 
I had the money.* ‘ They,* observes Seneca, ‘ who 
then gave him what he wanted, showed their liberality 
too late.* Another, seeing a friend who was poor 


and sick, and too modest to make his wants known, 
put some money under his pillow while he was asleep. 
When I used to read this in my youth,” pursues 
Erasmus, “I was extremely struck with the modesty 
of the one and the generosity of the other. But 
since you talk of begging without shame, pray who 
can bo more shameless than myself, who live in 
England on the footing of a public beggar ? 1 have 
received so much from the archbishop that it would 
be scandalous to take any more of liim, were he even 
to offer it. I asked N. with sufficient assurance, and 
he refused me even more roundly. Even our good 
friend, Linacre, thinks me too bold ; and, though he 
knew my poor state of health, and that I was leaving 
London with hardly six angels in my pocket, yet he 
urged me most pressingly to spare the archbishop and 
Lord Montjoy, and advised me to retrcncli and learn 
to bear poverty with patience. A most friendly 
counsel, forsooth ! While I had healih and strength 
I used to dissemble my poverty, but now I cannot, 
unless I would risk my life.** 

In h's fortieth year ho visited Italy ; then revisited 
England, where his acquaintance commenced with 
Sir Thomas More, for whose amusement and his own 
he wrote his “ Moriro Encomium, or Praise of Folly.** 
At the request of the Chancellor of Cambridge, he 
went to that University and read lectures in Greek 
and divinity. He returned to the Low Countries in 
1514, and was created nominal counsellor to the 
Archduke Charles, with a stipend. The prior of 
Erasmus*s convent, at Stein, now endeavoured to recall 
him ; but he strongly resisted, defending his mode of 
life, which was indeed that of a scholar rather than 
of a monk. “I have lived,** says he, “among sober 
people, attached to my studies, which have preserved 
me from many vices. I have conversed with persons 
who bad a true love of Christianity, and from wiiose 
conversation I have derived great benefit. I will not 
boast of my writings ; but n)any have told me that 
they have been made by them not only more learned, 
but more virtuous. I never loved money, nor was 
ambitious of glory or reputation. Every time I 
have thought of returning to you, I liave been 
dissuaded by the consideration that some of you 
would envy and others (hate) me. I have recalled 
the insipid and frivolous conversations I used to 
hear, without the least savour of Christianity in 
them; your altogether secular repasts, and your 
whole life taken up in the observance of ceremonies. 

I have considered the infirmities of my own body — 
long a prey to harassing and dangerous disease — and 
have felt that either I could not give you satisfaction, 
or that I must destroy myself in doing so. But 
perhaps you will say that it would be a sufficient hap- 
piness to die in a frateniity. Alas ! you are mistaken, 
and almost all the world along with you. We make 
Christianity to consist in a dress, in eating, and in 
little observances. We look upon a man as lost, who 
quits his white garment for a black one, who wmn a 
hat instead of a hood, and who often changMi his 
habitation. May I not venture to affiml thsi the 
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greatest mischief that has been done to the Christian 
religion arises from these Beligious Orders^ though 
perhaps a pious zeal at first introduced them P Would 
it {not be better, according to the doctrines of 
our Saviour, to look upon Christendom as one house, 
one family, one monastery, and all Christians as one 
brotherhood P Would it not be better to account 
the sacrament of baptism the most sacred of all vows 
and engagements, and never to trouble ourselves 
where we live, so we live well P ” 

Such a letter must have been highly unpalatable to 
his superior ; but Erasmus was beyond the reach of 
his anger. About this time, he visited l^aslc, and 
became acquainted with Erobenius the printer ; and 
here, in 1516, he published his celebrated Greek and 
Latin New Testament, which was bought and read with 
avidity. Though he shrank from joiuing the re* 
formers, it was a common saying among the monks 
tliat ‘‘ Erasmus laid the egg and Luther hatched it/* 
Certainly, no man did more to discredit the frauds 
and superstitions of his church. “ I am surprised,” 
he says to Wareham, in 1516, “ at the perverse judg- 
ment of the multitude. We kiss the old shoes and 
dirty handkerchiefs of the saints, and neglect their 
books, which are the more valuable and holy relics.*’ 
Yet, to Wolscy, two years later, he endeavours to 
clear himself of any connexion with the reformers. 
“These wretches,** says he, “ascribe to Erasmus 
everything that is bad ; and confound the cause of | 
literature with that of Luther, though they in reality 
nave no connexion. As to Luther, he is altogether 
unknown to me; and if he hath written anything 
amiss, surely I ought not to bear the blame of it. His 
life and conversation arc universally commended ; and 
it is no small presumption in his favour, that calumny 
itself can fasten no reproach on his morals. If 1 had 
really had leisure to peruse his writings, 1 am not so 
conceited of my own abilities as to pass a judgment 
on the opinions of so considerable a divine ; though 
even children, in this knowing age, undertake boldly 
to pronounce this is erroneous and that heretical ! ’* 

“ There are none,” says he, “ that bark at me more 
furiously than those who have never even seen the 
outside of my book. When you meet with one of 
these bawlcrs, let him rave on at my New Testament 
till he lias made himself hoarse. Then ask him 
gently whether he hgs read it. If he has the im- 
pudence to say yes, urge him to produce one passage 
that deserves to be blamed. You will find that he 
cannot. Consider, now, whether this be the behaviour 
of a Christian, to blacken a man*s reputation, which 
he cannot restore to him again if he would. Of all 
the vile ways of defaming him, none is more villanous 
ihnn to accuse him of heresy ; and yet to this they 
have recourse on the slightest provocation ! ” 

A Dominican friar at Strasbourg, who had spitefully 
attacked Erasmus’s Testament, was compelled to own 
that he had not read one word of it. “ These men,” 
exclaims Erasmus, “first hate, next condemn, and 
lastly, seek for passages to justify their censures. 
And then, > if anyone opposes them and calls them 


what they .are, they say he is a disturber of the 
public peace; which is just as if you gave a man 
a blow in the face, and then bid him be quiet and not 
make a noise about nothing.” 

Speaking of converting the Turks, in case they 
were conquered, “ What will they think,” says Eras- 
mus, “when they find our quibbling professors so 
little of a mind, that they dispute together till they 
turn pale with fury, call names, spit in one another’s 
faces, and even coinc to blonds? What must they 
think when they find it so vei-y difficult a thing 
to know what expressions may be used when you 
speak; of Jesus Christ? as if you had to do with 
a morose and malicious being whom ^ou call forth to 
your own destruction, if you use a wrong word in the 
form of evocation, instead of a most merciful Saviour 
who requires nothing of you but purity of heart and 
manners.” 

“Let no man,” he soon afterwards says, “be 
ashamed to reply to certain points. God knoweth how 
it cim be ! as for me, 1 am content that it is so ; I 
know tjiat the body and blood of our Saviour are 
things 'pure, to be received by the pure, and in a 
pure manner. He hath appointed this for a sacred 
sign and pledge of his love for us, and of the concord 
which ought to exist among Christians. I will there- 
fore examine myself, to sec if there be anything in me 
contrary to the mind of Jesus Christ, and whether I 
be in love and charity with my neighbour. But, to 
be curious how the ten categories arc in this sacra- 
ment, how the bread can be transubstantiated by con- 
secration, and how a human body can be in different 
places at tin; same time, — all this, in my opiniou, 
serves very little to adviuiccmcnt in piety.” 

Elsewhere he says of the cucharist, “ I know not 
what good an invisible substance can do there, nor 
how it could profit any one if it were disceruible. 
If there be a spirit tml grace present to the symbol, 
that seems to be suflacient. However, I caimot 
depart from the general consent of the Church.” 

In other words, he had no mind to be a martyr, but 
only to suggest doubts which should lead braver men 
to be such. " This worthy nian,” says his biographer 
Jortin, “spent a laborious life in an uniform pursuit 
of two points : in opposing barbarous ignorance and 
blind superstition, and in promoting useful literature 
and true piety. These objects he attempted in a mild, 
gentle manner, never attacking the persons of men, 
but only the faults of the age. He knew' his own 
temper and talents, and was conscious he was not 
fitted for the rough work of a reformer.” 

His income arose almost entirely from pensions and 
gratuities from princes and wealthy prelates, all of 
the Romish Church, who would undoubtedly have 
withdrawn their patronage had he made common 
cause with the Lutherans. His cause was rather 
tliat of free and critical inquiry, in opposition to 
ignorance and prejudice ; and when he found it leading 
him farther than he had foreseen, he stopped short 
and began to defend the church he had done so much 
to shake. Lather expressed pity rather than contempt 
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for this weakness; but the heat of controversy 
gradually placed these two eminent men in more open 
antagonism, and drew from each of them acrimonious 
expressions which did their cause no good. 

In 1622, appeared the Colloquies,” of Erasmus, 
which, in tlie easy and popular form of dialogue, 
attacked the superstitions of the day with a mixture 
of sense and wit that made them very generally 
acceptable. Their tendency was soon detected by the 
Church; and the faculty of Tlieology at Pai'is pro- 
nounced a censure on them as on a work “ in which 
the fasts of the Church are slighted, the suffrages 
of the Holy Virgin and the sabits derided, celibacy 
rated below matrimony, Christians discouraged from 
monkery, and grammatical preferred to theological 
erudition. Wherefore it is decreed that this wicked 
book be forbidden to all, more especially to young 
folks.” He was next engaged in his controversy 
with Luther, which did not redound much to his 
credit. In consequence of the public ch^mge of 
religion at Basle, he removed to Eriburg, where he 
published an epistle against the reformers, in which 
he asserted that there were certain cases in whicli 
they might lawfully receive capital punishment as 
blasphemers and seditious persons. Ho afterwards 
returned to Basic, which he left no more ; and after 
prosecuting his learned labours for a time, under the 
pressure of severe bodily atllictions, he expired in his 
sixty-ninth year, surrounded by I’rotcstant friends, and 
dying much as a Protestant might, in everything but 
in name. He was the most eminent, though not the 
sole reviver of learning in his day, and is justly re- 
garded as one of the great benefactors of his age. 
His memory is equally cherished at the place of liis 
birth and of his death ; and the bronze statue erected 
to bis memory in the great square of Rotterdam, 
representing him in the act of scrutinizing a manu- 
script with delighted avidity, is admirably character- 
istic of the man. 


When wc say that some of our happiest and 
earliest years were spent on the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s country house in “ the village of palaces ; ” 
some of our readers will hardly believe wo can mean 
Chelsea. But, in those days, the gin-palace and tea- 
garden were not ; Crcmoriic was a quiet, aristocratic 
seclusion, where old Queen Charlotte 
** Would sometimes council take and sometimes tea.” 

—A few old, quiet streets aud rows, with names and 
sites dear to the antiquary, ran down to the Thames, 
then a stranger to steam -boats ; a row of noble elms 
along its strand lent their deep shade to some quaint 
old houses with heavy architraves, picturesque ^ghts 
of steps and elaborate gates ; while Queen Elizabeth’s 
walk, the Bishop’s walk, and the Bishop’s Palace, 
gave a kind of dignity to the more modem designa- 
tions of the neighbourhood. 

Whhn the Thames was the great highway, and 
every nobleman had his six or eight-oared barge, the 
banks of the river as high as Chelsea were studded I 
with country houses. At the foot of Battersea Bridge, | 


which in those days did not disfigure the beautiful 
reach. Sir Thomas More, then a private gentleman 
and eminent lawyer in full practice, built the capital 
family house which was afterwards successively 
occupied by the Marquis of Winchester, Lord Dacre. 
Lord Burleigh, Sir llobert Cecil, the Earl of Lincoln, 
Sir Arthur Gorges, Lord Middlesex, the first Duke 
of Buckingham, Sir Bulsirode Whitlock, the second 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Bristol, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. It stood about a iiundred yards 
from the river ; its front exhibited a projecting porch 
in the centre, and four bay-windows alternating with 
eight large casements; while its back presented a 
confused assemblage of jutting casements, pent- 
houses, and gables in picturesque intricacy of detail, 
affording “ coigns of vantage,” we doubt not, to many 
a tuft of golden moss and stone-crop. This dwelling, 
which for convenience and beauty of situation and 
interior comfort, was so highly prized by its many and 
distinguished occupants, appears at length to have 
been pulled down when it became ricketty and 
untenantable from sheer old age — in Ossian’s words, 

“ gloomy, windy, and full of ghosts.” In the fresh- I 
ness of its recent erection and occupancy by a buoyant, 
untamed, gay-spirited family, Erasmus thus writes | 
of it ; — 

** More has built libusclf a house at Chelsea. There 
he converses with his wile, his son, his daughter-in-law, 
his three daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
grand-children. There is not a man living, so affec- 
tionate as he ; ho lovctli his old wife as if she were a 
young maid.” “ I would call his house,*' he continues, 
“the academy of Plato, were it not an injustice to 
compare it with an academy where disputations 
concerning numbers and figures were only occasiona)iy 
interspersed with disquisitions on the moral virtues. 

I should rather call his house a school of Christianity; 
for though thcro is no ono in it who does not study 
the liberal sciences, their special care is piety and 
virtue. No quarrelling nor intemperate words are 
heard ; idleness is never seen.” 

We must give ono more lifc-skctch of this engaging 
household; more attractive than that painted by 
Holbein 

“ He suffered none of bis servants to give them- 
selves to cards or dice ; but some of them he allotted 
to look after the garden, assigning to every oue 
his sundry plot ; some, again, he set to sing, some to 
play on the organ. The men abode on one side of the 
house; the women on the other. He used, before 
bcd-\ime, to call them together, and say certain 
prayers with them. He suffered none to be absent 
from mass on Sundays or holy days ; and upon great 
feasts he ordered them to watch the eves till matin- 
time. He used to have some one io read daily at his 
table, which being ended, ho would ask of some of 
them how they had understood such and such a 
passage ; and so then grant a friendly communication, 
recreating all men that were present with some 
jest or other.” 

More was bom in Milk Street, 1480. Bis father. 
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Sir John More, one of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, on removing him from a free grammar 
school in Threadneedlo Street, placed him in the 
household of Cardinal Mortou, Archbishop of Canter- 
bttiy and Lord Chancellor. Here his early promise 
of excellence soon fixed on him the attention of his 
patron, who, on occasion of one of his many ready and 
felicitous replies, observed to one of the bystanders, 
This child will unquestionably prove an exti-aordinjiry 
man.” The cardinal would often amuse himself by 
putting his wit to proof, especially during the Christ- 
mas merriments: when, the actors performing their 
seyerai parts, young More would suddenly step in 
among them, and, never studying before upon the 
matter, make up an extempore part for himself so 
full of drollery and fun, that he made more sport 
for the company than all the players besides. 

At the Cardinal’s instance, young More was early 
sent to Oxford, where, from sixteen to eigiitccn, 
he studied hard with scarcely any iiitcnnission ; his 
father limiting him to an allowance, the scantiness of 
which he was himself in after-times one of the most 
forward to praise. His inclination was for the churcii, 
but his destination was the law ; and at the end of 
his two years at Christ-churcli he was removed, first 
to New Inn and then to Lincoln’s Inn. His private 
discipline was now of the strictest kind. Interpreting 
the text, ** He that hatetli his life,” &c, somewhat too 
literally, he acted up to his interpretation of it with 
an honesty and courage which it is impossible not to 
admire, living hard, lying hard, and never allowing 
himself more than four or five hours’ sleep out of the 
tweiily-four, with the ground for his bed and a log 
for his pillow. Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s 
sdllool, which he dedicated to the child Jesus,” was 
thq, confessor of More, who diligently attended bis 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and tlie Ten Commandments. The following letter of 
tlie young student to his venerable pastor is delightful, 
both for its affectionate, pious turn of thought, and 
unaffected ease of expression : — 

“As I was lately walking before Westminster Hall, 
busying myself about other men’s causes, 1 lighted on 
your servant, at whose first salutation 1 was marvel- 
lously pleased, both because be is always acce[)table to 
me in himself, and because I thought he could not 
have come to Louckn without you. But when I 
learnt of him that you were not come, nor likely 
to come for a long while, my great pleasure was 
turned into as great disappointment. For what^can 
be more grievous to me than to be deprived of your 
most sweet conversation? whose wholesome counsel 
1 was wont to eqioy, with whose delightsome familiarity 
I was recreated, by whose weighty sermons 1 have 
often been stirred up to devotion, by whose example 
1 have been much amended, and in whose very coun- 
tenance 1 was wont to rest contented ! Wherefore, as 
1 have found myself greatly strengthened, so long as 
I eqjoyed those helps, so now do 1 find myself much 
weitoiid and depressed, being deprived of them 
so long. Eor what, 1 pray you, is there here in 


this city to inoline any man to . live well, and that 
doth not rather, by a thonsand devices, draw him 
back, and tempt him to all sorts of wickedness? 
Wliat^ findeth lie hero but feigned love, and the 
honey-poison of venomous flattery? In one place, 
cruel hatred, in another nothing but litigations and 
suits. Whithersoever we cast our eyes, what see we 
but victualling houses, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
pudding-makers, and poulterers, who administer to 
our appetites, and do good service to the world and 
the prince thereof ? Why, even the houses themselves 
bereave us, in great measure, of the sight of heaven ; 
so as that the height of our buildings, and not the 
circle of our horizon, limits our prospect. For which 
cause, I forgive you, the rather that you delight 
to remain where you are, in the country. For there 
you find a company of plain souls, void of all craft, 
wherewith our citizens do so abound ; wherever you. 
look you behold a pleasant prospect, the temperature 
of tlie air rcfreslictli you, the 'dear beliolding of the 
heavens delighteth you, and you find nothing tliere 
but bounteous gifts of nature and saintly tokens 
of innocence. Yet I would not have you so carried 
away with these contentments that you should be 
stayed from hastening hither. For if the discom- 
modities of the city displease you, as they very well 
may, yet tlie country about your parish of Stepney, 
M'hereof you ought to have some care, may ^ord 
you the like delights to those which now yon enjoy. 
Return, therefore, my dear Colet, either for Stepney’s 
sake, wiiich mourneth for your absence as children 
for their mothers, or else for London’s sake, in 
respect it is your native jilacc, whereof you can have 
no less regard than of your own parents ; and last, 
though least, return for my sake, who have wholly 
dedicated myself to your directions.” 

The lectures of “ the boy-sage,” as he was called, 
were even honoured by the attendance of his Oxford 
master, the learned Grocyn; and his reputation 
acquired him the office of law-reader at Furnival’s Inn. 
With every prospect of a rapid rise in his profession, 
there was nothing imprudent in his early marriage 
with Joan Colt, the eldest daughter of Mr. Colt, of 
New Hall, in Essex. He established her near his 
own family in Bucklersbury ; and his being thus 
early “ clogged,” as his grandson says, with wife and 
children only proved a healthful stimulus to increased 
exertion. Before the age of twenty-three, he was 
member of the House of Commons, and incurred 
Henry the Seventh’s , resentment by opposing his 
demand for an enormous dowry for his daughter 
the Princess Margaret. The king revenged himself 
on the son by throwing the father into prison, 
and keeping him there fill he paid a heavy fine for a 
pretended offence. More found it necessary to retire 
from practice, to keep out of the incensed monarch’a 
sight ; and this pause in his active career was to him 
a season of enjoyment and self-improvement. In the 
sixth year of his married life bis wife died, leaving him 
one son and three daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Cecily. Within two or three years he married 
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Mrs. Alice Middleton, a widow, who had one daughter, 
named Margaret ; and he farther increased his family 
circle by the addition of Margaret Giggs, a gentle, 
sweet-tempered orphan girl, whom he said he loved as 
if she were one of his own daughters ; and who her- 
self said in after times, that ** she had sometimes been 
fain to commit a trifling fault for the nonce, for 
the sake of hearing Sir Thomas More chide her, with 
such sweetness, gentleness, and moderation.” Hero 
then, we have the fujnily party, first at Crosby House, 
and then at Chelsea, where More commenced building 
his house soon after his return to practice. Six 
years of retirement iiad done him no harm ; he rose 
rapidly in his profession, found himself in the receipt 
of a large income, in spite of a disinterestedness which 
prevented his accepting a retaining fee in any cause 
the justice of which he was not fully convinced of; 
and, amid all his busy moments, he found time to 
continue the literary works and maintain the corre- 
spondence with eminent foreigners which he iiad pro- 
bably commenced during his seclusion. His chief 
correspondent was Erasmus, who, in those daya wlien 
penny-posts were not, retained a number of young 
men to carry his letters and receive their answers, 
which were often in the shape of money. At length 
these two celebrated men met by chance, each with- 
out knowing the other. More was calling on the 
Lord Mayor ; Erasmus happened to have been shown 
the Mansion House cellars, where he had been regaled 
with ale and oysters. On being introduced, merely 
as a foreigner, to More, the following colloquy ensued. 
“ Whence come you ? ” ” Erom the regions below.” 
“ What were they about there ? ” “ Drinking out of 
leather jacks, and eating live oysters.” More, after a 
moment's thought, exclaimed, “Either you must be 
Erasmus or the devil.” “Either you,” returned 
Erasmus, “must be More or nothing.” 

More frankly made him free of his house, which 
Erasmus called “ neither magnificent nor provocative 
of envy, but handsome and commodious enough.” 
The gay, approachable manners of the young people, 
and their innocent salutations when they met and 
parted, amused and pleased him. Here he accorded 
some of his notice to their tutor, Mr. Gunnel, who 
afterwards rose in the church. To this excellent man 
Sir Tliomas More writes thus “ I liave rcecuved, my' 
dear Gunnel, your letters, such as they are wont to be, 
full of elegance and afl{?ction. Your love for my 
children I gather from your letters ; their diligence 
from their own. I rejoice that Elizabeth has slicwn 
ns much modesty of deportment in her mother's 
absence as she could have done in her presence. Tell 
her that this delights me above all things; for, much 
05 I esteem learning, which, when joined with virtue, 
is worth ail the treasures of kings ; what doth the 
fame of great scholarship, apart from well regulated 
conduct, bring us, except distinguished infamy? 
Especially in women, whom men are ready enough to 
assail for their knowledge, because it is uncommon, 
and casts a reproach on their own sluggishness. 
Among other notable benefits which solid learning 




bestows, I reckon this among the first, •that we 
acquire it not for the mere sake of praise or the esteem 
of learned men, but for its own true value and use. 
Thus have I spoken, my Gunnel, somewhat the more 
in respect of not coveting vain-glory, because of those 
words in your letter wherein you deem that the high 
quality of Margaret's wit is not to be depressed, 
which, indeed, is mine own opinion ; but I think that 
they the most truly depress and affront their wit who 
accustom themselves to practise it on vain and base 
objects, rather than raise their minds by the study and 
approval of what is good in itself. It mattereth 
not in liarvest time whether the corn were sown by 
a man or a woman, and I sec not why learning in like 
manner may not equally agree with both sexes; for 
by it reason is cultivated, and as a field, sown witli 
wholesome precepts, which bring forth good fruit. 
Even if the soil of a wonian’s brain be of its own 
nature bad, and apter to bear fern than com, by 
which saying men oft terrify women from learning, I 
am of opinion that a woman's mind is, for that verj 
reason, nil the more in need of manure and good hus- 
bandry, that the defect of nature may be redressed.” 

Ill the same vein writes this enlightened, affec- 
tionate father to “his most dear daughters, Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth, and Cecily, and to Margaret Giggs, 
as dear to him as if she were his own.” To his 
beloved Margaret at a very early age he thus expresses 
himself: — “1 cannot tell you, most dear Margaret, 
how grateful to me are your most delightful letters. 
While I was reading them there happened to be with 
me tJiat noble youth, licgiiiald Pole; not so ennobled, 
indeed, by birth, as he is by Itjarning and all kinds of 
virtue. To him your letter seemed a miracle, even 
before he was made aware how you were beset by 
shortness of time and other molestations ; and hardly 
could he believe tliat you had Iiad no help from 
your master, till I told him seriously that you had not 
only no master in the house, but that also there was 
no man in it that had not more need of your help in 
writing than you of his.” 

Praise like this would stimulate a mind like Mar- 
garet’s rather than inflate it with empty vanity ; he 
knew with whom he had to do. “I pray thee, 
Meg,” he elsewhere says, “ to let me know what your 
studies just now are ; for I declare to you that 
rather than suffer my children to lose ground, I would 
myself continue your education to the loss of my 
worldly estate, and the neglect of all other cares 
and. businesses.” “I will pass over, my sweetest 
daughter, the delight your letter gave me, to acquaint 
you with the impression it made on a perfect stranger. 
It happened, this evening, that I was sitting with the 
Bishop of Exeter, a learned man, and by general con- 
sent allowed to be a sincere man. Happening to 
take out of my pocket a paper which was to the 
purpose we were talking of, 1 by chance pulled out 
therewith your letter. The handwriting pleasing him, 
he drew it from me and looked at it, when, perceiving 
the salutation to be a woman's, he began eageriy to 
peruse it, novelty inviting him thereunto. when 
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hd bad flnished it, and found it was your writing, I 
which he could not credit till 1 had seriously affirmed 
it— why should 1 not report what he said upon 
itP Such a letter! so good a style! such pure 
Latin I so eloquent ! so full of sweet affection !-^he 
was marveUously taken with it. When I perceived 
this, 1 brought forth an oration of yours, and also 
some of your little verses, which so pleased him, that 
every look and gesture of the man, quite free from 
exaggeration aud flattery, bewrayed that his thoughts 
were more than words could utter, though his words, 
too, were to your great praise ; and forthwith he took 
from his pocket a Portugal piece, which I shall take 
care to inclose you herewith. I could not possibly 
shun the taking it, as he must needs send it to you 
in token of his dear affection, though by all means I 
endeavoured to prevail on him to take it again, for 
1 was afeard lest he should think 1 had contrived the 
accident on purpose, and therefore 1 would not show 
him any of your sisters* letters, lest lui should send 
them presents too ; but 1 thought within myself, it is 
doubtless a pleasure to gratify the good man in this. 
Write carefully to him, therefore, and express your 
good thanks.” 

The oration was, we believe, in answer to Quin- 
tilian, and she also translated Eusebius out of Greek. 
The good bishop would hardly have sent a j’ortiigal 
piece to a girl who was not of very tender age, and 
yet More addresses her as a woman, and a woman of 
sense. In nothing, perhaps, are the discrimination 
and genius of parents more discernible than in tlicir 
knowing whom, and w^hat, and how much they should 
encourage or repress. To show his daughter’s letters, 
and tell her of the encomiums they received, was the 
act either of a brave or a foolish father. Nobody 
could call More foolish. There was such a singular 
happiness in his treatment of those around him that 
not one of even the inferior members of his numerous 
household turned out ill, and even his homely wife’s 
rugged temper was charmed from its asperity, though 
he would laughingly tell her slie was penny wise and 
pound foolish, saving a candle’s end, and spoiling a 
velvet gown. “ Tilley-valley,” she would reply to him, 
“here sit you, making goslings in the ashes. My mother 
would often say to me. Better rule than be ruled.” 

“Truly then, good AJice,” was his retort, “you 
better her teaching, for I never found you willing to 
be ruled yet. Are you not a jolly master-woman ?” 

It was one of his sayings, that souls in a separate 
state would think as meanly of the bags of gold they 
had hoarded in their lifetime, as a man advanced in 
years would think of a bag of cherry stones which he 
had hoarded when a child. 

When he saw any of the young men of his house- 
hold dressing themselves fine in some uneasy fashion, 
or stroking up their hair to make themselves high 
for^eads, he would coolly tell them that if Gk>d gave 
them not hell he would do them great injustice, for 
! they wore taking for more pains to win it and to 
1 1 please the devil than many even virtuous men did to 
win heaven and please God. 


I Another of his sayings was, that God could not 
punish man worse than if he should suffer everything 
to happen that every man wished for. ** Not only,” 
said he, '* doth pleasure withdraw wicked men from 
prayer, but affliction doth the same sometimes. Yet 
there is this difference, that affliction doth sometimes 
wrest a short prayer from the wickedest man alive ; 
but pleasure witbdraweth even one that is indifferent 
good from all prayer.” 

The public conduct of More as chancellor is too 
well known here to need repetition. The death of his 
father brought him a very small addition to his estate, 
as Sir John More’s house and lands at Gubbins, in 
Hertfordshire, were settled on his last wife for her 
life, and she survived the chancellor. Sir Thomas 
has left it, under his own hand, that the amount of all 
Ills revenues and pensions, except what had been 
granted by letters patent of the king’s liberality, viz., 
the manors of Duckington, Frinchford, and Barley 
Park, did not exceed fifty pounds a year; a rare 
saying for one who liad gone through so many public 
offices! A subscription of a thousand pounds was 
made by the bisliops and clergy, and offered to 
him in testimony of their thankfulness to him for 
his polemical writings ; but he would in no wise 
accept it, nor permit it to be settled on his wife or 
children, saying he would sooner sec it cast into the 
Thames. 

Having resigned the great seal he never busied 
himself in public matters any more, but devoted the 
interval that elapsed before his refusing the oath of 
supremacy, to study, prayer, and the prepwation of 
his mind for its approacliing conflict. lie diminished 
his establishment, finding other services for his men, 
and disposing of his children in homes of their own. 
As he lay wakefully on his pillow, his wife was often 
aware that he was passing the long hours of the night 
.in prayers and tears, instead of in sleeping. The 
strength which he needed, however,- he obtained for 
the seeking, for when the time of action came, we 
never find him betraying the slightest token of vacil- 
lation, On being summoned to Lambeth, to take the 
oatb, be requested to see the form, which, when he 
had attentively read, he said that he would neither 
find fault with its authors, nor would blame any man 
that took it, but that, for his own part, he felt that he 
would not do so without danger to his soul. He was 
committed to the custody of the. Abbot of West- 
minster for a few days, during which time the king 
took it into private deliberation how he should deal 
with his old servant, and was inclined to let him off 
on his swearing not to divulge to any one whether 
he had taken the oath of supremacy or no; but the 
enmity of the queen caused this merciful design to be 
abandoned, and, on the oath being again tendered and 
again declined, he was committed to the Tower. M 
he went thither, Sir Richard Wingfield, who had him 
in charge, observing that be wore a gold chain about 
his neck, recommended him to take it off, and send it 
home by some private hand to his family; but he 
calmly replied, “Nay, sir, that will I not, for if I 
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were taken in the field by mine enemies, I would they 
should fare somewhat the better for me.” 

According to his great-grandson, to whose testi- 
mony we do not accord implicit faith, More was 
tempted even by his beloved Margaret, to yield his 
conscience to the dictates of expediency, but to this 
he hearkened, no, not for a moment ; saying, that " for 
the last seven years he had been diligently reading over 
all the fathers, who, with one consent, supported the 
pope’s supremacy, and he saw not liow one membor of 
the Church, as England was, could lawfully withdraw 
itself from tlic wliolc body.” Here we find the wise 
More arguing on false premises, and adjudging the 
Church of Rome to be the Church of Christ, instead 
of one member of it, .as much so as the Church of 
England. But a conscientious Roman Catholic could 
hold no other doctrine ; and, while differing from him 
in judgment, wc cannot withhold our admiration from 
the marvellous constancy with whicli he supported a 
point of conscience. Henry tlie Eiglitli did more 
harm to the cause of the Reformation by be- 
heading More than by writing against Luther, for 
he furnished the Church of Rome with her purest 
martyr. 

The only moment when his siedfast composure was 
almost overcome, was when Margaret Roper rushed 
into his arms on his return to the Tower after Jiis 
condemnation : — 

‘‘ Oh ! what a spectacle was this ! ” exclaims his 
grandson, “ to sett a woman of nature shamefast, hy 
education modest, to cxprijss such excessive grief as 
that love should make her shake off .all fear and 
shame ; wliicli dolefnlle sight piercing the hearts of 
all bdioldcrs, how do you suppose it must have moved 
lier father’s ? Surely, his affection and forcible love 
would have daunted bis courage, if tliat a divine 
•spirit of constancy bad not enabled him to bcdiold 
this most generous woman, this most worthy daughter, 
endowed with all good gifts of nature, all sjwks of 
piety, which are wont to bo most acceptable to a 
loving parent, pressing unto him .at such .a time and 
place, wliere no wan could liavc liad access, hanging 
about his neck before bo was aware of her, Ijolding so 
fast by him as she could sc.arcc be plucked off, not 
uttering any other words tlian ‘Oli, my father!’ 
Wli.at a sword was this to his heart! and at lastj 
being drawn away by force, to run upon him again 
without any reg.ard cither of tlie weapons wlicrewith 
he was compassed, or of the modesty becoming her 
own sex I What comfort did he want ! what courage 
did he then stand in need of ! and yet he resisted all 
this most courageously, remitting nothing of his 
steadie gravitie, speaking only what we have recited 
before, and desiring her to pray for him.” 

It seems that, when the unliappy daughter was 
borne off, Margaret Giggs, incited by her example, 
rushed forward also into More’s arms, and received a 
last embrace. After this tragic scene there is a little 
bathos in the like approach of Dorothy Collie, a poor, 
humble servant maid, who loved her master well in 
her simple way, and must needs kiss his hand, and of 


whose demonstrative attachment he aiterwards said, 
with a benignant smile, that it was veiy homely bnt 
very lovingly done. Perhaps this little incident, 
artless and unlooked-for as it was, had the good effect 
of withdrawing his soul for a few moments from the 
anguish of parting from his child. 

More’s wife was turned out of her house at Chelsea 
immediately after his execution, and all her goods 
were taken from her, " the king allotting* her of his 
mercy,” says her descendant, “ a pension of twenty 
pounds by the year ; a poor allowance to maintain a 
Lord Chancellor’s lady.” 

The manner of Margaret’s possessing herself of her 
father’s licad 1ms been variously told, and it is not the 
only incident connected with bis s.id end which his 
friends, not superior to the superstition of the time, 
dressed up witli additions approaching to the super- 
natural. The partizans of a great and good man 
betray a want of faith in his imperishable qualities, 
when tlicy seek to Imstcn and enhance his fame by 
fabulous marvels. 

And yet wc must wind up with a rflmt story ^ most 
unexpectedly borne testimony to, since writing* the 
last panigraph. Near Ewhurst, in Surrey, is a very 
old, secluded, beautiful country seat, built in the 
Elizabethan style, of red brick, and called Lanyards. 
Tt is at present in the occupation of a venerable 
clergyman and magistrate. This mansion, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, was the residence of Sir Edward 
Br.ny, who was Constable of the Tow'cr in the year 
J 539, and whose son married Elizabeth, tlie daughter of 
Mtargarct and William Roper. Here, then, Margaret 
may probably liave visited her daughter; and, as she 
seems to have kept jealous ward over the coffer con- 
t.'iiiiing her father’s licad to the day of her death) 
when it was buried with her in the Ropers* vault, in 
St. Dunstan’s Cburch, Ciintcrbury, the knowledge of 
her possession of so ghast ly a rdic may easily have 
given rise to a report among the poor people of the 
iieighhouriiood, that a restless ghost, haunted the long 
gallery of Lanyards. The facts connected with the 
legend have probably died away; the belief in the 
ghost remains. While writing the above, 1 asked a 
country-girl from Ewhurst, who happened to come into 
the room, if she knew Lanyards. She said, “ Oh, yes, 
her father used to work there ; it was a beautiful old 
place.” “ Had she ever heard of its being haunted P” 
“ Yes ; there were strange noises frequently to be heard 
in the long gallery, as of men playing at bowls ; and — 
she did not know whether it were quite right to talk 
of such things — ^but a man still living, she believed, 
and still working on the grounds, had once kept 
watch in the house, all alone, and, on looking through 
the keyhole of tlie gallery door, had seen a figure, 
white as wool, pacing up and down, which melted 
away the moment he opened the door.” Eurthermore, 
she did not believe much in ghosts, and thought the 
house had of late years been quite quiet. There is a 
distinction between authenticating a ghost and a ghost 
story. Of all the spirits that in English history have 
walked, there are few with whom one would more 
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gladly haTO an honr’s colloquy tban with that of 6ir 
Thomas More. 

If firom the cerements of the silent dead 
Our long departed Mends could rise anew. 

Why feel a horror, or conceive a dread 

To see again those friends whom once we knew? 

*'Oh! if the flinty prison of the grave 
Could loose its doors and let the spirit free, 

Why not return the wise, the just, the brave, 

And set once more the pride of ages freel ” — 

A.M. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PIC-NIC PARTY. 

J. STOTHAED, E.A. 

Stothakd was beyond comparison the flrst illus- 
trator of Boccaccio’s graceful fancies — ^without em- 
bodying any of his objectionable grossness. What 
can be more elegant than the group before us — of 
Florentine nobles and ladies — ^buried in the rural 
retreat to which they had retired from the plague, 
and amusing their vacant liours by reciting the tales 
of tne Decameron ? Our painter has thorougiily seized 
the spirit of the scene. There is a grace in the forms, 
and a sentiment difi'used over the whole composition, 
that thoroughly reflects the manner of the great 
original. 


RUINS. 

n. BOBEKTS. 

David Roberts is well known as the first archi- 
tectural painter of the present day. Whatever may 
be the style— classical, mediaeval, Greek, or Gothic — 
no one can compare with him either for grandeur of 
general effect or delicacy of detail. The subject be- 
fore us is a composition of the ruins of an ancient 
Roman edifice, seen in the beams of the setting sun, 
that diffuse over the scene an air of pensive melan- 
choly which heightens the fallen magnificence of the 
ruined pile. 


A VIEW FROM TELEGRAPH HILL, SAN 
FI^NCISCO. 

We invite the reader’s attention to the subjoined 
admirable epistle to tlie Editor, from a friend and 
correspondent in far-off “ Eldorada.” It is as graphic 
as a painting, and moreover is imbued with true feeling, 
which cannot be simulated. The letter was written 
in April last ; and into it we plunge, in median res : — 
“The rainy season has fairly commenced, yet the 
Storm-king is by no means inexorable, but often 
courteously gives place to the Sun, who readily avails 
himself of the privilege, and lights up the newly- 
washed face of Nature with a brilliancy of which the 
unhappy dwellers in Atlantic cities cannot have the 
faintest idea. At such times it is my delight to 
ascend * Telegraph-Hill/ an eminence of some twelve 
hundred feet in height, and reolioing upon the green I 


I slope, with a quiet cigar, to bask in the gtorions 
I sunshine, and look down upon this city of magic, and 
its beautiful surroundings. Though many of the 
accessories of a fine landscape are wanting, yet the 
scene is not without its charm. There is a d^icious, 
dreamy haziness in the atmosphere, lulling the senses 
to repose, and lending enchantment to everything 
upon which the eye can rest. Looking westward 
through the portals of the ' Gk>lden Gates,’ 1 see the 
mighty swell of the Pacific rolling onward with a 
dignified good-nature until it roaches the shore, when 
it loses its equanimity at once, and dashes the foam 
high upon the imperturbable rocks, proclaiming at the 
same time its resistless and overwhelming power in 
its own solemn and majestic tones. Glancing along 
the opposite shore of the bay, my eye rests with 
delight upon the graceful outlines of the magnificent 
'White Squall,* peerless among clipper-ships, as 
she gallantly dashes outward on lier fleet career. 
In the distance 1 sec the long line of green moimtains 
of the • Contra Costa,’ varied only by a single forest 
of pines, far behind which is visible the summit of 
'Mount Diabolo,’ blue in the distance, yet with its 
outline de^ and sharp in the pure atmosphere ; before 
which rises abruptly the small mattcr-of-fact-looking 
island of 'Yerba Buena,’ with the ghostly wreck of 
the iU-fated ‘ pent-up Utica ’ at its base. 

“And now I look down upon the wonder of the 
ninetcflhtb century, this miracle of progress and 
promise, which yesterday was not, and to-day ranks 
in the first class of cities ; in whose history a period 
of four years carries us back to dim and remote 
antiquity. How shall I describe it, as it appears to 
me now, laid out in most scrupulous regularity, but 
built in every possible style of architecture wliich 
the heart of man can conceive, from the stately brick 
edifice, which would be respectable in any eastern 
metropolis, down to the most grotesque and nondescript 
sbanty'P In* the place of innumerable spires that strike 
the eye of the beholder iu more ancient and advanced 
communities, I see only the quaint belfry of the new 
Presbyterian church, and the modest cupola of the 
City Hall. We arc worshippers of Mammon here, 
and there is nothing about his temples to point hea- 
venward. Prominent in view is the Grand Plaza, 
'Portsmouth Square,’ tastefully ornamented with 
ancient boots, broken bottles, and superannuated 
counters, with i\ie joint indications of an Artesian well 
in the centre, commenced some time since with great 
zeal by our city fathers, but speedily discontinued; 
doubtless on the principal that 'all’s well that ends 
well.’ Conspicuous, also, is the high form of the 
'Union Hotel;’ not much, certainly, in the way of 
architecture, but not to be excelled in any land for 
' creature comforts the ' Eldorado,’ chief shrine of 
those who ' buck at monte,* and otherwise disport 
themselves; and the new gaol, gorgeous with granite | 
and marble, on which the chain-gang have just com- j 
menced work, with most rebellious stomach. Hard i 
by is Pacific-street, so called by rcasou of numberless 
rows, and the classic precincts of “Clark’s Point,” 
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where the sons of Neptune most do congregate. 
Even at this far distance come to mj ears, on this 
calm afternoon, tlie tones of a gloomy fiddle, and a 
sound of most portentous dancing. 

It is a curious siglit to sec noble ships engulphed 
in the very heart of a populous city, but such a 
remarkable spectacle is presented here. In the olden 
time they were dragged far up into the mud to serve 
as store-ships, and the gigantic improvements of the 
money-making * Yankees * have surrounded them with 
sand, and the city has reached and passed them in its 
wonderful progress. To a sailor it is indeed most 
pitiful to see these gallant ships doomed to such au 
ignominious fate, never more to bound ‘ o’er the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea,* but to rot ingloriously 
in these ‘yellow sands.* At the foot of the hill upon 
which I recline are the white tents of the peaceful and 
enlightened * Sidney coves,’ gleaming in the sunlight 
like virgin snow ; emblematic perhaps of the purity of 
the occupants. On the hills behind the city, I sec 
houses in every stage of elevation, and some of them 
arc of considerable pretensions. We are not civilized 
enough, as yet, for Tudor cottages, but theic are 
I some faint imitations of Swiss chalets, standing 
, boldly out from the barren hill, guiltless of foliage. 

I Now 1 look again upon the noble bay, lillecl with a 
I vast assemblages of vessels of every clime and kindred 
I and tongue. ‘John Bull* is here, sturdy and dog- 
1 matical; the noisy and garrulous Erenchilian; the 
I swarthy Italian ; and all the other nations with their 
appropriate adjectives. The old heathen gods and 
heroes are here in full force : Jupiter is setting up his 
, back-stays ; Apollo is full of candles ; Mars has grown 
I domestic, and holds a clioioe assortment of furniture; 
Ariadne still lies sad and solitary on the shore, while 
'riicscus rides doggedly at anclior on the otlior side 
of the bay, regardless of her woe. Nor is Slmk- 
sp(?ure unrepresented, for ‘Othello’ is here seeking 
new adventures to beguile the car of Desdemoua; 
‘ Hamlet * has given up his moody speculat ions, mid 
gone rashly into the lumber trade ; ‘ Brutus ’ is 
‘up’ for Panama; ‘Cleopatra’ is taking in ballast; 
and 1 notice ‘ Miranda* with her forc-iop mast gone, 
having been roughly treated in a late tempest. 
‘Byron’ also sleeps here in a muddy grave. Apart 
from these are anchored tlic government-vessels, in 
sullen state, disdaining oommuuion with the common 
herd. A Dutchman with an unpronounceable name, 
is coming up, escorted by one of those fiery and 
vindictive little iron steamers, shrieking malignantly, 
as if fretting and fuming within herself that she 
cannot get on faster ; like the workings of a proud 
and restless spirit in a feeble frame, 
j “ But now I behold the long black form of the mail 
I steamer, as she threads her way through the mazy throng, 

I rushing boldly outward on her certain though trackless 
I course, regardless of the gathering mist and darkness, 
bearing her precious freight that shall move the yerj 
heart-strings of mankind. As I gaze upon her receding 
form, 1 muse upou tlie varied contents of those grim- 
looking mml-bags. What tales of weal and woe do 
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they not contain! — some of them gilded with the 
bright rays of hope and promise, and many, too many, 
dark with the despairing sentiments of those who have 
sunk beneath tlip influence of a inulignaut star! 
What gloomy returns of consignees ; what out-pour, 
ings of love and devotion from the weary exile to 
fund hearts at home I All this, in every language, 
and addressed to every land, is contained within tlie 
narrow compass of that long black steamer. God 
protect that gallant ship, and may no link of the chain 
that biiuls millions of warm hearts to tlie Fatlicrland 
ever be broken ! 

“ It is a good thing and a pleasant to meditate at 
eventide in this calm retreat. I love to withdraw 
from the plank-roads and bustling throngs, and gain^ 
Antams-like, new vigour from every touch of earth. 

. . . But the blue waters of the bay are fast changing 
to a dull green; the top of ‘Mount Diabolo’ is 
veiled from mortal eyes; the ‘Golden Gates* are 
golden no longer; the breeze conics in chill with the 
evening fog. I leave my ‘ bad (nniiicncc,* and mingle 
once more with the busy throng.” ■ W. II. F. 
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CllAVTEll II. 

TUB ghey toweh. 

We have stated that the founder of tlie family at 
Milford Grange obtained by gi-ant from the Ijoag 
Parliament two hundred acres of a confiscated estate. 
This estate Iiad been the property of Sir Hugh Grey, 
a cavalier of eminence ; and consisted (besides other 
lands) of the great manor of Milford ; whence t he mem- 
bers of that family were always called Greys of Milford, 
in contradistinction to the Greys of Groby, the Greys 
of Jluthyn, and other noble persons of the name of 
Grey. Sir Hugh died in exile, leaving a son, who, at 
the llestoralion, laid claim to the estates, and had his 
claim acknowledged by the governinent. He was put 
into ])osscssion of all tlie lands owned by his father, 
excepting the two hundred acres aforesaid. In con- 
sideration of some secret service rendered to the state 
by Gideon Underwood’s father-in-law, the London 
citizen, (probably the negotiating a private loan for t he 
new king,) the Puritan soldier had this grant of land 
confirmed to him and his heirs for ever by Charles 11. 
free from all dues to the Lords of the Manor. It may 
easily bo imagined, that the proud Greys of Milford, 
who believed that they had a riglit to be “ mouarchs 
of all they surveyed ” from their ancestral tower, 
were by no means pleased to sun^ey thciico the goodly 
habitation of that “caitifl* llonndhcatl” slanding 
sturdily in the valley, and looking as if it were meant to 
stand for ages — an upstart, and a rival to the Grey 
Tower itself. For several generations there was a 
deadly liatrcd between these two families. It was 
none the less deadly that the Greys thought the 
Underwoods beneath them, fur beneath them, in rank, 
and that the Underwoods acknowledged that they 

(l) Continued from p. 171. 
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were so. Each pnrty was proud of its own position ; 
for it is a remarkable thing, that people wlio are 
proud by nature are never at a loss for something to 
b(j proud of. A man of low degree is often as proud 
of his origin as one of high degree ; there is no per- 
sonal or mental defect, — no point in a man’s condition 
or conduct, that may not be made food for pride. Of 
all vices it is the most omnivorous and the most 
tenacious of life ; and it is not uufrequcutly hereditary, 
like other predominant characteristics, moral or intel- 
lectual. ’ri)e course of hatred, like the course of love, 
does not always run smooth and undisturbed ; and it 
happened more than once in the last century, that 
some young people of these two families forgot that 
tlicy were Greys and Underwoods, and committed the 
enormity of falling in love with each other. lu these 
cases the Montaguc-and-Capulct rage of the two 
liouscs was increased by all the fire of patrician and 
plebeian animosity and contempt, and the poor llomeos 
and Juliets came badly olf in the sequel. 

As in all physical things a perpetual circling change 
goes on, thereby prcveiiliug unwholesome stagnation, 
so is it in the social system. The rich become poor 
mid the poor rich — new families are continually spring- 
ing up to public notoriety, and old ones arc dying 
out. Many a noble house, after atluiuing the highest 
honours, sinks out of sight in a generation or two, 
and is merged in the great mass of the nation. There 
is more aristocratic blood lost among the people than 
is ever found in the aristocracy. The springs on the 
hill-toi)6 arc fed from the uiiruthomable ocean, and 
render their pure streams lo it again. The moral 
which the reader is expected to draw from these 
startlingly new observations, and which by his own 
unassisted genius he might never have found out, is 
just this, — 'J'lie people should live as though they 
n ere one day to become nobles, and the nobles should 
live as though they were one day to become plebeian. i 

The Greys of Milford never let such an idea enter ! 
into their Jieads; and when they found the words 
'"passing away ” written upon their grandeur aud state, 
their earthly possessions aud their very family, they 
became prouder tiiaii ever, and scorned more tliau ever 
plebeians generally, and the Underwoods of the 
Grange in particular. At length, when only a fourth 
part of the original estate remained, it was inherited 
by a certain Sir Everard ihey and his only sister. In 
childhood, these two had been left for several years at 
the Grey Tower, under the care of a sort of liouse- 
keeper or youvernank ; while their father — their only 
surviving parent — was on the Continent, preferring to 
live cheaply in a sort of second-hand splendour where 
he was not known, to economising in his old family 
abode amid the ruins of former grandeur. The 
dilapidated condition of this abode, which he had not 
money to repair, would cost his little children no 
pangs ; they would be liappy and healthy tliere, and 
by the help of the housekeeper and the clergyman of 
the parish, they would learn from books all that was 
necessary, till lie should iliid it convenient to send for 
them. This he settled quite to his own satisfaction ; 


but when he did send for them, he was amazed and 
indignant at the result of the training to which they 
had been subjected. For instance, he found that 
Everard had so little sense of the dignity of a Grey, 
that lie wished to become a practical farmer, and 
cultivate the remnant of the family estate instead of 
entering the army, as had been the immemorial custom 
with the eldest sons of the house. Worse still, 
instead of having what their father considered a 
proper degree of Ciiristian pride, they had been taught, 
that a certain quality called Humility ought to be the 
great distiuguishiug charaelcrisiic of a Christian, since 
it is the ime moral virtue inculcated by CJirist which 
is not also inculcated by most systems of pagan 
morality. He read his Jhble and attended Divine 
Service every Sunday, but he was quite disgusted ou 
week-days that his cliildreu did not think of them- 
selves more higlily than they ought to thiuk, that they 
esteemed others better than Ihemselves, that they 
were not disposed to take the highest place at feasts, 
aud that they had the extremely vulgar habit of 
coiidcscciidiiig to poisons of low estate. It is not 
easy, nor would it be pleasant to describe his anger, 
when lie discovered that, while, at Wilford, they had 
learned to love their neighbours as themselves, 
especially the Underwoods. Nay, as it turned out, 
when he presented a certain rich cousin Grey to her 
as a husband, his daughter had learned to love one of 
the Underwoods better than herself, and^ indeed, 
better than all the rest of the world put together ; 
which is more than she had Scripture warrant for 
doing, perhaps. It was also more, much more than 
she Iiad warrant for doing in the code of prc-inalri- 
inoiiial propriety for ladies, since, though she was well 
assured that this scion of the ignoble house of 
Underwood loved her, she vras also well assured that 
ho would ratlier be burnt at the stake than marry 
any Avoman whose family would look down upon him ; 
he liad so much proper pride. This youug lover who 
would never seek to bo her husband, but would only 
worship her at a ])roud, respectful distance, was the 
Gideon Undeiwood whom we have introduced to the 
reader as an elderly gentleman, (we beg his pardon, as 
ail elderly yeoniani) ruling his household with a rod of 
iron, aud, unconsciously, perhaps, revenging the undue 
severity he liad exercised iii youth against himself, by 
administering as much as possible to his cliildreu, 
under the name of wholesome discipline. He and her 
brother Everard were friends, although Gideon often 
gave a bitter tone to their friendship by liis pride of 
inferior rank, which took olleiice at shadows, and cost 
young Grey a world of conciliation aud submission in 
boyhood. In manhood, Everard Grey saw clearly 
that Gideon Underwood’s pride would prevent his 
becoming a good husband to his sister, even if it 
would allow him to sue for her in marriage, and if 
tlieir father’s pride would allow him to grant such a 
suit. This point decided in liis own mind, he used 
all his influence witli his sister to induce her to give 
up all thoughts of their old playmate as a husband, 
and to marry the cousin who had presented himself. 
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and who seemed really attached to her. After a time, 
she yielded to her brother’s reasoning, and became 
the wife of James Grey, Esq. of Torriugton Hall, 
near Milford. This gentleman soon after neglected 
I his property, and his wife too, preferring other places 
j and other people. Wlicn they had been married five 
; years, )te had lost nearly all liis possessions, including 
; his chai-acter. Soon after that, his wife lost him^ and 
; returned, with her two little girls, to live with her 
father in Germany. Here slie was employed happily 
I enough in educating her children until her father’s 
deatli, when, by his will, she became co-heir with her 
brother, (now Sir Everard,) of the old ruinous Grey 
Tower, and the few remaining acres of the once great 
Manor of Milford. When she again took up her 
! ' abode there, with her brother, her eldest girl (aftcr- 
' w’ards Mrs. Ward) was twelve years old, and her old 
lover had been married almost as many years to an ex- 
, rellent woman, who had already two sons, and, in due 
time, brought him the rest of the fine family wi: h which 
I tin: reader became acquainted in the lust chapter. 

! Sir Everard Grey and Gideon Under wool were 
both undemonstrative, reserved men — one from timi- 
dity and modesty of character, tlu! other from inordi- 
I nate pride; but the aircotion which had sprung up in 
childhood between them w:is as enduring as it was 
sincere. They lived in habits of intimacy, though 
Gideon never forgot the difference of rank. At Sir 
Everard’s death, a change came over Gideon Under- 
wood. He became sterner, more morose, and more 
tyrannical in his family ; harder and more reserved to 
i tlie rest of the world; the little tenderness which he 
i had ever shown durijig tJie life of liis friend, seemed 
I now to be sealed up again within his breast, scarcely 
I ever showing itself to his wife or children. 

I Sir Everard died unmarried, and, by liis will, his 
I sister and her children were toiiihcrit the property; but, 

I i failing their issue, it was to pass to Gideon Underwood 
and his descendants. Mrs. Grey did not long survive 
her brother, and, on her doatli-bcd, appointed Gideon 
Underwood guardian to her unmarried daughter, Mi- 
riam, then a girl of fifteen. It was the dying mother’s 
w'ish that Miriam should live in the Grey Tower until 
she married. In this strongly-expressed wish might 
he detected the secret romance of a woman’s heart, 
’J'he Grey Tower had been tlic paradise of lier youth. 
Hero she had known peace, and joy, and love; it w^'is 
full of sweet personal recollections — of old family tra- 
ditions. TJierc was a repose and a sanctity about the 
old place— a noble sadness in its picturesque decay — a 
sense of vastness and of freedom in the wide prospects 
from its lofty site, which she felt sure would have 
a hallowing iullucnce on the enthusiastic and poetic 
nature of her youngest daughter. Mrs. Ward, her 
other child, had lately mai'ried a young man of good 
fortune, and was gone to India. She imedcd not a 
share in the small family property; and, by her 
husband’s consent, it was all settled on Miriam. 

Gideon Underwood undertook tlie guardianship of 
the young orphan, Miriam Grey, witli a feeling of 
chivalrous loyalty and reverence scarcely to be ap- 


jircciatcd in these days, when chivalry and loyalty are 
no longer the most fashionable qualities. He felt 
towards her as the Scotch Jacobites felt towards the 
young Pretender, — as old Whig nobles felt towards 
Quccii Victoria, on lier accession, — as the Anglo- 
Saxons looked upon Matilda, the niece of Edgar 
Atlicliug — as Lord Craven must Jiave looked upon the 
Princess Sophia, the youngest daughter of Elizabeth 
of Buliemia, that far-famed Queen of Hearts. All 
the tenderness and delicacy of his stern nature came 
to light again in his conduct to this young lady — the 
last representative of the house of Grey, and the child 
of the fair woman he had loved in youth. His pride 
in and for her became unbounded. It is true Miriam 
Grey was a beautiful girl, but he believed that there 
was no beauty equal to her beauty. Her powers of 
mind were considerable, but he believed them to be 
unrivalled in her own sex. With birth, beauty, and 
talents for a dower, he soon began to form ambitious 
iiopes for liis Avard — hopes of restoring the old dignity 
and splendour to the family of Grey. Why should 
she not iiiarry one of her wealthy cousins of the same 
name ? Why should they not settle at Milford, restore 
the old Grey Tower to more than its original splendour, 
and raise up sons and daughters, who should in future 
generations call the lands after their name? Wiiy 
should not Miriam Grey do this? 

Because Miriam had a warm loving heart, which 
was not easily lobe perverted to ambitious purposes. 
Because she was a very woman, and would Iiavc 
rejected a coronet of strawberry-leaves from an 
unloved hand in favour of a myrtle-wrcalli placed on 
her brow by one slio loved ; and this, lliougJi she w'as 
keenly sensible of the dignity of her family, and of 
the honour due to her as a Avoman. She inherited 
a portion of 1 he pride of the Greys, and had caught 
more jiride from the influence of Mr. Underwood. 
It AHMs her warm loving heart that saved her from the 
worst corruption of this pride in early youth. In vain 
did Mr. Underwood promote his ward's intimacy with 
her own distant relations, and other county gentry ; in 
vain did he impress upon lus two elder sons, David 
and Murk, the fact that Miss Grey of the Tower be- 
longed to a totally different sphere from that of any 
yeoman’s family however ancient and respected; in 
vain did he reiterate to the graceful Miriam, tliat 
within the valley of Milford slic had no equal. It 
was all ill vain — Miriam w'as not fond of visiting at 
the great liouscs of the county ; she preferred living 
at the Grey ToAA^r, and associating, even on unequal 
terms, Avith the young Underwoods. Every youuger 
child in the family was a blessing fo her, and David, 
Mark, and Martha w'cre heu companions. She also 
loved Mr. Shepherd her tutor, and soon learned from 
him, that if she had no equal in birth among the in- 
hahilauts of Milford, she liad equals and superiors in 
simple genuine worth and fervent piety in some of tlio 
cottages there. Sometimes, she would spend many 
hours at ilic vicarage, (this was before Miss Agnes 
Shepherd came to live there and martyrise her brother,) 
and during these visits, slic was often present at con- 
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versatioiis between Mr. Shepherd and'his pupil, David 
Underwood. She learned many things from these 
conversations ; among others, that it was possible for 
a yeoman’s son to have the intellect and tlie dignity 
of a prince. Eor, truth to tell, this said David 
Underwood, like Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel, “was no 
vulgar boy he hud, as the French say, “ de V esprit 
eonme quatre'* and learned early how to manage it ; so 
that what Mr. Shepherd told his new curate many 
years after was quite true — at sixteen David was a 
remarkably good scholar for his age. Indeed, he was 
in every way a remarkable boy ; and his father, in his 
secret soul, though he treated him somewhat harshly, 
was intensely proud of his eldest son, who for natural 
gifts and solid intclledual attainments might vie with 
any scion of a noble house. lie looked forward to 
the day when David sliould take his place as master 
of the Grange Farm, and, in proud humility, adorn 
his station with such accomplislimcnts as were never 
seen unaccompanied by gentle birth before. 

Seeing these things were, that Miriam Grey was 
fair, that David Underwood was young and passioimtc, 
and that they had opportunity of knowing one another, 
the result may be guessed. Besides, David had 
almost been forbidden by his father to dare to raise 
Ids eyes to her was it therefore to be wondered at, 
tliat he should love her, without making an cflbrt to 
check the feeling? He too had a will of his own. 

In addition to the education received from his 
pastors and masters, David Underwood, like other 
youths of superior intelligence, had given himself an 
education which they dnjamed not of. One effect 
of this was perceptible in his ciglitecnth year, when 
he argued thus with himself in the matter of his daily- 
growing passion for Miriam Grey. “ Shall I be held 
back by a flimsy social ficliun from laying hold on a 
strong natural truth? What care I for gentle or 
simple? God made men and women — ‘male and 
female created lie them,’ not plebeian and patrician, 
or 1 read neither nature nor the Bible aright. If 
sweet Miriam Grey were an emperor’s child, yet being 
what she is, a beautiful high-souled girl, — and I, 
David Underwood, being as 1 am, gifted by God with 
a capacity for loving true beauty and nobility, I should 
still take leave to love her. Firmly, but reverentially, 
should I strip the purple from her in my imagination, 
and love her with all my heart and soul, as a true man 
loves a true woman. Ana if I were able to win her 
love in return, she should be mine in spite of Emperors 
and Royal Marriage Acts. The right of loving is 
one of the first of the Rights of Man, and for the 
exercise of this right 1 will contend against all 
human constituted authorities.” 

The pride, self-reliance, and strength of will of 
this youth were inlicritcd from his father ; his capa- 
city for passionate affection, and his powerful iutellect, 
were peculiarly his own; no member of the Under- 
wood family had ever possessed such a union of dis- 
turbing attributes since the death of its founder, tlie 
Commonwealth soldier. There were traditionary 
stories concerning that worthy and his wife, which 


proved that he was as capable of fighting and dying 
for love as for glory ; and young David’s character 
was not altogether uulike that which the family annals, 
backed by his portrait, gavq^ to their progenitor. 
David had the temperament of an innovator, a reformer 
— not to say of a revolutionist and a martyr. Let 
me now relate how David’s character came to open 
war with his father’s. 

One evening, fourteen years before tlie date of the 
last chapter, at the same season of the year, Le. in 
August, David Underwood, then a tall, vigorous youth 
of uuicteen, was wandering along the hill-side, below 
the Grey Tower, lost in thought. Occasionally his 
eagle eyes shot a glance across the valley — sometimes 
they became fixed steadfastly on the old tower itself, 
standing proudly above him in solitude and dccuy ; 
but more often they were turned on the grass and 
heather beneath his feet. There lie had walked, to 
and fro, for more than two hours, unobserved by any j 
one but Miss Grey, who sat at the window of her 
parlour, in the south turret of the tower, watching 
the prospect and the gradual approach of evening; 
and, perhaps, watching David Underwood as well, 
and wondering a little as to the nature of the subject 
he was revolving in his mind ; — he was given to spe- 
culating upon all subjects in heaven and earth, she 
knew. Another half liour passed ; then tlic sun sank 
down in the midst of enormous gold and crimson 
clouds, leaving the sky, from the zenith to his setting- 
point, dappled over with roseate flakes of filmy cloud, 
while in the soft, dusky east, the young moon, with a 
tremulous light, seemed to hang motionless over the 
opposite hill-top. It was one of those sunsets which 
fix themselves in the memory of the gazer as among 
the rarest and most beautiful sights this earth can 
afford, and which, wliile we arc gazing on their 
snblimc loveliness, trausport the soul to the great 
Creator’s throne, in adoration of his power and glory, i 
We have all seen such sunsets, and have thought as 
Miriam Grey thought then, that if it were not for the 
mysterious longings of the soul after immortality, this ; 
wonderful world contains beauty enough to satisfy I 
the heart of man for ever — it is so “ wondrous fair ! ” I 
When the brilliant colours had almost faded from the j 
sky, and the landscape was becoming obscured, | 
Miriam Grey looked once more for David Underwood. 
He was gone from the place where he had been 
walking, and she was about to turn away from Die 
window a little sadly, for the want of something she 
could not define, when she heard some one outside 
calling her. 

“ Miss Grey !” 

The tone was deep and musical. She knew the 
voice ; it was David’s ; and turning back again, she 
looked dowi^upon him with a smile. 

“ So, you arc tired of your solitary walk down 
there. What a glorious sunset iC has been ! ” 

He looked up at licr, and remained silent; but 
silence is easier than speech in tiie presence of beauty 
which touches the Iieart. 

Miriam’s pale gold liair fell in massy curls over her 
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I fuir slioulders to her waist. Her blue eyes looked 
I larger and darker tiian usual in the twilight, and a 
; soft, ineffable expression of joy, caused by the sublime 
I siglit she had just witnessed, lingered about her 
, sensitive mouth. As she stood looking down upon 
: him from that narrow. Gothic-pointed, ivy-framed 
window, David Underwood thoiiglit so fair a saint 
was never niched in cathedral aisle, or called into life 
beneath a painter’s hand, or even imagined by a poet 
in his dreams. He. could not speak, but remained 
gazing at her, as though she were indeed a poetic 
vision — a pictured or a sculptured saint. The sight 
seemed to have tongue-tied him; yet he had come 
there determined to speak. 

“ What are you thinking of, Mr. David, that you 
are so silent?” she asked, smiling once more, yet 
til riling her eyes away from his, embarrassed she 
scarcely knew why, and trying to hide it. 

I “ Of many things, — of some that, with your per- 
I mission, I must tell you this evening. Excuse me 
; if my language is somewhat abrupt and uncourtcoiis ; 
but you mmt hear me. Miss Grey ! I cannot speak 
hm\ May I come in, or will you come down to the 
old north turret? If Iconic in, Mrs.Egerton may 
iiilcrrupt us. Will you not condescend to grant my 
request? It may bo the last ] shall ever prefer 
' 1o you.” 

I There was something so earnest, so strangely proud 
I and sad in his tone, tliat Miriam could not bear to 
I refuse so slight a request. Perhaps he had resolved 
■ at last to leave Milford, and seek his fortune clse- 
i where. He was wont to say tliai liomc-kecping youths 
: liavc ever homely wits; and she know that lie yearned 
I to mix himself with the great world-strife, and that 
j Milford Valley had long been too narrow for his young 
I ambition. She had been expecting this termination 
I to liis late moody disipiictudc ; and now he !iad come, 
she thought, to tell her bis plans, and to engage her 
I good offices with his father, who would certainly be 
I furious at the idea of his desiring any other mode of 
! life than that which lie destined for Jiini. David, 
loo, had so strong a will, — so much force of character 
generally, that* most people yielded to him at once, 
knowing opposition to be useless. ITis u as I he 
tyranny of the strong over the w'cak — a better thing 
for both parties than tlie tyranny of tlie weak over 
the strong. On the present occasion, therefore, though 
Miriam Grey felt, instinctively, that there nas some 
degree of impropriety in granting a private interview 
to a young man, in the absence of her governess and 
friend, Mrs. Egerton, yet Miriam Grey was not yet 
eighteen, and like most thinking girls at that age, w'ns 
apt to think she had a right to do as she pleased. To 
offend David in his present mood did not please her ; 
and, after a little hesitation, she said : — 

‘‘If you have really some secret of importance to 
tell me, yon may go round to the iiorlli turret, and 
1 will come to you there;” and she disappeared from 
' the window. 

The north turret was a complete ruin; hollow from 
top to bottom, open to the sky above, and with half 


one side of i,hc wall fallen to llic ground. Nature had 
exercised her usual silent inogic in adorning what the 
art of man had neglected to preserve for liis daily use. 
She had had her own way with the north turret any 
time these hundred years ; and now it was as pictu- 
resque a piece of ruined archi lecture ns any painter 
would desire to see. Half tapestried with ivy on the 
outside, with its small loop-hole windows clearly 
marked out against the sky, the remaining segment 
of the circular w'all stood erect, and apparently de- 
riving no support from the main body of the tower, 
which it seemed barely to touch. Mosses, licheus, 
wall-flowers, and weeds of glorious feature, more than 
1 have botanic skill crioiigU to ciiumcraie, grew in 
profusion over the inside of the wall, and among the 
lallcn stones, lying in Jieaps around. There must 
have been a flower-garden beside this north turret in 
ancient times ; for a few of the old<;st and strongest 
garden-flowers maintained an existence there yet, and 
flourished amid the wilderness. 

" The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rosi^-biihli in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The huDyliock and bnimlklo. 

“ Tlio bc.ar-l)inc with the lilac interlaced, 

‘Hie sturdy bur-dock choked its slender neighboua*, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effaced 
Of human care and labour.”* 

No, not quilc all, — at least, within tlie small area of 
llio turret itself. The ground licre Imd been disciirw- 
bered of stones and made level. And Nature, in one 
of her freaks of imitating Man’s art, h;ui covered it 
like the boudoir of a pelite mailrcsfie^ with the softest, 
thickest, and most exquisitely -coloured rar})et — tlie 
ideal of moss. On one side of the interior, 
wdicucc n inagiiificciit prospect over the valley was 
obtained, a bank of earth had been raised; divan or 
sofa-fashion, and shaped carefully, with a view to tlie 
personal case of the occupant. This too, NtU-urc — as- 
sisted, ]icrhaps, by art — had covered witli similar moss, 
and cushioned (to speak at once like Shakspeurc and 
an upholsterer,) with- wild thyme ami the nodding 
violet. ‘I’ll is area had been cleared, and this scat made 
for Miriam’s mother by Mr. U iwlcrwood. Here Miriam 
had spent many happy hours of childhood beside lier 
mother, wlio loved tlie place ; and for her sake, and 
for its own romantic beauty, Miriam loved it also, and 
took care to preserve it uiichiuiged. The interior of 
tlie ruined turret always looked as if it were tended and 
set in order by fairy hands — but the fairy was no other 
than “a great lubberly boy” — Tom Withers — the- 
only serving man in the household at the Gl*cy Tower. 

On the evening of wliicli we liave been speakings 
the moonbeams were just stealing softly over the- 
ruined turret, when David Underwood walked into it 
and stood looking eagerly at an old door in tliat part 
of the wall which still joined the main building. It 
was a low, gothic-arched door, somewhat sunken in 
the soil. It had been in olden time the only means of 
aecc.<5S to the north turret, and when this turret fell into 

(;) From line jmjcui, “ 'Jlii* llnunt'd Hoi'sc,” 
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decay, the door hod been fastened up as useless, like 
other doors and “ passages which lead to nothing in 
the Grey Tower. In the late Mrs. Grey*s time, how- 
ever, the old doorway had been cleared, and th» door 
turned once more on its great rusty hinges. Miriam 
from her childhood had been accustomed to pass 
through this door, from the house, to her motlier's seat 
in the old ruin. David knew she would come that way 
now. In a few moments slie emerged from the low, 
dark portal, and stepped info the mossy area of the 
turret, where the amber twilight lay like a gentle 
shadow, as yet untouched by the moonbeams. David 
stood looking at her in silence. There was some- 
thing iu her beauty which he had never seen before. 
It was always spiritual and delicate ; but now there 
was a certain sad and wistful look in her face, a 
trembling tenderness in her manner as she moved to- 
wards him, that made his heart beat high. 

“ What is it you have to fell me? ” she asked, with 
an attempt to speak and look as usual. “ What dis- 
covery in philosophy have you imulc ? Have you in- 
vented a new form of govern men t ? — or is it that you 
have come to tell me you are about to leave Milford 
for good ? ” 

lie bowed his head at the List words and murmured, 
“ I am about to leave Milford, — whcllicr for good or 
for evil is for you to decide.” 

“ I, Mr. David ? What have I to do with it ? ” 

“ Can you not guess ?’* he asked, without changing 
liis tone. 

" You think my influence over your father is sufli- 
cient to win his consent. I fear it is not, but, I will 
spare no elTort.” 

** You will spare no effort to facililatc my depar- 
ture ? ” he asked bitterly. 

Miriam was agitated, and sat down on ilie moss- 
grown couch. “ Is not that what you would have ? ” 
she asked. “ Is not that what you came to speak to 
me about ? I feared it was.” 

“ You feared ! — Miss Grey ! — My heart and brain 
are filled with strong thoughts and feelings. I am, as 
you know, self-willed and impetuous. Perhaps I have 
committed what you gentlefolks call an indecorum in 
insisting on this interview ; but you, perhaps, recollect 
that I am not a gentleman, not your equal, and you 
condescend to speak with me as you would with any 
inferior who craved an audience.” 

Mr. David ! This ii^vcry misplaced. Why do you 
spesk so bitterly ? What have I done to offend you ?” 
Miriam spoke with large tears standing in her eyes. 
” It must be a weighty matter indeed that so disturbs 
your mind.” 

“ It is a weighty matter,” he replied, his voice 
rising as he went on, till it swelled into a full-toucd 
passionate music, that thrilled through Miriam’s heart. 
“ It is a weighty matter, this great strong burden 
which I carry in my soul, and from which I would not 
be freed, now, or in all tho countless ages of eternity. 
It is a weighty matter for a solitary human soul— this 
—this— Ha !— You know it now I ” and ho sunk on 
his knee beside her, closjung her hands iu his, and 


searching her fair face with his eager gaze. ** Ah ! 
Miriam Grey, do not turn away— look at me once more 
with your gentle eyes— smile on me as you did a 
little while ago, that I may have power over myself— 
that I may get back courage and tell you of my love. 
But is there need to tell what 1 have so ill concealed? 

I am too proud for a dissembler- almost too proud 
for a wooer. Listen to me, fair Miriam Grey ! How 
fair, how unutterably fair at this moment ! You think 
as my father tliinks, that I am not worthy to as])irc to 
your love because my birth is lower than your own. I 
know you think this, and yet I love you, proud as I 
am, and am bold enough to tell you so. I am bolder 
still— I venture to tell you that your superior birth does 
not make me unworthy of your love, only your su- 
perior purity — your beauty and the glory of your 
womanhood ; these bow down my spirit before you. 
No social distinctions can bar out my love. I love 
you, and 1 will love you. No i)ow'cr on earth shall 
dare to interfere with me there. Ah ! do not shrink 
from rue. I cannot tame my language into soft taffeta 
phrases. !Miriam Grej, as sure us God reigns in 
heaven, I believe there is no man can love you so 
devotedly as I, or so enduringly. Was it only kind- 
ness — gentle, womanly kindness, such as you would 
show to any one, that I saw in your face just now ? — 
that— if J am not mad — I see there now ? Speak to 
me, Miriam. Have mercy ! Eorgivc ! — for indeed, I 
have lost my self-control, and I know not what Isay.” 
With these last words the passionate young man flung 
himself forward with outstretched arms, over the bank 
beside her, and buried his face in the thick dewy moss 
tliat he might hide the blinding, suffocating emotion 
I which he found too strong for even hh pride to 

Sweet Miriam Grey ! It would have been a rave 
sight for a poet or a painter to have watched her 
then, as the moon-beams began to rest on her face. 
For a moment or two she remained motionless, wait- , 
ing another sign from him, — her heart swelled well-nigh : 
to bursting with a multitude of feelings. He did not i 
speak, but lay there, breathing great tremulous sighs, ; 
— the proud, self-posscss(;d David no more. Love i 
and pity soon made all other feelings in her heart i 
(even fear) give way before them, and Miriam turned ; 
towards him an^ laid her hand softly on the bowed | 
head. That he felt the touch slie knew, for he started I 
and trembled in every liml) — but he did not speak — nor 
change his position. She looked upward to the sky 
for a moment, and shook back the fair curls from her 
face — she seemed to hesitate — the hand that rested on 
David’s head played nervously with a lock of his hair — 
then bending low, she whispered, 

” Dear David, why do you distress yourself thus ? 
There is no need.” 

“No need! — Is it so?” he exclaimed, iurning 
slowly round. “ No need ! Docs that mean that you 
will listen to me ? — that you will not think me 
beneath vour love P ” 

“ No.’* 

“ How then ? What docs it mean?” 
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” That I love you already.” 

“Miriam!” and he rose and sat beside her, “say 
the words again, a hundred and a hundred times, that 
my soul may drink in all the meaning. You loee me 
already! — that means before this hour. Graeious, 
gentle Miriam, how can I thank you? You lotse me ! 
M'hat will this love be to you, Miriam?” 

“ It will make me happy. And you — will it make 
you happy ? will your terrible pride allow you to take 
' to wife a woman who is so unfortunate as to be your 
I superior in birth ?’* • 

“ And you— will the delicate Lady Miriam wed the 
rough David Underwood, half clown, half book-worm ?” 

“ No. But she will wed the true-hearted boy, the 
man of genius, David Underwood ; and she will lay 
aside her ancestry as a worn-out robe, and clothe 
herself proudly and meekly with the light of his fame.” 

“ Fame I Yes, T Iiad forgotten. I will be famous, 
Miriam, — fame shall make me in the sight of all men 
more honourahhj that the noblest pedigree. Let fame 
go now; this moment belongs to love.” — They sat 
bilcntly, in a state of perfect, measureless happiness 
gazing on each other ; how long, neither tliey nor I 
can tell. At length, Miriam’s head sank on his shoul- 
der and David murmured : “ Oh for a power to stay 
this moment! But it will never come again, never! 
in all the ages.” And his eyes looked in steadfast 
sadness up into the unfathomable heavens. Miriam 
looked timidly at him. 

“What makes you say that? It seems to me 
rather as if the light of this hour would spread itself 
:| over the whole of life ; that it would never go. And 
you say that it will never come again ! Ah, David! 

I you frighten me. Is this one of those intuitions, 
j I which arc to you what experience is to common minds, 
j I as Mr. Shepherd says ?” 

i " Nay, I know not, Miriam. I have said only wliat 
I' forced itself upon me as a truth. All is so frail, so 
! transitory here.” 

j "Nay, not all things; God’s greatest, best gift, 

^ Love, — that docs not pass away. 1 feel it, I know it. 

If you do not feel thus, you cannot love- -iis 1 do,” 
j faltered Miriam. 

“ Hush, hush ! do not talk of my love so slightly. ! 
You cannot guess what it is and has been. Come to 
I my heart, Miriam ! rest your dear head tliere, wliile I 
try to make you understand the great, strong love 
which has been growing up within it these many 
years. In truth, Miriam, tliis poor heart deserves 
such solace, for it has suffered much. There never 
was a time, since you came here a little fairy child, 
that I have not loved you. Had you been able to 
love me ns long and as well, you would not need to 
be told this, and the last year could not have gone by 
with us as it has done. You coul^ not have passed 
over or misunderstood my suffering, and you would 
have blessed me before as you have done this evening. 
One little look,^a tone of tenderness, would have been 
encouragement enough for me, for I am boId-si)irited 
even ill love, which, like conscience, makes cowards 
of most of us.” 


“ Am I not bold too ; I fear I have been too bold, 
David. Yet— *yet— I think the love a woman feels 
has something in it deeper than that of man.” 

“%hat is a woman’s heresy. Let me assure you 
in the poet’s words that 

“ * all thy passions, match'd with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.’ ” 

“ The poet sings falsely, at least in regard to one 
passion,”' said Miriam, smiling as he kissed her cheek ; 

I “ but ‘ deeds, not words * for me. If God grants us 
both life, you shall learn by my conduct how much 
Miriam Grey loves David Underwood ; not now, per- 
haps, but in long years to come.” 

Jt often happens in life, that an hour of intense 
felicity is close neighbour to one of misfortune. It 
was so on this never-to-bc-forgotten evening in the 
youth of Miriam Grey and her lover. 

Mr. Underwood had set out from home that evening 
at an unusual time, to pay a visit at the Tower. Tie 
went to see Miriam alone, on a subject of im})ortancc 
concerning lier future life. Ho wished to prepare her 
for the morrow, when, as he knew, a certain wealthy 
gentleman of her own name would present himself as 
I a suitor, and would be ready to accept her on any 
conditions. Her birth, and her beauty, which die had I 
.seen during half an hour, had captivated his heart , 
thoroughly for the moment, and the present owner of ' 
Torrington Hall had already propitiated Mr. Under- 
wood by a promise of rebuilding the Grey Tower and 
living in it, if it ever fell into liis hands. Mr. Under- 
wood became anxious that it sMd fall into his hands, 
and went to sound his ward on the subject of Sir 
Ilalph Grey, aud, if possible, to prepossess her in his 
favour. As he was a fair and wcJl-bchavcd young 
gentleman, Mr. Underwood did not think he had a 
very difficult task before him. With his usual firm, 
proud step, he mounted the liill. When he arrived at 
the level gi-ound, half way up, on which stood the 
Tower, he walked more slowly, for the solemn beauty 
of the evening had awakened bygone memories con- 
nected with tlie spot and the hour. Here, long years 
ago, he had widkcd with his cjirly frieinl, Sir Everard, 
and here, on such a night, he liad told his love to 
Miriam’s mother. Not here, indeed, on the wide hill 
side, but in that still, sheltered nook, wdthiu the ruined 
turret. I he thought of her child’s marriage brought 
her forcibly to his mind. How beautiful she uas! 
how good ! Yet he had renounced her ; it was liis 
own act. Had he dealt well by her? Perhaps not*; 
yet how could he, an Underwood, marry a Grey ? Ue 
to be spoken of as a low interloper in a iioldo 
family. No, the Underwoods w'ould have nothing to 
do wdth unequal marriages ; they were always evil. 
]lut, though ho had resisted the temptation of his own 
heart then, he would not at such a time as this forget 
what had once been between them. He w^ould go to 
the old place and think of her, and of wlint de would 
have done for Miriam at this juncture. It would 
be a fitting preparation for his interview with the girl. 

Slowdy he passed along in front of the IWcr. 
Miriam was not at her window, and there was no liglit 
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ill the room. He turned the next angle, and stood 
for a inonK-nt contemplating the exquisite beauty of 
the ruined turret, as the moonlight came through the 
long, narrow, ivy-MTcathed windows, and its lAund, 
tiinc-softened outline stood out black against the sky. 
He knew tinit at this hour the moonlight was resting 
on the bank he had raised for Everard’s sister, as it 
had rested on the same spot, when, in an unwary 
hour, long years ago, he had forgotten what was due to 
I liis dignity and hers, and had told his love. Gideon 
Underwood was not given to tlic melting mood, but 
he thought it would be a melancholy pleasure to see 
it now. And Gideon Underwood advanced again. As 
he made his way cautiously among tlie fallen stones, 
(he did not leap lightly over them vowy) he thought 
he heard voices, lie approaclied nearer. Yes ! 
he was not mistaken ; some one was speaking, — and 
now a voice that lie knew— it was Miriam’s— replied. 
Surely it was a man’s voice he liad hoard before. Who 
could she be talking to ihrey and at that hour? A 
lover ? Miriam ? and lie, her guardian, not know of 
it ? Impossible ! Ho knew her too well. Still he 
ought to ascertain who was her companion, and the 
nature of the conversation. She was liis ward, as 
dear to his licart as one of his own cliildrcn ; as dear 
as David himself, lie would listen. — lie did listen. 
He heard nearly all the conversation we liavc set 
down, and at every word his ang(;r increased. • lie 
looked in upon them uuperceived, and saw them seated 
on that very bank, Miriam clasped in David’s ai’ms, 
and her fair head resting on his breast! The sight 
maddened him. It aroused a w^orld of nnavaiJing re- 
gret, and vivid pictures of what lie himself had lost. 
In addition to liis anger as a father against a dis- 
obedient son, and his bitter disappointment at this 
impediment to his plans for Miriam Grey, Gideon 
Underwood felt involuntarily and almost unconsciously 
envious and jealous as a man. His son, a mere boy, 
who liad done nothing, deserved nothing as yet in 
life, sat there, blessed in love, w'hcrc he had renounced 
his love, from a principle of honour, — there wlierc lie 
had so often seen her sit. David sat there, ex- 
periencing all the sweets of a first and mutual 
love, utterly regardless of aught but his own hap- 
piness. It cost the stern man a secret but acute 
pang, and gave a sting to tlie fury with which 
he internipl;ed them. He did not acknowledge it 
to himself, but the sight of a happy love always 
irritated him. He aifccted to treat all love as a mere 
; delusion of youth, unwortliy the aticiiiion of a mature 
I man ; but love revenged himself on Gideon Underwood . 

I Even in advanced life the sight of happy lovers, if it 
did not actually make liim envious, caused him to feel 
what is finely described by some French writ er as, 
inalheur sourd dont on ne se rendepas compte.*’ But to 
see David so happy, in the place where he himself had 
been so miserable ; and with one who was so like his 
own lost love, that at the moment he could almost 
believe it to be she herself, — ^this was a “ malheur vif** 
loo acute to be borne by any man wdthont some demon- 
stration of pain ; so it mixed itself up with his parental 


anger. As Miriam pronounced those last words, while 
Diavid pressed his lips on her clieck, Gideon Under- 
wood strode up to them and seized David violently by 
the slioulder, — so violently as to drag liim from his 
seat., and cause Miriam to fall to the ground. 

Words are powerless to describe what young David 
Underwood felt at that moment ; but somewhat of the 
wrath within might be seen in his eye as it glared 
fiercely at liis father, when with one swift backward 
stroke of his young arm he had shaken off that offensive 
hold and coni'ronted him. But tlii^ first natural instinct 
of resentment for the personal attack on himself was 
gentleness compared with the young man’s feeling as 
lie saw Miriam attempting to rise. True ; her fall 
was a slight accident, and he wlio caused it had 
certainly not intended it. But it fiad been caused. 
Miriam Grey had been injured and insulted in his 
presence, — ^liad suffered an indignity ihat no woman, 
not even the basest and most degraded, ought ever to 
receive at the hand of man ; and he had not been able 
to prevent it ! He, David Underwood, stood by and 
saw her rise from the ground after being thrown down : 
he could not stir a limb to assist her ; but remained 
with a blanched face and tightly compressed teeth 
gazing at the spot on which she had fallen as if he 
expected the raging lire from his heart to bum up the 
offending place and utterly obliterate it from the earth. 
As yet he felt only the shame, the indignity, and a 
strange wild self-reproach. “I ought to have prevented 
it. Idiot ! coward ! fool ! to be taken unaware. I’o 
have suffered my treasure to be cast IVom me — my 
idol to be profaned — a woman to be insulted while 
she sat beside me — any woman — no matter whom ! 
but this one — my Miriam ! — Miss Grey of Milford I 
Oh! away with the sight! It must be a dream!” 
lie moved his liand hurriedly across his eyes as 
these thoughts passed through his mind; and at 
that moment a loud, angry voice addressed him. 

“ So it is you, boy ! you ! who liavc dared to speak 
of love to that lady. Have basely sought to make 
her forget what she is aud what you arc!” David 
started and turned proudly towards the speaker. 

“Hold, father! enough of insult! Respect me if 
you w^ould have me forbear from treating you as one 
man treats another. Tliough I am your son, I am 
not a slave or an insensible brute.” 

" Daviil ! It is your father,” said the frightened 
Miriam, laying her hand on her lover’s up-raised arm. 
It fell ])owcrless to his side, and liis eyes turned 
mournfully to her. 

“My father!” he murmured. “You do well to 
remind’ me of it-,— you, whom he struck to the ground ! 
That I will never forget !” 

“ Hush 1 it was nothing. A mere accident. Don’t 
hok so, David, for the love of heaven ! Your father 
is terrible in anger,” she whispered. “ Say something 
to him — see how he looks at you, David ! For my 
aske.” 

The young man saw those beautiffll imploring eyes, 
and made an effort to suppress the dark passion that 
raged within. He drew up his noble figure to its full 
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Leigh^ approached a step towards liis father, and said 
in a subdued voice, “Eatlier !” 

“ Silence, boy 1 ” said Mr. Underwood. “ Silence ! 
am I to be bearded and talked to by you P Hear me, 
1 say. You arc my son ; bom to obey me, and 1 will 
be obeyed, or you shall be no more my son. How 
long have you t^en advantage of that girl’s weakness, 
and led lier to disgrace her family by listening to 
your loveP How long have you dared to let your 
tiiouglits and afTections wander in direct disobedience 
of my well-known will ? How long have jou duped 
me and deceived os all P How long, boy as you arc, 
how long have these things been P” 

David replied in a lower tone, “ Ever since I have 
felt a man’s lieart within me, I have loved Miriam 
Grey, and loathed your undue tyranny, father. But 
never until this evening has cither secret been torn 
j from my bosom. Tliis evening 1 have told her of my 
I passion, and she has promised to be my wife. Ay ! 

I glare at me ns you will, your authority reaches not to 
my heart or to hers. We love cacli other, and we ask 
no blessing from you or any harsh earthly tyrant, — 
we nsk only the blessing of our Bather in Heaven. 
This evening, too, I tell you that you overstrain yonr 
parental authority, — that it is not. good for wr, at 
least, to bear it any longer; and that 1 will not. It 
poisons my heart. I am no longer a cliild. 1 claim 
the freedom of a man, and if you do not grant it me 
willingly, I will take it. I would be your son, father, 
not your bondslave. You shall not dictate to my 
1 thoughts or my affections. I love and I will lovc^ 
Miriam Grey, and no vain ambition, (the disease of an 
,! old-world imagination and a pitiful pride,) no false 
sentiment on your part shall withliold her from ino. 
She is young, and fair, and pure-hearted ; therefore 1 
love her, and take no heed of her imcestry. 1 am 
her equal, and that I will prove to tlie world. 
Do you know me now, fatlicr? I would deceive 
you no longer. If you would have the love and 
rcsj)ect of your children — of them all, — do not treat 
them as you liave treated rue. Perchance, some 
may bear it worse and love you less th in 1 do 
now.” 

“Have you done, sir?'* asked Mr. Underwood, 
wiili concentrated pride, rage, and surpri.se in his 
quivering voice. 

David bowed his head in assent, and his father 
turned away. 

“Miriam Grey!” said Mr. Underwood. “This is 
a shameful scene for you to witness, still it will open 
your eyes to the depth of your error. You have licard 
him. Look well ! It was my sou David, — the pride 
of my heart — as you thought just now, the fitting 
object for your love. Would you, indeed, take for 
your husband a son who disobeys, insults, outrages, 
and defies his father P Would you disgrace your name 
by ail alliance below you, — an alliance with a pcnnilcs.s 
boy, without station, or means of subsistence? who 
has nothing to recommend liim but a specious tongue 
and a handsome person P Miriam ! shame on you, 
to be thus fbolcd by the eye. Awake, girl I This is 


David Underwood the yeoman’s sou who aspires to 
wed you, the descendant of a noble house.” 

“ She has said that she loves me!” cried David 
haughtily — “ I will not have her tampered with. She 
is mine!” nnd he strode to Miriam, and threw one 
arm round her. 

The father’s rage at this action knew no bounds : 
“Loose her this instant ! — loose her, I say ! Miriam, 
come from hiii. !” 

Miriam mad(i an effort to obey her guardian, but 
David’s arm condned her. He smiled scornfully at his 
father. 

“ Ay I make the weak tremble at your authority ! 
boys and women — they dare not resist you.” 

In another moment Mr. Underwood was struggling 
with his son. It was a fearful sight to sec the natural 
love between those two men turned by their uii- 
govcriicd passions into deadly hate. The hate was 
strong in proportion to the love which should have 
been. 

“ Let her go, David, or, by God’s — ” 

“ I will not let her go at such bidding.” David 
kept one nervous arm wound like an iron ring round 
M iriarri’s waist, and with it he held her off from his 
father, while with the other he warded off his attacks. 

At length David lost all self-possession, became furious, 
and with one unlucky blow struck his father to the 
ground, insensible. 

Oh! what niifatnomcd depths of evil arc in the 
human heart! — Who shall sound his own? or say, 
hitherto but not beyond it could my sin go. I tell ■ 
you, O Header ! good and moral as you may be in 
other respects, if in your heart any strong selfish 
pas.sioQ be knowingly indulged, it will uridenninc the 
kingdom of God within you ; and in an hour when 
you look not for it, it will explode, and carry all before 
it — patience, meekness, long-suffering, kindness, truth, ! 
brotherly love — ay, and filial love — parental love — all 
sweet, sacred household affections. Not in the 
whining accents of the self-righteous hypocrite or the 
neighbour-scorning Pharisee do I say it ; but in the 
sober voice of one who knows it by experience do I J 
say to people as noble-hearted and as high principled ! 
as Gideon Underwood and his son David, — " The i 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desper- I 
ately wicked,” when the devil’s brood — the })assioiis, I 
any one of them — reign over it. Be sure it will burst 
out some day to the overthrow of virtue and happiness 
and self-respect. Therefore let him that thiiiketh he 
siandeth, take heed lest he fall. 

J)avid stood stupidly gazing at Miriam ns she tried 
to restore Ids father’s consciousness. They had not 
spoken till Mr. Underwood sconicd to be recovering. 
With his eyes fixed in Iiorrihle fascination on his 
father’s face, David spoke in a low hollow voice, — 

“ Miriam, have you no words for me?” 

"None! He was your father !— After this, you 
must forget all that has passed between us.” 

“ Nay — No need to say it, Miriam. Now, indeed, 

I am unworthy of jour love. I know you would 
shudder at my touch.” 
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" lie is becoming conscious ! — Go ! — Do not let 
him find you here.” 

** Farewell, Miriam !” 

He went away ; but not, as Miriam supposed, to 
return to her on the morrow and plead for forgiveness. 
How she dreaded that meeting! She had deter- 
mined to put away David's love; she would be no 
source of division and anger between a father and a son. 
But she was spared it. The meeting of the morrow 
never came. David Underwood left Milford that 
night, and did not return to her or to his family. His 
name was never mentioned to Mr. Underwood; the 
little children were taught to abstain from pronouncing 
David's name in their father’s presence ; they were 
told he was gone away and would never come again. 
Mr. Underwood became a harder, sterner, sadder tnan 
— none knew exactly why, but Miss Grey of the Grey 
Tower. 

{To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD IN THE 
CRYSTAI. PALA(3E. 

A TRULY republican idea was it to reconstruct the 
old social edifice at the very moment it was fulling 
into decay, and to found it on a new basis, on the 
most solid basis that can support man, namely his 
own pride and interest, — and tiiis idea was conceived 
by aristocratic England ! This is true fraternity, and 
very different from the mistaken fraternity which the 
French demagogues proclaimed on their banners when 
they sent them, by the hands of bandits, into Belgium, 
Switzerland, and iionie. This great idea was not only 
conceived but also carried into effect by England, and 
the execution, to say all in one word, is wortliy of the 
conception. Without further preface, let us imagine 
ourselves in the midst of the innumerable carriages that 
are continually passing in front of the Crystal Palace. 

The exterior of the building is covered with flags 
and streamers, which, waving merrily in the breeze, 
add an air of festivity to the scene. The general 
aspect is one of extreme lightness and elegance, 
presenting a striking contrast to the stern and frigid 
appearance of the other London ediffees. A gigantic 
portico is before us. In this large entrance have been 
erected, in order to avoid confusion, numerous little 
doors in red cloth, wl^pli admit but one person at a 
time. On these doors is written : “ No change given,” 
therefore you must have your money ready in your 
hand ; you approach the narrow entrance, throw your 
shilling on a counter, pass on, and without uttering a 
syllable to any one, without being addressed, you find 
that you have entered, by the most insignificant 
doorway conceivable, into the most extensive covered 
space ever seen or imagined by man. It is a new 
world— and what world is it? Here are large and 
leafy European trees proudly extending their huge 
branches under the transparent roof; there, a thicket 
of palms and bamboos which speak of the East; a 
gigantic crystal fountain whose limpid waters rise to 
an extraordinary height, and sparkling in the sunshine 


descend noisily into the basin beneath ; and not far 
from this refreshing murmur, which tells of the wonders 
of nature, you hear the solemn tones of the organ, 
pealing forth the sacred melodies of religion. In the 
first mofnent of amazement you behold at the same 
time, in the midst of these confused sounds, carpets 
from the East, arms from India, a European park 
with its woods and rivulets, and an innumerable army 
of equestrian statues around you. All appears at first 
red and light blue; these colors have been selected 
wdth great taste. Red, the solid colour which adorns 
the ground-floor, forms an admirable basis, and con- 
trjists well with the azure tints of the roof which appe ar 
to bury themselves in the sky. The top of the transept 
is but indistinctly seen, the beautiful foliage of the 
trees deprives it of architectural stiffness and gives it 
an incomparable air of magnincent elegance; but this 
is not all : this immense transept, of whose size I feel il 
utterly impossible to give any adequate idea — this 
unrivalled entrance in which you have experienced 
the first sensation of amazement — this coup tVcsil which 
gives you an idea of the whole— all this is but a preface, 
and whatever your imagination may antieipate, be it 
as luxuriant as it may, is far below the reality. You 
must advance to the crystal fountain of which we ! 
have spoken, that is, to the centre of the palace, and 
then you sec on the right and left the two vcrilablc 
galleries of the Exhibition which arc at right angles i 
with the transept; this new view surpasses all ex- . 
pectation. You imagine you have reached the bounds | 
of admiration, when your admiration is redoubled; | 
your surprise is increased tenfold. Picture to yourself, i 
on cither side, prospects stolen from the golden | 
country of the "Thousand-and-one Nights,” two gal- , 
leries, apparently inter.minable, covered from top to I 
bottom with the most perfect produce of the human 
genius, and all natural curiosities from Canton to Peru, 
and from New Zealand to Greenland. Imagine en- 
tire miles of carpets of every colour, sparkling crystals, 
furniture of incredible richness, bronzes, velvets, jewels 
Nvortby of Cleopatra, silks, silver, pearls, diamonds; 
all appear cast at a venture into this bazaar of universal 
genius. For us has been realized one of those dreams 
which in a day of fever may have entered the brain 
of Sardanapalus. Those who have not seen the 
Exhibition have no idea, I may boldly aflirm, of the 
riches of the world. And yet all these marvels arc 
nontaiiied in a transparent palace, supported by imper- 
ceptible columns, and the light may freely play on the 
sparkling jewels, the dazzling colours, the murmuring 
fountains, and the innumerable statues. Over the glass 
roof, white canvas has been placed, to prevent the heat 
of the sun penetrating with too much power. Thanks to 
the ventilators and fountains, the freshness is extreme : ; 
wc might imagine ourselves under the waves of some 
fabulous stream, in the crystal palace of a fairy, or of a 
naiad of whom Jupiter was the noble lover. Around . 
you is an immense multitude, and yet not a erowd ; > 
you have sixty thousand companions, yet you arc not 
crushed or pushed ; ydu walk as quietly as you would 
in Oxford street; nevertheless there is nothing to 
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indicate constraint of any kind. Here and there arc 
policemen who direct you which staircase to ascend or 
descend, or which w'ay to proceed. You hear no sound 
of voices, you see no commotion; every one goes 
where he pleases and lives in his own way, for you 
must live in this endless palaee if you wish to see the 
contents of it; you may eat there, and if you list, 
you may sleep there. Confectioners have large 
cstablisiiments there and plenty of oecupation. Eeo- 
nomical persons, such as labourers and workmen, of 
whom there is a large majority on four days of the 
week, bring their provisions in their baskets. It is 
a droll sight to witness these good eountry people in 
tlicir smock frocks and carefully brushed leather boots, 
seating themselves by the side of one of the fountains, 
dissecting huge pieces of ham with their teeth, and 
distributing meat and bread among their children as 
tlicy would the grain among their poultry. Every 
one cats in peace and troubles himself not about his 
neighbour : he goes to sec, not to be seen. In France 
it is precisely the contrary ; 1 recollect on tlic fourth 
of last May, round the tents of the mountebanks in the 
Champs Myshs^ there were, without the slightest 
exaggeration, far more soldiers to preserve order, than 
spectators. In London, in order to guard the palace 
in which all nations arc assembled, two sentinels in 
led coats have been placed in front of the grand 
entrance ! and they, I fancy, arc stationed there for 
j decorum, or as picturescjuc accessories: they will 
I assuredly never have anything to do. 

The Exhibition has, in a great measure, put an end 
I to the visits of ladies in their carriages to the shops of 
Piccadilly and Regent Street, and of this, as may well 
be imagined, the tradesmen complain bitterly. Tiic 
Crystal Palace is now the grand promenade, especially 
on Fridays and Saturdays, when the prices ore raised 
to prevent the admission of the mob. The crowd, 
however, is scarcely less on those days, indeed, all 
anticipations on this subject have been entirely disap- 
I pointed. It was supposed that during the iirst few 
weeks such a multitude would have overrun the 
streets of London, as to render extraordinary measures 
necessary to secure order and tranquillity ; people were 
mistaken. The debut was so quiet as to give Prince 
Albert serious apprelicnsions for the success of the 
Exposition of which he was the instigator. At length 
it was reported that the shilling days would collect such 
an enormous multitude that the receipts would be 
considerably larger on those days than during the 
previous weeks. The contrary was the result: the 
receipts on the first shilling day amounted only to a 
thousand pounds, while those of the half-crown days 
were 2,500 pounds daily, from the commencement. 
The Railway Companies were forbidden to lower their 
prices during the first month, so much was it feared 
that London would be overrun by visitors from the 
country. Now it happened that the town was less 
full than ever ; the hotels were empty; no one could 
understand it. In England, as well as throughout 
Europe, the generality of people determined to per- 
mit the most eager to visit Loudon first, and to go 


tiicmselves when ilic crowd was over ; ” consequently, 
everybody started at the same time : at the com- 
mencement of June the number of visitors suddenly 
increased materially, and from that time to the pre- 
sent, the amounts received have increased daily. At 
present, all expenses paid, there remains a surplus 
of several thousands, and this Great Exhibition, about 
winch there have been so many different opinions, 
will in the end prove a very profitable speculation ; 
for the receipts of each day cover the expenses of a 
month, whicii amount to between two and three thou- 
sand pounds. Thus, the difficulty will not be to raise 
the funds necessary for so extraordinary an edifice ; 
but to decide on the manner of spending the surplus. 
This is a question which excites the interest of the 
world, and revives the grand quarrel between the free- 
traders and protectionists : it will not be an easy 
matter to decide. Some demand the continuance, 
others the immediate destruction of the universal 
bazaar ; some vote for a winter garden, others for a 
commemorativ# monument. Who will be the victors ? 
We arc acquainted with the difficulties under which 
the Exhibition w'as opened. After an appeal to the 
voluntary subscribers, who in a very few days returned 
the insullleiciit sum of 65,000 pounds, signatures 
merely, instead of payments, were solicited. Nume- 
rous signatures having been received and the list 
signed, the Bank of England advanced the money, 
and in five months the Crystal Prdacc was coiistrucLed. 
The erection of this palace gave rise to serious repre- 
hension ; a considerable party opposed the idea of the 
Exposition in tolOy as tliey deemed it a preface to free 
trade, and dreaded, in such revolutionary times, the 
unprecedented solemnity, and the vast multitude of 
visitors of every description which it would attract. 
Even when those objections had been overcome, the 
malcontents would not acknowledge themselves de- 
feated. Every imaginable pretext was successively 
advanctid by those who considered their opponents 
imprudent innovators. Now, by a happy coincidence, 
or if we may so speak, by providential chance, there is 
not one single ground of objection which, far from injur- 
ing the palace of the Exhibition, has not wonderfully 
improved it. It is certain that, strange as it may ap- 
pear, its beauty is owed in a measure to the opposition 
made to it. Thus for example, the discontented de- 
manded : “ What right have you to build in Hyde 
Park ? It is a public walk. Is it not in order to have 
a good view of these beautiful grounds that honest 
citizens have purchased at a liigii price the terraces 
which surround them ? And can you come coolly and 
erect your building in front of their very windows ? 
In virtue of what law can you thus lower the value 
of their property ? Besides, how Jong will this expo- 
sition last? You say, six mouths, but who is to 
answer for that ? If once you put bricks and mortar 
together wc know what will become of your building, 
and wliat excellent reasons will bo found to prevent 
its destruction.’' These objections were serious ; not 
one of them could be faced and combated legally ; it 
was necessary to parry them artfully. “ You dread 
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! tlie permanence of our building,” was tlie reply, “ and 
! the difficulty of removing it ? Be assured, we shall 
, have nothing to do with bricks or stones ; bur building 
j! will be formed of cast-iron and glass; when the Ex- 
Jiibition is over, it will bo removed in twenty-four 
|> hours; the neighbouring proprietors will not thus 
suffer the* inconvenience of a slow construction, nor 
inliale the dust of a brick-building. If the vicinity of 
the Exhibition is a disadvantage, it will be of short 
duration, and repaid a hundredfold by the commercial 
' movement which will be experienced in the neiglibour- 
' hood of the building.” Thus the glass palace was 
decided upon which was proposed by Paxton, and 
i which was destined to produce the incomparable 
! effect of which we have attempted to give some idea; 
i thanks to the discontented, W'e were delivered from 
1 1 thick walls, and probably from those odious yellow 
ji bricks which the London smoke so quickly blackens. 

1 1 This was not all : — opposition returned to the charge. 

I •* Your building is to be of glass ; very good: but what 
i arc you to do with the noble trees which stand on the 
spot you have selected ? will you dare to fell them ? 
These trees belong to the nation ; we love them, we 
have seen them there from our childhood, our children 
play under their shade; what right have you to destroy 
these trees, which to them form the chief attraction 
of the park ? ” “ You are right,” was the answer ; 
” we will not fell the trees, avc will enclose them in 
our. palace; thus, instead of being exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather this winter, they wdll, for the 
first time in their lives, be in a hot-house.” In order 
to preserve these elms it was necessary 1o raise the 
roof of the palace to an unexpect ed hciglit, and to 
form it of colossal dimensions; thus, the trees which 
Jiad been happily respected, proved destined to give 
the ensemble extraordinary beauty. 

Wc must return to the Exhibition and not quit it 
again, now that wc have sketched its history. At the 
I first visit it is impossible to enter into any of the 
! details; and it would be useless, when everything 
claims a share of your attention, when curiosity 
induces you to take a general view, to remain long at 
one particular spot and comment^ partial examinations. 
Yon will find enough to do to take a general survey 
of this universal panorama. Pivc hours are not too 
much to prove to you, that you are wandering at tlie 
same time through tljo five portions of the globe. 
Interest does not tire for a single moment, if you 
merely read the superscriptions of tlie various expo- 
j sitions, and admire the colours of all the fiags of the 
world. 1 was chiefly interested, 1 confess, in reading 
the names of the distant countries, the products of 
whicli we little expect to meet on the tables of 
industry, and wdiich wc know only by the yet recent 
accounts of the sailors who discovered them. Van 
Diemen's Laud, South Australia, New Zealand, &c. 
can wc read those names without surprise, in front of 
the stalls resen'ed for Belgium, Holland and tlje Zoll ve- 
rein P I might also add Trinidad, Guiana, Canada, New 
South Wales, and twenty more names. Was it not 
on these coasts, whose very existence was doubted, 


that our grandfathers perished in shipwrecks, the 
accounts of which so deeply interested our childhood? 
The voyages of Cook and Bougainville, which kindled 
in our breasts a love of the unknown ; the discoveries 
of Banks and Solauder, who are our old friends ; the 
combats of Anthropophagi; the Eortunate Isles, in 
which were found primitive manners and unequalled 
houris : all these marvels took place in a world that 
has now, alas ! entirely disappeared. Our minds 
were still meditating on the adventures of Captain 
Wilson, the good king of the Pellew islands, the 
Nymphs of Otaheite, and of Guatimoziu and Monte- 
zuma, when, after a lapse of several years, wo cast 
our eyes towards tlicsc countries, expecting to find 
virgin lands covered with unknown fruits, mysterious 
forests, unexplored lakes, people living on yucca-root 
and dogs cooked between two stones, to our surprise, 
we behold nothing but parks, villas, towns lighted 
with gas, tlicatres, elegantly dressed ladies, and Jiand- 
somc carriages rolling over excellent Macadams ! On 
the quays, wc find engravings representing the massacre ! 
of Caj)t ain Cook at 0 why hce by naked savages, tattooed | 
and adorned with feathers, and everybody knows that 
the present king of the Sandwich Islands, his majesty 
Tamchamclia III, is one of the best billiard-jdayers in 
the world! Canada itself, which lias sent handsome 
calcchcs, elegant harnesses, and remarkably comfort- 
able furniture to the Exhibition, — is it not very near to 
the country of Uncas, the last of the Mohicans? 
Docs it not surprise you to inlnde the perfume of the 
plants of the Prairie when standing close to an 
excellent travelling carriage, the wood of which was 
cut from forests w liich were but lately inextricable, 
and unknown to all save the deer and elk who there 
found their hiding-places? Have you forgotten 
Natchez, Chaclas, and Celutn, and the w'cll-forinrd 
women who hung the cradles of their children on the 
branches of the maple- tree? On those largo rivers, 
from which Chateaubriand in his canoe contemplated 
the solitary forests, iislcncd to the imposing sounds 
of the desert, and exclaimed that, at last, he had found 
primitive liberty — on those very rivers myriads of 
steamboats now ])ly, filling the air wdtli smoke, and 
ringing tlicir bells wdieii approaching tlic towns at 
w'hich they sto|). Ali ! tlic poetry of nature has for 
ever disappeared : yes, it is true, — the savages nowwxar 
sliocs and neck-ties. Wc must no longer dream of 
adventures in the Savannas, we must remember that 
the first half of the century in which we live has 
witnessed this incredible transformation; wc must 
cease to say that man is stationary, and that the 
present age jiroduccs nothing great. I know nothing 
more senseless and insane Ihaii this common and oft- 
repeated maxim. Never, on the contrary, since the 
creation of this planet have men witnessed such 
extraordinary events; never has the current whicli 
hurries us onward been more irresistible, more rapid, or 
more wonderful; one must be blind not to perceive 
this, and to those who go to sleep thinking of the 
apathy of the nineteen tli century wo cau. promise an 
extraordinary surprise when they wake. 
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And now that we liavc witnessed the West awakinpr, 
ftud seen liow the new worlds, appareiiily scarcely issued 
from chaos, were melted in the crucible of European 
civilisation, let us go into Asia, the cradle of the 
human race. On this ancient laud of tradition, we 
shall behold a very different spectacle. In the ^West 
we observed inordinate passion for progress; hero, 
we perceive determined opposition to all innovation, 
and, strange to state, the result is equally marvellous. 
The Exhibition permits us to make tlie comparison in 
a few steps, and never was examination more fertile 
in information, uncertainty, and mystery. On entering 
the Crystal Palace, the first objects we notice are the 
products of India, China, Turkey, Persia, and Tunis, if 
i it be permitted to include the latter under the title of 
'< the Eastern countries. The plulosopher, as well as 
the man of the w^orld, may spend a whole day in 
contemplating the master-pieces of art from the 
countries of the sun. We feel, from the first glance, 
that we are in an extraordinary country, in which 
notliing recals that which surrounds us, which wc 
might imagine to have fallen from the heavens on to 
our globe. When wc find ourselves in the Indian 
exposition in particular, suiTOuiidcd by shawls of 
fabulous texture, of price still more fabulous, by veils 
so light that wc arc almost inclined to think them 
woven air, by tissues of silver and silk, of gold and 
pearls, wc rub our eyes and stand gazing in utter 
bewilderment; but it is not a dream. These w’on- 
derful textures, these arms of almost incredible 
richness, of unparalleled elegance, these harnesses of 
gold and rubies, these dresses embroidered with 
1 diamonds equal in value to the wealth of one of our 
Eurojjcan kingdoms, these ])alauquius glittering with 
emeralds do not come from paradise ; seraphs had 
nothing to do with the manufacture of them; they 
I were men, real, veritable men, who created these 
I wonders. Jt is true that these men resist our 
! civilisation, wc suspect them of barbarism, and in our 
intolerable pride wc nearly call them savages. What ! 
can those but little known and still less understood 
people be savage, whose works bear such an impress of 
distinction and dazzling richness ? In a corner of tliis 
our globe there exist shepherds, who, seated before 
their habitations, without other instruments than their 
hands and feet, weave and embroider shawls, scarfs, 
and carpets, whose beauty confounds us with admi- 
ration. In order to imitate them, learned Europe 
studies and invents, she creates machines wonderful 
for their complication and skill, chemistry comes in 
with its aid, and the result of numberless discoveries, 
labour, and science, approaches not nearer tlie model 
than prose to poetry, or the cold representation of an 
architect to the boldly conceived picture of a great 
artist. The most able artists of the West have exerted 
their talents in the manufactures of the Gobelins and 
Beauvais, and the carpets there woven are unequalled 
in the countries called civilized; but compare them 
M'ith the carpets of Persia and Tunis: what a contrast ! 
what harm^y of colour, what exquisite tints, what 
richness, with far more simple processes! Whence 


comes it that colours, which cannot be haimonised in 
our countries, and which nature has nevertheless 
united everywhere, blue and green, for instance, are 
so happily amalgamated in materials of Eastern manu- 
facture f How comes it that they can give to the 
woollen stuffs, which with us are so dull in colour, the 
transparency and brilliancy of windows of the Middle 
Ages ? What genius has instructed them in secrets, 
which after so many centuries of research we have 
been unable to divseover ? It is not for us to instruct 
ilic peasants of Africa and Asia ; it is for us, on tbe 
contrary, to learn by studying tlieir work ; and this 
has been so clearly proved by the Exhibition, that the 
workmen of our western manulacturies, the dyers es- 
pecially, have been sent to this school of taste and | 
simplicity. Where then are art, progress, and civili- I 
sation ? what doubts arc excited by such a pheuo- I 
mciion ! Yes ! the East is a perfect enigma! lie who | 
has been in the midst of those silent and dignified, | 
elegant and majestic nations, lias felt that there is 
something inexplicable about them. Light comes 
from the East, from thence also have come all 
great innovations, and western conquerors have 
been unable to cross the eastern frontiers. Have you 
not often thought of the eternal and extraordinarily 
unequal contest between the Russians and Circassians? 
Have you never been struck with the incredible and 
undying resistance maintained by tbe poor Indians 
against another colossus named England? Where 
tlicii exists the secret force of these people who arc 
apparently so feeble ? Compare their resources with 
ours ; their means of defence with our engines of war: 
their arms arc still more simple than their machines. 
Look at the light bows, tlie slender arrows, tbe inlaid 
poigiiards that India exhibits in London. After our 
mortars and instruments of war, these are veritable 
toys ; the Jiandlc of these little sabres is so short, that 
they seem made to be used by children. It resembles 
a contest between the panther and the elephant ; and 
on the peaceful land of industry, we find again the 
same differenee ; wc can instantly recognise in their 
various works the agile Sikh and heavy Saxon. 

There is yet anotlier remark to make upon the 
striking exhibition of the eastern nations. It is the 
contrast betweeu the extravagant richness of the ob- 
jects of luxury, and tlie extreme poverty of the utensils 
necessary to life. Eor the exterior they have splendid 
garments, gold and precious stones ; for the fireside, 
for the wants of every hour, a humble coffee-pot ill- 
made, a handful of rice, and pure water. An Indian 
sleeps on a hard mat, but lie is anxious that his udfe 
should have an ‘ extravagant dress, and loves to 
see her adorned with bracelets more valuable than 
his whole house; the Arab slccjis under a wretch- 
ed tent, but Ilia horse must be the most beau- 
tiful of his tribe ; his furniture consists of a 
solitary aud ancient carpet, hut his pistols are 
mounted with silver. The native of the East is a 
poet preeminently ; he loves the beautiful, he adores 
the superQuous, \hc useless is to him necessary ; he 
despises what is indispensable, because what is indis- 
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pcnsablc is ugly, always ugly, always the expression 
of some want of our frail iiatui*e. He deems nothing 
beautiful to be useless. In the West, man is of a 
diametrieally opposite opinion ; he values things only 
in proportion to the material services they render him ; 
he consecrates his life to the useful, he raises temples 
in its honour, he deifies the matei ial, he makes gods 
of his wants. 

Having visited the Eastern exhibition, and admired 
the tissues of gold, and magnificent jewels there dis> 
played, let us turn to the exhibition of the United 
States. Assuredly, these enlightened Americans do 
not trouble themselves about the beautiful. Here 
we sec paletots of caoutchouc, boots of caoutchouc, 
houses of caoutchouc; all these arc hideous beyond 
measure, but they are serviceable and lasting. Here 
arc steam-engines. Nature iiad bestowed superb 
forests ii])on these men ; they have felled them in order 
to make railways: they liave drained their flowery 
meadows to sow potatoes and beans, and they rear hogs 
where the wild horses formerly grazed in peace. To 
them, lime is everything ; go ahead ** is their motto. 
The man of the East, on the contrary, watches the 
years passing, lie spends his day after the counsel of 
the poet, he enjoys his hours. To him life is not a 
mathematical thing, it is not measured by the pen- 
dulum of a clock. He regrets not the days he has 
lost, he deplores only those that arc passed. The one 
dreams, the other is constantly active; both arc 
happy ill their own fashion ; and following tracks dia- 
metrically opposite, both arrive, even in industry, at 
results equally surprising. Economists and phiioso- 
phci*s, meditate and write books ! here is a problem 
worthy of you ; and before you have decided between 
the United States and India, the world will have per- 
formed more than one daily revolution. 

And China P what is China P What is this almost 
fabulous empire, twice the size of Europe, which 
abhors us, and w hich we admire, despite its contempt 
of us ; of wliich we know nothing save prodigies ; 
whence we receive nothing but masterpieces of art ? 

1 know that wc pretend to ridicule this nation of 
sages, but how little they trouHle themselves about 
our raillery ! how they prosjier in peace, while fever 
gnaws us ! how firmly do they remain stationed on 
their immovable basis, v^thout even licariug the dis- 
I tant sound of our revolutions ! The Chinese exhibi- 
tion, however, is not worthy of the Great Empire, it 
must be acknowledged. China is not on good terms 
with England ; she lias her reasons for that ; it is even 
said that China has sent nothing to the Crystal Palace, 
and that the rare products which have been introduced 
under her 'name, are there unknown to her, and liavc 
been picked up from the shops of London by diplo- 
matic precaution. It was not necessary that Ciiina, 
by her absence, should recall the inglorious invasion 
of Canton. We laughed at tliis monstrous work, 
ridiculed the soldiers who opposed terrible figures on 
'pointed paper to the British cannon. We were in the 
wrong. On which side w^erc the barbarians? Wliich 
\ party followed the law of nature, and combated for 


the right P Where had England concealed her noble 
device that day P The Chinese army was ludicrous, 
but it was an honour to the Celestial Empire. Are 
the Chinese so primitive, so uncivilized, as to think of 
war, to employ their talents in discovering the best 
manner of killing one another, to waste their time 
in preparing ai’iiis like the savage hordes of the 
earliest times P They have something better to do ; 
thousands of years have elapsed since the jicacc con- 
gress terminated its business at Pekin. Ilow these 
people must pity us, if they ever think of us ! Aud 
they may well do so. In the Exhibition there is a 
‘young Cliincsc, seated in the midst of his porcelain and 
cabinet-work. Without surprise, smiling with an air 
of raillery, lie watches the movement which surrounds 
him. He is a man about twenty years of age, dressed 
in silk and shaved after the manner of his country. 
Never have I beheld a more satirical and contemptuous 
countenance. 1 could not look at him without a cer- 
tain degree of embarrassment ; his contempt annoyed 
me, and yet 1 could not help looking at liini constantly. 
“Is it possible,” said 1 to myself, examining him from 
head to foot, “ that this man laughs at our Crystal 
Palace? What has he seen so wonderful in his own 
country, that a marvel, so extraordinary in onr eyes, 
excites no surprise in his mind ? What is it that makes 
this Chinese think us so profoundly ridiculous ?” At 
tlie very moment 1 was looking at him, the young 
man, doubtless surprised at the attention with wliich 
1 was examining him, laughed in my face in a most 
impertinent manner ; and it is not towards me alone 
that he has acted thus. One day I observed two 
illustrious men standing at liis stall. Do you imagine 
that the Chinese guessed the distinction of those 
visitors ? Not at all ; he showed his white iceth to 
tliem in the same manner as he had done to me, and 
you would never have made him believe that those 
men were worthy of the blue button of the first class. 

At a short distance from the Crystal Palace, in a 
small building lately erected, is a second Chinese ex- 
hibition. There, in the midst of numerous articles of 
furniture and porcelain, is seen a lady of high rank, 
willi her suite, from Pekin ; at least so say the adver- 
tisements. Being curious to .see this family, I entered 
the building. Scarcely liad I done so, when I heard 
in the distance a strange soft melody, wliich arrested 
my attention. 1 proceeded to the drawing room of 
the lady, who was carelessly seated in a large arm 
chair, fanning herself like an Andalusian, with a very 
pretty fan, her tiny feet crossed on a silken cushion ; 
lier shoes were of red silk, with a silver chain passing 
from the heel to the toes. She was very young, and 
very pretty, according to my taste, although yellow as 
an oi-angc. Her little brown eyes, turned up at the 
temples, were keen aud observant; her long black 
hair fell in plaits on her shoulders ; her figure was 
very easy and supple, as far as I could judge through 
three or four tunics of different coloured satin, which 
hung down, and partially concealed large red silk 
trowsers. Her manners were perfect, and%hen I ap- 
proached her in order to examine her feet more closely 
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she testified, by a sliglit and very pretty movement, 
that her modesty was alarmed. Behind her was 
seated her female attendant, and two pretty children, 
as yellow and satirical looking as their cousin ; at a 
little distance a young man, dressed in blue satin and 
standing, was playing on a long flute, and producing 
tho singular sounds I had heard on entering. The 
young lady had so engaged my attention at firat, that 
I had not noticed the musician ; but when 1 turned 
my eyes towards him, I instantly perceived that the 
ironical look of the young Chinese of the Crystal 
Palace was fixed upon me. It was, in truth, he ; this 
provoking fellow; he recognized me perfectly, and 
was seized with so strong a desire to burst out 
laughing, that I thouglit at one moment he would 
have stopped in the middle of his serenade, lie 
evidently found something very ludicrous about me. 
The tune he was performing eu tlic flute bore no 
resemblance to anything, save the slow psalmodies 
which the Arabs of tlie desert sing in the evening. 
There was somctliing in it at once incoherent and sud, 
melancholy and soothing. Such a composition has 
never been met wdth at any period in European music; 
it was the song of another race, the melody of another 
world ; but (may musicians j)urdon mo ! ) it was 
charming. It might be compared to a bird of another 
hemisphere warbling notes coinjfictely nnknowu in 
this one. Doubtless tliero is something Cljinosc, or 
at least Asiatic in my composition, for nothing can 
equal my love of the songs of the East, save iny de- 
testation of the piano, that heartless and soulless in- 
strument, which excites no emotion in the mind, and 
produces only powerless chords and short tuneless 
notes. For the greatest musical emotion 1 ever ex- 
perienced, I am indebted to a Greek sailor. I arrived 
at Syra on a starlight night; our vessel was at anchor; 
all the crew were sleeping, and 1 was walking alone 
on the oridge. Suddenly a boat passed me, iii which 
a man was singing while rowing. What he sang no 
one knew he cwild not liave told himself ; but the 
air of touching melancholy wliich the breeze wafted 
over the water filled me with such emotion, tlmt ] 
wept like a child. 1 do not pride myself upon being 
able to produce tears on every occasion, and 1 defy all 
the singers at the opera, as well as all the composers, 
to plunge me into a state of causeless sentimentality 
or beatitude. I would not send such a challenge to 
the Chinese. He is acquainted witli the secret of the 
sailor of Syra. All Eastern melodies have the same 
origin, and the same inexplicable charm. Just now, 
in speaking of colours, 1 asked myself how the inliabi- 
. tants of Asia could so happily amalgamate green and 
blue, which in Europe arc irrccoiicileable. How can 
they, we may also ask, succeed in producing sucli 
striking harmonics by coupling dissonant notes, which 
with us create such fearful sounds as to drive to 
despair all unfortunate cats who chance to hear them P 
This is another problem to which no treatise on coun- 
terpoint can give us the key, and which musicians are 
un^le to explain. 1 could have wished to understand 
and speak Chinese, that I might talk of these things 


and a thousand others with the interesting family 
from the Celestial Empire, but when the serenade 
was ended, the lady rose hastily and disappeared, 
paltering the floor with her little feet, like n gazelle 
trotting ; her attendant vanished with her, and the 
juveniles followed; the hero of the flute took the 
same road after giving me a little friendly salute. 

I could speak of the East for a long time, were it 
not necessary to limit even our most irresistible pre- 
dilections. The West is w'cll worthy of being visited 
again : from Cliina, then, let us go to Europe; at the 
Exhibition *tis but a minute’s journey. We will 
first visit the smaller states, and then proceed to the 
great industrial nations. And first wo enter Greece, 
a little blue and white division, patriotically hung with 
the national colours. Poor Greece ! what yet remains 
to thee save thy patriotism and thy name ? It is not 
yet decidedly European, and it is no longer oriental ; 
the gold embroidered dress is very beautiful, but it is i 
out of season. The European has supplanted the Asiatic 
dress in Attica, flys and carriages are numerous in 
Athens, and you no longer see the lower classes in 
little velvet waistcoats. Greece has adopted our 
manners ; she has nothing beautiful now save her sky, 
nothing great but her memories. It is true 1 see 
tlicrc marbles from Paros, but who will carve these 
marbles? O Pericles! what wouldst thou think, 
wert thou to behold in tin’s obscure and cn}pty corner 
all that remains of thy country. 

Portugal is contiguous to Greece ; the two ruins 
may console each other. After the manner of the 
I poor, Portugal makes a show of wealth ; it is as gene- 
rous as a broken down gentleman. Its liberality is 
carried so far as to open ten tons of the very best snuff 
for the benefit of those who pass. Sixty thousand 
snuff-takers daily sneeze at its expense. I admire this 
untiring and aristocratic generosity. Germany is more 
parsimonious ; it liad at first a fountain playing Eau 
de Cologne, but the source is now dried up ; it is a 
poor afl’air to make promises which are not kept. 
Portugal is no longer as it was in the time of Diaz, 
Albuquerque, Vasco de Gama, and Gamoens, who 
sang its praises, but itfis far from being dead, and its 
exposition is not indifferent. Pine linen, passable 
silks, good arms, excellent cloth, prove that its in- 
dustry demands only to be allowed to exist in peace. 
Luxury is represented by essences, fine marbles, and 
some very pretty flowers in wool by M. Marques of 
Lisbon, and the Azores have sent a filter of very rare 
and massive stone. Denmark and Sweden ought to 
have made a similar effort. Excepting some statues 
after Tliorwaldsen, or perhaps by himself, the Danish 
exhibition is not worth mentioning. Tliorwaldsen 
was very fortunate in being bom in Iceland, a country 
in which sculptors arc rare ; he is indebted in a great 
measure to his origiu for his renown. Had he been 
an Italian or Prenchman, his name w'ould never have 
been heard of ; being a child of the pole, a reputation 
was created for liim similar to that which will shortly 
belong to Hiram Power, a sculptor of the United 
States, for almost the same reason, although his 
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Greek Slave,” wliicli was made in Italy like the 
statues of Thorwuldsen, is superior to them. 1 ask 
tlie pardon of enthusiasts — 1 do not propose my 
judgment as a standard, but, for my own part, I hope 
that Mr. Hiram Power will not establish a school at 
Boston, as Thorwaldsen lias done at Copenhagen. 
The Americans and Danes have accomplished great 
tilings in the world ; would that they would leave the 
arts alone ! As to Sweden, let us not speak of it ; 
we must not abuse the absent. It might have sent 
some of the brass of Boraas, und some of its splendid 
iron; it preferred a vacuum. The space allotted to 
it is as desert as the forests of Norway. There, it is 
said, meetings are now appointed at London ; it is the 
least frequented spot in England. “Let us go to 
Sweden,” is the whisper, “no one will disturb us 
there.” ‘ 

From Sweden to Italy the distance is great, but I 
like contrasts. Besides, with regard to industry, the 
dilferenccis not so great as might have been imagined. 
Italy, like Greece, dreams of the past ; she may well 
do so ; let this for the present be her excuse. It is 
true there are mosaics from Florence, some alabaster 
vases of doubtful taste, some hue specimens of 
cabinet-work, a small reduction of the ^^Ijaocoon** 
a copy of Costoli’s hying Gladiator,'^ some very 
fine straw bonnets, and . a large block of alum from 
Civita Vcccbia ; but of industry properly speaking, 
there seem to be no specimens except from Sardinia. 
Genoa has sent some line carpets, some cabinet-work 
worthy of notice, lace, silks, and even **confettiy 
This is all very creditable, but not uncommon. Jjet us 
remember the three years, the three iron ages whicli 
have ruined this country, formerly blessed by lieavcn ; 
and wishing it a hafipier future, let us now quit the 
Crystal Palace for to-day, and reserve for our next 
yisit, the examination of the other countries. 

{To be continued.) 
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RECEIPT rOR A WINTER SALAT). 

Two large potatoon, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon — 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quuiitily^f salt. 

Three times the spoon wim oil of Lucea crown, 

And once with viuegai*, procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
liCt onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ,* 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison's tough. 
And ham and turkey are not boiled cnougli, 

Hcrenely full, the Kpicuro may .say — 

Fate cannot harm mo— 1 have dined to-day ! 

Quarterly Review. 

“Under this head come the practices of making 
spcccli vary according to the person spoken to; of 
pretnf.ling to agree with the world when you do not; 

(1) Swoiieii has liuice this was written tukea her rank aiiiuiig 
the cxliibiturs. 


of not acting according to what is your deliberate and 
well-advised opinion, because some mischief may be 
made of it by persons whose judgpient in the matter 
you do not respect ; of maintaining a wrong course 
for the sifice of consistency ; of encouraging the show 
of intimacy with those whom you never can be intimate 
with; and many things of the same kind. These 
practices have elements of charity and prudence os 
well as fear and meanness m them. Let those poi'ts 
which correspond with fear and meanness be put aside. 
Charity and prudence are not parasitical plants, which 
require poles of falsehood to climb up upon. It is 
often extremely dillicult in the mixed things of this 
world to act truly and kindly loo ; but therein lies 
one of the great trials of a man, that his sincerity 
slioiild have a kindness in it, and bis kindness truth.” 
— Friends in Cottncil, vol. i. 

Dr. Johnson once told me that a young gcnllcmnn 
called on liiin one morning, and told him that, having 
dropped suddenly into an ample fortune, he was willing 
to qualify himself for genteel society by adding some 
literature to his other undowments, and wished to bo 
put in an easy way of obtaining it. Johnson recom- 
mended the University; “for you read Latin, sir, 
with facility?'' “ I read it a lillle to be sure, sir.” 
“But do you road it with facility, I say? “Upon 
my word, sir, I do not very well know, but I rather 
believe not.” Dr. Johnson now began to recommend 
other branches of science; and advising him to study 
natural history, there arose some talk about animals 
and their divisions into oviparous and viviparous. 
“And the cat here, sir,” said the youth, who wished 
for instruction, “ pray in wliioh class is she ?” Our 
doctor’s patience and desire of doing good began now 
to give way. “ You would do well,” said lie, “ to 
look for some person to be always about you, sir, who 
is capable of explaining such matters, and not come 
to us to know whether the cat lays eggs or not. Get 
a discreet man to keep you company ; thcM-c arc many 
who would be glad of your table and fifty pounds 
a-ycar.” The young gentleman retired, and in less 
thiiii a week informed bis friends that he had fixed on 
a preceptor to whom no objections could be made; 
but when he named as such one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters (Mr. Burke) in our age or 
nation. Dr. Johnson fairly gave himself up to an 
iioiiest hurst of laughter at seeing this youth at such 
a surprising distance from common knowledge of the 
world. — Foie by 'Mrs. Piozzi to Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

“ In every art there must be with respect to truth 
some fiction, and with respect to resemblance some- 
thing incomplete Music is an intellectual or a 

sensual pleasure according to the temperament of 
him who bears it. The mistake of most people is to 
suppose that it is by the ear they communicate with 
music, and, therefore, that they are purely passive to 
its eflects. But tliis is not so. It is by the re-action 
of the mind upon the notices of the car (the matter 
coming by the sense, the form from the mind) that 
tlic pleasure is constructed ; and therefore it is that 
people of equally good car diiTcr so much iu this point 
from one another.” — he Quincy's “ Opium Eater." 
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TRIUMPHS OP STEAM. 

Paxt VI. 

A PATENT was taken out in March, 1802, by Messrs. 
Trevithick and Vivian, for the first high-pressure" 
engine adapted to locomotion; and, in 1804, as we 
have related, th^ established one upon the railroad at 
Merthyr-Tydvil. This machine was supported on four 
wheels, and the cylinder was placed horizontally, as 
in locomotives of the present day. Engineers were 
at this period, and for years afterwards, haunted 
by a phantom diflRculty which a page or two of 
Bacon, ever powerful to exorcise all spirits of that 
species, would have laid at once and for ever. They 
ikeorited upon the insufficiency of the friction between 
the wheels and^the rails to maintain the bite necessary 
to ensure progression, and neglected experimental ob- 
servation. Contrivances, many, and various, were in- 
vented to obviate this imaginary impediment, and 
Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian proposed to this end, 
(as their patent states,) “to make the external periphery 
I of the wheels of carriages uneven by projecting licads of 
I nails, or bolts, or cross grooves, or fittings to rail- 
j rods ; and in cases* of a hard pull, to cause a lever, 
i bolt, or claw to project through the rims of one 
' or both wheels, so as to take hold of the ground.’* 

; Then Mr. J. Blcnkensop, of Middleton Colliery, near 
j Leeds, invented a “ rack rail,” which he patented in 
I 1811, and the driving-wheels of his engines were 
I cogged to correspond with the rack, and thus prevent 
: the possibility of skidding ; of course the friction and 
I wear of the rails was most extravagant. 

In the following year Messrs. W. and E. W. Chap- 1 
! man, of Northumberland, patented a new invention to 
1 reduce the expense of railways by direci ing the power 
employed to the rotation of a barrel, which, ns it 
revolved, wound up a chain fixed at certain distances 
and compelled the advance of the carriage to which it 
was attached. One inventoi^ Mr. W. Briinton, en- 
gineer to the Butterly Company, Derbyshire, com- 
miserating the unfavourable prospects of the stcan)- 
locomotive, determined to set it fairly on its legs, and 
, with great ingenuity fitted it with these valuable 
, appendages, making one of his “mechanical travellers,” 

; as he cdled them, a uniped, a second a biped, and 
another a polyped. Moreover, the legs were termi- 
nated in jointed feet, which accommodated themselves 
to the irregularities of the road ; and the feet were 
nicely fitted with shoes, not to preserve their tender- 
ness from the action of the cruel flints, but to diminish 
the wear of the road by these iron-hoofed runners. 
Mr. Bruntoh has funiished a full account of his 
invention to the “ Repertory of Arts,” and states 
that it succeeded famously in 1813 on a railway at 
the Crick Lime Works, where its stately trottings 
were performed. Pulleys, toothed and smoothed, con- 
nected with chains of links alternately circular and 
oval, were arranged in a new and complicated form 
by Messrs. W. Tindall and J. Bottomlcy, of Scar- 
borough, in 1814, with a view to the improvement of 
the steam motors then in use ; but happily that year 
yoii. XIV, 


Mr. Blacket, of Wylam, exploded, by the obtious 
method of trial, the erroneous idea of the necttsity 
of racks, chains, or pulleys to compensate the ideal 
want of adhesion between the circumference^ of the 
wheels and the iron road. Furthermore, during this 
same year, Mr. G. Stephenson constructed a new 
engine at the Killingwdrth Colliery on a greatly im- 
proved principle, (introducing the double cylinder,) 
capable of drawing thirty tons at the speed of four 
miles per four, which was improved upon by this 
inventor, and Mr. J. Dodd, in 1816, and again, in 
1816, in conjunction with Mr. Losh. Gradual ad- 
vances were made, but- especially after the opening of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 1825, where 
Mr. Stephenson conducted his experiments on a 
larger scale and led them to a more successful issue. 
The complete triumph of the locomotive steam-engine 
over all competitors we have already witnessed on the 
Liverpool and Mancliester Railway. And let us now 
pause a moment over the history of the successful 
introducer of the iron steed, and here devote a few 
lines to that hero of other more legible and more 
enduring lines, in which his genius is faithfully por- 
trayed by axe and mattock upon rock and stone, with 
an unvarnished grand simplicity, where flattery is 
inadmissible, and which infinitely transcends iii force 
and dignity the grandest panegyric of the pen. 

George Stephenson, bom at Wylam, near Newcastle 
on Tyne, in 1781, was made a coal-pit “trapper” 
when only six years old; the whole duty of his 
situation consisting in holding open a trap-door for 
the successive “trams” to pass through. Then he 
became a “ picker,” whose employment is to separate 
the slate from IJic coal; and, (having removed to 
Callcrton Fit,) after passing through two or three 
other gradations, he was promoted to the office of 
engiiicman. Literary education ho had none, and did 
not even learn to read till his twenty-third year. 
From Callerton he changed his quarters for Walbottle 
Pit, where, his wages being increased to twelve shillings 
a-week, he considered himself, as he said on the 
occasion, “ made a man of for life.” His next remove 
was to Willington, and from thence to Killingworth, 
where, by the most diligent and unwearied self-culture, 
he rapidly advanced in his studies, and his tohnts 
first attracted influential notice, The character of 
his genius, like that of James Watt, was such as to 
apprehend and elucidate whatever came within its 
I sphere. He constructed a sun-dial; and during the 
I “night-shifts,” when he had much leisure time on his 
hands, he used to cut out clothes for the pitmen and 
instruct their wives in the same art. Ho manufac- 
tured shoes, cleaned clocks and watches, and worked 
out his arithmetio lessons by the engine fire ; here, 
too, he studied the action of the powerful engine of 
which he was destined successfully to introduce a new 
and most important application. Before his I'emoval 
to Walbottle, and when in receipt of ten shillings 
a-week, he sought the baud of Miss Hindmarsh, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer, but his suit 
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proving nnsaooessfnl on account of his lowlj condition, 
he transferred his affections to her servant-maid, and 
this time was rewarded with acceptance. The cele- 
brated engineer, Mr. Robert Stephenson, was the 
only offspring of this maiHriage; and the exertions 
and self-denial practised by his father in order to 
seeiire him a sound education, present in a highly 
favourable light the steady determination and amiable 
eharacter of George Stephenson. Subsequently — the 
death of his first wifh rapidly succeeding the birth of 
her son — the ei~devani rejected suitor of Miss Hind- 
marsh exemplified the Parisian proverb, “ On reoieni 
toujours d son premier ameur," and renewing his early 
application, he was received with smiles, and lived a 
long and happy wedded life with his early love. It 
was at Wylam Colliery where Stephenson first saw the 
locomotive engine, (one of Trevithick and Viviarfs,) 
and his thoughts were speedily directed to the 
correction of its imperfections, and at Killingworth, 
in 1814, aided, by the partners in that colliery, he 
erected his first engine upon the improved principle 
before described. Ilis ingenuity soon developed the 
latent powers of this machine, and its supremacy over 
all rivals was fully established in the Rocket;"' 
though it sliould not be left uumentioned that for one 
peculiar feature in the construction of the Rocket,” 
to which its success may in no slight degree be 
attributed, he was indebted to Mr. H. Booth, Treasurer 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company ; 
namely, the introduction of hot air-tubes in the boiler, 
by which contrivance steam was generated with 
greatly-increased rapidity — a method since universally 
adopted, and to a far greater extent. 

Long before this period the engiqpering talents of 
Steplieuson were engaged on railways, and his son 
became associated with him in business. 11c laid the 
foundation of the extensive works in Newcastle, 
where the “Rocket” was built in 1830, and con- 
tinually his inventive powers were tasked to improve 
the wonderful engine, of which he was not the 
original author, but which, at least, he practically 
invented, and rendered of that immense importance 
which it is now acknowledged to possess throughout 
the length and breadth of the civilised world. 

Another valuable invention his northern friends 
claim for him— the Miner's Safety" Lamp, (usually 
ascribed to SirH.Davy;— and it is ascertained that he 
made trial of such a lamp in Killingworth Colliery 
before the chemist's dicovery was made known, how- 
ever independent that discovery may have been of 
Steplienson's experiments. It is certain that the 
latter received a testimonial from the townsmen of 
Newcastle, consisting of a silver tankard, accompanied 
by a thousand guineas, presented to him as “the 
discoverer of the safety-li^p.” 

' Bibfere his death, wMch took place at his seat at 
in Derbyslurc, on the 12th of August, 1848, 
rge Stephenson bad amassed a considerable fortune. 
Was no less regarded for his sterling character 
iban for bis remarkable talents,. The honoured of 
prittoes^-and the friend of pitmen, the lowly miner and 


the pidace guest, he was at all iimes superior to the 
littleness which could have blushed at his humble 
origin, and displayed rather the nobler pride generated 
by the consciousness of having wrestled with the 
obstacles of birth and fortune, and come off conqueror 
in the strife. And justly he might be proud of having 
been the chief promoter of that new system of trans- 
port which is now widely diffusing its extensive 
benefits among the human race. His death,^was re- 
garded as a national loss. “ Tracing the progress of 
railways from the construction of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway to the present time,” said the 
Directors of the London and North-Western Company 
in a resolution embodying their testimony of profound 
regret at his decease, “ we find Mr. Stephenson fore- 
most in urging forward the great railway movement ; 
earning and maintaining his title to be considered, 
before any otlier man, the author of that universal 
system of locomotion which has effected such mighty 
results, commercial, social, and political, throughout 
the civilised world.” His works are enduring monu- 
ments to his valued memory ; hk “ good,” at least is 
not “ interred with liis bones.” 

At length all preparations for the opening of the 
first grand passenger-railway were completed, and 
public interest was wrought to the highest pilch of ex- 
citement on the memorable morning of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1830, when “ all tho world seemed collected 
in that spot,” (the Liverpool ierminus,) “ Not only,’ 
says one lively dcscriber of the scene, “ nine-tenths 
of those I knew in the neighbouring counties were 
there, but three-fourths at least of my whole circle of 
friends, from Pekin westward to the Pacific.” Eight 
locomotives were assembled to perform the inaugura- 
tion trip of revolutionized transit — the “ Noi-thum- 
brian,” “Phoenix,” “North Star,” “Dart,” “Coined” 

“ Arrow,” “ Meteor,” and the victor “ Rocket ; ” all 
having issued from the erecting shop of Messrs. 
Stephenson & Co. Of these, the first engine devoted its 
services to three carriages, the first containing the 
band; the second, a magnificent and sumptuous 
carriage, assigned to the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. lluskisson, and other gentlemen of 
distinction; ^aud the third appropriated to the 
directors of the company. 

One pair of rails was reserved to the “ Northum- 
brian ” and its precious freiglit, while the remaining 
seven “ steam-horses,” with their respective trains of 
cars, containing in each set from 90 to 100 passengers^ 
were restricted to the other line. Thus 722 indi- 
viduals were accommodated, and happy indeed was 
the possessor of any gay-tinted ticket which indicated 
by its hue that the correspondent flag waving above 
one or other of the hissing engines was to herald his 
approach, and by its number the particular carriage- 
seat allotted him. *Of spectators it was ^estimated 
that at the termini and along the line, there could not 
have been fewer than 400,000; most of them devoting | 
the day to a joyous holiday, though some indeed» 
at the Manchester end, of the destructive radical 
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acliQoI, hoped to ehmge the aspect of the revolution 
of that day, and supplied themselves with abundance 
of tile ominous tricolor cockades to deck the advocates 
of injustice, crime, and violence; but commou-seuse, con- 
stables, and dragoons, rendered unpopular these ribbon 
decorations. Exactly at twenty minutes to eleven 
o’clock the signal-gun fired; the engineers applied 
the steam to the “ drivers,’’ the obedient giants with 
a deep-breathed puff-puff^ moved the massive trains — 
ran— with them, amid the exciting and tumultuous 
plaudits of the beholders, echoed and re-echoed from 
side to side, from carriage and from bank. Through 
the Olive Mount Gutting, under Raiiihill Bridge, the 
novel procession swept the " iron highway ” reaching 
the top of the Sutton acolivity, then travelling in those 
early days at a speed of twenty-four miles an hour, and 
reaching at mid-day the grand Saukey Viaduct and 
Embankment, where the beholders were Qpngregated 
in unusual force. Vessels rested on tlie stream that 
the anxious eyes on deck might witness the rushing 
flight of their woudeiful rivals ; and fields and roads 
teemed with pedestrian and equestrian humanity 
ready to rend tlic air with their applauding voices. 
Stands were erected for public accommodation, one of 
which was prepared for a thousand rcjoicers, at a 
charge of half-a-guinea a head, vvhicli included re- 
freshment and, to a certain distance, carriage convey- 
ance. Of course, the pleasure of the day could not be 
summed uj^in one or two glimpses — how brief! — of 
the steam cort4ge\ so preparations were made for 
tripping and fiddling away the intervening time. 

But these festivities w'ere abruptly closed by intel- 
ligence of the melanclioly accident inseparably associ- 
ated with this memorable day. Gaily the procession 
swept over Sankey Viaduct and tlirougli tlio horougli 
of Newton to Parksidc, where the engines stopped to 
receive fresh supplies of water and fuel ; and here the 
deplorable event happened which niinglod wailings 
with the ncation’s joy. Not scrupulously attentive to 
the directions printed on the tickets by order of the 
company, Mr. Iluskisson had alighted from his scat, 
and was standing near the carriage between the lines 
of railway, when three of the engines on the opposite 
line, advancing at a brisk pace, alarmed that gentleman, 
who, conceiving that there was iiisuffic^iit standing 
room between his own carriage and the range of the 
passing train, liustily opened the door to rc-eutcr, and 
with so much force that he lost his balance, falling across 
the rails immediately before the Dart reached that spot; 
and, though the driver sought instantly to stop the 
engine, before that could be accomplished, the two 
engine wheels and one of the first carriage wheels ran 
over him, crushing his leg and thigh, and inflicting the 
fatal injuries which in a few hours terminated his 
earthly career. Away flew the ** Northumbrian ” over 
the remaining seventeen miles to Manchester, where 
the impa^nt populace were waiting to receive the 
trains, but their unresponded cheer warned them of 
evil tidings, which were quickly spread by the first 
words of her passengers, “ A surgeon ! Lord Wilton 
wanits a surgeon !” In an incredibly short space of 


time one eminent in his profession was hurrying balfik 
to the wounded statesman, but his injuries proved too 
severe to yield to liuman skill. His last words were, 
“I have met my death— God forgive me!” Eurl 
Wilton promptly applied t tourniquet, and the unfor- 
tunate gentleman w^as removed in a car to Eccles, 
where he expired at the house of the rector, Mr. 
Blackbu/m, before the wliole of the party with whom 
he started in full vigour of health had returned to 
Liverpool. 

The original an-angements of the programme of the 
day were by this glpomy circumstaiice subverted, and 
the increasing turbulence of the Manchester radicals, 
who pelted the better dressed with dirt, and were 
expected to work mischief to the rails, added to the 
sympathising gloominess of the weather, in no degree 
raised the spirits of the 721 hearts that bounded so' 
cxultingly when their owners that morning took their 
seats for the first time in a railway train. The gen- 
tlemen of the party were compelled* to walk up the 
Sutton plane; and all finally reached Liverpool by about 
eleven o’clock at night instead of four, as had been 
anticipated. Nevertheless it is"^ a golden day in the 
country’s calendar of progress; a day of triumph 
which has secured us more, and cost us infinitely less, 
than by far the majority of those “ glorious” days of 
victory — red-letter days if you will — reddened by the 
blood of thousands of desolate families, and secured 
to us as precious treasures of memory and proud 
congratulation which can never be forgotten by the 
true Briton wliilc we have a Westminster Abbey, and 
a national debt of eight hundred millions. 

On September the IGth, traffic was opened on this 
line by the Northuinbriau, with a train occupying 130 
passengers, and performing the journey from Liverpool 
to Mauchestcr in one hour and fifty niiiiulcs; and 
on and after the follow'] ng day, three times daily, a 
train regularly started from each terminus, and in- 
creasing trafiic soon necessitated further additions. 
The number of passengers from this date till the end 
of 1830, was 71,051. In the first six mouths of the 
succeeding year, they numbered 188,720 ; and during 
the latter half of 1831, their number swelled to the 
astonishing total of 256,321; the goods traffic pre- 
senting a table of corrc.sponding progression. 

How much Manchester benefitted by the construc- 
tion of this line may be gathered from the single fact 
that her manufacturers saved; in the carriage of cotton 
only, more than 20,000/. a-year ; while her manufac- 
tured goods were transported to America, Dirough 
Liverpool, in positively less time, and at less expense, 
than was formerly incurred from Mauchester to 
Liverpool alone. 

Thus did the grand experimental railroad pioneer 
tlie way for the steam revolutionists, that in an in- 
credibly short space of time have completely changed 
the aspect, not only of travel, but of civilized society. 
Britain’s indomitable energies were fully aroused to 
the consciousness of possessing a new and incalculably 
miglity element of {yx)gress, the full value and effects 
of which are still beyond the reach of human estimate. 
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With unexampled rapidity were schemes proposed, 
fostered, and matured, fo( reticulating with railways 
the entire kingdom. ‘B^rdless of distance, and 
obstacles, moral or physical, the most sanguine had 
already united together evei^ town of the slightest 
commercial pretension. Acts of Parliament autho- 
rising some or other of these schemes, backed by 
enterprising capitalists, were speedily multiplied. 
From 1801, (the year of the first railway act,) to 
1825, fifty-five acts were passed of this character, of 
which there are only six having reference to pnssenger- 
lines. From 1826 to the close of 1835, ninety-five 
acts were passed, authorising the construction of 
927 miles of. railway. Now' had the tide decidedly 
set in, and accordingly, from 1836 to 1843, one 
hundred and fifty-three acts were passed, authorising 
an additional 1,717 miles. But during the next four 
years, the railway maniacal years, from 184*4 to 1847, 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-one Acts passed 
the Legislature, permitting the coiistnictioii of rail- 
roads to the extent of 9,837 miles ; thus making the 
total number of acts subsequent to 1826, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, and the number of miles 
authorised, 12,481. Since that period, the amount of 
mileage, for which new powers have been granted, is 
exceeded by that which is abandoned; and at the 
close of the year 1850, the table stands thus : — 

MILES OPEN yon TUAFFIC. 

England mid Wales .... 5,132 

Scotland 951 

Ireland 538 

6,621 

In course of construction .... 551 

Not commenced 4,831 


12,003 

Of the railways not yet commenced, the llailway 
Commissioners are of opinion that probably 2,400 
miles W'ill never be completed under existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

Among the earliest and most important lines which 
succeeded the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, were the Great Western ; act obtained 1835, 
length 117i miles, part opened 1838. The Grand 
Junction; act cbtain|{i 1833, length 82^ miles, 
opened 1837. Tim London and Birmingham, 112 
miles; act passed 1833, part opened 1837. The 
Midland Counties, 57 miles ; and the North Midland, 
72^ miles ; acts passed in 1836 and both opened in 
1840.. Of these germ^ of the main arteries of our 
railway system the Great Western has now attained 
to 263i miles in length; wliilc the Grand Junction, 
(which then included the Liverpool and Manchester,) 
became incorporated in 1846 with the London and 
Birmingham, and the Alanebester and Birmingham 
Boilways ; thus forming the Great London and North 
Western Railway, the most gigantic among its 
brethren^ its mileage having now reached 5184 miles ; 
pecuniary interest being, moreover, possessed by the 
company in 640 miles of tributor/lines. The autho- 


rised capital of this company now exceeds tliirty 
millions sterling. The North Midli^nd and the Mid- 
land Counties, together with the Birmingham and 
Derby Junction, were incorporated in 1844, under 
the name of the Midland Railway, which is second in 
extent only to the London and North Western. Its 
present length is 4964 miles, and the authorised 
capital of the company 17|788,160/. Another of 
these nfain trunks, bidding fair to rival any of the 
foregoing in importance, is the Great Northern, the , 
“ spine,” as it is called, of the kingdom. No part of 
this line was opened till 1848, but at present 236 
miles are available for traffic, and, when completed 
its length will be 300 miles. 

Perhaps there is no aspect that more strikingly 
exhibits the wonderfully rapid establishment of the 
railway system in England, and, at the same time, 
the remarkable monetary resources of our country, 
than the consideration of the immense sums devoted 
to their construction. Prodigious has been the out- 
lay in every stage; upwards of two hundred milUofu 
having been already expended upon them, and powers 
yet unexercised are possessed for a further outlay 
exceeding one hundred and forty-six millions. On 
the 1st of January, 1850, the total authorised capital 
of the railway companies in the United Kingdom, 
was no less a sum than 347,046,164 ! But there is 
no other state in which the cost throughout of esta- 
blishing a railroad is so enormous os in our#)wn ; and 
to give some idea of this, wc annex the amount per 
mile^ expended on a few of our princi()al lines; inde- 
pendently of tlie plant,” and before a train has run 
upon their path. 


Midland Counties . . per mile . £35,402 
North Western ... „ . . 41,612 

Eastern Counties . . „ . . 46,355 

Great Western ... „ . . 43,885 

Brighton „ . . 56,981 

Manchester and Bury . » * • 70,000 

Croydon „ . . 80,400 

Greenwich .... „ . . 267,270 

Blackwall „ . . 287,678 

Edinburgh and Glasgow „ . . 35,024 

Dublin and Kingstown . „ . . 69,122 


On the English Lines ibc average sum per mile 
paid for the purchase of land, exceeds 14,000/., and 
far too great an element in the swollen amount has 
been the parliamentary expense incurred. By the 
Brighton Company 4,806/. per mile was thus outlayed; 
by the Manchester and Birmingham, 6,190/. ; and by 
the Blackwall Company, 14,414/. 

It has been estimated, indeed, that the money laid 
out in Parliamentary expenses, during the three years 
1845 to 1847, would have been sufficient to pay for 
ibe construction of a line from London to Atodeen 
at the rate of 20,000/. per mile 1 In contjgist with 
this enormous expense stands the average^cost per 
mile of American railways, which is only 5,081/. In 
Prussia the average cost has been about 10,000/.; 
Austria, 11,800/. ; lesser States of Germany, about 
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19»000/. per mile. Many of ibe American railroads, 
it sboald be remembered, are only nngle lines; nor 
are they to be compared to our own for solidity, 
beanty, durability, or any other excellence. The trains 
rash up the centre of the streets, and, as the traveller 
** Across the Atlantic” tells us, “You might be 
walking ^ a shady lane of a dark night, unconscious 
that there was a line of railway within a hundred 
miles, and suddenly hear the engine turn in out of a 
field behind you, and see it whisk past, or feel it go 
over you, according as you did or did not get out of 
the way in time. As for villages and country towns, 
it rattles right up their main streets, not unfrequently 
stopping at the door of the hotel, or in front of the 
church, by' way of a station. On these occasions you 
might sometimes shake hands with the people on each 
side of you, who stand at their shop-fronts to see 
you go past.” 

But, while astonishment is created by a financial 
view of our railways, their magnificence can only be 
rightly appreciated after consideration of the gigantic 
works and noble structures whicli tliey have on all 
sides called into existence. Trophies of art and 
science, varied and beautiful, elegant and stupendous, 
abound in camo and intaglio upon our new highways. 
Starting from some chief station, among the two 
thousand erected, of noble exterior and corresponding 
beauty within — the beauty of Jitnsss as well as adorn- 
ment — (such, for instance, as the Euston terminus, 
the erection of which cost 81,582/.) — and presenting 
a scene unparalleled and unique^ not the least striking 
portion being the light and elegant iron roofs which 
shelter the thronging travellers — ^the passenger now 
races the wind in some narrow defile, the grassy, 
earthy, bricky, stony, or rocky sides of which, sloping 
or perpendicular, arc fifty, sixty, even seventy to an 
hundred feet in height; now emerges upon a luxurious 
level, where, sitting at his case, he beholds fields, 
trees, streams and villages rush past him in hot 
pursuit, till he suddenly finds himself upon a thready 
ridge, high and dry, though in the centre of a boggy 
wilderness ; and anon, he is hanging for an instant 
over some majestic river upon a bridge supported on 
peerless piers, which flies swiftly yet smoothly from 
under him, and he is buried in a reverberating chasm, 
where he hears in intense perfection the shrill saluta- 
tion of his steed and its fellow-creature as they enjoy 
an interview, brief, His true, in the course of their 
opposite wendiugs. Again, escaping from the tunnel, 
he is restored to the ligl^t of day, and finds himself 
transported as by enchantment to the centre of a 
palatial edifice, there surrounded by temptations of 
appetite not easily resisted in the potent shapes before 
him, liquid and compact, . sweet, pungent, savoury, 
warming, cooling, refreshing and invigorating, and he 
has five whole minutes at his disposal, so is instantly 
an added devotee before the gastronomic shrine. Not 
that he food or drink, but the universal rush is 
infectious; he has no interval for considering whether 
he hungers or thirsts; hesitation, one moment’s delay, 
would prohibit choice; so with the energy of decision. 


and reflecting that a merciful man is meroifnl to this 
stomach, he seeks to store that region with all expe 
dition, till ” Take your seats, gentlemen,” irresistibly 
arrests the benevolent operation. Again, he is 
SBioothly lightninged over viaducts of surpassing 
grandeur; above chasms of unsearchable depth; 
across rivers and arms of the sea^wide enough and 
deep enough to swamp a fleet; through massive tubes 
of iron, glibly and swiftly as a grey pea through a 
pea-shooter from thc^distcuded jaws of a school- 
urchin; and is finally clasped in the arms of Ills 
friend — breathless? — nay, never freer in his respira- 
tions; fatigued? — pshaw! — fresh as a daisy,” as 
he assures that friend, who, knowing he would start 
at the nine a. h. train, felt equally sure that the 200 
miles would be traversed, and he at his friend’s table 
at half-past two, r. m., without so much a disarrange- 
ment as a ^rumpled whisker. 

Wonderful works have combmed to ensure him 
punctual to the dinner-hour, and he is a grateful man. 
Hb, and not he only, will listen with interest to some 
details of their structure. The level and smoothness 
of the road, which rendered our traveller’s ride so 
voluptuously easy, cost labour and science a struggle 
with nature of no little severity. Mountains and 
valleys needed to be “ made straight” by spades, and 
mattocks, and wheelbarrows. 

Enormous embankments have to be packed and con- 
solidated, carefully guarding against the risk of future 
subsidence or slips. On the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway there is the Broad Green Embankment, which 
is thirty feet in height, and extends nearly three 
miles ; measuring sixty feet in breadth at the surface, 
and at the base 135 feet : no less than 550,000 
cubic yards of material being absorbed in its for- 
mation. The embankments on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, 112 miles in length,*are estima- 
ted to contain 10,698,315 cubic yards. Perhaps the 
highest in the country are to be found on the Clarence 
Railway, in the county of Durham. 

If our traveller wondered whence the masses of 
material were obtained for some of these immense 
works, the first “ cutting”^e came to would throw a 
little light upon his cogitations. This is one of the 
nice reckonings of the engineer, to make the cuttings 
and embankments of his line balance one another; 
though it is not to be expected that the result can be 
exactly attained. Some railways have averaged in 
their earth-Vorks as much as 150,000 cubic yards per 
mile. The excavations on the London and Birmingham 
line amounted to considerably upwards of t|,welve 
million cubic yards, of which the chalk hewn out of • 
the Tring catting alone equalled 1,297,763 cubic 
yards. When the material is sandstone, as aUthe 
Olive Mount cutting on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the labour required is tremendous ; and though 
sand excavations arc certainly not so formidable, they 
are works of no insignificant magnitude when, as on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, dug to the depth 
of no feet. 

Engineers have displayed great ingenuity in suiting 
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the character of their works to tlio very various situ- 
ations in which they are constructed. Thus, it 
ftequently happens in cuttings that different descrip- 
tioiis of stmta are pierced; and when the upper 
stratum is hard and s^ and the lower more loose in 
anhsUnoi^ the neeMary fer the atabihtf hf 
the under portion of the exeavition would entail very 
seiious labour in aemoving the superior portion. 
such eases the roq^ is imMuiU with massive brick 
revhtement walls some three four feet in thickness, 
and the sides of the ontting Ve left perpendicular. 
This method is adopted at Blisworth, where there is a 
edtting of this nature sixty feet in depth, and again 
between Camden Town and Euston St^ion. 

But the most difficult, uncertain, laborious, and ex- 
pensive works in constructing a railroad arc the 
iunnelHngt, which are generally found to be groat 
bores. Pew travellers entertain any high degree of 
partiality for these dark, noisy, mysierious/i carth-em- 
bowelled pathways ; and engineers like them at least 
as little. The poor contractor for the Xilsby tuniml 
fell a sacrifice to Its deceitful quicksand which wouldirfc 
be pnmpcd dry, and compelled him finally to give up 
the contract and the ghost. The strata through which 
the subterraneous pass was to be made w is believed 
to be entirely the shale of the lov^cr oolite; but in 
the process of excavation the liquid enemy manifested 
himself by throwing water up the shafts in torrents. 
A reinforcement was sent to the attack under Mr. 
Bobert Stephenson, who, witli the aid of his army 
of thirteen steam-engines, 200 liorscs, and 1,250 
men, obtained in eight months a glorious triumph ; 
but not till after two years and a half had been 
spent upon this tunnel, wdiieli is 2,423 feet in 
length, and consumed 30,000,000 of bricks iu lining 
the top and bottom. 

Some tupncls need no liuing, the material being 
sufficiently compact not to require support. This is 
the case with the Penmaciibacli Tunnel, between 
Chester and Holyhead, which is eut through solid 
basalt : but tlie operation of perforating basaltic rock, 
granite, or wliinstonc, is extremely laborious, being 
effected almost entirely hj tedious process of 
blasting. The Box Tunnel, between Bath and Chip- 
penham, the longest English tunnel, is upwards of 
one mile and three quarters in Icugth, and exceeded 
300,000/. in expense, oftiearly 100/. per yard — nothing, 
if compared with Brunei’s subaqueous achievement ; 
for the Thames Tunnel cost about 1,2004 I^rd. 
Sovereigns, if laid down abreast, a foot wide from end 
to end, up one path and down the other, would not 
pay for it, 

’ Emerging from these gloomy recesses, let ns follow 
onr traveller over the vi^uots, which led his musings 
bact to our old friends the Bomans. We have many 
imposing structures of this nature, and among the 
ftaot is that crossing the Dee, in the beautiful Yale 

Llangollen, 1632 feet in length. It is securely 
bnilt upon the solid rock, and measures 148 feet in 
height from the river-bed to the central top of the 
parapet. Its construction occupied from the 19th of 


April, 1846, to the 12th of August, 1648, costing more 
than 100,000/. The London and Greenwich BaUway 
is a viaduot throughout, twenty-aix feet wide and about 
twenty high, and oonsiats of 878arobe6, twepty*sevou 
of which are Abasarobea. Thia form WIM iMfcei- 

aitabd hy tho muititude d hmm.iimiihif tiip 
proposed line. Another ttngaiS^ ofametub b the 
Stod^it Yiidttcti destined by Mr. 

It is 2,179 feet long, and 106 feet Idctb# and earths 
over the Mersey the Manchester and Bitmioj^iam 
Bailway. And many mote raised roads, stupendous 
and beautiful, have our engineers ereeted throughout 
the kingdom, fully worthy of deep attention; but we 
must leave all further notice of them to more pro* 
fessional pages. 

Bridges most numerous, of brick, stone, wood, and 
iron, span and support our railways ; probably not 
fewer than 15,000. On the eighty-two miles of the 
Loudon and Nortli Western Railway, lately the Grand 
Junction, there are 1G9 bridges, of which sixty-tiireo 
arc below the line. There are two or three bridges of 
such surpassing interest that we must devote some 
spare to their individual notice. Each would have 
conferred immortal fame upon its architect ; but all 
have instead combined to weave an unfading wreath 
of laurel for one man, llobert Stephenson. The High 
Level Bridge at Newcastle, the Conway, and the 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, arc all the works of his 
hands. 

A ** high level” bridge across the Tyne, had long 
been n desideratum with the good folks of Newcastle, 
the old bridge suiting only tlic low districts of the 
opposite shores; and when it was determined to 
combine the termini of the neighbouring railways into 
one grand central station, it became necessary, in 
order to include the Darlington line, then terminating 
at Gateshead, to carry it over the river at a consider- 
able altitude. Mr. B Stephenson served, therefore, 
the common interest of the directors and townsmen 
by planning this ingenious structure, the first which 
unites the suspension with the ordinary principles of 
a viaduct. It is nearly 1,400 feet in length, and 
comprises a carriage-road as well as a railway. A 
level bridge for horses, vehicles, and foot-passengers, 
is constructed at the altitude of ninety feet from high 
tide level. Above tin’s the railroad is carried at an 
additional height of twenty-five feet, the parapet of 
which is more than 130 feet from the river bed. In this 
structure the iron-work weighs nearly 5,000 tons, and 
the total cost of the bridge has been about 580,000/. 

But this beautiful erection is greatly surpassed in 
interest by the tubular bridges on the Chester and 
Holyhead line. It is true these are not the first 
tubular bridges, for a wooden one waa built over the 
Bhine, about two miles above Lanfen, in 1757, by a 
carpenter, John Ulrick Grubenman, the length of 
which was 353} feet without support from below; 
but this is no prototype of the Britannia and Conway 
tubes. The latter and lesser of these **iroa tunnel^ 
hung up in the air across arms of the sea,” is flung over 
the Conway, close under the old castle wall, at an eleva- 
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iioQ af eighteen feet above high-water level; its clear 
span being 400 feet. The bridge consists of two rectan- 
gular tubes, each 424 feet long, and fourteen feet 
wide, witii an average height of twenty-four feet, and 
W%bii9 1,300 tons. In June 1846, the mesonigrwas 
wd on .Ihe 17tk of Noveixd^l84^ the 
irst Mb^as ^ja|ded.; (mi^ieh ooeaaion a festival 
honw of the engiiteer, whete his father 
was present, George Stephenson. To him tlte enjoy-, 
meat of that scene must have repaid !iis early denies 
for the sake of the son, whose reputation was thus 
glorionsly advancing. Before the second tube was 
fixed, which took place on the 2d of November in the 
same yeaf, the father’s spirit was removed from par- 
ticipation in earthly honours, and the son’s shaded by 
his irreparable loss ! Since that date, with invariable 
safety, trains have shot through the double tunnel, 
nor has anything occurred to diminish confidence in 
the all-abundant strength of the iron passage; a ad, 
indeed, the most timid would feel satisfactorily assii^ed 
of their security in transit from Chester to Conway 
by a brief glance at the rigid tests and experiments 
of Captain Simmons, the results of which arc con- 
clusive against all apprehension of danger. As the 
principles adopted in the construction of this bridge 
are identical with those of its gigantic neighbour, we 
need not, to describe them, delay longer our notice of 
the grander triumph. 

Nortli Wales was ricli enough in varied attractions 
before the year 1845. Admirers of scenery soft and 
sublime ; students of history, of language, of manners, 
of men; votaries of fancy or fishing; lovers of leeks, I 
lakes, or learning ; the antiquary and the engineer ; 
all, and severally, found abundant charms in Taiiyland. 
But, in 1845, the hero of Conway designed, the directors 
of the Chester and Holyhead Iluihvay proposed, and 
the Britisli senate decreed, an added beauty to her 
scenes, especially attractive to the noble corps of 
engineers. Telford had prepared mighty and beau- 
tiful objects to delight the civil race in this lovely 
region, but Stephenson crowned them with the hand 
that — 

** Knots in the air with the bridge that it flings, 

Two peaks far disrupted by ocean and skies.” 

Beautiful were the Menai Straits, but not in the 
official eyes of the Chester and Holyliead Board. 
More lovely to them would liavc been a uniform level 
award, solid and unyielding, instead of shelving sliores 
and stormy seas, thought^ by the majority to be 
superior elements of the picturesque; and next in 
beiraty would they have ranked the bridge first planned 
by their engineer, of two cast-iron arches on piers of 
masonry. But not so the Admiralty. They could 
not suffer the navigation of the channel, always in- 
tricate, to be thus impeded; and put their veto on any 
oreciion %hich did not fulfil the condition of a clear 
height above high-water from shore to shore of 100 
I feet, and b6 cBniering, So Mr. Stephenson was 
I referred back to his cogitations, which kindly devised 
for him and the company that remarkable manifes- 
tation of skill and genius— the Britannia Tubnliff 


Bridge. That offspring of much gestation may be 
briefly outlined as two contiguous hollow beams sup- 
ported by a mid-tower in the Menai Btmtsg by two 
aide towers near the opj^te shorn, and miutf vo 

abutments at the eatri^ ends on 
On thb dQtb Jim 180^ Oo 
this undertdkjs^ and isjiwf 

instituted to resc^vo upon popyj 

The bridge was ootuaUy oommeni^ April : 

1846 ; and on the 2l8t of the sam* monthi Kr« Iriw 
Tester laid the first &tone oh the Britannia Bo^ of 
the gigantic central tower. Midway between ihb 
Anglesey and Carnarvon shores, here 1,100 feet apart 
at liigh water, frowns this firm and rugged ioek» 
(thougli said frowns are not always visibly his emt 
being ten feet beneath the stream at high-tide,) and 
he stdod spopsor to the tower, conferring his own 
name, which the boisterous Straits ratified by cbiis* 
tening with no sparing sprinkle. Rapid was the 
growth of this promising child; from his chlorite* 
schist cradle, thriving, not on Clieshire cheese, but 
Cheshire sandstone and Anglesey marble, he attained 
on June the 22d, 1849, the astonishing stature of 230 
feet, on which day the last stone was laid by Mr. R. 
Stephenson. At the base, its dimensionswere sixty-two 
feet by fifty-two, and it tapers upwards, measuring 
seven feet leas each way at the entrance of the tubes. 
20,000 tons of stone, and 887 of cast-iron, are worked 
into this lofty mass of masonry. The twin-towers, 
Carnarvon and Anglesey by name, stand each at 
the distance of 400 feet from their taller brother, 
their heads rising 190 feet above the level of high 
water. TJieir base is equal to the Brifunnia base, 
but they taper to fifty-five feet by ihirty-two 
at the lower level of thog tubes. Beyond these, 
east and v/est, the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey 
abutments are erected inland 230 feet from the re- 
spective towers. The height of each is 163^ feet, 
and their length 173 feet, including the wing walls, 
which terminate in a pair of handsome pedestids, each 
surmounted by a colossal lion couchanL 
The masonry, though magnificent, is not the most 
extraordinary portion of the Britannia Bridge^ the 
characteristic feature being the iron tunnels they 
support. To fulfil the Admiralty dictuMi Mr. Stephen- 
son bent his energies to devising a straight, not an 
arched erection. Strength, durability, and lightness 
were the objects to be attained in such a consimetien^ 
and the engineer determined to avail himself of the 
well-known superiority of hollow beams to solid ones 
in their capability of resistance proportioned to their 
weight. This form being resolved upon, experiraenl 
soon decided in favour of Wrought-iron as the raateriri 
to be employed, on account of the great resistanoe thii | 
metal opposes to extension. Plates of malleable ifOff 
varying from six to twelve feet in length are drieif 
employed, strongly rivetted together. Many auA 
elaborate were the experiments directed and per- 
formed by Messrs. Stephenson, Fairbaim, HodgkiiMea^ 
E. and L. Clark, and other talented engiasefSr befetfff 
the form of these aerial tid>es, or ratiier paisagll^ Ufi 
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With unexampled rapidity were Boliemes proposed, 
fostered, and mutored, fo( reticulating with railways 
the entire kingdom. ' R^^ardless of distance, and 
obstacles, moral or physical, the most sanguine had 
already united together eveiy town of the slightest 
commercial pretension. Acts of Parliament autho- 
rising some or other of these schemes, backed by 
enterprising capitalists, were speedily multiplied. 
Profh 1801, (the year of the first railway act,) to 
1835, fifty-five acts were passed of this character, of 
which there are only six having reference to passenger- 
lines. From 1826 to the close of 1835, ninety-five 
acts were passed, authorising the construction of 
927 miles of. railway. Now had the tide decidedly 
set in, and accordingly, from 1836 to 1843, one 
hundred and fifty-three acts were passed, autlmrising 
an additional 1,717 miles. But during the next four 
years, the railway maniacal years, from 1844 to 1847, 
no fewer than si.x hundred and forty-one Acts passed 
the Legislature, permitting tlie constniction of rail- 
roads to the extent of 9,837 miles ; thus making the 
total number of acts subsequent to 1820, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, and the number of miles 
authorised, 12,481. Since that ])eriod, the amount of 
mileage, for which new powders have been granted, is 
exceeded by that which is abandoned ; and at the 
close of the year 1850, the table stands thus : — 

MILES OPE^I ron TRAFFIC. 

England and Wales .... 5,132 

Scotland 051 

Ireland 538 

6,621 

In course of construction .... 551 

Not commenced 4,831 


12,003 

Of the railways not yet commenced, the Railway 
Commissioners are of opinion that probably 2,400 
miles will never be completed under existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

Among the earliest and most important lines which 
succeeded the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
j Chester, were the Great Western ; act obtained 1835, 
length 117i miles, part opened 1838. The Grand 
Junction; act obtaiiftd 1833, length 82^ miles, 
opened 1837. The London and Birmiugluim, 112 
miles; act passed 1833, part opened 1837. The 
Midland Counties, 57 miles ; and the Nortli Midland, 
72} miles ; acts passed iu 1836 and both opened in 
1840.. Of these germs of the main arteries of our 
railway system the Great Western has now attained 
to 263} miles in length; while the Grand Junction, 
(whid^M^fi^ included the Liverpool and Manchester,) 
bee|^’ incorporated in 1846 with the London and 
Bi^tngham, and the Manchester and Birmingham 
;3^^ways ; thus forming the Great London and North 
^f^tern Railway, the most gigantic among ifs 
^brethren, its mileage having now reached 518} miles ; 
pecuniary interest being, morcoTor, possessed by the 
company in 640 miles of tributor/liues. The autho- 


rised capital of this company now exceeds thirty 
millions sterling. The North Midland and the Mid* 
land Counties, together with the Birmingham and 
Derby 'Junction, were incorporated in 1844, under 
the name of the Midland Railway, which is second in 
extent only to the London and North Western. Its 
present length is 496} miles, and the authorised 
I capital of the company 17i788,160f. Another of 
I tliese nfain trunks, bidding fair to rival any of the 
foregoing in importance, is the Great Northern, the • 
* spine,*' as it is called, of the kingdom. No part of 
this line was opened till 1848, bat at present 236 
miles are available for traffic, and, when completed 
its length will be 300 miles. 

Perhaps there is no aspect that more strikingly 
exhibits the wonderfully rapid establishment of the 
railway system in England, and, at the same time, 
the remarkable monetary resources of our country, 
than the consideration of the immense sums devoted 
to their construction. Prodigious has been the out- 
lay in every stage; upwards of two hundred millione 
having been already expended upon them, and powers 
yet unexcrcised are possessed for a further outlay 
exceeding one hundred and forty-six millions. On 
the 1st of January, 1850, the total authorised capital 
of the railway companies in the United Kingdom, 
was no less a sum than 347,046,164 ! But there is 
no other state in which the cost throughout of esta- 
blishing a railroad is so enormous as in ourpwn ; and 
to give some idea of this, wc annex the amount per 
mile, expended on a few of our principal lines; inde- 


pendcntly of tlie " plant,” 
upon their path. 

and before 

t train has run 

Midland Counties . . 

per mile 

. £35,402 

North Western . . . 

>» • 

. 41,612 

Eastern Counties . . 

}» • 

. 46,355 

Great Western . . . 

>1 • 

. 43,885 

Brighton 

II • 

. 56,981 

Manchester and Bury . 

II • 

. 70.tf00 

Croydon 

II 

. 80,400 

Greenwich .... 

II • 

. 267,270 

Blackwall 

II • 

. 287,678 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 

II 

. 35,024 

Dublin and Kingstown . 

II • 

. 59,122 

On the English Lines the average 

snhi per mile 


paid for the purchase of land, exceeds 14,000/., and 
far too great an clement in the swollen amount has 
been the parliamentaiy expense incurred. By the 
Brighton Company 4,806/. per mile was thus outlayed; { 
by the Manchester and Birmingham, 5,190/. ; and by i 
the Blackwall Company, 14,414/. j 

It has been estimated, indeed, that the money laid j 
out in Parliamentary expenses, during the three years i 
1845 to 1847, would have been sufficient to pay for 
the construction of a line from London to Aberdeen 
at the rate of 20,000/. per mile ! In contost with 
this enormous expense stands the avcrage^cost per 
mile of American railways, which is only 5,081/. In 
Prussia the average cost has been about 10,000/.; 
Austria, 11,300/. ; lesser States of Germany, about 
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19,000/. per mile. Many of the American railroads, 
it ahoold be remembered, are only nngU lines; nor 
are they to be compared to our own for solidity, 
beauty, durability, or any other excellence. The trains 
rush up the centre of tlie streets, and, as the traveller 
** Across the Atlantic’* tells us, “You might be 
walking p a shady lane of a dork night, unconscious 
that t^re was a line of railway within a hundred 
miles, and suddenly hear the engine turn in out of a 
field behind you, and see it whisk past, or feel it go 
over you, according as you did or did not get out of 
the way in time. As for villages and country towns, 
it rattles right up their main streets, not unfrcquently 
stopping at the door of the hotel, or in front of the 
church, by way of a station. On these occasions you 
might sometimes shake hands with the people on each 
side of you, who stand at their shop-fronts to see 
you go past.” 

But, while astonishment is created by a financiid 
view of our railways, their magnificence can only be 
rightly appreciated after consideration of the gigantic 
works and noble structures wliich they have on all 
sides called into existence. Trophies of art and 
science, varied and beautiful, elegant and stupendous, 
abound in camo and intaglio upon our new highways. 
Starting from some chief station, among the two 
thousand erected, of noble exterior and corresponding 
beauty wdthin — the beauty of fitmsi as well os adorn- 
ment — (such, for instance, as the Easton terminus, 
the erection of which cost 81,582/.) — and presenting 
a scene unparalleled and unique^ not the least striking 
portion being the light and elegant iron roofs which 
shelter the thronging travellers — ^the passenger now 
races the wind in some narrow defile, the grassy, 
earthy, bricky, stony, or rocky sides of which, sloping 
or perpendicular, arc fifty, sixty, even seventy to an 
hundred feet in height; now emerges upon a luxurious 
level, where, sitting at his case, he beholds fields, 
trees, streams and villages rush past him in hot 
pursuit, till he suddenly finds himself upon a thready 
ridge, high and diy, though in the centre of a boggy 
wilderness ; and anon, he is hanging for an instant 
over some majestic river upon a bridge supported on 
peerless piers, which flies swiftly yet smoothly from 
under him, and he is buried in a reverberating chasm, 
where he hears in intense perfection the shrill saluta- 
tion of his steed and its fellow-creature as they enjoy 
an interview, brief, ’tis true, in the course of their 
opposite wendiugs. Again, escaping from the tunnel, 
he is restored to the iigl^t of day, and finds himself 
transported as by enchantment to the centre of a 
palatial edifice, there surrounded by temptations of 
appetite not easily resisted in the potent shapes before 
him, 'liquid and compact, sweet, pungent, savoury, 
warming, cooling, refreshing and invigorating, and he 
has five whole minutes at h^ disposal, so is instantly 
an added devotee before the gastronomic shrine. Not 
that he food or drink, but the universal rush is 
infectious; he has no interval for considering whether 
he hungers or thirsts; hesitation, one moment’s delay, 
would prohibit choice; so with the enezgy of decision. 


I and reflecting that a merciful man is merciful to ihis 
I stomach, he seeks to store that region with all expo 
I dition, till “Take your seats, gentlemen,” irresistibly 
arrests the benevolent operation. Again, he is 
smoothly lightninged over viaducts of surpassing 
grandeur; above chasms of unsearchable depth; 
across rivers and arms of the sea^wide enough and 
deep enough to swamp a fleet; through massive tubes 
of iron, glibly and swiftly as a grey pea through a 
pea-shooter from the*distcnded jaws of a school- 
urchin; and is finally clasped in the arms of his 
friend — ^breathless P — ^nay, never freer in his respivop 
tions; fatigued P — pshaw! — “fresh as a daisy,” as 
he assures that friend, who, knowing he would start 
at the nine a. h. train, felt equally sure that the 900 
miles would be traversed, and he at his friend’s table 
at half-past two, ?. M., without so much a disarrange- 
ment as a rumpled whisker. 

Wonderful works have combined to ensure him 
punctual to the dinnci^hour, and he is a grateful man. 
Hb, and not he only, will listen with interest to some 
details of their structure. The level and smoothness 
of the road, which rendered our traveller’s ride so 
voluptuously easy, cost labour and science a struggle 
with nature of no little severity. Mountains and 
valleys needed to be “ made straight” by spades, and 
mattocks, and wheelbarrows. 

Enormous embankments have to be packed and con- 
solidated, carefully guarding against the risk of future 
subsidence or slips. On the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway there is the Broad Green Embankment, which 
is thirty feet in height, and extends nearly three 
miles ; measuring sixty feet in breadth at the surface, 
and at the base 135 feet : no less than 550,000 
cubic yards of material being absorbed in its for- 
mation. Tlie embankments on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, 112 miles in length,*are estima* 
ted to contain 10,698,315 cubic yards. Perhaps the 
highest in tlie country are to be found on the Clarence 
Railway, in the county of Durham. 

If our traveller wondered whence the masses of 
material were obtained for some of these immense 
works, the first “ cutting”%c came to would throw a 
I little light upon his cogitations. This is one of the 
nice reckonings of the engineer, to make the cuttings 
and embankments of his line balance one another ; 

I though it is not to be expected that the result can be 
exactly attained. Some railways have averaged in 
their earth-Vorks as much as 150,000 cubic yards per 
mile. The excavations on the London and Birmingham 
line amounted to considerably upwards of t,welvo 
million cubic yards, of which the chalk hewn out of , 
the Triug cutting alone equalled 1,297,763 cubic 
yards. Y^en the material is sandstone, as aUthe 
Olive Mount cutting on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the labour required is tremendous ; and though 
sand excavations arc certainly not so formidable, they 
are works of no insignificant magnitude when, as on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, dug to the depth 
of 110 feet. 

Engineers have displayed great ingenuity in suiting 
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the character of their works to tho very various situ- 
ations in which they are construoted. Thus, it 
frequently happens in cuttings that different descrip- 
tions of strata are pierced; and when the upper 
stratum is hard and solid and the lower more loose in 
anbstanoe, the sloping necessary for the stabilitj^ of 
the under portion of the excavation would entail very 
serious labour in semoving the superior portion. In 
such cases the rock is underbuilt with massive brick 
revfitement walls some three o^ four feet in thickness, 
and the sides of the cutting are left perpendicular. 
This method is adopted at Blisworth, where there is a 
eiitting of this nature sixty feet in depth, and again 
between Camden Town and Euston Station. 

But the most difficult, uncertain, laborious, aud ex- 
' pensive works in constructing a railroad are the 
tunnellingSi which arc generally found to be great 
I bores. Few travellers entertain any high degree of 
partiality for these dark, noisy, mysterious/^ earth-em- 
I bowelled pathways ; and engineers like them at least 
I as little. The poor contractor for the Kilsby tunnel 
fell a sacridee to its deceitful quicksand whicli wouldir t 
be pumped dry, and compelled him finally to give up 
, the contract and the ghost. The strata through which 
the subterraneous pass was to be made was believed 
to be entirely the shale of the lower oolite ; but in 
the process of excavation the liquid enemy manifested 
himself by throwing water up the shafts in torrents. 

, A reinforcement was sent to the attack under Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, who, with the aid of his army 
of thirteen steam-engines, 200 liorscs, and 1,250 
! men, obtained in eight months a glorious triumph; 

' but not till after two years and a half had been 
spent upon this tunnel, which is 2,423 feet in 
length, and consumed 30,000,000 of bricks iu lining 
the top and bottom. 

Some tupncls need no lining, the material being 
sufficiently compact not to require support. This is 
tho case with the Pcnmacnbacli Tunnel, between 
Chester and Holyhead, which is cut through solid 
basalt : but the operation of perforating basaltic rock, 
granite, or whiustone, is extremely laborious, being 
effected almost entirely bj Ibc tedious process of 
blasting. The Box Tunnel, between Bath and Chip- 
penham, the longest English tunnel, is upwards of 
one mile and three quarters in length, and exceeded 
8Q0,000f. in expense, oRiearly 100/. per yard — nothing, 
if compared with Brunei’s subaqueous achievement ; 
for the Thames Tunnel cost about 1,2004 pei* 
Sovereigns, if laid down abreast, a foot wide from end 
to end, up one path and down the other, would not 
pay for it. 

’ Emerging from these gloomy recesses, let us follow 
our traveller over the viaducts, which led lus musiugs 
bact^ito our old friends the Romans. We have many 
imposing stmeturea of tliis nature, and among the 
finest is that crossing the Dee, in the beautiful Yale 
.cl IffamgoUen, 1532 feet in length. It is securely 
upon the solid rock, and measures 148 feet in 
lisight from the river-bed to the central top of the 
pampet. Its construction occupied from the 19th of 


April, 1846, to the 12tfa of August, 1848, costing more 
than 100,000/. The London and Greenwich Railway 
is a viaduct throughout, twenty-six feet wide and about 
twenty high, and consists of 878 arches, twepty-seven 
of which are ekew arches. This form of road was neces- 
sitated by the multitude of houses standing in ths 
proposed line. Another magnificent structure is the 
Stockport Viaduct, designed by Mr. Georg#W. Buck. 
It is 2,179 feet long, and 106 feet high, and carries 
over the Mersey the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway. And many more raised roads, stupendous 
and beautiful, have our engineers erected throughout 
the kingdom, fully worthy of deep attention ; but we 
must leave all further notice of them to more pro* 
fessional pages. 

Bridges most numerous, of brick, stone, wood, and 
iron, span and support our railways ; probably not 
fewer than 15,000. On the eighty-two miles of the 
Lonrlon and North Western Railway, lately the Grand 
Junction, there are 169 bridges, of which sixty-three 
are below the line. There arc two or three bridges of 
such surpassing interest that we must devote some 
space to their individual notice. Each would have 
conferred immortal fame upon its architect ; but all 
have instead combined to weave an unfading wreath 
of laurel for one man, Robert Stephenson. The High 
Level Bridge at Newcastle, the Conway, aud the 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, are all the works of his 
hands. 

A “ high level” bridge across the Tyne, had long 
been a desideratum with tlic good folks of Ncweastle, 
the old bridge suiting only the low districts of the 
opposite shores; aud when it was determined to 
combine the termini of the neighbouring railways into 
one grand central station, it became necessary, in 
order to include the Darlington line, then terminating 
at Gateshead, to carry it over the river at a consider- 
able altitude. Mr. R. Stephenson served, therefore, 
the common interest of the directors and townsmen 
by planning this ingenious structure, the first which 
unites the suspension with tho ordinary principles of 
a viaduct. It is nearly 1,400 feet in length, and 
comprises a carriage-road as well as a railway. A 
level bridge for horses, vehicles, and foot-passengers, 
is constructed at the altitude of ninety feet from high 
tide level. Above this the railroad is carried at an 
additional height of twenty-five feet, the parapet of 
which is more tiian 130 feet from the river bed. In this 
structure the iron-work weighs nearly 6,000 tons, and 
the total cost of the bridge has been about 580,000/. 

But this beautiful erection is greatly surpassed iu 
interest by tbe tubular bridges on the Chester and 
Holyhead line. It is true these are not the first 
tubular bridges, for a wooden one was built over tiie 
Rhine, about two miles above Lanfen, in 1757, by a 
carpenter, John Ulrick Grubenroan, the kngth of 
which was 353) feet without support from below; 
but this is no prototype of the Britwnia and^ Conway 
tubes. The latter and lessor of these *'troa tunnels, 
bung up in the air across arms of the sea,** is flung. 0 Ter 
the Conway, dose under the old castle wall, at Sin deva* 
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ikm of eighteen feet above high-water level ; its clear 
apaa being 400 feet. The bridge consists of two rectan- 
gular tubes, each 424 feet long, and fourteen feet 
wide, with an average height of twenty-four feet, and 
weighing 1,300 tons. In June 1846, the masonry was 
commenced, and on the 17th of November 1848, the 
first tube was adjusted ; on which occasion a festival 
was givClpn honour of the engineer, where his father 
was present, George Stephenson. To him tlie enjoy-, 
ment of that scene must have repaid iiis early denials 
for the sake of the son, whose reputation was thus 
gloriously advancing. Before the second tube was 
fixed, which took place on the 2d of November in the 
same yeai*, the father’s spirit was removed from par- 
ticipation in earthly honours, and the son’s shaded by 
his irreparable loss ! Since that date, with invariable 
safety, trains have shot through the double tunnel, 
nor has anything occurred to diminish confidence in 
the all-abundant strength of the iron passage; and, 
indeed, the most timid would feel satisfactorily assured 
of their security in transit from Chester to Conway 
by a brief glance at the rigid tests and experiments 
of Captain Simmons, the results of which arc con- 
clusive against all apprehension of danger. As the 
principles adopi ed in the construction of this bridge 
are identical with those of its gigantic neighbour, we 
need not, to describe them, delay longer our notice of 
the grander triumph. 

North Wales wjis rich enough in varied attractions 
before the year 1845. Admirers of scenery soft and 
sublime ; students of history, of language, of manners, 
of men ; votaries of fancy or fishing ; lovers of leeks, 
lakes, or learning; the antiquary and the engineer; 
all, and severally, found abundant charms in Taffy land. 
But, in 1845, the hero of Conway designed, the directors 
of the Chester and Holyhead Hail way proposed, and 
the British senate decreed, an added bcaniy to her 
scenes, especially attractive to the noble corps of 
engineers. Telford had prepared mighty and beau- 
tiful objects to delight the civil race in this lovely 
region, but Stephenson crowned them with the hand 
that— 

Knots in the air with the bridge that it flings, 

Two peaks far disrupted by ocean and skies.” 

Beautiful were the Menai Straits, but not in the 
offidal eyes of the Chester and Holyhead Board. 
More lovely to them would have been a uniform level 
sward, solid and unyielding, instead of shelving shores 
and stormy seas, thought^ by the majority to be 
superior elements of the picturesque ; and next in 
beiraty would they have ranked the bridge first planned 
by their engineer, of two cast-iron arches on piers of 
masonry. But not so the Admiralty. They could 
Boi suffer the navigation of the channel, always in- 
tricate, to be thus impeded; and put their veto on any 
ereoiicm %hioh did not fulfil the condition of a clear 
height above high-water from shore to shore of 100 
Iset, and nb eeniermg. So Mr. Stephenson was 
referred baok to his cogitations, which kindly devised 
for him and the company that remarkable manifes- 
tarioa of skill and genius— the Britannia Tabular 


Bridge. That offspring of much gestation niaj^ be 
briefly outlined as two contiguous hollow beams sup- 
ported by a mid-tower in the Monai Straits^ by tvro 
side towers near the opposite shores, and two massive 
abutments at the extreme ends on solid land. 

On the 30th Jnne^ 1845, the Parliament sanetioaed 
this undertaking, and experiments were forthwith 
instituted to resolve upon the besttorm of struoture. 
The bridge was actually commenced April the 18th, 
1846 ; and on the 2i8t of the samf month, Mr. Frank 
Foster laid the first stone on the Britannia Bode of 
the gigantic central tower. Midway between the 
Anglesey and Carnarvon shores, here 1,100 feet apart 
at iiigh water, frowns this firm and rugged rock, 
(though said frowns are not always visibll, his crest 
being ten feet beneath the stream at high-tide,) ^and 
he stood sponsor to the tower, conferring his own 
name, which the boisterous Straits ratified by chris* 
teuiug with no sparing sprinkle. Bapid was the 
growth of this promising child; from his chlorite* 
schist cradle, thriving, not on Cheshire cheese, but 
Cheshire sandstone and Anglesey marble, he attained 
on June the 22d, 1849, the astonishing stature of 230 
feet, on which day the last stone was laid by Mr. H. 
Stephenson. At the base, its dimensions were sixty-two 
feet by fifty-two, and it tapers upwards, measuring 
seven feet less each way at the entrance of the tubes. 
20,000 tons of stone, and 387 of cast-iron, are worked 
into this lofty mass of masonry. The twin-towers, 
Carnarvon and Anglesey by name, stand each at 
the distance of 460 feet from their taller brother, 
their heads rising 100 feet above the level of high 
water. Their base is equal to the Britannia base, 
but they taper to fifty-five feet by thirty-two 
at the lower level of thoe tubes. Beyond these, 
cast and v/cst, the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey 
abutments are erected inland 230 feet from the re- 
spective towers. The height of each is 163} feet, 
and their length 173 feet, inclnding the wing walls, 
which terminate in a pair of handsome pedestals, each 
surmounted by a colossal lion eouchant 
The masonry, though magnificent, is not the moat 
extraordinary portion of the Britannia Bridge, the 
characteristic feature being the iron tunnds they 
suppoi-t. ’J'o fulfil the Admiralty dictum^ Mr. Stephen- 
son bent his energies to devising a straight, not an 
arched erection. Strength, durability, and lightness 
were the objects to be attained in such a eonstmotioii, 
and the engineer determined to avail himself of the 
well-known superiority of hollow beams to solid onei 
in their capability of resistance proportioned to their 
weight, lliis form being resolved upon, experimoifc 
soon decided in favour of Wrought-iron as the nmterkd 
to be employed, on account of the great resistmoe this 
metal opposes to extension. Plates of mefiesbli 'ireir 
varying from six to twelve feet in length are cluel^> 
employed, strongly rivetted together. Many and 
elaborate were the experiments directed and per- 
formed by Messrs. Stephenson, Fairbaimt Hodf^hfeieii^ 
£. and L. Clark, and other talented eagmeeKi, befSMl 
the form .of these aerial tuibes, c(r rather paaaigi|^ Via 
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'fiied io dctful. Cylindrical, ellipiica], and reotanipilar 
koUow girders were fashioned, tested, and crushed 
beneath the unoonseionable^ pressures with which 
I they were overburdened, by the seal of tliese earnest 
and untiring men; who finally found tlie strongest 
form to be the rectangular, which is consequently 
adopted. Furthermore, the top and bsfttom are com- 
posed of parallel cells ; eight in number in the roof, 
and six in the flotf, a contrivance that affords mucli 
additional strength. Each gallery complete consists 
I of four separate tubes, one on either side of the 
I Britannia-tower, extending to its appropriate land- 
tower, the length being 473 feet, and one from each 
land-tower to the corresponding inland abutment 
measuring* 274 feet. Externally the width of each 
tube is fifteen feet. 65 miles of bars of iron have 
been used to connect the vertical sides of the cells with 
the upper and lower plates, and the rivets that unite 
the iron sheets consumed 136 miles, or 900 tons of 
rod-iron. They are seven-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter, and were driven into the rivet-holes red-hot, 
that their contraction in cooling might compress the 
wrought-iron plates still more closely togetlier. The 
whole weight of iron in these aerial tunnels exceeds 
11,300 tons ; but if they had been solid instead of 
hollow they would have bent beneath their own 
weight. Of the eight tubes, the four shortest were 
constructed on scaffolding in the respective positions 
they were intended permanently to occupy ; but the 
four longest were built on platforms on the Carnarvon 
shore, and were thence fioated on pontoons to the 
foot of the bridge. It was in June, 1847, that the 
first load of iron reached the Straits, and in June, 
1849, the first tube was fioated, and was finally 
secured in its aiiy restii|g-place on the following 9th 
of November. 

Perhaps daring the whole process of this under- 
taking, fraught as it is with unusual interest in every 
stage and detail, there were no portions more striking 
and critical than the fioatings and elevations of the 
great central tubes. Sir Francis Head was an eye- 
witness on one of these occasions, and he has por- 
trayed the scene with his usual graphic power. Truly 
it was no ordinary sight to witness the stately sailing 
of the huge metal mass towards its lofty home, and 
required, as it reoeive^k the guidance of the best en- 
gineering genius of the day. Mr. Stephenson directed 
the whole proceedings; and Sir F. Head describes the 
movements of his arms by which he signified to his 
coadjutors how he wished them to regulate the speed. 
This telegraphic mode of action, it appears, was 
imagined by some of the spectators to result from a 
high degree of nervous excitement on the part of poor 
Mr.^phen86n. "Did’nt you observe,” said one, 
he Jeept continoally stretching out his arms, 
xafi^ them up and then sinking them down ? But 
rio wonder, he. was so agitated!’* When Aquarius 
^ had borne his burden to the foot of the Britannia 
tower lus aid was not dispensed with ; indeed, the 
greatest serrice had yet to be accorded. After the 
aquatic exoursicn came the aercmaatic trip; ior this 


enormous gallery, weighing 1,600 tons, (the weight of 
each of the four longest sections,} had an upward 
journey exceeding 100 feet to accomplish; so, to give 
him a lift, Messrs. Easton and Amos, of Southwark, 
supplied a. powerful hydraulic press, said to be tlrn 
most mighty instrument existing. The engines applied 
to the force part of this press could drive the fluid, it 
is calculated, more than five times as htghiH ^he top 
of Snowdon. Upwards of 8,000 lbs. per square inch 
is the enormous pressure exerted by this machine, the 
whole lifting power of which is estimated at 2,622 
tons. 

In Febmary, 1850, the second tube, was deposited, 
and on March the 6tb, a locomotive first flew across 
the Menai Straits. At half-past six A.M., the driver 
of that engine started with two other engines from the 
Bangor Stotion, all gaily decorated with union-jacks 
and foreign flags. That driver felt no fear in his trial 
trip ; he urged neither steed nor stoker as he neared 
the novel tube, but at a steady, stately pace of some 
seven miles an hour, he boldly tested the strength of 
his own creation. It was Kobert Stephenson. He 
was the first man Ihat traversed with a steam-engine 
that spanning gallery. In the centre of each span the 
engines rested, but not the trace of a deflection could 
be detected. To prove the stability of the structure 
it was subjected to several severe ordeals, all estab- 
lishing the complete success of the gigantic under- 
taking. During these tests an interesting episode 
occurred in the Carnarvon land-tube, where Mr. Mure, 
of Blackwall, the constructor of seven tubes out of tlie 
eight, inserted the last rivet, exactly the two-millionth^ 
in its prepared home ; Mr. Stephenson driving it in 
and clenching it amid the prolonged shouts of the as- 
sembled populace, reverberated by! the bold hills of 
Carnarvon. On the Monday week following the ” up 
line ” was opened for public traffic. The third and 
fourth tubes were deposited on the 11th of July and 
13th of September in the same year respectively ; and 
on the 21st of October, 1850, the ” down line ” was 
permanently opened, and the Britannia bridge com- 
pleted, little more than four years being occupied in 
the whole construction ; about half the time required 
for the erection of Telford’s beautifulMenaiSuspension 
Bridge. Many similar and additional experiments 
were made on this occasion, and, among others, that 
of driving a heavily-loaded train throughout the tube 
at the highest attainable velocity ; the result being* a 
less amount of deflection tjian when the weight withm 
the tube was stationary. 

Those lovers of mountain and marine scenery whom 
the liberality of the London and North Western Com- 
pany has induced to visit Bangor and Beanmaris, 
among other beauties of the principality, will fed 
peculiar interest in knowing that every section of this 
bridge through which they will be twice hftrried, is 
constmeted to bear a weight about nine times greater 
than it can ever be required to sustain, mundy that 
of a train oo-equal with itself in length. Indeed, 
Mr. Stephenson assures ns that no part of the line is 
so competent for its work as the bridge between Car- 
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iiarvoii Hud Anglesey ; while its latend strength is far 
too considerable to admit of the least apprehension of 
danger from the severest hurricanes. From lion to 
lion the total length of the bridge is feet, an 
extent which will be readily realised by those hf our 
readers who remember that this measurement is 
exactly seven feet less than that of the Crystal Palace. 
The whole tost according to the odicial statement has 
been as Mows 


£158,704 

Iron used in tubes and towers . 149,565 
Construction of tubes .... 226,234 

Pontoons, raising, machinery &c. 37,878 

Carpentry and labour in floating,! ^ 

raising, and completing bridge) ' 
Experiments 3,986 

Total cost : . . £601,865 

There are yery many curious and interesting de- 
tcdls and peculiarities, besides observations and 
experiments, which we should be glad to describe 
could we afford the space, but must content ourselves 
with referring only to the ingenious method by which 
the ever-varying contraction and expansion of tlie 
metah according to the temperature is provided for. 
The differences of length vary from half an inch to 
three inches, the maximum and minimum lengths 
being attained about three hours after noon and mid- 
night. To meet this effect certain ends of the tubes 
are left loose, working on iron-rollers, with admirable 
contrivances for maintaining the true level of the line 
and ensuring safety to the passing trains. 

Our railways abound with beauties, and we confess 
to no sympathy with those who tliink tlicm antithe- 
tical to poesy, or destructive of the picturesque. A 
rail-train skirting the forest, winding among steep 
hills and above or beneath graceful bridges, with the 
stateliness of a floating giant of the deep, and the 
swiftness of a messenger of air, is an object of ex- 
ceeding beauty ; while to see it dashing into a dark' 
vision-impenetiuble tunnel, like some fabulous dragon 
biding himself from heaven’s light in his earth-rent 
cavern ; or to watch the swift approach through the 
blackness of night . of those fiercely-glaring, fiery, 
blood-red eyes— to hear the rattling thunder of the 
monster as in one pulse-beat be rashes past— and then 
to lose him as instantaneously as though its air-rend- 
ing shriek had opened a chasm whiob engulpbed the 
bl^k, half visionary, land-leviatian, approaches, nay, 
attains sublimity. 

Hans Christian Andersen has admirably described 
a railway ride: — **The first sensation,** be says, **is 
that of a very gentle motion in the carriages, and 
then the chains are attached which bind them together ; 
the steam whistle sounds again and we move on, at 
first but slowly, as if a child’s hand drew a little 
carnage. The spe^d increases imperceptibly, but 
you 1 ^ in your book, look at your map, and as yet 
do not zighjJy know at what speed you are going, for 


I the train glides on like a sledge over the levd sncfw- 
field. You look out of the window and diswver that 
you are careering away as wijh horses at fall gaUop ; 
it goes still quicker ; you seem to fly ; but here is no 
shaking, no suffocation, nothing of what you anticipated 
would be unpleasant. Wbat was that red thing which 
darted like lightning close past us ? It was one of tiie 
watchmen, who^tood there with his flag. Only look 
out, and the.nearest ten or twenty yards you see is a 
field which looks like a rapid stream ; grass and plaaia. 
; run into each other. We have an idea of standing 
outside of the globe and seeing it turn round ; it pains 
the eye to keep it fixed for a long time in the same 
direction .... It is as if town lay close to town; 
now comes one, then another. One can imagine the 
flight of birds of passage — they must leave towns 

behind thus And as to all the poetiy of 

travelliug being lost, 1 am quite of the contraiy 
opinion. It is in the narrow, close packed diligences 
that |)oetry vanishes: we become dull; we are 
plagued with heat and dust in the best season of the 
year, and ,in winter by bad heavy roads ; we do not 
see nature itself in a wider extent, but in longer 
draughts than in a railway carriage. Oh, what a noble 
and great achievment of the mind is this production !' 
we feel ourselves as powerful as the sorcerers of old ! 
wc put our magic horse to the carriage, and space 
disappears ; we fly like the clouds in a storm — ^as the 
bird of passage flies ! Our wild horse snorts and snuffs, 
and the dark stream rushes out of his nostrils. 
Mephistopheles could not fly quicker with Faust on 
bis cloak ! .... I can remember but a few times in 
my life that ever 1 felt myself so affected as I was 
on this railroad journey ; I felt a devotion, such as 
when a child I have felt in tlie church alone ; and 
when older in the sun-illumined forest, or on the 
sea in a dead calm and starlight night.” 

Truly ** space disappears” beneath thp strides of our 
"magic horse,” and wo feel scarcely startled by the 
assertion which has been made, that "it wfll be 
literally easier, and Me Use time, to travel than to 
stay at home.” What different geographical ideas the 
next generation will imbibe from their " Goldsmith’s” 
and " Guy’s” to some of our hazy visions of distance ! 
Mile-reckoning will be eschewed, and minute-measure 
established. Butler’s Atlas must be superseded 
by Bradshaw’s Guide, with a universal railway 
frontispiece; and the infant mind will describe the 
mutual distances of nations by the time in which 
express trains perform the journey between them. 
"Capital cities” and “chief towns” will become ob- 
solete terms, and "central” and "minor stktions’* 
will bother instead the brains of childhood. What 
may we not prophesy ’of [the future from that we 
witness around usP The journey from London to 
Paris has already been performed in nine hours. Only 
the* other day our Exhibition Commbsioners were 
whirling over the " pale iron edge” on their way to 
I the gay capital at a velocity of sixty-six miles an 
hour. The iiight-mail regularly reaches Paris in 
twelve hours; while the express trains travel to 
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8outbampl;On at the rate of about forij-five miles au 
hour, to Dover at forty-eight and a half miles an 
hour,, and to EiLeter at nearly ffty-two miles an 
hour; and in 'experimental trips even seventy miles 
an hour has been exceeded. But does not this 
tearing pace vrear out mortal man, and seeip better 
adapted fur rockets or cannon balls tlian flesh and 
blood? Is it not at least subversive of all case, 
comfort, and tranquillity P “ While the train,” says 
a reviewer, ** is thus almost on the wing, beating 
the eagle in its flight, the passengers are rcolining 
in their easy chairs, thinking or sleeping, reading or 
writing, as if they were in their own happy homes — 
safer indeed than there, for thieves cannot rob them by 
day, nor burglars alarm them by night. The steam 
horse starts neither at tlie roar of the thunderstorm, 
nor the flash of its fire. Draughts of a purer air expel 
the marsh poison from its scat before it has begun 
the work of death ; and, surrounded by conductors, the 
delicate and timid traveller looks without dismay on 
the forked messenger of destruction, twisting the 
spire or rending the oak, or raging above the fear 
stricken dwellings of man.” 

Nor is it passengers only, ** the least transportable 
species of luggage,” who speed from town to town 
with such rapidity. Ponderous loads of merchandise, 
perhaps 300 tons in weight, surpass tlie most ex- 
traordinary feats of swiftness our fleetest messengers 
could accomplish before the iron monarch waved his 
snowy plume. This branch of traffic is not confined 
to bulky articles. More than two thousand parcels 
are booked daily at the Elision Station, and the entire 
arrangements are so complete that not more than one 
parcel in four hundred thousand is lost. 

Certainly tlie velocity attained is scarcely more 
striking than the immense cargoes, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, that arc now transported daily and 
nightly between all parts of the kingdom ; which 
results as mucli from the great reduction of cost in 
money as from the diminished expenditure of time. 
Not only is merchandise conveyed as far in one hour 
as it travelled formerly by the best waggons in a day, 
but the charge, made is now about threc-pence a Ion 
per mile where, eighty or ninety years ago, it was five 
times that sum ; and it has been calculated for the 
two years ending of June, 1848, that nearly 
seventeen millions was actually saved by passengers in 
rail-trains of what they would have expended had they 
travelled hj stage coach— the saving being about 
sewn-ienths of the actual outlay ! We need not wonder, 
then, at the enormous increase of passengers, who 
last yw were nearly treble the number booked 
in 1843 in the United Kingdom ; for, in 1850, they 
greatly exceeded sixty*six millions. The total amounts 
of the yearly traffic received by the railway companies 
of Great Britain and Ireland correspond in magnitude 
and progression. Tlie annaal increase of the sums 
received is upwards of a million sterling. In Ihe 
year ending 30th June, 1850, the total receipts for 
passengers and goods was 12,407,853/.; of which more 
than was paid hj passengers. 


One of the most interesting developments of our 
new system of transit is the excursion train, which 
has obtained, in a remarkably* short space of time, very 
extensive public support. Moat marvellous a^e the 
invitations of the more liberal and enterprising of our 
railway companies; and not less astonishing are the 
swarming responders who besiege the London termini 
— poiials to them of every variety of beauty in nature 
and art. Hence the trains and sets of trains con- 
veying their two, three, even six thousand passengers 
to or from the metropolitan centre. Is it an after- 
noon’s excursion that is desired, 0 denizen of London? 
You may go to Hampton Court and back, (thirty 
miles,) for one shilling. A sea-breeze ? Take a ticket 
for Hastings; you pay five shillings for your 160 
miles. Or have Oxford’s glories excited your curiosity ? 
For three-and-sixpence the intervening sixty-three 
miles are travelled twice over. Do you want more 
for your money, and a peep at Salisbury Cathedral? 
The same sum will defray the cost of your journey, 
and afford you nearly a 200 miles ride. If your 
friends, on the other bond, politely recommend you 
to “ go to Bath,” and you wish to oblige them, your 
journey there and back, (213 miles,) wull cost you the 
modest sum of five shillings. Now-a-days, a scanty 
purse and a short leisure will not hide from you the 
lovely valleys of Hope and Hathersage, of Borrowdale 
and Palterdale, of Llanberris and Festiniog ; or the 
bold summits of the Peak, of Snowdon, of llelvellyn, 
of Saddleback, and Skiddaw. 

The democrat ic cfiTect of these steam-trips in the 
present days for ihe millions, when, 

“ Her Majesty's carriage, though fit up in style, 

Goes by just the same line as ihe penny-a-mile,” 

is amusingly exemplified by Mr. Laing, who describes 
a llhiiic steam-boat scene in his ** Observations on 
Europe.” After depicting an English exclusive he 
proceeds to ‘*The German potentate, who at home 
sits in whiskered magnificence at the window of his 
schlon, and may count eveiy shirt laid on the green to 
Jileach within ihe circle of his liereditary dominions 
and territorial sway, condescends, in these days of 
speed and economy, to save his state revenues and 
travel by steam to visit his crowned cousins. Seated 
in the saloon of a Khinc steam-boat, be stares over his 
tawny mustaebios, like an owl in a withered beech- 
hedge, at the free and easy crowd of passengers of all 
ranks and countries who seem quite insensible of 
their proximity to so much grandeur. He discovers, 
perliaps, in his all-engrossing, talkative, vis-a-vis neigh- 
bour at dinner, whom the waiters fly to serve, the 
thriving draper of his own village metropolis, returning 
from Manchester with a fresh stock of goods and 
assurance, with which he feels quite at his ease, and 
sits altogether unannihilated in the sublime presence. 
Nay, horror of horrors f the fellow calls for a bottle 
of higher-priced wine than his Serene Highness is 
drinking ; nods, actually nods, to the thrioe illustrious 
Herr; tells him they must hflve seen each other 
somewhere before, and proposes a g^nss to ibeir better 
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acquaintance! Where will the influence of steam- 
power end?'* 

Notwithstanding the multitude of runners to and 
fro on the face of the eai'th, and the immense power 
of the newly developed agency of traffic, the risk and 
danger to the necks and limbs of prudent passengers 
is extremely small; and, owing to improvements in 
system, knowledge, and practice, these risks are still 
diminishing. In 1848 the proportion of passengers 
injured on all our lipes, by accidents beyond their 
control, was one in every 45?,818 ; the proportion 
killed, one in 6,440,087. In 1849 only one in 760,018 
was injured, and one only in 12,768,308 passengers 
lost his life by such accidents. Railway riding is the 
zaf^st as well as the most expeditious and cheapest 
mode of travel yet discovered. This the public arc 
beginning to understand and appreciate ; though the 
faith of many as well as the persons of few may be 
somewhat shaken now and then by “ another dreadful 
collision,” to be accounted for, perhaps, by the couplet 
a stoker writes to a friend in our merriest periodical, — 
“ Sometimes, Jem, I own with our puffin’ and atn vin* 
We thinks too much of speedf and too little of drivin'** 

There may be a few folk still remaining who sym- 
pathise ill tlie old lady’s feelings that refused to travel 
by railroads because she didn’t believe in 'em and 
there are many more to whom the truths of our new 
art of locomotion are not brouglit home. Tlicy cannot 
rid themselves of the old notions of distances and 
fatigues; nor can be persuaded that any journey of 
twenty miles and upwards can be other than ” a great 
undertaking.” But considerable advances arc already 
made in familiarizing men’s minds with the real expe- 
dition and ease of visiting those dear friends and 
scenes they have been wont to consider as enviously 
separated from them by floods, fields, and other i 
obstacles, requiring mucli expenditure of time and 
great screwing-up of enterprise to overcome. 

Still, as yet, we are but in the infancy of steam 
traffic. Railways beget travellers, and travellers 
extend railways ; the most civilized countries, as was 
to be expected, are in the van, but their sphere is 
enlarging with accelerated rapidity, more than a 
tl^ousaud miles annually being added to their length. 
After the United States and England comes Germany, 
with 8500 miles of rails projected, more than half 
being completed. France, w'itli upwards of 3,500 
miles planned ; mostly working. Russia bas 1,400 
miles open, or in course of construction. Belgium, 
600 miles^peii. litdy has 150 miles executed. Spain, 
at present, boasts only, of eighteen miles; but 800 
miles have been laid down in Cuba. 

Think of the impetus given to every variety of 
human intercourse yrbon the continenial systems of 
railway are complete; when not only the Panama 
railway is opened, (which it is expected to be next 
year,) but also that uniting Cairo with Alexandria, for 
which preparations are already making; when the 
proposed Ostend and Calcutta line is constructed, 
brmgiog Hindostan within seven days' ride of London; 
when Asa Whitney's Atlantic and Pacific* Railway, (a 


most novel, gigantic, and though, primd /aae, ex- 
travagant, rei^y feasible scheme) is not only feasible 
but fact ! 

Is not tlie Electric Telegraph an incorporated 
poHion of the railway system P It would scarcely be 
excusable here to omit mentioning this wonderful 
invention by which we beat time hollow. 

” Time and tide wait for no man,” but the lightning 
messenger gives time the go-by, and, in America, beats 
him by ” long chalks.” A message sent from Boston 
at ten o'clock a.m. reaches New Orleans at half-past 
nine the same morning, beating time by half an hour. 
In America more than 10,000 miles of wife are laid 
down, the cost in that country being only about thirty 
pounds a mile. In England, where the cost is 150f. 
per mile, scarcely a quarter of that extent is in ope- 
ration. From the chief station in Lothbury,— which 
like a great spider in the centre of his web, feels at 
the end of every thread what is transpiring around, — 
news are spread instantaneously to the confines of the 
kingdom. At eight o’clock A.m. Edinburgh knows 
the principal contents of the Loudon Journals; and 
even Dublin, separated by the sea, )iad the Queen's 
Parliament Speech in print eight hours after it was 
delivered in the House of Lords. But salt-water is 
to oppose no retardation. St. George's Channel, as 
well as Dover Straits, is to become a site for that 
strangest marvel, the submarine telegraph ; and it is 
seriously proposed to lay down wires between the 
United Kingdom and United States. It is said thirty- 
six distinct wires, making a total length of 120,000 
miles, may be safely trusted beneath the Atlantic 
billows, protected by gutta-percha. The work would 
be guaranteed to endure for ten years, and might be 
completed in two, and the whole outlay is estimated 
at 600,000/. Really Lord Palmerston couldn't have 
been joking in talking of the day when, ” If he were 
asked a question about India he sliould say, ‘ Wait a 
moment while I telegraph the Governor-general, and 
I’ll tell you!*”-. Of clairvoyants the “occupation's 
gone,” the electric telcgrapli has rendered us inde- 
pendent of them ; just as steam, by almost conferring 
universal ubiquity upon us, inspires contempt for the 
scvcn-lciiguc boots so often sighed after in childhood. 
From electric telegraphs will flow repression of fraud 
and prevention of violence, in addition to much com- 
mercial advantage and social happiness. 

What gigantic promises loom upon us through the 
atmosphere of steam ! we would fain indulge in trac- 
ing their outlines, but must prepare instead to con- 
clude our sketches of some of the Triumphs of Steam, 
in its appliance to locomotion, and space compels us 
to confine our remarks on their resulting efibet in 
a very small compass. 

Which are the leading characteristics of our new 
mode of transport? Immensely improved regularity, 
accommodation, cheapness, and speed. Let us refloci 
how these tend to diminish the evils and augment 
the enjoyments of life. It is evident that the incone 
vexiienoe and sorrows of separation between ftinida 
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m matemlly lessened as the opportunities of 
meetings are multiplied, and ^their anxiety allayed as 
increased facilities of communication, personal and 
postal, are afforded, and whicli would therefore be 
embraced wheu cause fur anxiety really exists. The 
swift transmission of letters, as well as the raduced 
rates of postage, tends greatly to their multiplication. 
John o’Gfroats and Laud's End may communicate in 
as short intervals as correspondents between Stepney 
and Hammersmith could rail at, sympathise, or 
advise with one another but a very few years ago. 
4s respects personal intercourse, journeys no longer 
entail personal difficulty or fatigue in the regions of 
railways. The comfort, ease, and safety of travelling 
attained is marvellous. Travellers are multiplied by 
the moderate cost of transit, and the increase in their 
numbers re-acts in further reducing prices. The 
cost saved by this reduction of rates throughout the 
Idngdom is very considerable, and, of course, remains 
for employment in other branches of industry. It is 
obvious that the diminished cost of transport lowers 
to, at least, the same extent the price of the article 
to the consumer. In that important necessary, fuel, 
the chief expense is the carriage; and greatly is the 
comfort of the poor enhanced by a cheap supply of 
this commodity. Purther, the consumer is benefited 
by depending no longer on a limited, local, and pre- 
carious supply. .There will be fewer contingencies of 
scarcity of any particular product, and of unequal 
plenty, as markets for supply and consumption will be 
multiplied to every town, village, and province, by the 
facility of access now extended to greatly increased 
distances, thus enlarging in like degree the available 
field of commercial intercourse. Thus the producer 
derives corresponding advantages. His goods are 
transmitted with safety and celerity to more distant 
markets ; nor can his supplies be too abundant, even 
though of a perishable nature, since he has access to 
an area with scarcely assignable limitations. Cattle 
can now be conveyed to distant towns, cheaper by 
from two to ten per cent., at far less risk, and in a 
more healthy condition, than by driving; and many | 
fresh sources of industry and traffic have dated their ] 
origin from the establishment of railways. Land is 
advanced in value ; much that had hitherto been left 
waste as uncultivable has been brought into cultiva- 
tion by the cheap conveyance of chalk, limestone, 
and manure with which it is rendered fertile; and 
country towns are improved by the lighting, buildings, 
bridges, &c., for which to the railways they are 
indebted. 

The employment afforded to a large class of our 
population is another point of view by no means to 
be ovUP^d. Upwai^s of sixty thousand persons 
are permanently engaged on our r^ways. 
Including those employed in the coustruetion of new 
lines, and taking into consideration the probable 
number dependent on the fully one-fiftieth 

of the whole population. Dr. Ladner reckons, were 
supported in 1848 by the railways of the IJnited 
Kinj^om. Prominent among the blessings conferred I 


are the opportunities presented to town-pent men, 
who toil with head or bands, of breathing pure air 
and refreshing their fagged faculties, mental and 
physical, with the invigorating beauties of country 
scenes, while their families sliare in a still greater 
degree the health-bestowing benefits. GraduoUy the 
poorer classes will partake of this advantage, work- 
men's villages will spring up, and cheap workmen’s 
trains convey them to their respective scenes of 
labour. In the governmentaf departments of the 
country the rapidity of intelligence is invaluable, 
espebially with the powers now possessed of trans- 
ferring and concentrating large bodies of men, troops 
or police, when required, for the suppression of 
disorder and local disturbax^ce. Increased traffic 
must eventually annihilate the vexatious passport 
system; and will no doubt materially help to eradicate 
the clumsy machinery of fiscal taxes, the expenses 
of collecting which will be saved to the people by the 
establishment of a direct system of taxation. 

If we regard the effects of our improved methods 
of transport on the moral interests of the community, 
we shall find at least as much reason for congratula- 
tion. Habits of order, punctuality, and systematic 
industry are inculcated. Education penetrates the 
old fastnesses of ignorance, and dislodges prejudice 
and crime. Lessened labour, more abundant supplies 
— of not only the necessaries, but the conveniences, 
and even the refinements of life — ^improve the appear- 
ance and condition of the people, and increase their 
self-respect and good order. Their minds become 
enlarged by greater variety of scenes and intercourse. 
Degraded pleasures are less relished and less sought 
after. Innocent and healthful recreations, as well as 
being the least costly, will promote the happiness of 
individuals, and augment considerably that of their 
families, who will receive, in consequence, better 
training than they could otherwise have done. All 
these circumstances tend to diminish the country's 
criminal list, and, therefore, to reduce the civil army 
arrayed against crime; and as much null nation^ 
crime be repressed, and the more gigantic and san- 
guinary armies of the earth# to a still greater ex- 
tent, will become disbanded. What is the result ? 
Besides the inestimable blessing of peace, the expense 
of maintaining troops is spared the people, and men 
are given us to assist with their labour, in obtaining 
and elaborating the products of our bounteous earth. 
Thus,* mutual action and reaction ad voices social 
progress, nor can we attempt to pursue, much less to 
limit, the extent of the powerful agencies now being 
developed among us. 

What steam-traffic has done, is doing, and will do, 
are subjects intensely interesting to the trader, to 
the politician, and especially to the friend of human 
progress, the lover of mankind. Replete with 
realized enjoyment and joyful promise are these 
avenues of thought, leading us, the farther we pene- 
trate and the more diligently we explore them, into 
ever new and increasingly beautiful aspects of view, 
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where Tuioha dearer and more dear enfold them- 
selrea—soi cheats of the imagination, but naturally 
arising from the agendes witnessed at work around 
us— and dl declaring tendency to that promised con- 
summation of the ways of Providence towards man, 
when ultimately this fair earth shall be purified and 
perfected, and enjoyed by those happy children of 
men— 

*'The crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge, under whose command 
Is earth and earth’s, and in their hand 
Is nature open like a book. 

No longer half akin to brnte, 

For all we thought,, and loved, and did. 

And hoped and suffer'd, is but seed 
Of what in*them is flower and fruit." 

The pen of the poet alone, “faithful and far< 
seeing,” can portray, with any measure of success, 
the hopes that continually expand as contemplation is 
I indulged of what these new powers and stirrings 
among men are destined to achieve. To some minds, 
railways and steam ships are interesting only through 
the medium of shares and dividends ; to others, their 
prominent advantage is their aid in a day's pleasuring ; 
to many njorc, they are contributors of various enjoy- 
ments, themselves being neither thanked nor thought 
of ; but to the thinking observer of the times they 
unfold their true character as leading instruments in 
the regeneration of the world. 

Society is already becoming penetrated with the 
influences of steam-traffic tlirougliout every ramifica- 
tion-influences which it cannot be doubted must 
spread to every habitable speck upon the globe. No 
race nor class of men can be excluded from partici- 
pating in the vast benefits that shall be conferred. ; 
We might rather say, races and classes shall exist no j 
more ; social (fistauces, like physical distances, shall 
be annihilated ; and the grand result of railroads, (of 
levelling tendencies, moral as well as material,) and 
their accessories, in fewest words may be described us 
moulding all mankind into one affectionate family, 
and universalizing to each member the abounding 
products and loveliness of their many-climcd and 
beautiful earth-homo. Human life is becoming 
lengthened, strengthened, and more happy. The 
Bourdcs of enjoyment are daily increasing. Man sees 
more, hears more, learns more, achieves and enjoys 
far more in a limited time, than he could have done in 
any other age. Is not this living longer ? 

“We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He moat lives 
Who thinks most — feels the ig^oblest — acts the best.” 

Above all, steam-power will cement the interests of 
men of all colours and climes ; uniting the scattered 
threads of nations into one common cord, to the 
increase of strength and unity of purpose, and 
binding the prospering earth together in peace, 
happiness, and good-will. We consider it a mighty 
ittstrumenti bestowed by Heaven upon men, to 




mitigate the original curse of ifSX pronounced bn onr 
race in Eden, dbd to soften— perhaps to annul the 
farther curse drawn down by tlie impiousness of our 
forefathers around the Babel tower, when the liuman 
family was confused, scattered, and divided. By the 
powers now entrusted to us shall they again be 
united together in mutual dependence; the arts of 
peace and civilization will be spread and multipliecl» 
and the knowledge of Christianity universally ex- 
tended — ^promulgated, not by the tardy though heroic 
labours of a few isolated missiqparies, but by the 
free intercourse of all Christendom witli the heathen 
nations of the earth, and the mingling of idolaters 
with the scenes and people of our Christian lands. 
The re-iinion of mankind thus established shall never 
again be dissolved, weakened, or disturbed, till the 
I old heavens and the old earth shall pass away, and 
that better country shall appear, visions of whieh we 
arc encouraged to clicrish by the Holy Book of 
inspired Revelation. 

in concluding our sketch of steamboats and rail- 
ways, incomplete and imperfect as it must necessarily 
be, wc nevertheless trust that sufficient interest has 
been eliminated to invite some minds to pursue more 
in detail, in other spheres and diilcrent aspects, the ! 
action, influence, and mission, the wonders, and the ^ 
Triumphs of Steam. I 

# B. 
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I NEVER had the honour of seeing or hearing George 
Robins, and I rather think, that if allowed the choice 
of when and where I should have enjoyed that privi- 
lege, I sliould not liavc eared for seeing him in the 
rostrum. Robins shone more in print than in his 
sale-room, the aristocratic character of his audiences 
preventing those familiarities in illustration which the 
critical desiderate in a model auctioneer. But there was 
one occasion on which I should have been glad to 
haffe seen the renowned knight of the Immmer. It was 
at an annual meeting of tlic shareholders of Drury 
Lane. Lord Byron, Hohhousc, and other literati, with 
a laudable view to the elevation of the drama, had con- 
sented to become members of tlio managing committee, 
and on the faith of their efficiency, George liad pur- 
chased certain shares. The day of reckoning came, , 
and tlie noble and learned committee had to meet their ! 
constituents. The utilitarian capitalist listened with 
great patience to the details of what had been done i 
for the restoration of “the legitimate,” but no mention j 
was made of a dividend, and on his receiving a nega- • 
tive reply to his express inquiry on this point, the 
look of contempt which Robins cast on Lord Byron 
and his coadjutors, must have been rich beyond de- 
scription. 

I have alluded to the tight-lacedness of high-class 
auctioneers, and accordingly, I do not mean to call 
attention to them or their doings, but will restrict 
myself to the sayings and actings of some of the 
more humble professors of the art. 1 lately heard of 
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one member of the fratersitj, vbom it might be worth 
a walk of some miles to behold. He was selling some 
ready-made clothes, and excited the feelings of his 
audience by the bold] statements which he thundered 
in their ears. 

“ Them clothes is nnkimmiii cheap — ^thcre nerer 
vas the like on them before, and there never vill be 
tlie like again. Them clothes, ladies and gen’lmen, 

' vas made by people as vorks under ground nine days 
in the veek, keeps themselves in wittels, hasks no 
vages, and in these Hull times werry glad to get a job 
too, I can tell you.” None of Idr. Mayhcw’s social 
pictures can at all approach to this. j 

To proceed however to personal sketches. No. 1 
was a youth who owned a donkey-cart filled with 
crockery-ware, whose system of business was amusing 
in tha extreme. Halting at a crowded corner of 
the street, he mounted his vehicle and shouted out, 
** Here ye are ! ” and then spinning round a plate on 
the point of his forefinger, he jerked it up in the air 
several times, and then ended this part of the per- 
formance, by kicking it to pieces with his foot. By 
the time this feat was accomplished, a sufficient crowd 
had collected, and the sale commenced. 

“ Here ye arc ! look at this brown basin. Two and 
six for the basin, two and five, two and four, two and 
three, two and two, two and one, tiw! No! Well 
then, sixpence f^i* the basin ! five, four, three, two ! 
one penny for the basin I No! not one penny for the 
basin? De'il a hair I care!” And with an action 
suitable to this irreverent remark, the brown basin 
was tossed over the { licads of the spectators and 
shivered to pieces. The effiict of this panlomine 
was striking. Women declaimed in loud chorus at 
such a wanton destruction of property, and men 
looked thoughtful and grave. 

"Oh mail, dinna brak tlio tilings,” was the im- 
ploring request of one Abigail. 

Another brown basin sprang into the air, but was 
dexterously caught, and tlien the bidding bcgai^in 
good earnest, and generally was kept up with such 
spirit, as to preclude* the necessity of sacrificing any 
more cracked ware ; for although it may detract from 
the poetry of the narrative, truth requires us to state 
that those pieces only were made to describe the 
hyperbolic curve, which the young gentleman pre- 
viously knew to be defeck^c. 

No. 2. Tommy East was a stationary, not a peripa- 
tetic vendor, and was amongst the first of his class 
who attracted my attention. He had a pale fiice and 
lack-lustre eye, and* a monotonous nasal tone, which 
never by possibility varied one note. He was a sort 
of autowton auctioneer, no emotions being visible in 
his face, and the only thing that moved about his 
whole body was his lower jaw, and the hammer when 
it sounded the final " Gone f ” To have an idea of 
Totfihy's oratory, his harangues would require to be 
rfid not only without punctuation, but even without 
spaces between the different words. Thus : 

" Here’sawatch fiveshillingsforthewatch, fiveandsix 
soyoumay. Dontstandatthedoortheregoodpcople, like 
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likeliko — • thefarendofaflddle. Uveattdsii donH 
likespeaking at a sale — oftendonefor a purpose. Several 
respectablepeoplegottheirpockets picked last night. 
Fiveandeightthankyou. Goingalldoneatfiveandeight, 
ten ihen^yonef Mucligoodmayitdoyou buyerspaythe 
duty.” 

No. 3. Mr. Tnekey belonged to a different order* 
He had a well-developed person, copiously adorned 
with Brummagem jewellery, and he essayed connexion 
with the higher walks of the profession. He generally 
sold the stocks of large dealers, who aocompaniqd 
him from town to town, and looked after goods and 
cash at one and the same time. Mr. Tuckey did not 
relish this surveillance, but nevertheless he had to 
submit. The point in Mr. Tuckey’s rhetoric con- 
sisted in his extreme unwillingness to^“tlirow away” 
so many valuable articles for a “ mere nothing.” 

" Ladies ami gentlemen, the next lot is three trays, 
real papier mach6. None of your imitations, ladies 
and gentlemen, but the real sterling aKicle, on my 
honour. At the wholesale manufactory, these trays 
are sold to dealers at one guinea each.” 

Vroprieior. A guinea and a half. 

" This gentleman, my friend here, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, says that the wholesale price is a guinea and 
a half ; on my conscience 1 believe it is, .but 1 am 
always unwilling to have the appearance of exagge- 
ratuig. At the manufactory they sell at one guinea 
and a half each ; nowl am willing — ashamed 
to mention it — I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, I 
do it witli tlic utmost reluctance, but if it were not 
that the whole stock must be sold off on Friday by 
twelve o’clock, 1 would not — positively I would not— 
put up these valuable articles — the last set we have, 
positively the last of the many we had— and I am will- 
ing to put them up at one guinea— one guinea for 
tlie whole lot.” 

Here the proprietor groans. 

" My friend’s feelings are hurt, and no wonder. 
If I were not used to it, I could not do these things 
without blushing. To think of 'these three papier 
mach6 trays with Chinese patterns being offered for 
one guinea — it passes comprehension, positively it 
docs, ladies and gciillcmeh. In the shops they would 
sell at three po\|i)ds eacli — now do not offer sixpences 
or shillings, but let your advances be in crown pieces 
for these valuable articles. Oue guinea and nb ad- 
vance! none, no advance, none! can I believe my 
senses, ladies and gentlemen? Well, make me an 
offer, make me an offer, do pray.” 

Voice. Seven and sixpence. 

Proprietor turns his eye upwards in Silent horror. 

" Seven and sixpence ! Sir, you are pleased to be 
facetious — however, jifst for the joke of the thing we 
shall say seven and six. 1 shall probably offend my 
friend, but for the joke, I’ll put them up at the trifle 
named. Seven and six, seven and six! Now posi- 
tively, having put them up, I will sell them— -I will do 
it. Ladies and gentlemen” (with great solemnity), "wiU 
you stand by and see me throw these things away t 
I am serious — upon my honour I never w^as’ more 
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serious ia mj life^I will do it. This is too much I 
You are not believing me, I ^ee you are not, but I tell 
you I will threw these articles away if you don’t in- 
terpose immediately — ^1 will do it. The last call, seven 
I and six, oftce, twice, Urice ! ” 

Proprietor wipes his forehead, and produces other 
three of similar pattern. 

"Miracles never cease. I thought the last was 
ihe last of these valuable articles, but here is another 
set of the same choice pattern. 1 love a joke as well 
i|j| most people, but you will not expect that 1 should 
put up these at the same ludicrous, absurd sum as 
before,*’ ftc. &c. 

No. 4. Joe Hadley was a stoneware dealer, w'ho 
purchased and sold on his ov/n account. He was a 
Dutch-built personage, with short legs, and seci^from 
the chest upwards, had on the platform the appearance 
of a tall man, although in reality he was short and squat* 
Joe’s voice was cracked, and he spoke with his mouth 
twisted to one side, and laboured liard in his vocation. 
As he warmed with his holding forth, he undid his 
ncckcrchicr, then doffed his coat, then unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, each fresh item of disrobing producing an 
immediate extenbion of his harsh and dissonant tones. 
Joe used no hammer, bnt proclaimed the striking of 
a bargain by a tremendous clap of his hands, liis 
elocution was more curious from manner than matter. 

"Make me an offer for them two jugs — real iron- 
stone — a fact, I Jissurc you — they might be an orna- 
nicut to any drawing-room. Come, speak up ; don’t be 
alarmed, ladies. They’re worth a crown the pair, but 
ril put ’em up at sixpence. No advance ! Well then, 
a bawbee! Are you pleased now ? or would you have 
me to give you them for nothiiik, and then pay you 
for the trouble of taking them away ? I don’t care 
for money. 1 don’t, I assure you. I have lost five 
hundred pounds of goods, them w’as all blowxd down 
in one night, and I never said a v/ord. Am I to be 
kept standing here all night ? — if there’s no business to 
be done, for better tliat you go lioinc, and 1 go in to 
supper; fact, I assure you. Them two jugs, I w^on’t 
take them in again at no rate — I w^ouldn’t do it, I assure 
you. But I must have an advance on a bawbeeP 

Voiee, " A penny.” 

. Joe smacked his hands with fearful^ergy. 

No. 5 was a book auctioneer. Bilffllillespie W'^as a 
great economist of his lungs, and would make the 
vital force expended by Joe Hadley in one night serve 
him for a whole week. Bill addressed his liearers in 
a conversational tone, and w'as the very pcrsoiiillcution 
of coolness. His books, for the most part, were not of 
a high order, but he made the most of them by 
descriptions avowedly quizzical. 

" What have we here P Let me see. ‘ A Grammar 
of the Turkish language.’ A most interesting publi- 
cation this, gentlemen. Those of you who want to go 
and convert the Mahommedans, could not do better 
than present yourselves with this interesting volume. 
Shall we say three shillings for this excellent work P — 
or shall we say sixpence P Nobody says nothing for this 
curious duodecimo P Well, that is extraordinary. A 
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Turkish grammar— and I ace it also has ab appendix- 
going for one sixpence ! This is the true shop for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, but if you ddn^ want 
knowledge, I must put up my shutters. Make me an 
offer for this rare volume.” 

Voice, "Threepence.” 

"It is yours. Here followeth what ? •Debates on 
the Corn-laws for six nights in the House of Comnious,* 
containing a great deal of sense, and I dare say a {p*ettt 
deal of nonsense. Well, it’s the w'ay of the world. 
Shall we say sixpence for this performance P— or one 
penny P Nobody says one penny for six nights’ 
speeches P Take away the speeches, as the speeches 
are not wanted. What is this now P ‘ The distressed 
State of the Orkney and Shetland Islands.’ Ah I gen- 
tlemen, this is a valuable work ; it describes llie suf- 
ferings of that interesting people ; it is a rare, picked 
copy, and as clean as paint,— very possibly because the 
gentleman who first bought it never read it.” 

Voice, " Let me look at it.” 

" Haven’t tin)e, niy dear sir. Shall we say lialf- 
a-crown for this unique tome ?— or sliall we say four- 
pcncc ? Tlic Orkney and Shetland Islands in distress, 
and no man earcs fourpcnce for their sorrows ! ” 

Voice, " I’ll give you a ])cnny.” 

"Two islands in distress, and only one penny 
offered ! Gentlemen, what arc things coming to P Sir, 
the treasure is yours for one penny. ‘Now, what have 
we now ? ' Gisborne’s Sermons on Domestic Duties.’ 
This comes home to us all A volume of excellent 
sermons which any gentleman may read at home, if 
detained by sickness or bad weather. A portrait of 
the author too, evidently a peaceable old gentleman. 
Shall we say one shilling ? Very fine subjects, * Wis- 
dom crycth aloud in the streets,’ — tippence ! — 'Diso- 
dicnce to Parents; ’ listen to that, young men in the cor- 
ner. Tipj)cncc for ‘Virtue its own Reward,’ to say 
nothing of the other discourses in this well-known 
work. Gentlemen, it’s not poetry that I am offering to 
I you, it’s sermons. Tippence ! Do I address any 
I Divinity students — here’s models of eloquence for 
^ you, and all for tippence ! The country is going down. 

I Take away Gisborne’s Sermons till better days dawn 
j on us.” 

I I shall now add a few woi*ds on the philosophy of 
auctions. In the exhibitions of the grade I have 
referred to, the spectator may derive much instruction 
and amusement. The person who can, night after 
night, draw together motley crowds, every one 
of whom knows 'that his object is a crusade against 
their pockets, can be no ordinary artist. No advertise- 
ment or catalogue heralds the approach of these sales. 
When other shops shut, the auction shop opens, 
the red flag is, piratc-like, run' up at the door, the 
crier takes his station underneath, and forthwith the 
traffic begins. People who go to lounge, remain to 
buy, and the most determined opponents of the 
system will melt if they come within the sphere of its 
influence, just as certainly as Franklin turned out the 
contents of his purse at the charity sei^non of Whhel 
field. Merc buttoning of the pockets will not do I 
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wlien one goes to a sale ; he must denude himself 
of bullion altogether if he means to keep out of 
temptation — and even this extreme precaution will be 
useless, if he happens to be known to the officiating 
functionary. Nay, we have even heard of instances 
where a purchaser giving his card, and having an 
hopest-looking physiognomy, at once obtained un- 
bounded credit, and paid dearly for the compliment 
implied in thb liberality. On the whole then the 
safest course, and we speak from long experience, is 
to go armed with a few shillings, and with a determi- 
nation rigid as flint, not to exceed in expenditure the 
amount thus carried about the person. I 

Auctioneers behold many illustrations of humanity 
in its sinful and suffering phases. They preside 
at the breaking-up of many happy homes. They are 
privy to the despair of the bankrupt, and to the tears 
of the emigrant-^and they preside over the final scat- 
tering of the chattels of those who have outlived 
friends and relations, and have wearily spent the last 
grains of the sand of life, amidst the cold looks of a 
new and unknown generatiorf. 

“ Talk of friendship said a salesman to us, why, 

I have known old files who entertained their friends 
by the score, and then when they died, and their effects 
came to be sold, how coolly would these old and tried 
guests look on ! The bamboo cane of their friend, if 
it went above a couple of shillings, would pass into 
the hands of a stranger, his watch would be bouglit by 
a pawnbroker, and the curious old rummers tliat they 
so often drank out of, would be allowed to be carried 
off by some old crone of a furniture-dealer, with 
a bla^ bonnet.’’ 

As affecting economical science, much miglit be, 
said on the subject of auctions. No one dreams of 
hanging on at such exhibitions, except with the view 
of obtaining at a ciicap rate something tliat may 
prove useful oromamental. Professional attendants, — 
by which we mean, those who purchase with the inten- 
tion of selling again— will rarely make mistakes ; but 
amateurs, who constitute the bulk of the auctioneer’s 
audience, must and do make many blunders. Let 
any one possessing furniture two or three years old 
make the experiment of selling off, and although the 
gross return may not ec^ual the original coat, he will 
be surprised to find that certain articles, such as 
carpets, dining tables, &c. bring a higher price after 
being used by him, thaHlie paid for them when new. 
These are the inconsistencies of frail humanity — in 
the raqiB for cheapness, people become excited and 
forget what they are doing. Another shilling, crown, 
or pound, is nothing in the reasoning of such 
persons ; according to them, the rope should go with 
the bwiBket, but in 4iieir hurry they forget that the 
last straw breaks camel’s back, and that the 
additional coin brings up'* the article to retail price. 
As a set-off against this class, there is a numerous 
section of the community who make a . covenant with 
tlieir person, and who will^ on no account, enter 
within the precincts of a sale-room. " Time is 
money,** say tlicse utilitarian persons; “the time 


that we spend in snch places waiting for a windfall, 
might be more profitably occupied in attending to 
our own business ; and s&pposing we dc^t the artide 
cheap at last (of which, however, there is only a 
chance), the lost time is worth more than^he saving 
effected.** There is no use in discussing the question 
with such mathematical casuists — the auction is to • 
them at best a peradvcntiire, and they will not risk a 
stiver on the probability of the reversion. Of course, . 
the amusement of the scene goes for nothing, for we 
are speaking of persons whose eye never glistena. 
whose cheeks never flush, and whose sculpturesque 
visages no smile ever irradiates. They are of the 
earth, earthy ; and know of no enjoyment apart from 
their money-bags. We, therefore, finally turn to tlio 
mediiim types of the human family, those who run 
not to the extreme of extravagance or parsimony ; and 
to them we say, that if they wish to unbend from the 
realities of this stem world, they might do worse 
than to turn aside occasionally, and listen to the 
echoes of the Going ! Gone ! ! of the Cheap Jacks. 


ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS.* ’ 

Coleridge, on one occasion, asked : — ** Why are 
not more gems from our great autliors scattered over 
the country P Great books,” he continues, “ are not 
in everybody’s rcacli ; and though it is better to know 
them thoroughly, than to know them only here and 
there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those 
who have neither time nor means to get more. Let 
every book-worm, when in any fragrant scarce old 
tome lie discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration 
that does his heart good, hasten to give it.” 

Setting forth with this quotation, Miss Sinclair has 
here collected and put together a great number of 
anecdotes, incidents, aphorisms, and instructive sen- 
tences, which she has met with in the course of her 
varied reading, and considers worthy of being repeated 
and remembered. The collection is in some respects 
creditable to her judgment and good taste; though 
we not unfrequcntly come upon some rather stale, as 
well as indifferent remarks and sayings. For instance, 
that famous demotic dictum of Louis XIV., — 
c^est moi !** — 9 now so hacknied and familiar as 
scarcely to deserve the gravity of being printed by 
itself. One suspects that the collector must have 
entered it in licr common-place book at a very tender 
age, and, finding it there, has printed it with some- 
thing of her first respect for its smartness ond 
singularity. A great many passages might be given 
which appear open to the same objection ; and indeed 
we think that the volume has throughout an air of 
“ book-making ” which, in such a work, it was doubtless 
very difficult to avoid, but which nevertheless might 
have been rendered sornetliing less apparent, bad Uie 
compiler exercised a more rigid and critical discrimi- 

(l) ** The Kaleidoieope of Anecdotei and Aphorlfim.” Colla^fead 
by datheilne Sinclair, Author of Modem Accomplblnnonta,'* IM* 
London: Bontloy. 1851. 
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nation. Some of the anecdotes are particularly “seedy” 
— by which expressive vulgarism we mean, metapho- 
rically tlu^adbai-e and worn out by previous repetition 
— wliilc otljers are singularly pointless and utterly 
uninteresting. A few look like our old acquaintances 
in the pages of Joseph Miller, and are, of course, 
known and recollected more or less by everybody. 

But apart from the inutility, tameness, and common- 
plaee of many of the graver extracts, and the per- 
plexing want of point in many of the anecdotes, we 
have to complain that Miss Sinclair, from what seems 
to be a loose habit of entry, often deprives even a 
tolerable thing of such actual force and pith as it 
originally possessed. As a case in point we take the 
following : — “ A prosing tedious old gentleman, who 
had been tolerated occasionally in the country by 
George Sclwyn, seeing him hurry past one day in 
London, stopped him, saying — ‘ Surely yon remember 
meP* ‘Yes!* answered Sclwyn, breaking away, 

' and when next we meet in the country, I shall be 
glad to renew the acquaintance.’ ” (P. 351.) Now 
every one who knows the story (and it is known pretty 
generally) will perceive that the whole lustre of the joke 
is lost in this account of it. Wo have to write from 
recollection, but we believe the original relation states 
that when the old gentleman met Sclwyn, the latter, 
as was likely enough, did not happen to remember 
him, or it might be that he intentionally passed him 
without notice ; whereupon the old gentleman, 
stopping Sclwyn, informed him who he was, and, by 
way of bringing himself to mind, said he had had 
the pleasure of once meeting him in the country. 
“Oh, indeed!” returned the wit, abruptly passing 
on, “ and when next we meet in the country 1 shall 
be glad,” &c. The turn of the jest manifestly depends 
upon the old’s gentleman’s reference to the circum- 
stance of liis having met Selwyn in the country ; and 
I by omitting to mention this. Miss Sinclair has evidently 
{ spoilt the story. 

Then again, here is another anecdote familiar 
I enough in literary circles, which we take to be 
{ very loosely rendered, and is made to have a 
; bearing which is nowise justified by the actual fact. 

I “ When Victor Hugo was an aspirant for the honours | 
I of the Academic, and called on the learned and accom- 
! plished Boyer GoUard to ask his vote, the sturdy 
} veteran in literature professed an entire ignorance of 
his name. am the author of “Notre Dame dc 
Paris,” “ Les Derniers J ours d’un Condamn^,” “ Marion 
Delorme,” &c. &c.* ‘I never heard of any of them/ 

* Will you do me the honour of accepting a copy of 
my works?’ *I never read new books/ Exit 
Hugo !” (P. 350). Miss Sinclair must have reported 
this very carelessly, or received it from some one who 
had done the like : at any rate, the anecdote as we 
have heard it is distinctly different. Instead of his 
saying bluntly, “ I never read new books,” we have 
always understood that Boyer Collard’s remark was 
somewhat thus; “You must pardon me,” said he, 
deprecating his ignorance of Hugo’s writings, and 
I offering his reason for declining to accept a copy. 
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“ You must pardon me, but at my age men cease to 
read; they read over again : a mon age on ne lit plus; 
on relit.** The anecdote in this form assumes a 
significance very unlike the one which it has in Miss 
Sinclair’s version. We are sorry to have to say it, 
but we must insist that such loose and heedless 
“jotting” os this is scarcely excusable in a lady of her 
pretensions. She seldom seems to demand any 
meaning of an anecdote, and does not appear to 
understand that such a thing can have no value unless 
it illustrates some fact in the experience of human 
nature, or is otherwise in itself particularly singular 
or entertaining. Other passages might be selected 
which have as little merit in point of accuracy or 
interest as any we have given ; but which the limits 
of the present notice will not admit of bciiig quoted. 
We are, nioreover, getting tired of finding fault, and 
desire to draw f^ttention to such parts of the work as 
are likely to possess an interest for our readers. 
Let no one suppose we have any wish to speak 
harshly or contemptuously of Miss Sinclair’s labours ; 
we have had, on the contrary, a sincere respect for 
her abilities and accomplishments almost from our 
infancy ; and if in noticing this particular book we 
have dwelt somewhat on its defects, it is that, in our 
small critical capacity, we have an obvious duty to 
the public, and must reasonably do our best to put 
them in a position to judge whether the work is 
worth the outlay required for obtaining it, and whether 
it is likely to yield them any proportionate satisfaction 
when it is obtained. 

Objections, however, as far as we intend to make 
any, being now disposed of, we have next to say that, 
notwithstanding its deficiencies, the volume does con- 
tain a sprinkling of useful and pleasant matter. Certain 
passages of the sort we sliull straightway proceed 
to quote, leaving them, as is fitting, to speak their 
own praises. We begin with some remarks upon 
Exclusive People, extracted out of “Arlington;” we 
suppose, tlie novel of that name by the late Mr. 
Lister : — 

“ I have seen many kinds of exclusive society, and 
I am not very much the admirer of ours. I happened 

to be in shire lately. There they are exceedingly 

exclusive. They exclude almost every person, and 
pertaiuly every topic that does not belong to that 

county. Everybody talks, thinks, and looks shire. 

All are provokingly intimate with each other, and as 
provokingly unacquainted with everybody else. You 
are made to feel, as long as you are among them, that 
to know tlie world in general passes for nothing ; but 
you must know every man, woman, or child, house, 
road, horse, and dog in— shire, if you would bo 
thought to know anything, and wish to understand ' 
what they are talking about. All their jokes are local. 
You hear a mightily flat story, about some person or 
other, that every one round you is ready to die of, 
and you stare about you and try, by way of sociability, 
to get up a laugh, and then you are told with a com- 
passionate air, * Ah ! if you did but know the person ! 
The stoiy is nothing without having seen him !* And 
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then what an inferior being you leem, the man who ’ 
never saw Smith of Smithy Hall ! | 

"1 have seen people of a very different kind, 
people of family and rank, and of the world, who, in 
their way, were very snngly and amiably exclusive. 
1 was onoe on a visit to the Caldeoots at their country 
place — ^that warren overrun with cousinship — the head 
quarters of a family clique. It ought to have been 
charming to see a large party so united — impossible 
to disapprove — ^but equally impossible to like it. 
They were veiy merry together, but what intolerable 
wits to a stranger I They had among them a large 
stock of traditional jokes, known only to themselves, 
anch the least possible allusion to any of these set a 
whole row tittering in an instant. One felt that the 
world was divided by them into two classes, those who 
were related to them, and those who were not, and 
that they a little despised you for being of the latter.* 
Then they had family names for things and persons, 
which they stared at you if you did not know. It 
was really difficult to learn ! Everybody was alluded 
to by a nickname. 

“ I call society exclusive that is intended solely for 
the amusement of an initiated few. It matters not 
who those few may be, whether country neighbours, 
or a class of cousins, or agriculturalists, with their 
talk on short-horned cattle and mangel-wurzel; or 
yachters, or turf-men, or those sporting pedants, who, 
morning and evening, live in scandal, and obtrude 
upon the drawing-room their reminiscences of the 
field ; all these, and others too, I call in their several 
ways exclusives ; and I think that this cxclu.sivcness 
injures society rather than improves it. It is a selfish 
system, and a narrow-minded one; and it has one 
crime wliich many will think worse than all, it tends 
to make society dull.’* 

As it is likely some of our readers have never read 
"Napier's Life of Montrose,” wc think it may not be 
amiss to insert an extract which Miss Sinclair has 
here reprinted, descriptive of the execution of that 
nobleman. It need scarcely be mentioned that this is 
the famous Graham of Claverhouse, whom Sir Walter 
Scott has drawn with such fine effect in one of his 
best novels. 

"It was resolved to celebrate his entrance into 
Edinburgh with a kind of mock solemnity. Thus on 
Sunday, the ISth of May, the magistrates met him at 
the gates, and led him ill triumph through the streets. 
First appeared his officers, bound with cords, and 
walking two and two; then was seen the Marquis 
placed on a high chair in the hangman’s cart, with his 
hands pinioned, and his hat palled off, while the hang- 
man Idknself continued covered by his side. It is 
alleged in a contemporaiy record, that the reason of 
his being tied to the cart was, in hope that the people 
would have stoned him, and that he might not be 
able by his hands to save his face. In all the pro- 
cession, there appeared in Montrose such majesty, 
courage, modesty, and even somewhat more than 
natural, that even these women who liad lost their 
husband and children in his wars, and were hired to 


stone him, Were, upon the sight of him, so astonished 
and moved, that their intended curses turned into 
tears and prayers. Of the many thousand spectators 
only one. Lady Jane Gordon, Countess of Haddington, 
was heaM to scoff and laugh aloud. Montrose 
himself continued to display the same serenity of 
temper, when at last, late in the evening, he was 
allowed to enter his prison, and found there a depu- 
tation from the Parliament. He merely expressed to 
them his satisfaction at the near approach of the 
Sunday as the day of rest. 

"‘For,’ said he, ‘the compliment you put Upon 
me this day was a little tedious and fatiguing.’ 

" Montrose told liis persecutors that he was more 
proud to have his head fixed on the top of the prison 
walls than that his picture should hang in the king’s 
bed-chamber, and that far from being troubled at bis 
legs and arms being dispersed among the four prin- 
cipal cities, he only wished he had limbs to send to 
every city in Christendom, as testimonies of his 
unshaken attachment to the cause in which he 
suffered. When Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, 
the Clerk-Register, entered the prisoner’s cell, and 
found him employed early in the moniing, combing 
the long curled hair, which he wore according to the 
custom of the cavaliers, the visitor muttered : — 

" ‘ Why is James Graham so careful of his locks?' 

" Montrose replied with a smile : — 

‘“While my head is my own, I will dress and 
adorn it ; but when it becomes yours, you may treat 
it as you please.* 

" Montrose, proud of the cause in which he was to 
suffer, clad himself, on the day of his execution, in 
rich attire — ‘ more becoming a bridegroom,’ says one 
of his enemies, ‘than a criminal going to the gallows.* 
As he walked along, and beheld the instrument of his 
doom, his step was not seen to falter nor his eye 
quail ; to the last he bore himself with such steadfast 
courage, such calm dignity, as have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. At the foot of the 
scaffold, a further and parting insult was reserved for 
him : the executioner brought Dr. Wisbart’s narrative 
of his exploits and his own manifesto, to hang round 
his neck ; but Montrose himself assisted in biudiug 
them, and smiling at this new token of malice, merely 
said: — ‘ I did not feci more honoured when his majesty 
sent me the garter.* 

“ He then asked whether they had any more indig- 
nities to put upon him, and finding there were none, 
he prayed for some time, with his hat before his eyes. 
He drew apart some of the magistrates, and spoke 
awhile witli them, and then went up the ladder in his 
led scarlet cassock, in a very stately manner, and 
never spoke a word ; but when the executioner was 
putting the cord about his neck, he looked down to 
the people upon the scaffold, and asked 

" ‘ How long shall I hang here ?’ 

"His head was afterwards affixed to a spike at the 
top of the Tolbooth, where it remained a ghastly 
spectacle, during ten years.” 

There is another execution scene, that of the 
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cojaiilj and enterpriaing Walter Baleigh, from what 
book taken we cannot say, bnt as it seems to be from 
one not usually accessible to our friends the general 
readers,” we have decided on transcribing it. 

“Sir Walter Baleigh, on the morning of his 
execution, received a cup of sack, and remarked that 
he liked it as well as the prisoner who drank of St. 
Giles’s bowl in passing through Tyburn, and said, ’It 
is good to drink if a man might but tarry by it.’ He 
turned to his old friend Sir Hugh Cceston, who was 
repulsed by the sheriff from the scaffold, saying : — 

“ ‘ Never fear but I shall have a place.’ 

“ When a man extremely bald pressed forward to 
see Ealeigh, and to pray for him, Sir Walter took 
from his own head a richly embroidered cap, and 
placing it on that of the aged spectator, said : 

“‘Take this, good friend, to remember me, for 
you have more need on it than I.* 

“ ‘ Farewell, my Lords,’ he exclaimed to a courtly 
group, who took an affectionate leave of him ; ‘ I have 
a long journey before me, and must say good-bye.* 

“ * Now I am going to God,* said he, as he reached 
the scaffold; and gently touching the axe, continued, 
‘ This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all dis- 
eases.’ 

“ The very executioner shrunk from beheading one 
so brave and illustrious, until the unintimidated 
knight encouraged him, saying ; — 

“ ‘ What dost thou fear P Strike man ! ’ 

“ 111 another moment, the great soul had fled from 
its mangled tenement.” 

The bearing of brave men in the face of the “ king 
of terrors” is a noble and salutary spectacle ; never- 
theless it is a painful one to witness ; so, after the 
quotations just given, it may not be amiss to cast 
about for some respectable kind of joke, that the 
reader may not be overburdened by melancholy im- 
pressions. Here is one, borrowed from some back 
number of the Quarterly He view, and curiously illus- 
trative of the acute discernment of a certain British 
farmer, not likely to be otherwise known to fame. 

“ There lived in the west of England, at few years 
since, an enthusiastic geologist, a Doctor of Divinity 
and chairman of the quarter sessions. A farmer, 
who had seen him presiding on the bench, overtook 
him shortly afterwards, while seated by the roadside 
on a heap of stones, which he was busily breaking in 
search of fossils. The farmer reined up his horse, 
gazed at him for a minute, shook hi's head in com- 
miseration of the mutability of human things, then 
exclaimed, in mingled tones of pity and surprise: 
‘ What, Doctor ! be you come to this a’ready P* ” 

The man, it seems, had no conception of scientific 
stone-breaking, and so, in his simplicity, fancied the 
geologist had been reduced to the necessity of working 
on the roads for a livelihood. 

Next shall be related the story of the Tower Ghost; 
"communicated by Sir David Brewster to Professor 
Gregory,” and authentically recorded in “letters on 
Animal Magnetism, p. 404!;” also in this present 
kaleidoscope of anecdotes, p. 326 : — 


“At the trial of Queen OaroEne, in 1821, the 
guards of the Tower were doubled; and Colonel 
S— — , the keeper of the llcgalia, was quartered there 
with his family. Towards twEigbt one evening, and 
before dark, he, liis wife, son, and daughter were 
sitting, listening to the sentinels, who were singing 
and answering one another, on the beats above and 
below. The evening was sultry, and the door stood 
ajar, when something suddenly rolled in through the 

open space. Colonel S at first thought it was a 

cloud of smoke, but it assumed the shape of a pyramid 
of dark thick gray, with something working towards 

its centre. Mrs. S saw a form. Miss S felt 

an indescribable sensation of chill and horror. The 
son sat at the window, staring at the terrified and 

agitated party ; but saw nothing. Mrs. S threw 

her head dotvn u])()u her arms on the tabic, and 
screamed. The Colonel took a chair, and hurled it at 
the phantom, through which it passed. The cloud 
seemed to him to revolve round the room, and then 
disappear, as it came, through the door. He had 
scarcely i*isen from his chair to follow, wdieu he heard 
a loud shriek, and a heavy fall at the bottom of the 
stair. He stopped to listen, and in a few minutes the 
guard came up and challenged the poor sentry, who 
had been so lately singing, but who now lay at the 
entrance in a swoon. I'he serjeant shook him rudely, 
declared he was asleep at his ])Ost, and put him under 
arrest. Next day, the soldier was brought to a court- 

martial, when Colonel S appeared on liis behalf, 

to testify that he could not have been asleep, for that 
he had been singing, and the Colonel’s family had 
been listening, ten minutes b(‘forc. The man declared 
that, w'hile walking towards the stair-entrance, a dread- 
ful figure had issued from the doorway, which he took 
at first for an escaped bear on its hind legs. It 
passed liirn, and scowled upon him with a human 
face, and the expression of a demon, disappearing 
over the Barbicnii. He was so frightened that ho 
became guldy, and knew no more. His story, of 
course, was not credited by his judges ; but he was 
believed to have had an attack of vertigo, and was 
acquitted ami released on Colonel’s S *5 evi- 

dence. 

“ That evening Colonel S went to congratulate 

the man, but he was so changed that be did not know 
him. From a glow of rude health in his handsome 
face, he had become of the colour of bad paste. 
Colonel S said to him : — 

“ ‘ Why do you look so dejected, my lad ? I think 
I have done you a great favour in getting you off; 
and I would advise you in future to continue your 
habit of singing.’ 

“‘Colonel,* replied the sentry, ‘you have saved 
my character, and I thank you ; but as far as anything 
else, it little signifies. From the moment I saw that 
infenial demon, I felt I was a dead man.** 

“He never recovered his spirits, and died next 
day, forty-eight hours after he had seen the spectre. 

Colonel S had conversed with the sergeant about 

it, who quietly remarked : — 
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” * It was a bad job, but he was ouly a recruit, and 
must get used to it like the rest/ 

" * What !* said Colonel S— , ‘have you heard of 
others seeing the same ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes,* answered the sergeant, ‘there are many 
queer, unaccountable things seen here, 1 assure you, 
and many of our recruits faint a time or two ; but 
they get used to it, and it don’t hurt them.’ 

“Mrs. S never got used to it. She remained 

in a state of dejection for six weeks, and then died. 

Cdlonel S was long in reeovering from the 

impression, and was reluctant to s])cak of it ; but he 
said lie would never deny the thing lie had seeu.” 

What explanation Sir David Brewster has given of 
this singular apparition, Miss Sinclair’s book docs not 
inform ns, and the present writer does not happen to 
know. We quote it for its strangeness, and leave the 
reader to make of it what lie can. We proceed with 
a curious instance of mental absence : — 

“ Lessing, the German philosopher, being remark- 
ably absent, knocked at his own door one evening, 
when the servant looking out of the window, and not 
recognising him, said : — 

“ ‘The professpr is not at home !* 

“‘Oil, very well!’ replied Lessing, composedly 
walking away; *I shall call another time.’” 

The cool Charles-Malthews-cum Thcodore-IIook-ism 
of the following has struck us as being rather good in 
its way : it appears to be taken from the Life of Sir 
P. Buxton. 

“Mr. Gurney of Eariham, who was a strict preserver 
of game, when walking once in his park, heard a sliot 
in a neighbouring wood. He hurried to the spot, and 
his naturally placid temper was considerably nifilcd 
on seeing a young officer w'ilh a plieasant at his feet, 
deliberately reloading liis gun. As the young man, 
however, replied to his rather w'arm expressions by a 
polite apology, Mr. Gurney’s wrath was somewliat 
allayed ; but he could not refrain from asking the 
intruder what he would do, if he caught a man 
trespassing on his premises : — 

“ ‘ I would ask him to luncheon,’ was the reply. 
“Tlie serenity of this impudence was not to be 
resisted. Mr. Gurney accordingly invited him to 
luncheon, and afterwards supplied him with dogs and 
a gamekeeper, and thus secured to liim excellent 
sport for the remainder of the day.” i 

There is another anecdote of successful coolness, of 
earlier date, which will serve very well to accompany 
the foregoing 

“ Charles II. after liis restoration, appears, accord- 
ing to custom, to have neglected his most faithful 
adherent, Lord St. Albans, who nevertheless was a 
frequenter of the court. One day, when a gentleman 
had requested an interview of his majesty to ask for 
a valuable office (lien vacant, the king in jest desired 
the Earl of St. Albans to personate him, which he did 
before the whole court; but, after hearing the stranger’s 
})etition with an air of dignified authority, he said that 
the office was by no means too great for so deserving 
aBubject. ‘But,’ added the earl, gravely, *1 have 


already conferred it on my faithful adherent, Lord St. 
Albans, who constantly followed my father’s fortunes 
and my own, having never before received any reward.’ 
The king was so amused by this ready jest that he in- 
stantly qonfirmed the gift to his clever representative.” 

But we have yet a cooler thing (though somewhat 
different in character) than either of the preceding to 
bring forward, and which, if true, is really one of the 
strangest incidents that could happen in a man’s 
experience. 

“ Barthc, a writer of Erench comedies, hearing that 
his intimate friend Colardeau was on the point of 
dcatli, instantly hastened to the sick man’s chamber, 
and finding him still in a condition to listen, addressed 
him thus : — 

“ ‘ My dear friend, I am in despair at seeing you in 
this extremity, but I have still one favour to ask of 
you ; it is that you will hear me read my ‘ Homme 
Personnel.* 

“ ‘ Consider,’ replied the dying man, ‘ that I have 
only a few hours to live.* 

“‘Alas! yes; and this is the very reason that 
makes me so desirous of knowing what you think of 
my })lay.’ 

“ His unhappy friend heard him to the end without 
saying a word, ami then in a faint voice observed, that 
i there was yet one very striking feature wanted to 
complete tlic character wliicii he had been designing. 

“ ‘ Yon must make him,’ said he, ‘ force a friend 
who is dying to listen to a comedy in five acts.’ ” 

Our collector has treasured up two or tlirce tolerable 
- anecdotes of that artfullcst of “ dodgers,” Talleyrand, 

I which, though not new to everybody, are likely to 
' have a novelty for some, and therefore may bear 
quoting. 

“After tbc pope bad excommunicated him, be is 
reported to have written to a friend, saying, ‘ Come 
and comfort me ; come and sup with me. Everybody 
is going to refuse me fire and water ; we shall there- 
fore have nothing this evening but iced meats, aud 
I drink nothing but wine.’ ” When Louis XVIII., at 
i the restoration, praised Talleyrand for his talents aud 
; influence, the latter modestly disclaimed the compli- 
! ment, but added, with an arch significance, “ There is, 

! however, some inexplicable thing about me which 
! prevents any government from prospering tliat 
attempts to set me aside.” The next is exquisitely 
diplomatic, A banker, anxious about the rise or fall of 
stocks, came once to Tallcyrandfor information respect- 
ing the ti-uth of a rumour, that Geoige III. had 
suddenly died, when the statesman replied, in a con- 
fidential tone, “ I shall be delighted if the information 
I have to give be of any use to you.” The banker 
was enchanted at the prospect of obtaining authentic 
intelligence from so high a source ; and Talleyrand, j 
with a mysterious air continued, “Some say the | 
king of England is dead ; others, that he is not dead ; > 
for my own part, 1 believe neither the one nor the , 
other. 1 tell you this in confidence, but do not com- | 
mit me.” No better parody on modem diplomacy I 
could easily be written. 
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We insert the next incident for the benefit of such 
tyros and inexperienced pemus as are apt to plunge 
too precipitately into vexaffi)us and forbidden ques- 
tions : — 

** When the Church of England was first disturbed 
by keen controversies, grounded on the Oxford Tracts, 
Archbishop Howley, always conciliatory and prudent, 
gave a public breakfast at Lambeth, where his clergy 
of all parties had no sooner taken their scats than a 
very young divine, by way of beginning the conversa- 
tion, said, across the table, — 

“‘Pray, what does your Grace think of the Oxford 
Tracts.’ 

“ The archbishop, with liis usual suavity replied : — 
** ‘ Pray, sir, do you take tea or coffee ?’ ” 

Perhaps what follows next is the best joke in the 
whole book. If you look at it, you will see that it 
contains an extremely subtle imputation : — 

“ Lord Sundon, a commissioner of the treasury with 
Bubb Doddington and Winnington, was very dull. 
One Thursday as they left the board. Lord Sundoii 
laughed heartily at something Doddington said , and, 
when gone, Winnington observed : — 

“ * Doddington, you are very ungrateful ; you call 
Sundon stupid and slow, and yet you see how quickly 
he took what you said.’ 

“Oh, no !' replied Doddingl-on, * he tms only lanyh- 
iny now at what I said last Treasury-day' ” 

Taking Doddingion’s estimate, one would say that 
his lordship was the slowest man of his century. 

Our last extract shall be what we consider a very 
pretty fancy, though in Miss Sinclair’s telling it loses 
some of its beauty : — 

“ Ariosto tells a story of a fairy wlio, by some mys- 
terious law of her nature, was condemned to appear, 
at certain seasons, in the form of a foul and poisonous 
snake. Those who injured her during the period of 
her guise, were ever excluded from participation in 
the blessings which she bestowed ; but to those who, 
in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and protected 
her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful 
and celestial form which was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their 
houses with wealth, made them happy in love, and 
victorious in war. A useful moral might be drawn 
from this little fable, in favour of showing kindness 
and civility to the most degraded and unhappy I” 
Good reader, you are to suppose the fairy to be the 
representative of our manifold humanity, and leam 
that whosoever honours that under its varied manifes- 
tations and disguises — ^whosoever shields and cheers 
it under difficulty and in danger, or pities and consoles 
it in its sins and in its wretchedness — is drawing 
benefit and beauty to his own soul and being, and 
making the track of his earthly pilgrimage glad and 
luminous behind him ; even as the daylight, breaking 
over land and main, sheds glory on the clouds and 
mists with which the night had wrapped the world. 


VISITS TO THE LONDON CHURCHES IN 
SERVICE TIME. 

BY ONESIMUS. ^ 

Tue present is truly an inquisitive age, the people 
of cvciy part of the world desiring to know what 
those of all other parts are doing ; and, while at home, 
nothing is exempt from scrutiny, we have engaged 
a “ couimissioncr ” to visit the London churches in 
service-time, whose reports we purpose to lay before 
our readers. 

The novelty of such a feature in journalism is 
scarcely questionable; and it is submitted that a 
large portion of the reading public, amongst the other 
exhibitions of the time, will find something to iuterest 
them, and useful withal, in a moving panorama of the 
metropolitan pulpits, as well as in learniiig something 
of the quality and general tendency of orthodox divi- 
nity, as written by beneliced incumbents or preached 
by the working clergy, in the principal churches of 
London, in the year of grace 1851. 

“ Our viommissioncr,” himself a sincere and liberal 
churchman, has it also in charge to note how far con- 
gregations in general appear to be really concerned in 
the ritual and ordinary services of the church ; and 
from certain other brief notices of the different 
churches and their immediate neighbourhoods, anti- 
quarian, topographical or traditional, it is not unreason- 
able to hope that his reports will be found acceptable 
to the general reader. 

And now, without prejudice or partiality, but 
simply because every undertaking must have a begin- 
ning somewhere, here follows his report of a visit to 
the church of 

ST. CLEMENT BANES. 

Tins parish, tliough anciently suburban, has been 
for ages in the very midst of busy life, being bounded 
on the cast by Temj>lh liar, where the “ Liberties of 
Westminster ” terminate, and London proper begins. 
Its Danish name alone is as good authority as a registry 
for an antiquity of one thousand years, and the patron 
saint for almost another, — Clemens Romanus having 
boon a disciple of St. Peter, and one of those pro- 
nounced by St. Paul to have been inscribed “ in 
the book of life.” [Phil. iv. 3.] Moreover, wells 
being ever held in veneration by the ancients, there 
is one on the north side of this church, at the lower 
end of Clement’s Lane, which, though now covered 
over and surmounted by a pump, there was a time 
when to its copious effluxions, virtues salutary to 
both body and soul were ascribed ; and whence the 
name of Holy-well Street, which anciently led to it. 

And that motto, which is inscribed over the western 
entrance into St. Clement’s church, — “Thou God 
seest me,” [Gen. xvi. 13.] will be found to possess 
an interest far beyond that of a merely curious coin- 
cidence, on a due consideration of the verse following, 
in connexion with the facts just stated, directly refer- 
ring, as it docs, to “ The well of Him that liveth and 
seeth me.” 

^ But this is not the place for tracing down a con- 
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uexion between a branch of Hagar’s offspring, or of 
any of tlic fierce tribes ranging from the sea of Japan, 
to the Orcades, with the original settlement of this 
parish. Some of the family and immediate descen- 
dants of Canute are said to have been buried here, and 
Strype mentions, that to such of the Danes as had been 
married to English women was conceded the privilege 
of settling between the isle of Thome, (the locality of 
Westminster Abbey,) and Caer Lud, (Ludgate). A 
church was standing here, however, in the first year of 
Edward the Confessor [104:1], called Ecclesia dementis 
Vanorum, of which the patronage was given by 
Henry II. to the Knights Templars ; and after the 
common course of times and changes it was presented 
by Queen Elizabeth to the Cecil family, who still 
retain it. 

As to the ancient well, neither the traditional vir- 
tues of its waters, nor even the name of St. Clement, 
could exempt it from the common lot of all sublunary 
things ; for in the course of time it was found to have 
degenerated into a place of resort to which the Loudon 
apprentices and other pleasure seeking citizens were 
wont to come out for a little rural recreation. The 
entire lane is now little better tlion a medium for the 
escape of the manifold impurities of Clare Market into 
the Thames, and tiie modem parish authorities, with 
the inscrutability of motive peculiar to their order, 
have in this channel of reeking pestilence established 
their Infant School ! 

When old Loudon first began to have extramural 
yearnings, tliis parish was foremost in the acquirement 
of “ west end ” importance, and along the northern 
bank of the Thames, quite to the then remote hamlet 
of Charing, the great aristocratic families built their 
mansions and laid out their courts and gardens, as the 
modern names of streets and localities, such as Drury, 
Craven, Russell, Devereux, Essex, Norfolk, Arundel, 
Lancaster, Cecil, Ruckingham,« Northumberland, &c. 
fully testify. But since the fanciful and talented 
Leigh Hunt and the recondite and painstaking Mr. 
Cunningham, have already, in their respective works, 
done ample justice to the lay anecdotes of London 
topography, we must keep as closely as possible to 
matters ecclesiastical. 

The former church of St. Clement 'Danes, long 
described by old writers with the faint praise of “ in- 
different good,’* being at length removed, the present 
was built in 1682 by Edward Pierce, under the direc- 
tion, it is said, of Sir Christopher Wren; but as to its 
style or order, the less that is said the ^better, except 
that, with the advantages of position, it is certainly a 
striking object, and the interior is commodious, light, 
and graceful. The steeple was raised 85 feet in 
1719, the bells having been cast in 1095, “by their 
majesties’ founders.” Concerning these bells, the 
sexton’s table of fees for funeral duty is a curiosity 
in its way, showing that much depended on the weight 
of metal to be put in motion. The charge for the 
great bell, or tenor, being one shilling and fourpcnce ; 
lEbr the 7th, one shiUing ; for the 6th, ninepence ; for 
the 5th, sixpence ; and the same for any other up to ^ 


the first. They oonstitute a noble peal, however, in 
professional hands, if they could but be heard, whioh 
is rarely possible, owin^Ro the confusion and eternal 
din by which the church is surrounded ; the only 
chance of hearing them in perfection being the adven- 
titious descent of a deep snow, to deaden the noise 
of carriage-wheels, at the time when an old year is 
being rung out» and a new one welcomed in. At any 
other they must be listened to in the neighbouring 
inns of court. 

From time immemorial the chimes of St. Clement 
have evinced a most Jacobite perversity of action, and 
such as under a less liberal system of government 
might have rendered the churchwardens liable to 
receive a communication from the attorney-general; 
for considering that in George Lewis of Hanover, 
afterwards George I., Handel found his first patron, 
the unrelenting tortnre of his subb’me “Hanover 
tunc” lierc perpetrated, day and night, year after year, 

I must be anything but complimentary to the reigning 
dynasty, or creditable to the loyalty or musical taste of 
the parish. 

The present rector of St. Clement Danes is the 
Rev. William Webb Ellis, M.A. of Brazenose College, 
Oxford ; and who was presented to this rectory by 
the Marquis of Exeter on the demise of the late 
Rev. William Gurney, in 184:3. While at Oxford, 
Mr. Ellis published “A Concise View of that class of 
Prophecy which relates to the Messiah, connected 
with the leading doctrines of the Christian Faith.” 
12mo. Oxon. pp. 125. He was afterwards appointed 
to the cui'acy of Gravesend, and published a Sermon 
there on the Resurrection, 1833. We next find him 
promoted to the curacy of St. George’s chapel, in 
Albemarle Street, which he still retains, with the 
most effective personal ministrations. In 1836, he 
published a collection of sixteen sermons, which he 
had preached there, and dedicated it to the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Exeter, “with the sincerest 
respect and gratitude for especial kindnesses.” In 
1838, was published, by particular request, a Sermon 
preached in St. George’s Chapel on Sunday, June 24!th 
of that year, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coro- 
nation. llis text was from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1, 2 ; the 
subject being the reign of the pious young king 
Josiah; and the argument, the natural and inevitable 
effect, for good or for evil, of royal example. 

Designing to visit St. Clement’s Church for the 
purposes above stated, and knowing that on Sundays, 
parish congregations are wont to put forth some 
showy pretensions to “respectability,” a Friday in 
Lent was taken advantage ot for a sort of preliminary 
call, when there were found assembled three persons, 
females ; and these, with the writer, and tlie clerk, 
constituted the entire congregation to be addressed 
as “Dearly beloved brethren,” &c. It was gratifying, 
however, to join in a service sedately and well read, 
and to glance up now and then at the seat long 
honoured with the preference of Samuel Johnson, who 
was here a regular attendant, and, as stated by Bos- 
well, as well as in his own correspondence with MiH. 
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Thrale, hither ctmeon all e^oiid occasions of penitence 
and thanksgiving. 

On Sunday, March 30th, 4he service was again read 
by the same curate, Mr. Gregory ; and an excellent 
discourse was delivered by the llev. Mr. Brown, from : 
1 Peter v. 7 : “ Casting all your care upon Him, for 
He careth for you.’' Mr. Brown’s voice was deep 
and sonorous, ami yet cleai’ly audible above the sur- 
rounding rumble of carriages ; and he spoke with an 
earnestness calculated to strike the attention of people 
apparently engulfed in worldly cares. But the church, 
though immediately surrounded by an immense popu- 
lation, was not one-third Med. 

Ill the evening, at seven, the ordinary service was 
read with a clear and distinct voice, by the llev. Mr. 
Owen, after which the rector delivered a discourse from 
Psalm xxvii. 10 ; " 0 hide not Thou Thy face from 
me, nor cast Thy servant away in displeasure.” His 
argument was, that in these words is embodied the 
substance of all prayer and devout supplication, and 
that this text, in letter or in spirit, must therefore be 
the language of all erring mortals, in their pruitent 
appeals to the throne of grace. Upon such a ground- 
work as this, a less gifted orator than Mr. Ellis could 
have rcia/ed arguments beyond the reach of contro- 
versy ; but on the present occasion, he chose rather to 
expose folly than to combat with perverted reason, and 
adduced a succession of illustrations, in the felicity of 
which he excels, of that spiritual blindness by wliicli a 
large portion of mankind are but us beings benighted, 
even in the glare of daylight. Mr. Ellis’s voice is not 
strong, but his earnestness and energy of manner 
command respect and attention. It can be scarcely 
necessary to say, that, in tluj composition of his dis- 
courses, an infelt piety, and a mind of a &u})crior 
order, are manifest; and in addition to that energy of 
manner before adverted to, there is a captivating 
eloquence of expression in his countenance, and his 
very hands seem to speak. 

The organ was sweetly and well play(;d, and the 
few children belonging to the parochial scliools, who 
had been instructed in the choral service, acquitted 
themselves in a manner highly creditable to their 
teachers; and therefore such as, in these times of 
pretended rermement and of })retendcd zeal for the 
Church’s honour and welfare, left the congregation 
generally open to the charge of listless inattention to 
the essential requirements of the rubric, or of incom- 
petency to join in the more enlivening portions of 
devotional worship ; and, with regret, we have finally 
to add that the church was not more than one-sixth 
Med. 
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The following are horn fide extracts from the home- 
letters of a young man who has lately exchanged 
the life of ^ student in England for that of a farmer 
in Australia. They are here published as afford- 
ing to intending emigrants much of that practical 


information which only domestic ocnospcmdoaco is 
likely to famish 

«i Ship ^ AdoIaUe, 
SaAwfiia^, Kov, M», ISSO. 

“My deab— , We arrived here on Thursday last, 
after a tiresome passage of ninety-five days ; and, as 1 
expected, this is the first opportunity 1 have had of 
letting you know of my whereabouts since I left 
Plymouth. Our captain having unfortunately some 
peculiar notions on the subject of short outs, has kept 
so completely out of the track of bomeward-bound 
ships that we have only met one, and that one we 
did not go near enougli to speak. After this explana- 
tion I will proceed to give you some account of the 
voyage ; it will bo principally from memory, as I have 
kept no journal. 

“We left Plymouth on Monday, the 12tb, as 
I suppose you know from my hurried note, sent 
by the pilot,; a few minutes after the despatch of 
which 1 was attacked by sca-sickness and took to my 
berth. There 1 lay wit hout eating anything, except 
half a biscuit, until Wednesday afleruoou, when one 
of my messmates brought me a quart of gruel made 
after a primitive sca-fashion, of flour, water, and sugar. 
1 succeeded in finishing this, and feeling much revived 
got up and went on deck. After the first three days 
1 had no return of sea-sickness ; during all that time, 
however, 1 was in a state of partial stupefaction, the 
only things 1 recollect being the alternations of day- 
light and darkness, and the noise of the waves striking 
the vessel, at each of which — and they occurred about 
every ten minutes— it seemed to me os if we had struck 
against a rock. During the last two of these mo- 
mentous three days, wc were running across the Bay 
of Biscay, (by the bye, one of luy first attempts at a 
joke was to christen it the Bay of Biscuit, that beiug 
generally the sustenance of the passengers while 
crossing it,) and were fortunate enough to escape with- 
out a storm, but there is always a lieavy sea there. 

“ After this we had a splendid fair wind for a fort- 
night ; and beautiful weather, though not unpleasantly 
hot, the wind being N. E. We had reached lat. 16 N., 
long. 23 W., i. e. wo were within 1,000 miles of the 
Line, and 1,400 W. of London, when, on Monday, 
August 26, about midnight, wc had our first specimen 
of a gale. 1 was awaked by the noise of the men on 
deok shortening sail, and got up with tlie intention of 
going on deck, but found it quite impossible. The 
fore-hatchway was the only one open, and down that 
seas and the rain came pouring in sucli a way as to 
flood the ’tween-decks. In addition to the other un- 
pleasantnesses, the lamps, wliich wc liave always kept 
burning at night, went out, and we were in perfect 
darkness until daybreak, listening to the captain’s 
orders — which he delivered in a voice very like hoarse 
thunder — and trying from thence to get some idea of 
the state of affairs ; add to this the scrambling for 
plates and dishes, which the rolling of tlie vessel 
caused to fly in all directions, and you have senne 
notion of the way in which we passed the night. 

“ On going on deck in the morning we found the 
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only casualty that had occurred during the squall, 
which moderated at sunrise, was the loss of the 
foresail About ten this day we exchanged names 
with the iirst and only homeward-bound ship we met 
on the voyage,— na brig bound for Liverpool. For 
' about three weeks afterwards we had light and variable 
winds, but never a perfect calm. The weather was 
very hot, though there was no thunder and only a little 
sheet-lightning on two or three evenings. We crossed 
the Line on September 7, and in the evening had the 
usual nautical joke of Neptune coming on board. 
He made his appearance with considerable effect, 
amidst the firing of squibs and the blazing of a tar- 
barrel, supposed to be his chariot. His presence was 
the signal for the discharge of copious buckets of 
water by sailors concealed in the rigging on passengers 
assembled on the poop. We all came in for a pretty 
good soaking ; however, as salt-water never gives cold, 
we took it very good-humouredly ; in fact, 1 rather 
enjoyed it than otherwise. 

About ten degrees south of the Line, we fell in 
with the S. E. trade-wind, which carried us to lat. 
38.5., when we were at our nearest distance to the coast 
of South America, being, on September 23, about 500 
miles of it. From this time until, on October 7, we 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, we had a succession 
of foul winds for about twenty hours, then fair, then 
foul again, until October 20. These four weeks were 
the most unpleasant part of the passage, the weather 
being very cold, in consequence of the captain hav- 
ing gone 80 far to the south as lat. 45.5. It was 
just the end of winter there, too. One morning the 
snow lay three inches deep on the deck. From this 
time till we reached Adelaide, wc had generally fair 
winds, sometimes very strong ones, but not once what 
the sailors would acknowledge to be a regular gale. 
Tlie nearest approach to one was on Sunday, October 
3 ; it lasted only a few hours, but carried away our 
foreyard, and all hands were employed that day and 
the day after in replacing. This was the only Sunday 
during the voyage that we had not Divine Service. 

" On Thursday morning, — last Thursday, you 
know, — we were all aroused at breakfast-time by the 
news that land was in sight. This was soon made out to 
be Kangaroo Island, (at the entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, on the £. shore of which Adelaide is situated ; 
— get a map, and look%for these places.) ]VIy first 
view of Australia, i. e. of Kangaroo Island, was by no 
means prepossessing, the coast consisting of a row of 
rocky hills, nearly covered with stunted trees. The 
island appeared to me to be perhaps fitted for the colo- 
nization of kangaroos, but certainly of nothing else. 
In the course of the morning we came in sight of the 
main-land, and this looked more promising, being very 
picturesque and beantiful, and much better wooded 
than the island. It reminded me very much of a 
range of Scottish hills, covered with fir and hirch-trees. 
Bwever, the telescope soon dissipated that illusion 
iMth respect to the forests, and showed them to 
consist of blue and white gum-trees, of most strange 
and outlandish appearance. 


** {Smday^ November 24.— I wrote thus far late at 
night by the light (?) of our swinging lamps, which 
must account for the fact of my letter being nearly 
illegible. I expected to Lave an opportunity of des- 
patching it next day, but in this I was disappointed, 
so I put it by, to be continued at leisure. So I’ll now 
take up the thread of the voyage wJiere I left off.) 

" During the day we sailed slowly up St. Vincent’s 
Gulf, every inch of shore being closely scrutinized by 
a dozen telescopes. We only saw three log-huts and 
a few cattle along the whole sixty miles of coast. 
We anchored off the light-ship at the entrance to the 
port of Adelaide at midnight. This was about the 
most interesting incident in the voyage. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, the passengers were all on 
deck, the captain walking the poop evidently in a high 
state of gratification at having brought his ship safe to 
land, and the second mate heaving the lead, and giving 
the depth in fathoms in a peculiar sort of chant. At 
length wc came to our right auchorago-place, the mate 
sang out, * By the deep^ Jive* * Let go the anchor ! * 
shouted the captain. Down it went with a splash 
into the water, the chain rattled out at the hawse-holes, 
and we were at rest for the first time for three long 
months. 

“ On getting up next morning wc were much dis- 
appointed to find that, instead of going into port as 
we expected, the ship would be obliged to remain 
and discharge her cargo where she was, by means of 
boats. So here have wc been lying for the last week, 
about five miles from land, in sight of Adelaide, but 
unable to get ashore. For, in consequence of there | 
being no competition, tlic boatmen charge twenty-five * 
shillings for a trip there and back ; and tlic greatest 
part of our passengers — I among the number — cannot 
afford to pay that for the gratification of our curiosity. 
However, wc have had the satisfaction of plenty of 
fresh provisions and bread. In the beginning of the 
week all the crew, except one, took a boat and ran 
away. The consequence is that we have been obliged 
to take part in the duty of watching at night. On 
Thursday and Friday the cargo was discharged into a 
lighter alongside, and most of the young men on 
board volunteered to assist. All our Adelaide pas- 
sengers left ns on Friday. We shall remain here 1 

about a week longer, Captain S having to clear ! 

his cargo at the custom-house, and procure fresh 
hands before he can go on to Port Phillip. It is, 
however, only four days’ sail if we have fair wind. 

“I am afraid I have given you rather a meagre 
account of the voyage— I can’t help it. Now that it is 
over, the time seems to have passed so quickly that if 
is just like a dream, one week being precisely like 
another ; the only distinction, the varying state of 
the weather. 

'‘There is to me one peculiarity about a long sea 
voyage, viz., the impossibility of realising the fact of 
being some 12,000 miles from England. J'he reason 
I suppose is, that as there can’t very conveniently be 
land-marks or mile-stones at sea, one has no means of 
judging of the distance run. I feci as if we had been 
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oraiaing for three months out of sight of laud at 
Plymouth. You wiH, doubtless, want to know what 
sort of fellow-passengers 1 have had. With some few 
exceptions, they were not very brilliant. To use our 
old phrase, there was not a soul on board. One of 

the* best educated men is a Mr. . He was 

studying for the Church of England, but was obliged 
to give up on account of his health, so he got married 
and came out to Australia. He read us the service 
on Sunday mornings; and in the afternoons a Mr. 

W and Mr. K ^ who have come out as 

Methodist missionaries, assisted alternately. These 
latter have gone ashore at Adelaide, as they ai‘e going 
to the Burra Burra Mines, (by the way, what a 
capital name for a mine, ' Burroio-hur row.)* I suppose 

you remember my speaking of a Mr. whom 1 

met at Silver’s, the outfitters, lie turned out to be 
a gentleman farmer, who with his wife and two grown- 
up sons was emigrating on account of the rqical of 
the corn-laws; he was the Marge capitalist* of the 
vessel. The only mathematically-inclined individual 
on board was a Mr. W— ; he was one of the masters 

at Prison, and, by a curious coincidence, attended 

Professor De Morgan’s schoolmasters* classes at the 
same time that I did the regular ones. The rest of 
the passengers I shall dismiss in few words. One 

Mr. , who has emigrated on account of the ill- 

health of his wife, is a very nice gentlemanly fellow ; 
we intend to make an excursion up the bush together 
wlieii we reach Melbourne. Among the womcn-kind, 
the nicest was a young married Scottish lady, who 
spoke with the prettiest of all possible Pife accents. 
One of our notables of another sort, was an Irish clergy- 
man. I mention him because his brother introduced 
himself to me at Plymouth on the very Hibernian 
ground of his uncle having gone to school with my 
grandfather. 

“I don’t think I have told you anything about 
what we may call the * domestic economy’ of the ship. 
Well, first and foremost, we had plenty to eat; we 
had either preserved meat or soup four days a- week 
and salmon on Pridays. These preserved meats arc 
roust beef and mutton packed in air-tight tins ; when 
opened they eat as fresh as the day they were cooked. 
Then we hud plenty of fiour, suet, and raisins to 
make puddings of, and no want of sugar. The tea 
and cofice were but middling, but that did not matter 
to me since 1 was so well-provided with cocoa. I got 
a lot of marmalade at Plymouth, which proved very 
good with biscuit. All the passengers were divided 
into messes of eight each, who drew tlicir provisions 
together ; these were served out raw, and wc had to 
take it in turns, two at a time, week and week about, 
to make them ready for the cook, though the cooking 
department itself we had, of course, nothing to say to. 
You have no idea what a splendid liaud I am at the 
manufacturing of pies out of the preserved meat, raisin- 
puddings, &c. One thing which you will be interested 
about I’ve not mentioned yet, and that is my health. 
For the first month of the voyage, until we crossed 
the line, and got into cool weather, 1 was very ill and > 
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weak ; indeed it seemed to bo the gOBenl idea that 
I should be dropped overboard [before we reached the 
Cape. During this time the ^ip’s doctor was yttrj 
kind to me, and let me have all sorts of ‘medical 
comforts,* in the shape of arrow-root, sago, wine, 
After this I began to get better fast. You will think 
I am a good deal stronger when 1 tell you that, a few 
weeks ago, I went to the main-mast head, being the first 
of the passengers who had done it ; it was by no 
mcaus easy work, the rope-ladders only extending half- 
way, the other half there being only ropes to climb 
up. 1 cut off a piece of the vane as a trophy, which 
1 enclose. 

“Monday, Nov, 25. — don’t think I have told you 
anytliiug about our amusements. They were scanty 
enough, tlie passengers being unsocial at first. While 
wc were crossing the tropics the principal occupation 
was lounging about the poop, under the awning, in 
every variety of ungraceful attitude, looking out for 
sharks and fiyiug-fish. We did not see any of the 
former, but plenty of the latter flew on board. The 
evenings were very beautiful, and most favourable for 
astronomical observation, the air being so clear. We 
saw Mercury every evening for a fortnight. When 
there was no moon, the phosphorescence of the sea in 
the wake of the ship was splendid. My own personal 
amusement was, of course, principally my concertina. 
I am getting on with it pretty well, being able to play 
‘ Lift thine Eyes,* and ‘ Korner’s Prayer,* with all the 
parts. 1 soon formed an acquaintance with the ship’s 
carpenter, as I told you I should. Ours was a very 
well-informed young Scotchman, from the neighbour- 
hood of Inverness, and 1 found him one of the most 
conversational men on board. 1 have gained a great 
deal of useful information from him. He and the 
second mate sing Scotch songs, arranged as duets, 
uncommonly well. 

** Duriug the last few weeks 1 have been amusing 
myself, whenever the motion of the ship would allow 
it, in making a model of an emigrant’s cottage out of 
rough Australian wood ; it excited the admiration of 
everybody on board, including my friend the carpenter, 
who was pleased to signify his great approval of the 
way in which the roof was framed, — the said roof 
being a design of my own. 1 finished the house just 
before wc reached Adelaide, and made a present of it 

to a Mr. L , a lieutenant in the navy, who left us 

there. He is going up into the bush to take posses- 
sion of a Government allotment of land, and promised 
most faithfully to build his house after my model, a 
good deal of wliicli was made after his designs. 

" As we approached the south, and came into cold 
w eather, the ship was continually surrounded by flocks 
of ^irds, — Cape pigeons, whale-birds, and albatrosses. 
They afforded us some good sport in fishing for them, 
and the Cape pigeons were very good to eat. Mr. 

P caught two albatrosses, and, in defiance of the 

experience of the Ancient Mariner, killed them, and 

(1) As a good and liberally-conducted ship is of the utmost Im- 
portance to emigranU. it may be yrell to stfite that this veiiel 
belonged io Messrs. Uall 4; Co-, Lesdenlmll Itoadon. 
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kepi tbeir wings to send home to friends in £ng]ai^< 
They measured eleven feet from tip to tip. Sinoe we 
have anohored here, (off Adelaide,) we have caught 
great numbers of gar-fish and grey mullet ; and have 
had them every day for breakfast and tea. In this 
long and rather rambling epistle 1 have given you all 

the news of the voyage. 

« » • » w 

** I like the climate very much, for, although it is 

very hot sometimes, (it is now summer, and the ther- 

mometer stands in the middle of the day at 120^ in 
the sun,) the heat is not half so oppressive as I have 
found it in England, and the mornings and evenings 
are always beautifully cool. 

« • « « « 

** There must be some evil genius trying to prevent 
the despatch of this letter, and to keep you in suspense 
as long as possible. From some cause or other, the 
* Imperial,’ by which 1 was about to send it, has been 
kept in port, and we have sailed for Port Phillip 
before her. I have therefore taken this letter with 
me, as 1 shall have a better chance of sending, via 
India, from thence. 1 sliall cover the outside of this 
letter with odds and ends of information. Wc luid 
no deaths on board, but some serious illnesses. 
There was one birth. Tell that her prognos- 

tications that 1 should lose all my worldly goods 
overboard have not been fulfilled; the only tilings 
1 have lost being a straw hat and the brass cap off the 
end of my telescope. I have been speculating and 
wondering where you will spend your Christmas-day ; 
1 suppose 1 shall spend mine in Melbourne. Does it 
not seem strange that, owing to the difftTcnce ef 
longitude, when you are having your Christmas 
dinner, it will be tliree o’clock on the morning of the 
next day with me ? 1 always liavc to make this allow- 
ance when 1 try to imagine what you and my friends 
in England are doing at any particular time.” 

At sea, between Adelaide and Port Phillip, 
Tuesday, J)ec. \Qlh, 1850. 

A wet day at sea ! Ob, what a deal of discomfort 
is implied in these five words! Everything cold, 
damp, and miserable ; no place endurable except one’s 
cabin. Fortunately I have mine all to myself now, 
the three otlier occupants having left at Adelaide; 
and BO thither I have retired, and having placed my desk 
in my berth, under the ^rt-hole, and improvised a chair 
out of a couple of boxes, am trying to write, which 
the rolling of the ship makes rather a difficult matter. 
We left Adelaide last Thursday evening, having been 
detained much longer than we expcoled, on account 
of the lighter which took the goods out of the ship 
running ashore. This kept us a week, and then wc 
had to wait some days for fresh hands, since, as I 
told you, all the sailors but one had run away. 1 was 
glad enough when we sailed ; it was so tiresome to be 
anchored in sight of Adelaide and unable to land. 
One day, we had some hours* amusement in fishing 
for a shark. It was discovered in the morning swim- 
ming slowly round and round the ship, just beneath 
the surface of the water. A large shark-hook was 


soon hunted up, baited Hith a lump of poi]c» and 
thrown overbo^, fastened to the end of a stoig 
rope. The shark bit three or four times, and once 
we hooked and hauled him half out of the water, but 
be contrived to get away. He was such a monster 1 — 
twelve or fourteen feet long. He did not pay* us 
another visit ; and, I suppose, told all bis friend of 
the reception ho xpot with, for we saw no more. 

Another reason that made us by no means sorry 
to leave was, that the anchorage-ground where we lay 
was very bad; and whenever there was a strong 
south wind, and as this was the case almost every 
night, we were in continual expectation of the anchor 
drugging, and the ship going ashore. The first did 
happen one afternoon, and the vessel drifted about a 
mile in shore, bringing us into most unpleasant prox- 
imity to the wreck of another ship, the ‘Grecian, 
which had been drawn from her anchor a short time 
before. We let go another anchor, which fortunately 
took hold and brought the ship up just in time. We 
were at work for two hours in the evening heaving 
in the anchor; for, being short-handed, the captain 
sung out for volunteers, — a call promptly obeyed by 
all the young men. I worked away at the windlass 
the whole time, and hardly felt at all tired after it. 
Some of tlic songs the sailors sing while at work are 
very pretty ; I enclose one which I have taken down. 
The part in small notes is given in recitative by one 
man to any words he may liapiien to think of : ilie 
part in large notes is sung by all the men in chorus, be- 
ginning very piam^ and then gradually ascending to ff. 
You have no idea what a beautiful cftcct it has, espe* 
cially at night, during a storm, under which circum- 
stances I first iicard it. It is only used on grand 
occasions, such as hoisting the yards after reefing, or 
while getting in the anchor. 

“ Melbourne, Dec. 19. — ^We arrived here on Wed- 
nesday last, but I did not go ashore until Friday 
morning. My first impressions of Melbourne were 
not very favourable, for it was a cold, showery day, 
and the streets, which are all un paved, were about 
six inches deep in mud. 1 went to an inn for the 
night, and next day removed to where I am now 

writing — a hoarding-house kept by a Mr. M‘J . 

It is a comfortable, respectable place, and by no means 
expensive ; the inmates are all either Scotch farmers 
or stock-holders. 

« « « « » 

“ I will write again in the course of a few weeks and 
tell you how 1 am going on.” 

^ ■■ 
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Chapter III. 

Leaving Alton we discoTer that Jersey li on board— A day on an 
island— Who Jersey is^ome of his experience during his travels 
—His political opinions— Peculiar style of expressing them— His 
notions on travel. 

We got under weigh again after several starts and 
backings, and ran slowly along under the magnificent 
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blafia that tower ebore the, Mississippi on the niinois 
side. In a short time Hal came to me, his face drawn 
into one of its heartiest expressions of humour, and 
I said, “Jersey is here ; who could have dreamed of the 
good luck?“ 

But as the reader doesn’t know Jersey, he will 
hardly participate in our pleasure till he is introduced. 
The brief appellation by which be is here distinguished 
I was giyen him on tlie first day of his appearance 
I among us, in honour of the declaration which he then 
I made, that he “was born in Jarsey, and had never 
! been out of it till that day.” He wore a suit of coarse 
siiufl-coloured homespun, a large bell-crowned white 
hat, and a cravat of blue ground, dotted with large 
oval figures of copperas colour. He had lost a front 
tooth, and had an awkward habit of grinning, which 
made it manifest at every word he uttered. Though 
much older than Hal, the latter had kindly ofiered to 
! be his Mentor on first meeting him, and many were 
the waggish tricks he had played upon him, and the 
roars of laughter which the performances of Jersey, 

! under his direction, had elicited. I’hc simple, credu- 
I lous face of the one, and the grave, imperturbable 
: honesty of the other, in the height of Jersey’s most 
I ridiculous exhibitions, had been an inexhaustible fiuid 
i of amusement among the gentlemen during the weary 
; hours of our journey. Jersey had left home under the 
auspices of the celebrated Marion City colony, but 
: had been separated from them at Columbia, Penn., by 
getting on board tlie wrong boat. It was there that 
he first joined us. lie travelled economically : that 
; is, he found his own supplies, and slept on the floor 
! of the cabin. His ignorance exposed him to every 
I sort of imposition, against which Hal was in truth 
I his protector. But for tlic honest care which he 
I exercised over his worldly concerns, he repaid himself 
by letting out upon liim the whole strength of bis 
triok-loving disposition. A party of gentlemen were 
about leaving the packet, on the second day, for a walk. 
Hal suggested that Jersey had butter accompany them, 
as his health might suffer fi-om the long coniinemont. 
But tliere was a difficulty in the case, tie had just 
purchased two large cards of gingerbread, — and what 
should he do with them ? To leave them on his box 
he thought would be dangerous, and tiiis opinion was 
fully concurred in by his adviser. To eat them at so 
short notice was out of the question; to put them 
in his pocket impossible. 

"There is but one way in which you can dispose of 
them in safety,” said Hal, "and that is to tie them 
up in your handkerchief and take them under your 
arm.” 

This was accordingly done, and they set forth. 
But Jersey’s handkerchief gaped and revealed the 
secret. It was no choice herbarium, as his friend had 
asserted to the company when they joined them, but 
a pair of luscious brown sheets of gingerbread, which 
he had purchased at a Dutch farm-house just back ; 
none of your shop compounds made of dirty lard, 
vinegar, and sal leratus, but a dainty mixture of golden 
butter, pure butter-milk, and superfine flour. A league 


was entered into at onoe; two, itM esipiged 
Jersey in familiar elbow oonveraation, and at a rou^ 
place in the road stumbled against him, while a third 
at the same moment dexterously abstranted about 
a third of one of the loaves. The foremost rogues 
begged his pardon, and the walk was resumed, Jersey 
replacing the handkerchief, which had settled a little 
in the shock he received. Another stumble was soon 
made, and the part of the other loaf which projeoted 
behind his arm was withdrawn. After a long walk 
there was a short run to gain a bridge from which to 
let themselves down on the boat. Jersey seated 
himself on the railing beside Hal, and, as the boat 
came up, the latter began to swing his arms and go 
through the various motions preparatory to a leap. 
These were continued till the moment of jumping, 
when at a Avord they all found themselves upon deck, 
but Jersey’s bell ciwn was lying on the bridge. Aa- 
touished and alarmed beyond measure, he looked about 
with the most ludicrous terror in his couutcuauce, and 
exclaimed, “ My hat’s lost ! ” 

"No, it isn’t,” said his grave friend, who had 
knocked it off. "There, the steersman is throwing 
the boat up to the shore. I’ll take care of your 
gingerbread while you run and get it.” 

But Jersey preferred to keep the gingerbread under 
his own protection, and leaping ashore with it, soon 
returned with the favourite chapeau elevated to its 
old position. He now seated himself to examine bis 
stores, and great was his consternation to find that 
more than a third of each cake had disappeared. A 
thousand ways of accounting for its loss were 
immediately suggested by the innocent youths abqpt 
him. But Jersey evidently rejected them all, and 
from that hour his confidence in Hal and bis com- 
panions waned. When he reached Louisville he took 
another boat and came on to St. Louis alone. But if 
he had enjoyed greater freedom from jokes, he had 
been imposed on in more serious matters, and seemed 
rather glad than otherwise to meet his grave friend. 
I had never seen liim yet, except in the heat of his 
performances, but now Hal was very desirous that I 
should have the pleasure of hearing him converse 
awhile. An opportunity soon offered. 

We were passing a little wooded island three or 
four miles above Alton, when one of the spasms came 
on, and was succeeded by a lurch more violent than 
any previous one, and an immediate settling of the 
whole craft. She had sprung a leak. The captain 
made his appearance, this time Avitliout the gloves, 
and ordered her to be run on the island instantly. 
The goods were all taken out, the liands set at work, 
while the passengers went strolling through the 
woods. 

The island was small and uninhabited. There was 
nothing of interest upon it, save two or three little 
glades in which the early spring flowers were just 
unfolding their petals. We spent three or four hours 
in the ciieckered wood, admiring the various arts by 
which nature ushers her tender and beautiful train into 
being, and were about returning for some books, when 
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sound of approaching footsteps arrested us. lu a 
few minutes Jersey broke through a thick copse near us. 
"Stop,” said Hal, “this fellow will be richer than any 
printed book.” Accordingly we waited, and Jersey 
was introduced in due form. He had in some confi- 
dential moment intimated to Hal that he was more 
brilliant in the society of ladies than gentlemen, and 
1 saw at once that he needed no patronage. He 
prided himself on his political acumen, and, considering 
this his forte, plunged at once into a discussion of the 
various prominent men wlio were likely to claim the 
suffrages of the people in the ensuing presidential 
canvass. His opinion of them was delivered with a 
simplicity and brevity which quite surprised me. 

First of all, he thought “ Mr. Clay capable, honest, 
and flttin.” Mr. Van Buren lie guessed was capable, 
but dishonester than Mr. Calhoun, who would be 
fill right if he wasn’t a nullifier. I asked about 
Mr. Webster. Oh, Webster,” said lie, " is a capable 
man, but he ain’t fittiii.” On proposing a word or 
two of the leading doctrines of these ‘statesmen, I 
found him utterly iguorant of them. Nullification, 
for aught he knew, meant the aanexaiioii of Texas. 
Bank and anti-bank were the same to liirn. He only 
knew of banks in general, that they were places where 
people put their spare funds for safety. He seemed 
not to have become acquainted with that more modern 
feature, by the introduction of which they have become 
forced loans for the accommodation of gentlemen who 
wish to travel iu Europe, Texas, or other "foreign 
ports.” The tariff was in some way connected with 
trade, but wlietlier trade between the mechanics and 
fymers of our own country or between us and the 
Indians, of which he understood there was "con- 
siderable” carried on in the west, he could not tell. 
In short, Jersey was one of tliose few Americans who, 
having a moderate share of sense, have grown up 
without travel or books, and while they liave not the 
weakness of idiocy, have the ignorance of the most 
unfavoured peasant. I have rarely met in a citizen of 
the republic a like absence of all acquired knowledge, 
except among some of the miserable emigrants from 
the mountains of North Carolina. 

Having finished his political discourse, this illus- 
trious son of "the Jarseys” was pleased to deliver 
himself of some rambling thoughts on travel. On 
tills topic his style w|^ more discursive. Li general 
he thought people had better stay " to hum and mind 
their business, than to be licking it through the 
country, the way they do now in steamboats and on 
rail-roa^. He thought they’d make more by it. 
Besides, when he went, he preferred going in convey- 
ames to travelling. He didn’t think it was a pleasant 
thing to be carried along as if you had a whirlwind 
wrapped around you ; and then you met so many sorts 
of folks. No doubt,” he added, " a good many of ’em 
is honest as anybody, but there’s a good many more 
that’ll cheat you out of your eyes, if they can make 
sixpence on ’em, and some that’ll steal your bread and 
meat and throw it away, if they don’t want it 
themselves.” These remarks vn^ged^ as Mr. Weller 


would say, on the personal, but the ringing of the bell 
left no time for explanation. We hurried to the boat. 
It was much later than we thought, before the summons 
called our attention to the hour. When we arrived, 
the last of the barrels, boxes, &c., were going on 
board ; the steam was up, aud we were just ready to 
be off. Supper was soon laid, and we left the pleasant 
island wliile at table. 

Chapter IV. 

Another night on the Banner— A convenation vrith our weitern 
bridegroom— llis opinions on the woman question decidedly 
anti-Wolstoncrnft — His reasons for entering into inatrimuny 
— How he would sympathize with his wife in sorrow, witii a 
practical illustratioir— Her story and disposition to lighten tlio 
darker shades of his doctrines. 

The night brought on anothet general engagement 
between the passengers and the vermin. The latter 
held ilie berths by prior occupancy and could not be 
routed, but they were more than willing to cuter into 
a treaty for joint tenancy, with certain privileges in 
their favour. It was these privileges that made all 
the mischief. Like most questions in diplomacy, they 
were exceedingly difficult to settle ; one party claimed 
and exercised them on* all opportunities, the other 
denied them, and rarely failed to offer the most 
violent opposition to their use, even to the taking of 
life. It is due to the weaker party, however, to say 
that they gained by industry and perseverance what 
they never could by strength — the partial exercise of 
the prerogatives they claimed, and, iu general, the 
final rout of their more ))()wcrful opponents. 

They, at any rate, were productive of much merri- 
ment below, but it was a heavy affair in our quarter. 
I had few books which were accessible, and the long- 
haired bride had fewer ideas. She possessed little of 
that strength of mind and bold Ihouglit which 
characterize most of those rudely bred women. I 
thought the maguificent garniture of her head had 
taken the place of more valuable properties inside, as 
is often the case among more coltivalcd females. The 
strange character of tlic feeling manifested by her 
husband made me very desirous of drawing him into 
an expression of it in words before he left us, and as 
their landing-place would probably be reached on the 
third morning, 1 availed myself of a chance meeting 
on the shady guard in the afternoon, to engage him iu 
conversation. A few words about the height of the 
water, the timber, and the prairies, served the purpose. 
" You are going to become a prairie farmer ? ” 1 said. 
"No, I’ve been one afore, I’ve got a farm up the 
river hyur tliat I’ve crapped twice a’ready ; there’s a 
good cabin on it, and it’s about as good a place, I 
reckon, as can be found iu these diggins.” 

"Then you built a cage,” I said, "and went back 
for your bird to put in it P ” 
lie looked at me, and his face underwent a contor- 
tion, of which words will convey but a faiut idea. It 
was a mingled expression of pride and contempt, 
faintly disguised by a smile that was intended to hide 
them. 

"Why, I don’t know what you Yankees call a 
bird,” he replied, "but I call her a woman. I 
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shouldn’t make mucli account of bavin a bird in my 
cabin, but a good, stout woman I should calculate was 
worth somethin. She con pay her way, and do a 
handsome thing besides, helpiri me on the farm.** 

Think of that, ye belles and fair-handed maidens ! 
How was my sentiment rebuked ! 

“ Well, we’ll call her a woman, which is, in truth, 
much the more rational appellation. You intend to 
make her useful as well as ornamental to your home ? ** 
Why, yes ; I calculate *tain*t of much account to 
have a woman if she ain’t of no use. I lived up hyur 
two year, and had to .have another man’s woman do 
all my washin and mendin, and so on, and at last I got 
tired o’ iotin my plunder back and forth, and thought 
I might as well get a woman of my own. There’s a 
heap of things beside those that she’ll do better than 
I can, I reckon ; every man ought to have a woman 
to do his cookin and such like, *kase it’s easier for 
them than it is for us. They take to it kind o* 
naturally.** 

I could scarcely believe that there was no more 
human vein in the animal, and determined to s >und 
him a little deeper. 

“ And this bride of yours is the one, I suppose, that 
you thought of all the while you were making your 
farm and building your cabin ? You have, T dare say, 
made a little garden, or set out a tree, or done 
something of the kind to please her alone?** 

“ No ; I never allowed to get a woman till I found 
my neighbours went aliead of me with *cni, and then 
1 should a got one right lhar, but tlicrc w^asn’t any 
stout ones in our scitlcmcnt, and it takes so long to 
make up to a stranger^ tliat I allowed I mought as 
well go back and see the old folks, and git somebody 
that T kiiow*d thar to come witli me.’* 

“And had you no choice among your acquaintances ? 
Was there no one person of whom you thought more 
than another ? ** said I. 

“Yas, there was a gal T used to know that was 
stouter and bigger than this one. I should a got her 
if I could, but she’d got married and gone off over 
the Mississippi^ somewhar.” 

The cold-hearted fellow ! it was a perfectly business 
matter with him. 

“ Did you select this one solely on account of her 
size P ** said I. 

“ Why, pretty much,” he replied ; “ I reckon women 
are some like horses and oxen, the biggest can do the 
most work, and that's what I want one for.’* 

" And is that all ? ** I asked, more disgusted at every 
word. “ Do you care nothing about a pleasant face 
to meet you when you go liome from the field, or a 
soft voice to speak kind words when you are sick, or 
a gentle friend to converse with you in your leisure 
hours P ** 

“Why, as to that,*’ he said, “I reckon a woman 
ain’t none the worse for talk because she’s stout and 
able to work. I calculate she’ll mind her own business 
pretty much, and if she does she won’t talk a great 
deal to me ; that ain’t what I got her for.” 

“But suppose when you get home she should be 


j unhappy, and want to see her parents and other 
1 friends ? ” ' 

I “Why I don’t allow she will ; I didn’t get her for 
I that.” 

I “ But if she does,” I replied, really anxious to touch 
I some chord that might afterwards vibrate in the poor 
I girl’s behalf ; “ if she does feel unhappy ? You know 
I one’s feelings are not always under their own control.” 

I “Wall, if she docs I expect I shan’t mind it much, 
if she keeps it to herself.” 

The selfish brute ! 

“ If slie kept it to hrrsclf, as you say, would you 
not attempt to alleviate her sorrows ? would you not 
lake her on some pleasant ride or walk, and speak 
very kindly to her, and endeavour to make your new 
flome and company agreeable to her ? ” 

“ Oil ! ” said lie, laughing fccbl}", “ I shall give her 
enough to cat and wear, and I don’t calculate she’ll be 
very daunspy if she gets that ; if she is she’ll git shei 
of it after a while.” 

My indignation increased at every word. 

“Jkt you brought her away from her home to be 
treated as a human being, not as an animal or machine. 
Marriage is a moral contract, not a mere bargain of 
business. The parties promise to study each other’s 
happiness, and endeavour to promote it. You could 
not marry a woman as you could buy a washing 
machine, though you might want her for the same 
purpose. If you take the machine there is no moral 
obligation incurred, except to pay for it. If you take 
the woman, there is. Before you entered into this 
contract I could have shown you a machine, that 
would have answered your purpose admirably. It 
would have washed and ironed all your clothes, and 
when done, stood in some out-of-the-way corner till it . 
was wanted again. You would have been under no j 
obligation, not even to feed and clothe it, as you now ! 
arc. It would have been the better bargain, would 1 
it not ? ” } 

“ Why that would be according to what it cost in ' 
the fust place; but it wouldn’t be justly the same 
thing as bavin a wife, I reckon, even if it was give to . 
you.” ! 

“No, certainly not; it would free you from many 
obligations that you are under to a wife,” (it was the 
first time, by the way, he had used the word,) “and 
leave you to pursue your own pleasure without seeing 
any sorrowful or sour faces about you.” | 

“Oh, I calculate sour faces won’t be of much 
account to me. If a woman *11 mind her business, ! 
she may look as thundcrin as a live airthquake, 1 
shan’t mind it.” 

“No, sir, I see you possess a very happy insensi- 
bility to the woes or happiness of otliers. Your wife 
has occasion to congratulate herself on the prospects 
of life with a person elevated so far above the emotions ; 
which move tlic common herd.” | 

I will not deny that the fellow’s coolness somewhat 1 
enraged me. There was a fair prospect that I should j 
have read him a lecture as long as he would find ' 
patience to hear, but at this moment his wife came I 
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votmd the stem of the cabin. . I thought she had 
heard the conrersaiion, for the usual insipid smile was 
replaced by a slightly contracted expression on her 
dark brow, and her voice sounded more as if it were 
the utterance of a soul conscious of its own identity 
and requirements, as she said, “ John, will you come 
help me git to the big chist, the captain has had some 
truck put on it." 

Wall, you ain't a baby, 1 reckon, that you can’t 
tote it somewhar else," was the amiable reply. 

" But thar's such a heap of it," answered the poor 
girl, unwilling to be wholly refused — so early too I 

** What if thar is a heap. Tote away ten or fifteen 
minutes, and thar won’t be so much." 

Bhe turned away without another word, but as she 
passed the open window, 1 saw her wiping her eyes 
with the comers of her calico apron. It was the most 
human manifestation 1 had seen in her. Notwith> 
standing the intense disgust I felt for tite base-hearted 
tyrant who stood before me, 1 was constrained to make 
one more effort on behalf of his victim. I said, 
therefore, as gently as 1 could speak, that it was not 
customary to treat females so in our country ; that a 
man would be pronounced a brute who would refuse 
to render or procure assistance for a woman under 
like circumstances, even if she were his servant, 
and such conduct was still more abhorrent toward a 
wife. 

“ Wall, I reckon the Yankees may do as they like 
about them things, and 1 shall do jist the same. 1 
don't think a woman's of much account anyhow, if she 
can't help herself a little and me too. If the Yankee 
women was raised np like the women here aar^ they'd 
cost a heap less and be worth more." 

This was the old key again. He was hopelessly 
benighted and brutified. His red fiannel bosom and 
dark face inspired stronger aversion than ever, and I 
turned away, saying that 1 trusted his wife would 
agree with him in these opinions, or they might lead to 
some unpleasant dilferences. 

"Oh, as to that," said he, "I reckon her pinions 
won’t go fur anyhow ; she’ll think pretty much as 1 
do, or not at all." 

Tliou beast! I exclaimed mentally; and sat down 
in the cabin pondering on the incredible brutality of 
such opinions in a civilized man, when the wife came 
in. She itad just retuimed from her visit to the "big 
chist.” There was no longer a doubt, from the 
expression of her face, that she had heard the 
conversation, and understood some part of it too. 1 
left her to her own choice, whether to speak of it or not. 

After a few minutes she said, “ I reckon you’ll think 
John talks hard about women." 

1 replied, that it wtis quite unusual to find persons 
who thought as be did. 

"Well,” said the faithful creature, "I reckon he 
don't think as bad as be says ; " but her suffused eyes 
more than half contradicted her tongue. 

There’s too much of the true woman in her for this 
brute, notwithstanding her ignorance and silliness, 
thought L It’s an absolute waste of some of the 


fairest materials that compose human nature to throw 
her away with this selfish animal. 

" How long have you been married P ” I asked. 

"Two weeks yesterday,” she replied, the blood 
mantling through her dark cheek and brow. 

" Had you been long acquainted P " 

This question unsized her tongue, and without 
waiting further inquiry, she ran on with her stoiy. 

"No, I never see’d him but three or four times. 
We was new-comers in the settlement whar his folks 
lived, and nobody knowed when he come back that he 
wanted to git a woman to take with him. He come 
to onr house once after night, and him and the old 
man had a long talk out doors, and finally he come in 
and stopt a little, and went off. The next day, dad 
ast me how I'd like to come to Tllinice ! I didn't take 
his meanin rightly, but John came again afore long, 
and then he ast me. I told him ]*d heern 'twas a 
good country, but T liked it well enough thar. Then 
he said the old man had told liim he might have me 
to go back with him if I was willlin to it, and he 
allowed I would be. So after two or three weeks, we 
got married and put riglit off for his place.” 

“And you expect to be happier in the new home 
lhan you were with your father and mother P” 

I hain’t calculated much about that ; but I reckon 
I'll want to sec them and the young ones a little, till 
I get broke in.” 

1 could scarce forbear a laugh at the significancy of 
this Hide expression. It was a common one with her, 
but described the process before her more forcibly 
than the most elegant language. There was no hope 
for her but to settle into her slavery, and wear 
the shackles, if possible, without chafing under them. 
She had not character enough to redeem herself, and 
the brutal treatment to which she was doomed would 
tend every day to diminish tlie little that she had, and 
reduce her to the condition of a mere machine. Both 
parties w'ere beyond hope: so that in gratifying 
my curiosity I had raised a crowd of painful emotions 
in my own breast, anil turned a dark page for the 
poor over-grown child before me. They left us next 
day, the bride wrapping her light slippers in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and walking barefoot from the 
landing. 

(To be continued.) 


A WOMAN'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.* 

BT IDA PFEIPrETl. 

Few places can offer less attraction to lady visiioin 
than Canton; European women live there almost as 
prisoners, and never leave tlie house but in a closed 
litter ; no places of amusement or social intercourse 
are open to them,— neither horses nor carriages are 
kept, and the only recreation is a little boating or 
walking in the evening in a small pieasure-garden 
laid out by the European settlers, and which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wall, the fourth being 

(1) Concluded' ftom p. 102. 
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washed by the Pearl Hirer. They cannot either, in mentions one at Honj^Eong for coining bad mon^, 
the absence of objects of amusement and interest out which carries on its operation with the most perfect 
of doors, find any amends in domestic occupation, for composure, and remains quite undisturbed, paying, of 
the entire management of the Louse is taken out of course, a tribute to certain mandarins and ofiicial 
their hands by an officer entitled a Comprador, whose dignitaries. The seas swarm with pirates, especially 
business it is to take charge of all the furniture, plate in the neighbourhood of Canton, but they manage in 
and linen, to engage the servants, provide their food, the same way to escape all troublesome interferenoe 
and be answerable for their fidelity; in consideration of with their professional undertakings. Madame Pfeiffer 
which services he takes two dollars a month from the herself expeneneed an instance of the carelessness or 
wages of each. the impotence of the Chinese government to put a 

A great number of servants are kept ; for as a stop to these outrages, 
separate one is required for every different kind of " On the 8ih of August, Mr. Agassiz left home to 
work, a family of, for instance, four persona will want accompany a friend to Whampoa, intending to be 
not less than ten or twelve. First, every member of back the same evening, and I remained with the 
the family must have one servant exclusively ; if there Chinese servants alone in the Imuse. He did not 
are children, there must be several nurses, and three come back as we had expected, and at length, towards 
or four persons must be kept for the common work, one o'clock, 1 was startled by loud voices, and a 
sucli as cleaning rooms, carrying wood and water, and violent knocking at the house-door. At first I sup- 
so forth; yet with all this crowd of attendants, people posed it was Mr. Agassiz returned, and wondered 
are badly wait ed on, as, if the one happens to be absent only at the noise, but I soon perceived that it was \ 
whose particular kind of service you need at the not, as 1 had supposed, at our house, but the opposite / 
moment, no other will supply his place. The Com- one; lor, from the extreme narrowness of the streets, 
prador makes all the purchases of provisions, and at and the windows standing open day and night, it is 
the end of the month gives in his account, wil bout very difficult to distinguish between the tw^o. 1 heard 
troubling himself to enter too much into details. I’lie a cry, however, ‘ Get up, get up ! Dress yourself!* 
mode of life of most Europeans is dull and monotonous, accompanied with exclamatious of, * It is dreadful! 

1 hough sufficiently luxurious. The general routine is Horrible ! Good God ! Where did it happen F’ 
this : — In tlie morning, on first waking, they take a “I sprang out of bed and hastily threw on a few 
cup of tea in their rooms, and after that a cold bath, clothes, thinking either that there was a fire, or an 
At nine they have breakfast, consisting of fried fish, insurrection broken out, which was daily expected, 
cutlets, cold roast meat, eggs, tea, and bread-and- The common report was, that on the 12th or 13th of 
butter; and then every one goes to his respective August a revolution would certainly take place, in 
business till four, when there comes a dinner of turtle, which all the Europeans would be put to death. My 
curry, roast meat, fruits, &c. ; with Portuguese wines situation, it inuy be supposed, was not a very pleasant 
and English ale and porter, all iced. After tiiis there is one, for 1 was entirely alone with the Chinese. 1 
tea, and perhaps u walk in the bcrorc-mciitioned garde^y soon, how’ever, perceived one of the European gentle- 
Madame Pfeitfer, however, w^as not to be deterrecr ^cn at a window^, and called out to beg him to tell me 
by the consideration of personal risk, or fear o£ the ^bat had happened, and he informed me that news 
Cliiiiesc ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy,” from making her short stay had just come of two of his friends who had been 
ill Canton as amusing and instructive as possible; going to liong-Kong, (Whampoa was in the direct 
and a countryman of her own iiaving chivalrously road,) having been attacked by pirates, one murdered, 
offered Lis attendance, she made scvei’al excursion.^, and the other very severely wounded. He then 
and saw most of what there was to be seen. immediately left the wdndow, so that I had no oppor- 

She went first to the studios of several yiainters, and tunity of asking the names of the unfortunate persons, 
greatly admired the brilliancy of their colouring. In and remained the whole night in the most terrible 
composition and in their knowledge of perspective, anxiety. Towards five in the morning I was relieved 
they arc, as is well known, in their infancy. The by the return of Mr. Agassiz, and 1 then learned that 
figures in their background are as large and as bright this calamity had befallen a Swiss, named Vauchec, 
as those in the front, and rivers which should be in whom we had met the evening before at the house of 
the remote distance appear to meander through the a neighbour, and who at eight o'clock had been 
clouds. merrily singing beautiful songs and quartetts. At 

With music the case is even worac than with paint- nine he went on board his boat, moved off at ten, wd ! 
ing; they have many instruments— violins, guitars, a quarter of an hour afterwards had met his tragical 
lutes, (though all with wire strings,) as well as drums, end in the midst of timsands of Shampans and other / 
trumpets, and other wind instruments, but their per- vessels, ... j ' 

formance upon them, in point of musical excellence, is “ It had been his intention to go to H^-Eong, and 
almut on a level with that on the marrow bones and thence in a larger vessel to Chang-Hai, a new port 
‘ cleavers. Of more mechanical arts — the manufacture opened to the English in 1842. He bad carried with 
I of silk and porcelain, the carving in wood, ivory, and him Swiss watches to tlie amount of 40,000 francSi 
! tortoiseshell, &c., they often produce admirable sped- and had been mentioning, to a friend how carefully be 
I mens. Among other manufactories^ Madame Pfeiffer" had stowed them away, 00 that none of his servanto , 
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had seen where they were placed. In this, however, 
it appeared he was mistaken; the pirates generally 
have in every house tlicir spies among the servants, 
and they were only too well informed of poor Mr. 
Vauchee’s secret. Scarcely a day passed indeed in 
which we did not liear of some violence towards 
Europeans, and in almost every counting-liouso, there 
was a store of muskets, pistols, and sabres kept in 
constant readiness.” 

Notwithstanding these perils, however, Madame 
Pfeiffer had the courage to sally forth under the pro- 
tection of her countryman, to visit some of the 
Chinese temples, a gratification which ncvcrlhclcss, 
under the circumstances, we cannot but think she 
would have done better to renounce. 

The great temple at Honan is said to be one o( the 
finest in China ; attached to it, arc extensive buildings 
and large gardens, surrounded by a high wall. You 
first enter a great outer court, at the end of which is 
a colossal portal leading into an inner one. Beneath 
this portal are the statues of two war gods, each 
eighteen feet high, in a threatening attitude, and with 
terribly distorted faces. They arc supposed to be 
driving evil spirits from the temple. Beneath a 
second portal, resembling this, are placed four celestial 
kings; this gate leads unto the innermost court, 
where is the entrance to the temple itself. It is a 
hundred feet long, and about the same breadth, and 
lias a flat roof from which depend a great number of 
lamps, glass lustres, artificial flowers, and coloured 
ribbons, and also many altars, candclabras, images, and 
vases for flowers and incense, which reminded me 
involuntarily of the decorations of Catholic churches. 

In the foreground stand three altars, and behind 
these, three statues, representing Buddha in three 
different forms, as the past, the present, and the 
future. The figures arc colossal and in a sitting 
posture. When we entered the temple there was a 
service for the dead going on, by tlie order of a 
mandarin, for tlie death of his wife. On the riglit 
and the left were priests, whose robes, and even their 
ceremonies, resembled those of the Catholic Church. 
At the middle altar was a mandarin devoutly praying, 
while two servants were wafting air to him witli 
two long fans. Ho had on a broeaded robe reaching 
to the knee, with open sleeves, and beneath it white 
silk trowsers. On lii| breast he wore two birds as 
the insignia of his rank : round his neck he had a 
necklace of precious stones; and on his head a 
velvet cap of a conical shape and fastened with a gold 
button. He kissed the ground very frequently, and 
every time he did so, three little wax tapers were 
banded to him, which he first raised up high, and then 
gave to a priest, who stuck them up before the statue 
of linddha, but without lighting them, and in the 
mtttntime a band of music composed of three per- 
formers, one blowing a kind of flute, another striking 
a metal bfiU, and a third scraping an instrument with 
strings. 

Besides this chief temple, the authoress visited 
several others decorated with statues of wood, all 


gilt and painted in staring colours. In the Temple of 
Mercy, the zeal or folly of an American missionaiy 
had nearly been productive of fatal consequences. 
One of the Bonzes had offered to Madame Pfeiffer 
and her companion, each a little wax taper, which they 
were to present to his deity ; but before they could do 
so, the American snatched the tapers from their hands, 
and angrily gave them back to the priest, declaring that 
such an action would be idolatry. The priest took 
great offence, immediately closed the door of the 
temple, and called to his comrades, who came running 
from all sides, pouring forth torrents of invective, 
making threatening gestures, and pressing closer and 
closer upon the strangers. They escaped with much 
difficulty, and almost fighting their way through the 
crowd ; but the undaunted lady, notwithstanding this 
alarm, found herself able and willing to pay a visit to 
the Sacred Vigs^ wliose sfyc is a handsome stone hall, 
but which, notwithstanding all the care that is taken 
of them, was so powerfully perfumed, that even the 
authoress, little fastidious as she is, was compelled to 
make a hasty exit. 

Sacred as these animals are, however, the Chinese, 
it seems, fully appreciate the savoury properties of 
roast pork. 

Another excursion was to visit the pleasure palace 
and gardens of the Mandarin Hauqua. The bouse, 
though only one sfory high, was of considerable 
extent, and furnished with broad stately terraces. 
At the entrance were painted representations of two 
gods, whoso business it is to drive away evil spirits. 
The front of the house consisted of various reception 
i rooms, with no wall on one side, and opening imme- 
diately on a garden, on the ground floor ; those on the 
floor above, on a broad terrace, also adorned with 
flowers, and enlivened by a splendid prospect of the 
ever animated river, of tlie beautiful country, and of 
the villages round Canton. Round the saloons lay a 
number of pretty little cabinets, separated only by 
transparent partitions painted with flowers. The 
number of chairs and sofas that stood round the apart- 
ment seemed to indicate that large parties were some- 
times entertained in it. There were also some 
European articles of furniture, such as looking- | 
glasses and clocks, besides an astonishing number of I 
lamps and lanterns of glass, of transparent horn, gauze 
and paper, ornamented with glass beads, fringes, and 
tassels. There w^ere also lamps attached to the walls, 
so that when lit up the rooms must have a very gay 
effect. 

“ As we had been so fortunate as to reach the house 
without being stoned, we took courage to visit also 
the great ornamental gardens, which lay about three- 
quarters of a mile off, on the banks of a canal com- 
municating with the Pearl River. We had scarcely 
turned into the canal, however, before our boatmen 
attempted to put back ; the reason of this proceeding 
was, that they saw lying in it a mandarin’s boat with 
all the flogs hoisted, a sign that the mandarin himself 
was on board, and they would not venture to take us 
Europeans past him, for fear of being punished by the 
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great man, or stoned by tlie populace. We would not» 
however, allow tliem to turn, but passed close by the 
mandarin’s boat, and then landed, and continued bur 
progress on foot. We had soon collected behind us 
a great crowd, who began their operations by pushing 
children against us to make us angry. We armed 
ourselves, however,! with patience, and {reached the 
garden in safety, when ^e door was immediately 
closed behind us. 

“ We found the garden in perfectly good order, and 
crowded with kiosks, bridges, and so forth, and all the 
walks, great and small, trimmed with flourer>pots, in 
which, as well as flowers, were a great number of little 
crippled fruit-trees. 

"In this art of stunting and crippling trees the 
Chinese have obtained a mastery, and they prefer 
these dwarfs of about three feet high to the finest 
and most umbrageous trees that can be found. It is 
certainly curious to see what fine fruit these dimi- 
nutive cripples will bear. Among the other decorations 
of the garden were ships, birds, fish, pagodas, and so 
forth, cut out of trees, in which the eyes of animals 
were made with eggs with black spots in them ; little 
roeks ornamented with little flower-pots and little 
animals, which could be transported at pleasure, so as 
to form different groups, a favourite amusement, I am 
told, of the Chinese ladies. 

" Another amusement, very fashionable for gentle- j 
men as well as ladies, is flying kites, and for this purpose 
every Chinese gentleman’s garden is provided with a 
lawn, where grown people will sit for hours gaaing 
at the paper dragons, &c., whith they have sent up. 

“In another garden the travellers found a steam- 
boat, building under the superintendence of a Chinese, 
who had been thirteen years in America studying the 
art. The mandarin, to whom the garden belonged, 
had gone to Pekin to receive a hutlon^ as an acknow- 
ledgment of Ids services in having started tlve first 
steam-boat in the Chinese empire. The builder was 
much pleased with the praise of the Europeans, and 
also took considerable pride in his knowledge of the 
English language, in which he requested them to 
cany on the conversation.” 

A visit paid to a tea manufactory did not pass off 
so pleasantly. The proprietor himself conducted them 
into some great lofty halls where about six hundred 
people were at work, among them many women 
a nd children. Immediately on the entrance of the 
Europeans the whole throng rose up from their work, 
screaming and pointing their fingers at the visitors, 
and rushing towards them with such an appearance of 
fury that Madame Pfeiffer was ''almost afraid.” The 
united efforts of the proprietor and the superintendent 
were scarcely sufficient to keep them off, and they 
begged the strangers to make their inspeetion as 
quickly as possible. The alarm did not, however, 
prevent the authoress from ta|^ng a very cool obser- 
vation of the process of prepamg the tes^ and after- 
wards accepting the hospitality of the proprietor. In 
tlie evening, as they returned in safety along the Pearl 
River, they witnessed a brilliant speotade. 

VOL, XIV. 


“It was, as I afterwards leamed, a festival of thanks- 
giving, offered to the gods by the owners of two junks 
which had made a long sea voyage without being 
attacked by pirates or damaged by the formidable 
typhoon. Two of the largest flower-boats, magni- 
ficently illuminated, were floating slowly down the 
stream ; all their apartments resplendent with lamps 
and chandeliers ; all the galleries marked out in lines of 
fire ; the masts lit to the top with pa])er lanterns, 
while rockets were continually being sent up from the 
decks, which, if they did not ascend very high, made 
a famous noise. Two boats with torches and noisy 
music preceded the two illuminated junks, and from 
time to time they stopped and sent up flaming offerings 
of consecrated paper highly scented. This consecrated 
paper is used on a great variety of occasions, and as 
it ims to be bought of the priests, the sale makes a 
considerable part of their revenue.” 

Madame Pfeiffef returned to Hong-Eong as she had 
come, ill a Chinese junk, but this time she confesses 
not quite so fearlessly as before, for the melancholy 
fate of Mr.Vauchcd was too fresh in her recollection. 
In order therefore to prevent the pirates from taking 
uny unnecessary trouble on her account, under the 
I idea that she had any valuable property, she took care 
to pack the few filings she carried with her in the 
presence of the servants, as it was likely enough that 
some of them might be engaged as reporters for those 
worthies. 

From Hong-Kong she visited Singapore, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta,)) Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, and 
Bombay ; but as it is not possible for us to bear her 
company much [longer, we jprefer joining her again 
when she sets out on the more unfrequented route 
from Bagdad to Mossul. 

We should not, however, omit to say, that she speaks 
with enthusiastic gratitude, of the kindness shown 
her by the English residents throughout India. Not 
only was', every comfort and luxury of their splendid 
abodes placed at her disposal, but a higher value was 
imparted to these things by the warm-hearted friendli- 
ness with which they were offered, and which she felt 
was so» much the more honourable to the bestowers, 
us her appearance and manner of travelling was so 
perfectly simple and unpretending. 

From her commendations of many things English, 
wc must indeed except most of the English steamers 
in the East, which are, from her account, in general 
bad and inordinately expensive. To the captain of 
the steamer, Forbes, however, which brought lier from 
Bombay to Bassora, she was indebted for many atten- 
tions. The only European the city contained was the 
English agent, named Barseige, not an Englishman 
but an Armenian, to whom she liad a letter, but who 
abruptly declined to afford her the shelter of his roof, so 
that had not Captain Lichfield offered her an asylum 
in the steamer, she would have been in the most 
awkward position. 

From Bassora to Bagdad she was courteously 
offered a free passage in a Govempient steamer, a 
very welcome kindness, for though the way by land if 
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Bborter than bj water, (890 instead of 500 miles,) it 
is dreaiy and dangerous, leading through deserts where 
there are no other inhabitants than wandering hordes 
of Bedouins and robbers. 

The ancient city of the caliphs Madame Pfeiffer 
describes as making a glorious appearance from a dis- 
tance, with its minarets and cuimlas glittering in thp 
sun, and the palaces and fortifications which in almost 
endless lines embrace the shores of the yellow Tigris, 
and the palm-groves and gardens which cover the 
country for many miles round; but, like nearly all 
Oriental cities, it does not improve on a closer inspec- 
tion. The houses however arc handsomer inside than 
outside. All the buildings are of brick, burnt and un- 
bumt, of which a great deal is brought from the ruins 
of Babylon. The heat is here so great as to nccessi- 1 
tate three changes of the sitting-room during the day. I 
The early morning is passed' in the ordinary rooms, 
towards nine o’clock people tak(f refuge in cellars 
fifteen or twenty feet below ground, and after sunset, 
they ascend to the terraces, where they drink tea and 
receive visits till a very Ifitc hour, and frequently also 
sleep under mosquito nets. 

“ In order to travel safely, and without great ex- 
pense, from Bagdad to Mossul, one must join a cara- 
van ; I begged Mr. Swobodu, therefore, to recommend 
me to one. He, indeed, advised me by no means to 
venture alone amongst the Arabs, but to take at least 
one servant with me; this, however, with my very 
scanty resources, I could not afford ; and besides, I 
was pretty well acquainted with the people, and knew 
' from experience that 1 could trust them. The dis- 
tance I had to go — from Bagdad to Mossul — is three 
hundred miles, and is usually done in fourteen days, 
or rather nights, for in the hot season that is the time 
for travelling. At five o’clock in the evening we 
were all to assemble in the caravanserai before the 
city gate ; Mr. Swoboda accompanied me thither, and 
promised i the guide in my name a good backsheesh 
if he would pay me some attention on the way. And 
so off I set on my long journey, through many diffi- 
culties and dangers, without auy convenience or any 
kind of protection. I travelled like the poorest Arab, 
and had to make up my mind, as he must, to endure 
the burning sun, to content myself for food with 
bread and water, or at most a handful of dates or a 
few cucumbers, and to require no other resting-place 
than the hot ground. 

Our caravan was small ; it consisted] of only one- 
and-twenty camels, of which the most were laden, and 
twelve Arabs, of whom five were going on foot ; but 
some miles beyond the town we were joined by other 
travellers, mostly traders, and after that the numbers 
varied almost every evening, some remaining at dif- 
ferent stations, and others arriving to join us. But 
not un&equently our caravan presented such an as- 
semblagiB of rabble that I was more afraid of them 
than of the robbers ; and, indeed, I was told it was 
by no means uncommon for these to join a caravan 
in order to find better opportunities of pursuing their 
profession. At all events 1 could not feel much 


confidence in the protection of such a mob of pilgrimSi 
traders, &o. most of whom had never drawn a sword 
or fired a pistol in their lives. Two or three dosea 
of well-armed robbers, it was evident, oould easi^ 
manage a hundred of them. 

*‘We rode the first night for about ten hours 
through a flat and desolate country — ^fbr a few miles 
from Bagdad all cultivation appeared to be suddenly 
cut off— and we then reached a place on the Tigris, 
called Ycngilch^, where there was a khan, but by no 
means so handsome and clean a one as I found on the 
road to Babylon. Hunger drove me out into the 
village, where I went from hut to hut in hopes of 
hunting up something to cal, aud at last was so 
fortunate as to become the possessor of some milk 
I and three eggs. I then filled my leathern watcr- 
I bottle at the Tigris and returned to the khan to 
i consume my magnificent repast. The eggs I ate 
directly, the milk I saved for the evening, and I had 
certainly more satisfaction in this my hard-earned 
meal than is often found at the most richly furnished 
table. On my foraging expedition through the village 
I noticed that it had once been far more extensive, as 
J saw many decayed houses ; but the plague, it seems, 
had carried off the greater part of the inhabitants. 

“ I had made some disparaging observations upon 
my khan at this place, but how glad should I have 
been the next day of a far worse one, so that it had 
only afforded me some shelter from the fierce in- 
tolerable radiance of the sun ! Wc encamped on a 
stubble field, far from any human dwelling, and the 
utmost that could be done for my accommodation was 
to drive two or three sticks into the ground, and throw 
a cloth over them so as to got a little shade ; but ray 
tent was of such small dimensions, as well as such 
simple construction, that 1 had to remain in it con- 
stantly in a sitting posture, and dreaded to make the 
least movement lost I should bring my house about 
my cars. I could not help thinking with envy of 
some of the missionaries I had met travelling in the 
most luxurious manner, with Iddcn pack-horses, and 
tents, aud servants; and especially afterwards when 
the heat rose to above forty degrees of Reaumur, and I 
could get nothing to cat but a bit of hard bread with 
lukewarm water to dip it in, and one cucumbet 
without cither salt or vinegar. I never lost heart, 
however, nor for a single moment repented that 1 had 
exposed myself to these hardships. 

“The first considerable stay that we made was at a 
villago about three miles from the little town of 
Kerkoo ; this was the home of the Arab leader of our 
caravan, and his house, as well as several others, lay 
round a dirty court-yard, surrounded by a wall and 
with only a single entrance. Men and mnles, lioisei 
and asses, were sleeping all together about it as w& 
entered, and our animals trotted past so close to the 
sleepers that I was qi^c frightened for them. They 
knew, however, wherethey had to go to, and were vexy 
careful, and the sleepers lay quite undisturbed. 

“My Arab had been three weeks away from his 
home, and was now retuniing for a vexy short tuUBb 
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jret no one of his familj got np to greet him except 
ono little old woman whom I took for his mother; 
and as she exchanged no word of welcome with hitn, 
and merely mn by his side without doing anything to 
help him, I thought she might almost as well have 
remained lying with the rest. 

** His house, in wliich I was for the time to take up 
my abode, consisted of one long high room, separated 
by partitions, which did not reach quite to the front 
wall, with three narrow divisions, about thirty feet 
long by nine broad, each of which was occupied by a 
family. There was no light but what came through tlie 
common door of entrance and through two holes in 
the ceiling. A comer was assigned for my accom- 
modation in one of these divisions, and my first study 
was devoted to ascertaining the degree of relationship 
subsisting between the differeut members of tlic 
family. At first this was rather difficult, as there was 
no sort of ^tenderness shown to any but the little 
children, who seemed to bo regarded as common 
property. I made out at last, however, that there was 
a grandfather, a married son, and a married daughter. 

“ The grandfather had been with us on the journey; 
he was a fine vigorous old man of sixty, but a dcs^ 
perately quarrelsome old fellow, who w’as always 
wrangling about something or other and conlradicting 
his son, our leader, who took it very quietly and alwa^'s 
did what his father told him. The animals of the 
caravan belonged to them in common; but when we got 
home the old gentleman did not trouble himself to 
look after them but betook himself to repose. It was 
easy to see that he was the patriarch of tlic family. 

“As far as I could judge from a first impression, the 
character of the Arab appears cold and repulsive; 
neither man nor wife, father nor daughter, ever 
exchanged a friendly word, but spoke only what was 
absolutely necessary. There was, as I have said, more 
affection show'n towards the children, who might riot 
and scream as much as they would, and w^re never 
scolded however naughty they were. But as soon as 
the child is grown up, it comes to his turn to bear 
with the weaknesses of the parents, which he doe,% 
treating iliem with great tenderness and respect. 
To my great astonishment I heard the children call 
their mothers ‘mama,* or ‘nana’ and their fathers 


“The women lay the wliolc of the day long, lolling 
on the ground ; only towards evening did they make 
up their minds to get up and set about baking some 
bread. For this or for any other kind of w^ork their 
costume is excessively inconvenient, as their sleeves 
hang down half an ell from their arms, and whenever 
they set about anytliing tliey have to tic them in a 
knot, behind. Of course, they continually get loose, 
and are a great hindrance, at the same time the 
wortliy ladies, it must be confessed, make them of as 
much use as they can, for they^make them do duty as 
kitchen cloths, to wipe spoons and other utensils, as 
well as for pocket handkerchiefs. 

“1 was terribly tormented by the women at first 
during the two days we had to pass here. They 


pressed round me and examined my clothes, then 
they tried to take my turban from my head, and at 
last became so intolerable, that I was driven to seize 
one of them suddenly by the arm, and turn her out of 
doors. 1 had done it so quickly that she did not 
know what I was going to do till she found herself 
outside, and probably they supposed me much stronger 
than I really was, for when I signified to the rest that 
1 would do the same to them if fhey over-stepped a 
circle that I drew round mo, they drew back and 
respected my boundary. The only trouble I had 
afterwards was from flic wife of my host, who worried 
me to give her things. 1 gave her a few trifles at 
first, but when I saw plainly that she would go on till 
1 lind nothing left, 1 appealed to her husband, and 
threatened to leave his house and seek another shelter 
if slie did not leave off. As, to Arab notions of 
hospitality, this would bo a most terrible disgrace, he 
immediately gavAis wife a most hearty scolding, and 
after that 1 liad some peace. 

In the evening T saw, to my great joy, a largo 
pot set over the fire, and into it was jjut a good 
quantity of mutlon to boil. I had for eight days 
eaten nothing but bread, cucumbers, and dates, and I 
really bnged for some warm and more nourishing food. 
But, alas! how did my appetite decline when I saw 
the dish prepared. The old woman threw some 
handfuls of small red grains and a great number of 
onions into another pot containing water, and in about 
half an hour she put in her dirty hands, stirred it about, 
squeezed it, andtlien took out some of the red grains, 
chewed them, and spit them back into the saucepan. 
This operation slie repeated man^Imcs; she then 
took a dirty rag, strained this delicate sauce through 
it, and poured it over the mutton. In spite of my 
determination not to touch it, however, I so much felt 
the ivant ^of food that I began to reflect how many 
things of which I had already eaten were probably not 
at all cleaner, only that 1 liad not seen them prepared; 
and, in short, 1 partook of this dainty dish, and found 
myself mueh strcnglhcncd by it. 

“The niglit of the oOtli June, the last of our 
journey, vi as llie most fatiguing, for we made a march 
of eleven hours. At about half way we crossed the 
river Ilasar, famous for the passage of Alexander the 
Great. It u'as broad but not deep, and we rode 
through it; on one side at a considerable distance | 
ran a chain of mountains, and nearer a range of 
bold, low liills ; but the want of trees in this part of 
Mesopotamia is most striking; during the Inst five 
days I Jiad not seen one, and .1 really believe there 
must be in this country many people who liavc never 
seen one in their lives, for there were tracts of from 
twenty to tliirty miles where not so much as a shrub 
grew. Water, fortunately, is not wanting, for every 
day we crossed one or two little rivers. At seven 
o’clock we reached the town of Mossiil, which lies on a 
trifling elevation in a very large valley on the western 
bank of the river, which is liere considerably narrower 
than by Bagdad. I had been now fourteen days day 
and night wearing the same clothes ; I had only once 
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had a warm meal— the memorable one abore men- 
tioned— and had been exposed to the most tremendous 
heat, and had been almost constantly riding, yet, 
notwithstanding these hardships, I was perfectly well 
and in the best spirits." 

One of the first objects of Madame Pfeiffer before 
leavinjg this country was to visit the ruins of Nineveh 
and view the excavations made nnder the direction of 
Mr. Layard ; but as these are very likely already known 
to our readers, as far as description can make them, 
we pass on to whai will probably have more novelty. 

At Mossul our adventurous heroine found that there 
was a possibility— thoucli avowedly not without con- 
siderable danger— of making a journey into Persia, a 
design which she had before been compelled to abandon 
onaccountof an important insurrection that had broken 
out^in the country through which she would have iiad 
to pass* Even at present she was well aware that the 
result of her entcrpiisc was somet^at doubtful, and 
therefore as a measure of precaution, in case she 
should never return, forwarded her papers to her sons 
in Europe; and then with a stout heart joined a 
caravan that was going, though by a circuitous route, 
to Tabreez, carrying with her a few letters of in- 
troduction to native Persians, and a list of Persian 
and Arabic words for every day use. 

"On the second night’s journey, as tho caravan 
was passing through a beautiful valley, into which 
a resplendent moon was pouriug down its full radiance, 
bllf-a-dozen stout fellows, armed with great cudgels, 

' sprang out and seized tho bridles of the foremost of 
the party." Madame Pfeiffer saw, of course, that they 
had fallen amongtthieves, and began to rejoice, she 
says, that she Iim had the lucky thought of leaving 
behind her her papers and sundry treasures that she 
had collected during her travels ; and she seems to 
have awaited with perfect calmness the result of this 
little agreeable meeting. One of the travfiUcrs had 
sprung from his horse, and, seizing one of the fellows 
by the throat, threatened to shoot him. This threat 
h^ a most admirable effect; these tractable high- 
waymen immediately desisted from their attack, and 
in the course of a few minutes hostilities had ceased, 
and the belligerents were engaged in a pleasant con- 
versation, wMoh ended at lost by the robbers pointing 
out to the cara^ a comfortable place for tbeir 
bivouac, and receiving for their services a friendly 
haekiheesh. Prom Madame Pfeiffer, as a woman, 
they i^pesr to have been too much of gentlemen to 
ask anything. A day or two afterwards they bad to 
pass through a magnificent mountain pass; high 
walls of ro^ suddenly opened to form a passage for 
a river and a narrow path among loose stones and 
fallen masses of rock. Along these the practised 
animals climbed like chamois, and carried the travellers 
with steady steps past the edge of a fearful precipice, 
with the torrent roaring and dashing from rock to 
rook at the bottom. They had proceeded for nearly 
an hour this way when the moon became obscured by 
oloads, and th^ were soon enveloped in thick dark- 
ness. The guide kept oonstanily stroking fire, in: 


order to throw some light on the path; hut it was 
boon found absolutely neeessary to make a halt, and 
stand one behind another, motionless, as if ehimged 
into; stone, till the morning dawn enabled them to 
advance with rather less danger. Thpy found them- 
selves in a beautiful circle of mountains, and saw 
rising far in the background the snowy head of an 
enormous giant peak. As they ascended towards the 
plateau for which they were bound, they perceived 
on several places sms^ spots of blood, but no one 
paid much attention to them, as it was thought 
a horse or mule* might have torn himself against the 
crags and left these signs behind him. ^on, how- 
ever, they came to a spot where there had been 
a great pool of blood, and looking about for tho 
cause, discovered two human bodies hanging half-way 
down the rocks. The travellers turned sbuddcringly 
from this sceno of murder, and continued their 
journey towards the little town of Eaandus. 

At this place, which is scarcely ever visited by an 
European, Madame Pfeiffer found herself an object of 
intense curiosity, especially to the women. As soon 
as they heard of the arrivd of the Ingless — ^for here 
every European is supposed to be English, as in Eng- 
land formerly every foreigner was catalogued as 
a Frenchman — ^ihey ran in crowds to see her, and not 
merely to see, but to institute a very searching in- 
quiry into the material of her clothes, and of every 
thing belonging to her. After a time one of her 
numerous visitors hit upon the happy idea of offering 
her a bath — an offer which she, of course, accepted 
with great joy ; but, unfortunately, it appeared when , 
the bath was ready that the locality^chosen for it was 
a cattle-shed that liad no door, the vacant space being I 
filled by a throng of eagerly curious faces; and 
Madame Pfeiffer found that, udess she would consent 
to go through the ceremony in presence of the whole 
company, she would have to renounce the prospect of 
this most welcome refreshment. At this place she 
had to wait some time for a caravan. The evenings 
and nights were spent upon a terrace at tiic top of 
the liousc ; the day in a dark hole, crouching on the 
ground, and making use of her knees for a table, if 
she wished to write. T)ie women, as usual, lounged 
about her all day, or played or quarrelled with the 
cliildren. Madame Pfeiffer, as a good housewife, was 
naturally scandalized at this state of 
especially as there was the most obvious need of 
washing and patching in their persons and clothes. 
She could not remonstrate with them in words, but 
she pointed to the rags in llicir garments, and then 
fetched a needle and thread, and gave them a prac- 
tical lesson in the valuable art of mending, which was 
by no means thrown away, and she soon found hmelf 
the directress of a regular sewing-school. No less 
satisfactory was the result of her efibrts in another 
department. The behaviour of the children, when 
anything happened to cross them, was of the most 
outrageous description ; they would fiiug themaelvfia 
on the ground, roll in tho dirt^ kick, aoraam, and 
howl, and xiot unfrequently, oat of pure wickedaem^ 
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hj dirty bands on the bread, mekna, or any eatable 
11^ ohaiioed to bo near. To cure them Madame 
PfeiUbr, as before, had recourse to pantomime^she 
behaved herself precisely in the same way — and the 
astonished juvenile, after gazing at her in speechless 
wonder, at length understood her meaning, and to 
a certain extent amended the error of his ways. The 
reform proceeded so far that the child would often 
go and give itself a good washing, apparently for the 
purpose of affording lier pleasure, and then come and 
exhibit its hands and face. ** How much good,” she 
adds, ** might any one acquainted with their language 
do among people so willing to be taught. What a fine 
field would appear to be opened among them for the 
exertions of missionaries ; yet the result of missionary 
labours in the East appears hitherto to have been the 
reverse of encouraging.” So far as Madame PfcilTcr’s 
inquiries on the subject went, indeed, it amounted as 
nearly as possible to zero. We have not space here 
to inquire whether the missionaries themselves arc in 
any respect to blame for the failure, but \vc earnestly i 
recommend the inquiry to those who arc endeavouring | 
to turn into this channel the benevolent energies that | 
might be better employed on less remote and un- 
certain objects. 

We regret to be compelled here, for the present, to 
take our leave of Madame Pfeiffer, having already 
been induced by the interest of the subject to devote 
to her volumes more space than we can well spare. 
We would willingly have followed her through the 
remainder of her wanderings, and seen her, after 
a thousand perils past, Jodged safely in the bosom of 
her family and her native city. But oven if we had 
done so, we could not have laid down the story of her 
adventures, os we do those of a fictitious heroine, 
with the satisfactory conviction that there is nothing 
more to be said ; for the truth is, that at the present 
moment she is (not quietly at home in Vienna, but) 
engaged in a second circumnavigatory expedition, and 
will once more have “ travelled the earth’s wide region 
round” before we hear of her again. 


THE RIVAL. 

C. n. LESLIE, E.A. 

The prince of illustrators of Don Quixote — ^ihe 
finest interpreter of the more humorous scenes of 
Shakspeare — is the accomplished painter who has 
fumisW this capital subject. Woe to the unlucky 
wight, grown old and pursy, who ventures to lay 
ueiPo the heart of a youthful maiden, as mirtliful 
and malicious as she is irresistible. Hero is a case in 
point. The poor old gallant, half disabled by years 
and half by buckram and wadding, is puffing like a 
tvk^ cock in his endeavour to pick up the fan which 
fair one has spitefully let fall, while her younger 
mA more favoured anitor ia sharing the laugh at his 
firat’seaqieiisai 


THE SUBLIME PORTS. 

In offering a few remarks upon the gOTernment of 
Turkey, which, by common accord, is known in Eurc^ 
and the United States as The Sublime Porte,” it is 
not intended to quote history, but rather to speak of 
it] only in reference to the present period. It ia 
nevertheless necessary to state that the Turks them* 
selves call the Tuikish Empire ]UimalikhOiAnunMJ^» 
or the “ Ottoman biaics” (kingdoms), in consequence 
of their having been foundffil by Othman, the great 
ancestor of the present reigning sovereign, AM-ul- 
Mejid. They are no better pleased with the name of 
Turk than the people of the United States are, gene- 
rally, with that of Yankee : it bears with it a meaning 
signifying a gross and rude man — something indeed 
very much like our own definition of it, wlicu we say 
any one is “ no better than a Turk and lliey greatly 
prefer being known as Ottomans. They call their 
language the “Ottoman tongue ” — Othmmli dilee^ 
though some do speak of it as the Turkish, 

A» regards the title, “ Th# Sublime Porte,” this 
has a different origin. In the earlier days of Ottoman 
rule, the reigning sovereign, as is still iho case in 
some parts of the East, held courts of justice and levees 
at the entrance of his residence. The palace of the 
Sultan is always surrounded by a high wall, and not 
uufrequenily defended by lofty towers and bastions. 
The chief entrance is an elevated portal, with some 
pretensions to magnificence and showy architecture. 
It is guarded by soldiers or doorkeepers well armed; 
it may also contain some apartments for certain officers, 
or even for the Sultan himself; its covering or roof, 
projecting beyond the walls, offers an agreeable shade, 
and in its external alcoves are sofas more or less rich 
or gaudy. Numerous loiterers arc usually found 
lingering about the portal, applicants for justice ;*and 
there, in former times, when the Ottomans were 
indeed Turks^ scenes of injustice and cruelty were 
not uufrequcutly witnessed by the passer-by. 

This lofty portal generally bears a distinct title. 
At Constantinople it has even grown into one which 
has given a name to the whole government of the 
Sultan. I am not aware, however, that the custom 
here alluded to was ever in force in that capital, 
tiiough it certainly was in other parts of the empire 
of Othman. It is not improbable that it was usual 
with all the Sultans, who, at the head of their armies, 
seldom had any permanent fixed residence worthy of 
the name of pcdace, Mahomet the Becond, who 
conquered Constantinople from the degenerate Greeks, 
may, for some time after his entrance into the city 
of Constantine— still called in all the official docu- 
ments, such as Firmans/^ or “Royal Orders,” 
KosUtniinieh-~^]me held liis courts of justice and 
transacted bnsiness at the elevated portal of his 
temporary resideiice. The term “Sublime Porte,” 
in Turlmh, is Deri Mieh, or the elevated and lofty 
door; the Saxon word door being derived from the 
Persian der, or dor, in common use in the Ottoman 
language, which is a strange mixture of Tartar, 
Persian, and Arabic. The Erench, or rather the 
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Pranks, in their earlier intercourse with Turkey, 
translated the title literally “ La Sublime Porte,” and 
this in English has been called, with similar inaccuracy, 
“The Sublime Porte.” 

Long since, the Ottoman Sultans have ceased 
administering justice before their palaces, or indeed 
anywhere elde, in person. The office is delegated to 
a deputy, who presides over the whole Ottoman 
government, with the title of Grand Vezir, or in 
Turkish, FJziri Azam, tl^ Chief Vezir, whose official 
residence or place of business, once no doubt at the 
portal of his sovereign, is now in a splendid edifice in 
the midst of the capital. At Constaiitinoplc the 
Ottoman government is also called the “Sublime 
Government,” Levied Alieh, a word closely bordering 
on that of superiority and preeminence claimed by the 
“Heavenly Government” of the empire of China. 
The Sultan, in speaking of his government, calls it 
“My Sublime Poi-te.” The Grand Vezir being an 
officer of the highest rank in the empire— a Pacha, of 
course, in fine, the Pacha — his official residence is 
known in Conslantinofilb as that of the Pacha, Laclut 
KapomeVy i.c. the “ Gate of the Pacha.” The chief 
entrance to the “seraglio” of the former Sultans, 
erected on the tongue of land where once stood tlio 
republican city of Byzantium, called the “Imperial 
Gate,” or the Bahi Ilamayoon, is supposed by some 
to have given rise to the title of “ The Sublime Porte;” 
but tills is not correct. It may have once been used 
as a court of justice, certainly as a place where jus- 
tice was wont to be executed, for not uiifrequcntly 
criminals were decapitated there; and among others, 
the head of the brave but iiufortunate Aali Paeba, of 
Yanina in Albania, the friend of Lord Byron, was 
exposed there for some days previous to its interment 
beyond the walls of the city. 

The title of porky or door, is used in Constantinople 
to designate other departments of the government. 
The bureau of the Minister of War is called the 
Seraekier Kapousee, or the Gate of the Serasker 
(head of the army); and those of the Ministers of 
Commerce and Police are called, tlie one Tijaret 
KapouseVy and the other Zabdeh Kapouseg, These, 
however, are sufficient, without mentioning any other 
facts, to explain the origin and nature of the title of 
the Ottoman government, known as “The Sublime 
Porte.” 

The Sultan of the Ottoman Empire is known by hiiii 
subjects under the title of Sultatiy which word signifies 
a ruler ; and generally as Shevketlu Fadischah EJfcn- 
dimiZy “His Majesty the Emperor our Lord;” aud oil 
foreign governments now recognise him as uu Emperor, 
and call him by the title of “Imperial Majesty.” 
The definition of the word Padmhah is supposed to 
be “ Father of Kings,” and originally was PederSchahy 
the first part of it (Feder) being the origin of our 
Saxon word FAdery or father. In Ins own longue he 
is called KhaHy in Persian Shaky and in Arabio SuUany 
all meaning, in extensUy the same, viz. King, Sove- 
reign, or Prince. He reigns over one of the most 
extensive empires of the world, all possessed or 


acquired by inheritance from his ancestorSf who 
obtained it by conquest. 

Until tlie reign of the late Sultan, Mahmoud the 
Second; the Ottoman sovereigns had their residenoe 
in the “Seraglio” before alluded to, in the city of 
Constantinople. Its high walls were not, however, 
sufficiently strong to protect them against the violence 
of tlie Janissaries, aud after their destruction the 
remembrance of the scenes of their cruelty induced 
the late and prescut Sultan to forsake it for the safer 
and more agreeable banks of the Bosphorus. The 
extensive and very picturesque buildings of the Seraglio 
arc now left to decay ; they offer only the spectacle 
of the “ dark ages” of Turkey, gloomy in their aspect, 
as in their history, and yet occupying one of the most 
favoured spots in the world, on which the eyes of the 
traveller are fixed as by a cliarm in approaching the 
great capital of the East, and on which they dwell 
with u parting feeling of regret as he bids the mag- 
uifieciit “ City of ihc Sultan” farc\rell. 

On the Bosphorus are two splendid palaces, one on 
the Asiatic and the other on the European shore. 
The first is called Beylerbey^ “ Prince of Princes,” the 
latter TeheragicUy “ The Lights.” Both are beautiful 
edifices, in excellent taste ; and, as urchitcclurc has 
done in all ages, they serve to show the advance of the 
people who erected them in the noblest of the arts. 

The Turkish Sultan, in theory, is a despotic sove- 
reign, while in practice he is a very paternal one. 
As the supreme head of the government, he may 
excrcis6 unlimited power ; few checks exist to preserve 
the lives and property of his subjects against an 
influence whicli he might exercise over them. His 
ancestors couquered the country, aud subjugated its 
iiiliabitauts to his rule with his troops, consequently 
it all belonged to him, and could only be possessed by 
his gift : thus, iu fact, the empire is his, and the con- 
cessions made by him to his subjects are free-will 
offerings, which arc not drawn from him by compulsion 
on tlieir part, but arc grants on his, in behalf of 
reform and civilization. The feudal system of land- 
tenure was abolished by his father, aud there is now 
scarcely a feature of it remaining. It is several years 
since the present Sultan spontaneously removed all 
the arbitrary power hitherto possessed and frequently 
exercised by his predecessors ; at the same time he 
granted all Ids subjects a “ Charter of Bights,” called 
the Hatd Sherif of Gulkhanehy or imperial sacred 
rescript of Gulkhanehy named after a summer-house 
or Kioscick within the precinci s of the Seraglio, where 
it was read before him by the present Grand Vezir, 
Ecchid Pacha, in the presence of the whole diplomatio 
corps, aud all the ministers aud other high officers of 
the Ottoman government. In this charter the S||)ian 
conceded all the rights and privileges which could be 
expected from a sovereign prince not r ei gnin g witli a 
constitutional form of government. He has never 
withdrawn auy of these privileges,- or resumed the 
power which he then renounced. Moreover, this 
charter limited the power of all his officers. The only 
punishments which they can now exercise ue 
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and impiisonments of limited extenf. None can any 
longer inflict the ** bastinado/’ nor capital punishment 
for crimes of a graver nature ; these are reserved for 
the Councils or Boards at the capital and the chief 
towns of each province. The sentences of the latter 
are, in all cases, subject to the confirmation of the 
former, and the decrees of the Council of State, held 
at the [Sublime Porte, are laid before the Sultan 
previous to their adoption as laws.* The following 
extract, translated from a small work in the Turkish 
language, published by the order of the government 
in 1848, will serve to show the spirit of the reforms 
made by the late and present Sultans : 

“ Fifty years ago, certain Governors-Gencral of the 
provinces of the empire, aided by individuals known 
as D^e Beys, (petty princes, who had usurped and 
maintained arbitrary power in the interior of the 
country,) exercised despotic power over the pci*sons 
and properties of the subjects of His Majesty. The 
Sultan, having observed this abuse of authority, 
ardently desired to suppress so serious an evil; but 
at that period the Janissaries, the only coercive force 
of the cmpii'c, formed a powerful body of rebels, 
which disregarded the rights of the people, and aided 
the plana of the factious. The Sultan endeavoured 
for some time to draw these rebellious forces to a 
wiser and more salutary course, and even acted with 
indulgence toward the more criminal, and in this way 
deferred the accomplishment of his reforms until 
a favourable moment. The late illustrious Sultan, 
Mahmoud II., a prince possessing a character full of 
benevolence and justice, yet of uncommou determi* 
nation and courage, finding the Janissaries unable to 
curb their own vicious iiiclinalious, found it imperiously 
necessary to suppress the eiiiirc order, and to create 
a regular army in their stead, on which reliance could 
be placed to sustain the authority of their sovereign. 
In fine, the Sultan, seeing that all his generous motives 
were unappreciated, and hoping by their disbandment 
to secure the peace and tranquillity of his subjects, 
found himself compelled to suppress the order by 
violent means. It need not be here related that the 
sudden destruction of the armed force of an empire, 
before another has been properly created to supplant 
it, will expose it to the evil designs of its enemies. 
In this position Sultan Mahmoud found his empire 
situated some twenty years ago. In the midst of liis 
important reforms lie was called upon to protect Ills 
empire against the attacks of llussia, to suppress a 
j-evolt in Albania, the Morea, and later to carry on an 
internal warfare with the ambitious Pacha of Eg^pt. 
His young army, but half organized, was poorly 
qualified to take the field against troops which had 
enjj^ed the advantage of instruction under officers of 
experience. He even, near the close of his eventful 
reign, had the sorrow to know that his fleet had proved 
unfaithful, and gone over to his rebel governor. An | 
i untimely death put an end to the reign of this illus- 1 
trious and talented, though unfortunate prince ; and | 
in the midst of disordered finances, a defeated army, 
and a misguided marine, the present Sultan, Abd-ul- 


Mejid Khan, succeeded, at an early age, to the throne 
I of his ancestors. 

I Endowed with a character eminently distinguished 

for its sentiments of justice, clemency, and the most 
unbounded benevolence, his present Imperial Majesty, 
on ascending the throne, formed the design of allaying 
all the troubles and dissensions which were preparing 
the ruin of bis country, aiid destroying the confidence 
of his subjects in the stability of his government. 
Measures were at once adopted to reorganize the army 
and improve the education of its officers ; the Egyptian 
question, one of great gravity for the welfare of the 
empire, was, by judicious management, settled in a 
manner satisfactory to the sovereign and his Governor- 
General, and the imperial fleet returned to its natural 
obedience. By reforms in the administration of the 
government, the tranquillity of his Majesty’s subjects 
was secured against molestation on the part of their 
authorities; and the acts of tyranny, become so 
common from the governors of the more distant parts 
of the empire, were suppressed. Tims, in a short 
I time, the Sultan was enul)lcd to render his accession 
illustrious by acts which secured to every individual 
his life, fortune, honour, and the faculty of pursuing 
his affairs free from all apprehension. 

“ The prosperity of liis country and the happiness 
of Ills people having thus been secured. His Majesty 
was left to effect the most sincere wish of his heart 
by carrying out the task wliich he had assumed, of 
instituting salutary reforms in all the branches of liis 
government, based upon principles of strict justice 
and equity. Actuated by sentiments of generosity 
and clemency, he desired also that the expenses of 
the government should be diminished ; and the results 
of his paternal administration, by a gradual increase 
of his revenues, enabled him to do so without any 
loss or detriment to the public service. 

“The military force of the empire, which at the 
commencement of his reign was only 50,000 troops, 
without scarcely any organization, by care, at the 
present moment amounts to 150,000 regular troops, 
and 150,000 more as national militia, all provided 
with arms, and exercised; thus offering a force of 
some 300,000, wliich may at any time be called into 
active service. In the marine of the Saltan there 
are now 15,000 seamen, all under strict organization 
and regular instruction. 

^ “ It has been the constant desire of His Imperial 
'Majesty to maintain and strengthen with oil friendly 
powers relations of peace and sincere amity ; relations 
w'hicb, as much as any others, promote the prosperity 
and wcU-bciiig of the empire and the welfare of hia 
subjects. 

“ Beside the naval, military, and medical academies 
established at the capital, many young men have been 
sent to be educated in London, Paris, and Vienna, in 
all the branches of knowledge, the arts and sciences. 
Instructors and architects have abo been engaged 
from Europe and America, for employment in . the 
marine and army cf the Sultan, and the great benefits 
arising from their labours are daily extending.' 
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** It may also be added, witk foe assurance of its 
being regarded as a strong evidence of the solutaiy 
administration of the government of the Sublime 
Forte, that the many families vliich forsook their 
native soil to seek a shelter and a home in foreign 
lands, where for some twenty-five years they remained 
exiles from their own country, have, by the wise 
measures of the Sultan, and the justice which actuates 
all his acts, happy to return to their homes, solicited 
permission to do so. This act on their part has not 
been in any measure promoted by the government, 
but has taken place wholly from a conviction that the 
dominions of the Sultan offer them more safety and 
happiness than those of any other sovereign. 

“ The preceding will serve to show the unprejudiced 
mind of the reader that the heavy clouds which 
obscured the reign of the present Sultan, at the com- 
mencement of his career, have disappeared ; that the 
past seven years offer a convincing evidence of the 
generous intentions of his Majesty, and of the salutary 
nature of the reforms which he designs effecting. 
Wliat may not be expected from the sway of so 
enlightened and clement a prince ? We submit this 
question to the minds of all just and impartial 'men, 
and devoutly offer the prayer that the life of a sovereign 
so precious to his empire and people may be prolonged. 
He is doubtless an agent in the hands of the All-Wise, 
to regenerate the vast country placed by Him under 
his cliarge.’^ 

The present Sultan, Abd-ul-Mejid, which name is 
Arabic, and signifies “Servant of the Glorious,** (God,) 
is now in his twenty-ninth year : he succeeded his late 
illustrious father, Mahmoud U., in 1839, wlicn he 
was but seventeen years of age. His father had 
inspired him with the desire to improve his empire 
and promote the welfare of his people by salutary 
reforms, and frequently carried him with him to 
observe the result of the new system which he had 
introduced into the different branches of the public 
service. Previous to his accession to the throne, but 
little is known of his life, or the way in which he 
was brought up. It may be supposed to have been 
much like tliat of all oriental princes. Except when 
Ik attended his parent, he seldom left the palace. 
He had several sisters and one brother, all by other 
mothers than his own. The former have, since his 
accession, died, with tike exception of one, the wife of 
the present Minister of War. His brother still lives, 
and resides with the Saltan in his palace. The mother 
of the Saltan, who was a Circassian slave of his father, 
is said to be a woman of a strong mind and an excellent 
judgment. She exercised much influence over her 
son when he ascended the throne, and her counsels 
were greatly to his benefit. He entertains for her 
feelings of the deepest respect, and has always evinced 
the warmest concern for her health and happiness. 
She is a large, portly lady, yet in the prime of life; 
and although she possesses a fine palace of her own, 
near to that of her son, she mostly resides with him. 
Her revenues are derived from the ^nds of Ohio and 
Samos,! 


In person the Sultan is of middle stature, slender, 
and of a delicate frame. In his youth he suffered 
from illness, and it was thought that his constitution 
had bqen severely affected by it. His features arc 
slightly marked with the small-pox. His countenance 
denotes gi*eat benevolence and goodness of heart, and 
the frankness and earnestness of cliaraoter which are 
its chief traits. He does not possess the dignified 
and commanding figure which eminently characterised 
his father, and in conduct is simple and diffident 
His address, when unrestrained by official forms and 
ceremony, is gentle and kind in {the extreme— more 
affable and engaging than that of his Pachas ; and no 
one can approach^ him without being won by the 
goodness of heart which his demeanour indicates. 
He has never been known to commit an act of severity 
or injustice ; his purse and his hand have always been 
open for the indigent and the unfortunate, and he 
takes a peculiar pride in bestowing his honours upon 
men of science and talent. Among his own subjects 
he is very popular and much beloved ; they perceive 
and acknowledge the benefit of tlic reforms which he 
has instituted, and he no longer need apprehend any 
opposition on their part. In some of the more 
distant portions of his empire, such as Albania, where 
perhaps foreign influence is exerted to thwart his 
plans, his new system of military rule has not yet 
been carried out; but it evidently soon will be, 
especially when its advantage over the old is felt by 
the inhabitants. ' 

The palaces of the Sultan, on both banks of the 
Bosphorus, thougli externally showy, are veiy plain 
and simple in their interior arrangement. They are 
surrounded by high walls, and guarded by soldiery. 
The first block of buildings which the traveller 
approaches on visiting them, up the Bosphorus, are 
the apartments of the cunuclis ; the second his Aarem, 
or female apartments ; and the third those of tlie 
Sultan. Beyond this are the offices of his secretaries, 
guard, and band of music, all beyond the walls of the 
palace. Tlie number of eunuchs is some sixty or 
eighty, and the females in the harem about 300 to 
400. The Sultan never marries ; all tlie occupants of 
his harem are slaves, and he generally selects from 
four to six ladies as his favourites, who bear children 
to him, and who succeed to his throne. The remainder 
of the females are employed as maids of honour, wJio 
attend upon his mother, his favourites, his brother’s 
mother, favourite if he has one, and upon his children* 

I Many hold offices in the palace, and arc charged with 
the maintenance of good order and regularity. Many 
of them are ^d females, who have been servants to 
his father, his mother, and sisters and brother, afid 
have thus claims upon his kindness and protection. 
The only males who have the right of entrance to lihe 
imperial harem are the eunuchs, all of whom are 
black, and come mutilated from Egypt; The chief 
of their corps is an aged “gentleman of colour,** 
possessing the Sultan’s confidence in an eminent 
degree, and in official rank is higher than any other 
I individual connected with the imperial palace. The 
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eunudis are assigned to tlie service of the different 
ladies of the harem, do their shopping in the bazaars, 
carry their messages, and accompany them on their 
visits. Indeed, their duties are much like those of 
well-bred gallants in our country, without any of the 
ambitious feelings which animate tlie latter, and 
certainly they never aspire to the possession of their 
affections. Some of them grow wealthy, possess 
much property, and slaves of both sexes, but as they 
can have no families the Sultan is their legal heir. 
Eunuchs are possessed by many of the pachas and 
other officers of rank, for the purpose of serving their 
wives, sisters, and daughters : they cost four or five 
times as much as^an ordinary black slave, and the 
highest officers seldom possess more than ten of them 
at once. From them much, interesting information 
can at times be procured relative to the moat sacred 
and least known of the Mussulman family system. 
They are generally of mild disposition, gentle and 
amiable ; though this is not always the ease, for they 
sometimes are petulant, cross, and confoundedly non- 
oommunicativc. 

The Sultan’s palace is peculiarly his private home, 
and no officers of high rank occupy it with him. He 
«haa four private secretaries and as many chamberlains. 
He has ^so t^o aids-dc-camp, who are generally in 
command of the body-guard, which has its quarters 
in the vicinity of the palace. He seldom, however, 
commands their attendance : their duties arc to keep 
watch at the principal entrances, and to salute him or 
any of his higher officers who may arrive at or leave 
the royal residence. The secretaries write out his 
orders, and the chief of ilieir number receives all 
foreign functionaries or Turkish dignitaries who visit 
the palace on business. One of them is the Sultan’s 
interpreter, ond translates artieles for his perusal from 
the many foreign papers received from Europe and 
America by the Sultan. All official documents are 
sent to the chief secretary by the different ministers 
of the Sublime Porte, and those received from tho 
foreign embassies and legations are translated there, 
previous to being transmitted to the Sultan. No 
foreign legation ever transacts any official business 
directly with the Sultan, or through the chief (private) 
secretary; but the latter may be visited on matters 
relating to the sovereign personally. Documents from 
the Sublime Porte arc always communicated through 
the Grand Yezir, who has a number of portfolios in 
which these are placed, and he sends them to tho 
ptdace by certain functionaries charged especially with 
their conveyance. Of these the Yezir possesses one 
key, and the Sultan, or his chief secretary, another. 
The Sultan passes several hours of the day, from 
I eleven to three, in perusing these papers, and in 
hearing their perusal by the private secretaiy before 
him ; and his imperial oommtmds are traced on their 
broad margm, either by his own hand in red ink, (as 
is customary in China,) or he directs his secretary to 
do it for him. So very sacred are all manilscripts 
coining from his pen, that these papers seldom ever 
leave the bureaux to which they belong, except after 


his decease. It is only on such doenments that the 
autograph of the Sultan is ever seen. * 

At aWt three o’clock the Saltan generally leaves 
the palace in a ceAque or barge, which, being smaller 
than that used for official purposes, is called the 
incognito {lebdU)^ and visits the edifices that he may 
be erecting, calls upon his sisters, or spends the 
Iremainder of the day at one of the many delightful 
nooks on the Bosphorus or Golden Horn, where he 
possesses kioihi^ or summer-houses. Sometimes he 
takes with him his brother or his sons ; and he is 
strongly attached to them. It is said that he is 
having the latter instructed in the French language, 
in geography and mathematics. The elder is some 
ten years of age, but will not succeed his father to 
the throne until after the death of his uncle, who, by 
Mussulman law, is next in right to the reigning Sultag. 
Inlieritance, in Islam lands, runs through all the 
brothers before it reverts to the children of the eldest 
son. Females cannot succeed to the throne, and the 
house of Othmaii would consequently become extinct 
with its last male representative. 

♦ ■ 
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ILlvino introduced upon the scene, in our last 
number, an influential person of the republican party, 
we will next present one from that of the Moderates, 
in the person of Massimo Tapparelli, Marquis of 
Azeglio, one of the most accomplislied artists and 
authors of modern Italy. This distinguished character 
is descended from mi ancient Piedmontese family. 
His eldest brother, the Marquis Roberto, is the father 
of the Marquis Emanuel d’ Azeglio, the present am- 
bassador at the English court from Sardinia. He 
himself is the second son, and derives his title, as 
Marquis, from the Castle of Azeglio, in the province 
of Sorea, not far from Caluzo, a part of the family 
property. After completing the usual routine of a 
liberal education, he entered the army as lieutenant 
in a regiment of dragoons ; but his passion for the 
arts preponderating over his inclination for a military 
life, he quitted it three years after, with a nominal 
advancement, which secured to him the right of 
wearing his uniform. Ho tlien went to Rome, where 
he soon made a reputation for himself— as well for his 
moral and intellectual qualities as for his skill as a 
painter, particularly of landscapes ; many of which it 
has been our good fortune to see, that fully merited 
the high eulogiums bestowed upon them, and the 
honour of gracing the walls of the royal apartments and 
gallery at Turin. He married tho daughter of 
Alessandro Manzoni, the celebrated novelist, under 
whose influence his literary tastes matured and 
ripened, and brought forth their first fruits in a novel 
entitled '^Ettore Fieramosca, or La Dixfida di Barkita** 
a work which is looked upon by the Italians as next 
in merit to the ^'Promessi Sposi**^i his distinguished 
father-in-law. In this novel, he has admirablyt^poc? 
trayed his own character, and depicted his own aenti- 
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nieiLiB, g'lowihg as they were with pure patriotism and 
an %rdent love of liberty. Four years after, he 
published another novel entitled “ Niccolo di 
which gained him additional celebrity as a writer, and 
drew the attention of the public towards him as a 
politician. A few years after bis marriage, he had 
the grief of being left a widower, with an infant^ 
daughter. In due time he again entered into the 
bonds of wedlock, with a French Protestant lady, re- 
spectably connected, but who proved so dissimilar to 
himself in tastes and pursuits, that after a reasonable 
period of probation spent in the gradual development 
of the fact, they found they had at least one opinion in 
common, which was, that it would be to the increased 
advantage and comfort of each to live apart ; though 
still on terms of friendship and mutual good-will, or, 
os the Marquis Itimself gallantly expresses it, “lu una 
iemra separazioneP 

Azeglio had traversed Italy, tlirough all its principal 
states, and had everywhere found much to complain 
of ; as well in the narrow policy as the dishonourable 
and immoral means resorted to both by the church 
aud the restored monarchies, in their respective 
governments. His fame preceded liim at Milan, 
Genoa, Venice — wherever he went ; everywhere he 
found himself sought after, and courted by leading 
men, and became a political leader, almost before 
he was aware of the extent of his influence ; indeed, 
in Italy, distinction of whatever sort it may be, in- 
stinctively, sooner or later, impels a man of ability 
towards a political object ; so much docs that unfor- 
tunate country feel the necessity of the aid of talent 
in its behalf — so ready it is to acknowledge, and, if 
possible, reward every exertion made for its benefit. 

Azeglio was in the full prime of genius aud attain- 
ments when the political movement began to reveal 
itself in Italy ; he entered fearlessly into it, and was 
one of the first who endeavoured to give it a wise 
direction. 

Until 1840, the Italians had dreamed only of revo- 
lutions, but conscious that they liad not strength 
enough in their own country to effect them, they 
relied solely on France for assistance, aud were in 
fact entire tools and victims of tlic French interests. 
Giorberti and Balbo had already endeavoured to raise 
a feeling of nationolitjf^ among them, independent of 
France, or any other power ; and Azeglio, seizing the 
mofnent when an abortive insurrection in Eomagna 
served to place his arguments in their strongest light, 
published a pamphlet showing the futility and injurious 
effects of all such premature attempts, at the same time 
that he exposed, with all his eloquence, the nefarious 
conduct of the priests and government, who goaded 
the people on to these rash undertakings, by a tyranny 
that drove them to despair. 

Tills pamphlet, written in the familiar though 
ehergetio style, oWaotoristio of its author, was read 
throughout Italy, and produced an dectrioal effect, 
heightened by its coming from a man of Azeglio’s 
known liberality. The Grand Duke banished him in 
consequenoe of it from Floretioei where he was living at 


the time of its publication. Gregory XVJ., then lying 
upon his death-bed, ordered a reply to it to be framed, 
but before it was completed, he departed this life, 
leaving behind him the singular, we may say the solitary 
precedent of a pope appealing, or, at least, intending 
to appeal to publio opinion, through the impartial 
medium of the press. 

Charles Albert, whose decided hatred to Austria, 
though as yet kept secret from the world, was already 
known to some of his bosom friends, persisted in pro- 
tecting Azeglio as be did Balbo, in spite of the 
entreaties and threats of that haughty and despotic 
power, not arguments of which could ever 

prevail upon him to exile cither one or the other of 
these eminent patriots. 

And now came the aocession of Fio Nono to the 
papal throne, and witli it the glorious vision of reform 
which, for a brief moment, dazzled the mental view 
of his admiring subjects. Azeglio immediately wrote 
a pamphlet in praise of tbe new Pontiff, and cordially 
supported his politics. He even came to Home to 
advocate them in person, and was well received by 
the pope, who permitted him to remain unmolested. 
He was the leader of the movement in the “ Eternal 
City” during 1847, but nothing was ever undertaken 4 
or done either by himself or bis fricncl^, without the 
previous consent of his holiness. His party might, in 
fact, be considered as tbe connecting link, at that time, 
that kept the pope and tbe people together. By the 
advice, and with the aid of Pantaleone, a man of 
excellent judgment and calmess of character, he 
framed the Programme ** Dell* opinioHe nazionale in 
Ilalia** It was the banner raised in the cause of 
rcforinatioii ; asking for moderate liberty, agreement 
with the national government, aud federation among 
each other as t he only independence, at that juncture, 
feasible to the Italians. It was warmly approved, 
and even acted upon, by Pio Nono, Charles Albert, 
and the Duke of Tuscany, up to the end of 1847. 
Meanwhile Austria offended the pope by her attack 
upon Ferrara. Azeglio wrote a pamphlet upon the 
protestation of his holiness respecting it; another 
upon the emancipation of the Jews, and a third upon 
the infamous conduct of the Austrians at Milan. 
He then went into liomagna and Piedmont, with the 
consent of the pope, to excite the people to oppose 
the Austiian intervention. 

When the papal troops inarched out of Home in 
the cause of inde[)cndcuce, under colours solemnly 
consecrated for the uccusiou by the pontiff, the 
Marquis d’ Azeglio accompanied them as aide-de-cam^ 
to Durando, the general-iu-chief ; but receiving b 
wound in the leg, from the effects of which he is still 
suffering, he retired to Florence, where he witnessed 
excesses in the republican party, then greatly strength- 
ened by tbe proclamation of a republic in France, 
which dfew forth a pampldet from him eonohed in 
the same indignant terms he had used in his repre- 
hension' of the excesses of the absolutists. The 
severity of^his strictures drew upon him tlireats imd 
menaces that made him cansider bis personal 8a£ety in 
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danger, inBomuoh that’ when Goerrozzi came into 
office, he judged it expedient to retire to Spezzia. 
He there wrote several political articles, and among 
them an address to his electors at Strambino, in 
Piedmont, in January, 1849, which may be justly re- 
garded as a model of popular verve. He was returned, 
and duly elected ; but he could not prevail upon the 
Chamber of Deputies to vote against the offensive war 
with Austria, or against other measures, by which 
Piedmont was carried to the very brink of ruin. 

After the fatal battle of Novai*a, Pinclli was desired 
to form a fresh administration, but he only consented 
to do so on condition that he might be aided by Aze- 
giio, to whom he offered the Presidency of the Cabinet. 
Azeglio had no longings after power, and he detested 
application to business— nevertheless he yielded to the 
entreaties of his friends, on the express condition that 
a liberal constitution was to be retained. Tiic Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and a strong opposition against 
the government was returned. It was then that 
Azeglio exhibited the tact and management 1 hat con- 
stitute him one of the first statesmen in Europe. 
He struggled calmly and peacefully against a party 
that, in his opinion, had ruined Italy ; giving time to 
the country fairly to judge of his own administration, 
and to contrast it with that of those who succeeded 
him, and whose attacks and opposition he bore with 
so much equanimity as to draw upon him the dis- 
pleasure of some of even his most attached friends. 
Fortunately, the king supported him, and Pinelli 
resigned office, still, however, adhering to the Mi- 
nistry. 

The Opposition increased in strcngtli, and pushed 
its influence so far that the parliament was again dis- 
solved, and another called immediately. Tlic Oppo- 
sition used every effort to gain Azeglio over to its 
side, but in vain. The king published a touching 
address to the nation, which brought the people in 
shoals to the poll, and the result was a great majority 
in favour of government. It is this same parliament 
that is now directing the affairs of Piedmont, and by 
which the measures that have raised that country so 
higlily, have been carried into execution \ Azeglio is 
one of its greatest ornaments, and strongest supports, 
and is considered os the head of tlic Moderate Party 
in Italy. He has had many difficulties to struggle 
with. As they gradually receded on the side of the 
Revolutionists, they secretly advanced on that of the 
Conservatives; it was the rc-action that was to be 
apprehended. He had to oppose, or, at any rate, to 
restrain, a large portion of the most respectable mid 
honourable portion of the community, who had warmly 
upheld him in the previous assembly ; persons devoted 
to order and monarchy, and who were still willing to 
adhere to the form of the constitution— but they were 
timid and narrow-minded, and having before bowed 
their neoks to absolute power, they were regarded 
with ooldnesB and suspicion by the people at large. 
Piedmontese to the letter, in the worst acceptation 
of the word, they would have succumbed to Austria, 
provided Austria would have made ooucessions to the 


Piedmontese interests. Their party would have been, 
at that moment, supported by the country, and ap- 
plauded by all the governments of Europe ; aspeoially 
by those of France, Russia, Prussia^ and Austria. 
The oourt of Rome would also have treated tliem with 
every indulgence ; but they would have had national 
feeling against them, and an opposition would have 
sprung up, in consequence, between the people and iho 
government, wlucli again would have caused a re- 
action in favour of the revolutionary party. Azeglio 
kept on good terms with this party at first, but never 
gave ear to its emissaries ; and on the great question 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals being agitated, he sepor 
rated himself from it entirely, being, on this point at 
any rate, strongly supported by the republican party. 

No arts, no intrigues, in fact, no means whatsoever, 
honest or dishonest, arc there that liave not been re- 
sorted to by the pa])al party, and the absolutists, by the 
Austrians, and even by the French, to shake Azeglio's 
administration; but to all tlicir accusations he has 
answered by facts ; strengthened in his integrity 
by the honesty of the king, who has withstood every 
endeavour to estrange him from his faitliful and 
talented minister, arid who reaps the benefit of his 
firmiuiss, in the returning confidence of his people and 
the gradually increasing tranquillity and prosperity of 
his dominions. 

The Marquis d’ Azeglio himself may be regarded as 
one of the most gifted men that Italy ever produced i 
musician, poet, painter, author, and politirian, he 
sliovvs in all his pursuits iliat peculiar aptitude which 
distinguishes the Italians in everything they under- 
take : but it is more especially with respect to his 
moral qualities that he may claim the respect of all 
who know him. Simple in his tastes, and unostenta- 
tious iu his mode of living, his purse is always at the 
service of his friends, or of any one that may be in 
need. He is devoted to his family, devoted to his 
friends, and, above all, devoted to his country — for 
its welfare he sacrifiecs his own tastes, and the leisure 
he knows so well liow to turn to good account. He 
would willingly resign public life could he feel assured 
that the state would lose nothing by bis transferring 
his office to another. He has no personal ambition; 
j no love of power for its own sake, nor any pride what-, 
I soever. He dines simply with his friends at a reeiatt- 
rarity as he did in his unfettered artist days; his 
doors are always open; no one ever finds any diffi- 
culty iu procuring access to him, or engaging his 
attention ; his manners are courteous and encouraging, 
,aud his temper perfect. Need it be smd of such a 
man that lie lias not a personal enemy} however some 
may difiler from him in his opinions, or may be en- 
vious of his success P— Respected in public, and idolized 
in private life, time will only shed a brighter halo 
around his head, and Italy will proudly inscribe on 
her list of imperishable names, that of the sagacious 
politician, and most accomplished gentleman, tho 
Marquis d’ Azeglio. 

Anoth^ ornament of the moderate party is Oount 
Terenzio Mamiani, characterised by General Pepe as 
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** a terse versifier, a studious metaphysibiaii, a man of 
subtle mind, both prudent and clever. He placed the 
summit of wisdom in pursuing half measures, under 
all circumstances, and balancing all extreme parties 
by temporisation.’’ The Count was bom at Fesaro 
at the beginning of the present century, of a noble 
family descended on the female side from the famous 
Della Rovere, formerly Dukes of Urbino. His father 
was impoverished by the political .tioubles*attendant 
upon the close of the last century, and he, being a 
second son, was almost without fortune. Being sent 
to Rome for the purpose of education, he studied at 
the CoUegio Bomano^ where he soon made himself dis- 
tinguished by his talents. He showed at this period 
of his life a sincere disposition towards piety, but it 
was damped by the bigotry and intolerance of the 
priests with whom he was surrounded, who checked 
in him every attempt at rational inquiry, predicting 
of him that his love of investigation would one day 
lead him into all manner of heresy : and he himself 
unwittingly strengthened their conviction on this head 
by his manner of treating the subject, given him for a 
theme, of the appearance of the cross, with the in- 
scription “ Iti hocsigno vitiees,' to the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, on Pons Milvins, the present PotUe 
MolU, on the occasion of his battle with the tyrant 
I Maxentius, over whom he obtained a signal victory ; 

I the unfortunate tyrant being drowned in the Tiber, 

I close to the bridge. On this occasion, the young 
student spared no research in the valuable library of ; 
the college, to ascertain the nature of the vision, and 
tlie facts on which its appearance was entitled to 
credit : but the deductions he drew from his investi- 
gations were such as to give anything but satisfaction 
to the Professor, subsequently Cardinal, Ostini, who 
not only joined his brethren in the prophecy that he 
would decidedly fall into all the damnable sins of an 
inquiring, and therefore, heretical spirit, but went 
forthwith, in a towering rage, to complain of him to 
his uncle, Cardinal Galeffi. 

After having completed his studies at Rome, Mami- 
ani returned to Pesaro, his native town,^where he 
shortly after obtained an appointment as Professor 
of Italian Literature, at the Military Academy at 
Turin. This appointment was equally suited to his 
tastes as his attainment% and he discharged the duties 
of it to the satisfaction of his pupils and himself, to 
the end of the session. On returning to Pesaro, how- 
ever, for the vacation, he found himself 'compromised 
in the political movements of the Papal provinces in 
1831 ; his townsmen therefore, anxious to shield him ^ 
from molestation, sent him as their deputy, to the 
Congress, at Bologna, where he was named Minister 
of the Interior. But the Austrian invasion, soon 
after, put an end to the short-lived reign of the liberals, 
and the members of the revolutionary government 
were obliged to take refuge in the fortress of Ancona, 
where they capitulated to Cardinal Benvenuti, , the 
Pope’s Alter Ego. 

On this occasioD, however, Mamiani showed him- 
self a hero, as in his more peaoefhl capacity he had a 


man of letters. He was the only one who xefnsed to 
sign the agreement to the capitulation, and advised a 
vigorous resistance. When the town, in spite of his 
spirited' remonstrances, was given up, he took refuge, 
with forty of his companions, on board a felucca, 
intending to gain the coast of Corfu, but the master 
of the boat basely betrayed his passepgers to the 
captain of an Austrian vessel, who took them to 
Venice, where they were detained many months in 
confinement, but were finally released, and sent to 
France, through the interposition of Louis Philippe, 
who had not, at this early period of his reign, thrown 
'off the mask of ^liberality so barc-facedly as his suc- 
cessor, the president of the Republic, has ventured 
to do. 

Mamiani, encouraged by this show of good-will on 
the part of the citizen-king, now went to Paris, but 
he soon found there that any reliance on France for 
sympathy in the cause and interests of Italy, would 
be equally misplaced and injurious. He therefore 
withdrew, for the time, from public life, and tranquilly 
devoted liimself to his favourite pursuits, preserving, 
nevertheless, his personal independence, noWithstand- 
ing tlie very limited means of subsistence that remained 
at his disposal. Unfortunately, the assiduity with 
; which he followed his studies, was such, that, about 
1834, he found his sight so seriously affected that he 
was alarmed lest ho might be called upon to endure 
the total privation of it; nor has he ceased to 
suffer from it, though in a varying degree: yet it 
was in this season of privation that he published 
the admirable metaphysical works which gained 
him at once the reputation of a great philosophical 
writer. He was thus leading the happy life of a 
man of letters, rich in the society and friendship of 
the most distinguished men in France, when the sud- 
den and unex])ected burst of enthusiasm, called forth 
by the first measures of Pio Nono, awakened an answer- 
ing echo in his patriotic bosom, and roused him to 
new hopes for his beloved country. His nice sense 
of honour prevented him from signing the declaration 
required by the Papal Nuncio, at Paris, previous to 
accepting the amnesty granted by the new Pontiff, 
but he requested permission to visit his family for 
three months, upon giving his word of honour to take 
no part in any illegal political movement. In October, 
1847, he came to Rome, and was presented to the 
Pope, who received him very kindly ; at that time he 
took some part in the journalism of the day, and 
wrote several articles for the Jtalico, 

From the Papal States Mamiani removed to Genoa, 
where he undertook the management of a journal 
which became of considerable influence in the rapid 
movements at that time taking place in Italy, and 
afterwards throughout Europe. He advocated the 
principle , of progressive reform, in accordance with 
the crowned heads of Italy, and reprobated even 
the revolution of Sicily, though never strug^e 
against oppression was more justly cdled forth, on 
the grounds that hostilities between sovereigns and 
their subjects could only end in the discomfiture of 
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the latter. Happily for the human race, his theory, in 
this particular, is not borne out by history, or by its ] 
agreement with that Holy Writ, which declares. 
There is no king saved by the multitude of an host ; 
a mighty man is not delivered by much strength/* { 
The revolution of Sicily, nevertheless, however 
reprobated by Mamiani and his party, forced the king 
of Naples to grant, nominally, a constitution on the i 
29th of January, 1848, and his example was followed | 
by the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Tuscany, and j 
the Pope. The French revolution came next, and | 
Mamiani published a very sensible pamphlet upon it | 
and its possible consequences. The revolutions of| 
Milan and Vienna followed, and to them succeeded 
the war of independence in Italy. 

About this time the elder brother of Mamiani, 
distinguished, like himself, by his scientific and 
literary attainments, died, and left him the heir to a 
moderate fortune; upon which he requested per- 
mission to return to the Papal States, in order to 
take possession of it. This permission was granted 
him, and he arrived in Rome towards the end of 
■ April, 1848, at tlie ill-omened moment when the 
Pope’s duplicity or weakness led him to publish his 
Encyclica of the 29th of that month, wherein he 
condemned the very war against Austria which he had 
himself excited only a few months before. The 
ministry, disgusted witii tlie trcacliery or irresolution 
I of his holiness, sent in their resignation two days 
after, and the fonnation of a new one was entrusted 
to Mamiani. 

All the ener^es of Mamiani were now employed 
in endeavouring to preserve peace at home, and 
prosecuting the war in Lombardy, which he did with 
the express authorization of the Pope, as temporal 
prince, although as spiritual, sovereign he affected to 
disapprove of it ; in fact, his holiness tried to do what 
no man, be he priest or layman, has ever yet been able 
to do ; he tried to “ serve two masters,” to flatter both 
Austria and Italy. When Austria triumphed he 
showed the Encyclica, when Italy, he claimed its 
gratitude for having authorized the war. 

After a stormy session of three months, Mamiani, 
disgusted by the perpetual intrigues of the Oscuranti 
I to estrange the Pope from the Liberals, resigned 
I office at the time of the Austrian invasion of Cremona, 
and was succeeded by Fabri, who equally disgusted 
with the secret machinations he had to contend 
I against, gave place to Rossi. * 

Mamiani, meanwhile, returned to Pesaro, and 
afterwards went to Turin, to attend Gioberti’s great 
political meeting. He fas detained there by illness, 

' but he had got as far as Genoa, when he received 
intelligence of the assassination of Rossi osl the 
15th of November, and the revolution of the succeed- 
ing day. He proceeded to Rome immediately upon 
' hwing this, and found on his arrival that he had been 
Bomed minister of foreign affairs. He had at first 
' resolved to decline any part in public business at that 
tune,buton the disgraceful, unprincely,unpa8toralflight 
of the Popci the very next night, leaving the capital 


without a head, and the country without a govern- 
ment, he declared his readiness to accept the office 
allotted to him in this moment of danger and 
emergency. His friends among the moderates 
strongly endeavoured to dissuade him from conneot- 
ing himself, under the provisional government, with 
a party, the republican tendencies of which every day 
developed themselves more and more clearly ; but his 
heart was too generous to make distinctions at such 
a moment, and he hoped to be able to prevail upon 
the pope to return, and to insure the maintenance of 
the constitution. Disappointed, however,* in these 
expectations, and unable to fully sympathize in the 
views of his colleagues, constantly progressing to- 
wards the proclamation of a republic, he sent in 
his resignation; but not wishing to retain, for his 
own advantage, according to the custom of his 
predecessors, the profits arising from the passports 
whilst he was in office, he, with the generosity 
natural to him, handed over tlie amount to Ins friend 
Dr. Pantaieone, the treasurer of the Chamber 
of Deputies, to be laid out in the purchase of such 
works as might be deemed most useful for the 
library, which, at that time, it was intended to have 
formed for the use of the Council of Deputies. He 
was subsequently elected a member of the Italian 
Constituent Assembly, or Diet of the Italian States, 
the immediate convocation of which in Rome he had 
himself rccAumendcd, in a most eloquent harangue, 
as a potent means of uniting and strengthening 
the resources of the Peninsular. In this assembly 
he raised his voice against the proclaiming a re- 
publican form of government in Rome, and upon 
that measure being carried, ho resigned his seat, 
and confined his political exertions to writing in the 
“ Speranza dell’ Epoca,” against, what appeared 
to him, the disorderly proceedings of the time. The 
French, who soon after so unjustifiably surrounded 
Rome, approved highly of his arguments and his 
conduct, and on their entry into the city frequently 
applied to him for advice; nevertheless, with the 
fickleness and ingratitude of their nation, they shortly 
after gave him leave to depart^ and he accordingly 
went to Genoa, where he took up his abode, and is 
at this time residing. He had written a work upon 
the Papacy, and had prepared it for the press, but 
his tranks being sent after him, from Rome to Civita 
Yecebia, the priests there, having received intelligence 
that it was in one of them, had the locks forced and 
consigned his papers to an auto da fi, without giving 
themselves the trouble of looking into them, to know 
whether or not they deserved the fate prepared for 
them. 

But we must not give all our attention to the 
Moderates. We will now introduce another of the 
republicans— not an orator, not a writer, not a diplo- 
matist, not even a deputy in the chambers, an 
organ of the voices and views of thousands, but a 
warrior, stalwart and staunch, ready to die in the 
cause in which he has pledged his honour after 
the dictates of his heart. We mean Giuseppe Gari* 
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Mdi» well known thronghont the countries whose 
despotism he has opposed, as the Guerilla Chieftain. 
Garibaldi is a native of Nice ; earlj accustomed to 
battle with the waves, at fifteen years of age he threw 
himself into the midst of them to rescue some of his 
companions, who were upset in a boat. Twice after- 
wards he performed a* similar act of humanity; once 
was to a poor Negro. '* Is he not a fellow-creature?” 
said Garibaldi, a brother ? ” Entering early as a 
sailor into the navigation of the Levant and the Black 
Sea, he touched at many Italian ports, and from one 
of them proceeded tp Home, at that time merely to 
gratify a cariosity natural to, and commendable in a 
youth ; little foreseeing, tliat in Ids inaturer age he 
should find liimself there again, in defence of her 
liberties, basely crushed by the superior numbers of 
republican Erance^ 

In 1833, Savoy and the neighbouring provinces 
began, like a hidden volcano, to throw up in porten- 
tous clouds the evidences of their interior commotions. 
Garibaldi could not escape the spread of tlie electric 
flame. But the plot being discovered, he returned to 
Marseilles, and entered as an officer in the marines. 

Finding every hope lost, at this time, of a liberal 
movement in Italy, ho proceeded to Rio Janeiro, in 
1836, where for some time he carried on the humble 
trade of a coaster. The republican insurrection of 
Rio Grande against the government of Rio Janeiro 
had received a terrible blow in its very Cutset from 
the discomfiture in the island of Eanfa, and the leaders 
of it were arrested and sent to prison. Garibaldi’s 
generous heart was moved at the tbouglit of their de- 
feat, and he endeavoured to arm a few barques for Iheir 
rescue, but ho was himself taken prisoner in the 
attempt, after being struck by a ball, wliich severely 
grazing his arm, lodged under the left ear and finally 
traversed round to the right; whence it was extracted 
by the skill of Ranon Delarca, a benevolent surgeon, 
who lavished upon him the tenderest cares during the 
tedious months of his recovery, and still more tedious 
of his lengthened imprisonment. At last orders came 
for his removal to the capital. Aware of llic tortures 
that might there await him, he endeavoured that same 
night to effect his escape, but was retaken, after wan- 
dering two days in the country, and scut back to his 
prison. ” I shall be silent,” says he, in a letter to 
one of his party, on the hardships of those two days ; 
only 1 oannot omit receding for the execrations of 
posterity, the name of a monster, Leonardo Millan, 
who ba^ly availed himself of liis brief authority over 
me, to keep me two hours suspended by the hands.” 
From this barbarous and uiicallcd-for outrage, aggra- 
vated by the fiend-like mockery of a savage crowed of 
inhuman wretches, who, his prison door being left 
open for that purpose, stood by to ei^oy his anguish. 
Garibaldi was afflicted, during certain states of the 
atmosphere, for twelve suoceeding years, with severe 
rheumatic pains in the wrists. Being finally released 
from prison, he repaired to Rio Grande, where he was 
received with enthusiasm, and was immediately put 
in oommand of the small marine force that the place 


was possessed of. He soon signalized himaelf by hb 
bravery and foresiglit: being on one occasion attacked 
by Captain Moringue with 120 men, he with only 
eleven, all of whom Were Italians, defended himself so 
bravely, that many of the assailants were slain, and 
the others took to flight ; thus proving, as he wrote 
to his Government with that laudable pride in his 
cause which ho would not have arrogat^ personally 
to himself, that one free man is worth ten slaves. 
” JJn uomo libero vale per died echiavV* 

We do not undertake to trace Garibaldi’s adventu- 
rous course in the Brazils, full as it was 

“ of hair-broadth acapea, 

And moving accidents by flood and field ; ’* 

our business is only with him in Rome ; nevertheless, 
we must here make mention of his wife, that model 
of female heroism and conjugal love, who finally paid 
the tribute of lier life to Jicr devotedness to her 
husband, and to the sacred cause of liberty in which 
he early engaged her energies and her destiny with 
his own. This admirable woman had joined Garibaldi 
and his fortunes in Rio Grande, being herself a native 
of that country. In one of the rencontres with the 
enemy, she was taken prisoner, and had the grief to 
hear it reported that her husband had fallen. Unable 
to endure her suspense, still hoping to render him 
some solace, or receive his last sigh, she eluded the 
vigilance of her guard in the middle of the night, and 
the break of day beheld her on the field, bending her 
trembling steps among the dead, turning her pitying 
eyes upon the wounded, socking among them the form 
— perhaps, alas ! the inanimate form — of her beloved. 
Two days she tracked the wide and solftary expanse. 
At last she found him whom she sought, and who was 
spared to be revived by her tender cares. Often have 
wc seen this high-minded .yet gentle woman at Rome, 
charming all wlio approached her by the frankness 
and kindliness of her manners; her serene though 
thoughtful brow sliowing tliat she felt lierself the 
wife of a hero, whilst the tenderness of her smile 
betrayed that she would not have loved him less had 
his lot been cast in the humblest walk of private life. 
Shortly after her husband was thus restored to her, 
she presented him with a son, whom he named 
Mcnotti, out of reverence for the memory of one of 
the many brave who had shed their heart’s blood for 
Italy. 

After the hazardous undertaking of Cima da Serra^ 
Garibaldi, unwilling to expose his wife, who had 
accompanied him with her infant, to greater dangers 
than she had already encountered, took up his abode 
for a time in Monte Video, and there, with all the 
docility of a truly great mind, which never feels ^ 
degraded in bending to circumstances not degrading 
in themselves, he eked out the means of subsis- 
tenoe for those dear to him, and for himself, by 
giving lessons in algebra and geometry, in the prin- 
cipal college in the city; as he had before done in 
French and writing, in Constantinople ; yet has this 
unpretending hero been represented as an illiterate, 
adventurer, that could soareely spell his ovb name. 
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Oarrbaldi^B personal habits were at all times of the 
simplest kind> and in his private dealings he was 
exact even to scrupulousness. To this. General 
Pacheo j Obes, minister from the Oriental Rx^ublic 
to Paris, bears honourable testimony. “In 1843,” 
he informs us, “ Signor Francisco Agell, ono of tho 
most respectable merchants in Monte Video, waited 
on the Minister of War, to inform him that Garibaldi, 
the head of the Italian Legion, the commander of the 
national fleet, — the man, in short, that had, day after 
day, risked his life for Monte Video, and was ready 
any day, at a moment’s notice, to risk it agaip in her 
defence, — that tliis man had no light in his house in 
the evenings, because in the soldiers’ rations, his pro- 
portion of which afforded his principal means of sup- 
port, candles or oil were not included. The minister 
immediately sent him a hundred paiacconij about 
twenty pounds ; but Garibaldi would only retain half 
the sum, requesting that the other half might be 
given to a widow, whose circumstances, he said, were 
more necessitous than his own. Those Tiity paiacconi,** 
continues the same writer, “ were all that Garibaldi 
ever received from the Republic : whilst he remained 
with us, he and his family lived in poverty, he wore 
I the same shoes as the common soldier, and his in- 
I timates often had recourse to stratagems to replace 
for him his woin-out habiliments. Nevertheless, 
he was equally respected by all the inhabitants of 
Monte Video; never man was more universally 
beloved, and never man more deserved to bo so. 
Ever the foremost to excite the ardour of the troops 
in battle, he was not less zealous in palliating, as far 
as came witmn his power, the miseries inseparable 
from war. Whenever he was seen in the office of the 
Governor, it was to solicit tho pardon of some con- 
spirator, or to' plead in behalf of some unfortunate : 
and it was solely through his intervention, that 
the life of Micliele Haedo, condemned to death by the 
laws of the Republic, was spared.” Many other 
traits of Garibftldi’s chivalric generosity are related 
by the General Pacheo y Obes, wliich, he remarks, 
are still themes of admiration, as well in the adverse 
party, as in his own. Among them is his conduct 
at Gualcguaychu, when he took prisoner Colonel 
Villagra, one of the most ferocious of Rosas’ leaders, 
and restored him and his companions to liberty.' 
What a contrast to the barbarous cruelties of Rosas 
himself, and of his friend Oribe, one of whose latest 
exploits, not yet two months since, was to have an 
unhappy prisoner of war, Major Tabarcs — unhappy 
indeed, in falling into such flend-like hands — brought 
forth at a bull-fight, when the people had assembled, 
with his hands tied beJiind him, and lashed by the 
neck, waist, and heels, to a thick bar of iron, -firmly 
fixed into the ground, in the midst of an enclosure, 
on one side of which was a raised platform for General 
Oribe and his particular friends, to whom he had sent 
special invitations for the purpose. The signal was 
given, the innsio struck up inspiriting airs, and 
four ferocious bulls were admitted into the enclosure, 
where they gored in the most dreadful manner the 


helpless victim, pointed out moire immedtutoly to their 
fury by being envdoped in white, and having a red 
cap placed on his defenceless head. All the time thi^ 
revolting spectacle went on, the music conthmed; 
and when the bulls, wearying of an enemy from which 
they could meet with no resistance, were withdrawn, 
it being discovered that life was not quite extinct ill 
the unfortunate victim, he was coolly lanced to death, 
and his head cut off, in the presence of the horror- 
stricken spectators ; who, nevertheless, durst not ma- j 
nifest by any outward sign the disgust and detesta- 
tion they felt against the promoters of such an 
infernal deed. 

And these things are done in a country calling it- 
self Christian, in an age boasting of its enlightenment; 
and yet there arc th» sc who would brand all attempts 
at reformation, any endeavour to limit human authority, 
capable of such enormous abuses, os tho work of 
anarchy, planned by the enemies of social good! 

A fleet of twenty English vessels was commanded 
by Admiral Brown, an esteemed veteran officer, 
against the Argentine Republic, at the thne when 
! Garibaldi was performing his prodigies of. valour in 
I its defence : the generous Englishman could fully ap- 
preciate valour in a foe, and was so struck with the 
astounding proofs of it that came within his own 
perilous experience, that he sent to him to express 
his intention of paying him a visit. Garibaldi, respect- 
ing the grey hairs of his frank and noble opponent 
too much to suffer liim to take this trouble, liastened 
to his house to prevent it, by offering his homages in 
person. The admiral was astonished to find so com- 
manding a"' figure in so young a man, and equally 
pleased with his manners as his appearance, shook him' 
most cordially by the hand,, warmly complimented him 
on the courage and skill he had shown in the battle 
of Parama, and other naval rencontres, and a few days 
afterwards, not to be outdone in courtesy, returned 
his visit, at his own humble dwelling. 

For his valorous defence of Salta, Garibaldi had the i 
gratification of receiving from the governor of Monte 
Video a banner, with'thc inscription upon it, written in 
letters of ^Id : “ Gesta dell* 8 Fehbraio, 1846, della 
legione italiana agli ordine di Garibaldi** “Acts of the 1 1 
Italian Legion, February 8 th, 1846, under the command 
of Garibaldi ; ” and of having the honourable privilege 
granted to his men, of taking the right hand on 
occasions of public parade. But notwithstanding the 
success that followed his arms, and the distinctions 
he received, he found it impossible to remain longer 
away from his native country, and his desire to return 
to it was most fortunately seconded, at that moment, 
by the extraordinary excitation of the Italians re- 
siding at Monte Video; who, overjoyed at the outbreak 
in Italy, and animated by the noblest hopes, followed 
the impulse of their generous hearts, by raising m a 
very short time, among themselves, a considerable 
sum, to fit out an expedition to aid tho cause of liberty 
in their native country. Thus it may be seen that' 
Garibaldi did not intrude himself into the Roman 
States, the unauthorized and lawless rebel he has been 
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fepf^seiited, bj a party who hare good reasons of their 
own for smotliering all the breathhigs of an oppressed 
multitude after a letter order of things. 

* Accompanied by a hundred chosen men from the 
Italian legion, and by other volunteers, Garibaldiquittcd 
Monte Video in April, 1848, and after a tedious passage 
andfourteen years of hoflourable exile, he once more put 
his foot upon his native ground, and hastened to Nice, 
to embrao#hi8 aged mother and his wife and children, 
who had preceded him by some months in arriving at 
his paternal roof. But it was only for a few days 
that he allowed himself the calm enjoyment of domes- 
tic happiness ; the war of independence was already 
declared, and, all impatience to take part in it, he pro- 
ceeded to Turin, to lay his pretensions before the 
government ; but Charles Albci*t was then vacillating 
between two parties, with an indecision which, a she 
afterwards paid for it by griefs and anxieties that 
ended in his death, there is no need to dwell upon in 
this brief memoir : let it suffice to say, that Garibaldi 
was wounded in all his finest feelings, by the coldness 
with which ho was received, and after wasting some 
time of winch every moment was precious to him, he 
proceeded to Milan, where he found a very different 
reception ; the Committee of Public Safety there, un- 
hesitatingly and joyfully availing themselves of the 
name and services of so illustrioua a warrior, immedi- 
ately consigned to him the care of forming a volunteer 
corps, for the defence of the province of Bergamo. 

In a very short time three tliousaud men rushed to 
hia standard, and were immediately ordered to Brescia. 
Scarcely had he finished these arrangements ere he 
was hastily called to Milan, then suffering under I 
reverses of its first successes, that filled the inhabit- 
ants %ith gloomy forebodings, loo fully verified by 
succeeding events. He lolt not a moment in obeying 
the summons; arrived at Monza, within twelve miles of 
the city, the intelligence reached him of the armistice, 
which revealed to him at once the real state of affairs. 
Garibaldi, who had seen such energy called forth 
among the people, and the soldiers gaily rushing 
onwards to battle, as to a festival, rejoicing in the 
roar of the cannon, and bravely confronting death in 
every shape, could not but suspect that this armistice 
was a snare laid by cowards, and dbdaining to com- 
plain of such unworthy artifices, instead of succumbing 
m any way to the At^triaus, he preferred calling 
around him a few faithful followers, and with them 
dating the enemy upon other ground. Grossing the 
Tessin after a forced march from Bergamo, he em- 
barked at Ajona, for Luinc^ which be found occupied 
by the Austrians in four times his own numbers. 
Nevertheless he resolved upon attacking them imme- 
diately, in their quarters, which he did with an impe- 
tuosity that drove them from their stronghold ; hut 
soon* ashamed of their momentary discomfiture, and 
confident in their superiority of numbers, they returned 
to the attack, and were again repulsed by Garibaldi, 
until found himself in danger of being entirely 
Bimbunded ; he therefore had only to think of saving 
the remnant of bis troops. They were, in fact, in want 


of everything; ammunition, food, even clothes. By 
forced marches he reached Arona, with his men ex- 
hausted by fatigue and inanition. In this deplorable 
plight, he was compelled to ask for assistance, and 
the Municipality advanced him seven thousand francs 
upon his receipt for the same ; a paltry sum in com- 
parison with his necessities and deserts, yet some 
have endeavoured to represent his acceptance of it as 
a crime. The nights which by bis troops were 
given to short repose, after their toilsome days. 
Garibaldi had passed in exploring the mountain paths 
by which lie might most safely and speedily convey 
them across the frontier. Once, arrived in Switzer- 
land, he and his followers were warmly welcomed, 
as the brave and honourable defenders of the flag of 
liberty, but he had brought with him the germ of fever, 
contracted in llovcrbelia, and worn out with fatigue 
and chagrin, he sought a temporary repose in the bosom 
of his family at Nice. Ahcr a very brief sojourn 
with them, he returned to Genoa. His transit was 
one continued triumph; the population rushed iu 
crowds to hail him as he passed, and the clubs sent 
their deputies to gi*eet the hero of Monte Video, the 
warrior of Luino. His first care was to recruit his 
health, which he justly regarded as the property of 
his country. Whilst he was slowly recovering, he 
was offered by the Piedmontese government a distin- 
guished post in the national army, but be had already 
pledged himself to Sicily, and soon after repaired to 
Leghorn for the purpose of embarking for that island. 
The enthusiasm with which he was received by the 
Livomese, induced him to prolong his stayin Tuscany; 
but the death of llossi, followed by theWght of the 
pope, turned all his thoughts towards Rome. 

His arrival iu that city is thus noticed in ** The 
I Roman Advertiser” of Dec. 10, 1848. “ General 
j Garibaldi arrived in Rome on Tuesday momixig, and 
was enthusiastically received in the evening, at the 
Circolo Popolare. The expression of his face indicates 
talent and resolution, and he spoke with enthusiasm, 
and at the same time with prudence, of the present 
state of affairs iu Italy ; moderating the furious zeal 
of some violent republicans, who would fain have 
borne him then and there to the Capitol . . . The 
General returned to bis hotel accompanied by the 
applauses of the audience, and of the crowd in the 
Corso, the demonstration limiting itself to vigorous 
cheering.” 

A few days after this welcome, however, Garibaldi 
was requested to leave the city for a time, on account 
of some unruly proceedings on the part of the ultra 
republicans; for though it did not appear that he had 
anything to do with them, liis departure was deemed 
a proper measure of precaution, lest the malcontents 
should make liis name a pretext for further disturb- 
ances. In January 1849 he returned to Rome to take 
bis place in the Constituent Assembly, as delc^te 
from the College of Maccrata, and voted for the pro- 
clamation of the republic in tke memorable sitting of 
the 5th of February following. At this time a I 
splendid sword of honour, which had been public!/ 
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exhibited for a mouth beforehand in tho great hall of 
the CafT^ Nuova, was presented to him in the name 
of the Tuscans, and other Italians. 

Eor some weeks Garibaldi’s military movements 
were confined to watching the movements of the 
Neapolitans, among whom his name created so 
much alarm, that ten thousand men were sent on the 
Abruzzi frontier, with all the precautions of advanced 
guards, out-posts, picquets and patrols, to be in 
readiness to resist any hostile movement on his part. 

Too soon, however, Rome herself required his aid, 
and called him within her walls. He was then fifty 
miles off, at Agnani, but in two days he presented 
himself with his troops before tho people, who rushed 
out to meet him, and all ranks seemed to be inspired 
with fresh confidence, new hopes from his presence. 

We have already described Garibaldi’s noble ap- 
pearance and chivalric bearing in Rome,^ his valour 
in its defence, his sorrowful departure from it, when 
it reluctantly succumbed to the brute force of the 
most treacherous and unjust attack upon it, that 
modem history will, it is to be hoped, ever have to 
record,— the afflicting trial he had to undergo, in 
seeing the beloved partner in his toils ns in his glories 
sink under the griefs and dangers of his retreat, and 
in receiving her las1> sigh as she lay stretched on a 
humble pallet, in a lonely hut, the poor owners of 
which were punlslicd for their charity by imprison- 
ment, and threatened with death. It would be 
painful and useless to recal those scenes. We have 
wished to do justice to Garibaldi, because Lis 
character and conduct have been misre 2 )rcseuted or 
misunderstood^ 

We have witnessed what he was at Rome ; wc have 
inquired continually of honourable men, and of 
Englishmen, too, who scrv(!d under him, what he was 
in the field. All their testimonials have been in his 
praise. Humane as brave, rigid in discipline, inflexible 
in honour ; unwearied in exertion, considerate to the 
wants of others, careless of his own ; devoted in his 
friendships, gentle and loving in his household ; such 
is the man who has been stigmatized as a lawless 
mercenary freebooter. It may perhaps raise a smile; 
but it ought to be one of admiration, rather than of 
scorn, if we inform our readers that this man of war, 
this sanguine — ^not sanguinary— hero, is at the present 
time peacefully, and we trust profitably, employed at 
New York, in a manufacture of his own, of sperma- 
ceti candles. So at any rate lie will not be in want 
of that article of home consumption, as he was at 
Monte Video. But let “ the blast of war” blow in his 
cars, the trumpet sound once more in the cause of | 
freedom, and Europe will soon see him wave his 
banner, and gather his followers about him, again to 
confront despotism and trcachciy, whatever forms | 
they may assume for the oppression of the helpless | 
portion of mankind. 

(1) rid 0 vol. X. p. 233. Art “Romo.*’ 
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BY JANB M. WINKARB. 

Chapter III. 

A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW BY THE NABRATOB, AND A 
DISCOVERY BY HISS SHEPHERD. 

David Underwood’s sudden imd unexplained de* 
pariure made a great sensation in tho little world of 
Milford, at the time. Dame Rumour, lith her 
hundred tongues, was extremely busy with the event; 
but of these fivescore unruly members, very few 
wagged to any truthful purpose. What these few 
said remained, ultimately, as matter of common 
belief in the valley and its neighbourhood ; 

" The rest, the gods dispersed in empty air,” 
to share the fate of the unaccepted prayers of mortals 
in the Iliad and Odyssce. 

As the reader was put in possession of the trnth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concern- 
ing the matter in the last chapter, there is no need to 
tell him what was agreed upon as irue by the Milford 
people, who had no means whatever of verifying the 
same, since those who could tell were silent. Nor 
will it be necessary to say, that though startling 
events are talked of and thought about much longer 
in small communities than they arc in largo ones, 
yet a year or two sufficed to obliterate the recol- 
lection of David Underwood from the minds of most 
people in thc'parish. Of the few who did not forget 
him so soon, it will be well to say something now, 
before I return to the proper date of my story. 

Miriam Grey did not forget David Underwood. 
Whether she lield any communication with him after 
his departure, — ^knew where he was, what he did, what 
he intended to do, — was not known even to tliose who 
watched her with the vigilance of afiection ; but that 
she did not forget him was well known to them, 
though she never pronounced his name, or seemed to 
heed when it was mentioned accidentally by indif- 
ferent people. 

His mother did not forget David Underwood. She < 
was not by any means what is called ** a superior 
woman,” not even a positively hiffh woman, in any- 
thing ; she was simply, a well-meaning, conscientious 
creature. Her reason had quite a sinecure as regards 
the regulation of her passions in youth, for there were 
none within her that required regulation. The main- 
spring of action, nay, of feeling, in this calm, gentle 
woman, was a principle of active obedience and non- 
resistance to ber husband. And this principle led 
her to the habitual breaking of the first commandment 
of the Decalogue. She had " more gods than one:” 
the God in heaven, to whom her morning and 
evening prayers were addressed, and Gideon Under- 
wood, her god on earth, to whose service and honour 
her days were devoted. Had any friend told her this 
truth, the pious, candid soul would have been 
wretched, perchance; but as long as her husband 
continued what he had ever been to her, cold and 
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considerate, kind and commanding, Mrs. Underwood | 
never perceived that she worshipped the creature | 
instead of the Creator. Slie would have Jived an { 
idolatress of her husband to the end, but that God 
had willed to draw her wholly to Himself by suffering. 
There where she had sinned, from thence came her 
punishment — from the character of the human being 
she had allowed to stand between her and God, blind- 
ing he||^ his laws of immutable right and truth. 

I was wrong in saying her nature was utterly 
passionless; her maternal love was a passion; and 
David, her first-born, was dearer than all her other 
children. Erom his childhood David had avoided his 
father instinctively, and clung to his mother with a 
tenacity and warmth of affection which sometimes 
startled her with its intensity, for her weak nature 
could not comprehend the strength of liis. Not 
comprehending, she feared for him, she knew not 
what strange trials in life. She watched over liim 
anxiously, treasured all his sayings in her heart, tried 
even to sympathise in his ambition, and promised to 
use her influence with his father to let him go from 
home when he was grown up ; for she felt that her 
young eagle was not to be caged like a linnet. 

When he presented himself before her, as she sat 
alone on that fatal night, and with white lips and 
broken words told hurriedly what liad happened 
a while since at the Grey Tower, and prayed for her 
forgiveness and her blessing on his departure, she 
granted all his desire, and breathed no word of 
reproach. She did not oppose his going, but with 
silent celerity helped liim to collect the few things 
necessary for his journey, and gave him all her money 
and trinkets ; for she knew her husband too well to 
hope that he would relax one iota of his anger or his 
natural parsimony in favour of his offend ing child, at 
least for many months to come. She did not dream 
that he would never forgive. When she asked where 
he thought of going, David replied, that he had not 
determined yet, but to London first of all. — London ! 
If anything could add to his mother’s suffering then, 
it was the thought that her inexperienced boy was 
going alone and friendless to that far off, terrible 
city, which she had never seen, but wliich in her 
imagination was worse than Tophet, — a place where 
all the devils had set up their thrones, and the nations 
of the earth came to^orship them. Her last words, 
as she clung weeping to her boy, were of warning 
and fond injunction to keep himself unspotted from 
that wicked world. She uras comforted by poor 
David’s few sentences. 

‘'Mother, your love will keep me from all deadly 
sin. Your love— the thought of Miriam— will be ever 
in tny heart. No devil will have power to enter in where 
they are. The place where wo are matters little ; the 
kingdom of the devil, like the kingdom of God, is 
foUhin ns. In tin’s quiet valley, in the very presence 
of that sweet angel, 1 sinned — 1 might have been 
A jparricide ! I can do no worse in London, or in hell. 
Ifother, let me go ; 1 cannot rneetAy father’s eye. 
I must go and expiate by some good work this fearful 


early sin. Miriam is lost to me, now, for ever! 
But you, mother I you will love me, pure or sinful, 
absent or present, sane or insane, here and hereafter. 
Kiss me once more, dearest mother; bless me, forgive 
me, pray for me, hope for me, and oh I love me ever 
as you do now.” 

And thus David left hisJiome. His gentle mother’s 
eyes, streaming with tears, followed his form as he took 
his course along the valley in the moonlight, turning 
often to look at liis old home. 

She still st ood outside the house, when her husband 
returned with his customary slow proud step, but 
with a bandage across his brow. How the sorrowing 
mother shrunk from this evidence of her child’s 
violent spirit ! She suppressed a cry of anguish, and 
stood waiting. Her liusband asked what did 
there. Grief had “ made her stout,” and she replied, 
“I was watching my son David. He has left his 
home, and gone abroad into the world.” 

“Ha! it is well. Henceforth, remember, Mary, 
that name is forbidden in my household. He is no 
longer a son ; I trust to you to obey me in this, as 
you have ever done.” 

“But, Gideon ” 

“ No word for him. Do you forget your duty as a 
wife ? Let me never be reminded of his offences, or 
I may come to curse ” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and said fearfully, 
“I will obej you; only, for the love of heaven and 
your own soul, curse not your son. Let him be a 
stranger to you Iicnceforth.” 

And it was so. David seemed to be swept out 
of his father’s rtjcollcction from that liour. The little 
children were tutored by their mother to ask no 
questions of any one but her about their brother. And 
in less than a year, his name was never heard in the 
household; the little ones forgot him. Mark and 
Martha, who were older, talked in secret of poor 
David, but they thought their father could do no 
wrong, and came to the conclusion that David must 
have committed some very wicked act. Though they 
did not love his memory the less, they mourned for 
him, and feared to ask what he had done. 

Miriam Grey’s mirthfulness was all gone now when- 
ever she came down to tlie Grange. She did not 
play much with the children, or talk with Mark 
and Martlia. She would sit watching Mrs. Under- 
wood as she moved about lier household duties 
with an enforced exactitude; while her pale face 
and wasted form told of the secret lamentation 
and woe. In obedience to her liusband’s com- 
mands, “no voice was heard in Rama.” But the 
grief, though voiceless, was imperative. Her gentle 
heart, which, until now, had been in utter subjection 
to her husband’s will in all things, throbbed in secret 
opposition to him. Slowly, in the very tumnlt of the 
strife between this old allegiance and the natural 
sorrow for her son, she began to perceive that hev 
husband was harsh and tyrannical, and that as it had 
been with David, so might it be with each of their 
children in succession, as they grew up to have hopes 
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,8nd desires beyond the home circle. Then came the 
thought, “If I had acted differently ; if, in years gone 
by, I bad remonstrated against this vile love of power, 
and this cold hard pride, instead of yielding to it, and 
enoonraging it, because 1 liked to see him so like a 
king ! Ah, I haye not been a help-meet for him ! 

I haye been his slaye, and he has not respected me ! 
How eould he respect so poor and mean a creature?” 

Her husband treated her more coldly from day 
to day, as he saw in her face that her heart was with 
the child who had outraged the holiest human bonds. 
Not until four years afterwards, when she lay on her 
death-bed, did his heart feel a pang of remorse for 
his wife’s unhappiness. Then he said, “Mary, is 
there anything I can do to proye that you have been 
dear t(f me P” With the courage of a spirit in sight of 
immortality, the once timid, weak-spirited wife, spoke 
out. She spoke of his hardness to them all, — to her, 
to the banished one, to all but Miriam Grey, the child 
of his first love. She was not stayed by fear or undue 
reverence. And from that simple woman, whom he 
had more than half despised, the proud Gideo > Un- 
derwood heard words cf tnith which were for the 
most part strange to him. When she had passed 
away, they were not all forgotten. Though habit uras 
potent, and he never lost his ungentle pride wholly, 
yet pity, and something like tenderness for his 
motherless children, sprang up within him. Ills iron 
rule was relaxed for the younger childnm. licah and 
Rachel, John and Mary were allowed to grow up 
in a softer, warmer atmosphere than their elders. 
Miriam Grey’s influence was always strong, and after 
his wife’s death, it became stronger tlian before. But 
no word concerning David was ever exchanged between 
them. 

The years passed on, bringing each its portion of 
joy or sorrow to the Underwood family and to Miriam 
Grey. To the latter more of sorrow than of joy, for 
she had ceased to hope for the realization of the dream 
of her youth ; and it pleased God by slow degrees to 
deprive her of sight. This aflliction she bore with a 
cheerful resignation that endeared her to all . Religion 
and philosophy taught her the same lessons by different 
methods. She learned, that as “ God’s incorruptible 
iipirit is in all things,” so is his immutable will above, | 
around, within ns ; ordering all our existence as it 
seemeth good to him, with a wise illimitable love that j 
no man can fathom ; so that it is folly for short-sighted 
human beings to nourish any desire of a different lot 
in life than that which lie has assigned them, and 
utter madness to try to make a different lot for them- 
selves, since in his own good time he will do for us 
better than we can hope or dream. She learned also 
to lay down any supposed claim she had to be made 
happy on earth, because she saw clearly that “ with 
renunciation life begins.” She was young to learn 
this deep truth; nor would she have learned it by' 
experience alone. There was one in Milford who had 
helped to teaeh her this and much other strengthening 
doOtrine; one whom she reverenced and loved for 
hifl wisdom and goodness, and for his affectionate 


remembrance of David. Tliis was Mr. Shepherd, the 
rector. 

He, too, had disappointed hopes connected with his 
old pupil. It had been his secret desire that David 
should cuter the rhurcli. He had some expectation 
of winning Mr. Underwood’s consent to sending the 
youth to Oxford, when David disappeared from Milford 
as we have described. A short time after that event, 
Mr. Shepherd received a few affectionate maSly lines 
from his young friend, enclosing a letter to his father, 
which he begged him to deliver, and informing him 
that he had met with much kindness from some distant 
relations of the name of Underwood. The letter was 
faithfully delivered, but the good rector had reason to 
fear that it was never read, and that all David’s sub- 
sequent communications to his father shared the same 
hie. After his mother’s death, David wrote no more 
to his father, and seldom to Mr. ShcphercL A t length, 
his letters ceased altogether, and tliere was good reason 
to believe I hat in the midst of new ties and associates 
those of his early dayi liad been, for a time at least, 
forgotten. 

Mr. Shepherd, too, had a new pupil and associate, 
w lio, ill some meassiire, compensated to him for the loss 
of David. This w'us Philip Ward, who came with his 
mother to reside at the Grey Tower on the death of 
Captain Ward. Philip was then about fourteen years 
of age, and being an amiable, clever boy, soon became 
a great favourite with every one, especiafly his aunt 
and Mr. Shepherd. About the same time, too, Miss 
Agnes Shepherd, having given up all hopes of a 
husband, left off going from London to Clieltenliam 
and from Cheltenham to Brighton, and resolved to 
take up her abode with her brother at Milford for the 
rest of her life. No event so important to the parish 
had happened for many years. The flight of this lady 
from the gay and busy world was a sort of Hegira 
from which the Milford folks dated. “ That was two 
years after Miss Shepherd came;” — “It was five 
years from the time Madam Shepherd came that the 
fever broke out again;” &c., were sentences of daily 
j occurrence. 

Miss Shepherd thought she had two or three de- 
cided advantages over Mrs. Ward, as a candidate for 
the band of Mr. Underwood — she was her brother^ s 
sister, — she was rich and clever. Mrs. Ward, on the 
other hand, was her mothers daughter, and was poor and 
foolish. But then she was pretty, and not by any 
means old. It was a frequent qneslion with Miss 
Shepherd, whether, on the whole, Mrs. Ward had not 
as good a chance as herself of marrying Mr Under- 
wood of the Grange. “Men are so foolish in those 
matters,” she argued. This question remained long 
undecided ; and Miss Shepherd had not settled it to 
her satisfaction, at the time our story opens. One 
thing, however, she had settled to her own satisfaction 
by that time, viz. that Mr. Underwrood lovo^ money'^ 
nay, that for some cause or other, he was extremely 
anxious to obtain money at that time. 

^ Being of an active turn of mind, especially after 
tasting Martha's cherry-brandy, she never rested till 
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she got to the bottom of any business that excited her 
curiosity. Therefore, when she returned home from 
tlie little party at the Grange, with lier brother and 
the Strange Gentleman, and her cars caught the 
words, •* mortgage,” and ** five per cent.” in a sotto 
f)oce conversation carried on between the two gentle- 
men, she, with the dextenty of a great, wit, jumped 
to the conclusion, that her brother’s guest was a 
usurer from whom Mr. Underwood was negotiating a 
loan. 

” Yes, yes ! ” she thought, •* that’s it ! — no wonder 
Edward would not tell me who lie was, or anything 
about him, except that he comes from Germany. — He’s 
a Jew, of course ! Neaily all the Germans arc ! — ^Be- 
sides, any one can see he is a Jew, by his face, and 
his great block beard. What terrible eyes he has ! — 
He is not like common mortals, 1 am sure. — I wonder 
1 could ever mistake him for a Christian. I remember, 
now, he looked quite pale when Martha asked ^him to 
take some ham. And then — he could not be making 
fun of me when he spoke so gravely about the battle 
of Leipzig! — I am not superstitious— but — we all 
know that there is such a person as — the Undying One. 
No one .believes in ghosts and such things, but the 
Wandering Jew has been seen in every ago of the 
Christian era. I wonder whether Edward has any 
suspicion on the subject. What can he mean by 
inviting him here, after what the Prayer-book says 
against Jerws, Turks, lufldcls, and Heretics ? — Poor 
Edward! lie has all sense but common sense, and 
never suspects anybody. Still he must know some- 
thing about this person,’ especially ns lie told me 
be was a remarkable man, and well known in the 
world. Besides, he met him ut Torringion Hall. Sir 
Balpli is not likely to huve^ objectionable people 
there.” 

This seemed rather a strong argument against her 
view of the case. She watched the stranger’s features 
as they were illumed by the moonlight. They were 
composed, and grave, and although she was still 
convinced of his Jewish origin, she was a little in- 
clined to doubt the preternatural history of their 
guest, till he suddenly turned his eyes on her, and 
caught her in the act of scrutinising his face. A 
strange expression came over it, and he asked, — 

” Shall 1 tell you my thoughts, madam, and save 
you the trouble of degiphering them ? ” 

Miss Shepherd was quite frightened at the tone in 
which tills was said, and was almost inclined to call 
out to her brother, who had walked on a few yards 
ahead. But she found her voice die away within her ; 
and she stood staring while her companion went on in 
a strange low tone: was thinking of certain 

moonlight nights in Palestine, and in Soutli America — 
izL Cliina, and at the Poles— for 1, you know, have led 
a wandering life, and have gone, like Satan, to and 
fro in the earth, and up and down in it.” 

Miss, Shepherd could not utter a syllable. Pasci- 
nated, and half afraid, she stood os in a dream, till 
awakened by the voice of her brother, telling them 
to come on ^ter. The stranger smiled, and offered 


her his arm : she declined it sturdily, and walked on 
alone, lost in thought. When she l^came again con- 
scious of what was going on, they were all standing 
in the porch, at the Hectory, and her brother and his 
fnend were talking of Sir Balpli Grey. A laugh from 
lier brother, in which the stranger joined, dissipated all 
her late fantastic thoughts. They seemed to vanish 
like a dream. But a fresh train of speculation con 
cerning the stranger succeeded— and this time, it had 
nothing supernatural for its basis. It ran thus 
** He is a Jew — it is as clear as the nose on his face. 
Now, Sir Balph Grey would not ask any Jew to 
his house. — It roust be a distinguished one — It may 
be the author of ‘ The Curiosities of Literature’ — ^that 
would make him so interesting to Edward; — ^but 
then, what could he possibly want with Mr.* Under- 
wood?— indeed, what would Sir Ralph care for 
him ? ” 

At last a bright idea occurred to her as she re- 
membered a maxim of the society in which her early 
life was passed — ” Let a man’s origin be what it may, 
provided only he be richer than other people, he will 
be received in the best society.” She glanced again at 
the stranger, as he hung up his hat. 

“ Edward said he had been used to the best society, 
here and abroad. Yes, it is clear by his manner that 
he is a person of distinction, — though unfortunately a 
Jew. Ah! I have it now! He is here incog, of 
course ! What can I have been dreaming of all this 
time ? — It must be that last spoonful of cherry-brandy 
that has set my brain wandering so and disturbed my 
nerves. How could 1 mistake that dignified manner. 
This is a Jew indeed ! — the great J ew of the Age — 
honoured by Christian majesties all over Europe. No 
wonder Sir Balph Grey is proud to have him at the 
Hall. 1 suppose he is looking for land to purchase. 
It would be a fine thing for the country if he should 
buy a place near here. I suppose that is what he 
went to Mr. Underwood about; I’ve always heard he 
is noi. at oil proud, and it looks like it, indeed, for him 
to come and stay at our house and go to a trumpery 
tea-party at a farm-house. How condescending really 
great people always arc ! — I wonder now how miicli 
he is worth ! I dare say he don’t know himself.” 

At this point in lier thoughts, to which an active 
brain and clierry-brandy bad brought her, the subject 
of them approached her with a chamber-candlestick in 
bis hand, like an ordinary mortal wending bcdwai'ds. 

”Good night, my dear madam,” he said rather 
sleepily. 

“ Good night, M, le Baron replied the lady with 
emphasis, and making a profound eurtsey. 

He raised his eyebrows — but refrained from speak- 
ing. There could be no mistake now, she thought — 

** He does not reject the title ;” and she retired to rest 
satisfied that she had at last unravelled the mystery 
which had perplexed her all day. Proud was Miss 
Agnes Shepherd to sleep beneath the same roof with 
that very particular Baron “of the Hebrew persua- 
sion,” who was one of the bulwarks of Christendom, I 
and like “the jolly young waterman” of the song, was | 
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certain of ** winning cacli heart and delighting each 
eye,” because lie had 

Gold and gold ! and gold without end ! 

Ho had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 

Gold to give, and gold to lend. 

And reversions of gold infuiuro. 

In wealth his family Tevell’d and roll’d, 

Himself and his wife and his sons so bol<l, 

And his daughters sang to their harps of gold, 

* O hella eta deV oro* ** 

' “ Ah ! ” thought Miss Shepherd as she was just 

I dropping asleep, — “ I must go up to the Grange the 
first thing in the morning, and give that flirting 
creature, Miss Mary, a hint. How forward all tlio girls 
arc, now a days! She went on chattering all tca> 
lime with him. 1 must tell her it is of iio use to try 
her arts in that quarter. There is a Baroness llotlis- 
child, 1 know.” 

At the risk of being thought somewhat prving and 
inquisitive I will add tliat Miss Shepherd’s sleep was 
not peaceful that night, and that she muttered many 
wor^ indicative of the nature of her dreams. These 
few, I can bear wdtucss to — “ Mr. Underwood,” — 
“ Salathicl,” — " Mortgage of the estate,” — “ />;• 
Ewige Jude ,'* — “ Railway scrip,” — “ Loans,” — “1'Jireo 
per cents.” — “ Undying one,” — Ugly one,” — “ Dis- 
agreeable one,” — ** Mrs. Ward,” — “ Odd trick,” — 
** Clicrry-braudy,” — “ Mr. Croly,” — “ St. Leon,” — 

The Strange Gentleman.” 

Chapter IV. 

BUSINESS OF IMPORTANCE. THE BACK-PARLOUR, AND 
THE BLACK SCAUR. 

It was midnight. The latest guest had been gone 
more than an liour from the Grange Eann. All the 
houscliold was quiet. The girls had retired to their 
rooms; and though I will not venture to say that they 
were in bed and asleep, because it is not the custom 
of girls to go to bed and to sleep immediately on 
retiring to their rooms for the night, especially after a 
party, yet I will say this for the Underwoods,— they 
laughed and talked at night with the fear of their 
father before their eyes, and did it so discreetly, that 
no one in the adjoining rooms could be disturbed by 
their discussions ; a habit which we recommend to 
the imitation of young ladies generally, as conducive to 
the peace of domestic life, especially during tlie small 
hours of the night. 

But though every one else was gone to bed, the 
master of the house was still sitting in the little 
back-parlour. This room was his private apartment 
or study, iu which ho wrote letters, transacted busi- 
ness, and sat much alone. In this apartment be 
had spent some of the most important hours of his 
life ; and if its walls could have spoken, they would 
have revealed more things that lay hidden in the heart 
of Gideon Underwood, than any human being had 
ever known— some things that he himself, perchance, 
had forgotten in the long course of years. They 
could have told of the proud infant who used to hide 
himself in a dark comer and sob oat his indignant 


griefs where no one should see that he wept— of the 
schoolboy who would sit at that window watching the 
palhway from the Grey Tower— of the young man who 
paced its narrow area witli impatient steps and 
moody downcast glance, — paced it night and day, 
times without number — of the mature man wlio sat 
hour after hour at the carved black-oak table, — 
making interminable calculations of pounds sterling, 
and of acres and crops, sometimes with a strangely 
sanguine look for one habitually so calm. They 
could l:avc told of tho widower’s grief, and of the 
father’s — of tho man of to-day, grey-haired and hard 
featured, who turned restlessly over papers, and 
found in none what he seemed to seek. But in all 
the bygone years, not even when his lost son first 
went into banishment, had those dark walls witnessed 
such emotion in Gideon Underwood as on this night. 

The interview between him and tho stranger 
endured for three hours; and at the close Gideon 
Underwood saw distinctly that he was a ruined man, 
that he had reduced his children to beggary, and not 
only las own children— he thought, he might 
have borne with comparative equanimity — ^but the 
children of her whom ho had loved in youth — ^tho 
helpless women committed to his charge; he had 
defrauded the orphan and the widow — he had dealt 
treacherously by tliose who trusted implicitly to him.— 
This stranger had come iu the name of the law to 
take possession of all he liad inherited from his 
ancestors. Worse still, of the old tower on the hill- 
side, and of the few acres which Miriam Grey still 
called hers and hoped to bequeath to her nephew. 
Tiic facts, plainly read to liim in written documents, 
seemed to Mr. Underwood more real than when lie 
had only known that they were so, and that any day 
the law might claim its own. With the strange 
infatuation of error, he had half dreamed that by some 
miraculous chance he might escape from the conse- 
quences of Ilia misconduct — ^that he might recover all 
by a lucky speculation, as he had lost all by a aeriea 
of unlucky ones. 

What was it he had done ? asks the reader. What 
many a man has done before, and most have lived to 
repent. He had done evil that good might come. 
He felt the importance of money ; he desired to gain 
it more quickly than was possible by tho ordinary 
course of his business, and he speculated in tho funds 
— in railways. First, lie employed only his own 
property — ^It was mortgaged— at first, slightly, — then 
deeply, — tlien, beyond hope of redemption unless he 
should succeed in one final, promising, brilliant scheme, 
a share of which was proposed to him. Tho success 
was almost certain ; it seemed madness not to use 
I any means in his power to attain it. The only means 
I in his power was to mortgage Miss Grey’s property, 

I which she entrusted entirely to him. He would risk 
I it— it was a fine means of increasing her little fortune 
as well as of redeeming his own. There could be no 
doubt of success. He did risk it ; and he knew no 
I peace from that hour. It was more than two years 
before the result of this brilliant speculation was 
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known to the shareholders. It was total, irremediable 
failure. When Mr. Underwood was officially informed 
of the fact by his lawyer, in London, he was at the 
same time informed that the gentleman by whom his 
estate and that of Miss Grey had been finally purchased, 
and who lived much abroad, would send an agent in 
the course of a few months to arrange with him all 
minor details — ^the time of yielding possession, &c. 

The great blow having been struck, Mr. Underwood 
was singularly calm and careless about tlie rest. He 
determined not to abridge by a single hour the season 
of happiness to the unconscious victims of his misdeed. 
His children saw indeed that his mind was much 
occupied, and Martha and Leah began to talk toge- 
ther about the sudden breaking-up of his constituiioii, 
and were anxious that he should have medical advice; 
but he denied having any ailment, and persisted 
steadily in all the old habits of his life, lie was a 
strong, iron-hearted man, or he could not have lived 
as he did. Perhaps, too, there was a secret hope at 
work, that something — he knew not what — might 
happen to ward off the blow from the innocent 
Bufierors. Week after week and moiitli after mouth 
passed ; but the expected ugeiiL did not appear. 

On that August day, when Mr. Shepherd asked 
permission to bring a friend who was slaying with 
him, to join the little party in the evening at ihe 
Grange, Mr. Underwood never suspected that this 
friend was the dreaded messenger from the real owner 
of what he still called Ms pro})eriy. He had not for 
a long time been more at case than on that evening. 
The dreary secret of his heart seemed to be forgotten, 
until it was recalled to memory by Miriam Grey’s 
expression of gratitude to himself. At that moment, 
too, he caught the stranger’s c^c fixed on him ; and 
the gaze wras like that of the avenging angel wiio 
haunted his dreams. By some unaccountable process 
of the mind, he knew imnicdialely that the stranger 
was the agent so Jong expected, and when he subse- 
quently requested a private conversation, Mr. Under- 
wood led him at once to the little back-jmrlour, and 
without a word of unnecessary preamble proceeded to 
the fatal busiiiess. 

The stranger said very little, and though his accent 
was foreign, he showed in a few moments that he was 
what he declared himself to 4)6, an English lawyer, 
whose business had k8^t him much abroad. He hud, 
in fact, been attached to several embassies in various 
capacities. He now presented his credentials in 
due form, but with an unbusiucss-like sympathy 
for the receiver. These were inspected and read 
by Mr. Underwood with self-possession. If any- 
thing could add to the bitterness of his feelings on 
seeing the patrimony of which he had been so proud 
pass into other hands, it was to leani, as he did now, 
for the first time, that the man who had got possession 
of it was a certain Admiral Underwood, the head of 
one of those branches of the family which, as we in- 
/dkmed the reader, had taken root during the last 
Aeiitury among the gentry of the land. Our yeoman 
J iiated his cousins, axid avoided all commu- 


nication with them, and with this one in particular, 
who was a courtier. He was somewhat surprised 
that the Admiral should have heard that the Milfnrd 
Grange was in the market. ** How did he know it F 
he asked with a grim bok at the agent. 

From a person who comes from this part of the 
country, and who thought it a desirable purchase,” 
was the reply. 

** Docs the Admiral intend to come and live here 
himself, sir, do you know ?** 

“1 think not. lie has provided a tenant, 1 believe.” 

‘‘What, without giving me the option of remaining 
as tenant?” 

“Would you be inclined to rent the farm?” inquired 
the stranger in a business-like way. 

“ Yes ; 1 will take it at the rent he affixes. Please to 
mention this to the Admiral, and add tlmt though 1 
never stooped before to ask a favour of any man, 1 
ask tills of liim, — to let me u^ork for bread during the 
remainder of my life as tenant of the land which 1 
and my fathers have owned for ages.” 

Tlie agent noted the request in his pocket-book, 
and then proceeded to read aloud numerous law-papers 
connected with the transfer of the Underwood estate. 
The wretched Gideon sat by, seemingly as immovable 
os marble. The strange gentleman watched him in 
some surprise. It was clear that he felt for him ; he 
turned his head aside while Mr. Underwood finally 
signed away ihe house in which they were, and all its 
demesnes and appurtenances. 

“ Now, if you please, wc will proceed to the docu- 
ments connected with the Grey estate.” 

“As you please. Shall I send for Miss Grey? 
But no, 1 hud forgotten. She must be prepared for 
this.” 

He was silent for some minutes, and seemed trying 
to collect his tbouglits while he slowly paced up and 
down the room. The stranger sat at the table ar- 
ranging liis papers, and with an instinctive respect for 
tlie grief of his companion, never once looked up 
during that painful pause. Presently, Gideon Under- 
wood stopped beside him. 

“ It is necessary, 1 dare say, that those documents 
should be read and signed by Miss Grey.” 

“ In the presence of two witnesses.” 

“ The rcadiug of legal papers to women is generally 
a mere form ; they don’t understand them. At least, 
it will be so in the present case. You can read them 
to me now, and 1 will engage that she shall be ready 
to sign them to-morrow at the hour you appoint, after 
being made aware of the nature of their contents.” 

“As you please, sir, in that matter. Anything I 
can do to soften this unhappy event.” 

Gideon’s proud stiff bow was changed into a sadden 
impulse to offer his hand to the stranger. 

“Admiral Underwood has been considerate in the 
choice of his agent, sir. Words Are not necessayy 
between us, for I have seen all along that you have a 
manly heart, and that it feels for my agony at this mo- 
ment. My children, whom you saw just now around 
me, have not the remotest suspicion that tbeir tjroe 
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condition is that of houseless wanderers^ and it is the 
thought of what I must tell them on the morrow 
which breaks my spirit now. But, proceed; your 
work is not over yet. The Grey Tower, — where is 
that accursed deed of mortgage P 1 am ready to hear 
all the necessary forms.^' 

They were aU read through, and an hour was ap< 
pointed on the morrow, at which Mr. Underwood was 
to meet the stranger up at the Tower in the presence 
of Miss Grey, when the papers were to be duly signed 
and witnessed. His business completed, the agent 
rose at once to depart, for he knew that his presence 
was a restraint on the feelings of that stern grey- 
haired man. Truly, lawyers had need have nerves of 
steel. 

“To-morrow, then,” he said, “ at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, 1 will wait on Miss Grey.” Then, as he was 
going to the door, he turned buck and said, “Will you 
excuse me, Mr. Underwood, if I interfere in your adairs 
so far as to advise that you defer speaking to your 
family on this unfortunate subject until after 1 receive 
my next instructions from the Admiral?” 

“ Wiitft good can there be in the delay ? — They mmt 
know that they are beggars, sooner or later,” 

“Kay; if the Admiral acceids you as a tenant, 
your sons, indeed, may turn out into the world; 
indeed they should do thal^ under any circumstances ; 
but your daughters — ” 

“ Need not. Ah ! you arc right. I had not thought 
of it ; girls do not readily suspect evil, or foresee mis- 
fortune. They will live on here as usual, and need 
not know that we are but tenants of our old home. 
There is something in that. 1 would not be entirely 
disgraced in their eyes ; I thank you heartily for the 
suggestion. Good-night — ^you v ill find your way back 
to the great parlour by that staircase ; tell tliem that 
1 am too busy this evening to return to the company, 
and inform Miss Grey, if you can find an opportunity, 
that 1 shall be with her at the Tower to-morrow 
afternoon, and shall hope to see her without the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Ward or Philip.” 

Saying these words, Mr Underwood closed the door 
Boftly,almostin the faceof the stranger. The lattcrstood 
near it for a short time hesitating. At one moment his 
band was on the lock, as if he could not resist a strong 
impulse to go in again ;— then again he withdrew it 
suddenly, and went quickly up the staircase to the j 
company. He delivered Mr Underwood’s message to 
Martha, and then approached Miss Grey, for the i 
purpose of communicating the one with which he had 
been entrusted to her. Miriam Grey was seated at 
the piano-forte. No one was near her at the time but 
Mary and Philip, who had come there tliat their words 
might be drowned to “alien ears” by the notes of the 
instrument. She beard their soft tones occasionally 
melting into the cadences of the air she was playing. 
(Since her loss of sight Miriam (jrey had lost much in 
music; she could not learn new oompositioDs from 
printed pages, and she seldom had an opportunity of 
hearingthem performed by others, when theear might in 
■Dine measure have done the work of the eye. So she 
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learned to love all her old familiar mnsio better 
better, because she had little hope of acquiring uew. 
At the present moment she was playing anair that carried 
her back to the years of early youth : and so absorbed 
was she iu the train of thought which it suggested, thut 
she was not aware the strange gentleman thej^ had 
all been talkiug of iu his absence was standing beside 
her, listening intently, and watching her sightless up- 
turned eyes. 

It was natural he should look on her with melan- 
choly interest, as he thought of her position. She, 
a gentle lady — blind — helpless, and, us it seemed to him, ■ 

I with too little of earth in her nature to wage a 
successful warfare with the commouest, lowest ills of 
I life, in the midst of which sIjc was about to be pre- 
cipitated through the miscouduct of her guardian. And 
if she could not bear these commonest, lowest ills, of 
poverty and low estate, and perhaps, (who could tell P) 
the daily labour for the daily bread ; for though, while 
Gideon Underwood lived, he would never suffer her to j 
toil — as, indeed, he ought not — yet Gideon U iiderwood j 
was an old man, and the time ol‘ unprotected privation 
would come at last to his injured ward; — if she, blind 
and delicate in body and refined iu mind, all unused 
to the rough work which iu some shape or other always 
attends the earning of bread, — if she could ill bear to 
become poor, how could she bear to be stripped at once 
of all her old reverence and esteem for her guardian ? 
— how could she bear that terrible misery — the re- 
cognised unmist akeable wrong-doing of one loved and 
trusted in as surely, ay, almst as surely, as the eternal 
aud immutable God ? 

The stranger felt all the weight of Mr Underwood’s 
misconduct, iiow, as he regarded his gentle unconscious 
victim. He speculated as to whether she had yet 
learned tlic lesson which women are so slow to learn, 
that when tliey lean on a man’s faith and rectitude it 
is for the. most part ou a poor pliant reed they lean. 
He wondered whether she had already trusted in man 
and been deceived. Perhaps, she had had a faithless 
lover; did shc/az;^, now? He tried to read the secret 
in her face. But he could not read anything there 
but a pure and chastened spirit, that seemed to have 
atiiicipaicd ou cartii the serenity of the blessed iu 
heaven. Blind as i^y were, and all unconscious of 
his searching gaze, oP^ould not look long on those 
eyes, but passed bis band hastily across his own, and 
muttered to himself a half ‘taialediction that lie was 
made an instrument in the work which brought tears 
to them. 

Slight as the sound was, it recalled Miss Grey to 
the consciousness of the present, and turning her 
head suddenly, her sightless eyes shone full upon him, 
as she said, “ Is it you, dear Philip P ” 

Some emotion seemed to impede the stranger’s 
utterance, but at length he said indistinctly, “No, 
madam. I have the misfortune— •unhappines8—-to 
be a stranger. But that music is a mutual friend.” 

She smiled gently and said— “Ah ! you know it P— 
Do you like Haydn’s canzonets P "—It was a simple 
question, but whether the sense of all that would 
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be&l the questioner in a few hours overpowered our i 
legal friend, or whether German music brought back | 
the German language to his tongue, so as to embarrass 
his English, certain it is, that he could find no words 
to reply. 

Miss Grey continued playing in silence. He stood 
by her till she came very near the conclusion of an 
allegro movement, and then stooping down he said, 

“ Mr. Underwood commissioned me to say, that he 
wishes to see you alone to-morrow afternoon, on 
important business. I — it is in my power, perliaps, 
to prepare— to soften, in some degree, the pain he 
must infiict. Will you grant me a few words alone 
before you see him f Do not let any one in this room, 
his children especially, suspect anything. Affliction 
may be in store for them, but * sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.* *’ 

Miriam Grey’s eyes turned towards him with a 
sad wondering expression, while her fingers went 
mechanically through the last cadence of the music, 
and she said, Ah ! I have felt that something lay 
heavy at Mr. Underwood’s heart. It concerns 
too f ” For a moment her beautiful features flushed, 
and were contracted by a strong spasm of agony ; 
and then they turned of an ashen whiteness. Her 
hands dropped from the keys, making a mournful, 
jarring discord ; her head dropped ou her bosom, and 
she burst into tears. 

Unfortunately, there was no concealing the fact. 
Martha and Leah humed her from the room, and the 
stranger made the best story he could in the circum- 
stances — ^the heat, the touching nature of the music. 

“ Ah ! it’s that music of Haydn’s, I know,” said 
Philip ; " it often makes her cry.” 

” She has been very nervous for some time,” said 
Mrs. Ward. ” It is only nervousness, I assure you, 
my dear Mr. Shepherd.” 

“ On the contrary, my dear Mrs. Ward, I think 
there is soinetliing really the matter with her. She 
has been in this state for some time. Yon had better 
take her home directly. Go and see if the phaeton 
is ready, Pliilip,” said the affectionate old man, for- 
getting ins sister aud the odd trick. ” Is Martha 
with her ? ” 

” It is nothing but the heat^said Jack, loudly. 

” It is nothing ^ut thW^foreigner ! I hate 
foreigners ! ” said Mr. Bang, sotto voce, 

** It is nothing but affectation 1 ” muttered Miss 
Shepherd. 

stranger looked very uncomfortable, and sat 
down alone at one of the tables, pretending to be 
much interested in looking at a set of Bartolozzi’s 
engravings. He stood up and bowed to Mrs. Ward 
when slm withdrew, and he heard Martha say that 
Miss GrAy was better, and was quite raady to go. 
He sat down again and took up an engraving. 

Presently Leah approached the table, as if search- 
jak'for something. When she had attracted his 
^tention she said quietly, (her manner was singularly 
composed at all times,) ” Miss Grey will be obliged 
if you will see her early to-morrow.** 


” Certainly. How early?’* he replied, atm ex- 
amining the print. 

Anxious as she seems to be about this business 
which .you have to communicate, I should say, as early 
as possible. She is always up at five o'clock. At six 
you would be certain to find her roaming about near 
the Tower. ■ 1 will walk with you then, as she will 
need a companion, and cannot have her sister.’* 

” You are very good. We will meet at the end of 
the village about that time.” 

Let me warn you to inflict no unnecessary pain. 
She cannot bear as my father can. She is so good, 
so gentle ! We all love her so much ! ** 
j God bless you all 1 Perhaps — ^** 

I At this moment Mr. Crypt came up to look after 
Leah; and Miss Shepherd having taken her limited 
I quantity of cherry-brandy, rose up and announced 
I that it was time to be going. The good rector went 
to the door of Mr. Underwood’s room to wish him 
good-night, and was struck by the alteration of his 
looks during those few hours. Mr. Underwood 
wrung his hand, and murmured in his ear, “Pray for 
me ! Pray for me, my old friend, for I am in trouble.” 
Simple, affectionate Mr. Shepherd. He went away 
believing that Gideon Underwood’s grief was in some 
way connected with his banished, disobedient son. 
Ho was too unworldly to think of such things as loss 
of property, station, and character, — too virtuous to 
think that an ill-rcgulated desire for riches, and a 
proud ambition of aggrandising those connected with 
him, could lead a mau like Gideon Underwood, the 
pattern of uprightness and integrity, to positive crime. 
So, with Ills heart full of anxiety about what had 
befallen the poor exile, aud a latent hope that he 
would return, at last, like the repentant prodigal, 
Mr. Shepherd accompanied his sister aud his friend. 

In an hour from that time, when ull was still at the 
Grange, we will look in on Mr. l^nderwood. Ho is 
seated before an old-fashioned cscrutoire, many small 
drawers of which arc open, and packets of discoloured 
letters are lying about. The table behind him is 
covered with written papers of various kinds; the 
floor is scattered over Mdtli fragments of torn letters. 
The room looks much like a mere room for " ledger- 
men,” with their “ red-lined accounts, ” to meet and 
barter and transact wliat the world calls business in. 
But look again carefully at the apartment and its 
occupant, and you will sec through the appearance 
into the very heart of things. That grey-headed man! 
what is it that lie does ? Are those bank-notes or 
bills that he fingers so gently ? that he gazes on 
through a dim mist ? Nay, they are rubbish to you 
and me; old letters, the few faint words scarcely 
legible, promising nothing, claiming nothing, telling 
of the veriest trifles that happened long ago. They 
are written in a weak, girlish hand, and bear a foreign 
post-mark. They are absolutely valueless, yet that 
old man gazes on them as if the world held nothing 
more precious. These, at length, he lays aside reve- 
rentially. 

I He takes up a small clasped volume. He opens it. 
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It J8 a neat, methodical-looking diary, and on every 
page ho sees the words “my dear husband,” “my 
honoured husband.” He looks quickly but yet softly 
through the pages, and sighs as he closes it once 
more, and lays it beside those dear letters, but not so 
as to touch them ; they are too sacred for contact even 
with so pure a thing as his dead wife’s diary. Then, 
from out one of the larger drawers he takes out packet 
after packet of letters, all addressed to himself. One 
or two he unfolds and reads; they are signed “Your 
affectionate friend, Everard Grey.” A tenderness 
stole over the sad stern face as he read. But suddenly 
he broke of from reading, and muttered, — 

“Why waste more time? Let them go too! I 
dare not keep them now, old friend ! I am stained, 
disgraced, infamous ! Go, all of them ! all my precious, 
best treasures! Henceforth I am poor indeed! 1, 
Gideon Underwood, friend, lover, husband. See! 
just spirits, present noto^ I feel it — present, and up- 
braiding;” and he looked somewhat wildly round 
the room, as if expecting a visible spirit-prcscnce ; 
“ See, I will not contaminate these your dear relies, 
by allowing them to remain any longer in the keeping 
of a wretch such as I.” Then rising, he made a heap 
on the hearth of those letters from Everard Grey, and 
laying gently above them his wife’s book, and holding 
above that those most precious mementos of his early 
love, he set fire to the pile. The bright fiame leaped 
up, roaring and dancing, as if in triumph over its 
prey, while the offerer of the sacrifice knelt beside it, 
pale, haggard, and with his eyes fixed on the devouring 
element. 

He watched the last spark expire, and then rose up 
with an expression in his eye that told of a fiercer fire 
within. The disorderly condition of the room seemed 
to attract his attention, and he was about to set some 
of the papers in order, when he caught sight of 
certain letters lying in a drawer of the escru Loire. 
There were ten or a dozen of them, all with the seals 
unbroken. 

“ Poor David !” murmured the father, “ you are well 
avenged for my unforgiving spirit. Your mother’s 
prophecy is true. It is too late now to care for your 
fortunes, my boy ; but it is not too late to speak the 
word which 1 know these letters pray for. I cannot 
read them now, I am too weak ; but Miriam shall 
have them.” He gathered them together, and wrap- 
ping them in a paper, addressed the parcel to Miss 
Grey. Then he walked hurriedly to and fro, looked 
through the window out into the moonlit garden, re- 
turned to the escrutoire, busied himself there for some 
time, and then shut it up. At every moment his 
agitation seemed to increase. He fiung himself moodily 
into a chair by the table, and seizing a pen, wrote as 
follows in a handwriting quite unlike his usual firm one. 

“ My Childben, — ^W hen these words are read by 
you, my crime will be known. 1 have brought disgrace 
and povei'ty on you all. 1 have betrayed the sacred 
trust reposed in me, and have mined Miss Grey and 
her sister. My sons, all of you! as you hope for 


happiness hereafter, spare no efforts to keep them 
from want, and, if it may be, restore what I have 
deprived them oh My daughters, be you ever gentle 
and loving to Miriam Grey, and may God bless yon ! 
David, my son, I forgive your offence against me, and 
ask now that you will forgive my greater one against 
you. In the heat of your young blood you resented 
a strong provocation, and I, with the concentrated 
energy of a proud, vindictive, wicked spirit, would 
never suffer my anger to be appeased. God has 
broken that spirit now. I have sinned like the meanest 
of mankind, and my pride is laid low. I bless you, 
my son, and if it be any satisfaction to you, know 
that I have always loved you in the bottom of my 
heart. And now, farewell, all of you. And when 
you arc struggling with the misery he has brought on 
you, curse not too bitterly 

“Yotjb unhappy Eatheb.” 

These poor, vague, disjointed words, were all he 
could command at tliat moment. Having written 
them, he left them lying on the table, and opened the 
door gently, for fear of disturbing the house. When 
he reached the hall, he did not ascend the staircase to 
go to his bed-chamber, but softly unbarring the front 
door, he took his hat and walked out into the garden. 
He stood on the steps some moments, contemplating 
the well-known view of the valley and the Grey 
Tower Pell— all now steeped in the white moonlight, 
and assuming a distinctness of outline that seemed to 
him almost preternatural. 

“ How beautiful ! ” he thought, “ how opposed to 
the dark disordered world within my breast ! All this 
I have forfeited ! of this I have robbed my children ! 
Here, for two hundred years, we have lived honoured 
and trusted of men, and blessed by God, and I, who 
verily thought in my heart to bo more honourable 
than all my ancestors, and scorned to accept the com- 
mon every-day happiness of man, that I might cherish 
my devilish pride and worship my own image — I have 
fallen below the lowest of mankind ! Ah ! there is 
the verbal scutcheon of our race ! ” and he gazed at 
the marble tablet over the door-way ; “ I have stained 
and dishonoured it — I dare not repeat the words 
now.” 

He turned away^^d passing through the garden- 
gate, which was unfastened — for in that part of the 
country locks and bars were needless — he walked 
avvay rapidly down the valley. He had no sooner 
gone through the gate, than a tall figure emerged from 
a shadowy angle of the house, and walked stealthily 
after Mr. Underwood. The latter hurried on as if 
impelled by some goading demon, skirting the silent 
village, along a wood side, away over the shoulder of 
the Grey Tower Fell— pausing for one moment to gaze 
on the old Tower itself, and then rushing on faster, as 
if that look had but served to accelerate his fiight. 
Out of sight of the Grey Tower and of Milford valley, 
the country on the other side the fell was of a wilder, 
rougher character. At every hundred yards the 
ground became more rugged, but Mr. Underwood 
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sped on uxihcsitatingljr, as if he \rere a youth flying 
to his beloved. Some strong spell was on him— he 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, and never 
once looked behind him after he had lost sight of 
tlie Grey Tower. His pursuer followed as best he 
might, but he was never far behind. At length they 
struck into an old wood ; a weird, dark, gloomy spot, 
even at noon-day ; a place avoided and dreaded by 
the villagers for miles around — full of traditionary 
horrors, and brooded over by a supernatural curse. 
The Black Scaur Wood was a more secret and unex- 
plored locality than any 1 have ever seen within the 
four seas. Barely did any one venture into its dim 
recesses, and he who did so once seldom attempted 
the feat a second time. Among such adventurous 
spirits no one born in Milford was ever to be reckoned; 
unless, indeed, some educated youth of spirit — a 
Grey or an Underwood — might try his courage there 
once in a generation. 

All along the edge of this wood, on one side, were 
strange spectral trees; some blasted by lightning, 
others standing erect but lifeless, their huge trunks 
hollowed into cavities that looked like the lurking- 
places of unclean beasts ; and here and there a black 
sepulchral yew stretched its enormous arms in contrast 
with the dead trees near. What hud once been a 
road or path-way, wound into the depth of the wood, 
and terminated on the edge of the Black Scaur, on 
the further side of the wood. A acaur is a local term 
for a precipice. This Black iScaur was so culled 
from the dark colour of the silex rock which com- 
posed it. It overlooked a narrow ravine between the 
hills, at the bottom of which, a ra[)id stream flowed 
with a ceaseless clamour all llirough the summer, and 
in the winter tlie clamorous stream became a deafen- 
ing torrent. To a fanciful observer looking from the 
brink of that stream, up along the perpendicular face 
of the Scaur, the trees of the wood above seemed like 
a jagged iron crown in tlie very act of tumbling over 
the brow of a huge Norse Giant. And to such an 
observer, gazing from Ibc upper edge of the Scaur 
down into the ravine below, it seemed as if the turbid 
stream were an army of demons shouting to him to 
jump down from his station and join in their revels. 

Without simile or metapho^i||||^lthout the slight- 
est exaggeration — the ^ge of "the Black Scaur is 
inoomparably the most dangerous precipice 1 ever saw. 
There is a fatal, giddy fascination about it ; aud the 
strongest-headed men have need to clasp the trunk of 
a tree very tightly, when they look over into the 
abyss. The Scaur continues for about five hundred 
yards or more, and iu no part of that space is the 
ground so dangerous, as at the sudden point where 
the old road througli it terminates. It might have 
served as a place for the execution of criminals in 
some far off, barbaric age, when the law-makers, in 
oonaoioua or unconscious imitation of the early 
Aailoans, threw offenders from the top of some natural 
e&vatioii. But far more hideous, wild, and terrible 
than any Taqpeian rook was the sheer, blank, mur- 
derous descent of the Black Scaur, with the demon- 


roar of the torrent below. The very birds, and smalt 
woodland animals, seemed to shun the brink— -and all 
along the edge, no delicate mountain blossom smiled 
in innocent defiance of the terror that overhung the 
spot. 

And now, in the beautiful holy night, Gideon 
Underwood was hurrying tlu'ough the old pathway he 
had once tlircaded in his youth. Then he went to 
satisfy the bold-spirited curiosity that was within him, 
and the pride which loved to say, “ I have been where 
my fellows dai‘c not go.” Now, he went with a 
strange undefined purpose. An irresistible impulse 
had seized him to staud once more and. look down 
from that fearful point. He often did this in his 
dreams — he would do so now iu his waking state, 
and see what came of it. It was a terrible trifling, a 
reckless play with the spirit of .evil, whose band he 
now felt on him. He felt that he liad the power to 
resist — to turn back — but that somehow, the will to 
use iiiat power refused to exert itself. As he went 
through the dark hollows of that old wood, where tlie 
moonbeams sent little light, he was obliged to pause 
several times to make sure that lie was not deviating 
from the path ; aud as he paused, hoarse voices from 
the stream, in the depth of the ravine beyond, seemed 
to be calling him to hasten onward. — Once he called 
out aloud, “No! I will not go on!” and just then, 
a dark shadow appeared close behind him. But, 
in another moment, the fatal, inexplicable fascination 
was resumed — be liurried on, stumbling, breathless, 
yet still eager aud determined. Through the sudden 
opening iu the trees, at the cud of the path — 
oil the extreme edge of the precipice, where there 
was iiolhiug beyond, but the upper and the lower air, 
hanging over the ravine — there, in the infinite space, 
floated the moon, looking scarchingly into the face 
of the advancing man. Yet on he went, listening to 
the torrent voices from below, a^d closing bis eyes 
against the soft dazzling light. 

His steps became more rapid as he approached the 
edge of the Scaur, for the ground there descended a 
little. At length, he stood on the utmost verge — 
where he had once stood as a boy. He bad thought 
then, that if disgrace should ever overtake any one of 
the name of Underwood, hore were his fitting place 
of punishment, where none might ever know his fate. 
It was the wild romantic fancy of a boy ; but it oame 
back with vivid force to the disturbed brain of the old 
man, coupled with the passionate yearning of the 
licart for freedom from the galling load of life. Gideon 
Underwood was one of tlie many hundreds wlio in an 
hour of strong agony rush wildly towards any point 
whence they may hope to br^ loose from this 
bondage of sin and sorrow. 

“ Mad from life's history, 

I , Swift to death's mysteiy. 

Glad to be hurl'd 
Anywhere, anywhere. 

Out of the world." 

The wild desire had mastered him now ; and as a 
bird falls from tbo tree into the jaws of the seipent 
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bdow, he was about to drop over the fearful edge, 
when he was dragged back into the wood by a strong 
arm. His o’er-excited spirit could bear no more, and 
he sank down at the feet of his deliverer in a state of 
utter unconoiousness. 

{To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE.* 

Atleh a few days’ rest to reflect on what we saw 
at our last visit, we again enter the Crystal Palace 
to continue our examination of its contents. The 
next country we enter is Switzerland, which is 
worthy of remark for various reasons : but there is a 
more attractive name, it is Spain ; let us examine its 
exhibition leisurely — those who love this chivalrous 
nation will And much to interest them. Spam is like 
men of great minds, none offer her a cold affection or 
mere common sympathy — they either adore or dislike 
her. Thank goodness, I am among the numlier of 
those who love her passionately, and nevertheless, 
Spain is diametrically opposite to China. Imagine 
my Chinese friend traversing tlic uncultivated tcrii- 
tories of Castile. He would not hesitate to affirm 
that all the inhabitants are mad at least, if not dead. 

Can you fancy Don Quixote riding through a 
Chinese rice-field and meeting a Mandarin ? Here 
reason reigns; there, romance in its highest accepta- 
tion : on one hand we trace the operations of the 
mind, on the other, the impulses of the heart; 
meditative philosophy and noble folly, Confucius and 
Cervantes. 1 have spoken of Chinese wisdom and 
the nobleness of peace. Now Spain allures mo, and 
were I not afraid of contradicting myself, I should 
sound the praises of the clarion and the tournament. 
It is true, order is a most excellent thing, but is glory 
nothing P May not the fascinating attraction of peril, 
the intoxication of combat, be taken into consideration P 
Is it necessary to convert all the glittering spears into 
scales for counters P Love and honour do not increase 
the contenta of tlie purse, yet who would consent to 
live in the world without them P Ah ! how noble was 
the age of lances, pavaliers, tournaments, and scarfs 
defended till the latest breath ! God and my lady” 
was a noble cry. Ages of heroism and^ passion, of 
nobility and combats, of golden crests and iron- 
girded horses; days of poetry in which woman reigned, 
when brave knights lived but to love her, and died for 
a smile ; ages for ever passed, ye will still be adored, 
and far as the admiration of the useful may lead us, 
woe be to him who can think of you without feeling 
a spark of chivalry kindled in his bosom ! If we love 
Spain, let us not deceive ourselves — it is because she, 
more than any other country, has preserved the 
worship of love and honour. In the midst of her 
inisfortimes, she has ever remained faithful to the 
Uaditions of the past ; we can everywhere trace the 
lienee of the poetry of other days. Look at its 
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exhibition in London, which I have quitted too un- 
ceremoniously ; you will there see its image* It has 
been said, and very justly, that a nation may be 
judged by its products. The Spanish love Ood, 
woman, and glory. What have they chiefly ex- 
hibited P Sacred vases, ornaments, and swords. 
Religious fervour, the respect of love, chivalrous 
enthusiasm, the church, the boudoir, the circus, are 
all there. The pyxes and silver gilt crosses inlaid 
with precious stones, from Madrid, are of beautiful 
workmausliip, but rather overloaded with ornaments ; 
to my ideas, profusion of details injures the ele- 
gance of the whole ; but it is not correct simplicity 
that best pleases the Spaniard, and we may easily 
recognise the models of this jewellery in the crowded 
and miuutely-detailed sculptures in wood of Seville 
and Burgos. As to the inlaid arms of Eusebio 
Zuloaga, they arc very fine, and the swords of 
Toledo, pliable as whalebone, enclosed in their round 
adder-shaped scabbards, are excellent. When drawn 
from the sheatijs in which they peacefully sleep, they 
raise themselves tremblingly, like infuriated reptiles. 
The inscription the Aiidalusians place on their navajat 
should be engraved on ihesc blades : Si este hibora te 
pica, no ha remedio en la boleca, (“ If tliis viper sting 
thee, there is no remedy in pharmacy.”) Every one is 
acquainted with the cloaks of Valence, the woollen 
btulis of Segovia, the richness of the mantles of 
Malaga, and the fans of Andalusia. 

The exhibition of Spain would not have been 
complete without some of the tedious and delicate 
workmanship in wood. M. Perez of Barcelona 
has engaged to nminiaiu the ancient reputation 
of his country, and has sent a mosaic table com- 
posed of three luillious of difterent pieces; it is 
a prodigy of patience and delicacy. When the 
Spaniard has prayed to God, seen and conversed 
with the woman he loves, and praised the chiclanero, 
what is still a desideratum? A cigar. Havannah 
has completed the exhibition of the njother country, 
by adding two glass cases filled with the best 
and most tempting regalia and panatelas. In 
short, the peninsular exhibition is very interesting 
1 was at Madrid five years ago, when for the first 
time, I believe, Spain opened a museum for the 
products of her induKry. I might venture to affirm, 
if 1 were any authority on these matters, that, since 
that period, the progress is immense. We ouglit all 
to rejoice at the prosperity of this loyal nation, 
which, for the last three years, has given to the whole 
of Europe lessons of good sense and pride. 

Belgium has long been Spanish, and something of 
the character still remains. Altliougli assimilated to 
England by its tastes, manners, climate, and industry, 
it has preserved some artistic tendencies of a difi'ereut 
nature, of which it would be unjust to make no men- 
tion. Its statuary, for instance, although it does not 
entirely justify the pretensions of the connoisseurs of 
Brussels, is far from coutemptible. But it is notfot 
me here to speak of arts, or of their application to 
industry : I well know that a more able pen must 
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treat of this subject for the readers of Shaepe ; I 
wish merely to touch upon the Sculpture in wood> of 
, which the Belgians havcexliibited numerous specimens, 
because 1 fancy 1 can tliere trace Spanish influence. 
It is shown, I think, in the execution, which is rather 
heavy — in the drawing, wliich is rather laboured and 
crowded — and in the choice of subjects, which are 
almost all religious. All that is certainly not with- 
out merit, although we may safely say that the Spanish 
did better formerly, and that the Erench, in this 
respect, are far before their excellent neighbours. It 
is true, the Erench might in their turn take lessons in 
the manufacti^re of wools, cloths, and flannels. Each 
to his work. 

Belgium, in London, is bounded by Austria, and if we 
tumour back upon Antwerp, weshall perceive Bohemia 
with its crystals. It is a frightful spectacle. I love 
Vienna tenderly, as one may and ought to love a country 
in which happy days have been spent ; I esteem the 
Austrians : they are powerful, firm, resolute, and have 
a thousand other good qualities ; but they are not 
colourists. These far-famed Bohemian crystals ofler 
a horrible melange of detestable tints which are enough 
to give one the headache. Never did a pack of 
famished dogs howl in a more distracting manner than 
these unlucky glasses : one may hear them cry; they 
abhor and abuse each other. I have never smelt any 
perfume whatever, without immediately giving it, in 
my own mind, some colour, and to colours one may, in 
like manner, give a voice. The senses are never com- 
pletely independent of each other ; if their functions 
arc different, they have a common soul. Without 
positively asserting that wo breathe what we touch, 
we sec what we smell, and hear what we see, wc may 
yet say that there exists a similar connexion between 
the senses. I heard the din of tlie Bohemian exhibi- 
tion. I still sec in my mind’s eye two large green 
vases, the clarions of this insufferable orchestra ; they 
resemble two rounded pyramids, extremely elongated, 
remarkably fragile, and refusing under any pretext to 
stand straight on their bases. The staring green with 
which they are coloured, is interrupted towards the 
summit by a collar of milky white ; and immediately 
behmd, two large, fat, dropsical, unruly flagons are 
singing,a duct out of time. They arc followed by a 
perfect army of melancholy candelabra, mutinous 
candlesticks, stupid wix^-glasses, lazy cups, flat plates, 
empty sugar-basins, and ambitious fruit-dishes. It is 

a perfect bedlam. But those two vases Austria 

ought never to be pardoned for them. If you happen 
to find them in any man’s house, be he who he may, 
j mistrust him— do not make him your friend ; if you 
meet tliem in the drawing-room of a lady, be she 
young, be she even beauUful, be on your guard, 
reserve your homage for another occasion^ she is not 
worthy your notice. It is to be regretted that in- 
terested, and, if we may credit report, mean and un- 
worthy considerations prevented the Erench from 
lading their crystals of Baccarat to the exhibition ; 
I ' they would have obtained a sure and glorious victory 
(^r the Bohemian glass. The Baccarat workmen 


conceal their superiority too carefully : it is not to 
their modesty that this secrecy is to be attributed ; 
they are accused, on the contrary, of preferring money 
to glory; and of feigning inferiority in order to retain 
the exaggerated protection of the custbm-housc ofiicers. 
Austria has also exhibited a bed-room and dressing 
cabinet, on which much praise lias deservedly been 
bestowed. The sculptured bed, tables, chairs, and 
cabinet of maple-wood arc executed in perfection. We 
do not often meet with such cabinet-work in Germany; 
it is true that comes from Milan, we are told. The 
design might well be German — this beautiful furni- 
ture is so inconvenient. The little, round, short, 
interwoven, useless curtains, forming a dais, covered 
with tassels resembling little bells, give the bed an 
air of resemblance to those instruments of torture, in 
which you arc invited to sleep, in Germany, between 
two stifling eiderdowns which menace you with apo- 
pl(5xy if you endure them, and punish you with colds 
on the chest if you discard them ! The Germans, who 
produce such good and useful things as the cloths and 
flannels from Saxony, have no idea of elegance. As 
soon as they attempt it, they lose themselves for want 
of knowing liow to combine the useful and ornamental. 
Look for instance at a carriage from Hamburgh, with 
golden springs, and chased lanterns ; that is useless, 
and out of place. I could easily mention twenty more 
articles of the same description. When we depart 
from nature, goodness knows wljcro we may go, and 
notliing, as La Eontaine says, is done with grace. 
Have you ever noticed Germans attempting to imitate 
the light gaiety of the Erench ? They never can hit 
the exact mark ; they aim either too high or too low, 
and excliange their own quiet and serious manners for 
awkwardness. It is precisely tlic same with their 
manufactures ; if tliey leave their own sphere to follow 
their neighbours, they attain nothing but absurdity. 

The German exhibition also contains an immense 
plan in relief of the castle of llosenau, the birth-place 
of Prince Albert. .Extreme innocence breathes in 
this object, and I am convinced that he who made it 
is a very worthy man*. It is formed of a large square 
piece of wood, covered, I apprehend, with papier- 
mach6, on which hills and lawns have been placed, 
miniature fir-trees phuitcd, and in which valleys have 
been excavated ; the walks are ingeniously indicated 
by sawdust/ On an eminence is seen a pasteboard 
castle ; at the foot of the hill are assembled about a 
hundred little wooden country-people. The affair is 
wound up, and the woriliy folks commence a waltz. 
It would be unjust, however, thus to laugh at the rest 
of Zollvercin. Its exposition is extensive and curious. 
Prussia in particular has made great exertions. The 
statuaries of Berlin have sent several interesting 
pieces ; and M. Drake’s vase, although faulty from 
the inequality of the figures, the want of perspective, 
and a kind of general confusion, yet offers many 
admirably handled and extremely pretty parts, and 
the production, if not worthy of the enthusiasm with 
which it has sometimes been mentioned, is nevertheless 
very praiseworthy. 1 may say the same of his statue 
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of a cbild^ wbicli is said to be a portrait of bis son. 
M. Ernst Rischcl, of Dresden, exhibits two little bas- 
reliefs in white marble, in the auacrcontie style, both 
very elegant, and touched with great delicacy ; also, 
next to them, a religious group in a bold style. 
The chessboard and men of silver enamel, by 
Weishaupt Sohn of Leipsic, is, I do not hesitate to 
state, a wonderful piece of workmanship ; it would 
look extremely well in the Hotel Cluny, in which is 
preserved another exquisite chessboard said to be the 
gift of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

I am not acquainted witli Russia, a circumstance 
I deeply regret. 1 believe there is no country in the 
world of which a more false idea is generally formed. 
Although we do not now picture the subjects of the 
Emperor Nicholas as uncouth savages bowed down 
under a yoke of iron, and inhabiting a country in 
which the white bear would not hesitate to take up 
its abode, yet we speak but doubtingly of them. The 
contrast is incredibly striking between the rude 
recollections of the age of Peter the Great, and the 
refined, exquisite, and we might almost add excessive 
civilization of which the high Russian society gives 
evidence. In no country can a more charming woman 
be found than a Russian lady of rank. There is an 
indescribable grace about her ])cculiarly her own, and 
bearing no resemblance whaf-ever to Spanish loyalty, 
Italian passion, German reverie, or English reserve. 
This grace is probably not a gift of nature, but all 
trace of art is admirably concealed. It is a union of 
aristocratic distinction, Greek delicacy, and Ercnch 
tact, on which a ray of the East has also shed its 
light. How can we reconcile this delicate charm with 
the knout, these talented diplomatists with the 
Cossacks, and St. Petersburgh with Siberia ? At all 
events, there is something of the East in Russia, as 
we perceive in the Exhibition by the taste for luxury 
and love of the beautiful in the silks of Lidian 
richness, and the gold and silvcr-cmbrOidercd leather. 
Resides the diamonds, turquoises, marble mosaics, and 
gold and silver work of which they are perfect masters, 
tlie Russians have exhibited the entire furniture of 
a liouse in malachite, — tables, mantelpieces, enormous 
vases, folding-doors twenty feet liigli, in malachite ! 
With this stone, of which wc unfortunate beings arc 
happy to possess a seal or studs, M. Demidoff erects 
palaces. Being the proprietor of the mines, he lives 
in a precious stone like a seaman in his bark. If I 
mistake not, these are Asiatic ideas which would 
never enter the brain of a North American, although 
the sun of Massachusets is far superior to that of 
Lithuania or Finland. Do you doubt this ? Then 
let us visit the United States a second time, if this 
method of travelling be not too fatiguing. There, 
where the beautiful is always sacriheed to the useful, 
everything is black, cold and gloomy. Not an orna- 
ment, not a carving is there to relieve the frigid 
collection of articles exhibited. Fancy is banished as 
a crime ; you inhale the united odours of iron, pitch 
and tar, the forge and the vessel. Even a child would 
quickly discover the nation of ship-builders and 


cultivators, the democratic and republican England, 
by its works. 

On all sides appear chronometers, compasses, tele- 
scopes, sea-charts, instruments of war, hatchets, pick- 
axes, and all utensils ronnd which might be inscribed 
the motto *^en»e et aratro;'* and to represent com- 
mercial fever and love of gold, strong iron chests, 
with most extraordinarily complicated locks. What 
is art to those constant and indefatigable travellers Y 
What matters the ideal to them? Are the days 
sufficiently lopg to bo spent in dreaming P and what is 
the diiference between reverie and idleness P No ; 
if they want portraits, or even landscapes, they can 
be taken almost instantaneously by daguerreotype; is it 
not a more exact and mathematical mode of painting P 
Thus reasoning, tlie Americans have devoted them- 
selves to the darkened room and to nitrate of silver, 
and, it must be confessed, they have sent some superb 
plates of silver. Nothing appears difficult to them ; 
the fall of Niagara itself they have succeeded in 
arresting in its progress, or in seizing in its flight ; 
they present it to us taken in the act. At length, 
when their exhibition was completed, they themselves 
were surprised at their own gravity. They perceived 
there w'as no article of amusement in all their collec- 
tion, and, in commiseration of the frivolity of 
Europe, they wished to prove tliat jest was not 
unknown to tliem ; consequently they filled four boxes 
witli ludicrous dolls, pasteboard dogs, and stuffed 
birds. Such was their quota of amusement, at least 
so they thought, but they were mistaken. The ludi- 
crous side of their character was revealed unknown to 
them, and in no part of the exliibiiion is onr risibility 
so strongly excited as when wc gaze on the eccentri- 
cities, so seriously exhibited, of American genius. I 
shall describe some of them. The first object we 
notice is a wooden box about the size of an ordinaiy 
trunk ; in this case wc find an entire liouse of caout- 
chouc, capable of being fixed at pleasure on a very 
light board, and folding by means of iugenious hinges, 
and occupying no more room than an umbrella. All 
necessary furniture is packed with the house. Hero 
is an excellent elastic mattress which expands at 
pleasure; these rags arc cushions, into which you 
have only to blow in order to transform them into 
good arm-chairs. Do you wish to breathe the fresh 
air before your door with your family on a lovely ■ 
Bummer’s evening? Blow into this long strip; you 
will thus convert it into a very comfortable form on 
wbicli you may sit with your wliole family. lu the 
course of your journcyings you will probably meet 
with a stream you will be compelled to cross ; take 
this paletot ; you have never seen its equal. At first 
sight there is nothing to distinguish it from an ordi- 
nary Macintosh, and it resembles those worn by the 
dandies of Hyde Park and the Champs Elys4es. But 
in one of the pockets you will find a small tube, the 
end of which you must adjust to a button-hole. The 
paletot instantly swells; it is metamorphosed, and 
takes the form and qualities of a good canoe. Two 
little oars are concealed at the bottom of the trunk; 
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yott embark, seated on the case which oontains jonr 
boose, and having crossed the river, the canoe resumes 
its original form. According to the state of the at- 
mosphere, it becomes a garment, or disappears in the 
box. A little further, you see a copper machine about 
the size of a bottle; you take it for a turnspit, 
doubtless ; not at all, it is a tailor. Wind it up, and 
present a piece of cloth to it ; it begins to move, it 
turns; scissors appear and cut the cloth, a needle 
presents itself, and begins to sew with feverish acti- 
vity ; in less than a minute or two it throws down a 
pair of trousers, then tremblingly waits* for another 
piece of cloth. Take care lest it seize the end of 
your coat, for it would immediately cut it with its 
usual skill, and convert it into one of those garments 
which English modesty mentions not. 

You thus perceive that with this trunk and machine 
a man might travel far without the aid of his fellow- 
creatures. Add to this baggage one of the steam- 
ploughs lately invented by the English, which, by 
means of a little apparatus tliat moves six plough- 
shares at a time, turns over a field in a minute ; you 
can navigate, sleep, and support yourself without 
troubling any one. In spite of these eccentric inven- 
tions, the exhibition of tlie United States is not what 
was expected; it expresses not the power of that 
great nation. The English exhibitors rejoice at this 
with an ostentation which but ill conceals their secret 
jealousy, and even fears. On his side, the Yankee 
laughs at, or pretends to laugli at, the Crjslal Palace. 
“ We will purchase it,” lie says, to form a wing to 
the building we intend to erect.” It is like the 
Gascon asserting the palace of Versailles resembled 
his father’s stables. 

It is quite time, after these distant excursions, to 
retrace our steps and return to the point from wlu’cli 
we started. We must not forget, that to ourselves, 
as well as to the rest of the world, the principal in- 
terest in this universal exhibition is caused by the 
contest between England and France; they are the 
real combatants of these pacific lists. The English 
exposition occupies the whole of the left wing of the 
palace, that is to say, one-half of the whole. It covers 
several acres of gi-ound. A folio volume would not 
suffice to describe it minutely ; besides, it is not my 
intention to wander step by step into this endless 
• labyrinth of products of «very species and every co- 
lour. I wish to sketch from afar this imposing spec- 
tacle, to notice the resemblance to and difference from 
the French exhibition, and remark some of tlie prin- 
cipal objects. England is the most powerful country 
in the world : such is the exclamation that involun- 
tarily escapes your lips at the sight of this formidable 
bazaar, which is as a counterpoise to the entire 
universe, and in which everything seems to liave been 
amassed by the hands of the Titans. 

As you enter the gallery, an almost terrific noise 
assails ^our ears; you hear the mingled sounds of 
steam^ngines, the moving causes of the numerous 
pistons, hydraulic machines, fountains, spinning 
. taabhines, weaving machines : the iron world seems 


hurrying on as if in its feveririi ardoi^ it would cover 
the earth with its works, or grind the trotid from one 
pole to the other. In the g^eiy above this volcano^ 
which is constantly emitting columns of cottons and 
cloths, iron and tools,, you meet with heaps of dia- 
monds, entire streets lined with golden jewels and 
pieces of plate; at the end, miniature ships, a perfect 
fleet, always in full sail, as if ready to convey to every 
sea these products of intelligence, riches, industry, 
and courage. And think not that 1 have arranged 
tliis rough sketch of the English exhibition to suit 
myself. No, you will find it thus yourself ; every one 
may see it ; f.he nation is painted at its work, and if 
we enter into details, we shall find the portrait still 
more striking. What do you sec under that enormous 
globe P It is an aerial tunnel, in which the carriages 
of a railway train may travel above the masts of 
the vessels; below arc implements for draining, by 
means of which the Scotch drain marshes, fertilize an 
ungrateful soil, and give to countries more favoured 
hy heaven, lessons in agriculture. At a little distance, 
we perceive marbles, silks, unknown fruits, and exotic 
grain; these are exhibited by the English colonies, 
who exchange the riches they receive from the hand 
of Nature for the products which the governing 
nation owes to its industry. There we see Malta, 
the depository of the Mediterranean ; the Archipelago 
of the Ionian Isles, the key to the Adriatic; Guiana, 
New South Wales, Canada, Jamaica, the Cape of 
Good Hope; Jersey, the sentinel stationed there to 
watcli flic French; Calcutta, Bombay, and many 
more : these are the arms of England encircling the 
globe. 

It must be confessed, as far as grandeur of 
appearance is concerned, the English exhibition is in- 
comparable. In its general aspect, it has this striking 
feature, that it appears, thus to speak, to take its 
stand midway between America, the country of the 
useful, and France, the land of the agreeable. With- 
out possessing to the same extent as the French, 
devotion to the beautiful, and love of amusement, we 
arc yet less determined in our austerity — in a word, 
less prosaic — than our rivals of the New World. If 
we have nearly the same tastes, the same manners, 
the same inclinations, we at least admit a different 
manner of living and different customs : with us, the 
useful ever bears the palm ; but if ornament offers 
itself at the same time, we do not despise it. If we 
give the preference to the useful, that is no reason 
for our rejecting all besides with scorn. We are the 
greatest manufacturers in the world, but we have had 
our Shakspeare and our Byron. Here we see a droll 
machine which is worthy of America : it consists of 
some wlicel-works of iron, into which a child throws 
some sheets of paper, and from which issue envelopes ; 
but there are carvings almost French in appearance, 
and by the side of this enormous block of pit-coal, we 
find a blue diamond worth thousands. We may almost 
accuse our exhibitors of having paid too mu(^ atten- 
tion to elegance, for in several objects there are 
marks of evident affectatioii and imitation. The 
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I Frencii may rejoice at this, for they know themselTeB 
I to be the cause ol the passing aberration. We laugh 
I at the follies of the French, and often have cause for 
our mirth. When they pretend to combat with us, 
we point to our sky digged with the smoke of our 
machines, our seas covered with vessels: they can 
answer nothing; but we* are not ignorant that this 
light and pleasure-loving nation illumines the torch 
from whence rise sparks the world admires, and which 
to-morrow might emit flames that would set the uni- 
verse on fire. Will it be credited that this “ Diahle 
Corps” which is the cause of their vices as well as 
their virtues, the transports which produce their suc- 
cess as well as their misery, the grace and ease in 
which refinement and education appear, the chivalrous 
pride to which they owe their elegance, the gallantry 
which is probably their greatest charm, — all is admired 
and envied by England, perhaps quite as much as 
France envies and admires our calm power and im- 
posing stability P Despite our gravity, we like the 
French, and notwithstanding our sense, we arc jealous 
of them. 1 know that this assertion will pr bably 
coll forth a sneer, or at least a laugh, and will perhaps 
be regarded as a jest; yet, if we do not like France, 
and are not jealous of her, why do we imitate her? 
why do we seek from her models of good taste, and 
thus tacitly acknowledge the superiority of her ima- 
gination ? 

That we imitate France, who will deny after visiting 
the Exhibition ? And wo must confess we are but 
poor imitators ; in attempting to follow them, we take 
the wrong path, and lose more than we gfiin by our 
pursuit. This year especially we have erred in this 
respect. Sure of our power and commercial superiority, 
we wTre anxious to be the first in everything, and al- 
most neglected our incontestable advantages, in order 
to combat our neighbours across the channel on their 
own ground. We have always heard the artists of 
France praised for their talent in making objects 
of luxury and beauty ; we dreaded their ability and 
experience, and feared lest we should be ridiculed for 
our simplicity. We fancied that massiveness might 
be taken for heaviness, and put ourselves to great 
expense in order to ape the French ; in so doing, we 
have exaggerated, done violence to nature, and aban- 
doned our good old customs and traditions. The 
English silver has always been celebrated for the ele- 
gance and richness of its massive simplicity ; this year, 
a new species of plate has appeared, studied and over- 
charged with chasing, in which wc can trace a clumsy 
imitation of French goldsmith’s work ; — the comfortable, 
delightful, durable London carriages, were renowned 
for their straight cut : the Exhibition is adorned with 
extraordinarily shaped travelling carriages, lined with 
red silk, the panels adorned with orange-blossom, 
painted on flesh-coloured grounds ; semicircular gigs, 
white pliaetons, and landaus fovmed like shells. We 
all know the comfort and solidity of our own furniture; 
the Exhibition presents pianos with the keys of mother- 
of-pearl, ebony seats on which it would be impossible 
to siti and sofas absolutely useless, save for dolls. 


j French gloves and jioots afe unrivalled ; wc, in order 
! to exeel them, have r&ounoed our good coachmmi’s 
gloves and never-ending shoes, and jtfodueed pink, 
primrose, and pale-green gloves, and pointed boots, on 
the ends of which the portrait of Prince Albert is 
embroidered. The London harnesses and saddles arc 
unequalled for excellence and simplicity; for the 
Exhibition, the best saddlers in the -United Kingdom 
‘have exerted their talents, to embroider shapeless 
saddles with red thread, and load with ornaments 
harnesses suitable only for cardinals. It would be 
easy, but useless, to add to this list. 

Far be it from us to sny that everything in our 
exhibition is equally ugly : no, there are on the 
contrary multitudes of excellent and snperb things. 
Everything that is intended for daily use is perfect. 
The shawls are soft, warm, and cost nothing; the 
Scotch tartans are beautiful in colour; the cast-iron fire- 
places draw wonderfully ; the telescopes are perfect ; 
and the price of the calicos and prints is incredibly 
small. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that England, the land of aristocracy, produces 
good things for the people only, while France, the 
country of democrats, works only for the aristocracy ! 
At Paris, a certain degree of luxury is permitted to 
everybody ; in London, unless you are a nabob, you 
must steadily deny yourself everything that exceeds 
the limits of absolute necessity; for here, as well as 
everywhere else, you may read the character of the 
nation in its exhibition. If you wish to live in 
London like a workman or shopkeeper, you will be 
well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and at little 
expense ; but you must not think of pleasure. You 
do not live there to amuse yourself ; a box at the 
theatre with a carriage to conduct you thither will 
cost you just as much ns a journey from Paris to 
Marseilles. The superfluous is unknown to the 
common people, and the parallel we have established 
between the tastes of the East and West may also be 
equally well applied to France and England. Walk 
through the Strand, the City, or Piccadilly; notice 
the crowd hurrying on; you might take it for a swarm 
of ants : not a man st-ops or looks rgund ; each one 
has his own business in his thoughts, and thmka of it 
alone. During the day, there is not a moment to 
spare for pleasure; the evening is devoted to the 
family circle; the Sabbath is consecrated to God. 
We do not need the amusements in which the French 
delight ; indeed, W'c could not enter into them with 
such zest as they do. Imagination and Reason are 
two inimical sisters, between which, alas ! clioice must 
be made, for the former rarely permits those whom 
the latter has crowned to enter her lists. England 
has long since made her choice, and daily reaps the 
advantages of it ; she is calm, majestic, inflexible and 
wise. We must, however, remain faithful to the 
customs tradition has handed down to us and our 
climate compels, for if wc once leave the beaten 
track, we shall lose ourselves, and renoiiuee our native 
character witliout acquiring that wliich we covet. 
France has chosen the flowered path ; she is ever g^r 
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and agreeable, and often imliappg. The .two great this is very good, but why, in tbeinn^l^^^ tl|& is 
xuiiions are separated only by a little strait, yet how .singular, have these woHby men fij^cnhed with 
dilFerent are they ! there is nothing between them but military hats ? What is the good of testifying ^eir 
contrast and dissimilarity. We may, however, give warlike mania in this pacific congress P We know 
them good lessons sometimes. An incident lately that they are incomparable soldiers; Europe has 
occurred in England to which the scandals of French learned that to her cost, and there is no fear of her 
assemblies offer a sad contrast. From time immemorial forgetting it. Our English policemen have a much more 
it has been the custom in the House 6f Lords to open simple and suitable costume. Our neighbours Ipivo 
the sitting by a short prayer offered by one of tho yet to Icam from us, how to esteem and respect the 
bishops who ore honoured with a scat iu the assembly, constituted authorities. As we have already remarked, 
One day, it chanced that there was not a single bishop France, which men have attempted to make the 
present. What did the house P It immediately and nucleus of uuivcrsal democracy, is eminently aristo^ 
unhesitatingly deferred the sitting. Iu France, such cratic in Iter industry. Site can produce only bcauti- 
a circumstance would be thorouglUy laughed at, yet it ful objects ; she can work only for the wealthy. As 
is by this absolute respect of the past tliat a country long as there are rich people on earth to purchase her 
preserves its greatness and purity. It is the same silks, velvet, porcelain, carpets, bronzes, pictures, aud 
with institutions as with the dykes of Holland : in statues, there is no fear of the prosperity of her corn- 
permitting the slightest encroachment there is danger merce. It matters little whether the prices demanded 
of perishing : the smallest fissure might give entrance be exorbitant or not, the objects will still be required. 


to the deluge. 


Do you think that because a velvet dress cost 350 


But we must hasten now to the French exposition, francs instead of 300 one less will be sold P Do 
which, indeed, well merits our attention. The first you imagine it will be of any consequence whether M. 
object which arrests our attention is Fradier’s Phryiie, Fourdinois asks 40,000 or 35,000 francs for his 
which is placed before the beautiful carving in walnut sideboard? The only marvel is, that Socialism bos 
wood and the bronze armour. A little fui'ther appears produced workmen capable of such things. IIow 
the Bacchante of Clesingcr, surrounded by the Gobelins, blind are Socialists ! Can they not perceive that tho 
Beauvais, and Aubussou tapestry, and Sevres porcc- day which witnesses the realization of their fond 
lain. The vases from Sevres arc so beautiful, tliat all dreams, and the disappearance of those large fortunes 
who cast their eyes on them remain as if enchained which alone can procure objects of art and luxury, 
by some invisible powtir. Ascend to the gallery ; you will also find them dying of hunger ? — for cheap and 
will then see the various produce of Lyons. Jt is not useful things [they 'cannot make, and tlie expensive 
necessary to be a connoisseur to recognise the beauty articles by which they now obtain their living, will 
of those pieces of velvet and satin; the painter as no longer be demanded. They arc attempting to kill 
well as the workman may find matter for study ; the the hen of the golden eggs. Worthy demagogues ! 
mei'e arrangement of the Lyons exhibition is a master- you who are longing to raze the palaces ^of ** your 
pieoc. Each yard of silk is displayed with the respect tyrants” for love of equality, to level fortunes, abolish 
due to it; each tint is surrounded by friendly tints, luxury, and sow potatoes in the Tuilerics ; intelligent 
each design by designs which harmonize with it. The counsellors ! you who arc advising the people to select 
Queen, who is the most diligent visitor of the Exhi- the ignorant and simple for their leaders, go to the 
bition, greatly admires these galleries. M. Eugene exposition of Lyons and Sevres; tell us for whom 
Delacroix, a good authority, asserts that the persons these masterpieces of art will be made, when there is 
who arrange the goods in the shop-windows of Paris no one to pay for them ; tell us wliciher a nation formed 
are the best colourists in Europe. The power of upon your model would produce such wonders ; tell 
arranging and liarmoniziiig colours, which so eminently us, in short, whether the people who formed them are 
distinguishes the French, is a national feature, and is capable of being governed by men taken from the 
found everywhere throughout France, not only in the dregs of the community. The French may derive 
shop-windows, but m ti^ arrangement of the houses, consolation from their own exliibition; there is no fear 
and the dress of the women. It is greatly ^to be of their being yet reduced to the miserable condition 
lamented that imitation has been carried to such on which Socialists desire, 
extend that it is frequently almost impossible to dis- ^ 

tiiiguish the true from the spurious. Bcloav the 

galleries of Lyons and Alsace, opposite the furniture ** The more truth you can get into any business, the 

of the working association, in which a certain unity better. Let the other side know the defects of yours ; 
and harmony is wanting, is seen a peifect host of let them know how you are to be satisfied ; let there be 
jewels and watches in imitation gold, bronzes of pre- as little found out as possible, (I should say, nothing,) 
tended art, and **nouveautS^8'* in bad taste, which the and if your business be an honest one, it will be best 
jury of admission ought to have excluded, for they arc tended in this way. The talking, bargaining, and de- 
unworthy the place they occupy in the Crystal Palace, laying, that would then be needless— the little that 
We mayalso hazard anotherremark on tbeFrcnchcx- would then have to be done over again — ^ibe anxiety 
hibition. For the purpose of maintaining order, French that would be put aside, would, even in a worldly 
superintendents have been stationed in various ports; way» be 'great gain.* ''^Fnendt in Council^ vol. i. 
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; n IWJNS IN THE BLOOD. 

Tub tendency of nature to reproduce personal 
peculiarities of all kinds, and to transmit them through 
; successive generatiotis from father to sou, has often 
been remarked, and may, to a greater or less extent, 
be noticed in every family circle. It is no uncommon 
occurrence to see the child an almost perfect foe- 
simile of the parent in the cast of features and expres- 
sion of the countenance, the sound of the voice, the 
figure of the body, and the dispositions of the mind. 
Sometimes there is no resemblance to either father or 
mother, where there is a very stiiking resemblance 
to a grandfather or grandmother, or even to a more 
distant relative. A family peculiarity will not unfre- 
quently disappear in one generation and re-appear in 
the next, and even more generations than one arc 
i occasionally passed over. Every one who has examined 
a gallery of family portraits must have noticed tliis 
I tendency of nature to raise up casual varieties or cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of features or form, and to render 
them fixed and indelible in succeeding generations. 
A face of remarkable loveliness will thus be repro- 
duced at intervals with perfect accuracy, and the 
beauty of to-day, while bearing no resemblance to her 
immediate progenitors, will frequently be found to be 
an actual likeness of a remote ancestor from whom 
she may be separated by a couple of centuries. “1 
I always consider an old English family,” says Wash- 
ington Irving, “ as well worth studying as a collection 
I of Holbein’s portraits, or Albert Durcr’s prints. 
There is much antiquarian lore to be acquired, much 
knowledge of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from having continually before their 
eyes those rows of old family portraits with which 
the mansions of this country are stocked ;* certain it 
is that the quaint features of antiquity are often most 
faithfully perpetuated in these ancient lines ; and 1 
have traced an old family nose through a whole pic- 
ture gallery, legitimately handed down Horn generation 
to generation almost from the time of the Conquest. 
Something of the kind was to be observed in the 
worthy company around me. Many of their faces 
had evidently originated" in a (gothic age, and been 
merely copied by succeedi^ generations^ and there 
was one little girl in particular, of staid demeanour, 
with a high Eoman'nose and an antique vinegar aspect, 
who was a great favourite of the Squire’s, being, us he 
said, a Bracebridge all over, and the very counterpart 
of one of his ancestors who figured in the court of 
Henry VIII.” 

It would be very easy to adduce many instances of 
this transmission of family faces and features. A 
peculiar thickness of the under lip has been hereditaiy 
in the imperial house of Hapsburg ever since the 
marriage, some centuries ago, with the Polish family 
of Jagcllon, whence it came. In our own royal 
family, a certain fulness of the lower and lateral parts 
of the face is conspicuous in the portraits of the 
whole series of sovereigns, from George I. to Victoiia, 
and has been equally marked in other members of the 
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family. The females of the ducal hou^e of Gordon 
have long been remarkable for a peculiarly elegant 
conformation of the neck. The Clackmannanshire 
Bruces, who arc descended £ 1*001 a common stock with 
the famous Robert Bruce of Scotland, arc said to 
have that strongly-marked form of tho cheek-bones 
and jaws which appears on the coins of that heroic 
monarch, ns It did in his octual face when his bones 
were disinterred at Dunfermline about thirty yeai*s 
ago. The prevalent tallness of the inhabitants of 
Potsdam, many of whom arc descended from the 
gigantic guards of Frederick I.; the Spanish features 
observable in the people of the county of Galway, in 
which, some centuries ago, several Spanish settlements 
were made; and the hereditary beauty of the women of 
Prague,— are well-known facts which have frequently 
attracted the attention of chronologists. The burgesses 
of Rome (the most invariable portion of every popula- 
tion) exhibit at the present day precisely the same 
type of face and form as their ancestors, whose busts 
may be seen carved in relief on the ancient sarcophagi, 
and the Jewish physiognomies portrayed upon the 
sepulchral monuments of Egypt are identical with 
those which may be observed among modern Jews in 
the streets of any of our great cities. 

A curious example of the persistance of family 
features occurred a few years ago in the case of a 
female descendant of the unfortunate Stuarts, through 
Charles Ratcliffe, tho brother of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, who was executed for his share in the rebellion 
of ] 715. The lady referred to was walking through 
the gallery of the Louvre, when a gentleman whom she 
did not know began to observe her studiously. At length 
he came up, and begging her to excuse his curiosity, 
requested to know if slie was in any way related to 
Charles II. of England. Her ladyship told him she was; 
her great-grand fat her was a grandson of that monarch. 
The quciist said he was gratified, but not much sur- 
prised, to bn iirfonncd of the fact. Lady then 

asked liow he should iiavc thought of putting such 
a question, when he informed her that he was 
ail artist accustomed to copy portraits. On seeing 
her ludysliip enter the room, ho was struck by a 
certain droop of the eyelid in her case, which he had 
recently found strongly marked in a portrait of Charles 
II. which he had been employed to copy. The pecu- 
liarity being almost unique, he had imagined that she 
might be a descendant of the king, as she now proved 
to be. 

A still more curious example of the manner in 
which a family peculiarity may originate and bcconio 
indelible, occuired in the family of Scott of Harden, 
now represented by Lord Polwarlh. During the 
reign of James VI., William (afterwards Sir William) 
Scott, eldest son of Scott of Harden, made an incur- 
sion upon the huids of Sir Gideon Murray, of Elibank, 
afterwards deputy-treasurer of Scotland, and a great 
favourite of the king. But the laird of Elibank was 
upon his guard, and, having collected liis retainers, 
attacked the marauders when they were encumbered 
with * their plunder, defeated them, and made young 
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Harden prisoner. Sir Gideon conducted Iiis captive 
to Elibank Tower — ^now a heap of ruins on the banks 
of the Tweed — where his lady received him with con- 
gratulations on his victory, and inquired what he 
intended to do with his prisoner. " I intend,” said 
the victorious laird, ** to consign him instantly to the 
gallows, as a man taken red>hand in the act of 
robbery and violence.” “ Hout na, Sir Gideon,” 
answered his more considerate lady, “ that is not like 
your wisdom. Would you hang the winsome young 
laird of Harden wdien you have throe daughters to 
marry P” “Kight,” answered the baron, who joy- 
fully caught at the idea, “he shall either marry our 
daughter, mdkU-mouthed (larg(5-mouthed) !Mog, or 
strap for it.” When tliis alternative was proposed to 
the handsome prisoner, he for some time stonily pre- 
ferred the gibbet to “ Meiklc-monthed Meg,” and 
persevered in this ungallant resolution until he found 
one end of a rope made fast to his neck, and the other 
knitted to a sturdy oak-bongh of Elibank’s “ doom- 
tree,” which extended its broad arms close to llic 
gate of his fortress ; when, seeing no other chance of 
escape, he consented to save his life at the expense of 
marrying the lady. The contract of marriage, executed 
instantly on the parchment of a drum, is still in the 
charter-chest of liis noble representative. 

The marriage contracted under sneli singular cir- 
cumstances proved eminently happy, and it appears to 
have completely terminated the fend between tho 
Murrays and Seotts. ]hit the most curious and 
memorable circumstance connect ed with it is, that all 
Meg’s descendants have inherited something of her 
characteristic feature.^ Sir Walter Scott, who was 
descended from the third son of this worthy danie, 
largely inherited her “oral” pc'ciiliarity, and has 
made thi.s incident the subject of a ballad, (never 
completed,) entitled the “ lleiver’s Wedding,” of 
which we may give a fe;w stanzas as a specimen. For 
some unknown reason the poet has substituted Locli- 
wood, the aucient fortress of the Johustones, in Annan- 
dale, for the real locality of his ancestor’s drumhead 
wedding contract. 

“ Lord William rode down by Falsehopo burn 
Ills cousin dear to see, 

With him to take a riding turn — 

Wat Draw-thc-f^ord avas he. 

And when ho came to Falsoliope glen 
Beneath the trystiug tree, 

On the smooth green was carved plain, 

* To Loch wood bound arc wo.’ 

* 0 if they be gane to dark JiOcliM'ood 

* To drive the Warden’s gear, • 

Betwixt our names I ween there’s feud ; 
ni go and have my share. 

• For little reck I for Johnstone’s feud, 

Tho Warden though he be,’ 

So* Lord William’s aw^ay to dark Loch wood 
With riders barely three. 


(U In the south of Scotland, where this Incident occurred, the 
family to which the indy beloniied, are commonly designated **tbe 
Muckle-Mou’d (blg-mouthedj Murrays.'* 


The Warden’s daughters in Lechwood sate 
Were all both fair and gay, 

All save the lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wae* , 

The sister Jean had a full fair skin, 

And Grace was bauld and braw ; 

But the leal-fast heart her breast within, 

It weel was worth them a’. 

Her fathers pranked her sisters twa 
With meikle joy and pride ; 

But Margaret maun seek Dundrennan’s ha'- 
She ne’er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent, 

11 2 T sisteva' scarfs were borne ; 

But ne’er at tilt or tournament 
AVert* Margaret’s colours worn. 

Her sisters rode to Thirlstonc bower; 

But she was left at hame, 

To w.imler round the gloomy tower. 

And sigh young Harden's name. 

* Of all the knights the knight most fair, 

From Yarrow to the Tyne,’ 

Soft sigh’d tho maid, ‘ is Harden's heir, 

But ne’er can he be mine. 

* Of all the maids tho foulest maid. 

From Teviot to the Dec, 

Ah ! ’ sighing sad, that lady said, 

* Can ne’er young Harden’s be.' 

She looked up the briery glen, 

And lip the mossy brae, 

A ml she saw a score of her father’s men 
Tclad in the Johnstone grey. 

0 fast and fast they downward sped, 

'I'hc moss and briers among, 

And in the miilst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along.” 


We may match this tale of “ Meikle-mouthcd Meg” 
with another “ legend of a large mouth,” the accuracy 
of which is vouched for by tlie author of the Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh, wlio received it from the present 
representative of the family referred to — a large 
pursy old man, with a low f^orcliead, small eyes, and 
an enormous mouth. IJis mouth, he said, was the 
chieftain and rpj)rcsentativex)f a long ancestral line of 
illustrious and most extensive mouths, which had flou- 
rislied for upwards of two centuries at a place called 
Tullibody, somewhere in the western parts of Fife. 
There was a tradition fliat the mouth originally came 
into tlie family by iTjarriage. A paternal ancestor of 
the speaker wooed and was about to marry a lady of 
great beauty but no fortune, w'hcii his design avas 
knocked on the head by the interference of his father, 
who, by threats of disinheritance, induced him to jilt 
the “tochciless” dame, and to marry another lady who 
avas the heiress to a large fortune and a large mouth — 
both bequeathed to her by her father, one of the cele- 
brated kail-suppers of Fife. When this was told to 
the slighted lady of his love, she was so highly 
offended that she wished the mouth of her fortu- 
nate rival might descend, in all its latitude, to tlie 
latest generation of her faithless swain’s posterity. 
The country people, who pay great attention to the 
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sayings and doingi of ladies condemned to wear the 
willow, waited anxiously for the fulfilment of her 
malediction, and accordingly shook their heads, and 
had their own thoughts, when the kail- supper’s 
daughter brought forth a son with a mouth reflecting 
back credit on her own. The triumph of the ill- 
wisher was considered complete when the second, the 
third, and all the other children were found to be 
equally distinguished by this feature ; and what gave 
the triumph still more piquancy was that t he daughters 
were found to be no more excepted than the sons 
fronj the family doom. In the second generation, 
moreover, instead of being softened or diluted iiway, 
the mouth rather increased, and so it had done in 
every successive generation since that time. The 
race having been very prolific, it was now spread so 
much that there was scarcely a face in Tullibody 
altogether free of the contagion, so that the present 
head of the family could look around him with nil the 
patriarchal feelings of the chief of a large lligliland 
clan. 

I Eate and fortune arc said to be very favourable to 

j people with large mouths. So it proved in this case. 

I After the mouth came into the family, luck also eamc; 
and still as the mouth had increased wilh successive 
generations, just so had riches increased. Tim third 
in tlio line from the “first man,” a cooper by profes- 
sion, became so wcaliljy before he died, that he might 
have got his name handed down to immorlaliiy on a 
certain conspicuous, though dusty and illegible, board 
in the parish clmrch, along with those of other 
charitable persons, by leaving “aiie hunder morks, 
Scots, to y« pvir.” Despising the humble glory of 
making such a legacy, and being too poor to found a 
college, and too wise to endow a cat, he did better— 
he founded a spoon ! — a spoon which should go down 
to future ages as a traditionary joke upon his family 
feature, and remain for ever in the hands of those I 
who could appreciate his bcncficencc. lie loft it 
under certain provisions or statutes of foundation. 
The main scope of his intentions was simply that the 
spoon should always be possessed by liis largcst- 
moutiied descendant. In the first place, after his 
own death, it was to fall into the hands of his eldest 
son, a youth of highly promising mouth; or, iiidocd, 
whose mouth was fully entitled to the proverbial j 
praise bestowed upon the cooper of Eogo, “ that it was ' 
father’s equal and mair and who, moreover, enter- 
tained such a respect for the uill of his parent, that 
he seemed likely to preserve and transmit the precious 
heirloom with all due zeal and care. At his death it 
was to become the property of the son, daughter, 
nephew, or niece, (for it was not limited to heirs 
male, but, witli a laudable regard for the claims of 
the fairer sex, destined to “ heirs whatsoever,”) who 
should appear to have the mouth most fitted to enjoy 
it in all its latitude. At the death of iliat person it 
was to go to the next largest mouth, and so on in all 
time coming. The will of the eccentric founder of | 
the spoon was most religiously observed by liis dc- 
flOendants, and with tlic exception of an attentpt, nearly 
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a eentuiy ago, on the part of a female possessor of 
the much coveted article, to alienate it to a person not 
eligible, which had nearly caused a family feud, the 
invaluable vessel glided peacefully down the current 
of ages ill the possesbiou of a lineal male line of truly 
respectable mouths, prized by the liappy inheritors, 
ami honoured by the homage and veneration of all 
the rest of the family. The precious heirloom, which 
was exhibited by its venerable possessor, was a silver 
implement of peculiar shape. The calix was circular, 
like the spoons of the Romans, about four hiohcs in 
diameter and one deep in the centre, and it had a 
short sturdy handle, with a whistle at the extremity. 

Th(’ro arc examples of family peculiarities handed 
down from father to son, of a much more painful kind 
than those which characterised the descendants of 
“Mciklc-moulhed Meg,” and the kail-supper of Eifo. 
One of the most remarkable of these 1ms been traced 
through tliree generations in the family of Lambert, 
commonly known by tlie name of the “Porciipine- 
inan.” The founder of this extraordinary |acc was 
first exhibited as a boy by his father in 1731, and came 
from tlic neighbourhood of Eustoii Hall, in Suffolk, 
liis body is described as covered with warts as thick 
as paeki bread, and half au inch long. In 1755 he was 
again exhibited, when he was forty years of age, and 
had had six cltildren, every one of whom at the sante 
period, nine WTeks after birth, had presented the same 
peculiarity. One of Ids sons grew up to maturity, and 
was still alive iu 1S03, when two of his children, of 
Ihc ages of twenty-one and thirteen respectively, were 
exhibited in Germany by a y)ersoii of the name of 
iToanny, mIio prctemled that they belonged to a race 
found in New Holland. Dr. Tilesiusjiowcvcr, examined 
them most minutely, and published an accurate account 
of this singulai family, which corresponds exactly wilh 
that given of their father and grandfather. The whole 
body, except ing tlic palms of tlic hands, Uic soles of 
the feet, and the fare, was covered with a series of 
homy cxcrcseenees of a reddish brown, hard, clastic, 
and about half an inch long, which rustled against 
one another when rubbed with the hand. Oncea-year 
the horny clothing was shed, and its falling off was 
aecompauied with some degree of uneasiness; it yielded 
aho to the action of mercury, which was tried for tlie 
purpose, but in both cases it gradually returned after 
a very short period. “It appears, therefore, past 
all doubt,” says the author of the account of this 
extraordinary phenomenon, (Pliilosophieal Transac- 
tions, vol. xlix. p. 23,) “that a race of people may bo 
propagated by this man, liaviiig such rugged coats^or 
coverings as himstdf; and if this should happen, and 
the accidental origin be forgotten, it is not impossible 
that they might be deemed a different species of man- 
kind.” Another more common peculiariry, which runs 
in entire families, consists of supernumerary fingers. 
In ancient Pome it w'as designated by a peculiar 
name, and tlie Sedigiti arc mentioned by Pliny and 
other eminent writers. Sir A. Carlisle has carefully 
traced, through four generations, the history of one such 
family, into which the peculiarity was brought by the 
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grcat-graiuiinotlicr of the youngest examined. Every- 
body Jifts Iicard of ** Six-fmgercd Jack,” and many 
other instances of a similar kind might be mentioned. 

The natural law which originates and regulates 
these peculiarities, is found to operate among the 
irrational as well ns among the rational creatures. A 
striking instance of this fact is to be found in the 
origination of a new breed of sheep in the state of 
Massachusetts, in which a peculiar natural quality dis- 
played by an individual animal for the first time has 
become perpetuated in its offspring. In tlic year 
1791, a ewe gave birth to a male lamb, whicli, without 
any known cause, had a longer body and shorter legs 
than the rest of the breed. The joints arc said to 
have been larger and the fore-legs crooked. The 
sha})c of this animal rendering it unable to leap over 
fences, it was determined to propagate its peculiari- 
ties, and the experiment proved successful. A new 
race of sheep was produced, which, from the form of 
I the body, has been termed the otter-breed. It seems 
to be ^iiformly the fact that, when both parents arc 
of the otter-breed, the lambs that arc produced inherit 
the peculiar form. 

It would thus appear that even the smallest varie- 
ties of race once produced are never again obliterated. 
" Whence,” says a distinguished ecclesiastic, “arises 
this indelibility by natural processes of variety by 
natural processes introduced ? This should seem to be 
one of the mysteries of nature, that we may on any- 
thing compel iicr to place her signet, but w'c know not 
how to force it off. Man, like the riiagician’s hall- 
skilled scholar, so beautifully described by the German 
poet, possesses often tlic spell whereby to compel her 
to work, but lias not yet learned that which may oblige 
her to desist. 

The natural Jaw in question opcintcs as powerfully 
in regard to iiitclicctual and moral qualities as it does 
in tlic caje of physical peculiarities. Tlic old Roman 
l)oct, commemorating the hereditary virtues of one of 
the great clan families of ancient Rome, says, “ The 
brave spring from the brave and good. Tliere is in 
heifers and in horses the virtue of their progenitors. 
The fierce eagle does not produce the unwarlike 
dove. Many of these family characteristics which 
run in the blood of certain races have been com- 
memorated both by traditions and by songs. The old 
Scotch family of the Gofcons, for example, are charac- 
terised, both by the people and all the old ballad 
wTiters, as “the gay Gordons.” As in the fine old 
ballad of “ Glenlogie ; ” — 

, “His name is Glenlogie when he is from home. 

He is of the gay Gordons, ]\U name it is John, 

//iff turn d ahoui ligliUy as the Gordons does o’. 

Again 

“ Whore left thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay ? 

In the bog of Dunkinkic, mowing the hay.’* 

The Graliams are the "gallant Grahams 

*' 0 I the Grahams, the gallant Grahams ! 

Wad the gallant Grahams but stand by me. 

The dogs might douk in English blade 

Ere a foot’s breadth 1 wad flinch or flee.” 


The Lindsays — a clan celebrated for their warlike 
achievements— were termed the "light Lindsays,” | 
probably in consequence of the gaiety of their de|)oi^- 
ment. They appear to have made a conspicuous 
figure at tlie famous battle of Otterburn, and their 
prowess is thus comme.morated in the old ballad 
written on that memorable conflict : — 

“ lie has chosen the Lindsays light, 

With them the Gordons gay. 

» * m * 

The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till a* the fray was done.” 

The characteristic peculiarities of other eimnent 
families are preserved in such traditionary designa- 
tions as the “ manly Morisons,” the " haughty 
IlamiUons,” the "sturdy Armstrongs,” the "haughty 
Humes,” the "saucy Scotts,” the “cappit Kers,” 
the "bauld (bold) Rutherfords,” the "false Mon- 
tciths,” the " trusty Boyds,” the "proud Macneils,” 
the " bauld Frasers,” and the “ fiery Macintoshes.” 
Tile moral characteristics of some half dozen of these j 
powerful families are very graphically hit off in an 
imitation of the Litany, made about a century ago by 
Mr. Maxton, of Cultoqucy, the proprietor of a small 
estate in Pcrthsliire, which has been preserved with- ! 
out either the diminution or the addition of a single acre 
by the family whose representative still possesses it, 
for the space of 500 years. This is the more sur- J 
prising, as the estate, which is small, is surrounded on ' 
r.ll hands by those of about half-a-dozen different pro- J 
prictors, whose power, wealth, or policy, would long ; 
ago have succeeded in attaching it to their own cnor- I 
mous properties, had not the Maxtoiis, from father to 
son, made it a point of pride to preserve and transmit it 
entire. In allusion fo the dilBculty of preserving his 
estate intact in the midst of such powerful and 
avaricious neighbours, the proprietor referred to was 
in tJie habit of repeating tlie following strange prayer, 
with the rest of tlie Litany, every moniingon perform- 
ing his toilette at a well near his house 

"From the peed of the Campbells, 

From the ire of the Drummonds, 

From the pride of the Grahams, 

From the wind of the Murrays, 

Good Dol'd, deliver us ! ” 

All the objects of the satire took llie joke in good , 

I part, except the Murrays, whose characteristic is the 
most opprobrious — wind, in Scottish phraseology, sig- 
nifying a propensity to vain and foolish bravado. It 
is said that the Duke of Athol, the chief of the Murray 
clan, hearing of Cultoqucy*s litany, invited the old 
humourist to dinner, and desired to hear from his 
own mouth the lines whicii had made so much noise 
over the country. Cultoquey repeated them, without 
the least boggling, when his grace said, half in good, 
half in bad humour, “Take care, Cultie, for the 
future to omit my name in your morning devotions, 
else I shall certainly crop your cars for your bold- 
ness.” “ That's wind, my lord duke,” quoth Culto- 
quey, with the greatest coolness, at the same time 
taking oil' his glass. On another occasion a gentle- 
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man of his grace’s name having called upon Mr. 
Maxtou, and used some angry expostulations on the 
manner in which his clan was characterised, Culto- 
quey made no answer other than bidding his servant 
to open the door and let out the wind of the Murray 

We shall conclude our account of these family 
peculiarities of disposition with tlie notice of one of a 
darker character, originating in the troublous times 
when ' might made right.’ After the fall of the Romish 
Church in Scotland, the rank and wealth of the 
bishops, abbots, priors, &c. were no longer vested in 
ecclesiastics, but in lay impropriators of the church 
revenues, who had no claim to the spiritual character 
of their predecessors in office. Of these laymen who 
were thus invested witli ecclesiastical revenues, some 
were men of high birth and rank, who did not fail to 
keep for their own use the rents, lands, and revenues 
of tlie church. But if, on the other hand, the titulars 
were men of inferior importance, who had been in- 
ducted into the office by the interest of some powerful 
person, it was generally understood that the new 
abbot should grant for his patron’s benefit such 
leases and conveyances of the church lauds and tithes 
os might afford his protector the lion’s share of the 
booty. There were other cases, however, in which 
meu who hud got grants of these secularized bcneiiccs 
were desirous of retaining them for their own use 
without having the influence sufficient for that pur- 
pose, and these became frequently unable to protect 
themselves, however unwilling to submit to the exac- 
tions of the feudal tyrant of the district. This prcli- 
I minary explanation is necessary to enable the reader 
I to understand tlie object of the following atrocity 
I practised on one of these titular abbots by tlie Earl of 
I Cassilis, (ancestor of the present Marquis of Ailsa,) 
whose extent of feudal influence was so wide that he 
was usually termed the King of Garrick — a district in 
Ayrshire.’ We* abridge and modernise the narrative 
I from the Journal of Bannatyne, secretary to John 
I Knox. 

I Master Allan Stewart, by means of tlie queen’s cor- 
1 rnpied court, obtained the abbey of Crossragucl. The 
Earl of Cassilis, thinking himself greater tlian any 
king in these quarters, determined to have the whole 
bcucficc, (as he hath divers others,) to pay at his 
pleasure, and because he could not find such security 
as his insatiable appetite required, this shift was de- 
vised. The said Mr. Allan, being in comjmny with 
the Laird of Bargany, (also a Kennedy,) was by the 
cart and his friends enticed to leave the safeguard 
which he had with the laird, and was suddenly seized 
and carried to the house of Dunure, where, for a 

(1) Chambm’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 241. 

(2) The family of Kennedy, of which the carl was the head, 
were poesesied of very extensive influence in tlic south, as indicated 
by the old rhyme.— 

Tween Wigton and the town o’ Ayr, 

Port Patrick and the cruives of Creo, 

Nae man need think for to bide there. 

Unless he court wi’ Kenncdie. 

The Kennedies of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the 
oppressed Abbot, were themselves a younger branch of the Cassilis 
family, but held different politics, and were powerful enough in 
this and other instances to bid them defiance. 


season, he was honourably treated, (gif a prisoner can 
think any entertainment pleasing; ) but when the carl 
found that Stewart could net, either by promises or 
menaces, be induced to alienate to him the land of the 
abbacy, he caused his luckless prisoner to be conveyed 
to a secret chamber in “ ane house callit the Black 
Vault of Denbie.” In the chamber there was a great 
iron cliimney, under it a fire. “ My lord abbot,” said 
the earl, “ it will please you confess here that with 
your own consent you remain in my company, because 
yo durst not commit yourselves to the hands of 
others.” The abbot answered, “AVould you, my 
lord, that I should make a manifest lie for your plea- 
sure ? The truth is, my lord, it is against my will 
tliat I am here ; neither yet lia#i I any pleasure in 
your company.” “ But yc shall remain with me, never- 
theless, at this time,” said the curl. ” I am not able 
to resist your will and jileasure,” said the abbot, " in 
this place.” “Yc must then obey me,” said the 
carl; and with that were presented unto him a feu- 
charter of the whole lands pertaining to the abbey, 
together with a nineteen and five years* lease of the 
tithes. 

After that the carl spied repugnance and saw that 
he could not come to liis purpose by fair means, he 
commanded his cooks to prepare the banquet, and so 
first they took off the abbot’s clothes even to his skin, 
and next they bound him to the chimney, his legs to 
the one end and his arms to the other, and so they 
began to feed the fire ; and that tlic roast might not 
bum, they spared not flambing with oil, (basting as a 
cook bastes roasted meat.) Lord, look thou to sic 
cruelty ! And tliat the crying of the miserable man 
should not be heard, they closed his mouth that the 
voice might be stopped. In that torment they held 
the poor man till that often he cried, “ Eye upon 
ye ! will yc no ding whingers (daggers) in me, and 1 
put me out of the world, or else put auc barrel of 1 
powder under me, rather than to be tormented in ibis 1 
unmerciful manner?” The famous King of Garrick 
and his cooks, perceiving the roast to be aneuch 
(sufficiently done), commanded it to be tanc from the 
fire, and the carl himself began the grace in this 
manner, “ Bencdicile Jesus Maria^ you arc the most 
obstinate man that ever I saw ; gif I had known that 
ye had been so stubborn, I would not for a thousand 
crowns have handled you so ; 1 never did so to man 
before yon.” And yet he returned to the same prac- 
tice within two days, and ceased not till he obtained 
his foremost purpose, that is, that he liad got all his 
pieces subscribed as well as auc lialf-roastcd hand 
could do it. The earl thinking himself sure enough 
so long as he had the half-roasted Abbot in his own 
keeping, and yet being ashamed of his presence by 
reason of his former cruelty, left the place of Dun- 
ure in the hands of certain of his servants, and the 
half-roasted Abbot to be kept there as prisoner. The 
Laird of Bargany, out of whose company the said 
Abbot had been enticed, understanding (not the 
extremity but) tlie retaining of the mau, sent to the 
court and raised letters of delivei-auce of the person 
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of the man accoidi'ii" to the order, which being 
disobeyed, the said Earl for Ids contempt was de* 
nouiiced rebel and put to the ban. But yet hope 
ilicrc was none, iicitlicr to the alHicicd, neither yet to 
the purchaser (f. e. procurer) of the letters, to obtain 
auy comfort thereby, for in tliat time God was 
despised and lawful autliority was contemned in Scot- 
land. The Laird of Bargany, perceiving that the 
ordinary jusi ice could iicitlicr help the oppressed nor 
yet the afUicted, applied his mind to the next remedy, 
and in the end, by bis servants, attacked and took the 
house of Duuurc, where the poor Abbot was kept 
prisoner, and carried him to Ayr, where publicly at 
the market cross he declare*! how cruelly he was 
entreated, and pulilicly did revoke all things that 
were done in that exiremily. 

John, sixth carl of (hissilis, the grandson of this 
brutal savage, was the husband of Lady (Jassilis, the 
heroine of llic adventure with Joiiunie Fua and the 
Gipsies.^ With a barbarity worthy of his descent, 
the Earl hanged the whole hand of gipsies, including 
the hapless Sir John, upon “ the l)ulo Treo,’^ while 
the wretched countess was taken by him to a window 
in front- of the castle, and there, by :i horrible rc'fiiic- 
ment of cruelty, cuinpelled to w'ltness the dreadful 
scene. 

Let our readers now peruse the following account 
of a reccut exploit of the ])reseiit pos.sessor of the 
titles and estates of the King of CaiTick, and say 
whether he ought not (0 be regarded as the worthy 
scion of a worthy raee.^ A man jit J\raybole (thc*- 
villagc where the poor Abbot enjoyed the Earl’s 
treacherous hospitality) had a ])et deer wiiieh >vas 
known to all the people of that phioc. The man was 
silting by the road-side with his tame favourite near 
him, when the Marcpiis of Alisa was passing in Ins 
carriage on Ids way to the Kilmarnoek steoplc-chasc. 
The Marquis ordereil his coaehman to stop and 
demand of the man whence he had that deer. The 
man replied that it was his own and a pet deer. The 
Marquis (who apj)cars to have been under the impres- 
sion that the deer had b(’cn stolen from his park) 
ordered the coaclnnau iininediately to throw the 
animal over, wliich w'as done, and the Alarquis de- 
scending from his carriage, kneeled on the creature 
and stabbed it in the throat. He and the keeper 
then took up the deer anu carried it to the toll house 
which was at hand, telling the gate-keeper to retain 
it till he sent for it. Shortly afterwards, the Marquis 
met a police olHcfir and onlered linn to go and take 
the mail's name. When the otliecr went to the toll- 
house, he tiicw the deer, wdiicli was found to be si ill 
alive, ll got up and ran bleeding to its former liome, 
which w'as not more than one liuiidrcd yards distant. 
The officer followed it and gave it water to drink, but 
the liquid ran out of the hole the Marquis had made 
in its throat. The police officer declared that it w'ould 

(1) *' Sharpe’s Magazine,” Fart 57. p. 321. Kirk Yctliolm andtlio 
Scottiah Gipsies. 

(2) It may be proper to state th.it the account of this tran«!action 
apiieared originally in the Scotch lleforiner’a Gazette, and was 
widely copied into other journals, both nietro 2 >olitan and pro- 
vinci.il. 


be humane to kill the poor animal at once, but the 
owner declared he could not take the life of hia pet 
and associate. The officer then killed it and took it 
back to the toll-house, where it was kept in obedience 
to the orders of the noble Marquis, who, how'ever, 
did not send for it, and at the end of seven days it 
was taken by the toll-keeper and thrown over a hedge 
into a ditch. Tlic game-keeper of the Marquis had 
meanwhile sent the owner word that he might take 
the deer from the toil-house and eat it. The poor 
man, how'ever, declared that he could not eat his 
favourite. 

It has been justly said by Walter Savage Landor, in 
his iiidiguaiit comment upon this cold-blooded and 
unprovoked atrocity, that “ rude nations, where pity 
and mercy were little known, liave risen up uuani- 
mously against the powerful and warlike for similar 
injuries. Well known to every school boy is the 
Virgiliaii story of Silvia’s pet fawn, and fiercely was 
its death avenged on its less culpable slayer. Yet 
never had it beguiled the anxieties and penury of a 
weary master; never had it follow'ed him into the 
public road, harmless, heedless, innocent, confiding ; 
never liud it partaken or needed the wayfarer’s 
morsel begged at the last liospiiablc door. Enough 
to sec that it was caressing a kind master and a kind 
master was caressing it.” 

No one who reads the account of this atrocious 
action, can doubt that moral as well ns physical 
qualilics *‘ruii in the blood,” and that the noble 
Marquis is the heir of the “ savage virtues” of the 
King of Garrick, as well as of the estates so merci- 
lessly extorted from the half-roasled” Abbot. 

♦ — 

BlOGRAniY OF THOMAS CHALMERS.^ 
Part III. * 

We left Chalmers just as he was entering upon Ids 
duties as Professor of Moial Philosophy in the 
Uiiivcrsily of St. Aiidicws. He aiijicars to have 
bocoinc at once quite a popular professor, gaining 
the good-will of the students by liis suavity and 
hearti]n;ss of manner, and commanding their respect 
by the dignity and impressiveness of his prelections. 
It is true, he one day caused them to laugh at liim, by 
calling them “brethren” instead of “gentlemen;” 
and he had once or twice to reprove them for trifling 
indecorums — such ns introducing a dog into the 
class-room, or the too free indulgence of what he 
ciJlcd “ jiedcstriaii approbation,” a habit of ap- 
plausive stamping with which they greeted the liitle 
bursts of oratory and striking illustrations that 
frequently diversified Ids lectures. This practice 
seems to have been very common in the* Scottish 
Universities. Alluding to it on one occasion, Chal- 
mers said : — “ Even the cold and nnimpassioned 
mathematias, I have been given to underatand, are 

(8) ** Memoirs of tiie Life and Writings of ThaqiAB Chalmers, 
D.D. LI..D. 'Ey his Son-in-law, the Rev. WOliam Hanna, LL.1). 
Vol. iii. Edinburgh.” 
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now assailed with llie diu and disturbance of these 
popular testimoiiirs ; and on asking a professor of 
that science, whether it was the trapezium or isosceles 
triangle tliat called forth the loudest tempest of 
applause, I learned that the enamoured votaries are 
after all not very discriminating, but that they 
sainted each of these venerable abstractions with 
equal enthusiasm.” lie considered it “ a somcwliat 
perplexing phenomenon in the seats of learning,” 
and suggested that, if the professor’s efl'iisions re- 
quired any response at all, it would be bettor and 
more appropriate that it “should come from the 
heads than from the heels” of the applaiidcrs. It 
seems, however, that his suggestions were not par- 
ticularly attended to, for we learn that tin’s same 
“pedestrian approbation accompanied J)r. Chalmers 
through the whole of his academical career.” 

After the close of the tlrst scFsion, in ]82t, the 
Professor repaired to Edinburgh to attend the 
General Assembly; but as the matters of debate in 
which he engaged were principally of local and 
temporary interest, it is not necessary or desiraljlc 
tliat we should enter into any aeeoniit of them. 
Neither need we stay to describe liis daily movements 
during a six weeks’ visit in Glasgow, nr to relate how 
his pulpit ministrations ^\e^e, as In-Tcloforc, invariably 
attended with “a great crowd,” and bis company 
solicited for endless “ dinners,” and every variety of 
I festive and social gallieriiig. It was the old life of 
I buz and bustle, whieli is tJio liaze that siirromids an 
I csUblishcd popnlariiy; eonfiislng, w cai isomc, and 
ij uiisutlicing beyond description. Touauls the end of 
'I it, he writes: — “This festivity is now beginning to 
I tell. Spent a sick and slt-epless night, and the 
sulFcring aggravated by tlie thought that after all 1 
make no progress in satisfying my friends, 'riiosc 
with wlion* J have not been, insist upon their day, 
and those Avith whom I have been once, insist upon a 
second visit.” Were be a patent digester of the 
first magnitude, he could not successfully go through 
a tithe of the gastronomy which liis tolerably stalwart 
but ^ill imperfect system was called on to perform. 

“ Vanity of vanities,” says he, at last, “ all is 
vanity ! ”, 

As an instance of the minor perplexities arising 
from such a blazing notoriety, we wdll mention one 
tliat \v!s not a little ludicrous. On Sunday, the LSth 
of «Tuly, he writes, in a sort of journal-letter which, 
when he w'as from home*, ho w^as in the habit of trans- 
mitting to Mrs. Clialmcrs, — “On our arrival at tlic 
cbapel gate, w'as met by my old friend tlic daft 
woman who used to pursue and annoy me, and at one 
time presented mo W'itli a sheep’s head and trotters. 
She got hold of my legs as 1 was stepping out of the 
noddy: she lias been urging me in tliis way for 
several Sundays.” That was the daft woman’s w’ay 
of expressiug lier homage for a distinguished reputa- 
tion I Chalmers, liowevcr, could take such things 
good-naturedly ; and on summing up the proceeds of 
bis services at St. John’s, he was able to say that 
“the whole parochial concern is already about 200/. 


the belter for me;” and so he thinks that of itself 
“w’orth coming for,” even though he was afterwards 
followed by bis daft friend aforesaid, “who ran after 
tlic noddy with all her iniglit, but could not over- 
take it.” 

The Glasgow ))rcachings and festivit ics being ended, 
Clialmcrs appears to liavc gone to Edinburgh, and 
from thence passed on io Coblcrton, to visit Dr. 
Kicoll. ITcrc lie met an “ exclusively academio 
party,” most of Iheui St. Andrews’ men, his favourite 
coUraguc Air. Duncan being one of the number. 
This gentleman, "says Chalmers, “aiiiuned yic by the 
aflirniation that I am sensibly anil considerably fatter 
since T Icl’i St. Andrews.” I’erliajis it w’as this 
remark which induced him to think of exercise. He 
adds in the same letter: — “Before dinner we had a 
game at bowls in the green before the house. I 
and Air. Duncau against Dr. Nieoll and Dr. James 
limiter. We lutd the. best of three games. Air. 
Gillespie afleruards took up Afr. Duncau, and was 
beat by him.” The learned dignitaries were thus 
seasonably prepared for diniicr, uhieli seems to have 
been mi fdl’air of magnitude. “With all the con- 
vivialities of the west,” says Cluilmers, “i have seen 
no Mieli guzzling as to-day with my St. Andrews’ j 
frieiuh, and told Air. Duncan so. Tliey are rare lads 
these y/rterati or AV/ierati.” To avert scandal, how- 
ever, and to ])i’ove that, they did not get to singing 
“ We won't go lionu; till morning,” it will be proper 
to menlioii. in tlm w'ord.s of the same authority, that 
they “tumbled into tlieir res))ecti\e rouelies between 
twdvo and one o’clock.” Clialmcrs relates furtlim* 
that ne\l morning lie. “got u)) aliout eight: went, to 
Air. Duncan’s closet and got behind liiin in his sofa- 
lied, where 1 liiul a good purchase for jamming liini 
out, and did so aeeordlngly.” He had subsequently 
“a cordial talk with him;” and after breakfast, tJie 
whole learned party proceeded on to Mdiiiburgli. 

Here. Clialiners seems to have tarried for a day uv 

two with a ecrlaiu AJiss , whom, as she. ii, 

nameless, we shall venture to call Alartha, inasmuch 
as she was “troubled about much serving. She. is a 
kind of eliaracter not uneommon, though rarely, if 
ever, represented in our literature; mid on that 
<100011111 we .shall give the doctor’s ske.leh of licr 
“You would be amij,sed w’itli the slate of matters 

here. Aliss evidently making a great eilbi-l 

both to accommodate me and to abstain from pressing. 
She makes open proclamation of my freedom, protests 
that she will make no infriiigeine*ls tlicreupon— is 
determined to act iq) strictly to (he principle of 
leaving me io myself ; and if siic would simply and 
silently do .so it were most, deligl.lful. But she is so 
very loud in the profession of this her new system, 
and withal so very fearful and so obviou.sly so of 
cve.li the slightest encroaclinieiit upon it, that while 
she sludic.s io abalain from all restraints upon me, 
she gives me a feeling that 1 am a very great re.strniut 
upon her. She is a truly kind and pleasant person 
notwithstanding, though licr treatment is calculated 
to give u bystander the impression that I am a very 
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sensitive and singular personage willial. She never 
asks Die same thing twice of me, but she makes up 
for this bj the exceeding multitude of these things, 

^ such as, If my tea is right — ^if 1 would like more 
sugar ^if 1 take cream — if I am fond of little or 
much cream — if 1 would take butter to my cake — 
when 1 take to loaf, if 1 take butter to my white 
bread — ^if I move from one part of the room to 
another, whether 1 would not like to sit on the sofa 
—after 1 have sat there, whether 1 would like to 
stretch out my legs upon it — after I have done that, 
w'hethcr i would let her wheel it nearer the fire — 
when I move to my bed-room, whetlicr the fire is right 
—whether 1 would like the blinds wound up P &c. &c. 
She at the same time most religiously abstains from 
repetitions, but to reply even once to her iudefinitc 
number of proposals is fatigue enough, I ean assure 
you ; nor is the fatigue at all alleviated, when, instead 
of coming forth a second time with each, she comes 
forth Willi a most vehement asseveration, accompanied 
by uplifted hauds, that she will let me do as 1 like, 
that she will not interfere, that 1 sliall have liberty in 
her house; and when 1 said that I behoved me to 
make calls immediately after dinner, she declared that 
1 would have leave to go away with my dinner in my 
mouth if 1 so chose. I have got the belter of this 
by downright laughing, for 1 verily think now that 
the case is altogether desperate.*’ 

While Cluilmcrs was at Glasgow, he had received 
what is styled a “call,” from a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Stockport, similar in purport to that .of the 
man of Macedonia who appeared to the Apostle in a 
vision, saying, “ Come over and help us.” The Pres- 
byterian congregation hud just been building a new 
Sunduy*school, large enough for the* accommodation 
of four thousand children, and they accordingly wanted 
an orator of forty or fifty “ parson-power ” to levy a 
collection. As a man whose name had ” honour in all 
the churches,” Dr. Chalmers had been tliought of; 
though it was intended that he should be only one of 
several attfaotions. On arriving at Stockport, he 
found that the managers of the affair were preparing 
a sort of “theatrical ))erformaiice,” and contemplated 
making him “ one of the performers.” " They have 
got the sermon into the newspaper,” said he, writing 
to Mrs. Chalmers, “and oi%rcading the advertisement 
I was well-nigh overset by tlic style of it. They arc 
going to have a grand musical concert along with the 
sermon, to which the best amateurs and performers of 
the neighbourhood are to lend their services. This is 
all put down in their gaudy mauifesio, and to me it 
is most ineffably disgusting.” He could not avoid 
expressing liis “ antipathies to this part of the ar- 
rangement ;” and he asked Mr. Grant, the gentleman : 
with whom he was staying, if he might take the paper : 
with him Tor the amusement of his Scottish friends. ! 
Thereupon Mr. Grant inquired if the Doctor disliked 
mtisic ; to which the latter answered, that he “ liked 
music, but disliked all charlatanerie.” On Sunday, 
however, he proceeded with his entertainer to the 
I place of exhibition, protesting strongly against the 


I “ qnackish advertisement ” that had been issued ; and 
; on arriving found the “ managers ” in the midst of a 
rehearsal. What followed it will be best to state in 
his own words : — " I asked what they were about ; 
and with some hesitation and difficulty they told me 
I that they had been practising for the music of this 
evening. When I went to the great preaching hall, 
1 found that there was just this practising before an 
immense assemblage, on which I called out, in the 
distinct hearing of those about me, that there was an 
air of charlatanerie about the whole affair, and that I 
did not like it at all. 1 would stay no longer in that 
place, and went along with them to the committee- 
room, where there were about twenty managers and 
others. I said that I had come from a great distance 
on their account, and had therefore purchased the 
privilege of telling them plain things; that they 
should have consulted me ere they made their arrauge- 
mciils — that I was quite revolted by the quackery of 
their advertisement — that they liad made me feel 
myself to be one of the performers in a theatrical 
exhibition — that what they had done stood in the 
same relation to what they ought to have done, that 
an advertisement of Dr. Solomon’s did to the respect- 
able dpings of the regular faculty, &c. &c. I w^as 
firm and mild withal— they confused, and awkward, 
uiid in difficulties. 1 said that still 1 would preach, 
but that I thought it right to state what I felt.” 
After delivering himself to this cflcct, Chalmers left 
the place, and went in the carriage with Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Marshland to the magnificent residence of 
the latter gentleman on the banks of the Mersey. 
While there he begged Mr. Marsliland to send for 
Mr. M , the gentleman with wliom he had cor- 

responded on the matter prior to his arrival, that he 

might hold a conversation with him. “ Mr. M 

sent word back that he could not possibly come — and 
why? because he was presiding at a dinner given 
before sermon to the Gentlemen of the Orchestra, 
and he was just in the middle of a speech to them 
when my message came. Dn this Mr. Marshland and 
Mr. Grant walked down to Stockport, and told Mr. 

M of my difficulties and wishes ; that I would 

not comply with Ihcir arrangement until it was altered. 
They wished my prayers and sermon to be mixed up 
with their music, me all the while in the pulpit. I 
said, that I would not be present at their music at all, 
that my service should be separated altogetlier from 
their entertainment — that I should pray, preach, and 
pray again in continuo — ^not entering the pulpit till the 
moment of my beginning, and retiring from it as soon 
os 1 should have ended. The gentlemen had their 

interview with Mr. M and he was very glad to 

comply. I dined at half-past two — ^retired for an hour 
to prepare— drank coffee after five. The two gentle- 
men walked before, to be at the music. The two 
ladies went doivn with me in the carriage at six. Will 
you believe it? an orchestra of at least 100 people, 
three rows of female singers, in which two professional 
female singers, so many professional male singers, a 
number of amateurs ; and I now offer you a list of the 
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instruments, so far as 1 have been able to ascertain 
tlicin — one pair of baas drums, two trumpets, bassoon, 
organ, serpents, violins without number, violoncelloes, 
bass viols, flutes, hautboys. I stopped in the mi- 
nister’s room till it was all over. Went to the pulpit, 
—prayed, preached, retired during the time of the 
collection, and again prayed. Before I left my own 
private room they fell to again with most tremendous 
fuiy, and the likest thing to it which I recollect is a 
great military band on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh.” 
By the whole exhibition, however, 3,500 people were 
got together, and a collection of more than 400/. was 
realized ; so perhaps we must say that the Stockport 
Presbyterians were not unwise in their generation ; 
and that so long as a community can believe that 
great or useful ends can be really served by clap-trap, 
there is not likely to be wanting a multitude of even 
” pious ” folks who will think it may be ” sanctified ” 
to the promotion of religion and philanthropy. 

Returning home in October to St. Andrews, Chal- 
mers entered upon his second session at the Univer- 
sity, surrounded by ” more than double the number of 
students that had ever, in the days of his most famous 
predecessors,” attended the Moral Philosophy Lecture 
Room. Dr. Hanna says, ''The superior character and 
capacity of the students told upon the spirit and efforts 
of their professor. It was throughout one busy season 
of animating and most productive labour.” As, 
however, all his views in this department of inquiry 
arc already before the public in his published works, 
it seems unnecessary to advert to them in the present 
pages. In addition to his lectures on Moral Philo- 
sophy, he opened another class for Political Economy. 
His mode of conducting this was, to prescribe regu- 
larly a certain portion of Smith’s ” Wealth of Nations,” 
to be read and studied, and upon it the students were 
afterwards closely and scarchingly examined. ”In 
the course of these examinations,” says Hanna, ”he 
refuted or modified, supplemented or illustrated the 
views of the text-book, as they seemed to require it, 
introducing occasionally a. more elaborate treatment 
of some leading topic ; endeavouring in this way, and 
by references to publications more recent than that of 
Dr. Smith, to make his students acquainted with the 
latest and most approved doctrines of the science.” 
The good effects of this method were so apparent that 
on describing it afterwards to the Royal Commissioners 
for inquiring into the Scottish universities, he added, 
— ” I must say, that I feel great comfort in it, and 
am sensible of its great efficacy. I find that coming 
to close quarters with the juvenile mind upon subjects 
which they have previously read upon, is a very effec- 
tive method of teaching them, insomuch that were I 
furnished with an unexceptionable set of text-books 
on moral philosophy, I should feel strongly inclined 
to adopt the same method in that class too.” As it 
was, ho regularly examined the students upon his 
lectures as they were dehvered ; his questions being 
first addressed to individuals, and then, if unanswered, 
cast abroad on the whole class. 'Professor Jard^nc 
says, ” The excitement, the suspense of mind, and the 


successive approximations of one after another to the 
true and sufficient answer, created scenes of intel- 
lectual animation that I delight to recal.” Among 
the answers given, however, there were at limes some 
of a very racy and original absurdity. The following 
anecdote of the class-room will servo as an illustra- 
tion 

” A raw-boned student from the wilds of Ross-shire 
was called up for examination. ‘ Who,’ said the 
professor, about to plunge with all eagerness into tiie 
discussion of the Malthusian doctrines, * who was the 
father of the correct theory of population?’ At 
once, and in the strongest northern accent, his young 
friend answered, ‘Julius Ceesar.’ The gravest students 
were overset by this incongruous reply, and for a few 
moments nothing was seen of the professor himself, 
but his back rising and falling above the book-board, 
as he struggled with the fit of laughter into which ho 
had been thrown. When at last he was able to 
command himself, he courteously apologised for his 
untimely hilarity to the poor student, who still stood 
in confusion before him, and without the least allusion 
to the answer, expressed his great regret that he 
could never hear that peculiar dialect without his 
risibility being affected.” 

In conjunction with the prelections and examina- 
tions, tlic students of both classes were required to 
write essays. A great latitude was allowed as to the 
subjects ; ” they rniglit either take the topic suggested, 
or any other connected with that part of the course 
which was then before them, and they might either 
adopt the views of the professor, or they were left 
free, and even invited to adopt and defend their own, 
though they should be different from or opposed to 
those promulgated from the chair.” As was to bo 
expected, few availed themselves of a privilege so 
hazardous ; but on one occasion, it seems, there was 
a fellow bold enough to do so. In the course of one 
of the examinations, Chalmers felicitously refuted 
Adam Smith’s distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour, in which the statesman, the 
judge, tim lawyer, the teacher, the clergyman, and 
the man of science, arc all classed among the non- 
producers, because they do not create any tangible 
^ commodity ; while the pastry-cook, tlie squib manu- 
facturer, and the vender of quack medicines, being 
creators of ' tangible commodities,’ are exalted to the 
rank of productive labourers. Mr. Lewis, (apparently 
a St. Andrews’ student at the time,) in giving an 
account of the circumstance, says ; ” To rivet on our 
minds the absurdity of this distinction, we got it as 
the subject of ail essay. All the essayists echoed the 
views of the pi'ofessor, varied only witli such illustra- 
tions, grave or humorous, ns occurred to them, all 
save one, who stood forth ns the champion of 
Dr. Smith, and not content with maintaining his own 
views, he termed those of the professor Quixotic, and 
characterised the distinction that he had drawn as a 
MUaatic distinction. This was too much. Tlie 
Doctor felt it, and coloured deeply; replied by a 
profusion of argument and illustration, and after thrico 
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slaying the slain, he returned next day to the charge 
with an elaborate written defence, until we roared 
out our convictions in unmistakeable sounds; and 
the champion of squibs, and crackers, and puff paste, 
M^as fain to hide his head amid the general uproar.” 
The bold student was probably wrong in liis conclu- 
sions, but nevertheless, we should like to know his 
after history ; for it appears to us he must have been 
rather an original fellow who could stand in a minority 
of one against a university professor and his class ; 
and with that native daring, it seems that he would 
be always likely to maintain, manfully, a will and 
an opinion of his own. Of such men, as we fancy, 
the true stuff of society is made. As the Doctor 
took such pains to silence him by argument, one is 
led to believe that he considered him an antagonist 
worth convincing. I'or the rest, in his intercourse 
with the students, we find Chalmers to have been 
distinguished by the kindest and most familiar 
cordiality. And “ if the higlicst end of good teach- 
ing be to awaken intellectual impulses, and stimulate 
to intellectual activity,” Dr. llaiiua, who has had bet- 
ter means of judging than ourselves, considers that 
end to have been “ gained in a preeminent degree.” 

Passing over the proceedings of the General 
Assembly of 1825, which have no interest for us, 
and are not likely to have any for the reader, we find 
Chalmers getting into a warm controversy with his 
associates in college. From a survey of his history, 
as far as it has been made public, wc iliink it is not 
to be denied that the Doctor was n man of contro- 
versial spirit. A person of strong combative tenden- 
cies, he certainly seems to have been throughout his 
whole careen Such men, however, the world is 
generally in need of, juid Chalmers undoubtedly 
appeared at a right time. All reformers are lusty 
fighters. Not, certainly, with the weapons of carnal 
warfare; but they are, nevertheless, furnished with an 
instinct fur contending against all manner of baseness, 
error, and every form of falsehood and of tyranny. 
It is no disparagement of Chalmers to call him a 
pugnacious man. Luther, Knox, Cromwell, were all 
obstinate and constitutional contenders. Their work 
was not to be done without fierce blows and contra- 
dictions. Truth, with her serenity and geiillcncss, 
sometimes needs a champion. With respect to 
Chalmers, it is matter of piDof that the strivings and 
oppositions in which he became from time to time 
engaged, were all more or less needful and conducive 
to the vindication of truth and manliness. Such we 
think, at any rate, was the character of the contro- 
versy, the particulars wliercof are now to be related. 

In the autumn of 1824, Dr. Nicoll resigned the 
living of St. Leonard, one of the city parishes of 
St. Andrews, which he had held conjointly wdth Ihc 
principality of the Uniled College. By ancient law, 
and usage, the students of the University were j 
obliged to attend the Sunday services in St. Leonard’s 
Church. On NicoU's resignation, it happened that a 
professor, whose hands were already full of his own 
proper' work, and who was otherwise unacceptable as ] 


a minister, received the presentation. As a conse- 
quence, a sense of dissatisfaction spread among the 
students, and a number of them presented a petition 
to the Senate, praying to be relieved from the com- 
pulsory attendance at St. Leonard's, hitherto exacted. 
Chalmers took no paH either in originating or sup- 
porting this petition ; but when the Senate decided 
against the prayer of the petitioners, and even refused 
to concede the relief desired on the solicitation of 
their parents, he w'armly espoused the students* 
cause ; " both acts being alike revolting to him, that 
by which the chancellor forced a minister upon the 
college, and that by which ihc college forced an 
attendance upon the minister.” He stood alone 
against the rest of the professors ; and his position 
was all the more painful, as one of them was the 
very person from at tendance upon whose ministry the 
students were craving a dispensation. Nevertheless, 
he deemed it just to vindicate what seemed to him the 
natural right of the parent to direct and control the 
religious education of his children. He thought tliut 
the spirit of relaxation which the age required, should 
have led the college to defer to such a right, particu- 
larly fis many of those wlio demanded it were not 
connected with the establishment, and among those 
who belonged to it, were many who desired more 
evangelical ministrations than had been provided at 
St. Leonard’s. Ilis colleagues, however, thought 
otherwise, and as majorities have the power of deciding 
in such disputes, tin? reasonable Jibe.rty sought by tlio 
petitioners was peremptorily denied them. 

By his coiiflu(;t in this afl'air, though he had 
obviously been striving only for the liberation of 
conscience, Chalmers incurred the suspicion of being 
hostile to the interests of the establishment, and 
much offence and irritation consequently ensued. 
How strongly lie felt the unfairness of the imputa- 
tion appears from the pains he took to vindicate 
himself, when he subsequently appeared before the 
Iloyal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Scottish ITiiiversitics. Being examined on the 
question of church attendance, he took occasion to 
explain his exact views respecting the claims and 
relations of ecclesiastical establish rncuts. “ I think,” 
said he, “ that if thcchiirch establishment of Scotland 
was ovcrtlirowii, it would operate to the diminution, 
by uiiic-tenihs, of tlie Christianity of our laud ; and 
yet, consistently with this principle, if I knew of 
any dissenting chapel where, in point of fact, the 
membijrs of my family received a deeper, a more 
powerful, and a more practical impression upon their 
consciences than in the parish church, 1 should not 
feel myself guilty of schism though I recommended and 
encouraged the members of my family to go to tliat 
place where they found the ministration that was most 
calculated to do them good.” He held, further, that 
the purity and effectiveness of an establishment was 
substantially promoted by tUo external pressure of a 
zealous and vigorous dissent. And as to sebism, he 
says : — " The real schismatics are the sclrism-makers, 
or they who, by means of a reckless and ill-advised 
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patronage, are the emanating fountain-heads of the 

whole mischief. I have no veneration for the 

Church of Scotland, merely quasi an establishment, 
but I have the utmost veneration for it quasi an 
instrument for Chiistian good ; and I do think, that 
with the means and resources of an establishment, 
she can do more, and does more, for the religious 
interests of Scotland, than is done by the activity of 
all the dissenters j)ut together. I think it is a high 
object to uphold the Church of Scotland, but only 
because of its subserving to the still liiglicr object of 
upholding the Christianity of our laud; and the 
measure which I now contend for would only have 
tlic effect of bringing the Church into a sort of 
temporary obscuration in this place, from which she 
emerges on the moment that we put forth the remedy 
that is in our hands.” 

This disagreement about church attendance was not 
the only one which arose between Chalmers and his 
colleagues. A more distressing diftcrence sprung up 
I ill coniicxioii with the administration of the college 
I funds. It had long been a practice among tin pro- 
fessors to dispose of the nniversily linanccs by laying 
aside yearly what they deemed sulficicut for tlic main- 
tenance of the colhigc fabric, and then dividing the 
remainder among tlienisclvcs. Piudiug that one-third 
of his income was dependent on this aj)parcntly irro- 
I gulur arrangement, Chalmers was led to inquire into 
the history of tiio approjiriaiion. “ That inquiry eon- 
■ dueled him unwillingly to the conclusion that it nas 
made ^uthout distinct and explicit legal authority; 
and that in making it, in becoming the aihitrators 
who fixed yearly the ajnoniil of their own salaries, the 
professors involved themselves in a very painful eou- 
ilict between personal and ])ublic considerations — the 
more that tlicy took to themselves tlic le-ss being left 
for the general objects of the society.” He aeeord- 
ingly brought liis doubts before tlie “ Senatus Acai- 
dcmicus,” and, pending their settlement, declined to 
receive his dividend. Tlic Senate did nothing to 
satisfy his scniples. At length, however, in the sum- 
mer of 1826, the appointment of a Hoyal Commission 
seemed to afi'ord liiin an opportunity for getting the 
matter settled by authority. In this, liis hojies were 
disappointed. Embarrassments arose connected with 
tlie investigation, which w^ere prolonged until Chalmers 
left St. Andrews in 1828— at which time there was 
remaining due to him upwards of 700/. of income. 
The Commissioners subsequently authorized him to 
receive it, thereby sanctioning the mode of appropria- 
tion practised by the College ; but, on bringing for- 
ward their report in 1831, they promulgated the con- 
clusion, that “the principal and professors appear to 
have made these appropriations without authority.” 
No acknowledgment was made of the part which 
Chalmers had taken against the practice so condemned; 
and thus he became very unjustly included in a serious 
public censure. To clear himself in the popular esti- 
mation he determined to write a pamplilrt. ; in*which 
lie warmly intimated to tlie Commissioners, that 
“ when receiving that money” under their sanction, j 
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he did not understand that he had given them, in 
exchange for it, the power of aspersing his charackr 
and good name. In this production he very suffi- 
ciently vindicated liis honour and integrity, and made 
it clear to all who cared to know the truth, that no 
shadow of blame attached to- him in regard to the 
transaction. 

It will be seen that the Doctor*s residence in St. 
Andrews w as not particularly peaceful. These dis- 
tractions, however, did not liiiidcr liim from steadily 
proceeding with his literary pursuits. In the year 
1S26 he completed the third volume of “The Chris- 
tian and Civic Economy of Large I'owns.” The 
College Session over, and the Gnieral Assembly again 
attended, lie struck off in the middle of summer for 
a country tour, in the course of which he visited the 
birth-place of Jlurns, and the grave of Dr. Thomas 
Brown. The rest of the year docs not ajipcar to bo 
iiotici'uhle for anyiliiug requiring special mention. 

]ii Echrnary 1827 it w^as proposed to him to tatej 
the ('hair of ;^[ordl Philosopliy in the new Dniversity 
of London. 'J'his offer he at first neither accepted 
nor declined, postponing his aiisw'cr until he .should 
liave aserriained the result of tlic investigation into 
the Scottish colleges which the Boyal Commissioners 
were then ])ros(‘-cu1ing. About the same time he 
accepted an iiivilal.ioii from the llev. Edward Irving 
to open a new' church which had just been erected for 
him in Lfuidon. On lids occasion lie was introduced 
to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to whose wondrous talk 
he listened for the sjiaee of three hours, but he. docs 
not appear to liavc lii'cn particularly (‘dilled. “ liis 
eonversal ion,” said lie, “wdiicli flowed in a mighty 
unreinitling stream, is most astonishing, but I must 
confess to me si ill uiiiiiteiligihlc. 1 caught occasional 
glimpses of what lie would be at, but mainly lie was 
very far out of all sight and sympathy. I liold it, 
how ever, a great acquisition to have become acquainted 
with him. You know^ tliat Irving sits at Ids feet and 
drinks in the insjdratioii of every syllable that falls 
from liini. There is a secret, and to me yet unintel- 
ligible cominunioii of sjiirit betwixt them, on the 
ground of a certain German iiiyslieism and transcend- 
ental lake-poetry which I am not jet up to. Gordon 
says it is all uninlelligible nonsense, and I am sfiie 
a plain Eifc man, as uncle "Tumnias,’ had he hccMi 
alive, wrould liave pronounced it the great cst he 
had ever heard in his life.” Chalmers afterwards made 
a remark to Irving on the ohsciiritv of Coleridge's 
utterance, observing, that for his part lie “ liked to 
see all sides of an idea at once;” to which Irving, in 
his eccentric, charactcristdc way, rcjilied, “IJa! you 
Scolchmeu would handle an idea as a butcher handles 
an ox : for my part, I love lo see an idea looming 
through a misl.” One here gets a glimpse of that 
singular idiosyncrasy wldeli subsequently evolved its 
wild vagai'ics on prophecy, and revelled in the “mira- 
culous gift of tongues.” 

There is another incident of this London visit 
wliich seems to us worth rejiorting. On Monday, the 
14th of May, after visiting the courts at Westminster, 
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where he "was much interested by the aspect, of the 
Tarious judges, who looked very picturesque/* Chalmers 
went to Covent-garden to liear Cobbetfc and Hunt 
address the people on politics. "1 had a view of 
their persons,’* says he, " but was excessively anxious 
to hear their speeches. There was a ladder set up 
from the street to the flat roof of a low house, wliicli 
every person who paid a shilling had the privilege of 
going to. Duncan would not ascend ; 1 and Strachan 
did, but on the moment of our doing so the peace- 
officers came and dispersed the speakers. Duncan 
enjoyed our disappointment vastly, and we felt that 
a fool and his money were soon parted. Wo followed 
the crowd in the hope of hearing them somewhere 
else, but all we got was a sentence or two from Gale 
Jones.” 

In September of this year Chalmers went to Belfast 
to open a new church, and availed himself of the op- 
][^rtunity to visit the Giant’s Causeway, and other 
interesting scenes and curiosities in Ireland. On 
returning to St. Andrew s he resumed a work which 
he was writing on the “ Use and Abuse of Literary 
and Ecclesiastical Establishments.” At the close of 
the year it was completed. We have no space to treat 
of its contenis, but may say, in passing, that it related 
mainly to the existing condition of the Scottish uni- 
versities. Prior to its publication Chalmers received 
from Lord Lansdqwnc the offer of the metropolitan 
living of St. Cuthberts — "one of the most desirable 
livings in the Church of Scotland.” His conviction, 
however, of the "superiority of a professorship in 
point of usefulness ” induced him to decline the offer. 
Shortly afterw’ards, lie was elected, without solicita- 
tion on his part, to the Divinity Professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh; and thither, accordingly, 
he removed in November 1828. 

In March, of the next year, he was requested by 
Sir James Mackintosh to use his influence towards 
disposing the popular mind in Edinburgh to a favour- 
able consideration of the question of " Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” then coming on fur final discussion in the 
House of Commons. As Chalmers was personally 
desirous of relieving all classes of religionists from 
irksome disabilities he readily complied with the sug- 
gestion, and at several public meetings spoke boldly 
and earnestly in behalf of the contemplated measure. 
He held that the Protestaftt faith was competent to 
contend with Romanism on the broad arena of equal 
liberty. One of his speeches is said to have produced 
a most electric effect upon his auditors. From this 
we quote a passage which elicited enthusiastic and 
deafening applause: — "It is not by our fears and false 
alarms,” said he, " that we do honour to Protestant- 
ism. A far more befitting honour to the great cause 
is the homage of our confidence ; for what Sheridan 
said of the liberty of the press, admits of most em- 
phatic application to this religion of truth and liberty. 
* Give,* says that great orator, * give to ministers 
a corrupt House of Commons ; give them a pliant and 
servile House of Lords ; give them the keys of the 
Treasury and the patronage of the Crown ; aud give 


me the liberty of the press, and with this mighty en- 
gine 1 will overthrow the fabric of corruption, and 
establish upon its ruins the rights and privileges of 
the people.* In like manner, give the Catholics of 
Ireland their emancipation ; give them a seat in the 
Parliament of their country; give them a free and 
equal participation in the politics of the realm ; give 
them a place at the right ear of majesty, and a voice 
in his counsels; aud give me the circulation of the 
Bible, and with this mighty engine I will overthrow 
the tyranny of Antichrist, and establish fhe fair and 
original form of Christianity on its ruins.” 

Right ! Doctor, the truth may surely be trusted. 
Let every one contend valiantly for what he believes 
to be the truth, and at last that which is really true 
shall prosper. Against this, neither “ principalities 
nor powers,” neither popes, nor councils, nor sectarian 
confederations, nor parliamentary majorities, nor the 
very " gates of hell,” shall be able to prevail. In the 
free conflict of opinions, popery, bigotry, and all 
superstitious abominations whatsoever shall be con- 
sumed, and the pure light of God’s inextinguishable 
truth beam out aud illuminate the world. 

Proceeding with our sketch, liowcver, let the 
reader be informed, that on I he accession of William IV. 
Chalmers was sent to court as one of a deputation, to 
present a congratulatory address from the Church of 
Scotland. The particulars of this ceremony are 
graphically described, and amusingly commented on, 
in letters which he wrote during his absence to his 
daughters. A few sentences may be given, as they 
illustrate his playful stylo of correspondence, and 
show how a frank -hearted, unsophisticated man of 
fifty, albeit a Doctor of Divinity and a University 
Professor, can look on dignified conventionalisms, 
however formidably imposing. " A vast deal of con- 
sultation,” says he, “ anent our movements to and 
from. We are all on edge. We have to make three 
bows ; and the question is, whether we shall all make 
them on moving towards the throne, or after we have 
spread ourselves before it, and there is such a want 
of unanimity and distinct understanding about it, 

that 1 fear wo shall misbehave The greatest 

consternation amongst us about hats, which had been 
promised at twelve, but had not yet arrived. There 
were four wanting, and at length only three came, 
with the promise that wx should get the other when 
we passed the shop. We went in three coaches, and 
lauded at the palace entry about half-past one. 
Ascended the stair, passed through a magnificent 
lobby, between rows of glittering attendants, all dressed 
in gold and scarlet. Ushered into a large ante-room, 
full of all soL'ts of company walking about aud collect- 
ing there for attendance on the levee ; military and 
naval officers in splendid uniforms, high legal gen- 
tlemen with enormous wigs ; ecclesiastics, from 
archbishops to curates and inferior clergy. Our 
deputation made a most respectable appearance 
among them, with our cocked three-cornered hats 
under our arms, our bands upon our breasts, and our 
gowns of Geneva on our backs. Mine did not lap so 
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close as I should have liked, so that I wns twice as 
thick as 1 should be, and it must have been palpable 
to every one at the first glance, that 1 was the 
greatest man there, and that, though 1 took all care 
to keep my coat unbuttoned, and my gown quite 
open; however, let not mamma be alarmed, for 1 
made a most respectable appearance, and was treated 
with the utmost attention. ...” lu the room* he 
was "introduced to the Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
who was very civil ; ” and he “ had a good deal of 
talk ” with the Bishop of London. But, he adds, 
" far the most interesting object there was Tallyrand, 
i whom 1 could get nobody to introduce me to, 

I splendidly attired as the Frcncli Ambassador I 

I gazed with interest on the old slirivelh'd face of him, 

I and thought 1 could see there the lines of deep 
' reflection and lofty talent. His moral physiognomy, 
however, is a downright blank. . . The time came 
on for the deputation to appear in the presence of 
' majesty. " We all made a low bow on oar first 
{ entry, and tlie king, seated on the throne at the 
opposite end, took off his liat, putting it on again. 
We marched up the middle of the room, and made 
I another low bow, when the king again took oiT his 
I hat; we then proceeded to the foot of llie throne, 
!i and all made a third low bow, on Mdiich the king 
i again took off his hat. After this the moderator 
read his address, wliich was a little long, and the 
i king bowed repeatedly while it was reading. The 
moderator then reached the address to the king upon 
the throne, who took it from him and gave it fo Sir 
Robert Peel on his left hand, who in his turn gave 
tlic king his written reply, which he read very well. 
After tills the moderator went up to Ihc stool before 
the throne, leaned his left knee upon it, and kissed 
the king’s hand. We each in our turn did the same 
tiling, the nioderai.or naming every one of ns as wc 
advanced. 1 went through my kneel and my kiss 
very com fori ably. The king said something to each 
of ns. His first question to me was, * Do you reside 
constantly in Edinburgli P* I said, * Yes, an’t please 
yonr majesty.’ Ilis next question was, * How long do 
you remain in town?' I said, ‘Till Monday, aa’t 
please your majesty.* I then descended the steps 
leading from the foot of the throne to tlie floor, and 
fell into my place in the deputation. After we had 
all been thus introduced, we began to retire in a body 
just as we had come, bowing all tlic way, with our 
faces to the king, and so moving backwards, when 
the king called out, ‘ Don’t go away, geiillemen, 1 
shall leave the throne and the queen will succeed me.’ 
We stopped ill tlie middle of the floor, w hen the most 
beautiful living sight I ever beheld burst u])on our 
delighted gaze — the queen with twelve maids of 
honour, in a perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, 

entered the room She took her seat on the 

throne, and we made the same profound obeisances as 
before, advancing to the foot of the steps that lead 
to the footstool of the tlirouc. A short address was 
read to her as before, and her reply was most beauti- 
I fully given, in rather a tremulous voice, and just as 


low as that I could only hear and uo more. We went 
through the same ceremonial of advancing successively 
and kissing hands, and then retired with three bows, 
which the queen retunicd most gracefully, but with 
all the simplicity, 1 bad almost said bashfulness, 
of a timid country girl. She is really a very natural 
and amiable looking person. The whole was magnifi- 
cent.” 

From this amusing piece of gossip, the reader who 
has never been at court may obtain some notion as to 
how things arc managed there. Further extract of 
the kind will be unnecessary ; and the remaining par- 
ticulars of the Doctor’s history presented iu the 
present volume, may be very soon despatched. 

During the summer of 1831 he w^as almost un- 
remittingly engaged upon his work on Political 
Economy. This was published in January 1832; at 
a time when the country was convulsed with the 
expectations and alarms, occasioned by the forth- 
coming " Reform Bill.” Chalmers was not in favour 
of the measure. “He had no faith in many of the 
principles upon which it was ordinarily advocated.” 
He did not pcvccivo how any mere change in the 
mode of electing representatives was likely to 
improve the economic condition of the people; and 
the result has shown that he was right in denying 
that it w'ould have any such effect. The reform he 
desired to sec commenced, was a social one. lie had 
studied long and diligently the question, "how the 
great mass of the labouring population of the coun- 
tiy, in so many instances toil-worn and over-driven, 
could be sustained in sufficiency and comfort — could 
be prevented from sinking, ns he saw many of tliem 
doing, into greater straitness of circumstances, and 
into the necessity of severer toil.” His work, accord- 
ingly, Mas not a treatise on Political Economy in the 
usual acceptation ; " it was rather a survey of all the 
devices for enlarging the resources and adding to the 
comforts of the community which political economists 
hud suggested ” — a scarcliing discussion of all pro- 
posed expedients for securing the “ happiness of the 
greatest number;” with the object of making it 
appear that each and all of them must necessarily fail 
in accomplishing the result desired: and tins being 
demonstrated, he sought to establish the grand con- 
clusion— wliicli was true then, and is now, and M'ill for 
ever remain true— "that the one and only means 
whereby a steady, progressive, and secure advance in 
the economic estate of every population, and more 
especially of a population sucli as ours, in an old 
country of limited extent, could be ensured, m'os the 
spread of right principles, and the prevalence of 
moral, intelligent, and religious habits among the 
people.” A work so distinctly opposed to the cur- 
rent notions, to the prevailing infatuation concerning 
paper-constitutions and salvation by act of parliament, 
was not likely to obtain just llicii a very warm 
reception; and accordingly we find that the book 
was but iudiffcrcntly successful. Gradually, how- 
ever, it is obtaining a more extended favour. '\Vc 
cannot regard it as a complete or sufficient exposition 
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of the subject, but it nevertheless contains many just 
conclusions, many eminent suggestions, whicli social 
reformers and economists may ponder to their advan- 
t^c, and which perhaps they will ultimately find 
worlhjf of adoption. 

\Yiiile Chalmers was engaged upon this work, he 
received a communication from tlic Bishop of London, 
requesting him to undertake the composition of one of 
several projected treatises, “ in proof of the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Deity,” for the w^riting and 
publication whereof the Duke of Bridgewater had 
recently bequeathed the sum of £S,000. He readily 
accepted the invitation, and in the course of 1832, 
produced the w’cll-known treatise “ Outlie Adaptation 
of Extcnial Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man.” This w ork was jiublished in 
1833, and “notwithstanding a depreciatory notice of 
it in the Quarterly Review, it met with a very large 
amount of public approbation and acceptance.” 

Ill the General Assembly of 1832, Chalmers was 
elected “Moderator.” A little hiiforc, he had re- 
ceived the offer of the West Church, in Greenock — 
“ the most lucrative ecclesiastical living in Scotland.” 
Its cndowinciits were nearly double those of his 
Divinity Professorship, but he nevertheless declined 
it, under a “ firm conviction of the superior importance 
of a theological chair.” lie did not mind about pre- 
ferment, save in so far as it enabled him to accomplish 
what he considered his proper work in life. 

lu the summer of 1833, Chalmers nnule what he 
called his “Tour of the Cathedrals.” Some rest and 
refresliniciit was required after four yciars of incessant 
literary and professorial labour, during which lie had 
composed an entire course of Theological Lectures, 
his w^ork on Political Economy, and the Bridgewater 
Treatise before ineiitioiicd. So he set off and visited 
the Peaks and caves of Derbyshire, Chatsworili, 
IJaddon Hall, and other sights, taking with him 
a rustic Achates, or gig-driver, from Huddersfield, 
whom he especially delighted, by letting liim see all 
the wonders wliich he himself visited, and drew from 
him the confession, many times repeated, that “no 
such fine things were to be seen at Ifuddersfield.” 
Going southwards, he slays a day or two in London, 
where, on the 26th of June, he w rites off the following 
bit of drolleiy, for the women-kiiid at home : — 
“ Started at nine, much refi^hed. Got a liair-dresser 
to clip me — a great humourist; he undertook, at 
the commencement of the operation, to make me look 
forty years younger, by cutting out every white lmir,aud 
leaving all the black ones. There w^as a very bright 
coruscation of clever sayings that passed between us 
while the process was going on*. 1 complimented liis 
profession, and told him that he had the special advan- 
tage, that his crop grew all weathers, and that while 
I had heard all over the provinces the heavy complaints 
of a bad hay-harvest, his hay-making in the metropolis 
went on pleasantly and prosperously all the year round. 
He was particularly pleased with the homage I rendered 
tQ his peculiar vocation, and assured me, after he had 
performed his work, that he had at least made me 


thirty years younger, 1 told him how delighted toy 
wife w’ould be with the news of this wondrous 
transformation, and gave him half-a-crown, observing 
that it wfis little enough for having turned me into a 
youthful Adonis. We parted in a roar of laughter, 
and great mutual satisfaction with each other.** 

lie proceeded next day to Cambridge, where he 
found the town “all in a bustle with tlic British 
Association,” and w^as introduced to a multitude of 
learned and scientific persons. In less than a week he 
was back again in London, a circumstance which we 
mention solely for the sake of introducing the follow- 
ing passage from his diary Isi. 

After dinner 1 went down to the House of Commons. 
A dull debate, and I did not sit to the end of It. Sir 
Robert Peel the best speaker. A number of the 
members canic to me — last, though not least, Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell, who shook me most cordially by the 
hands, comjdimcnting me on my evidence about the 
Irish Poor-Laws, saying I hat he was a disciple of mine 
upon that subject, and not of his own priest, Dr. 
Hoyle ; and T, on the other hand, glad of good being 
done wdiatever quarter it came from, and, knowing 
him to be an influential personage, expressed myself 
much gratified with Ihc view that he had taken on 
that question. I am sure it would have done your 
heart much good to have seen how closely and cor- 
dially Mr. Daniel O’Connell and your piqia hugged and 
greeted each other in the Lower Honsc of Parlia- 
ment.” 

In tlic roiirsc of his vibils to calhcdrals lie finds 
himself at Norwich, wlicic, in company witli Mr. 
Gurney of Earlham, lie liad an inlerview with Bishop 
Bathurst. The good old geiilleman was then nearly 
ninety years of age. “ H c received us,” says Clialmers, 
“ wdtli great courteousness; had just finished reading 
my last book, which he complimented, and gave us 
most interesting anecdotes of other clays, and 1 felt 
particularly interested in his personal acquaintanceship 
with Bishop AVarburtou. AVc stopped a quarter of 
an hour with the venerable old prclate~a perfect 
gentleman, and of a mild and henevolbiit spirit, and 
great suavity withal. I was much jilcased with the 
Cathedral and its prerinets.” As llic Doctor was 
some days afterwards proceeding from Peterborough 
to Ijiiicoln, lie was discovered by one of the outside 
passengers on the coticli, who rat her obtmsively asked 
him if he w^as going to preach at Boston. " I observed 
him,” says he, “ making me known to a shop-keeper 
at Spalding, a town through which we passed, when 
tlicy botli ran together to the shop, I supposed to 
write a letter to some of the Independents at Boston 
to get up a deputation.” At Boston, next day, being 
Sunday, a deputation actually appeared, the Doctor’s 
“Peterborough discoverer” having sent on the news 
of his arrival. He w'ould not [ireach, however, but 
w’ciit “ forenoon and afternoon ” to Boston church — 
“one of the noblest parish churches, and furnished 
with one of the finest anct loftiest towers in England.” 
lie expresses only an indifferent opinion of the preach- 
ing, The next day he goes on to Lincoln by steam- 
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boat on the Witham. •* The people,” says he, “ came 
into onr boat both at Boston and from various parts 
of the tract through wliich we passed, and had a good 
deal of the uncouthness and rudeness of the otter 
tribe, an ampliibious species of animal like themselves.” 
If the Doctor were to travel that way again he would 
find them just the same. He adds, “ We little com- 
prehended the dialects of each other.” 

After visiting Lincoln Minster, and standing under 
the big bell, familiarly called “ Great Tom of Lincoln,” 
he went forward to Hull, and thence to Beverley, where 
amongst other curiosities he beheld a!id conversed 
Avith the “ biggest man” he eA-or saAv. This was the 
clergyman of Beverley. The Doctor ph'iy fully de- 
scribes him to his little daughter, Fanny, in a letter. 

lie is BO heavy that he cannot walk ; he would Avcigh 
more than two of your papa. We found him sitting 
on an arm-chair that could have been made into a bed 
for you and Helen sleeping in. AVhen he goes to 
church to preach, Avhich lie docs very often, he gets 
upon a vi’oodeii horse called a vcloeipcdo, which runs 
upon Avliecls, and with this he moves throiigii the 
streets, and tlirongli the church, till ho gels to the 
foot of the piilpit; and then two great strong mcn- 
servaiils push him up Ihc slair, and through the door 
I of the pulpit Avitli (heir backs and their shoulders, 
when Im sits s(piash down upon an immense ctisbion, 
and preaches sill iiig to the pco]ile, for to do it standing 
Avould be impossible, lie received us Avith great 
I politeness, is a literary and geiiilcinanly person, and 
I so miicb csteorned, that his odd inovcnumts iu public 
excite no ridicule.” 

Thmugli Whitby, Stockton-on-Tees, Sundcrkmid, 
and Morpcili, Chalmers at length reached Norham, 
from Avheiiec he intended to have “spcelcd along Ihc 
border on foot, Avitli one leg, Avlierever it Avas pos.sible, 
ill England and anoih(!r iu Seolland.” J5ut thi.s “pe- 
destrian speculation” AA'a.s frubt»’iiled by the kindness 
' and solicitude of friends, who passed him on from 
place to ])lace, by carriage or on horseback, Avith such 
pcr.sistciit accommodation, that be. Avas not iu fact 
“sulfercd to foot it on any part of the jounioy.” 
“All the Aveck,” says he, “T have had the services 
done to ims wliicli I recollect in my younger (lay.s done 
to those bcggJirs who n^ere carried about iu barrows ; — 
lifted at. Norham and let down at XirkncAvton, — lifted 
at Kirknewtou and let down at Spronston, — lifted at 
Sprousion and let doAvn at Edgerston, — lifted at 
Edgcrstoii and let doAvn at Wolflec,— lifted at IVolflcc 
and let down at Hiiidlee, — lifted, at Hiudlce and let 
down at the Koavc, — lifted at the Koavc and let diiwn ^ 
at Woodhouselce. I Avill not, when I consider the | 
length and arduousness of the Avay, say it was hard to j 
be disappointed of my pedestrian speculation ; but 
rather when I look back to all the accominodal ion 
I have bad, and to the kindness wliich prompted it, I 
cannot but feel n grateful emotion, which for once in 
this classic and inspiring region, I shall give vent 
to in poetry:— | 

“ Good people, my thanks, 

For thus haiiiing my sbanks.” 


There is nothing more in this third volume requiring 
mention here, except we allude to ft serious ,8hock of 
illness which Ghftlmcrs sustained after making a warm 
speech ill the General Assembly of 1834, from which, 

! however, he duly and thoroughly recovered. Dr. 
Hanna’s narrative is carried down to tlic year '36 * 
but of the doings of Chalmers in these two latter 
years little is related but what appertains to chui’oh 
politics and purely local interests, with which we 
need not be concerned. Tlie reader wdll perceive that 
I the Avork is not yet finisbed ; Dr. Hanna finding that 
he could not compress his materials within the compass 
originally assigned for them; and therefore “pre- 
suming on the public indulgence,” be intends to bring 
out another volume. Under the circumstances, we 
suppose we must add another to the present papers 
Avlicn the work shall be completed ; unless onr readers 
happen to be getting tired of the. subject; and in 
that ease, perhaps they had better petition the Editor 
ill a body, and thus prevail on him to put a stop to 
our Iminblc, and, it may be, not over-Buccessrul efforts 
at cntcriaiiiiiig them. 

A DIOHAMIC VIEW OF TENTONVILLE. 

BY Q. 

“ The chaise in Avhieh my brother Bill 
Ubcd to be drawn to Pentonville.” 

Yotjno reader! arc you familiar with those lines? 
I will believe you arc ; for ihougli the occasion which 
gave iliem birth has long gone by, Avit is perennial. 
Who knows not tlic “ Bijcctcd i\ddressrs?” While 
WordsAvortli, and Southey, and Coleridge, and Scott, 
and iBron, and Crabbe shall be read, the clever 
trnvcstie of tlnur various styles (Scott declared that 
he must have Avritlen his in a fit of somnambulism) 
shall be read and admired loo. Well, you have read 
those lines then — but you are disposed to be critical. 
You say a l)iirlesf|uc should bear some sort of analogy 
to its original. ISow here is none — the very reverse. 
WordsAA-orth A\"a.s Avhat a })oct said of poets in general, 
— one who fled the city and loved the AAOodlands. 
If “brother Bill” hud been draw'u to Hampstead 
Heath, or Dulwich Common, or even to Kensington 
(lardcns, verdure enongli aaouIcI have been obtained 
to make him look Words Avorihi an. But renlonville! 
the muse of Wordsworth could not have breathed in 
it. A land of uiiAvatercd streets in summer, and 
smoky mud in winter. World-famous, indeed; but 
for what? For tlig biggest and gloomiest of penal 
structures— “ loca nocte silenfia lale,” like the infer- 
nal realms of the poet, where all is gloom, and people 
must not speak to each other. Not even in his 
slumbers could Wordsworth have persuaded himself 
that he had drawn poetry from such a place. Peter 
Bell would liavc died unsung, if he had unfortunately 
got into Pentonville prison. 

So you say, young render ! and no wonder : Pen- 
tonvillc is nil you say. But when brother Bill used 
to make his chaisc-ti-ips thither, matters were mucli 
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otherwise. The prison had no existence. On that 
site of sorrow, voices like yours tuned the summer air 
to melody, and the fresh hay loaded it with incense. 
Hundreds of happy children, merry as the carolling 
lark above them, were rolling about in that rich fresh 
i hay, or hurling huge heaps of the fragrant mass at 
each other. No doubt there were many places wor- 
. thicr the notice of the bard; but Pentonville was 
I not unworthy. It had scenes as rural as might be 
found about the most secluded villages in England. 
And a village it was, though, no doubt, a large one. 
But Wordsworth’s heart might have danced with the 
daffodils that grew where those long and gloomy 
vistas of brick now weary and depress the eye. The 
valetudinarian, of either sex, of every age, was 
brought from the darkness and closeness of London 
to the bright exhilarating sky, the refreshing breezes, 
the rich and verdant fields, of Pentonville. The 
Smiths were right. It was just whither Wordsworth 
would have transported the Cockney child. 

Perhaps, young reader, you have never been at 
Pentonville. The name has been enough for you. 
You would as soon have made a pilgrimage to New- 
gate, or its neiglibour, Giltspur Street. You have 
turned your travels, actual or imaginative, another 
way. And if you have been ambitious of seeing the 
world, but have not possessed flic means, whether of 
time or money, to make “the Overland lloute,” you 
have seated yourself in a diorama, or at a dissolving 
view, and Fancy and Art have borne you beneath the 
frowning brows of Gibrallar, over the blue Mediter- 
ranean, up the staircase streets of Valctta, along the 
broad unpeopled squares of Alexandria and Cairo, 
across the sandy expanse that parts you from the 
pearly sea, and over its lordly billows, to the scarcely 
less lordly floods of the Ganges. Yet, for once iu a 
way, condescend to sit at a diorama of Pentonville. 
My exhibition will have tliis advantage, that you can 
travel now no other way to what it will show you. 
Some freak of fortune may transport you to the East, 
and you may see, in veritable essence and reality, all 
you contemplate iu the clever mockery of a London 
panorama. But what I shall show you, you will 
never see, save in contrivances like mine. 1 do not 
take you far, young render, it is true, especially if you 
live ill the gorgeous land of Cockayne. One little 
mile — omnibuses every three minutes. But what I 
lose in space, I compensate fh time. I carry you up tliat 
ever-flowing stream. I bear you, not over seas and 
sliores which possibly you may behold with tlie 
natural eye — but over years — wliifh it is unquestion- 
able you never can behold. I carry you back to the 
times when brother Bill,” in his little chaise, used 
to be drawn to Pentonville.” 

Take your scats then, young readers all, and attend 
to the spectacle. The long highway before you is Pen- 
ton Street. You that have not seen it say, “ Well, any 
how, tlicre is no beauty tlicrc ” — you that have, are 
becoming impatient, and tell me that it is very accurate 
certainly, and that for that very reason you arc disap- 
pointed, because I had prepared you for a cousiderable 


change : but there it is, just as you saw it, it may be, 
a week ago — a fair, wide, respectable street enough, 
with some good houses, especially in the more distant 
part. Now J)avc a little patience, and observe. Already 
that distant part is becoming more indistinct — a mist 
is spreading over it. Now the houses are gone-^-i 
only a portion of the street is visible. Now that 
mist, the exhalation of early summer morning, is 
clearing away. Across the street some faint object is 
coming into sight. Now we can make it out — ^It is a 
rustic railing — at one cud of it, close to the houses, is 
a gate as rustic. The whole is just what you might 
observe at the end of a lane in some sequestered 
village, to prevent the intrusion of catUe. Now try 
if you can make out anything beyond. A small stone 
building, of cottage dimensions, but scarcely cottage 
shape, is just becoming visible. Now its outline | 
is distinctly traceable against a background of rich ' 
verdure, field, and wood. The fresh morning breeze, i 
laden with the thousandfold fragrance of the counti^, ! 
rushes on our faces. | 

Would you not like to explore that green and plea- | 
santland? “Assuredly.” Once more then, observe. 
The mist which has cleared from the field is now 
descending on the street, along which wc seem to 
have made some advance. A few houses only separate 
us from tliat rural barrier, and those fields beyond. 
And take a look at those houses before they too pass 
into the mist. Do not say they are such as you have 
beholden with your uucnclmntcd eyes. They arc the 
same walls, no doubt. But did you ever remark 
those rich cabbage roses, witli their mossy rival sisters, 
and those silver-starred jessamines, which leave you 
iu blissful ignorance of the “ grnystocks ” they cover P 
Did you ever observe, iu your rambles past these 
houses, those hedges of sweet peas, those luxuriant 
masses of convolvulus, those broad aud bright carna- 
tions ? Never! they are not the growth of 1851. 
Gaze on them 1 for while you gaze they are dissolving, 
and we stand beyond the gate w'c were noticing, and 
must prepare to take a survey of the scene before us. 

The prominent object which wc beheld when first 
the dispersing mist disclosed the view, wc now 
ascertain to be a square building of stone, with two 
gables and a sloping roof, and ajipcaring to exhibit 
some pretensions to a venerable antiquity. This is 
The Wjiite Conduit. It gives its name to a famous 
place hard by, wdiicli wc will presently turn to inspect; 
it names also tlie fields before us. It gives character 
to the foreground of a fairer landscape than you 
probably suspected was ever to be seen at a place 
that at any time bore the name of Pentonville. It 
is no conduit, liow'ever, whatever it may have been. 

It is preserved because it is old and picturesque, not 
because it is useful. U Lilitarianism has not progressed 
so far from London yet as to Pentonville. Now look at 
the landscape beyond and about you. There is, first, 
the far sweeping and undulating liorizon. Take one 
general glance around at it. How varied ! how 
beautiful in its variety! how distant! — those objects 
which wc behold to the left may be trees, but yet we 
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cannot prononnoe them so. Tliat fur away Verdant 
knoll, crowned with wood, is Primrose Hill— a name 
of Cockney mould, it is true, but not, like Cockney 
names in general, belying its application. How look 
just below it— that little church, with*the low tower, 
is St. Pancras, and gives its name to the pretty little 
village grouped beneath it. Now direct your eye to 
the right. What is there to remind you of a prison in 
those varied fields? — some blending the dark promise 
of the hay harvest with the painted buttercup and 
idarry daisy, some alive with the mower and the hay- 
maker, some luxuriant with the rich yellow, green 
which marks the new mown meadows. It is tlie very 
dwelling of Liberty. How freely are those Spanish 
sheep grazing in the valley, and how goodly is the 
, appearance of their Andalusian guardians in native 
I costume, and the stanch wolf-dogs, witli their spiked 
- collars, here so superfluous withal! How free are 
i| those 999 cows which give life to that largest pasture 
1 of the whole! mysterious number, as the Pentonville 
I rustic tells with awe ; beyond which, the wealthy pro- 
prietor dreads, or has not been permitted, to acquire. 
Now mark that pleasant-looking, large, white building, 
at the distance of a mile or two, standing out against 
the trees that strive to close it in. How cheerfully it 
faces the morning sunshine, which comes right down 
upon it without impediment or adulteration ! That 
is Copenhagen House. There the more ambitious son 
of Cockayne, who spurns the barriers of Pentonville, 
finds satisfaction for his adventurous spirit. Thither 
the Pentonvillian himself, for change of association, 
takes his morning or evening summer ramble. That 
noble mass of tufted green which you see beyond, is 
called Caen Wood; and that sheet of fiery gold, as 
our view exhibits it, is the sun-lightcd roof of tlie 
stately mansion that bears the same designation. 
Now turn to those fair “ sister hills.” They are not 
unworthy a poet, nor have they been unsung. Who 
knows not Hampstead and Highgate ? Yet look at 
them here, and they are fairer than you have ever 
seen them — there is little trace of brick and mortar 
in those wild half-purpling summits which wc have 
now in view. What say you now ? might not the 
bard of Hydal have brought Master Bill hither, with- 
out impeachment of his taste ? or even been pleased 
to make Pentonville alternate with ** sweet Liswyn 
Farm,” and “ Kilve by the green sea ? ” 

But perhaps we may get a view of the young 
gentleman in the chaise. Our best chance will be 
found in turning to the right, where a very different 
scene opens on our eye. That long and not very 
shapely edifice, whose deficiencies, however, are 
considerably covered and obviated by that fair row of 
lindens, is a spot of no small renown in Cockneyland. 
It derives Its name from the White Conduit opposite. 
It is called White Conduit House. The summer’s 
morning is now seven hours on its way, and behind a 
gate, in a clear space well adapted for the purpose, 
the kine are brought out to the milking. White 
earthenware jugs are deposited on a board for the 
convenience of those who are dispo'sed to enjoy the 
VOL. XIV, 


luxury of a draught' of milk, fresh from the cow. 
And these, in truth, are not a few. The substantial 
citizen, the office clerk, the apprentice of the shop, 
find time, these long days, to procure a modicum of 
pure milk and pure air — things which “jewels, purple 
and gold” cannot procure for them in their dwellings 
beyond Smithfield Bars or London Wall. They enjoy, 
too, the benefit of a two-mile walk, which, long before 
they reach “ the Angel,” has come upon open ground. 
But mostly invalids, and of these mostly children, 
are “ drawn ” to Pentonville. An abundance of little 
chaises is thronging the entrance to White Conduit 
House, “ Brother Bill ” is most probably in one of 
them. 

The milking is over — the men of business are gone 
back to their desks and counters, but the children 
stay to disport themselves in the renowned 'VYhitc 
Conduit Cardens. These have no existence in 1851, 
but they have only very lately been built over. 
Still, you do not remember them as “ brother Bill ” 
beheld them. Look then, and you shall sec. Our 
background is breaking up into a triple vista. We 
cannot, alas ! acquit either design or execution of the 
grave sin of Cockney ism. But what of that? Is 
the air less pure, are the boisterous children less 
happy, because the great mind of the designer scorned 
to be limited by the narrow material boundary, and 
projected a w^ooden tower twenty feet high to repre- 
sent a rustic church, and painted a flat board with 
innumerable trees, that an avenue of twenty yards 
might seem interminable P What joy is afforded by 
tlie mechanical chimes in that tower to the embryo 
musician! What study in perspective does that 
board present to the .infant amateur of art P Say 
what you will, here are flowers in abundance, here arc 
arbour scats with tables for study and refreshment, 
Iiere is an ample pond where the youthful disciple of 
Walton may practise on the minnow and stickleback. 
And when evening shall arrive, every corner of these 
gardens will be crowded by people who spend their 
days in honourable toil amid dust and smoke, and 
think themselves entitled (and who will dispute it?) 
to their coffee, a ramble and ventilation, before they 
sleep to prepare them for the morrow’s early labour. 

I wish to make my diorama agreeable as well as 
faitliful, and, therefore, T do not exhibit the White 
Conduit Gardens on a Sunday evening. Yet were I 
to do so, it would be unjust to conclude that all of 
that vast multitude were sabbath-breakers. Many of 
tiicm have been sober attendants on morning and 
evening service, and must take some refreshment for 
themselves, and for the children fatigued by a salutary 
walk, and overladen with tlm buttercups, roses, and 
honeysuckles, which are to gladden and perfume the 
smoky atmosphere of home for the next six days. 

But the day weans on — let us turn once more to 
the fair “ White Conduit Fields.” And, hark ! there 
are notes of martial music. A pageant is approaching. 
Drum and trumpet and trombone are distinctly beard 
— ^it is the Grenadiers’ march. Now they are near 
enough for us to licar oboe and clarionet as well. Now I 
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scarlet glares, and gold and steel glitter in tbe sun. 
Some rough-looking carponter-like soldiers precede. 
They are not armed with musket and bayonet, but 
with axe, and saw, and hammer~-they arc the 
pioneers. Hero is the drum-major, with his cocked 
iial- set square and trimmed with ^Id lace and red 
i alhers, and wielding his staff of office with conscious 
pride. Then tlie band, not dissimilarly attired, save 
here and there an Ethiop musician, with turban 
and crescent. There are the drums and fifes, a goodly 
company. A gallant array follows. The colours are 
displayed. The officers, with cocked hat and pendant 
plume, keep order from their chargers. They proceed 
to the second field. There they arc drawn up for a 
field day>»that field is called ''the Parade /or such 
it is for them. Here their band plays one evening in 
eveiT week, to the great delight of tlie Pcntonvillious, 
who promenade on that fair gravelled walk, and gaze 
on the green prospect below. 

To the eye of tlie unpractised civilian, these soldiers 
seem to perform their evolutions very gracefully and 
precisely. At any rate, some allowance is due to them. 
They have never been called on to stand fire, mid 
uncharitable people doubt if they would respond to 
the call : but do not you think so. They arc men 
—they are Englishmen — they have wives, and children, 
and hearths, and a country, and freedom to fight for. 
They will fight fast enough, if they arc wanted, and 
gallantly too. They have enrolled themselves in a 
military body, that they may be able to add skill and 
system to courage. They are peaceful men — men of 
trade and labour — of the shop and of the field. Hut 
they are true and loyal hearts, and their king and 
country may rely on them for peace or war. They are 
The Clerkenwell Loyal Volunteers. A strange 
designation to your cars, young spectators ! and such 
may it ever prove ! If the substantial Peutonvillc of 
1851 be a gloomy substitute for tbe fair vision wo 
have been beholding in our aerial diorama, wc are not 
without our compensation, and a very sufficient one 
too. Bed coats, indeed, do not everywhere dazzle our 
eyes, nor do Tyrtsean strains thrill our ears, and make 
our hearts beat martially. But we have no apprehen- 
sions from foreign enmity and violence— and if wc 
want exhibitions, we have one which outdoes all 
which we have ever beheld, and which is a testimony, 
and, let us hope, a warranUoo, of peace and love with 
all nations around us. '[fterefore let us be grateful, 
though Pentonville be now better known topickpockets 
than to poets. Poets must go further; and they will 
not lose time — and the rail will carry them with ten 
times the velocity with which “brother Bill” was 
necessitated to travel, to spots ten times fairer than 
even his Pentonville. 

That house, now broken up into two humble tene- 
ments, is probably as useful, and even as ornamental 
externally, (the old laburnum still grows over the 
wall,) as when, under the designation of Hermes Hill, 
it was the proud abode of the important Dr.De 
Vajimgin, whose painted dogs, no doubt, “brother 
SU” must often have admired on his summer excur- 


sions ; or as wheti from its stately gates issued a pomp- 
ous equipage, bearing ostentatiously on every part 
the cipher of S. 8., and freighted with no less a per* 
sonage than William Huntington, “Sinner Sav^,” 
the coalhieaver 4}onverted — ^into a man of wealth, and 
a popular proaclier. And some will think that an 
elegant residence, called Suetonius Lodge, with a 
formidable British Lion in front, is preferable to the 
fragment of a vallum (still, however, amid the wilder- 
ness of houses, religiously preserved) which the 
Peniouvillian of old dignified with the name of CfBBar*8 
Hill, and which a well-grounded tradition assigns as 
the spot where eighty thousand Britons lay bleeding 
round the car of the outraged Boadicea. 

Well! wo have seen enough — have we notP to 
justify the Smit hs in making Wordsworth bring little 
Bill, for air and recreation, to this overbuilt and over- 
crowded place. Perhaps it had undergone fewer 
changes from the time of Suetonius to his, than from 
his to the present day. It is a very type of change. 
On its every flagstone it bears inscribed, “ Tempora 
mutanturP Yet, is not that inscription more or less 
legible on every work of man, and every production 
of nature ? 

“And, like the baseless fabric of this yisiom 
Tlie cloud'Capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’* 

The ancients tell us that the first moiety of night 
brings witli it fallacious visions through a stately 
portal of ivory ; while the dreams of the latter half 
arc true, but come through a liomcly gate of horn. 
The sleep that “ rounds ” our little life is even so. Our 
early dreams come to ns in pageantry and beauty, 
through the pure white portal of innocence; but, 
alas! they are soon departed, and sadly unreal. 
Pass, liowevcr, the meridian of “ our little life,” and 
up xomo the liard realities, through the dark horny 
gate of maturity : and they depart not till we awake 
in the incorporeal morning — but it is our own fault if 
they depart not then — for, after all, earthly realities 
are dreams, if wc make them not something better or 
worse. Be it then our wisdom to cherish the remem- 
brances of youtli. Let the young store them while 
they may, like summer fruits, for the solace of winter. 
I do not agree with Dante’s Francesca, that no distress 
is more grievous than the recollection of happiness in 
affliction. It is one of the aggravations of affliction 
that it with difficulty permits us to call up the images 
of departed happiness. “One fatal remembrance” 
commonly erects an impassable barrier against the 
happy memories wliich before used to come Wk to us 
at a call, with the spring of an unstrung bow. If 
they can only be brought bock, they will not change 
their nature — they will be happy memories stilL 
I Perhaps it may be said, this must depend partly on 
the object of memory, and partly on the nature of 
the affliction* I* will not enter on metaphysical re* 
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finenients. 1 belieTO tn innocent joy will never forego 
its joyousnofis in the presence of the darkest sorrow, 
if memoiy can only bring it thither. Happy days 
and a fair scene may alike pass away — ^the scene 
not only from our eyes, but from the very face of the 
earth, vanishing like the hours with wtiich it was 
associated — but, if the association can be retained, and 
its lustre brought to pierce the gloom which sur- 
rounds us, the light which is in it will not be found 
darkness. The beams of Faith and Resignation must, 
however, clear the way for it. Persuaded tliat all is 
for the best, that all is the operation of unerring Love, 
we may in time be enabled to let in the radiance 
of early happiness upon our darkest sorrows. Other- 
wise, even a little present grief may shut out happy 
memories of considerable proportions. Pentonville is 
life symbolized. Whose flowers have not been shred 
away by the hand of Death or of Inconstancy P In 
whose gardens and fields have not care and sorrow 
reared their dark and unsightly dwellings, their silent 
prison-houses, where they ply their stem corrective 
discipline ? But shall these meditations mar the fresh 
enjoyments of childhood P Nay ; they will not — they 
cannot; childhood, happily, is protected from this 
suffering by a providential incredulity. Sliall the 
retrospect overwhelm the mature with despondency ? 
Nay, again; .the dispensation is providential, and, 
therefore, must be good and wise. Who now' repairs 
to Pentonville for clear air and rural joys? Yet 
it were no less unreasonable to seek the pure delights 
of heavenly-minded childhood upon earth. 'Phose 
pleasures were given us that we might aim at that 
land where they abide for ever, by ** becoming as 
little children ” in lowliness, docility, trustful faith, 
and tranquil purity, and thus fit ourselves for those 
substantial enjoyments, of which the exquisite expe- 
riences of childhood are, perhaps, the faithful shadow 
— but no more. * • 

Our diorama has beguiled us somewhat from the 
idea with which we sat down to behold it. It has 
made us, perchance, “sadder;"’ if our sadness has 
made us “ wiser ” also, the exhibition will need uo 
apology. 
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BY ELIZA. W. FAlUrnAM. 

Chaptbb V. 

XmproTed conduct of the boat— PolitenoM of her captain— Our 
style of conversation pantomimic on my part — Lauding— Po- ^ 
keiton— Starting for our final destination — The conntrv, the 
road, the Their peculiar character demonstrated — Wood- j 

land and its principal inhabitants — Prairie Lodge — Our meeting. 

Ottb boat conducted herself much better in the latter 
part of her tour than the first. Her improved conduct 
gave the captain leisure, when he was awake, to spend 
some time with his female passengers. As I was the 
only one left after the departure of the Hooshier 
bride, these honours were ooncentrated on me. It 
would have been a troublesome distinction had the 
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engine been less noisy or his voice loader, but as >the 
one was “soft and low,” and the other hissed, whistled, 
groaned, and splattered continually, I was but little 
embarrassed by them. If his face expressed astonish- 
ment at what he uttered, I proceeded to look aston- 
ished myself. If he looked a negative, I shook my 
head; an affirmative, I nodded; sentiment, nothing 
was easier than to respond; profound, it cost little 
effort to look wise and inquiring. Every day he 
donned a fresh ruffle and white pantaloons; but the 
hose, I think, were the same — so that after two or 
three days, there were several transverse stripes of a 
dark brown colour crossing the foot, which, at a 
distance, with a little aid from the imagination, might 
be construed into ribbons, and so made to impart the 
appearance of a more elaborate finisli to the fine pumps. 
He had a Leghorn hat, with a wide rim lined with 
lemon-coloured silk, in which he aired liis brainless 
cranium on very warm days, though he never pardoned 
himself for appearing in the cabin with it. 

Wc worried on through tlie flood of water that was 
pouring down the bi^.d of the Illinois and submerging 
its banks, till the night of the fifth day brought us to 
the landiiig-phieo of our friends in the town of 
Pokertoii. It was at that time the county scat of 
one of the largest and wealthiest counties in the 
state. Ils name is faintly descriptive of its in- 
habitants ill a double sense: one of their favourite 
recreations being a game at cards, which is indicated 
by the first two syllables of this name. A still more 
conclusive right to it was demonstrated before we left 
the town. We had a promise of a conveyance to 
reach our friends early in tlio morning, but our utmost 
efforts of coaxing, hiring, and remoustrating failed to 
bring it till one o’clock. My vexation may easily be 
conceived. After a journey of nearly four weeks, to 
be delayed so long within nine miles of the dearest 
friends I had on earth; to be doomed to sit in the 
wooden room of a wooden tavern, every beam and 
board of v/liich was saturated with tlie juice and 
fumes of tobacco; to look out, hour after hour, into 
the sleepy street of a river town, thronged with 
rough boatmen, horse-jockeys, plaintiffs and defendants, 
(for the court was in session,) with their learned 
counsel, every man and boy of them armed with a 
cigar, or old pijic, brown with the absorbed fumes of 
the weed ; to see among tiiem all not a face that one 
had ever seen, and, t ired as 1 then felt, not one that 
I could fancy I should ever vnsh to sec again, — was 
insufferable. Reading, in such a state of suspense, 
was out of the question ; and it was impossible to set 
foot out of doors, for the mud mounted half-way to 
the tops of the mcn*s boots. I had not a few 
misgivings about the "new country,” and they in- 
creased in arithmetical progression, till a nondescript 
vehicle drove to the door, and Hal came in to annonnee 
that deliverance had at last come. Cloak and hat 
were never donned quicker than mine on that occasion. 
I stood waiting long before the baggage was in. 

The driver was a native. “ Is this hyur the young 
woman that’s goin out ? ” said he. 
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•• The veiy same, sir.” 

''Wall, just wait till I get this truck aboard, and 
Fll help you in.” 

** Thank you, I can help myself. How long will it 
take you to drive to my sisters P ” 

"I can’t rightly judge now ; the roads is heavy and 
! tlie slues deep, but I allow we’ll fetch it about five 
o’clock, anyhow. 1 should a been here two hours 
ago, but my beast was out on the prairie, and 
|. I couldn’t git him afore.” 

•‘Well, our patience has been amply proved, 
meantime ; but now, if you can, accomplish it by five 
o’clock. It’s just half-past one, and I confess I do 
not see clearly how one horse is to travel nine miles, 
with three persons and the baggage, over the heavy 
roads and those other phenomena that you named, 
whatever they may be, even in that long time.” 

•*Thar, we’re all ready now, that big piece of 
plunder can’t go; seat yourself with the lady, Mr. 
and we’ll put out jist hold on the lines a minute, 
till I go in.” 

Wlien he returned he had replenished the inner 
man with a liberal potation of whiskey, and his 
resolutions for our benefit were multiplied indefinitely. 

He mounted a large trunk in front, flourished his 
whip, and we soon left the suburbs of Pokerton 
behind us. 

It was a glorious April day. The very air was 
exhilarating enough to have routed a legion of azure 
tormentors, not to mention the circumstances under 
which wc were breathing it. 

Those who have ever experienced the emotions that 
fill the heart when one approaches the home of 
friends — a dear sister or brotlier, after a separation of 
years, can appreciate something of ours as the wheels 
rolled on and brought us nearer to this interesting 
termination of our wanderings. The deep joy which 
will not permit one to be silent, and yet finds no relief 
in words ; the questions which will continually force 
their way to utterance, tiiough no answer is expected ; 
the imaginary portrait of the home, its internal 
arrangements and external appearance; the changes 
which time has wrought in tlic persons of its old 
inmates; the appearance of the new ones he has 
introduced; the volume of the past which is to be 
opened by each party, — ^its mingled contents of painful 
and pleasurable records ; thdi’tiew things that are to be 
told, and the old ones^ that are to be reviewed ; the 
freshness of each to each, and the days that must 
elapse before this single charm can be diminished ; the 
speculations upon the probable position and employ-' 
ment of each member of the family when you enter, 
and their surprise contrasted with your coolness which 
says, “Why, you didn’t know we were so near, but 
we did, and are not at all surprised;” all these 
thoughts and feelings, and a thousand others which 
human language can but faintly define, crowded our 
minds and kept every faculty upon its fullest tension. 

The country itself had indescribable charms for the 
eye to which it was new. We had left the foliage of 
spring further south, but I rejoiced more to see the 


prairies in their naked majesty, having in my mind the 
rich promise whicli the coming months were to fulfil. 
Where they had not been burned, the grass was still 
brown, and the trees and copses naked. 

One of the great desires of my life that yet 
remained ungratified, was to see a prairie. Several 
smooth openings* among the groves looked la^ge 
enough to our uneducated vision, but the driver 
declared they were nothing— mere “little meadows 
which would make smart truck patches by-and-by. 
Jest nothin at all in the way of a prairie.” But this 
did not restrain our exclamations of delight at the 
beauty around us; to all which came the reply, 

“ Nothin at all, ma’am.” 

I at last asked if wc should pass nothing entitled 
to the name of prairie P 

“ None of much account,” he replied ; “ thar’s two 
or three smart little openings among the baarens, but 
the timber’s scattered all over hyur.” 

We crossed a little stream at some distance from '' 
the town, and our road thence onward, for more than 
a mile, wound among beautiful heights thinly wooded 
and covered with the clean brown grass. As wc 
mounted one of these, the country opened before us, > 
and swept away to the eastern horizon, a distance of 
many miles — a smooth, open plain, undotted by a tree 
or other familiar object. I can never ibrget the thrill 
which this first unbounded view on a prairie gave me. 

I afterwards saw many more magnificent — many richer 
in all elements of beauty — many so extensive that this | 
appeared a mere meadow beside them— but no other 
had the charm of this. I have looked upon it a ; 
thousand times since, and wished in my selijsh- 
ness that it might remain unchanged; that neither 
buildings, fences, trees, nor living things should 
change its features while I live, that I might carry 
this fii^t^ortrait of it unchanged to my grave. I see 
it now, its soft outline swelling against the clear 
eastern sky, its heaving surface pencilled with black 
and brown lines, its borders fringed with the naked 
trees ! 

No better proof of the reality of this prairie could 
have been given than the silence which it inspired in 
myself and my companion. We had burst into ex- 
clamations of delight a dozen times before, when the 
Tittle glades opened around us ; but now there was not 
a* word uttered. Both were lost in contemplation of , 
the sublime spectacle which lay before us. We had 
no inquiries to make. Nature spoke to us in her own 
unequivocal language. 

But the view ^as short; the road soon wound 
again among trees, and afterward ran across a tract 
of low open ground from which the prospect beyond 
was cut off. It began now also to be worse than we 
had found it. The turf was wet and very soft, and 
the soil where it was cut, so adhesive that it was 
extremely difficult for the horse to make any progress. 
We had not ybt learned what the dues were, and 
I was about asking our Jehu to enlighten us on this 
point, when a practical demonstration, much more 
impressive than the most eloquent description, Biy)ei- 
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Beded the necessityi and, indeed, the opportunity 
of speech. 

We approached a long narrow line of stagnant 
Vater, filled with hogs of tall grass, and apparently 
very much broken up in the middle. There was no 
bridge in sight, and the road terminated abruptly on 
one side of this miniature swamp, and emerged as 
abruptly on the other. It was evident that people 
crossed, or at least drove in from both sides. 

The man on the trunk betrayed no hesitation, he 
only looked first to the right, then to the left, as if he 
contemplated turning out of the beaten track if any 
better one offered; but apparently the examination 
was fruitless, for he advanced and plunged his horse 
at once into the thickest of the black pool. I was 
certain we should never get through. The animal 
sprung, floundered, and pulled his best, and drew the 
waggon (the driver, by the way, called it a dearborn^ 
about twice its length, when he went down, and I 
thought was going to disappear altogether, but a 
sudden jerk showed that he still found footing. The 
fore-wheels sank in the place he had just occupied, 
the driver lay in the pool between, the horse stood 
high and dry on the opposite side, the shafts dragging 
at his heels, and Hal and I sat looking all sorts of 
consternation, first at the driver, then at the horse, 
then at each other. It was but [a moment, and both 
broke into a shout of laughter that brought Jehu in 
astonishment to his feet, and drew the attention of 
two elderly ladies who were looking up some early 
sprouts of beans in a garden near by. There we sat 
dismally helpless, in a bemired and decrepit waggon, 
the horse and driver a few feet in advance, and both 
of us wondering how we were to get out. The man 
of the whip soon recovered his self-possession, and 
merely remarking that the bottom of the due must 
have fallen out since he crossed it, suggested that 
I should walk ashore os 1 best could, and go into the 
tavern, while he went to the blacksmith’s shop for 
help, and to get his fractures repaired. **lt was 
right good luck,” said he as he drove off, ** that we 
didn’t get dmd afore we got to town.” 

“To town!” said Hal, opening his eyes in as- 
tonishment ; “ where is a town P ” 

“Why, hyur; don’t you see- there’s a tavern, and 
yonder is a blacksmith’s shop, and two homen beside. 
This is Woodland.” 

“ Yes, so I should think, in its natural sense.” 

On due inspection, however, a sign-post was visible 
before the smartest-looking of the three cabins. It 
belonged to the garden where we had seen the elderly 
ladies, and now both their caps were visible in front. 
People with travelling baggage could not pass through 
the town without inspection, still less be ** slued** in 
its very suburbs, and not receive any proffer of 
hospitality from its principal inhabitants. ■ On chari- 
table thoughts intent, therefore, the good matrons 
issued from the door to invite the strangers in till 
repairs were made. While they approached, I had 
tiy yft for a brief survey of their persons. As we 
wen within two or three miles of our sister’s house, | 


these people must be neighbours, so I had some 
interest in the examination. 

Both were somewhat past the middle period of 
life. One was a straight, tall, precise figure, trimmed 
at all comers into more than Puritan stiffness. Her 
face was expressive of much kindness, I thought. 
I was not so well skilled in physiognomy then as now. 
Her carriage was lady-like, and both her dress and 
mwner indicated that she was an emigrant from the 
east. The former, however, was peculiar, and betrayed 
the presence of some strong prejudices in the wearer. 
The waist was short, and the long skirt fell in narrow, 
perpendicular folds to the feet. The sleeves, (it will 
be remembered that this was the period of maturity 
among large sleeves,) w'ere confined to the long, 
slender arm half-way above the elbow, and thence 
enlarged a trifle to the shoulder. A neat, square 
collar of spotted muslin surrounded the neck. The 
cap was equally plain; still all was in keeping with 
the person, whose whole mien was characterized by a 
stiffness that reminded one of a new-made Quaker in 
a ball-room. Her companion was quite a contrast to 
this in person and dress. She was shorter and thicker. 
Her movements were quick and free, and indicated a 
woman who hdd moved much, and always with an 
object. Her dress was more conformable, * as Mr. 
AVeller, sen., would say. Her sleeves were larger, 
her waist longer, her skirt not so perpendicular, and 
her cap had a fuller border. All these observations 
were made in a much shorter space than it will take 
to read them, for we met in less than a minute from 
the time when they commenced. A courteous salu- 
tation from the non-conformist and a cordial one from 
her companion were followed by a scrutinizing gaze 
through the glasses of the latter, and an exclamation, 

“ La I it’s Miss , Mary’s sister, isn’t it ? ” There 

was no denying the charge. 

“ I thought so, you look so much like her ; come 
in, do. Wliy, you broke down in the slue, eh? Well, 
who’d a thought it? — but Mary’s been expectin on 
you this good while. Slio’ll be glad enough, I guess. 
Take a chair ; you must be tired. And that’s your 
brother Henry with you, eh ? I thought I knowed 
you as soon as I looked at you. It beats all how 
much you and Mary looks alike. Why, when’d you 
come up the river ? What, last night, and never got 
out here till this time ? Take off your things ; you’ll 
have to wait some time for ’em to mend the waggon : 
the whippletree is broke ; I see the fellow carryin it 
along in liis hand.” 

' " No, thank you,” said I, cmbraciug the first pause 
in the good old lady’s interrogatories and salutations, 
to inquire the distance that yet rcuiaiiicd. 

**La ! ’tain’t but three mild ; we’re nigh neighbours. 
Well, how glad they will be to see you ! Do take off 
your bunnut; they won’t get the waggon mended 
right away.” 

I replied that I would walk rather than wait long, 
now we were so near. 

. “I massy, you can’t do it,— the road is so wet and 
the slues so full of water. There’s a slue right out 
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here tbaf; you couldn’t got Across At sUj so yon’ll hAve 
to wait.” 

I now turned my Attention to a ^up of young 
girls who were gathered at the other side of the room. 
One of them, a pale, timid-looking child of fourteen, 
with large black eyes and a face singularly like that 
of the taller woman, came forward, and was introduced 
by the latter as her daughter Josephine. The others 
bore the like relation to the hospitable landlady. 
When the latter abated the tempest of her speech a 
little, the more dignified non-conformist entered into 
conversation with me. She told me who she was, a 
piece of information which had more interest for me 
than the reader may suppose ; how long she had been 
there, and where she came from. It was all done in 
a very proper and precise manner. Not a single rule 
of etiquette was transgressed, either in question or 
answer. 

At the end of half an hour the waggon was at the 
door, and we were once more ready "to start. We 
inquired of the landlady for the house. j 

" It’s the next but one,” she replied. ** You go by 
Squire O’Brien’s jist out here in the edge of the 
grove, and it’s the next one you come to. It’s a 
story and a half frame-house, with a kitchen back.” 

Silence seize your tongue, good woman, for the 
next half hour, for that hint I 1 wouldn’t have looked 
at the best painting that represented it, and here, 
within an hour of seeing it, I have the whole thing 
set before me. 

Wc drove on, got over the s/ue without breaking 
down, rode through one or two little copses of hazel 
and sassafras, emerged on the open prairie with the 
same sky-bound savannah in front that had so charmed 
us a little way back, and continued thus till we struck 
the outskirts of a thin tract of barrens, entered a lane 
with fair fields on cither hand, and saw two houses 
before us. But now we were all seized with a sudden 
mistiness of recollection. Nobody could tell whether 
it was the first or the second ; something had been 
said about two close together, and it was finally 
settled between Hal and his Jehu that it must be the 
further one. We looked hard at the first to see if we 
could detect no familiar face peering from its windows, 
but they seemed deserted and lonely. The yard and 
garden adjoining were enebsed with a picket-fence, 
some rose-bushes and a f^ other flowering shrubs 
dotted the turf of clean cultivated grass, which was 
just springing from its winter bed, and there was an 
aspect about the whole that made me almost exclaim, 
"This must be Mary’s home.” But wc had passed, 
and were looking back, when a face appeared at one 
of the kitchen windows that settled our doubts, and 
turned the horse’s head in the direction of our own 
rather quicker than was quite consistent with the 
safety of the dearborn. No accident befel us, liow- 
cver, and in another moment we were ushered through 
the unfinished hall into the room which served as 
kitchen, parlour, and dining-room. One was there 
whom our hearts bounded to see, but not Maiy. 

"Where is sheP” 


" She has stepped into her father-in-law’s, the next 
house ; but she’ll be here in a moment, for she must 
have seen you.” 

The wdrds were soarcely uttered when the ou^r 
door opened, and a thin, slight figure bounded in, and 
the next moment we were alternately dasped in her 
arms. " My dear sister !” "My dear brother 1” were 
the only words we had need to exchange. Deep 
emotion is always silent. 

Chapxeb VI. 

Sun>bonneti, velli, glovei, Ao.— EiiTinniinenti of PtalHt Itodga— 
Its neighbour!— A horticultural curiosity — Preparing for tear— 
Partaking it— The evening— Who were present, and how we 
spent it.; 

Mary was followed by a sturdy little boy, with 
cheeks like the rich side of a fall pear. He looked at 
us a moment, and then drew to the opposite side of 
the room. 

I "This is my Junius,” said the proud mother. 

" So this is the famous letter-writer, about whose 
wonderful doings and sayings we have been favoured 
with such long passages in certain epistles from 
Prairie Lodge. He is not exactly as spiritual as old 
Nominwt Umbra was at the last date, but he will be 
all the more interesting to us mortals by-and-by, when 
his highness condescends to make our acquaintance. 
Now let us see the externals of Prairie Lodge.” 

" Oh, there is little to see now. Nature docs most 
of our ornamental work here, and she has barely 
commenced the business of the season yet. I can 
show you what she has to work on, and you will soon 
see for yourselves that she is au elegant and unsparing 
artist here. Now, are you ready P ” 

"Yes.” 

"What, no gloves?” 

"Never a one. I want my hands at liberty, having 
a special use for them ; and, moreover, I hate gloves.” 
"But you’ll wear a sun-bonnet P ” 

"Why, yes, I must concede as much as that, I 
suppose, though next to the articles just mentioned 
your close, straight-forward sun-bonnet is my ab- 
horrence.” 

"Yes, so I should think, and all other forms 
included, to judge from the colour of your face and 
neck.” 

"Why, I have worn, as you see, a little open hat, 
that would let me look wherever 1 chose. I have not 
lost sight of a leaf, or rock, or anything either 
curious or beautiful, for the sake of saving a shade of 
brown on my complexion.” 

"But you haven’t travelled from New York in that 
little ribl^ned nut-shell without a veil P ” 

" Exactly so, sister mine. I jiacked my veil in the 
bottom of my trunk when I started, to save all 
scruples, and relieve myself from two or three trouble- 
some debates each day on the propriety of dropping 
it over my fhco for five minutes. I put veils in the 
same category with gloves.” 

"And sun-bonnets too? Why you’ll run wild on 
the prairie before the first flowers are out; if the 
Indians were crossing the country as often as they 
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used to be, three or four years since, they’d take you 
along for a stray princess.” 

** Thank you; the rank would be flattering : but if 
it were due to our family on the scone of colour, 1 
have ap elder sister who should take precedence.” 

” Here we are. This little brook that is fringed by 
these willows, runs from a piece of springy ground 
above the garden, and falls into the little stream that 
crosses the road at the foot of that large tree. It is 
here all the year, except, occasionally, a few weeks in 
ueiy dry seasons. One could scoop out a delicious 
little pool under those drooping willows, if one had 
time and felt no scruples about glovclcss hands.” 

” Yes, ril think of it. Now where docs this clean 
path leiyl through that unparalleled gate and those 
bushes beyond ? ” 

” To the spring.” 

” Ah, what a distance ! ” 

“Oh yes, but we only bring water thence for 
drinking and cooking ; we have, usually, an abundance 
of rain-water near the door.” 

” That’s a blessing ; but when tlie clouds fail ? ” 

"That is a failure we very seldom hear of here. 
You’ll see before you have been with us a week it is 
the last dispensation one would provide against.” 

“ You have showers, then, sometimes ? ” 

"The clouds will answer that question some day 
in a manner that will astonish you.” 

"Is there anything worth seeing in this grove 
beyond your spring P ” 

"Nothing of much interest in the natural world; 
there is a little spot there — ” and my sister’s face 
lost its playful expression while she spoke. " But 1 
must tell you the story sonic day, when wc liave 
leisure, and take you to see it.” 

" Very well, if it be melancholy, as I guess, let us 
dismiss it till some future time, when sorrow will be 
a pleasure. Whose bouse is that down the road ? ” 

"That is Mr. 11 ^*s, John’s father. Wc call it 

•the other house.’ ” 

"It would be more convenient, would it not, to 
eliminate the last two letters of tlic article, and cut 
the phrase down to two words ? ” 

" Undoubtedly. But 1 trust you will not claim the 
idea as onginal. It is oue we have often availed 
ourselves of, since the erection of this luade a 
t’other of that.” 

"Very ingenious, truly. But what are all these 
shrubs about the yard ? ” 

“ Here you see a row of forest trees : tliis tall one 

that bends so gracefully is an elm. John and 

placed them here two years ago. These are roses along 
here; yonder are two lilacs on each side the front 
door ; further on is another kind of rose between the 
gate and the large tree, and this is a seringa, but it 
has never flowered yet. Those scattered promiscuously 
yonder, are roses. I have been unable to procure a 
greater variety; indeed, if roses would bloom at all 
seasons, 1 should scarcely crave it. As the roots 
increase, 1 intend to divide and multiply them till the 
yard, all except my bleaching plat, is a wilderness of 


them. There is nothing in the flower world that I 
so much love. They grow very fast on our rich soil. 
If different kinds of shrubbery were to bo had here, 
one could have a magnificent display in a very few 
years. 1 have the promise of some from Cincinnati 
this spring, by a gentleman wilh whom you are 
partially acquainted, I believe. Oh, I declare it’s a 
phcuomcuoii that red can be seen through so dark a 
brown ! But this gentleman is to have a variety of 
plants sent on, and he offers to divide with me. By 
the way, I liad like to have forgotten one horticultural 
curiosity. It is here on the west side of the house, 
under the bed-room window. These windows are not 
so bare in summer. I have a flowering scarlet-runner 
that clusters very thickly over them, and makes 
a more beautiful drapery than your damask and 
gossamer.” 

" 1 have no doubt ; but show me your curiosity.” 

"Here it is, do you recognise it? But there’s Uttle 
need of asking; for a lady who abhors bonnets and 
veils, you blush easily, methinks.” 

"1 scarcely know who would not blush to see 
themselves stared at by tlndr own initials done in 
green of that size, and in salad, too I common salad ! 
By-and-by it will be plucked and eaten in vinegar. 
Who would not blush at the prospect of such an 
ignominious blotting from the face of nature? But 
who is that approaching us ? ” 

"My husband. You’ll hardly recollect him: — but 
come in. I must set about tea. Hal is whispering 
me that you havn’t eaten since you left St. Louis.” 

"If he doesn’t call such service as he did at the 
supper table last evening eating, it must be confessed 
wc liavc not.” 

" Be seated ; you will now learn the convenience of 
having your parlour and dining-room in the kitchen, 
— that is, when you arc your on u servant. I take care 
of my family alone, but it will interfere little with our 
conversation; you sit there, I work here; so it all 
goes on harmoniously 

"But suppose 1 work with you; let me lay the 
table.” 

"Certainly. I shall refuse you no privilege of that 
kind.” 

In a few minutes the shining plates were laid upon 
the snowy cloth; a refleeter filled wilh tender biscuit 
gliltercd on the hearth; the tea-kettle bubbled into 
the lire; the cellar yielded its stores of golden butter, 
cheese, and honey, and a repast was before ns that 
would have tempted appetites more pampered than 
ours had been. In the evening all the family were 
gathered, not excepting the gentleman whose plants 
were on their way from Cincinnati. There was also 
present a gentleman who had long been domiciliated 
witli my sister’s family— a man with a dark face, 
which seemed the home of the very genius of melan- 
choly. A single word explained his connexion with 
the story which Mary bad promised me at some future 
day. The evening was spent in the eigoyment of 
some of the riclicst emotions that belong to humanitT ) 
all retired at a late hour ; we new ones with a wond 
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of novelty yet to explore — the others with many < 
wonders of the eastern world yet to learn. 

Chapter VIT* 

Prairie life begun— Rambles in tho groves and over the prairies — 
Vifcits on boneback — An afternoon with a neighbour three miles 
distant— Amusing details of this visit, a fair specimen of the 
social visiting of the country. 

The next day calls were received from the other 
house, invitations accepted, and prairie life fairly 
begun. 

Tlicrc was everything yfet to see and learn, but we 
were under progress very soon. Hal, I believe, 
advanced much more rapidly than myself — a natural 
consequence of his being abroad so much more. But 
we were no stayers indoor. When the household 
cares were disposed of for an hour or two, away we 
went into the groves and thickets, or out upon the 
prairies. There wore some visits to be made at two 
or three miles* distance; these called for hoi'scs. 
Sometimes the call was responded to by one only, and 
1 remember one afternoon enjoying a hearty laugh 
when Hal, who was to accompany us, came in and 
announced very gravely that the horse was ready, and 
that he would mount and wait till we came out. He 
had built a small addition to him, lie said, and quite 
regretted there was not a fourth person to accompany 
us. Mounted thus, one on the saddle, the other 
behind on a blanket, witli Hal for our bridle knight— 
and never hud two ladies a more waggish or humorous 
one — we scoured the prairies. Hal was generally in 
at the mounting and dismounting; but unless there 
were danger to be encountered, we saw little of him 
between the goals ; wlint we gained over him by our 
speed being lost by the various explorations which 
curio.sity or fancy led us to make. 

The equestrian of the prairies enjoys the largest 
liberty which falls to tlie lot of mortals. Time and 
distance are the only checks he knows. He draws 
his rein for whatever point he lists, and gallops in 
straight or curved lines on till he tires or reaches the 
spot. Physical freedom is nowhere more perfect, and 
seldom is it enjoyed with a higher zest than we brought 
to these excursions, great as was the disproportion 
between steeds and riders. 

Our visits were usually made in the afternoon. 
The hour for starting was the earliest practicable after 
dinner, which was always talAn at twelve. When the 
morning had been auspicious within, and only the 
ordinary affairs of the house were on hand, the 
preparations could all be made by one o’clock. But 
the force of habit was too stroug to suffer me to 
submit to this without an earnest protest, and 1 
remember feeling very much annoyed one day at 
being dragged out to spend a long afternoon less 
agreeably than we should liave spent it at home. 

** What possible pleasure can it afford our hostess P ” 

I inquired. 

cannot vouch for the pleasure,” said Maiy; 
** but the convenienoe, 1 can assure yon, will be very 
great.” 

How, pray?” 


** If we go at one she will have time to prepare tea ; 
if we wait till two, she will be compelled to dismiss 
us without.” 

‘*8end a piessengcr, then, to assure her that wo are 
coming ; that will give her time.” 

** Yes, but it would be very awkward to take her in 
mid preparation.” 

“Not at all for us; and the lady, on your own 
showing, can be endowed with no very high degree of 
sensibility ; so I think your argument fails.” 

“ My argument may, but my experience does ngt. 
I have visited this lady, you never have ; and 1 speak 
from positive knowledge when I say that it will not 
do to go later than one.” 

This was one of those obstinate cases— such as 
arise in many other affairs of life — in which one feels 
the reasons to be indisputable, but finds it difficult to 
set them forth in words. We repaired to our post at 
one o’clock ; the hostess was already on the gui vive. 
She, liowever, sat about five minutes after our entrance, 
to give dignity to the reception, aud then went about 
consummating the great event of the day — the tea 
table. The whole affair went on iii the room where 
we sat, so that 1 shall be able to give its different 
stages and progress with an accuracy which, I trust, 
may be appreciated. 

First stage — half-past one — a kettle of pumpkin is 
suspended over the fire for stewing, and a tcu-kcttle 
placed on the hearth, a few inches from the forestick ; 
half past two, a patent oven is placed before the fire, 
filled with gingerbread, of which I will give the recipe 
to the next edition of the Frugal Housewife. Next, 
the pumpkin is taken up and prepared for baking, by 
sifting and mixing with eggs, milk, ginger, and 
molasses. 1 ought to have remarked that as all this 
took place in the month of May, the pumpkin was 
dried. At four o’clock, the gingerbread was replaced 
by a pan of wheaten biscuit, and the tea-kettle was 
suspended from the hook whence the pumpkin had 
been taken. At half-past four, the table was placed 
in the centre of the room, and covered with a cloth. 
Dishes now began to drop around upon it. They 
appeared at random, of all ages, colours, aud sizes, just 
as the congregation gathers at a country meeting- 
house. This continued till dark, broken at intervals 
by the attention necessary to affairs elsewhere. At 
five o’clock, the biscuits were removed, wrapped in a 
table-cloth or towel, and a pie placed in the oven. 
The fire was stimulated with a fresh basket of chips. 
Time was shortening now, and affairs began to wear a 
hurried look. 1 could not forbear taking advantage 
of a short absence of the hostess, to ask Mary whether 
her experience would enable her to guarantee us any 
supper, with all our punctuality. At six o’clock, a 
plate of dried beef and pickles appeared on the table, 
flanked by a saucer of honey aud a preserve dish of 
plums. The teapot was scalded at half-past six, the 
biscuit and cake had taken their places at a quarter 
to seven, and just fifteen minutes afterward, we were 
seated at the table. The attention of the hostess was 
several times interrupted by the pie, which would not 
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bsJu ; fit last she declared herself under the necessity 
of apologizing for its conduct, and asking us to excuse 
its appearance. We left a little before eight o’clock, 
and the naughty pie was taken from its hot berth a 
few mivutes previous. When I was invited to repeat 
the visit, it was impossible to forbear expressing 
myself so highly entertained that I should take great 
pleasure in doing so. 

This is not an exaggerated report ; but it is due to 
the females of the country to say tlint such extreme 
slowness is not characteristic of them. The person 
who figured here was an importation from the Buckeye 
State, and would have been a snad even in Yankee 
land. 

This, though a literal description, is a fair represen- 
tation of social visiting in tliat country. 

(I’o be ooniinued.) • 


EPITAPHS AND GBAVE-YAHDS. 

BY p. iawhence. 

** Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, pompous 
in the grave.” — S ir Thomas Brown. 

“ ViCTOUY, or Westminster Abbey ! ” was the 
exclamation of Commodore Nelson, when, during the 
great contest with the Spanish fleet, under Sir John 
Jervis, on the 14th Pebniary, 1797, he sprang from a 
captured vessel at the head of an intrepid boarding 
I P^^rty, and seized another ship from the astonished 
and terrifled enemy. “A grave in the Abbey” — too 
I often an earfy grave— is, in like manner, the great 
ambition and reward of the English statesman. To 
be carried, a lifeless corpse, through long lines of 
formal mourners, and interred in tliat stalely pile, 
is the gorgeous vision which cheers him at his post of 
duty, aud stimulates the exliiiusicd energies of mind 
and body. The neglected man of genius, consigned 
daring his life-time to penury and wretchedness, is 
indemuifled for his suflerings (in the world’s opinion) 
by a bust in Poet's Corner, as in the memorable 
instance of the author of Hudibras, on the erection 
of whose monument in Westminster Abbey the 
following graphic aud sarcastic lines were written 

Whilst Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give ; 

See him, when starv'd to death, and turn’d to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet's fate is hero in emblem shewn <; 

He aaked for bread, and ho received — a stofie. 

" To subsist in lasting monuments,” as Sir Thomas 
Brown has it, " has been always the characteristic 
infirmity of the noblest and most active minds.” Nay, 
even weaker men exult in the idea of handing down 
to distant generations, by means of the sepulchral 
memorial, some slight record of their existence. 
Whilst these feelings are so strongly implanted in our 
nature, it is reasonable enough that our meditations 
should often turn on ** graves and epitaphs,” and 
though the subject is not recommended by novelty 


though it is a topic with which every one is iu some 
degree familiar, we trust that our readers will pardon 
us for attempting to string together a few remarks 
upon English epitaphs, aud upon grave-yards in 
England and elsewhere. The theme, wo know, is an 
exceedingly fertile aud inviting one, but bearing in 
mind liow much has been u ritteii upon it, we intend to 
confine our observations within very narrow limits. 

It will not surprise those who lake any interest in 
the subject we have started, that we first invite their 
attention to scenes which they have ottcu visited. 
We say, “ often visited,” because we take it for 
granted that wherever the tombs and sepulchral 
memorials of our greatest men arc grouped together, 
every Englishman with a spark of national pride in 
his bosom will occasionally love to linger. In treat- 
ing, therefore, of the epitaphs in our great metro- 
politan cathedrals, we shall consider our readers to 
be treading with us over familiHi* ground ; althoiigli 
it is ground far loo mteresting for us to omit to 
notice, or even to pass lightly over. The memorials 
of English worthies in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s arc of all monuments iu this great city the 
last wc would see perish. It may be a question 
whether such memorials are well placed within the 
walls of a cathedral, or whether they could not with 
greater propriety be deposited elsewhere ; but this is a 
point which, though of much importance, wc feel it 
W'oukl be inexpedient for us to discuss here. 

The best epitaphs, according to our notion, are 
generally the shortest and the plainest. In no 
dcscrijjtion of composition is elaborate and highly 
I ornate phraseology so much out of place. Where a 
* world-wide reputation has been achieved by the 
illustrious dead, the inscription of tlic name alone, 
with the addition perhaps of a dote, (as mniiy instances 
might be cited to prove,)* is often calculated to 
produce a more impressive cfTcct than an ostentatious 
epitaph. It has been observed that the simple 
words — 

Catiietiine the Great to Peter tue Eibst, 
inscribed upon the monument erected by the Empress 
Cathcriue of Hussia to the memory of Peter the 
Great, arrogant as tliey are, contain the essence of 
the true sublime. Aud, in like manner, amongst the 
most impressive memorials in Westminster Abbey 
are the words, “ 0 rare Ben Jonson,” chiselled 
beneath the great playwright’s bust, and the name of 
J. Dryden, with the dale of his birth aud death, and 
the simple statement, that the tomb on which it is 
inscribed was erected, in 1720, by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham. Wc doubt whether the effect 
of the latter would have been improved by the 
addition of the couplet whicli was written for it by 
Pope, admirable as that couplet is : — 

This Sheffield raised : the sacred dust below 

Was Dryden once — ^the rest who does not know? 

(1) This course has been adopted in the monument recently 
erected in Westminster Abbey to the memory of Robert Bouthey, 
which, the visitor will romaik, merely records his name and tbn 
date cf his birth and deatli. 
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Among the best epitaphs to be met with in the 
interesting portion of the Abbey known as Poet's Cor- 
ner« we areinclined to number that on Edmund Spenser, 
which combines in an eminent degree the quidities of 
dignity and simplicity, and possesses a character of 
its own which at once attracts attention. The 
monument upon which it appears had been originally 
erected by Anne, Countess of Dorset, and having 
fallen into decay, was restored, in 1768, precisely in 
its old form. 

Hearo lyes (expecting the second 
Comminge of oar Saviour Chbist 
Jsbub) the body of Edmond Spencer, 

The Prince of Poets in his tyme, 

Whose divine spirrit needs noe 
Other witnesse than the works ^ 

Which he left behinde him. 

He was borne in London in the yoare 1553, 

And died in the year 1598. 

Tlie epitaph of Michael Drayton, another of the 
Elizabethan poets, said by some to be the composition 
of Ben Jonson, and by others of Quarles, has also 
a species of quaint beauty and solemnity about it 
which raises it above the ordinary level. was 
originally set in gilt letters— 

Miobael Dsaiton, Esq. 

A memorable poet of this age, 

Exchanged his laurell for a crowne of glorye, 

1681, 

Doe, pious marble i lot thy readers knowo 
What they and what their children owe 
To Draiton’s name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust : 

Protect his memory, and preserve his storye, 
Bemaine a lastinge monument of his glorye ; 

And when thy ruines shall disclaimo 
To be the trcas'rer of his name, 

His name that cannot fade shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 

* We cannot say that the Latin epitaphs in West- 
minster Abbey are much to our taste, nor can we, 
under any circumstances, recommend the use of a 
dead language in funeral inscriptions. One Latin 
epitaph, however, we cannot pass over, namely, 
that to the memory of Oliver Goldsmith, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson— a noble and scholar-like produc- 
tion, dictated by genuine affection, and full of grace 
and tenderness. In the delineation of the personal 
and literary character of hH deceased friend, we 
recognise the grander traits of honest Samuel’s 
loving heart and powerful pen. Nothing can be in 
better taste than his just and generous commen- 
dation of hia friend's genius : — 

Affectuum poieM et UnxB DominaJtor; 

Ingenio sublimis — ^vividns, vcrsatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidus, vennstna — 

To return to the English epitaphs in the Abbey, 
one of the most remarkable for its elegance and sim- 
plicity is that on Purcell, the composer, which is 
xeput^, on the authority of Malone, to have been 
the composition of Dryden. It is certainly not 
unworthy of his pen : — 


Herelyss 

Hxkar Pubcill, Esq. 

Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his Harmony 

Gan be exceeded. « 

Obiit 21 die Novembris 
Anno iEStatis suse 37 
Annoque Domini 1695. 

Among the more modern inscriptions, those upon 
the great engineers, James Watt and Thomas Telford, 
are particularly worthy of notice. The former is from 
the pen of Lord Brougham, and is justly admiicd for 
its noble and expressive phraseology * 

Not to perpetuate a name, 

, Which must endure while the peaceful arts flourish, 
But to show 

That mankind have learned to know those 
Who best deserve their gratitude, 

The King, 

Hia ministers, and many of the nobles 
And commoners of the realm 
Baised this monument to 
Jambs Watt, 

Who, directing the force of an original genius. 
Early exercised in philosophic research. 

To the improvement of the Steam Engine, 
Enlarged the resources of his country. 
Increased the power of man, 

And rose to eminent place 
Among the most iUiistrioua followers of science. 
And the real benefactors of the world. 

The inscription upon Telford’s monument is equally 
chaste and beautiful. After giving his name and the 
dates of his birth and death, it presents this noble 
summary of his life and character 

j The orphan son of a shepherd, self-educated. 

He raised himself. 

By his extraordinary talents and integrity. 

From the humble condition of an operative mason, 
And became one of the 

Most eminent Civil Engineers of the age. 

This marble has been erected near the spot 
W^here his remains are deposited, 

By the friends who revered his virtues, 

But his noblest monuments are to be found amongst 
The great public works of his country. 

Every visitor to Westminster Abbey will reverently 
pause before the maguifloeut cenotaph of the great 
Earl of Chatham, which, though somewhat too confused 
and elaborate in its artistic decorations, is not un- 
worthy of the great services of the greatest of English 
ministers. Having achieved a higher reputation as a 
statesman and orator than any other public man which 
his country had produced, and having fallen, as it were, 
in her service, the national gratitude was displayed in an 
unprecedented manner by the honours paid to his 
memory. His body lay in state for three days in the 
painted chamber in the House of Lords-^hiS public 
funeral exceeded in splendour the obsequies of princes 
of the blood— bis debts were paid by the nation— and 
finally, the stately tomb to which we hare drawn 
attention was placed over his remains. The inscrip- 
tion upon it, whilst exceedingly plain and simple, is 
impressive and appropriate 
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Erected hj the King and Parliament 
As a testimony to 
The Virtues and Ability 
of 

WiLLiAK Pitt, Eael op Chatham, 

During whose administration, in the reigns of 
George 11. and George III. 

Divine Providence 
Exalted Great Britain 
To a height of Prosperity and Glory 
Unknown in any former age. 

Of the poetical epitaphs in the Abbey some of the 
most important are by Alexander Pope. Like every- 
thing else that proceeded from his pen, they arc highly 
polished and carefully written, but, viewed as monu- 
mental inscriptions, entirely undistinguished for any 
striking excellence. Among the best of them is that 
on the Honourable James Graggs, a secretary of state, 
rather discreditably mixed up with the South Sea 
Bubble : — 

Statesman, yet friend to truth t of soul sincere. 

In action faithful, yet in honour clear I 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by Himself, by all approved, 

Praised, wept, and honoured by the Muse he loved. 

The epitaph on Gay is interesting as a tribute of 
friendship, and for the faithful portrait which it pre- 
sents of that pleasing and amiable poet. The simplicity 
of his character is admirably delineated in the first 
couplet ; — 

Of manners gentle, and adeciions mild, 

In wit a man, mnpliciiy a child* 

Taken altogether it is a most beautiful and appropriate 
composition, and we cannot but regret that the monu- 
ment on which it appears should bo disfigured by the 
doggrel lines, said to have been written by Gay himself, 
and inscribed on the ledge just above Pope’s epitaph ; 

Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 

1 thought BO once, but now 1 know it. 

The epitaph of Nicholas Rowe, the dramatist, (also 
by Pope,) has been much admired for the pathos of the 
concluding lines, the beauty of which, however, it is 
a matter of notoriety, was considerably marred by a 
plain prosaic circumstance, which proves the danger 
of assuming facts even in poetical compositions. The 
monument is commemorative of the poet and of his 
only daughter, the wife of Henry Pane, Esquire. His 
widow survived him, and her inconsolable afiliction 
ms beautifully depicted by Pope ; 

To these so mourned in death, so loved in life, 

The childless parent, and the widowed wife, 

With tears inscribes this monumental stone. 

That holds their ashes, and expecta her oitm. 

Almost, however, before “ the monumental stone ” 
was finished, the disconsolate widow dried her eyes, 
and married a gallant colonel of dragoons, without 
considering that she was spoiling the beauty of her 
husband’s epitaph. So much for poetical prophecy 
and female constancy ! 

Among the most flagrant instances of false taste 
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and imbecility in the monumental inscriptions in 
Westminster Abbey, we must specify; before we pass 
on, that on the fpinb of David Garrick. The tomb 
itself has been described as a theatrical conceit, of 
which the design exhibits neither taste nor invention.*’* 
The epitaph was the production of Pratt, the author 
of Harvest Homo and other lucubrations which have 
long since been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets ; 
and botli epitaph and monument are thus spoken of 
by Charles Lamb in the Essays of Elia, Alluding 
principally to the eccentric attitude of the actor’s effigy, 
he observes, “Though I would not go so far, with 
some good Catholics abroad, as to shut players alto- 
gether out of consecrated ground, yet I own I was 
not a little scandalized at the indroductioii of theatrical 
airs and gestures into a place set apart to remind us 
of the saddest realities. Going nearer, I found in- 
scribed under this burlesque figure a farrago of false 
thought and nonsense.” The farrago in question is in 
verse, and represents Shokspearc and Garrick as 
“ twin stars ” (!) who as long as time shall lost are to 
“ irradiate earth with a beam divine.” 

There arc but few epitaphs in St. Paul’s Cathedrol — 
the other great resting-place of our illustrious dead 
— ^which we deem worthy of remark or reproduction. 
The best in the whole edifice, and one of the most 
perfect compositions of its kind, is the well-known I 
inscription commemorative of itsjenowned architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren 

Subdiius conditur hujus Ecclesias et Urbis 
Conditor, Christoph erus Wren, qui vizit 
Annos ultra nonaginta, non sibi, sed 
Bono publico. Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
Circumspice, 

We need not point out the beauties of this celebra- 
brated epitaph : — its terseness of phraseology (to 
which no translation could do justice,) — its sugges- 
tiveness, gi'audeur, and dignity. Another Latin epi- 
taph in St. Paul’s is also deserving of notice, both on 
account of its merit, and the individual it comme- 
morates. We allude to the inscription on the monu- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Johnson, written by the famous 
scholar. Dr. Parr. 

Of the English inscriptions in this Cathedral," the 
only one which seems to possess any striking charac- 
ter, is that on the monument of the philanthropist, 
John Howard. It concludes with the well-known 
sentence : “ He trod an open and unfrequented path 
to immortality, in the ardent and unremitting exercise 
of Christian charity. May this tribute to his fame 
excite an emulation of his truly glorious achievements.” 

Prom the remarks we have made, and the few | 
illustrations we have selected from notorious sources, 
it will be concluded that it is no very easy matter to 
produce a good epitaph. Great praotioe in the art of 
composition is required*— great power of condensation 
— and the exercise of rare judgment and discrimina- 
tion. In their efforts at epitapWriting, few English 
poets have appeared to great advantage. One or two 
perfect specimens, indeed, we do possess, but the 

(1) *' Worthies of England," by Geo. Lewis Smythe, 1850. 
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success of a single writer must be set off against the 
failure of a great mauy others. Of our good epitaphs, 
the very best, in our opinion, is that on the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, 
by Ben Jonson. Although it has been often quoted, 
we cannot find it in our hearts to exclude it from oui 
selections 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother t 
Death, ’ere thou hast slain another. 

Fair, and wise, and good as she. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee. 

Delicacy of expression, and grandeur aud beauty of 
thought, are united in this exquisite production. 
Another of Jonson’s epitaphs, although more rugged 
in versification, is also deserving of quotation ; 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die : 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 

If she had a single fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

We have already had occasion to make a few 
remarks on Pope’s epitaphs. Not a few of them, as 
we have before liintcd, appear to us tame and insipid, 
and characterised by a false taste. We would, how- 
ever, except from this censure the well-known couplet 
designed for the monument of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
which dignity of lauguage, and boldness of conception, 
arc strikingly blended : — 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night ; — 

God said, ** Let Newton be 1” and all was light. 

David Garrick is the author of some very good and 
characteristic epitaphs. The best of them, to our 
taste, is that upon Claudius Philips, the musician, who 
lived and died in great poverty. It was for some 
time ascribed to Dr. Johnson, but is. now clearly 
established to have been the production of Garrick : — 

Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power and hapless love. 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep undlsturb’d within this peacerul shrine. 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 

Another of Garrick’s most celebrated epitaphs, is 
that on Mr. Havard, the conlAdian, who died in 1778. 
It is described by the author as a tribute “to the 
memory of a character he long knew and respected.” 
Wliatever its merits as a composition, the professional 
metaphor introduced is, to say the least of it, sadly out 
of place ; — 

“ An honest man’s tho noblest work of God.” 

Havard, from sorrow rest beneath this stone ; 

An honest man— beloved as soon as known ; 
Howe’er defective in the mimic art, 

In real life he justly play'd bis part I 
The noblest character he acted well. 

And heaven applauded when the curtain fell. 

The epitaph on William Hogarth, in Chiswick 
Churchyard, (also by Garrick,) is in far better taste 


Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reach’d the noblest point of art ; 

Whose pictured morals chum the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart ! 

If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear : — 

If neither move thee, turn away. 

For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lies here. 

Some distinguished men have amused themselves 
in their life-time, by inditing epitaphs for themselves. 
Benjamin Franklin, and tlie great lawyer and orien- 
talist, Sir William Jones, have left us characteristic 
performances of this kind in prose, and from Matthew 
Prior wc have a mock-serious epitaph in verse. The 
latter composition has been often quoted, but its 
author was so great a master of terse, epigrammatic 
expression that it will bear repetition : 

Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior; 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher 1 

Written in the same spirit, but superior in tone and 
quality, is the following epitaph “on a poor but 
honest man,” the authorship of which is unknown 
to us : — 

Stop, reader, here, and deign to look 
On one without a name, 

No’er enter’d in the ample book 
Of fortune or of fame. 

Studious of peace, lie hated strife ; 

Meek virtues fill’d his breast ; 

His coat of arms, ** a spotless life,” 

An honest heart" his crest. 

Quarter’d therewith was innocence, 

And thus his motto ran : — 

** A conscience void of all oifcncc. 

Before both God and man.’’ 

In the great day of wrath, though pride 
Now scorns his pedigree. 

Thousands shall wish they’d been allied 
To this great family. 

The identical thought contained in Prior’s epitaph 
is ludicrously expressed in the following inscription 
taken from a monument erected in 1703, in the New 
Church burying-ground of Duudee, to the memory 
ofJ.ll. 

Here lies a Man, j 

Corn'd of Adam and Eve ; 

If any will climb higher, 

I give him leave. ^ 

Amongst our poetical epitaphs, of the more polished 
aud elaborate class, wc must not omit to notice two 
by the poet Mason ; one of them being to the memory 
of his mother, in Bristol Cathedral, and the other 
on a young lady named Drummond, in the church of 
Brodswortb, Yorkshire. We have only space for the 
latter. 

Here sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace ; 
Grace, that with tenderness and sense oombinod 

To form that harmony of soul and face. 

Where beauty shines the mirror of the mixud* 
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Bach was the maid that, in the mom of youth, 
Invii^n Innocence, in nature's pride. 

Blest vith each art that owes its charms to truth. 
Sank in her father’s fond embrace, and died. 

He weeps ; 0 renerate the holy tear ! 

Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load ; 

The parent mourns his child upon the bier. 

The Christian yields an angel to his Qod. 

Of whimsical and satirical epitaphs, — some actually 
inscrihed upon the tomb-stone, and others merely 
written and intended for pasquinades, — a large eollec- 
tion might be made. We must admit that we have 
ourselves little taste for these anomalous compo- 
sitions, nor do we consider it creditable to the 
national character, that so many English churchyards 
can be pointed out where tlicy ocdlir. Within the 
hallowed precincts of the grave, — in the presence, as 
it were, of the awful realities of death, — ^it would be 
thought that few men would care to jest. Neverthe- 
less, experience proves that there arc those who will 
make even tlic sad paraphernalia of the tomb the 
subject of mirth and pleasantry: witness the epiiaph 
designed for the tomb of Sir John Vanbrugh, distin- 
guished as a dramatist and architect, and reflecting on 
his achievements in the latter capacity 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

The original of the following not very gallant pro- 
duction is to be found among the epigrams of Boilcau : 

Here lies my wife ; there let her lie : 

She is at rest — and so am I. 

We do not suppose that this was ever engraved 
upon a tombstone, either in its French or English 
dress; but the following doggrel lines are said to 
have been actually copied from a slab in an English 
church : — 

Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 

Who as a wito did never vex one ; 

We can’t say that for her at the next stone. 

Tlie following effort of rustic wit (?) is also known 
to have appeared on a tombstone in Essex : — 

Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife ; 

Their surname was Pritchard ; 

They lived without strife ; 

And the reason was plain : 

They abounded in riches. 

They no care had nor pain. 

And the wife wore the breeches. 

We will not, however, multiply examples of these 
compositions. Doggrel lines of the description we 
have quoted have often found their way into print, 
and we have selected one or two of the least offensive, 
as examples of oddity and eccentricity. It may be 
added, however, that compliments almost as strange 
as tins sort of satire have been sometimes engraved 
upon tombstones ; as in the following flattering epi- 
taph on a beautiful young lady 

Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will. 

Then rise unchanged, and be an angel still. 


From the subject of epitaphs to that of grave-yards 
and cemeteries, the transition is so easy and natural, 
that we arc tempted to enlarge the limits of our paper, 
for the purpose of making a few observations upon 
them. We have somewhere met with the remark that 
national peculiarities and characteristics are nowhere 
more strikingly displayed, than in burial-places and 
monumental inscriptions. Perhaps the theory is 
fanciful, and if carried to its full extent untenable ; 
but it receives some support from the parade of senti- 
ment which we meet with in a French cemetery, and 
also from some of the features of an English church- 
yard, where the epitaphs, though little distinguished 
for taste or variety, are generally expressive of honesty 
and heartiness of affection. In Scotland, also, it has 
been observed, that the plain and massive grave-stones 
harmonize with and illustrate the deep-seated and 
rugged piety of the people ; whilst in Ireland, the in- 
tended and slovenly burial-places symbolize the un- 
steadiness of the Celtic character. But, however this 
may be — and the notion is hardly worth dilating on— 
we invite our readers to consider with us for a few 
moments the merits and defects of our present 
arrangements, in city, town and country, for the 
interment of the dead. 

In the first place, we must protest, in common we 
hope witli all sensible persons, against the practice 
which has hiibcrto prevailed to sucli a fearful extent, 
of burying the dead in the very heart and centre of 
populous towns and cities, and of conliiming tlie nso 
of over-crowded churchyards, surrounded on all sides 
by human habitations. Wc believe the practice to be 
both revolting and unnecessary, and wo protest 
against it in the name of expediency, of humanity, and 
of propriety. Putting the matter simply on the ground 
of taste and feeling, object to a system which 
renders the resting-place of the departed liable to 
continual desecration, as well as a source of annoy- 
ance to the living; and we rejoice to find that the 
legislature has endeavoured by a recent enactment in 
some degree to remedy the evil, by empowering the 
Board of Health to prohibit interments in over- 
crowded burial-grounds. 

The view which wc take upon this subject is 
sanctioned so completely by the instincts of humanity 
and the dictates of common sense, that it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to refer to precedent, or to cite the 
practices of other naiioiis and other times in its 
support. Nevertheless, we will remind our readers 
that among the Greeks, the cemetery, or ** place of 
rest,” was always mthout the cities, and that among 
the Homans, the interment of the dead beyond the 
walls was provided for by special enactment. The 
early Christians, also, originally buried outside their 
cities, though in the course of time they were 
induced to transfer their burial-places to the neigh- 
bourhood of tlieir churches. The notion that led to 
this change was of course the greater sanctity of the 
latter situation ; and tliat idea has naturally clung to 
us up to this day. Where circumstances permit and 
sanction it, we ^mit that no place of interment can 
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bo noro appropriate than the oonsecrated gronnd in 
the vicinity of the church. We love the rural church- 
yard, where the “immemorial” yew-tree casts its 
solemn shade over the turf-oovered graves of the 
humble dead, and everything breathes the^ air of 
tranquillity and repose. With its hallowed associa- 
tions, and aspect of solemnity, peace, and serenity, it 
would be impossible, we believe, to imagine a more 
appropriate resting-place from the fitful fever of life, 
or one more consonant with the feelings and instincts 
of our nature. But the churchyard in the large city 
or town is a very different thing. Its narrow limits, 
often liable to be still further contracted by undue 
encroachments,— -its graves profaned to make room 
for fresh tenants, — the busy lium of life and business 
surrounding it on all sides, and forming so strange a 
contrast to tlie stillness of the grave, — all combine to 
convince the most thoughtless and the most bigoted 
(for to all “old ways” some men will be found 
bigoted,) of the impropriety of such a mode of 
interment. 

We say then, Abolish altogether the interment of 
the dead amongst the habitations of the living iii 
large, populous, busy towns. As a substitute, ceme- 
teries, or burial places in the suburbs, must be of 
course resorted to. Many of these have already been 
established in London and other large places, by 
means of Joint Stock Companies ; aud their establish- 
ment has done much to diminish the number of in- 
terments in crowded burying-grounds. But it is 
obvious that such a mode of burial is only accessible 
to tlie comparatively wealthy, aud it cannot be said, 
therefore, that any efficient remedy is yet applied to 
the evil of which we complain. 

With regard to the taste exhibited in the sepul- 
chral memorials of English cemeteries, (which is a 
matter more immediately germane to our present in- 
quiry,) we shall say but little. Many of our readers 
must be familiar with those in the neighbourhood of 
the metropoli.s, and have, doubtless, formed an opinion 
upon this point. As far as our own impressions go, 
—whilst we admire the decency and repose, the 
neatness and propriety which arc so grateful to the 
feelings of survivors, and form so striking a contrast 
to the squalid deformity of the city burial-place, — we 
cannot say that the cemeteries wc have visited present 
in their monumental memoriaAi and inscriptions many 
examples of elevaiod taste and poetical feeling. 
The sepnlohral emblems which abound on all sides 
are characterised by great sameness and triteness, 
(witness the frequent ocourenceof broken columns, and 
similar common-place memorials ;) wliilst, with regard 
to epitaphs, we think we arc justified in saying that 
there are few which display originality of thought, or 
any remarkable power of expression. 

“ They order this matter better in France.” Thus 
does Sterne begin the narrative of his “ Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy and if the ora- 
cular remark can in these days be said to apply to 
anything, we think it may bo properly applied to 
burying-grounds. In the first revolution, the National 


Assembly, by one of its most salutary decrees, pro- 
hibited interments within churches, and directed the 
formation of burial-places at a distance from human 
dwellings. During the dismal period of the Reign of 
Terror which soon followed, (when Death was declared 
an Eternal Sleep,) men and women were buried any- 
where and everywhere, without memorial or inscrip- 
tion to mark the spot. But this barbarism was 
succeeded by a stroug reactionary feeling. At the 
beginning of the present century decrees were pro- 
mulgated for the regulation of cemeteries, and it must 
be confessed that at the present time the Parisian 
burial places are superior to any arrangements of our 
own for the interment of the dead. The famous 
cemetery of Pire la Chaise (consecrated in 1804) 
ranks first in order, and is worthy of a few remarks. 
Among the many hundreds of our countrymen to 
wliom the sights of Paris (thanks to the potent in- 
fluencin of rail and steam !) are now so familiar, there 
are few who have visited this spot without bringing 
away some pleasing impressions. Not that we intend 
io assert that P^rc la Chaise is all that a burying- 
ground should be. Far from it. We should like less 
pretiiness and more solemnity ; less theatrical display, 
less trite sentimentality. But still its advautages are 
great over all the burial-places on a large scale wliich 
it has been our lot to visit. To say nothing of its 
wcU-cbosen situation, and the fine panoramic view of 
Paris which is obtained from it, there is a striking 
and peculiar beauty in the admixture of tombs, shrubs, 
and flowers, for which it is remarkable. Death is 
here disarmed of all that is terrible in its aspect. The 
resting-place of the departed is made as attractive as 
Parisian taste (which exults in the pretty and pleasing,) 
could devise. The carefully tended graves, periodi- 
cally visited and adorned with amaranth wreaths, bear 
witness to the depth and constancy of the affection of 
the survivors. Flowers of the most brilliant )iuc, 
elegantly disposed in urns and baskets, relieve the 
sombre tints of the cypress and acacia trees, which 
flourish luxuriantly on all sides. The tombs them- 
selves are many of them at once interesting and 
curious to an English eye ; a large proportion repre- 
senting temples and sepulchral chapels, fitted up with 
altars, and decorated with flowers. Although there is 
no great variety or originality in the epitaphs, simple 
and pathetic inscriptions continually occur, — full of 
good taste and delicacy, — and had we not already ex- 
ceeded the limits wc liad assigned ourselves, we should 
have presented a few specimens. 

We must not omit to state another circumstance, 
whicli gives more than common interest and import- 
ance to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Amongst 
its sixteen or seventeen thousand tombs, there are 
mingled numerous memorials of illustrious warriors, 
artists, and men of letters, recently deceased; and 
the visitor cannot thread its winding paths without 
meeting with world-famous names inscribed upon 
stately cenotaphs, or, should he be accompanied with 
a guide, without having places pointed out to him 
where bodies arc crumbling into dust, which were 
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OQCO faumfited by spirits of no common mould. Con- 
spicuously situated, in the centre of the cemeteiy, is 
the splendid mausoleum greeted to the memory of 
Casimir Perier, who having vigorously wrestled with 
the giant democracy, after the revolution of 1830, 
perished in May 1832, from exhaustion of the mental 
and bodily energies, produced by over excitement. 
The burial place of Marshal Ney, enclosed with iron 
railings and planted with flowers and evergreens, is 
shown to the inquiring stranger, though no monument 
or inscription marks the spot: and wc venture to 
think, that neither friend nor foe would pass on 
without heaving a sigh for the fate of the gallant 
soldier who was cruelly shot down, in cold blood, 
as a traitor and deserter, after passing unscathed 
through the perils of a hundred fights ! The great 
politicians and orators of the Kestoration, Manuel, 
Benjamin Constant, and General Foy, are all interred 
near the same place; and the monument of Foy, 
representing the General in the act of addressing the 
Chamber of Deputies, it is superfluous to state, has 
been much admired. A host of military celeb ^ties 
wlio rose to distinction under the fostering eye of 
Napoleon, and whose achievements have added so 
much to the highly-prized militaiy reputation of 
France, have also appropriate, and, in many instances, 
superb memorials in this remarkable burying-ground. 
Becords will also be found of some who have won 
their laurels in more peaceful pursuits, or by works 
of charity and benevolence, as in the case of the 
Abbd Sicard, (a name well known in the revolution !) 
the Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
whose tomb is often inquired for. Without, however, 
enumerating all the illustrious persons of whom 
memorials are to be found in Piire la Chaise, wc 
venture to assert that it would be difficult to imagine a 
more interesting assemblage of monumental emblems, 
and the oniy regret is, that from the nature of their 
structure and constant exposure, they are not likely 
to be permanent. 

Before we bring to a conclusion' these discursive 
remarks, we may perhaps be permitted to refer 
to the judiciously and eloquently expressed opinions 
of a recent English writer on the subject of inter- 
ments. In a late number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, (at the conclusion of an article on Gardening^ 
it is well observed that, “ if the horrid means 
of disposing of the dead ” which prevails in London 
and elsewhere, **had been found in New Zealand before 
the introduction of Christianity, and we had been 
innocent of them, we should reproach them with the 
foul iniquity, as a worse stain on the native character 
than even cannibalism itself.*’ Tliere is a beautiful 
legend,” continues the reviewer, ” if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a 
mere leg€nd~-i\{^i on the death of the Virgin, the 
apostles went, after a time, to remove the body, and 
on opening the tomb where it had been laid, found 
that it was gone, but in its place appeared, in full 
growth, a thick cluster of bright and varied flowers. 
On this hint be it ours to speak. Let us remove the 


remains of onr friends from the possibility of being a 
nuisance and a pollution. Let no vault, nor oataoomb, 
nor niche, be permitted to pour forth through its 
chinks what must shock the sensitiveness of the 
most j^rdent affection. Let us lay what is left 
reverently in the earth, and above the spot let ue 

spread a carpet of Jiving bloom Give ue, 

whenever the apoointed hour arrives, no other monu- 
ment than a parterre, six feet by two, not hung about 
with trumpery dyed wreaths of eUrneltee and fragile 
amaranths, but planted with humble, homely, low- 
growing favourites — the aconite and the snow-drop, to 
mark a resurrection from the death of winter; the 
violet and the lily of the valley, to join oheerfully in 
the sweetness of spriug ; the rose, to sympathise with 
the beauty of summer; and the Japan anemone and 
the chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the fading 
light of autumn. So best may the corruptible body 
be rendered up to Nature.” From the tenor of our 
previous remarks, the reader may conclude that we 
cordially sympathise with such sentiments as these. 
We believe they arc participated in, to some extent, 
by most persons of taste and feeling, and whilst otliers 
may think them rather fanciful, they indicate at any 
rate an enlightened and elevated tone of feeling, on a 
topic which comes home to the ” business and 
bosoms ” of us all. 

Wo roust here break off, not because wc have 
exhausted the subject, but because we do not wish 
to occupy too much space with so qrave, and, com- 
paratively, so trite a topic. 


VISION OF CHARLES XI. 

We are in the habit of laughing incredulously at 
stories of visions and supernatural apparitions, yet 
some are so well authenticated, that if we refuse to 
believe them, we should, in consistency, reject all 
historical evidence. The fact 1 am about to relate is 
guaranteed by a declaration signed by four credible 
witnesses ; 1 will only add, that the prediction con- 
tained in tliis dce.lsrutiou was well known, and generally 
spoken of, long before the occurrence of the events 
which liavc apparently fulfilled it. 

Clmrlcs XT. father of the celebrated Charles XII. 
was one of the most despotic, but, at the same time, 
wisest monarchs, who ever reigned in Sweden. He 
curtailed the enormous privileges of the nobility, 
abolished the power of the Senate, made laws on his 
own authority ; in a word, ho clianged the consiilu- 
tion of the country, liitheito an oligiurcliy, and forded 
the States to invest him with absolute power. He 
was a man of aji ciiliglitciiod and strong mind, firmly 
attached to tlie Lutheran religion; his disposition 
was cold, unfeeling, and pldegmatic, utterly destitute 
of imagination, lie had just lost bis queen, Ulrica 
Eleonora, and he appeared to feel her death more 
than could have been expected from a man of his 
charaoter. He became even more gloomy and silent 
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tbi|iL before, and his incessant application to business | 
proved his anxiety to banbh painful reflections. I 
I Towards the close of an autumn evening, he was | 
sitting in his dressing-gown and slippers, before a ; 
large Are, in his private apartment. His chan^crlain, 
Count Brahe, and his physician, Baumgarten, were 
with him. The evening wore away, and his majesty 
did not dismiss them as usual ; with his head down 
and liis eyes fixed on the Are, he maintained a pro- 
found silence, weary of his guests, and fearing, half 
unconsciously, to remain alone. The count and his 
companion tried various subjects of conversation, but 
could interest him in nothing. At length Brahe, who 
supposed that sorrow for the queen was the cause of 
his depression, said with a deep sigh, and pointing to 
her portrait, which hung in the room, 

“ Wliat a likeness that is 1 How truly it gives the 
expression, at once so gentle and so digniAed !'* 

** Nonsense !” said the king, angrily, “the portrait 
is far too flattering ; the queen was decidedly plain.” 

Then, vexed at his unkind words, he rose and 
walked up and down the room, to liide an emotion at 
which he blushed. After a few minutes he stopped 
before the window looking into the court ; the night 
was black, and the moon in her first quarter. 

The palace where the kings of Sweden now reside 
was not completed, and Charles XI. who commenced’ 
it, inhabited the old palace, situated on the Kitzholm, 
facing Lake Modu. It is a large building in the form 
of a horseshoe : the king’s private apartments were in 
one of the extremities ; opposite was the great hall 
where the States assembled to receive communications 
from the crown. Tlie windows of that hall suddenly 
appeared illuminated. The king was startled, but at 
first supposed that a servant with a light was passing 
through ; but then, that hall was never opened except 
on state occasions, and the light was too brilliant to 
be caused by a single lamp. It then occurred to 
him that it must be a conflagration ; but there was no 
smoke, and the glass was not broken ; it had rather 
the appearance of an illumination. Brahe’s attention 
being called to it, he proposed sending one of the 
pages to ascertain the cause of the light, but the king 
stopped him, saying, he would go himself to the hall. 
He left the room, followed by the count and doctor, 
with lighted torches. Baumgarten called the man 
who had charge of the key^ and ordered him, in the 
king’s name, to open the doors of the great hall. 
Great was his surprise at this unexpected command. 
He dressed himself quickly, and came to the king 
with his bunch of keys. He opened the first door of 
a ipllery which served as an antechamber to the hall. 
The king entered, and what was his amazement at 
finding the walls hung with black. 

li^at is the meaning of this ?” asked he. 

The man replied, that he did not know what to 
make of it, adding, ** When the gallery was last opened, 
there was certainly no hanging over the oak 
panelling.” 

The l^g walked on to the door of the hall. 

** Gfo no further, for heaven’s sake,” exclaimed the 


man; “surdy theic is sorceiy going on inside. At 
this hour, since the queen’s death, they say she walks 
up and down here. May ^d protect ns !” 

“Stop, sire,” cried the count and Baumgarten 
together, ^*'don’t you hear that noise? Who knows to 
what dangers you are exposing yourself 1 At all 
events, allow me to summon the guards.” 

“I will go in,” said the king, firmly; "open the 
door at once.” 

The man’s hand trembled so that he could not turn 
the key. 

“A fine thing to see an old soldier frightened,” 
said the king, shrugging his shoulders ; “ come, Count, 
will you open the door?” 

“ Sire,” replied Brahe, “ let your majesty command 
me to march to the mouth of a Danish or German 
cannon, and I will obey unhesitatingly, but I cannot 
defy hell itself.” 

“ Well,” said the king, in a tone of contempt, “ I 
can do it myself.” 

He took the key, opened the massive oak door, and 
entered the hall, pronouncing the words “With the 
help of God.” His three attendants, whose curiosity 
overcame their fears, or who, perhaps, were ashamed 
to desert their sovereign, followed him. The hall 
was lighted by an innumerable nnmber of torches. A 
black hanging had replaced Ihc old tapestry. TJie 
benches round tlie hall were occupied by a multitude, 
all dressed in black; their faces were so dazzlingly 
bright that the four spectators of this scene were 
unable to distinguish one amongst them. On an 
elevated throne, from which ihc king was accustomed 
to address the assembly, sat a bloody corpse, as if 
wounded in several parts, and covered with the 
ensigns of royalty ; on liis right stood a child, a crown 
on his head, and a sceptre in his hand ; at his left an 
old man leant on the throne ; lie was dressed in the 
mantle formerly worn by the administrators of Sweden, 
before it became a kingdom under Gustavus Vasa. 
Before the throne were seated several grave, austere 
looking personages, in long black robes. Between 
the throne and the benches of the assembly was a 
block covered with black crape ; an axe lay beside it. 
No one in tlie vast assembly appeared conscious of the 
presence of Charles and his companions. On their 
entrance they heard nothing but a confused murmur, 
in which they could distinguish no words. Then the 
most venerable of the judges in the black robes, he 
who seemed to be their president, rose, and struck his 
hand five times on a folio volume which lay open 
before him. Immediately there was a profound 
silence, and some young men, richly dressed, their 
hands tied behind their backs, entered the ball by a 
door opposite to that which diaries had opened. He 
who walked first, and who appeared the most im- 
portant of the prisoners, stopped in the middle of the 
hall, before the block, which helooked at with supreme 
contempt. At the same time the corpse on the throne 
trembled convulsively, and a crimson stream flowed 
from his wounds. The young man knelt down, laid 
his head on the block, the axe glittered in the air /or 
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ft moment, cfeseended on the block, the head rolled 
over the marble pavement^ and reached the feet of the 
king, and stained his slipper with blood. Until this 
moment surprise Lad kept Charles silent, but this 
horrible speetacle roused him, and advancing two or 
three steps towards the throne, he boldly addressed the 
figure on its left in tlie well-known formulary, “ If thou 
art of God, speak ; if of the oilier, leave us in peace.” 

The phantom answered slowly and solemnly, “ King 
Charles, this blood will not flow in tliy time, but five 
reigns after.” Here the voice became less distinct, 
“ Woe, woe, woe to the blood of Vasa ! ” The forms of 
all the assembly now became less clear, and seemed 
but coloured shades : soon they entirely disappeared ; 
the lights were e^itinguished ; still they Imard a melo- 
dious noise, which one of tlie witnesses compared to 
the murmuring of the wind among the trees, another 
to the sound a harp string gives in breaking. All 
agreed as to the duration of the apparition, which 
tlicy said lasted ten minutes. The hangings, the head, 
the waves of blood, all had disappeared with the 
jdiautoms, but Charles’s slipper stiU retained a crim- 
son stain, which alone would have served to remind 
him of tile scenes of this night, if indeed they had not 
been but too well engraven on his memory. 

When the king rotuniod to his apartment, he wrote 
an account of what he had seen, and he and his com- 
panions signed it. In spite of all the precautions 
taken to keep these circumstances private, they were 
well known, even during the lifetime of Charles, and 
no one hitherto has thought fit to raise doubts as to 
their authenticity. 

LEITER OF MARLON DELORME TO M. DE 
CINQUM MARS. 

[The folk'wing*is inserted in connexion with our recent papers, 
“ The Triumphs of Steam.”] 

To tfte Editor of Sharpens London Magazine. 

Sin, — ^The credit of having first suggested the appli- 
cation of steam as a motive power, has, by common 
consent, been usually awarded to the- celebrated and 
ingenious Marquis of Worcester. His claim, however, 
to the originality of the suggestion appears to be 
somewhat mooted by the following letter from Marion 
Delorme to the Marquis de Cinque Mars, the unfor- 
tunate favourite of Louis XIII., which I accidentally 
met within the second volume of “A Summer amongst 
the Bocages and Vines,” by Louis.a Stuart Costello, 
published in 1840, by Richard Bentley, of New Bur- 
lington Street, p. 51, ct scq. 

As tliis letter is not, I believe, very generally 
known, and as it furnishes a curious illustration of 
the arbitrary proceedings in France in the 17th cen- 
tury, it may, perhaps, be worth republisliing in your 
Magazine. 1 an^t Sir, &c. &c. 

Aughst 1, 1851 . William HAjfiLTON. 

Paris, Feb. 1641. 

My deab Epfiat,— While you are forgetting me 
at Narbonne, and giving yourself up to the pleasures 
of the court, and the delight of thwarting M. h 


Cardinal de Richelieu, I, according to your cxpre.ss 
desire, am doing the honours of Paris to your English 
lord, the Marquis of Worcester; and I carry him 
about, or rather, he carries me from curiosity to 
curiosity, choosing always the most grave and seriouft^ 
speaking very little, listening with great attention, 
and fixing on those whom he inlcnogates, two largo 
blue eyes, winch secmi to pierce to tlie very centre of 
their thoughts. He is remarkable for never being 
satisfied with any c.xplanutions which are given liiin ; 
and never secs things in the light in which they are 
shown him. You may judge of this by a visit wo 
made together to Biuetre, where he i/uagined he had 
discovered a genius in a mtdnian. If this madman had 
not been actually raving, I verily believe your marquis 
would have entreated his liberty, and have carried him 
off to London, in order to hear his extravagancies 
from morning to night at his case. 

Wc were crossing the court of the madhouse, and 
I, more dead than alivo with fright, kept close to my 
companion’s side, when a frightful face appeared 
behind sonic immense bars, and a hoarse voice ex- 
claimed, “ I am not mad! I am not mad! I have made 
a discovery which would enrich the country that adopted 
it.** “What has he discovered?” I asked of our 
^ ^uide. “ Oh !” he answered, shrugging his slioulders, 

something trifling enough, you would never guess it ; 

IT IS TUB USJS OF THE STEAM. OP BOILING WATEB.” 

I began to laugh. “This man,” continued the 
speaker, “ is named Salomon be Caus : hp came 
from Normandy, four years ago, to present to the king , 
a statement of the wonderful (;ffects that might be 
produced from his invention. To listen to him, you 
would imagine, that with steam you could navigate 
srrirs, move carriages, in fact, there is no end to 
the miracles, which, he insists upon it, could be per- 
formed. The Cardinal sent the madman away without 
listening to him. Salomon de C iUs, far fi-om being 
discouraged, followed the Cardinal, wherever he lycnt, 
with the most determined perseverance, who, tired of j 
finding him for over in his path, and annoyed to death 
with liis folly, ordered Inm to be shut up in the Bicotre, 
where he has now been for three years and a-lialf, and 
where, as you hear, he calls out to every visitor, that he 
is not mad, but that he has made a valuable discovery. 
He has even written a book* upon the subject which 
I have here.” 

Lord Worcester, who had listened to this account 
with much interest, after reflecting a time„ asked for ! 
the book, of which, after reading several pages, he said, 

“ This man is not mad. In my country, instead of 
shutting him ujt, he Would have been rewarded. Take 
me to him, for I should like to ask him some 
questions.” • ' 

He was, accordingly, ccMikicted to hia cell, but, 
after a time, he came back, sad and thoughtful. 

“ He is indeed mad now,” said he, “ nnsfortune and 
captivity have alienated his reason, b,ut it is you who 
have to answer for his madness. When you cast him 

(I ) This book juintltled, “Lea Raiaona dea Forces mouvantes 
ayec di verses MoRliies tant utHes que puissantes.’* Published, 
in folio, 1015. ^ I 
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that cell, you confined tub oxba.tb6t gbnius of I then putting the farmer’s vife in good htnnour by tales 
’hiMS Aoal I*' After this we went away, and since | of an abundant harvest. Orizzy never sasr things on 

the dark side : if an accident happened, she was save 


that time ho has done nothing but talk of Saloicok 
lyp Cans. Adieu! my door and faithful Henry. 

haste and come back, and pray do not be so 
|[ nappy where you arc, as not to keep a littleitiVe for 
me, Mabion DBLoaicB. 


••THE LATEST NEWS.” 

A VILU.6E SKETCH. 

BY UB8. B. 0. HALL. 

Little Qrizzy Jones was one of tiie most intelli- 
gent and energetic girls in the village of Pangried : 
^e kuew every one, she thought for every one, 
she acted for every one ; slie was here, there, and 
everywhere; she was the friend of everything and 
everybody ; and the more forlorn and helpless things 
ware, the more did Orizzy patronise and protect them. 
And I may here use the odious icim “ patronise” in 
a far higher and better sense than that in wliich it is 
usually understood j for in lier case it really signified 
^ protection,” and had nothing to do with selfishness, 
or pomp, or fashion. And who was Grizzy Jones? 
She was believed to be an orphan ; her father went 


to discover how it might have been nmdi worse; if 
the dieep brokis fold, she found it out in time to 
prevent much misohief ; all the pining turkeys and 
motherless lambs were brought to Grizzy for cure and j| 
protection; the old women knew that her young legs 
would run their messages ; the school-children could 
depend upon her scholarship ; the cat always kittened 
in her bandbox, in the belief tliat there her kittens 
would be safe from drowning; and the old curate 
could rely implicitly on her truth. And yet, tliough 
all the women were as her mothers, all the men her 
fathers, and all the young her brothers and sisters, 
still, at times, Grizzy felt the crusliing of spirit from 
which she preserved so many. This came upon her I 
in her little room, where only she had time to com- 
mune with herself, when the door was closed, and she 
had tended the maimed puppy, or trampled chicken, 
placed there by those who knew that if a chance 
remained for the outraged existence that threatened 
to forsake Us tenement, it would be under Grizzy’s 
protection. When she had eared for these things, 

^ and, as the last awefit duty of her waking life, read a 

away, it was quite forgotten why or how, from th^ chapter in the Bible, it might be that the sacred page 


village of Pangried, while she was a baby ; and her 
mother died before she was tep years old. Mrs. Jones 
bad taught the village school until within a few days 
of her death, and there was nothing left for Qrizzy 
but the furniture of the pretty cottage, excepting a 
few small matters which the child cherished exceed- 
ingly. Everything was add, and Grizzy was nominally 
put to board and lodge with a ceHain Goody Green, 
who ** did for” boys and girls in a way that did not 
most with Grizzy’a approval, who forthwith determined 
on doing for herself ; ” and went to one of the 
farmers, for the ostensible purpose of looking after 
the children ; though in fact she looked after every- 
ithing. No matter how humble individuals are, they 
have power of thought and action; the certainty of 
good both for themselves and others may be made to 
follow. Nobody seemed to care who Grizzy was : she 
belonged to whole village; and, as far as the 
interest she took in ifc was conoerned, the whole 
village belongSd to Qrizzy. In the harvest-time, that 
Ittlfiimeut of the yesA^s promise, Grizzy would got 
afield with the early breakfasts, carrying a baby and a 
basket, and closely followed by a dog—or two— for 
all the animals followed her; and after giving the 
child the opportunity of a good healthy plunge in the 
grass, and decking its hat with flowers, and gathering 
some healing herbs for Qoody Grimes’s leg, and some 
groundsel for Miss OoUiu’s bUd, and cutting a straight 
switch for the poor lame boy, ami piliAing a handful 
of moss for some one’s flower*|Krt^ and grubbing some 
worms for the old fishenuBii, Qriszy would sing all 
the way home ; leaving the tbkens d her thoughtful- 
ness as she passed the hnmibla tenements; pausing 
perhaps to lead the blind to a silnny seat, or lift tlie 
lame boy to where he could see the harvesters; and 


was wetted by a tear 1 She was always ashamed and 
perplexed at this : things might be so much worse ; she 
was so very happy, and every one was so very good ; 
but it must be so sweet to have an own mother, and 
an own sister, or even a father or brother ; but to have 
no one who was bound to care for her, no one who 
loved her just for her own self, not for her usefubess 
or out of charity, but simply because she was their 
own I Tearing she sinned even by such small regrets, 
the village maid would pray longer than usual, and 
then sleep to waken to the whine of the puppy, 
or the pipe of the chicken, or at the very first wink 
of mommg. 

Girls pass rapidly from ten to fifteen, and still more 
swiftly from fifteen to twenty. Grizzy had nearly 
arrived at this critical period without havmg been 
what is called ” in love.** She had not concentrated 
feelmgs, shared by every one ; and though two ” smart 
farmers” had paid more than usual attention to 
Griazy, Grizzy laughed them off, with a minglmg of 
seriousness and fun that put an end to all thoughts 
of the humble orphan girl, who could so complete^ 
neglect “a good opportunity.” ” Jlh dear!” she 
said, ” what could 1 do for James Wilson P he is so 
well to do, with everything at his command; so 
prosperous, so comfortable, plenty and to spare, that 
I should be heartbroken from havbg notb'ng to do. 
Then he lives two miles out of the village ! How 
could I be happy two miles-— two whole miles— from 
all the people P ” Tom Harmer was still move un- 
suited to Grizsy’s taste ; for he was a middle-aged 
widower, and hard to the poor, severe to his childi^ 
and unkind to animals. I^nte said that Gckaqr would 
live and die an old maid. There was, hdwcm, obo 
person whose affection would have been told to Grizzy 







